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Acacfa  dealbata,  191;  False,  as  a  forest 
tree,  252 

Adonis  amurensis,  79 ;  davurica,  79 

Aerides,  124  ;  vandarum,  124 

Agipetes  buxifolia,  1S7 

Alpine  flower,  a  charmiag,  211  ;  plants  in 
pans,  56,  101  ;  in  window-box,  153  ;  peat- 
loving,  126 

Amaryllis  culture,  successful,  266  ;  treat- 
ment after  flowering,  210  ;  white,  254 

American  blight,  63,  275 

Ammonia,  salts  of,  ISO 

Anchusa,  a  new,  331 

Androsace  Laggeri,  219  ;  lanuginosa,  175 

Anemone  apennina  in  grass,  232  ;  blanda, 
196 ;  fulgens,  251 ;  Poppy,  the,  305 ; 
seedling,  194 

Anemone!",  43  ;  dying,  23S  ;  from  seed,  275  ; 
pink,  24S  ;  Wood,  233 

Angra33um  eburneum,  59 

Annals  of  the  Little  Red  House,  the,  25 

Annual,  a  beautiful,  104  ;  Cape,  a  pretty, 
98  ;  flowers  in  c:)lour  groups,  104  ;  some 
beautiful,  97, 118 

Annuals,  hardy,  104,  124 ;  for  half-shady 
border,  140 

Ants  in  Peach  trees,  312 

Apple  Allington  Pippin,  131 ;  Barnack 
Beauty,  39 ;  Bedfordshire  Foundling.  7S  ; 
Blenheim  Orange,  149  ;  Court  of  Wick, 
34  ;  Cox's  Orange  Pippin  and  canker,  5  ; 
Duke  of  Wellington,  119;  Dumelow's 
Seedling,  285;  Golden  Spire,  39;  Han- 
well  Souring,  a  good  late,  230,  266, 
303,  304,  326  ;  leaves  crinkled,  312  ;  Old 
Northern  Greening,  good  late,  231  ;  a 
good  Sussex— Winter  Qaeening,  39;  to 
rival  Ribston  Pippin,  an,  208 ;  trees, 
227  ;  canker  in,  264;  Warner's  King,  295 

Apples,  late,  193;  mildew  on,  264;  Scan- 
dinavian, 195;  selections  of,  76;  some 
good  neglected,  95 

Apricot,  the  disappointing,  75  ;  Japanese, 
the,  186 

Apricots,  44,  213 

Arch,  a  prettily  covered,  83 

Arenaria  grandlflora,  148 

Arnebia  echioides,  298 

Artichokes,  152 

Asparagus,  76,  92.  173,  181,  193,  262,  335  ; 
bed,  making,  239  ;  beds,  63  ;  Kale,  220 

Aspidistra  leaf  decaying,  153 

Aubrietia  Lilac  Queen,  285 

Auricula,  the,  2S0  ;  hardy  yellow,  261  ; 
season,  the,  258 

Auriculas  at  Great  Bookham,  280 ;  from 
seed,  185  ;  seedling,  285 

Avens,  Mountain,  the,  20 

Azalea  flowers  falling,  239 

Azaleas,  167  ;  how  to  grow,  276 ;  in  June, 
hardy,  306 


Badeit-Baden,  notes  from,  170,  242 

Bean,  Runner,  Epicure,  249 

Beans,  275  ;  Broad, 44, 124, 166,  298  ;  dwarf, 

190;    valuable.  316  ;    French,   28,   139 

Haricot,  310 ;  Kidney,  309  ;  Runner,  225 

for  forcing,  26  ;  and  Vegetable  Marrows. 

255 
Beckett,  Mr.  Eiwin,  254 
Bedding,    summer,    274,    286,    309 ;    out 

effects,  rare,  268.  310 ;  tropical,  319 
Beet,  252  ;  Sugar,  130 
Beetroot,  flavour  in,  220 
Begonia  Alice,  tuberous,   328  ;   amabilis, 

69 ;  bulbs,  29 
Begonias,  124  ;  for  bedding,  226  ;  from  seed, 

263  ;  new,  two,  115  ;  tuberous,  new,  33  ; 

origin  of,  45 
Bellflower,  the  Chimney,  on  a  dry  wall,  4 
Berberis  stenophylla,  319 
Birch,  the  Weeping  (Young's  variety),  83 
Birches,  silver- barked,  34 
Birds  and  buds,  5 
Blackberries,  166 
Black  Currant  mite,  the,  177,  312 


"Blanket"  weed  in  ponds,  325 
Book  of  the  Winter  Garden,"  "The,  238 
Border,  the  mixed,  117  ;  narrow,  62 
Box  edging,  214,  298  ;  planting,  201  ;  hedge 
_  with  brown  foliage,  45 
Bracken  under  trees,  311 
Bramble,  the  Spineless,  330 
Briars,  budded  standard,  failure  with,  288  ; 

transplanting,  167 
British  Flowering  Plants,"  "  Notes  on  the 

Life-historj^of,  63 
British  Gardeners'  Association,  301 
Broccoli,  60,  238,  298  ;  or  Cauliflower,  219  ; 

sprouting,  Is  it  a  green  ?  266  ;   Sutton's 

Eastertide,  310 
Brooms,  the  hardy,  93 
Brussels  Sprouts,  flavour  of,  21 
Brugmansias,  growing,  61 
Buddleia,    a  beautiful,  278 ;    a  new,  89 ; 

veitchiana  magniflca,  278 
Bulb,  South  African,  77  ;  farm,  a  Surrey, 

231  ;  growing  in  fibre,  114 
Bulbous  plants,  177 
Burbidge,    the     late    Mr.    F.    W.,    M.A., 

V.M.H.,  18;  Memorial,  302 
Bush,  the  Pearl,  311 


Cabbage,  winter,  329 

Cabbages,  autumn,  a  valuable,  317  ;  Savoy, 
the  small,  64  ;  three  good  early,  147 

Cactus  seeds,  140 

Calanthes,  28, 172,  213 

Calceolarias  from  Messrs.  Ball  and  Sons, 
299 

Calla  elliotiana,  203 

Callas  at  Arundel  House,  Dumfries,  159 

Californian  wizard,  the,  143 

Calthas,  268 

Calystegia  pubescens  flore-pleno  (syn.  C. 
hederacea),  223 

Camellia,  Donkelaari,  341 ;  the  small- 
flowered,  3 

Camellias  sporting,  215 

Campanula,  a  good  dwarf,  114 

Cape,  a  warning  from  the,  159  ;  Town,  a 
garden  near,  38 

Cardoon,  94 

Carnation,  scarlet  flake,  John  Wormald, 
52  ;  show,  winter,  the,  159 

Carnations,  263  ;  American,  326  ;  border, 
62;  Malmaison,  104,  32S ;  Marguerite, 
147  ;  on  an  old  wall,  248  ;  planting,  223  ; 
from  seed,  214  ;  for  window-boxes,  163  ; 
winter-flowering,  4,  264 

Carrots,  60, 139, 178 

Catasetums,  the,  88,  152 

Cattleya  labiata,  152  ;  Trianse,  108 

Cattleyas,  286 

Cauliflower  or  Broccoli,  219  ;  Early  Giant, 
249;  Her  Majesty,  220 

Cauliflowers,  autumn-sown,  152 

Ceanothus  rigidus,  249 

Cedrus  Deodara  robusta,  199 

Celeriac,  192 

Celery,  124,  190,  262,  335  ;  cooking,  a  valu- 
able, 22  ;  diseased,  126  ;  trenches,  238  ; 
Turnip-rooted  or  Celeiiac  in  winter,  22 

Cement  tank,  plants  for,  214 

Chalk  soil,  plants  for,  262 

Charlock  in  Corn  crops,  destruction  of,  242 

Cherries,  77,  189,  251 ;  damaged,  287 ; 
Morello,  77,  94 ;  and  Pears,  preserving, 
227 

Chervil,  139,  310 

Cherry  culture,  useless,  329  ;  the  Bird,  320 

Chicory,  44  ;  blanching,  ISO 

Choisya  ternata,  114 

Chrysanthemum,"  "The,  50;  blooms  on 
each  plant,  stopping,  263  ;  Bronze 
Thompson,  51 ;  leaf-rust,  cure  and  pre- 
vention of,  13 ;  single-flowered  early, 
Dora  Godfrey,  35 

Chrysanthemums,  buds  and  breaks  of, 
332;  colour,  time  of  blooming,  &c, 
110  ;  decorative,  52  ;  dwarf,  54  ; 
early  -  flowering,  261 ;  for  exhibition, 
stopping  and  timing,  28  ;  fifty  good  deco- 
rative, 99 


Chrysanthemums  to  flower  at  Christmas, 
262  ;  Japanese,  for  market,  14  ;  new,  72  ; 
Japanese,  101 ;  Pompon,  miniature, 
24  ;  for  pot  culture,  28  ;  stopping  and 
timing,  36;  twelve  autumn  -  flowering 
outdoor,  167 ;  varieties  to  flower  in  O-inch 
pots,  256  ;  white,  late  decorative  varie- 
ties, 71 

Chysis,  151 

Cinerarias,  178;  how  to  grow,  280  ;  Webb's, 
170 

Clay,  burning,  180 

Clematis  davidiana,  53;  grafting,  166; 
montana,  287  ;  m.  rubens,  242 

Clematises,  the  placing  of,  183 

Climbers  on  trees,  29 ;  pruning,  69 

Codlin  moth,  the,  274 

Coelogyne  cristata,  213 

Colchicum  autumnaie,  37 ;  double  white, 
the,  171 

Coleus,  a  new,  99  ;  shirensis,  99 

Colour  effect  in  the  flower  garden,  113 

Commelina  caslestis,  19 

Composil?e,  self-sterile,  315 

Compounds,  poisonous,  for  horticultural 
purposes,  182 

Conifer,  a  golden-leaved,  114 

Conservatory,  plants  in,  264 

Coreopsis  Grantii,  101 

Cosmos  bipinnatus,  3S 

Cottage  Gardening,"  "Early  Lessons  in, 

155 

"  Country  in  Town  "  exhibition,  171 

Cropping  ground,  95 

Crops,  rotation  of,  92 

Crown  Imperials  in  grass,  259 

Cucumbers,  189,  190,  202 

Culture  of  Vegetables  and  Flowers  from 
Roots  and  Seeds,"  "The,  238 

Currant,  the  Black,  26 

Currants,  125  ;  Black,  27,  110  ;  Red,  pinch- 
ing. 304 

Cut  Flowers,"  "  The  Book  of,  125 

Cuttings,  sand  for,  203 

Cycas,  a  new,  246 

Cyclamen  Low's  Salmon,  IS,  48  ;  sweet- 
scented  forms,  54  ;  and  Primulas,  137  ; 
sweet-scented,  notes  on  the,  6  ;  two- 
year-old,  135,  170,  245  ;  Persian,  the,  36, 
281 ;  Messrs.  Webb  and  Sons,  96 

Cydonia  japonica  cardinalis,  330 

Cymbidium  rhodocheilum,  315 

Cymbidiums,  298 

Cyphomandra  betacea,  39 

Cypripedium,  new,  C.  Alcibiades  magni- 
flcum,  55  ;  arthurianum,  79  ;  bellatulum, 
334;  insigne  and  vars.,  43;  for  winter 
decoration,  62 ;  Thalia,  Mrs.  Francis 
Wellesley,  9 

Cypripediums,  hybrid,  76  ;  sowing  seeds 
of,  76 

Cytisus  kewensis,  282  ;  prascox,  318 


Dafliodil  annual,  a,  130, 148  ;  the  Cyclamen, 
185,  244  ;  early  days  of  the,  255,  297  ;  the 
Hoop-petticiat,  222.  303 ;  and  other, 
271  ;  notes,  70, 103, 197,  233,  243,  291,  303 
origin  of  the  white  trumpet,  &c.,  221 , 
seedling,  a  beautiful,  182  ;  yellow  stripe 
disease,  229,  271,  303 

Daffodils,  91 ;  fifty  favourite,  244 ;  not 
flowering,  252,  270  ;  at  Lissadell,  231  ;  in 
the  market,  67 ;  poisoning  from,  67 ; 
seedling,  new,  270 

Dahlia,  Cactus,  The  Pilot,  268  ;  tubers, 
189 

Dahlias,  Cactus,  259 ;  planting,  140 

Dandelion,  44 

Daphne  rupestris,  327 

Datura,  45 

Delphinium  sulphureum,  153 

Delphiniums,  258 

Dendrobium  Curtisii,  145 ;  nobile  album, 
160  ;    Fhalcenopsis    schrbderianum    and  | 
vara.,    189;    thyrsiflorum,    303;    wardi-  i 
anum,  261  i 

Dendrobiums,  76,  166  i 


Deutzias  In  Mr.  Gumbleton's  garden,  Bel- 
grove,  Queenstown,  99 

Devon,  a  note  from,  231 

Dickson,  Mr.  George,  3 

Dlervilla  (Weigela)  Fleur  de  Mai,  249 

Drodalacanthus  parvus,  20 

Dondia  epipactis,  173 

Dundee  school  children,  culture  of  flowers. 
by,  183 


Echium  Wildpretii,  252 

Edinburgh,  Princes  Street  Gardens,  35 

Elm,  Siberian,  the,  146 

Endive,  76 

Epidendrum  o'brienianum,  334 

Epiphronitis  Veitchii,  108 

Ercilla  spicata,  228 

Eremuri,  177,  251 

Eremurus,  Himalayan,  the,  85 

Erica  hybrida  Veitchii,  96 ;  iusitanica,  105- 

Eryngiums,  341 

Escallonia  florihunda,  19 

Eucharis  mite,  77 

Eucomis  punctata,  319 

Eupatorium  vernale,  S3 

Euphorbia  epithymoides,  294 

Euphorbias,  some,  79 

Evergreens  for  outside,  311 ;  planting,  61, 

201  ;  pruning,  189 
Examination  of  Ecardeners  in  public  parks- 

and  gardens,  158 
Exhibition  Munster-Connacht,  315 


Fennel,  Florence,  or  Finocchio,  180 

Fern  fronds  shrivelled,  203 

Ferns  for  covering  walls,  104  ;  Filmy,  and- 
Wardian  cases,  32  ;  growing  in  bottles, 
218 ;  in  the  house,  308 ;  in  Wardian 
case,  308 ;  scale  on,  215 

Fig.  the,  108 ;  house.  109 ;  trees,  non- 
fruiting,  78 

Figs,  152,  262 ;  dropping,  287  ;  in  pots, 
fruit  falling  off,  239  ;  outdoor,  298 

Fir,  the  Douglas,  29 

Florence  Fennel,  the,  194 

Flower  border,  29 ;  garden,  January,  11 

Flowers  in  a  County  Down  garden,  314  ;  ia 
the  North,  93 

Forget-me-nots,  the,  293 

Forsythia  europfea,  99 

Freesia,  a  new,  99,  184 

Freesias,  179  ;  hybrid,  173 

Fritillary,  early  and  distinct,  an,  133 

Fruit-buds  from  birds,  protecting,  179;. 
growing,  hardy,  208 ;  harvest  in  South 
Africa,  299;  importance  of  grading  and 
packing,  301  ;  industry,  the  Blairgowrie,  ' 
290 ;  prospects  (April),  230.  267  ;  thin- 
ning, 236  ;  tree  planting  in  Fifeshire,  34  ;. 
trees,  92,  179  ;  grafting,  154 ;  manures 
for,  132  ;  on  cottages.  259 ;  planting,  &c., 
12,  21 ;  pruning,  46 ;  recently-planted, 
298  ;  selections  of,  154  ;  sewage  matter 
for,  239 

Fruits,  preserving,  227 ;  for  preserving, 
bottling,  252 ;  and  vegetables,  new^ 
133,  135 

Fuchsias,  some  new,  245 

Furze  (double)  from  cuttings,  311 


Galtonia,  the,  163 

Garden  Album."  "The,  51,  156;  Design 
in  Italy,"  "The  Art  of,  335;  on  the 
Avon,  a  public,  158 ;  damp,  plants  for, 
62  ;  new,  263 ;  cropping,  46 ;  shaded, 
191 ;  small,  139 ;  planting,  178  ;  pro- 
fltable  crop  for,  228 

Gardener,  Earl  of  Elgin's,  presentation  to> 
159 
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Gardeners,  lady,  at  work,  51 ;  oppor- 
tunitiea,  youog,  20,  68,  84 

Gardeoers,  prizes  (or,  December  awards, 
50  ;  February,  66,  98  ;  February  awards, 
182 ;  March,  130,  166 ;  March  awards, 
230  ;  April,  194,  206,  226  ;  April  awards, 
278;  May,  242,  254;  June,  290;  Royal 
BenevoleDt  Institution,  302 

Gardening  for  Beginners— 

Abutilon,  propagating,  58 ;  Ageratums 
from  cuttings,  raising,  90 ;  Anemone, 
Japanese,  75  ;  Anemones,  Japanese,  165  ; 
annuals,  hardy,  151 ;  the  use  of,  224  ; 
Antirrhinuma  for  massing,  75 ;  Apple 
Bismarck,  10;  diseases,  260;  growing 
the,  260 ;  the  propagation  of  the,  200  ; 
pruning  the,  2G0  ;  pruning  the  (winter), 
74  ;  Apples,  varieties  of,  260  ;  and  Peara, 
bush,  pruning,  91  ;  Arabia,  26 ;  the 
white,  224 ;  Asparagus,  122 ;  Aster 
sinensis  or  single  Comet,  236;  Bimboo, 
the,  237  ;  Bean,  Dwarf  Fan  or  Cluster, 
122  ;  Begonias,  bedding,  42 ;  two  valu- 
able, 200 ;  winter-flowering,  224 ;  bien- 
nials, sowing,  260 ;  Bladder  Senna,  the, 
107  ;  blue  flowers  in  winter,  42 ;  birds  in 
the  garden,  91 ;  boxes,  planta  in,  225 ; 
bulbs  in  fibre,  91,  151  ;  after  flowering  in 
pots  and  boxes,  136 ;  in  the  mixed 
border,  296;  to  plant  in  April,  212; 
Canary  Creeper,  the,  250 ;  Cannas  for 
bedding,  237 ;  Carnations,  165 ;  after 
-    planting,    237 ;    from    seed,    164,     189 ; 

.  seedling,  297;  Carrots,  Eirly  Stump 
Horn,  344 ;  Cherry,  winter,  43 ;  Chry- 
santhemum growing  for  beginners,  58 ; 
Chrysanthemums,  some  good,  42 ;  late 
flowering,  for  decorations,  10 ;  Pompon, 
for  a  beginner,  224 ;  six  Pompons  of 
«asy  culture,  224 ;  propagating,  10 ; 
work  among  the,  90 ;  what  to  do  with 
your  plants,  106 ;  Clematises,  pruning, 
272 ;  conservatory  against  the  house, 
the,  91 ;  Cucumbers  in  frames,  188  ;  and 
Melons  in  pots  in  greenhouse,  284  ;  Cur- 
rant, black,  296 ;  Currants,  red  and 
white,  296;  cuttings  of  various  forms, 
106 ;  Daffodils  not  flowering,  224 ; 
Dahlias,  propagating,  176 ;  Dictamnus 
Fraxineila,  296;  Fern,  room,  a  valuable, 
43 ;  Ferns,  about  hardy,  308 ;  banks  of, 
200 ;  in  the  house,  308 ;  in  Wardian 
cases,  SOS ;  Fig  trees,  hints  on  growing, 
236;  Foray  thiaa,  the,  236;  frames 
and  greenhouses,  122 ;  fruit  tree 
blossom,  protecting,  200 ;  trees,  gum- 
ming in,  11 ;  wall,  165  ;  should  they  be 
allowed  to  fruit  the  first  year  after 
planting,  11 ;  Fuchsias,  hardy,  some, 
164  ;  in  the  conservatory,  151 ;  gardens, 
small,  laying  out,  123,  150  ;  gas-Ilme  in 
the  garden,  122  ;  Geranium,  miniature 
foliage,  a,  212 ;  Geraniums,  Oak-leaved, 
296 ;  spring  propagation  of,  150  ;  Gladi- 
oli, planting,  236  ;  Globe  Flowers,  273  ; 
Godetias,  250 ;  Gooseberry,  the,  296 ; 
cuttings,  42;  Grasses,  namental,  236; 
Grapea,  thinning,  236  greenhouse,  un- 
heated,  flowers  in  the,  123 ;  greenhouses 
and  frames,  122;  hardening  off,  272; 
hardy  plants,  seeds  of,  260 ;  hedges, 
clipping,  285;  h«eing,  212;  Holliea, 
groups  of,  43 ;  transplanting,  236 ;  hot- 
bed, making  a,  122  ;  hot-beds  In  blocks, 
106 ;  making,  74  ;  Iris,  the  Netted,  166  ; 
reticulata,  165 ;  Irises  for  the  town 
garden,  123;  Ivies  by  cuttings,  propaga- 
tion of,  212  ;  Lrelia  anceps,  188  ;  lawn, 
the,  224  ;  lawns,  new,  making,  164  ;  Lily, 
white,  the,  42  ;  Lilies,  75  ;  in  tubs,  107 ; 
Loganberry,  the,  296 ;  Melons  and 
Cucumbers  in  pots  in  greenhouae, 
284 ;  Melons,  setting,  308 ;  mulch- 
ing, 201  ;  Mustard  and  Cress,  90 ; 
Narcissus,  the,  106;  Nasturtiums  in 
window  -  boxes,  225  ;  Nectarine  and 
Peach,  the,  284 ;  Orchid  growing  for 
beginners  :  Soil  and  treatment,  10  ;  Fan- 
sies,  Violetta,  164 ;  Parsley,  90 ;  Peach 
tree,  disbudding,  2L2  ;  trees,  disbudding, 
260  ;  in  the  suburban  garden,  107  ;  and 
Nectarine,  the,  284 ;  Peaches,  the  beat 
time  to  prune,  164 ;  Pear,  the,  272 ; 
Pears  as  pyramids  and  bushes,  273 ; 
as  standards,  273 ;  Pear  tree,  pruning 
the,  320 ;  Peas,  59 ;  for  August, 
236  ;  Phlox  Drnmmondii,  250  ;  plan,  a 
garden,  10 ;  plant,  room,  a  good,  43 ; 
Plum,  the,  273 ;  Potatoes,  early,  some 
good,  176  ;  potting  plants,  26 ;  propaga- 
gation  by  eyes  or  cuttings,  106  ;  by 
grafting,  136  ;  hints  about,  150  ;  propa- 
gating notes,  some,  176;  pruning  the 
Apple  (winter),  74  ;  some  errors  in,  104  ; 
Raspberry,  the,  296 ;  Rhododendron,  a 
winter  -  flowering,  91;  Rhododendrons 
and  Lilies,  43  ;  rock  and  water  garden- 
ing, 150;  Rocket,  white,  206  ;  root- 
pruning— why  is  it  necessary  ?  11  ;  Rose, 
Banksia,  the,  165 ;  green,  the,  122 ; 
growths,  thinning,  235  ;  rotation,  the 
<lue8tion  of,  10 


Gardening  for  Beginners  (contimied)— 

Roses,  climbing,  vigorous,  187  ;  from 
cuttings,  176 ;  and  draughts,  237 ; 
dwarf,  pruning,  75;  newly  -  planted, 
177  ;  old,  pruning,  212  ;  rambling, 
pruning,  75 ;  In  tubs,  107 ;  and 
Violas,  224 ;  on  walls,  200 ;  salt  on 
porous  soils,  the  value  of,  122  ;  Salvia,  a 
beautiful,  58 ;  aeed-sowlng  (April),  213  ; 
under  glass,  January,  11 ;  seeds,  sowing, 
59;  aeedllngs,  thinning,  250,  273; 
shading,  200  ;  shrubs,  pruning,  75  ;  slugs 
and  tender  growths,  237  ;  spring  flowers, 
planting,  200  ;  Stocks,  Ten-week,  250 ; 
Strawberry,  the,  296 ;  forcing,  224  ; 
Strawberries,  some  good  old,  122  ;  in 
autumn,  261  ;  Sweet  Peas,  164 ;  late 
sowing  of,  261 ;  Tamarix  for  a  group  on 
the  lawn,  the,  164  ;  Thorns,  pink  and 
scarlet,  43;  Tomatoes  in  a  greenhouse 
or  frame,  how  to  grow,  272 ;  out  of 
doors,  250 ;  Trolliua,  273 ;  Umbrella 
plant,  the,  212 ;  Vaporite,  224  ;  Vines, 
from  eyes  and  buds,  propagating,  42 ; 
planting,  250 ;  pruning  open-air,  137  ;  in 
unheated  vineries.  74  ;  the  roots  of,  42 ; 
training,  296 ;  Vines,  grafting,  344 ; 
Violas,  75,  285;  planting,  200;  and 
Roses,  224  ;  wall  fruit  trees  in  flower, 
177;  watering,  177;  woodlice,  69; 
wireworma,  273 

Gardens,  laying  out,  191 

Garrya,  elliptica,  199;  in  Scotland,  249 

Gentlana  acaulls,  237  ;  verna,  237 

Gentians,  century-old,  230 

Geraniums,  damping  of  227 ;  and  Cal- 
ceolarias, 94 

Gesneras,  61 

Gishurst  compound  as  a  winter  dressing,  39 

Gladioli,  44,  331 

Gladiolus  Hollandia,  52 

Glasgow,  proposed  new  park  for,  50 

Gloxinias,  269 

Gooseberry  buds,  preserving,  94 

Gooaeberries,  27,  125,  275  ;  as  a  fence,  78; 
profitable,  75 

Gorse,  Heather,  &c.,  planting,  239 

Grafting,  177 

Grape  Hyacinth,  the,  283 

Grapes,  190  ;  bloom  on,  63  ;  shanking,  287 

"Grass,"  238 

Grass  as  manure,  lawn,  312  ;  ornamental, 
anew,  51 

Grasses  suitable  for  lawns,  78 

Greenhouse,  flowers  f  jr  the  (prize  essay), 
15  ;  fruit  and  Roses  in,  178;  heating  a, 
46,  252  ;  heating  a  small,  101  ;  plant,  a 
winter-flowering,  245  ;  plants,  uncom- 
mon, 153 

Gunnersbury  House  Gardens,  notes  from, 
241 

H. 

Habenaria  carnea,  165  ;  militaria,  165 

Half-hardy  plants,  139 

Hamamelis  arborea,  105 

Hardy  flower  borders,  27, 138,  251 ;  plants, 
seeds  of,  202 

Harebells,  mountain,  33 

Heaths,  low-growing,  127 

Hedge  plant,  a  good,  193;  Sweet  Briar, 
288 

Hedgerows  and  duat,  253 

Heloniopais  breviacarpa,  319 

Hemsley,  Oliver  Tietjens,  31 

Herbs,  76 

Hippeastrum  Marjory,  234 

Hlppeastrums  in  the  market,  67 

Hollies,  selections  of,  263 

Holly,  planting  the,  205 

Hollyhock,  the,  52 

Honeysuckle,  a  Chinese,  105  ;  and  Wis- 
taria, 153 

Honeysuckles,  the  bush,  71,  145 

Hornbeam,  a  fine,  174 

Horseradish,  124 

Horticultural  Club,  the,  47,  127,  204  ;  East 
Anglian,  19,  67, 30, 128,  204  ;  Note-book," 
"  The,  170 

Hot-bed,  preparing  manure  for  a,  192 

Hot-beds,  124  ;  making,  60 

Hoya  carnosa,  234 

Hyacinth,  the  Feather,  114 

Hyacinths,  Grape,  the,  283 

Hydrangeas,  blue,  190 


I. 

Impatlens  Holstil,  67 

Indian  gardening  appointments,  156 

Ipomcea  rubro-cierulea,  93 

Iris,  Algerian,  the,  115 ;  assyriaca,  195 ; 
beautiful,  a,  24 ;  bucbarica,  243  ;  leaf- 
blotch  fungua,  312  ;  ochroleuca,  68,  133  ; 
Siberian,  the,  342  ;  stylosa,  110  ;  suaiana, 
274 

Irises,  191;  growing  Spanish,  310;  Japa- 
nese, 190 ;  the  Juno,  136 ;  the  new 
Regello-cyclus,  307 


"  Irish  Gardening,"  170 

lamene  calathlna  grandiflora,  251 

Ivy.  the  Poison,  249 

Ixias,  214  ;  and  Sparaxis,  210,  283,  314 


J. 

Jacobiniaa,  36 

Japanese  dwarf  trees,  263 

Jasminum  primulinum,  71, 148  ;  not  hardy, 

38 
Journal  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society, 

64 

K. 

Kalanchce  flammea,  167 

Kale  Sutton's  Favourite,  220 

Kensington  Gardena,  flowers  In,  278 

Kent  garden,  notes  from  a,  50 

Kerria,  double-flowered,  the,  99 

Kew,  Royal  Gardens,  the  late  director,  3 ; 
new  assistant  -  director  of,  18  ;  new 
director,  19  ;  in  Lilac-time,  290 ;  names, 
277 ;  rock  garden,  the,  81  ;  springtime 
at,  278  ;  Royal  Gardens,"  "Wild  Fauna 
and  Flora  of,  206  ;  Guild,""  "Journal  of 
the,  51 

Kitchen  garden  edginga,  146  ;  January,  12  ; 
small,  how  to  crop  it  profitably,  265 

Knlphoflas,  winter-flowering,  8i 

Kochia  trichophylla,  66 


Laburnum  and  sparrows,  302 

Lachenalias,  19, 135 

Lsella  anceps  and  vars.,  59 

Ligerstioemla  indica,  34,  246 

Lake,  the  Kew,  1 

Larkspurs,  the,  258 

Lathr^ea  clandestina,  274 

Lathyrua  pubescens,  227 

Laurels,  pruning,  146 

'*  Laver,'"  how  to  cook,  194 

Lawn  dreaalng,  263  ;  improving,  214  ;  moas 
on,  62  ;  moaay,  13  ;  Plantains  In  a,  202  ; 
remaking,  310;  weedy,  13;  worms  in, 
311 

Lawns,  formation  and  care  of,  84, 102 

Leeka,  108 

Legal  points,  31,  47,  96,  167,  180.  228,  288 

Lent  Lilies,  doubling,  131,  172,  198 

Lettuce,  summer,  a  valuable  new,  Lord 
Kitchener,  220  ;  Sutton's  Forcing,  310 

Lettuces,  262 

Life,  indestructibility  of,  242 

Lilacs,  263 ;  all  the  year  round,  222 ; 
forcing,  276 

Lilies  in  flower,  247  ;  at  Kew,  three  Inter- 
esting, 267  ;  notes  on,  231  ;  in  1905,  5,  36, 
113  ;  of  the  Valley,  rose-c  Moured,  261 

Lillum  Brownii  and  vara.,  234 

Lilium  giganteum,  263,  199 

Lily,  black,  from  Palestine,  153  ;  black, 
the,  276 ;  a  rare.  292 ;  autchuenense, 
292 ;  of  the  Nile,  45  ;  of  ihe  Valley,  14 

LisBOchilus  Horsfallil,  235 

Liverpool  Botanic  Gardena,  255 

Lobelia,  double-flowered  blue,  a  new,  186 

Lobelias,  124 

Loganberry,  the,  162,  166 

Lonicera  fragrantisslma,  105 

Loropetalum  chinense,  95 

Love-in-a-Mist,  the,  8 

Lynch,  Mr.  R.  I.,  2 

Lysol  as  a  remedy  for  mildew  on  Roses, 
317,  340 

M. 

Manure,  fowl,  value  of,  216 

Marguerite,  the  blue,  27 ;  Queen  Alex- 
andra, 285 

Marrow,  a  trailing  Custard,  310 

Marrows,  233  ;  vegetable,  178,236, 317  ;  and 
runner  Beans,  255 

Marah  Marigolds,  the,  268 

Marshall,  Mr.  W..  V.M.H.,  dinner  to,  158 

Mauve  garden,  275 

May,  flowera  for,  263 

Meconopsia  racemosa,  37,  83 

Medlars,  183 

Melons,  27,  109,  262,  281 ;  about,  304  ;  in 
frames,  190  ;  quality  and  flavour  of,  21 

Mercury  or  Perennial  Spinach,  219 

Mertensla  primuloides,  20 

Mertenaias,  the,  319 

Mezereon,  the,  130,  175 

Mignonette,  113  ;  in  pots,  174 

Mildew  on  Roses,  325 

Mlltonlaa,  91 

Mirabelle  Plums,  119 

Mistletoe,  red,  114;  red-berried,  174 

Montbretias,  103,  225 

Morisia  hypogsoi,  211 

Moschosma  riparlum,  69, 120 
I  MuBcarl,  233 


Mushrooms,  44,  238  ;  in  meadows,  329  ;  In 

the  open,  how  to  grow,  249 
Mustard  and  Cresa,  103 


N. 

Narcissus  Bulbocodium,222;  cyclamlneus, 

148 ;  at  Kew,  244  ;  fields  of,  103  ;  hybrid, 

new  race  of,  130 
Nasturtium,  flame,  151,  222 
Nectarinea  and  Peaches  under  glass,  162, 

201 ;  disbudding,  237 
Nelumbium  luteum,  237 
Nemeaia  strumosa  Suttoni,  104 
Nettles,  destroying,  238 
New  Zealand,  a  note  from,  271 ;   autumn 

flower  show  in,  314 
Nicotiana  Sanderse,  242,  247,  340 ;  tomen- 

toaa  variegata,  19 
Nigella,  the,  8 
Novelties,  unfixed,  53 
North  border,  plants  for,  153 
Nuto,  166 


Obituary  :  Fierens,  M.  Ernest,  79;  Forrest, 
Mr.  John,  128 ;  Hemaley,  Mr.  O.  T., 
funeral  of,  80  ;  Herbert,  Mr.  Henry,  80  ; 
Miller,  Sir  James,  Bart.,  80;  Norman, 
Mr.  George,  155 

Odontogloasum  citroamum,  108,  309 ;  fow- 
lerlanum,  173  ;  grande,  309  ;  house,  the, 
201  ;  Insleayi,  309  ;  a  new,  173  ;  wilcke- 
anum  acbroderianum,  23 

Odontoglossuma,  28,  139 

Olearia  Haaatil,  115 

Omphalodes  Lucille,  283 

Oocldium  tigrlnum,  237  ;  varlcoaum 
Rogersli,  237 

Onions,  44,  lOS,  139,  166,  262  :  winter,  298 

Orchard  house,  the,  225,  298  ;  planting  an, 
127  ;  the  small,  12,  84,  Sti,  162 

Orchards,  old,  and  new  plantations,  31 

Orchid,  an  easily-grown,  82;  a  rare,  315; 
growing  for  beginners,  27 

Orchids,  11,  139  ;  at  Chardwar,  40;  culti- 
vating various,  115 ;  for  stove,  78 ; 
potting,  154 ;  (temperatures),  293  ;  use- 
ful, 172;  watering,  203;  wild,  some,  256 

Ornithidium  coccineum,  62 

Osmanthus  iliclfolius,  19S 

Ostrowskia  magnifica  In  dry  soil,  278 

Osalls,  the,  269 


Pa3onies,  tree,  in  spring,  protecting,  67 

Pseony,  hybrid,  Le  Printempa,  285 

Palms,  aome  beautiful,  6 

Pampas  Grass  in  a  London  garden,  267 

Pansies,  tufted,  blue,  185 ;  a  note  about, 
291 ;  and  Violas  from  Rothesay,  273 ; 
difference  between,  300  ;  (VIolaa)  from 
Rothesay,  201 

Paris  flower  show,  novelties  at  the,  290 

Parsley,  125,  139,  310 

Parsnips,  00, 178  ;  diseased,  30  ;  large,  98 

Parterre,  planting,  166 

Peach  blossoms,  absence  of  pollen  on,  192 ; 
houses,  early,  298  ;  leaf-curl,  264  ;  Pere- 
grine, 334  ;  wall,  the,  77,  106  ;  with  soft 
wood,  14  ;  tree,  ants  in,  312  ;  tree 
flowers  falling,  179 ;  and  Nectarine  under 
glass,  152 

Peaches,  early,  27  ;  leaf-curl  in,  270  ;  and 
Nectarines  disbudding,  237 ;  under  glass, 
201 

Pear  Amadotte,  68  ;  Charles  Ernest,  -12, 
183;  the  Kieffer,  6s ;  leaves  diseased, 
300 ;  midge,  336 ;  Pitmaston  Duchess, 
63;  tree  blossom  falling,  300;  tree,  re- 
tarding a,  281 

Pears  and  Cherries,  preserving,  227 ;  not 
flowering,  276 

Peas,  92,  139,  190,  238,  262,  293 ;  autumn- 
sown,  28  ;  garden,  129 ;  new,  125 ;  the 
best,  30;  and  mice,  155 

Pelargonium  Clorlnda,  293 

Pelargoniums  at  Penzance,  331 ;  winter- 
flowering,  179 ;  zonal,  108 

Pergola,  a  Rose,  87 

Pergolas,  59 

Phalus,  culture  of,  154 

Pha]n3nopBids,  262 

Phlox,  Perry's,  274 

Photographs,  exhibition  of,  314 

"Pictorial  Practical  Carnation  Growing, 
238 

Pine-apple,  variegated,  73 

Pine-apples,  44,  261 

Pinks,  borders  of.  73  ;  Mule,  248 

Pits  and  frames,  108 

Plant  portraits,  recent,  33, 93, 159, 218, 266 

Planting,  12 

PlectranthuB  crassus,  2 

Plum,  the  Wickson,  149 

Plumbago  rosea,  3 

Polnaettlas,  340 

Polyanthuses,  286  ;  and  Primroses,  274 
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Polygonum  baldechuanlcuni,  191 

Potash,  sulphate  of,  for  grass,  ISO 

Potato  crop,  lojury  to  the  Lothiaua,  314 ; 
leaf-curl,  21 ;  planting,  experimental,  67 ; 
tubers,  not  decaying,  64  ;  sprouting,  94 

Potatoes,  28,  76,  108,  166,  202,  251,  298; 
cooking,  20,  63 ;  not  decaying,  4,  35, 
125 ;  manuring,  126  ;  planting,  62  ;  pre- 
paring and  planting,  171 ;  scabbed,  180  ; 
in  Scotland,  experiments  with,  170 ; 
seed,  sprouting,  167 

Poultry  manure,  uses  of,  167 

Primrose,  Evening,  an,  20 

Primroses,  286 ;  blue,  170  ;  double,  273  ;  at 
Wlsley,  243,  254 ;  planting,  310 ;  and 
Polyanthuses,  299,  303 

Primula,  the  Chinese,  217  ;  from  China,  a 
new,  303  ;  floribunda,  2 ;  Fortune!,  210  ; 
japonlca  at  Wlsley,  327;  kewensls,  67, 
135  ;  obconlca,  82,  109 ;  Star,  the,  C6, 
234  ;  viscosa,  186 

Primulas,  Messrs.  Bull  and  Sons',  96 ; 
Messrs.  Webb  and  Sons',  35  ;  from  seed, 
raising,  226 ;  Star,  170 ;  and  Cyclamen, 
137 

Privet  stems,  mice-eating,  127 

Prize  for  choice  vegetables,  283  ;  the  Nelll 
Memorial,  314 

Frizes  for  gardeners,  December  awards, 
2,  50;  wall  gardens,  13,  47;  January 
awards,  130 ;  February,  66, 98  ;  February 
awards,  182 ;  March,  130,  156 ;  March 
awards,  230  ;  April,  194,  206,  226  ;  April 
awards,  278  ;  May,  242,  254  ;  June,  290, 
302 

Propagator,  a  frame,  109 

Prophet  flower,  the,  298 

Pruning  bush  fruit  trees,  102 ;  early- 
flowering  shrubs,  282  ;  of  flowering  trees 
and  shrubs,  the,  277 ;  fruit  trees,  60, 
110 ;  recently-planted  fruit  trees  and 
bushes,  124;  Rose,  the  "ABC"  of, 
169 ;  of  Roses,  157 

Prunus  cerasifera,  146 

Pyrus  lobata,  146 


Radish,  Sutton's  Earliest  of  All,  251 

Radishes,  60 

Rainfall  In  Cheshire,  50 ;  in  1905,  18,  34, 
S3 

Ranunculi,  59 

Raspberries,  27,  166,  275  ;  yellow,  295 

Raspberry  mite,  336 

Rats,  destroying  water,  314 

Ravenscourt  Park,  flowers  in,  255 

Regent's  Park,  flowers  in,  255 

Retinospora  pisifera  aurea,  114 

Rhazya  orientalis,  226 

Rhubarb,  44, 76, 152,  203 ;  Daw's  Champion, 
310 ;  leaves,  value  of,  218,  266,  315 ; 
Burbank's  crimson  winter,  26  ;  leaves, 
use  of,  255 

Rhododendron,  the  Dahurian,  146  ;  daurl- 
cum,  146;  Manglesil,  329;  show,  John 
Waterer's,  326 ;  White  Pearl,  246 

Rhododendrons,  &c.,  43  ;  Indian,  285  ;  out- 
door, from  Ireland,  96;  some  beautiful, 
327 

Richardlas  in  Kew  Gardens,  some,  303 

Riviera  notes,  17,  230 

Rock  Cresses,  286 ;  garden,  126 ;  making, 
120  ;  the  Eew,  81  ;  plants,  214 

Rosa  sericea,  294 ;  pteracantha,  314 

Rose  Aglaia,  245  ;  a  beautiful,  328  ; 
Alm6e  Vibert,  yellow  flowered,  19 ; 
Bouquet  d'Or,  pruning  a  newly- 
planted,  154  ;  climbing  Frau  Earl 
Druschki,  208,  281  ;  Crimson  Rambler, 
pruning,  264 ;  Dorothy  Perkins,  with 
dead  wood,  77 ;  foliage,  black  spot  on, 
192  ;  fountain,  an  ideal,  99  ;  Frau  Karl 
Druschki,  7 ;  Frau  Lilla  Rautenstrauoh, 
100 ;  Frau  Peter  Lambert,  23  ;  garden 
sunk,  109  ;  Gloire  de  Dijon,  on  wall,  78  ; 
growing  in  pots,  116  ;  the  new  J.  B, 
Clark,  105  ;  La  France,  311 ;  Maharajah, 
88 ;  Mar^chal  Niel,  standard,  under 
glass,  13;  Miss  Willmott,  54;  Mme. 
d'Arblay,  8;  Mme.  Leon  Pain,  328;  Mme 
Plantler,  40  ;  notes,  51 ;  pink,  a  new,  83  ; 
problem,  a,  184 ;  prospects  of  the  season, 
313  ;  pruning,  the  "  A  B  C  "  of,  169  ; 
R^ve  d'Or,  327;  pruning,  192,  216; 
stocks  budded  last  summer,  54;  W.  A. 
Richardson,  94 


Rose,  wichuralana,  227 ;  yellow,  new, 
M.  A.  Choutet,  292 ;  the  yellow  ram- 
bler, 115 

Roses,  261 ;  for  arbour,  215  ;  on  bank,  203  ; 
bone-meal  for,  45  ;  buttonhole,  29  ;  for 
chalky  soil,  127  ;  Christmas,  93, 118, 153  ; 
from  seed,  69;  climbing,  61;  pruned, 
311  ;  creeping,  311 ;  posts  for,  140  ; 
pruning,  60,  140 ;  fragrant,  54 ;  with 
green  centres,  276 ;  in  an  Irish  gar- 
den, 207;  January,  40;  jottings  about, 
23,  69,  116,  133,  160  ;  as  large  bushes, 
29  ;  lifting,  7 ;  losing  their  foliage,  46  ; 
Lysol  as  a  remedy  for  mildew  on,  68 ; 
Mart^chal  Niel,  how  to  grow,  100  ; 
May,  267  ;  mildew  on,  21,  133,  208,  276, 
339;  Moss,  100;  new,  in  Australia,  35; 
newer,  notes  on  a  few  of  the,  6  ;  pegging 
down,  83 ;  for  pergola,  14  ;  pillar,  179  ; 
planting  out  Marichal  Niel,  327 ; 
planted  In  November,  pruning,  154 ; 
how  to  prune,  144 ;  pruning,  157,  177, 
179,  215,  216 ;  pruning  bought,  192 ; 
neglected,  245  ;  plants  among,  94  ;  Pom- 
pon, some,  7  ;  pot,  restoring  to  health, 
257 ;  protecting  and  manuring,  60 ; 
Rambler,  some  good  new,  292  ;  the  right 
use  of,  65;  for  screen,  13;  semi-wild, 
127  ;  standard,  219,  257  ;  thirty -six  good 
Tea,  336  ;  for  windy  places.  268  ;  Tea, 
in  the  Highlands,  29 ;  red,  83  ;  in  Scot- 
land, 82 ;  thrlps  on,  47  ;  under  trees,  203 ; 
weeping,  and  their  treatment,  87  ;  in 
winter,  34 ;  with  green  centres,  336 ; 
work  among  the,  317 

Rubus  australis,  109 


Salads,  226,  29S  ;  French  v.  Eogllsh,  229 

Salsify  and  Scorzonera,  226 

Salvia  patens,  189 

Sander's  List  of  Hybrid  Orchids,  238 

Sauromatum  guttatum,  308 

Savoy  New  Year,  38 

Saxlfraga  aplculata,  211 ;  burseriana 
major,  114 ;  early,  a  beautiful,  114  ; 
Faldonslde,  248  ;  sancta,  223  ;  scardica, 
231 

SchizanthuB,  140 ;  flowers,  261 ;  wiseton- 
ensis,  251 

Schizostylis  coccinea,  213 

School  of  gardening,  a  new,  50  ;  Four  Oaks 
and  Sutton  Coldfleld,  207 

Scotland,  fruits  for,  179 ;  new  year  hardy 
plants  in,  57 

Sea  Hollies,  the,  341 

Seakale,  28,  60,  76,  180,  202,  287  ;  Beddard's 
Improved,  261 

Sedum  spectablle  rubrum,  302 

Seed  sowing,  165 

Seeds  to  be  sown  under  glass  (January), 
26  ;  various,  275 

Seedlings,  238 ;  in  frames,  191 ;  thinnlDg,  275 

Shallots  and  Garlic,  lOS 

Shrub,  a  new  early-flowering,  99  ;  flower- 
ing, for  small  gardens,  115 ;  purple- 
leaved,  a  beautiful,  146 

Shrubs,  berry-bearing,  14 ;  and  climbers 
for  low  walls,  S3 ;  deciduous,  311 ;  early- 
flowering,  pruning,  282 ;  flowering,  91 ; 
from  the  Atdenham  Gardens,  274  ;  from 
Exeter,  95  ;  newly-planted,  pruning,  95  ; 
hardy  deciduous  flowering,  43 ;  in 
town  garden,  191 ;  questions  about, 
239  ;  on  sand,  45  ;  spring-flowering,  297  ; 
winter-flowering,  215 

Sixty  acres  by  the  sea,  86 

Slugs  in  garden,  214 

Snowdrop,  the,  115 

Soci6l6  Fran^alse  d'Hortlculture  de 
Londres,  48 

S0CIETIK3— 

Aberdeen  Chrysanthemum,  128 ;  Bath 
Gardeners'  Debating,  48  ;  Brighton  and 
Sussex  Horticultural,  35;  British  Gar- 
deners', 254 ;  Broughty  Ferry,  204  ; 
Cardiff  Gardeners',  128  ;  Carnation, 
winter-flowering,  115,  218,  314  ;  Crawley 
and  District  Gardeners',  128 ;  Croydon 
Gardeners',  64,  80,  128;  Dumfriesshire 
and  Galloway  Horticultural,  228  ;  Dun- 
dee Horticultural,  80;  hardy  plant,  a, 
4,  53,  205 ;  Holywood  Horticultural, 
315  ;  Horticultural  Education,  50;  Kirk- 
bean  and  District,  80 ;  Liverpool  Horti- 
cultural, 216 


SociBTiEa  (continued)— 

Midland  Carnation  and  Plcotee.  155 ; 
National  Amateur  Gardeners',  228 ; 
National  Auricula  and  Primula 
(Southern  Section),  130  ;  National 
Carnation  and  Picotee,  242; 
National  Chrysanthemum,  1'28,  216  ; 
National  Dahlia,  159  ;  National  Rose, 
302 ;  National  Sweet  Pea,  35,  254 ; 
National  Tulip,  Show,  303 ;  North  of 
Scotland  Root,  Vegetable,  and  Fruit, 
48 ;  Fangbourne  and  District  Gar- 
deners', 204  ;  Plymouth  Daffodil,  240  ; 
Professional  Gardeners'  Friendly 
Benefit.  128 ;  Reading  and  District 
Gardeners',  204,  223 ;  RedhlU  and 
Reigate  Gardeners',  48,  80  ;  Royal 
Botanic,  gift  to,  51  ;  Royal  Cale- 
donian, 48 ;  Royal  Horticultural,  111, 
156,  168,  240 ;  annual  meeting,  98 ; 
Temple  Show,  294 ;  Scottish  Horticul- 
tural, 48  ;  and  its  work,  279 ;  South- 
ampton Royal  Horticultural,  138 ;  Tor- 
quay, Spring  Show,  216  ;  United  Hor- 
ticultural Benefit,  158;  Wakefield  and 
Paxton,  228  ;  Woolton  Chrysanthemum, 
80  ;  Woolton  Gardeners',  48  ;  Worthing 
Horticultural,  228 

Societies,  gardeners',  federation  of,  230; 
gardeners'  organising,  115 

Soli,  heavy  road  scrapings  for,  30 ;  pre- 
paring, 178 

Solanum  jasmlnoides,  21,  38,  69,  330 

Solomon's  Seal,  172 

Sophronitls  grandlflora,  28 

Sorrel  in  spring,  value  of,  220 

South  Africa,  fruit  harvest  in,  299 

Sparaxls  and  Ixlas,  210,  261,  283 

Sparmannia  afrlcana,  245 

Spinach,  190,  287  ;  perennial  or  Mercury, 
219  ;  perpetual,  114  ;  for  spring  supplies, 
39 

Spring  plants,  hardy,  91 ;  bedding,  notes 
on, 117 

Spurge,  hardy,  a  valuable,  294 

Statice,  latlfoUa,  70 

Stenoglottls  longifolia,  60 

Sternbergia  lutea,  153,  300 

Stock,  Beauty  of  Nice,  19 ;  white  Riviera 
market,  248 

Stocks,  single  and  double,  287 ;  Ten  Week, 
sowing,  too  early,  148 

Stoking,  hints  on,  32 

Strawberries,  108,  201,  237  ;  early  outdoor, 
339 ;  forced,  152 ;  forcing,  44  ;  how  to 
increase,  332 ;  in  summer  and  autumn, 
315  ;  protecting,  281 

Strawberry  Laxton's  Fillbasket,  339 

Streptocarpus,  109  ;  hybrids,  origin  of,  215 

Summer  flowers,  275  ;  Soowflake,  the,  142  ; 
!      precocious,  98 
i  Sutherlandia  frutescens,  274 
j  Sutton  and  Sons'  centenary,  19 

Sweet  Pea  Annual,"  *'  The,  67 
I  Sweet  Peas,  44,  89,  213;    all  about,   67; 
I      early,  132  ;  how  to  grow,  195  ;   new,  72  ; 
seasonable  thoughts  on  (January),  5  ;  in 
I      tubs,  89,  140,  166  ;  the  twelve  best,  45 

Sweet  Sultan  for  cutting,  the,  99 

Sweet  Sultans,  148 


T. 

Table  decoration,  49,  65 

Temperate  house  at  Kew,  the,  246 

Temple  show,  the,  294 

Thrlps  on  Roses,  47 

Thunbergia  laurifolia,  66 

Thunias,  177 

Tbyrsacanthus  rutilans,  209 

Tillandsla  carinata,  3 

Tobacco  growing  in  Ireland,  327;  the 
giant  variegated,  19 

Tomato  plants  falling,  264  ;  Sutton's  Cas- 
cade, 147 ;  Sutton's  Golden  Perfection. 
125  ;  winter,  a  useful,  255 ;  Wonder  of 
Italy,  279  ;  yellow,  26 

Tomatoes,  166, 202, 238,  286  ;  diseased,  312  ; 
early,  26 

Town  tree,  a  good,  146 

Tree-butcher,  the,  206 

Tree  roots,  forest,  178 

Trees  cankered,  14;  forest,  mixed  plant- 
ing of.  61 ;  grafted,  238 ;  and  shrubs, 
catkin  -  bearing,  191 ;  flowering,  the 
pruning  of,  277  ;  washing,  190 

Trenching,  28  / 


Tuberoses  outdoors,  117 

Tulip  Scarlet  Emperor,  114 

Tulips  from  Colchester,  285 

Turnip,  new,  Little  Marvel,  279 

Turnips,  60,  139,  202,  287 ;  yellow-fleshed, 

in  spring,  279 
Tussllago  fragrans,  67  r 

U. 

Uganda,  a  note  from,  194 


V. 

Vandas,  124 

"Vegetable,"  a  new,  171, 194 

Vegetables  and  fruits,  new,  133  ;  for  home 
and  exhibition,  150  ;  packing,  275  ; 
select,  for  1906,  15,  22,  39 

Verbena  Miss  Willmott,  66 

Veronicas,  New  Zealand ,  3 

Viburnum  Carleeii,  279  ;  a  new,  279 

Vine  borders,  92  ;  fallen  leaves  for  cover- 
ing, 102 ;  leaves,  203 ;  roots,  diseased, 
30  ;  shoots,  diseased,  287 

Vines,  60,  225 ;  about,  30  ;  dying,  179 ;  in 
cold  house,  154 ;  in  greenhouse,  309 ; 
management  of,  179 ;  mealy  bug  on, 
110 ;  mildew  on,  46 ;  newly-planted, 
127  ;  old,  renovating,  207 ;  rare,  155 ; 
young,  planting,  225 

Violas  at  the  Temple  Show,  302 

Violet  plants,  diseased,  110  ;  dying  off,  45  ; 
failing,  252;  injured,  190 

Violets,  78,  126 ;  double,  and  their  treat- 
ment, 268 ;  growing,  190 ;  to  increase, 
202 ;  Neapolitan  and  Comte  de  Brazza, 
211 ;  sweet,  181,  225 


vr. 

Walks  and  edgings,  213 

Wallflowers,  237 

Wall   garden,  a   famous,  34;   gardening, 

141,  219  ;  trees,  training,  nailing,  and 

tying,  44 
Walls,  low,  shrubs  and  climbers  for,  83 
Wardlan  cases,  68  ;  and  fllmy  Ferns,  32 
Wasps,  queen,  238 
Watercress  beds,  46 
Water  Lily  pond  at  Kew,  24 
Water  Lilies,  transplanting,  202 
Wax  flower,  the,  119,  234 
Weather  during  1905,  the,  314  ;  in  North 

Wales,  254;  at  Shendish,  Herts,  in  1905, 

18 
Webb  and  Sons,  Messrs.,  Wordsley,  Stoor- 

bridge,  214 
Weed,  the  "  Blanket,"  In  ponds,  325 
Weevils,  63 
Weir,  Harrison,  31 
Wellingtonia  glgantea,  239 
Wheat,  mummy,  302 
Wild  flowers,  the  protection  of,  289,  804 
Willow  for  cricket  bats,  158 ;  timber,  high 

price  for,    114 ;   white  or  Huntingdon, 

for  bat-making,  167 
Willows  for  basket-making,  241 
Window-box,  110  ;  gardening,  217 
Winter  Aconite,  a  new,  159  ;  flowers,  191 ; 

flowering  plant,  a  valuable,  69  ;  Heath, 

a,  105  ;    gardens,  hardy,  17  ;  flowering 

plants,  useful,  26 
Wireworm,  land  Infested  with,  152 
Wisbech  flower  farm,  a,  243 
Wisley,  hardy  flowers  at,  339 
Wistaria  and  Honeysuckle,  153;  multijnga 

rosea,  282,  302 
Wistarias,  the,  289 
Witch  Hazei,  the,  105 
Worms  in  lawn,  311 


Year,  the  old  and  the  new,  1 

Yew  hedges.  43 

York  Gala,  314 

Yucca,  a  new,  161 ;  nitida,  161 


Zinnias,  201 

Zygopetalum  Mackayii  and  intermedium, 

108 


Vlll. 
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ILLUSTRATED    ARTICLES. 


Abntilon,  how  to  raise,  68 
Ageratnms  from  cuttings,  raising,  90 
Alpine  plants  in  pans,  56,  57 
Androsace  Laggerl;  219 ;  lanuginosa  in  a 

Devonshire  garden,  175 
Anemone  apennina  in  grass,  232  ;  blanda, 

a  rill  of,  in  the  rock  garden  at  Kew,  196  ; 

the  Poppy,  306  ;   Wood,  large-flowered 

form  of  the,  233 
Apple  Bunyard's  Allington  Pippin  (coloured 

supplement) ;  pruning  the  (winter),  74  ; 

tree,  dwarf,  Bismarck,  two  years  old,  10  ; 

Warner's  King,  an  espalier  tree  of,  295 
Apricot,  the  Japanese,  186 
Arenaria  grandiflora,  149 
Auriculas,  beautiful  show,  In  the  nursery 

of   Mr.  James   Douglas,  280;    premier 

green-edged  show,  Mrs.   Henwood,  and 

premier  alpine  variety.  Majestic,  258 
Azalea,  a  bush,  in  the  Azalea  garden  at 

Kew,  306 


Daphne  rupestris,  327 
Dendrobium  Curlisii,  146  ;   nobile  album, 
160 


Eremurus,  Himalayan,  a  group  of  the,  S5 
Euphorbia  epithymoidea,  2',I5 


F. 

Fern  found  growing  in  a  bottle  buried  in 

the  soil,  218 
Fierens,  M   Ernest,  the  late,  79 
Fig  tree,  partion  of  branch,  236 
Flag,  the  Siberian,   by  the  lake    in   the 

Eoyal  Gaidens,  Kew,  342 
Francoa    ramosa    growing  outdoors  in    a 

New  Zealand  garden,  271 ;  (the  Maiden's 

Wreath)  growing   out  ot  doors   in  the 

south-west,  343 
Freesia  Tuberi;eni,  the  new,  184 
Fritillaria  Sewerzowi,  133 ;    distinct  and 

uncommon,  a,  133 


Beale,  Dr.  Lionel  Smith,  the  late,  206 
Begonia,  new  tuberous,  Alice,  328 
Bjgonias,  spring-flowering,  a  wall  of,  200  ; 

tuberous,  new  (coloured  supplement) 
Bog  garden  at  Gnaton  Hall,  121  ;  stepping- 
stones  and  water  channels  in  the,  121 ; 
site  for  the,  at  Gnaton  Hall,  1'20 
Baddleia  asiatica,  89  ;  variabilis  magniflca 
(coloured  supplement) 


Calanthe  Bryan,  grown  from  one  bulb,  172 

Caltha  polypetala,  269 

Campanula  pyramidalis  self-sown  in  wall,  4 

Cape  Pondweed  in  the  Royal  Horlicul- 
tural  Society's  garden  at  Wialey,  the, 
339 

Carnations,  Marguerite,  147  ;  on  a  wall, 
248 ;  three  new  (coloured  supplement) 

Carrots  thinned,  250  ;  not  thinned,  250 

Catasetum  splendens  punctatissimum,  88 

Cauliflower  Her  Majesty,  220 

Cedrus  Deodara  robusta.  198 

Cerastium  tomentoaum  in  a  dry  wall,  143 

China,  a  beautiful  hardy  climbing  plant 
from  (Vitis  henryana),  341 

Chrysanthemum  buds,  *' taking,"  332; 
new.  Bronze  Thompson,  61 ;  Dora  God- 
frey, 36 

Colchicum  autumnale,  37 ;  the  double 
white,  171 

Coreopsis,  a  new,  162 

Cornus  alba  Spaelhli,  a  handsome  orna- 
mental shrub,  343 

Crown  Imperials  in  grass,  259 
Cycas  Micholitzii,  246 
Cypripedium  Alcibiadea  magniflcum,  56 ; 
insigne  varieties  in  the  garden  of  Mr. 
G.  F.  Moore,  Chardwar,  Glos.,  40;  Thalia 
Mrs.  Francis  Wellesley,  9 
Cytisus  albus,  92 ;  kewensis  in  the  rock 
garden  at  Kew,  282 


Dafliodil,  the  Hoop-petticoat,  222 

Daffodils,  seedling,  new,  270 

Dahlia,  Cactus,  new,  the  Pilot  (coloured 

supplement) 
Dahlias,  propagating,  by    cuttings   from 

the  stools,  176 


Galtonia  candicans,  163 

Garden  of   Mr.  F.  E.  Cartwright,  Clare- 

mont,  near  Cape  Town,  38 
Geraniums,  bedding,  how  to  increase,  150 
Gladiolus,  new,  HoUandia,  62 
Grafting,  propagation  by,  136 


H. 

Hellebore,  the  broad-leaved,  256 
Hemsley,  Oliver  T  ,  the  late,  31 
Hippeastrum  Matjory,  the  new,  234 
Hollyhocks,  double-flowered,  a  group  of,  63 
Hornbeam,  the  famous,  in  St.  Pierre  Park, 

Chepstow,  174 
Hoya  carnosa,  119 


Ilex  Wilsoni  (coloured  supplement) 

Iris  assyriaca,  the  rare,  at  Kew,  195 ; 
bucharica,  the  rare,  at  Kew,  243  ;  Juno, 
one  of  the  early  flowering,  134  ;  Hecate, 
307 ;  ochroleuca,  in  the  garden  of  Mr. 
John  Henshaw,  Harpenden,  25 

Irises,  the  new  race  of,  in  a  Dutch  nursery, 
306 

Ivies  by  cuttings,  propagation  of,  212 


J. 

Jaaminum  primulinum,  flowering  shoot  of, 

71 

K. 

Kew,  Royal  Gardens,  new  director  of  the, 
19 

L. 

Lpelia  anceps  schrbderiana,  188 

Lake  at  Kew,  view  of,  2 

Lawrence,  Sir  Trevor,  K.C.V.O.,  V.M.H. 

(Dedication) 
Lilac  in  pot,  a  miniature,  222 


Lillum  Brownii  var.  leucanthum  (coloured  j 
supplement) ;  candidnm,  142  ;  giganteum  | 
at  Ardnamona,  Lough  Eske.  199 ;  in  a 
border    at   Imber   Court,    Eaher,    199 ; 
showing  length  of  flower-stems,  198 

Lissochilua  Horsfallii,  236  ,        , 

Lobelia,  blue,  the  new  doable  (coloured 
supplement) 

L>ganberry,  the  (coloured  supplement) 

M. 

Maiden's  Wreath,  the  (Francoa  ramosa), 

growing  out  of  doors  in  the  south-west, 

343 
Marrows,  Vegetable,  hanging  clear  of  the 

ground,  255 
Marsh  Marigold  or  Kingcup,  a  new,  269 
Marsh    Marigolds    by    pond-side    at    Ihe 

Woodlands,  2(18 
Marshall,  Mr.  W.,  V.M.H.,  142 
Melon  fruits,  how  to  set,  308  ;   how  to 

support,  304 
Melons  should  be  grown  in  a  pot,  how,  284 
Mezereon  in  flower,  the,  131 
Moschosma  riparium,  69 
Muscari    conicum     at    The    Woodlands, 

Harrow  Weald,  282 


N. 

Narcissus  Bulbocodium,  222  ;  Chinese 
Sacred,  grown  in  moss  fibre,  151  ; 
cyclamineus,  148 ;  Ethelbert,  197  ;  Mac- 
leai,  103  ;  Star,  in  Mr.  Austin's  farm. 
Worthing,  163 
Nigella  Miss  Jekyll  (coloured  supplement) 
Norman,  Mr.  George,  the  late,  166 


Rhododendron  Mangleal,  329  ;  White 
Pearl,  246 

Rock  garden,  Kew,  in  the,  82 

Kosa  sericea  var.  pteracantha  (coloured 
supplement) 

Rose  Aglaia  in  the  garden  of  Mme.  Jay, 
Baden-Baden,  245  ;  Frau  Karl  Druschkl 
(specimen  flower),  7  ;  Climbing  Frau  Karl 
Druschki,  spray  of,  20S  ;  new  climbing, 
Frau  Karl  Druschki,  281  ;  Frau  Lilla 
Rautenstrauch  (H.T  ),  100  ;  J.  B.  Clark 
(H.T.),  (colomed  siipplement)  ;  Mme. 
d'Arblay  20  feet  high,  8  ;  Mme.  Plantier, 
41  ;  shoot,  diseased,  184 

Roses,  Christmas,  among  Ferns  at  Kew, 
118  ;  in  an  Irish  garden,  207  ;  and  Pinks 
in  a  Midland  garden,  72 ;  how  to  prune, 
144 

s. 

Sauromatura  guttatum,  308 

Saxifraga  apiculata,  on  the  Kew  rock 
garden,  210 ;  sancta,  on  rock  face  at  Kew, 
223  ;  Ecardica,  grown  in  the  alpine  house 
at  Kew,  231 

Saxifrage  growing  in  pot,  123 

Siberian  Flag,  the,  by  the  lake  in  the 
Royal  Gardens,  Kew,  342 

Snowdrops  growing  in  pan.  122 

Solanum  jasminoides,  330  ;  on  a  Sussex 
house,  21 

Solomon's  Seal,  group  of,  172 

Spring  picture  at  Kew,  a,  183 

Strawberry,  layering  the,  332 

Sweet  Pea,  Henry  Ecklord  (coloured  sup- 
plement) 


Odontoglossum  fowlerianuro,  173;  wilcke- 
anum  schioderianum,  23 

Omphalodes  Luciliffi  in  Mr.  Crisp's  beauti- 
ful rock  garden  at  Friar  Park,  283 

Orchis,  the  Bee,  257;  the  Butterfly,  267 

Oxalis  floribunda,  270 


Pampas  Grass  in  a  London  garden,  267 
Pansies,  Tufted,  one  of  the  newer.  Grey 

Friar,  291 ;  Violetta,  164 
Peach  tree  should  be  trained,  how  a,  107 
Pear  Charles  Ernest,  13  ;  tree.  Jargonelle, 

against  an  old  cottage,  259 
Pelargonium,  Ivy-leaved,   Mme.  Crousse, 

in  a  south-west  garden,  331 
Pelargoniums,  scented-leaved,  one  of  the 

newer,  293 
Pergola  in  course  of   construction    in    a 

Cape  garden,  38  ;  a  Rose,  at  Kew,  87 
Pinks,  a  garden  of.  73 ;    and  Roses  in  a 

Midland  garden,  72 
Plum,  the  Wickson,  149  ,  ,,  „ 

Prain,  Lieut. -Colonel  David,  M.B.,  I.M.S., 

19 
Primrose,  an  alpine,  186 
Primula,  a  new,  from  China,  303  ;  cognata, 

303;  Fortunei,  the  rare,  at  Kow.  210; 

viacosa,  186 
Primulas,    Chinese,    Messrs.    Sutton    and 

Sons',  138 
Pruning  the  Apple  (winter),  74 
Prnnus  Mume  fl.-pl.  at  Kew,  186;  shoot 

of,  187 


Temperate  house  at  Kew,  the  great  central 

walk  in,  247 
Thyrsacanthus  rutilans,  209 
Thiselton  -  Dyer,     Sir    William     Turner, 

KC.M.G.,F.RS.,3 
Tomato  plant  in  pot  in  greenhouse,  2/  2 
Tuberoses     flowering     outdoors    in    Mr. 

Broome's  garden  at  Llandudno,  117 


Viburnum  Carlesii,  the  new,  279 
Vine  from  pot,  the,  250  ;    prepared    for 
planting,  the,  250 ;  shoot,  how  it  should 
be  trained,  296  ,      ^^       ,      ,. 

Vines,    grafting,  344 ;   and   other  Iruits, 

propagation  of,  106 
Violet,  the  Bog,  grown  in  a  pan,  101 
Violeta,    Neapolitan    and    double    white 

Comte  de  Brazza  in  frame,  211  ' 

Vitis  henryana,  a  beautiful  hardy  climb- 
ing plant  from  China,  341 

Wall,  dry,  before  it  is  planted,  143 
Water  Lily  pond  at  Kew,  the,  24 
Waxflower,  the,  119 
Wistaria  on  pergola,  294 
Witch  Hazei,  the,  105 


Yucca  nltida,  161 
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THE  OLD  YEAR  &  THE  NEW 

WITH  the  issue  of  this  number 
another  year  dawns,  and 
once  again  the  pleasant 
opportunity  is  given  of 
wishing  our  readers  a  very 
Happy  New  Year,  and  thanking  those  who 
have  helped  us  so  willingly  in  the  past.  We 
look  forward  with  even  greater  hopefulness 
to  the  work  that  lies  before  us,  happy  in  the 
belief  that  the  earnest  support  of  our  con- 
tributors will  be  given  with  the  same 
heartiness  as  in  the  year  that  has  closed. 

Horticultural  events  in  1905  were  more 
numerous  than  usual,  and  it  becomes  more 
difficult  to  cope  with  the  stream  of  exhibitions 
which  flows  unceasingly  throughout  the  year. 
The  centre  of  activity  has  been,  as  usual,  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society,  whose  shows 
and  fortnightly  meetings  are  not  only  beauti- 
ful and  instructive  in  themselves,  but  a 
meeting-place  for  the  ardent  horticulturist, 
whilst  the  fortnightly  lectures  have  reached 
a  high  level  of  excellence.  It  is  a  source  of 
satisfaction  to  know  that  the  annual 
exhibition  in  the  Temple  Gardens  still 
attracts  the  general  public,  and  whilst  those 
responsible  for  it  continue  to  maintain  its 
reputation  people  will  flock  to  see  this 
wonderful  display  of  British  horticultural 
skill.  We  think  the  holding  of  a  second 
show  some  weeks  later  is  not  likely  to  prove 
a  success,  and  for  the  reason  that  it  is  possible 
to  have  too  much  even  of  a  good  thing.  The 
exhibition  held  in  the  grounds  attached  to 
the  Chelsea  Hospital  was  very  charming,  but 
scantily  attended.  The  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  has  accomplished  a  remarkable  work 
without  official  aid  in  furthering  scientific 
and  practical  horticulture  in  this  country, 
and  it  must  gratify  everyone  who  has  the 
welfare  of  horticulture  at  heart  to  know 
that  its  financial  position  is  exceedingly 
strong.  The  letting  of  the  Hall  we  believe 
has  helped  considerably  towards  the  extinc- 
tion of  the  fast-dwindling  debt. 

The  National  Rose  Society  continues  to 
flourish  in  the  happiest  way.  It  is  controlled 
by  men  who  are  earnest  in  their  work,  and 
under  the  presidency  of  Mr.  C.  E.  Shea  its 
usefulness  has  extended.  The  "  Official  Year 
Book  "  will  have  a  strong  influence  not  only 
in  acquiring  a  larger  membership,  but  in 
spreading  a  knowledge  and  love  of  the  flower 


of  flowers.  Naturally  there  was  considerable 
misgiving  as  to  the  result  of  the  migration 
from  the  Temple  Gardens  to  the  beautiful 
grounds  of  the  Royal  Botanic  Society  for 
the  annual  metropolitan  show,  but  good 
advertising,  lovely  summer  weather,  and 
shady  grounds  set  all  anxieties  at  rest. 

The  Sweet  .Pea  and  Potato  societies  held 
their  usual  yearly  exhibitions,  which  in  both 
cases  were  even  more  interesting  than  those 
of  the  previous  year.  The  widespread  love 
for  the  Sweet  Pea  is  astonishing.  We  see 
how  from  a  simple  garden  flower  it  is  possible 
to  produce  through  the  hybridiser's  skill  a 
wealth  of  colour  and  form  unknown  a  few 
generations  ago.  The  name  of  Eckford, 
whose  work  was  crowned  with  such  complete 
success,  is  written  in  gardens  throughout  the 
British  Isles  and  over  the  seas. 

In  the  botanical  world  the  recent  resigna- 
tion of  the  director  of  the  Royal  Gardens, 
Kew,  has  ended  an  official  connexion  with  this 
famous  establishment  which  has  had  an 
important  bearing  upon  the  scientific  pro- 
gress of  the  country.  The  new  director  is  a 
man  of  power  and  of  knowledge,  and  will 
maintain,  we  are  assured,  the  position  Kew 
has  attained  under  the  leadership  of  Sir 
William  Thiselton-Dyer. 

Many  famous  horticulturists  and  scientists 
have  passed  away  during  the  year.  Familiar 
faces  will  be  seen  no  more,  and  we  know  not 
who  may  cross  the  stream  in  the  year  that 
has  begun.  This,  however,  we  do  know, 
that  the  work  of  those  who  have  left  this 
world  has  had  an  influence  for  good  in 
promoting  the  welfare  of  horticultural 
pursuits  in  these  isles.  During  the  present 
year  there  will  be  much  the  same  round  of 
events,  but  one,  we  think,  will  stand  out  with 
unusual  prominence — the  great  hybrid  con- 
ference to  take  place  next  July  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society. 


THE    EDITOR'S    TABLE. 


Christmas  Flowers  from  Dunroein. 
A  delightful  box  of  flowers  comes  from  Mr. 
Melville,  Danrobin  Gardens,  Golspie,  Suther- 
land, and  the  foUowiDg  note  shows  the  great 
variety  of  plants  that  were  in  bloom  so  late  in  the 
year  :  "  I  am  sending  a  few  flowers  gathered  out 
of  doors  on  Christmas  Day,  which  will  show  the 
mildness  of  the  weather  we  have  had  of  late, 
viz.,  Veronica  Andersoni,  Marie  Louise  Violets, 
Chrysanthemums,     Christmas     Roses,     Violas, 


double  Primroses,  Roses,  &a.  The  hardest  frost 
we  have  experienced  this  autumn  was  5°  on 
November  18  and  19,  and  5^°  on  November  29. 
The  whole  of  D>-cember  has  been  unusually 
mild.  Christmas  Day  was  fine,  clear,  and  calm, 
with  slight  white  frost  in  the  forenoon." 


The  Loquat. 
We  have  received  from  Mr.  G.  Camp,  gardener 
toE  Byrom,  E-q. ,  Culver,  Exeter,  a  few  flowering 
shoots  of  Photinia  (Eriobotrya)  japonica,  the 
Japan  Medlar,  which  has  been  flowering  in  the 
open  against  a  south  wall  since  the  first  week  in 
October.  The  severe  frost  seems  to  have  had  no 
tffcct  whatever  on  its  blooming.  Our  correspon- 
dent writes:  "I  am  sending  these  flowers 
because  I  do  not  think  it  is  generally  known  that 
the  Loquat  is  so  hardy." 


THE     KEW     LAKE. 

Theee  is  probably  nothing  in  landscape 
gardening  so  difficult  to  deal  with,  and  so 
seldom  dealt  with  successfully,  as  what  is 
called  "  artificial  water."  It  may  be  taken 
for  granted  that  it  is  a  thing  that  everyone 
desires  in  any  attempt  at  a  considerable 
landscape  effect.  It  is  a  pretty  expensive 
hobby,  and  the  result  is  often  rather  a 
measure  of  the  wealth  of  the  owner  than  of 
his  taste. 

It  may,  of  course,  be  the  affection  begot  of 
long  acquaintanceship — though  I  do  not  think 
it  is — but  I  know  no  piece  of  water  of  artificial 
origin  which  gives  me  such  solid  satisfaction 
as  the  lake  in  the  arboretum  at  Kew.  The 
accompanying  illustration  is  a  view  of  it 
looking  south — not  by  any  means  the  most 
striking  of  many — but  still,  and  perhaps  for 
that  reason,  characteristic  of  its  treatment. 
The  Editor  has  asked  me  to  write  a  few  words 
to  accompany  it.  It  seems  to  me  that  I  can 
best  comply  with  his  request  by  explaining 
why  I  think  this  particular  bit  of  water  is  so 
successful,  or  at  any  rate  why  it  pleases  me. 
And  I  do  this  with  the  less  hesitation 
because,  though  in  detail,  it  has  been  my 
constant  care,  the  lake  was  not  my  creation. 
It  was  begun  in  1856  by  Sir  William  Hooker, 
and  completed  in  its  essential  features  by  Sir 
Joseph  Hooker  in  1870. 

The  first  point  is,  I  think,  its  moderate 
size  ;  it  covers  a  little  more  than  4^  acres. 
I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  large  pieces  of 
water  have  not  their  own  charm.  But  then 
they  are  apt  to  dominate  the  landscape 
instead  of  being  an  element  in  it.  A  piece 
of  water  should  be  an  item  in  a  composition, 
and  not  its  master.  It  is  a  common  thing  in 
a  large  domain  to  form  a  sheet  of  water  by 
throwing  a  dam  across  a  shallow  valley,  and 
allowing  a  stream  to  fill  the  hollow.  The 
result  is  rather  a  reservoir  than  a  lake.  The 
dam  is  always  obvious  ;  it  may  be  skilfully 
planted  vsdth  trees  which,  no  doubt,  mask  it 
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VIEW  OF  THE  LAKE   AT  KEW   (LOOKING   SOUTH). 


at  the  expeQse  of  closing  the  only  extended 
view  the  lie  of  the  ground  affords.  There  is 
usually  a  boat-house.  Bat  rowing  under 
such  conditions  is  an  amusement  apt  to 
become  monotonous. 

Supposing,  then,  the  lake  to  be  of  moderate 
size,  the  first  indispensable  condition  is  that 
it  should  not  be  seen  all  at  once.  The  funda- 
mental principle  of  all  landscape  gardening 
is  the  excitement  of  curiosity.  Every  step 
should  invite  some  further  exploration  and 
reward  with  some  new  but  not  final  discovery. 
The  lake  should  therefore  be  broken  up  with 
islands  relatively  large  in  size,  but  set 
off  with  ample  water  surfaces.  The  islands 
should  be  heavily  wooded  with  well  disposed 
clumps  of  trees.  These  give  effects  of  light 
and  shadow  on  the  water  which  are  often  in 
striking  contrast.  The  neighbouring  banks 
in  this  case  should  be  wooded,  too,  but  more 
sparsely.  Where  the  lake  is  more  open  and 
the  hanks  barer,  the  vegetation  on  the  islands 
should  be  kept  thinner  and  lower. 

The  margins  should  avoid  any  stiff  or  hard 
outline,  and  should  advance  here  and  there 
into  promontories,  which  will  define  corre- 
sponding bays.  The  former  should  be  accen- 
tuated by  boldly  placed  trees,  or  may  be 
clothed  with  shrubs.  The  bays  may  be  edged 
with  well-chosen  water  plants,  which  should 
not  be  allowed  to  form  a  continuous  hedge, 
but  should  be  broken  here  and  there  to  allow 
the  turf  to  slope  down  to  the  waterside. 

One  of  the  charms  of  water  is  that  it 
enhances  by  reflection  any  colour  effect. 
This  may  be  taken  advantage  of  along  the 
banks  and  on  the  islands  by  planting  bold 
clumps  of  shrubs  or  such  herbaceous  plants 
as,  if  not  actually  aquatic  in  habit,  like  a 
moist  subsoil.  Even  in  winter  a  charming 
effect  has  been  obtained  at  Kew  by  planting 
groups  of  coloured-bark  Willows  on  one  of 
the  islands.  When  the  sun  catches  them 
they  light  up  like  lambent  flame. 

Water  surfaces  should  be  allowed  to 
produce  their  own  effectj  and  should  not  be 
allowed  to  be  covered  up  with  floating  plants. 
If  this  is  neglected  the  lake  degenerates  into 
a  swamp.  Clumps  of  Water  Lilies  should  be 
kept  near   the  banks,  and  not  at   such   a 


distance  as  to  make  the  beauty  of  their 
flowers  inconspicuous. 

I  have  said  above  that  a  lake  should  not 
be  merely  an  object  in  itself,  but  an  item  in 
a  composition.  When  made,  the  task  of 
weaving  it,  as  it  were,  into  its  surroundings 
is  best  accomplished  gradually,  and  is  often 
effected,  as  at  Kew,  by  judicious  cutting  out. 
Two  objects  should  be  aimed  at  :  the  one  is 
to  open  up  points  of  view  in  which  the 
presence  of  water  will  tell  ;  the  other  is  to 
obtain  a  pleasing  balance  in  the  disposition 
of  trees  and  foliage.  No  rules  can  be  laid 
down  for  the  latter,  except  those  which  apply 
to  any  design  in  which  the  total  effect 
depends  on  the  way  in  which  the  details  are 
distributed. 

Kew.  W.  T.  Thiselton-Dyee. 


PRIZES    OPEN    TO    ALL. 


WALL    GARDENS. 

A  First  Prize  of  FOUR  GUINEAS, 

A  Second    Prize    of    TWO    GUINEAS, 

A  Third  Prize  of  ONE  GUINEA, 

And  a  Fourth  Prize  of  HALF-A-GUINEA 

are  offered  fw   the   best  answers  to  the 

following  questions : 

1  Daecribe  briefly  how  a  wall  should  be 
constructed  for  wall  plants. 

2.  Describe  the  way  the  plants  should  be 
inserted  in  both  rough  stone  and  brick  walls. 

3  Describe  the  sowing  of  the  seed  in  the  wall. 
Is  it  better  to  plant  seedlings  or  to  sow  seed,  and 
when  is  the  best  time  both  to  plant  and  sow  ? 

4.  Name  the  most  beautiful  spring,  summer, 
and  autumn-flowering  plants  for  sunny  walls. 

5.  Name  the  most  suitable  plants  for  a  shady 
wall  and  those  that  give  the  best  effect  in 
winter. 

6.  Describe  the  way  to  treat  an  old  mossy  wall 
which  it  is  wished  to  sow  or  plant. 

7.  How  should  the  plants  be  treated  at  all 
seasons  ? 


NOTES   OF    THE   WEEK. 


FORTHCOMING    EVENTS. 

January  9.  —  Royal  Horticultural  Society's 
Exhibition  and  Meeting. 

January  10  —  East  Anglian  Horticultural 
Club's  Annual  Dnner.  Sheffield  Chrysanthemum 
Society's  Meeting. 

January  IS  — Gardeners'  Royal  Benevolent 
Institution's  Annual  General  Meeting  and 
Election  of  Pensioners. 

January  '23  — Royal  Horticultural  Society's 
Exhibition  and  Meeting. 

January  24. — Croydon  Gardeners'  Society's 
Annual  Dinner. 


Mp.  R.  I.  Lynch.— We  are  pleased  to 
hear  that  Mr.  Lynch,  curator  of  the  Botanic 
Gardens,  Cambridge,  is  to  receive  the  honorary 
degree  of  M  A.  from  the  University  of  Cam- 
bridge in  recognition  of  his  services  to  botanical 
science. 

Flowers  on  Christinas  Day.— We 

hear  a  great  deal  of  the  Sjuth-West,  but  I  have 
gathered  here  to-day  four  Roses  in  the  open 
garden,  and  have  two  plants  of  Lapageria  rosea 
still  in  flower  on  the  front  of  the  house.  Pretty 
good  for  CnristmasDay  in  Kent. — Medwat,  The 
Orange,  Benenden,  Cranhrook. 

Primula   floribunda.— Bright  yellow 

flowers  are  attractive  at  all  seasons,  and  especially 
in  the  winter  months.  This  Primula  blooms  over 
a  long  period,  and  this  without  needing  a  warm 
house.  It  has  been  a  great  favourite  of  mine  for 
many  years,  and  I  once  tried  crossing  it  with 
P.  obconica  without  success.  It  has  occurred  to 
me  whether  it  was  one  of  the  parents  of  kewensis. 
This  Primula  is  easily  raised  from  seed.  Last 
March  we  sowed  a  pan  of  it,  and  had  a  large 
number  of  plants  from  a  shilling  packet.  Many 
fail  to  raise  this  and  many  other  small-seeded 
Primulas,  such  as  obconica,  &c. ,  owing  to  their 
covering  the  seed  with  soil.  Oar  method  is  to 
make  the  surface  very  fine  and  level,  and  then 
sow  the  seed,  slightly  dusting  very  fine  soil  or 
sand  over  it.  Cover  with  a  piece  of  glass,  and 
keep  in  a  moist  place  until  it  has  germinated. 
The  seedlings  being  so  small  they  must  be  kept 
close  to  the  glass  till  strong  enough  to  prick  out, 
when  we  give  them  frame  treatment  through 
the  summer.  Remove  to  a  greenhouse  in  autumn. 
At  the  close  of  the  year  we  have  good  pans  full  of 
flowers  which  look  charming  in  suitable  places  in 
rooms.  We  find  them  most  useful  to  grow  in 
small  pots  to  put  in  vases  on  the  dinner  table. — 
J.  Crook. 

PleCtranthUS  erasSUS.— In  the  early 
part  of  the  present  year  this  new  Central  African 
Labiate  formed  a  very  striking  feature  at  Kew, 
and  it  is  now  again  one  of  the  most  notable  plants 
flowering  in  the  T  range,  where,  in  the  company 
of  Begonias,  Eranthemums,  &c. ,  it  is  quite  at 
home.  Botanically  it  is  closely  related  to  the 
Coleus,  and  like  Coleus  thyrsoides,  a  native  of 
much  the  same  region,  it  bids  fair  when  better 
known  to  be  a  decidedly  popular  plant,  as  the 
flowers  are  freely  borne,  are  of  a  pleasing  tint, 
and  a  succession  is  kept  up  for  some  time,  added 
to  which  it  is  of  easy  culture.  The  Plectranthus 
in  question  branches  sparingly,  the  plants  at  Kew 
having  stout,  erect  stems,  clothed  with  ovale 
leaves  of  a  pale  green  tint.  The  flowers,  which 
are  borne  in  rather  narrow  terminal  spikes,  are 
arranged  in  whorls,  which  continue  to  develop, 
and  thus  maintain  a  succession  for  a  considerable 
period.  Its  propagation  and  culture  are  very 
easy,  the  main  point  to  bear  in  mind  being  that 
the  finest  spikes  are  borne  on  the  stoutest  stems, 
hence  they  must  not  be  stopped  much  to  ensure 
branching,  as  such  plants  flower  hut  poorly. 
Besides  its  own  intrinsic  merits  this  Plectranthus 
may  be  of  value  to  the  hybridist,  for  oroases 
between  this  and  Coleus  thyrsoideus  seem  quite 
— H.P. 
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Mp.  Geopg-e  Dickson,  head  of  the  firm 
of  Massra.  Alox.  Dickson  and  Sodb,  New- 
townards,  was  paid  a  high  compliment  some  few 
days  ago  on  the  occasion  of  his  completion  of 
fifty  years'  presidency  of  the  Newtownards 
Horticultural  Society.  The  Newtownards 
Chronicle  contains  a  portrait  and  a  long  and 
warm  appreciation  of  the  services  rendered  by 
Mr.  George  Dickson,  not  only  to  the  local  horti- 
cultural society,  but  to  the  district  generally. 
The  committee  of  the  horticultural  society 
unanimously  decided  that  the  jubilee  celebration 
of  their  president  should  not  pass  without 
recognition,  and  they  took  advantage  of  the 
recent  annual  reunion  to  present  him  with  his 
portrait  as  a  memorial  of  hia  work. 

Plumbag^o  rosea.— In  the  cool  end  of 
the  stove,  or  in  the  intermediate  house,  this 
Plumbago  forms  a  beautiful  winter  picture,  as 
the  long  terminal  spikes  are  thickly  studded  with 
bright  rosy  red  blossoms,  and  seen  in  a  mass  or 
group  it  is  most  efi^ective.  Though  quite  an  old 
plant,  for  it  was  introduced  from  the  West 
ladies  as  long  ago  as  1777,  this  Plumbago  is 
scarcely  grown  to  the  extent  that  one  might 
expect,  though  I  believe  it  has  been  taken  in 
band  more  within  the  last  three  or  four  vears 
than  it  previously  was.  It  is  not  at  all  difficult 
to  grow,  as  cuttings  strike  root  readily  in  early 
spring,  and  thrive  well  in  ordinary  potting 
compost.  There  is  a  variety  (coccinea)  in  which 
the  flowers  are  brighter  in  colour  than  those  of 
the  type,  but  it  is  scarcely  as  free  a  grower.  In 
the  temperature  suitable  for  this  PlumbagT  many 
beautiful  flowers  may  be  had  at  this  season, 
notably  the  Jioobinias,  Eranthemums,  Begonias, 
and  others. — T. 

The    small  -  flowered     Camellia 

(C.  Sasanqua).— Thougb  the  ordinary 
CAmellia  jiponiua,  represented  in  gardens  by 
varieties  innumerable,  may  be  had  in  bloom 
during  December  if  the  plants  are  given  gentle 
heat,  such  a  stimulus  is  not  needed  to  induce 
C.  Sasacqua  to  flower  at  the  same  period,  as  iu  a 
cool  house  this  naturally  begins  to  bloom  before 
the  end  of  the  year.  The  species  under  notice 
forms  a  freely-branched  bush.  The  shoots  are 
altogether  more  slender  than  those  of  C.  jiponica, 
and  the  leaves  much  smaller,  while  the  flowers 
are  only  from  IJ  inches  to  2  inches  across.  There 
are  several  forms,  the  typical  kind  having  pink 
blossoms,  while  there  is  a  white-flowered  variety, 
and  another  with  the  leaves  variegated  with 
creamy  white.  The  Japanese  catalogues  give  several 
varieties  of  Camellia  Sisanqua,  but  some  of  them, 
particularly  those  with  semi-double  blossoms, 
are  probably  hybrids  between  this  species  and 
C.  japonioa.  The  propagation  of  Camellia 
Sasanqua  by  cuttings  is  not  difficult,  whereas 
C.  japonica  does  not  readily  strike.  The  intro- 
duction of  0.  Sasanqua  dates  back  for  nearly  a 
century,  but  though  far  from  common  now  it  is 
at  the  present  day  much  better  known  than  it 
was  twelve  years  ago.  It  is  a  favourite  shrub  in 
Japanese  gardens,  being  justly  valued  from  the 
fact  that  the  flowers  are  there  produced  during 
the  late  autumn  months. — T. 

New   Zealand  Veronicas.— Though 

some  of  the  dwarf  shrubby  Veronicas  from  New 
Zealand  are  rather  difficult  to  grow  satisfactorily, 
there  are  several  which  succeed  in  any  ordinary 
good  soil  and  in  somewhat  trying  atmospheric 
conditions.  These  plants  cannot  be  regarded  as 
especially  adapted  for  towns,  yet  a  few  of  them 
not  only  exist,  but  develop  into  very  presentable 
specimens  in  extremely  unfavourable  metropolitan 
districts.  Veronica  Traversi,  for  instance,  thrives 
in  some  of  the  smokiest  parts  of  the  East  End, 
the  chief  aid  to  its  healthy  progress  being  an 
occasional  cleansing  of  the  foliage  from  the  sooty 
deposits.  In  pots  it  seems  more  satisfactory  than 
in  borders,  one  reason  being  that  the  supply  of 
water  can  be  better  controlled,  and  in  repotting 
the  soil  can  be  partly  renewed.  Still,  it  is  only 
in  the  pure  air  of  country  districts  that  V. 
Traversi  is  seen  in  its  perfection.    In  Bedfordshire 


and  Buckinghamshire  gardens  I  have  noted 
strong,  handsome  bushes  that  for  vigour  of  growth 
and  foliage  were  so  far  superior  to  examples  of 
the  species  as  seen  in  suburban  gardens  that  they 
were  scarcely  recognisable  at  first  glance.  It  is 
surprising,  however,  what  a  power  of  adaptation 
to  varied  circumstances  the  plant  possesses.  V. 
Stuarti  is  also  a  compact-growing  species,  with 
short,  closely-set,  bright  green  leaves.  V.  buxi- 
folia   is   of   more   straggling  growth,  with  dark 


its  upper  part  with  two  opposite  rows  of 
large  boat-shaped  bracts  of  a  purplish  crimson 
at  the  base,  which  hue  graduilly  merges  into 
the  orange  of  the  upper  part.  The  flowers 
are  yellow,  but  they  do  not  protrude  far 
beyond  the  bracts,  and  in  addition  they  do 
not  last  long,  hence  they  cannot  be  regarded  as 
the  most  important  part  of  the  inflorescence,  the 
bracts  themselves  occupying  that  position.  The 
plant  needs   good   drainage,   a  mixture  of   sand 


green  small  leaves,  those  at  the  tips  of  the  growth  :  and  peat,  and  a  liberal  amount  of  water  when 

being  of  a  lighter  and  brighter  tint.     V.  anomala    growing. — T. 

is  a  neat  little  bush,  with  upright  growth  and  — ^— — — — — — ^^— — ^^-— — ^— 

small,  sharp  leaves,  much  more  suggestive  of  an 


T 


Epaoris  than  that  named  V.  epacridea,  which  is 
a  curious  little  plant  of  a  yellowish  green  shade, 
imparting  a  rather  unhealthy  appearance  to  it. 
V.  diosmsefolia  forms  a  fine,  healthy  bush  4  feet 
high  and  as  much  in  diameter,  and  thrives  well 
in  metropolitan  gardens.  Ooe  of  the  most  dis- 
tinct of  the  smaller  -  growing  sorts  is  V. 
decumbens,  which  has  slender  and  very  slightly 
branched  stems  about  a  foot  high,  bearing  ovale 

or  nearly  round  leaves,  which,  being  cupped  or  I  nineteen  years  Sir  William  Turner  Thiselton 
hollowed,  imparl  a  peculiar  appearance  to  the  Dyer  has  left  the  mark  of  a  strong  personality  on 
plant.  I  have  grown  many  others  under  varied  the  splendid  gardens  which  he  has  brought  to 
conditions  of  soil  and  atmosphere,  some  of  which  I  remarkable  perfection.  All  who  have  delight 
have  proved  satisfactory  and  others  quite  the  |  or  interest  in  horticulture  owe  an  immense  debt 
reverse,  but  those  named  here  have  not  caused  I  of  gratitude  to  the  late  director,  in  that  he  has  so 
much  trouble,  though  they  are  just  as  impatient  raised  their  horticultural  standing  as  to  have 
of  a  stagnant  water-logged  state  of  the  soil  as  I  made  them  a  living  exposition  of  a  vast  collection 
they  are  of  a  dry 


ROYAL    GARDENS,   KEW. 

The  Late  Director. 

LHE  resignation  of  the  director  of  the 
R  lyal  Gardens,  Kew,  is  an  event  of 
more  than  pissing  interest,  especially 
when  there  is  a  record  of  devoted 
service  to  botanical  science  and  horti- 
culture  extonding   over   a    period  of 


condition,  hence 
they  often  do 
well  on  a  rockery 
if  not  too  much 
exposed  to  the 
hottest  sunshine. 
— R.  L.  Castle. 
Tillandsia 
carinata.  — 

This  is  the  cor- 
rect name  of  the 
pretty  f  ree  - 
flowering  Brome- 
liad,  known 
generally  in  gar- 
dens and  nur- 
series as  Vriesia 
brachystachys. 
It  is  one  of  the 
most  readily 
grown  of  its 
class,  and  the 
bright  coloured 
flowers  brighten 
up  the  stove 
during  winter. 
It  is  altogether 
a  small  grower, 
as  neat  flowering 
examples  may  be 
had  in  pots 
4  inches  or 
4 J  inches  in 
diameter,  the 
whole  plant, 
flower  scape  in- 
cluded, being  not 
more  than  a  foot 
in  height.  The 
light  green 
recurving  leaves 
are  arranged  in 
a  vasiform  -  like 
manner,  and  at 
all  seasons  are 
very  pleasing, 
but,  of  course, 
the  plant  is  addi- 
tionally attrac- 
tive when  in 
bloom.  The 
flower-stem, 
which  well  over- 
tops the  foliage, 
is   furnished    on 
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of  plants,  80  grown  and  arranged  as  to  make  the 
gardens  a  place  of  beauty,  and  of  the  highest 
instructive  value  in  gardening.  That  woik  is 
of  a  kind  that  may  be  understood  not  only 
by  the  owners  of  large  places,  but  by  those 
who  are  holders  of  the  tiniest  plot  of 
ground.  Sir  William  has  laboured  with  con- 
spicuous success  to  the  perfecting  of  their 
scientific  organisation.  The  species  and  marked 
varieties  that  the  gardens  now  contain  are  nearly 
all  catalogued  in  a  series  of  hand-lists,  which  are 
generally  accepted  as  authoritative  standards  of 
botanical  nomenclature. 

Sir  William  Thiselton-Dyer  was  born  in  1843, 
bfcame,  forty-three  years  later,  director  of  the 
Royal  Gardens,  Kew,  in  succession  to  his  father- 
in-law,  Sir  Joseph  Hooker.  In  his  earlier  years 
Sir  William  took  honours  in  mathematical  and 
natural  science  at  the  universities  of  Oxford  and 
Lor  don,  and  held  the  Professorship  of  Natural 
History  and  of  Botany  successively  at  the  Royal 
Agricultural  College  at  Cirencester  and  the  Royal 
College  of  Science  for  Ireland,  entering  on  his 
woik  at  the  Royal  Gardens  as  assistant  director 
in  1875.  As  Professor  of  Botany  and  of  Natural 
History,  as  lecturer  to  classes  of  teachers  in 
training,  as  president  of  more  than  one  section, 
on  different  occasions,  of  the  British  Association, 
as  vice-president  of  the  Royal  Sioiety,  as  member 
of  the  senate  of  the  London  University,  and  in 
other  allied  offices  he  has  already  done  a  life's 
work  of  steady  labour  in  botany. 

In  botanical  literature  Sir  William  published 
in  1863,  with  the  late  Dr.  Trimen,  "A  Flora  of 
Middlesex,"  for  which  the  collection  of  material 
was  begun  in  schooldays,  and  in  1875  edited  the 
English  edition  of  "Sach's  Text-book  of  Botany," 
and  is  now  engaged  in  editing  the  "Icones 
Plantarum,"  the  continuation  of  the  "  Flora 
Capensis,"  and  the  "  Flora  of  Tropical  Africa." 

We  wish  the  late  director  many  happy  and 
useful  years  in  his  retirement,  and  feel  sure  this 
wish  will  be  echoed  by  all  with  whom  he  has  been 
brought  into  contact  during  a  long  and  busy  life 
at  Kew.  A  farewell  address  was  recently  pre- 
sented to  Sir  William  by  the  members  of  the 
staff  when  the  new  director,  Dr.  Prain,  was 
formally  introduced  to  the  curator,  assistant 
curator,  and  other  workers  in  the  Royal  Gardens. 

Next  week  we  hope  to  refer  to  the  new  director, 
Dr.  Prain. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


(The  Editor  is  not  responsible  for   the 
expressed  by  correspondents.  J 


opinions 


POTATOES    NOT    DECAYING. 
[To  THE  Editor  of  "  Thd  Garden."] 

SI  R, — I  do  not  think  I  claimed  for  my 
remedy — that  of  sprouting  the  tubers 
well  in  shallow  boxes  before  planting 
and  picking  out  those  which  fail  to 
sprout  or  sprout  weakly  —  as  being 
infallible,  but  I  gave  it  as  being, 
according  to  my  experience,  one  of  the  best 
means  of  protecting  one's  self,  to  some  extent, 
against  loss  through  the  "leaf -curl"  disease.  I 
thank  "  W.  B.,"  page  383,  for  his  contribution  ; 
according  to  his  experience  a  tuber  may  be 
affected  with  the  disease  and  yet  make  a  strong 
sprout  before  it  is  planted,  though  it  fails  to  grow 
satisfactorily  after  being  put  into  the  ground. 
So  far  I  have  never  observed  this,  and  there- 
fore the  plot  thickens,  and  the  leaf-curl  puzzle 
gets  more  difficult  to  deal  with.  I  have  another 
point  upon  which  perhaps  "  W.  B."  will  give  me 
the  benefit  of  his  experience.  So  far  I  have  never 
had  any  trouble  with  seed  tubers  obtained  direct 
from  Scotland,  and  Scotch-grown  seed  has  not 
failed  to  decay  and  send  up  satisfactory  growth. 
This  may  be  due  to  the  fact  that  seed  Potatoes 
grown  in  Scotland  are  lifted  before  they  are  fully 
ripe,  and  I  am  growing  more  inclined  to  the 
opinion  that  for  seed  purposes  it  is  much  better 


to  lift  Potatoes  when  partially  ripe  than  it  is  to 
leave  them  in  the  ground  until  they  are  fully 
matured.  Again,  it  is  difficult  to  explain  wh) 
some  varieties  should  be  more  prone  to  the 
trouble  than  others;  but  it  is  so,  and  the  woist  I 
have  had  this  season  are  Sharpe's  Victor, 
Harbinger,  Evergood,  and  Northern  Star.  In 
regard  to  slicing  a  bit  off  the  tubers  before  plant- 
ing, I  may  sav  that  I  have  experimented  in  this 
direction,  and  possibly  if  the  disease  has  not  got 
well  hold  of  the  tuber  at  the  time  (f  planting  it 
may  be  good  as  a  preventive,  but  otherwise 
catting  is  useless.  The  Vrry  fact  that  cut 
Potatoes  will  remain  in  the  soil  all  the  season  and 
never  decay  at  all  shows  that  there  is  somethirg 
wrong  with  them.  There  is  no  deiying  one  fact, 
i.e.,  that  the  trouble  is  getting  very  serious,  and 
through  it  Potato  crops  in  gardens  have  been 
reduced  very  considerab'y  in  weight  during  the 
past  few  seasons.  We  want  to  get  to  the  bottom 
of  it,  and  obtain  if  possible  a  remedy  ;  and  this 
being  so,  I  am  quite  sure  the  EJiior  will  welcome 


THE  CHIMNEY   BELLFLOWBR  (CAMPANULA 
PYRAMIDALIS)    SELF-SOWN    IN    WALL. 

letters  from  any  readers  who  are  able  to  throw 
further  light  on  this  very  perplexing  and  trouble- 
some matter.  G.  H. 


THE  CHIMNEY  BELLFLOWER  ON  A 
DRY  WALL. 
[To  THE  Editor  of  "  The  Garden."] 
Sir, — This  is  perhaps  the  best  known  of  all  the 
larger  Bellflowers,  and  is  generally  recognised  by 
the  title  of  the  Chimney  Campanula.  It  is  largely 
employed  for  the  herbaceous  border,  where  it  is 
a  very  attractive  sight  in  the  late  summer  and 
early  autumn,  and  is  also  extensively  used  for 
conservatory  decoration  when  grown  in  large 
pots.  In  some  cases  specimens  growing  in  deep 
and  rich  soil  will  attain  a  height  of  upwards  of 
7  feet,  but  a  dwarfer  form  has  of  late  years  been 
introduced  which  is  preferred  for  culture  under 
glass.  This  handsome  Campanula,  which  is  a 
perfectly  hardy  subject,  varies  considerably  in 
habit  of  growth,  some  plants  throwing  up  one 
solitary     towering     flower -spike,      and     others 


producing  a  thicket  of  fifty  or  more,  often  measur- 
ing  3  feet  in  diameter.  It  is,  however,  when  this 
Bellflower  grows  self-sown  in  a  dry  wall  that  it 
18  most  effective  in  appearance.  In  the  accom- 
panying illustration  a  fine  plant  is  shown  growing 
in  this  manner.  The  wall  ie  about  3  feet  in 
height,  and  holders  a  level  path  that  traverser  a 
very  steep  elope  facing  due  south  and  becoming 
dust  dry  in  hot  summers.  Into  the  chinks  of  this 
wall  the  seed  of  the  Chimney  Campanula  has 
been  blown,  with  the  result  that  there  are  now  a 
dozen  or  more  fine  specimens  that  are  in  profuse 
flower  toward  the  end  of  August.  With  age  the 
leaf-tufts  have  become  nearly  2  feet  acrofs,  and 
the  great  heads  measure  fully  i  feet  through. 
The  position  appears  to  suit  the  Campanulas  to 
perfection,  for  in  dry  summers,  when  the  leaves 
of  their  sisters  in  the  border  are  drooping  and 
wilted,  the  foliage  of  these  well-grown  plants  is 
shapely  and  firm,  the  roots  evidently  finding  a 
cool  run  some  distance  below  the  heaped  up  soil 
at  the  back  of  the  wall.  By  cutting  the  flowers 
as  they  fade  a  second  supply  of  bloom  is  obtained. 

S.  W,  FlTZHEKBBRT. 


WINTER-FLOWERING    CARNATIONS. 

[To  the  Editor  of  "The  Garden."] 

Sib, — It  is  gratifying  to  learn  that  a  movement 
is  on  foot  with  the  object  of  founding  a  eiciety 
to  increase  the  popularity  of  the  winter-flowering 
or  Tree  Carnation.  Our  American  associates 
have  done  much  to  bring  the  winter  Carnations 
before  our  notice.  An  exhibition  of  this  kind  in 
midwinter  would  make  a  change  between  the  lasj 
exhibitionof  theNational  Chrysanthemum  Society 
and  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society's  exhibition 
at  the  Temple  Gardens.  For  many  years  we  only 
had  a  few  varieties  too  well  known  to  mention  by 
name,  but  now  there  are  plenty  of  beautiful  sorts. 
As  recently  as  four  years  ago  the  culture  of 
winter-flowering  Carnations  was  little  considered, 
but  this  is  altered  now.  The  movement  that  is 
being  made  to  form  a  society  should  be  supported 
hy  all  who  know  the  value  of  these  beautiful 
flowers.  J.  J.  W. 


NATIONAL  HARDY  PLANT  SOCIETY. 

[To  THE  Editor  of  "  The  Garden."] 

Sir, — I  am  sure  tfere  are  many  people  who 
would  gladly  support  and  join  such  a  society, 
and  that  there  is  much  good  work  for  it  to  do. 
Comparatively  few  gardeners  rcognise  the 
immense  value  of  hardy  plants,  their  cheap- 
ness, and  how  peculiarly  well  suited  they  are  to 
our  variable  Euglish  climate.  They  seem  to  have 
been  so  much  better  understood  and  valued  two 
hundred  years  ago,  and  one  good  work  for  the 
proposed  society  would  be  to  review  the  lists  of 
these  plants  given  in  old  works,  and  to  find  out 
how  many  useful  ones  have  been  lost  or  partially 
eclipsed.  Another  point  could  be  their  arrange- 
ment at  shows.  I  have  only  once  seen  them 
arranged  really  effectively,  and  that  was  in  an 
amateur  exhibit  at  a  Norwich  show  some  years 
ago.  A  society,  such  as  your  correspondent 
proposes,  could  do  much  to  educate  public  taste 
with  regard  to  these  valuable  flowers,  and  could 
be  a  great  assistance  to  the  many  eminent  florists 
who  are  helping  to  much  to  bring  them  back  to 
favour,  while,  at  the  same  time,  it  might 
discountenance  the  high-sounding  advertisements 
of  worthless  plants,  which  bring  so  much  dis- 
appointment to  inexperienced  garden  lovers. 
I  hope  that  some  influential  gardeners  will  take 
the  matter  up  and  start  the  society. 

The  Rectory,  Dorchester.  E.  M   Hill, 


[To  the  Editor  of  "The  Garden."] 
Sir, — I  was  much  interested  in  the  letter  by 
"Heather  Bell,"  suggesting  the  formation  of  a 
hardy  plant  society.  Without  a  doubt  such  a 
society  would  supply  a  long-felt  want,  and,  if 
properly  conducted,  would  receive  the  support  of 
all   hardy  plant  lovers.      That   there  would  be 
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abundance  of  work  for  such  a  society  is  obvious. 
If  it  toipk  up  seriously  the  subject  of  nomenclature 
of  hardy  plants  it  would  have  sufficient  to  do  for 
years  to  come.  To  take  only  one  or  two  genera 
of  hardy  plants,  viz.,  S^mpervivum,  Sedum, 
Sixifraga,  and  Gentian — anyone  who  has  grown 
a  full  collection  of  these  will  know  how  hard  it  is 
to  verify  or  obtain  the  correct  plant  according  to 
the  name  asked  for.  The  question  of  exhibitions 
ia  broached — and  where  can  one  see  what  can  be 
honestly  called  a  good  hardy  plant  exhibition  ? 
When  hardy  plants  are  shown  they  are  generally 
bunched,  like  Cabbiges,  put  in  some  sort  of 
receptacle,  and  placed  tier  above  tier.  I  think 
that  the  best  of  hardy  plants  are  unknown  to  the 
general  public ;  they  are  appreciated  only  by  a  few 
enthusiasts. 

Cheshire.  G.  M. 


COX'S  ORANGE  PIPPIN  AND  CANKER. 

[To  THE  Editor  of  "The  Garden."] 
Sir,— On  page  350  of  The  Garden,  Mr.  Black- 
burn complains  of  Cox's  Orange  Pippin's  liability 
to  canker  in  his  neighbourhood.  He  does  not  say 
what  kind  of  soil  it  is  ;  from  my  experience  it 
thrives  best  on  a  warm  soil.  Top-dressing  with 
wood  ashes  in  the  winter  and  mulching  with 
manure  in  the  summer  encourages  surface  roots, 
and  proves  a  great  check  to  canker.  Injudicious 
pruning  is  another  cause  of  failure  with  Cox's 
Orange  Pippin.  The  trees  should  be  summer- 
pruned  early  in  August,  omitting  the  leading 
shoots  until  winter.  The  main  branches  should 
be  quite  IS  inches  apart,  each  like  a  single 
cordon.  I  gathered  six  gallons  of  fine  fruit  off  a 
young  standard  which  I  had  pruned  in  this  way. 
The  branches  looked  very  picturesque  when 
in  bloom,  and  when  the  fruit  was  colouring. 
However,  my  successor  shortened  all  the 
main  branches  and  did  not  summer-prune  it; 
consequently,  the  tree  was  soon  nothing 
but  wood,  and  bore  only  one  gallon  of 
Apples  in  ten  years.  With  regard  to  Mr.  Black- 
burn's remarks  about  Bismarck  I  do  not  consider 
it  one  of  the  best  varieties,  but  it  is  greatly 
improved  if  the  leaders  are  cut  back  early  in 
August ;  fruit-buds  will  form  on  the  spurs,  and 
much  better  crops  will  be  obtained. 

T.  W.  Herbert. 
The  Gardens,  Nutfield  Court,  Redhill. 


BIRDS  AND  BUDS. 
[To  THE  Editor  of  "The  Garden."] 
iSiR, — I  was  very  pleased  to  read  your  editorial 
note  about  "Birds  and  Buds."  The  last  three 
winters  all  my  Lilacs  and  forms  of  Pyrus  have  been 
stripped,  not  only  of  flower-buds  but  also  wood- 
buds,  and  the  trees  themselves  thereby  injured. 
Apple  and  Pear  trees  also  were  very  much 
damaged.  Bullfinches  and  tomtits  are  the 
•culprits.  Pishing  nets  are  of  no  use  against  the 
latter.  Pear  trees,  when  in  fruit  and  covered 
with  nets,  resembled  an  aviary,  and  I  do  not 
think  that  I  had  a  dozen  Pears  that  had  not  been 
pecked,  also  all  the  early  Apples  and  many  Cox's 
Orange  were  injured.  Tomtits  do,  no  doubt,  eat 
many  insects,  but  it  is  not  much  good  if  they  also 
spoil  all  the  fruit.  Lime  and  soot  are  useless — 
also  firing  oflf  a  gun — unless  it  be  in  the  right 
direction.  R.  D. 
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LILIES    IN    1905. 

Y  hopes  of  a  brilliant  Lily  season 
this  year,  based  on  the  compara- 
tively dry  and  warm  summer  of 
1904,  have  not,  unfortunately, 
been  realised.  Lilies  have,  with 
me,  been  again  more  or  less 
unsatisfactory,  and  this  year's  failure,  following 
immediately  in  the  wake  of  its  predecessor,  is 
most  distressing,  so  much  so  that  it  almost  makes 


m 


me  decide  to  give  up  growing  Lilies  out  of  doors 
altogether  in  this  wretched  climate.  Is  the  game 
worth  the  candle  ?  Perhaps  not ;  but  should  that 
constitute  a  sufficient  reason  for  such  a  cowardly 
surrender  ? 

For,  were  there  not,  even  in  1904,  a  few 
redeeming  successes  and  beauty  spots  among  the 
rtickly,  the  feeble,  the  flowerless,  and  faithless? 
Certainly  there  were  ;  and  these  were  all  the 
more  lovely  and  loved  by  reason  of  their  scarcity. 
So,  in  gratitude  to  the  gallant  few  that  have 
resolutely  and  unflinchingly  endured  the  vicissi- 
tudes of  two  bad  seasons  in  succession  in  this 
unsuitable  soil  and  climate,  I,  for  one,  feel  bound 
CO  persevere,  to  hope  on  even  against  hope,  to 
mulch,  to  shelter  from  frost  and  wind,  to  stake 
and  to  tie,  and,  finally,  to  groan  once  more  over 
the  melancholy  result ! 

Proceeding  to  review  briefly  the  behaviour  of 
the  various  species  grown  here  in  1905,  I  find  I 
can  record  but  a  very  small  number  which  were 
quite  satisfactory,  so  small  that  they  may  be 
counted  on  the  fingers  of  a  single  hand.  To 
begin  with, 

L  Hansoni  again  distinguished  itself  and  was 
splendid.  Many  spikes  came  up,  all  fully  de- 
veloped, and  carrjing  fine  lieads  of  bloom.  It 
seems  to  be  a  tljoroughly  reliable  and  satisfactory 
species. 

L  Henryi  was  also  a  decided  success  as  usual. 
Would  that  the  flowers  were  a  bit  larger,  and  the 
habit  of  growth  less  rigid  and  uncompromising  ! 
I  find  the  best  plan  with  this  Lily  is  to  tie  the 
growths  to  long  thin  Hazel  rods  along  the  under 
side  of  the  stems,  the  rods  being  inserted  in  the 
ground  near  the  bulbs  so  as  to  conform  as  natu- 
rally as  possible  with  the  general  direction  of  the 
stems.  Even  then  the  artifioitl  nature  of  the 
support  is  frequently  only  too  evident.  When 
growing  among  tall  shrubs  the  stems,  of 
course,  need  no  staking,  and  will  look  after 
themselves. 

The  Martagons  did  very  well,  dalmaticum 
and  D.  Catanii  especially.  So  did  L.  testaoeum 
(excelsum),  and  L.  Ezovitzianum,  though  the 
latter  was  far  less  floriferous  than  in  previous 
favourable  seasons. 

L.  RUEELLtTM  was  not  up  to  its  usual  standard 
of  excellence,  though  all  my  bulbs  sent  up  growths, 
and  several  of  these  flowered.  Two  blooms  on 
one  stem  was  the  record,  and  not  a  good  one  ;  I 
have  had  four  on  several  former  occasions.  I  do 
hope  that  this  beautiful  Lily  is  not  going 
off ;  it  has  done  so  well  with  me,  and  I  have 
always  reckoned  it  among  the  "reliables."  And 
I  trust  my  recent  improvements  (?)  to  the  bank 
where  it  grows  may  not  ruiBe  the  serenity  of  its 
temper  in  the  future.  For  I  have  grubbed  up 
the  aggressive  Lilac  bush  near  the  bulbs,  and 
have  generally  reconstructed  the  bank  in  their 
vicinity,  hoping  to  improve  their  surroundings, 
and  trusting  that  the  necessary  disturbance  of 
one  or  two  of  the  bulbs  may  not  have  any  per- 
manently bad  effect  on  them.  These  bulbs  looked 
sound  and  healthy,  and  were  carefully  replanted 
at  once  with  some  additional  stones  and  brickbats 
among  them.  Though  the  Lilac  bush  is  gone 
there  is  plenty  of  shade  above  the  spot,  also 
there  are  no  end  of  Walnut  and  Cherry  roots 
to  keep  the  soil  porous  and  dry,  so  all  may  yet 
be  well. 

The  Elms,  Yodding.  S.  G.  Reid. 

(To  be  continued.) 


SEASONABLE  THOUGHTS  ON 
SWEET  PEAS. 
The  army  of  Sweet  Pea  growers  will  be  pro- 
viding themselves  with  the  necessary  ammunition 
in  the  shape  of  seeds  immediately,  and  some 
rather  interesting  points  may  be  worth  recording 
at  this  time  for  the  guidance  of  those  in  doubt. 
The  varieties 

Scarlet  Gem  and  Queen  Alexandra  are  the 
most  beautiful  of  the  scarlet  toned  sorts.  The 
former  has  always  been  magnificent  here,  but  in 
England,     especially,      complaints     have      been 


numerous  about  its  liability  to  burn  or  he  fluked 
with  purplish  blue  marks.  At  the  National 
Sweet  Pea  Show  Mr.  Eckford  exhibiied  the 
latter  and  was  granted  a  certificate  of  merit.  I 
voted  against  it  because  I  could  not  see  any 
improvement  over  the  Scarlet  Gem  I  had  at  th» 
show.  Oq  thinking  over  the  matter  afterwards 
I  found  that  at  various  shows,  as  well  as  the 
National  Sweet  Pea  Show,  the  other  specimens  of 
Scarlet  Gem  were  all  several  tones  lighter  than 
either  Mr.  Eckfard's  novelty  or  my  Scarlet  Gem. 
I  should  say,  therefore,  that  Qaeen  Alexandra 
will  turn  out,  when  grown  in  England,  very  much 
like  Searlet  Gem  has  done  in  Scotland,  and 
Scottish  growers  may  expect  a  very  deep  blood 
tone  of  red  on  the  variety  Qieen  Alexandra.  In 
my  opinion  there  are  three  tones,  one  slightly 
better  than  Coccinea's  cerise  shade,  the  scarlet  or 
arterial  blood  shade,  and  the  darker  blood-red  of 
Qaeen  Alexandra.  I  had  a  sport  last  year  of  the 
latter,  but  put  the  intense  colour  down  to  richer 
treatment.  AtDunfeiralineshow,  Mr.  Brotherson 
told  me  that  my  Scarlet  Gem,  compared  with  the 
best  bunch  there,  was  quite  two  tones  richer, 
although  Scotch  grown.  The  sport  referred  to 
was  two  tones  at  least  better  than  any  other 
Scarlet  Gem  I  had.  From  what  I  have  written 
growers  will  easily  infer  that  I  consider  Qaeen 
Alexandra  better.  It  by  no  means  follows  that 
all  varieties  are  alike  in  this  respect. 

Dora  Breadmore,  when  I  saw  it  in  1904  at 
the  National  Sweet  Pea  Show,  was  nearly  a  self, 
with  a  somewhat  greenish  yellow  tint  and  very 
little  pink — in  fact,  I  could  not  see  any  pink.  On 
that  account,  seeing  that  it  was  a  sport  from 
such  a  vigorous  parent  (Jeannie  Gordon),  I  dis- 
carded Mrs.  E.  Kenyon  and  grew  Dora  Bread- 
more.  I  had  no  reason  to  grumble,  as  some 
truly  magnificent  flowers  were  produced,  and  in 
great  quantity,  but  I  was  surprised  at  the 
colour.  Under  high  cultivation  the  pink  tone 
came  out  and  the  yellow  tone  got  lower — a 
pale  cream — whereas  I  expected  it  would  be 
deeper.     The 

Hon.  Mrs.  E.  Kenyon  and  this  one  can, 
therefore,  both  be  grown  and  shown  in  the  same 
collection.  Mrs.  Kenyon  gets  deeper  in  colour 
with  rich  feeding.     The  variety 

John  Ingram  I  also  saw  in  1904,  and  thought 
very  little  of  it  at  that  time.  I  was  positively 
pressed  to  try  ten  seeds,  and  reluctantly  gave  it 
a  good  place.  What  a  surprise  when  the  blooms 
opened — they  fairly  staggeied  me — great  blooms, 
four  on  a  stem,  made  others  look  like  pigmies. 
At  Ulverston  the  bunch  of  twenty  spikes  had 
seventy-eight  blooms.  This  sort,  a  rich,  full  rose 
colour,  showed  extraordinary  improvement  here 
over  the  Euglish  ones. 

Helen  Lewis  — Some  controversy  has  been 
going  on  regarding  this  lovely  sort.  I  mentioned 
it  in  my  last  article,  and  one  fact  was  overlooked. 
There  were  several  bunches  shown  under  different 
names,  and,  as  previously  stated,  Mr.  Watson, 
who  showed  it  in  1904,  got  the  medal.  His  bunch 
was  very  fine,  but  the  committee  were  not 
asked  to  say  whether  that  was  the  best  bunch 
shown — in  fact,  it  was  not ;  Mr.  Bjlton's 
being  easily  best.  Several  of  the  committee  say 
that  the 

Hon.  C.  R.  Spencer  was  considered  synony- 
mous with  this  variety.  My  notes  indicate  that 
I  proposed  that  this  variety  should  receive  an 
award  of  merit,  which  was  seconded.  After 
discussion  it  was  agreed  to  see  it  again.  Helen 
Lewis  is  an  orange-pink,  whereas  Hon.  C.  R. 
Spencer  is  an  orange-scarlet.  Growers  therefore 
may  look  for  as  great  an  improvement  over  Helen 
Lewis  as  with  Queen  Alexandra  over  Scarlet  Gem. 
Mr.  Cole  (the  raiser)  is,  I  understand,  at  one  with 
me  that  it  is  certainly  brighter  than  the  other. 
Time  will  tell.  A  variety  that  does  well  in 
England  and  not  in  Scotland  is 

Prince  of  Wales  I  have  never  seen  anything 
to  equal  the  English-grown  ones.  Lord  P^isebery 
is  similar,  but  not  in  such  a  marked  degree. 
These  two  have  bafi3ed  me  all  along,  so  growers 
in  the  two  countries  can  take  that  for  what  it  is 
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worth.  It  seems,  therefore,  that  the  richer 
coloured  flowers  of  the  South  when  grown  in 
Scotland  intensify  their  colour  note,  especially 
selfs.  The  case  of  Dora  Breadmore,  a  bicolor,  is 
different.  Towards  the  very  end  of  the  season 
the  body  colour  was  pale  cream,  but  it  got  crested 
with  a  most  beautiful  brown  tint,  similiar  to  that 
seen  on  a  ripe  Apricot  when  exposed  to  sun. 
There  is  as  much  difference  in  many  of  the  shades 
as  in  Apples  grown  in  Kent  when  shown  against 
those  of  Scotch  growth — the  one  enjoys  the  sun- 
shine, the  other  the  shade — we  cannot  have  both, 
so  we  are  quits. 

Duns,  jV.S.  A.  Malcolm. 
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SOiME    BEAUTIFUL    PALMS. 

A  FEW  species  of  Palms  easily  occupy 
the  premier  position  among 
popular  decorative  plants.  What 
i  would  the  decorator  of  to-day  do 
L  if  he  could  not  obtain  Kentias, 
Livistonas,  and  Phoenixes  in  large 
quantities  1  But  are  we  not  too  conservative 
in  our  choice  of  plants  for  our  tables,  rooms, 
halls,  and  conservatories  ?  There  are  many 
Palms  beside  those  we  grow  that  have  charms 
of  form,  habit,  and  even  colour,  but  they 
never  get  a  chance  to  come  out  to  court 
favour.  I  can  remember  when  Kentias  were 
as  rare  as  "  spotted  Crispums,"  when  Cocos 
weddelliana  fetched  £5  5s.,  where  it  now 
only  realises  2s.  6d.  or  less ;  when  Cocos 
fiexuosa  was  known  only  in  botanical 
gardens,  and  when  a  Phoenix  was  voted  too 
stiff  and  prickly  for  use  anywhere.  Then 
came  the  elegant  Phcenix  rupicola,  which  we 
all  admired,  and  more  recently  the  pigmy 
Phrenix  Koebelini,  which  has  won  so  many 
hearts  that  Mr.  Sander  has  thought  it  worth 
his  while  to  send  a  collector  all  the  way  to 
Siam  to  get  a  million  or  so  of  its  seeds. 
Mr.  Roebelin,  who  sent  the  first  plants  home 
sixteen  years  ago,  the  largest  being  now  at 
Kew,  says  this  Phoenix  grows  along  the  banks 
of  the  Mekong  River,  where  the  thermometer 
falls  to  41°,  and  that  its  stem  is  never  more 
than  about  2  feet  high  and  2  inches  in 
diameter.  It  ought  to  be  at  least  as  good 
material  for  the  decorator  aa  the  best  of 
Palms,  and  probably  we  shall  find  it  much 
hardier  than  it  is  supposed  to  be. 

Then  there  is  a  lovely  little  Palm  in  the 
West  Indies,  known  as  Thrinax  Morrisii, 
which  reached  Kew  from  Antigua  about 
twelve  years  ago,  and  yet,  beautiful  as  every- 
one declares  it  to  be,  no  one  has  thought  of 
sending  some  one  after  a  bag  of  seeds  of  it. 
Sometimes  we  get  a  good  thing  without 
knowing  it.  For  example,  a  few  years  ago 
Messrs.  Sander  and  Sons  introduced  from 
Singapore  a  new  species  of  Livistona  named 
Woodfordii.  If  it  were  not  for  a  few  small 
spines  on  its  petioles,  and  the  fact  that  it  is  an 
Eastern  Palm,  we  should  declare  it  to 
be  a  ThrinaXj  so  elegant,  slender,  and  yellow- 
tinted  are  its  leaves.  It  was,  however, 
generally  passed  oyer  as  of  no  account,  and 
now  at  Kew  there  is  a  beautiful  example  of 
it  which  attracts  everyone,  whilst  the  label 
causes  some  to  exclaim:  "That  must  be  a 
mistake  ;  we  got  rid  of  that  thing  long  ago 
as  a  failure." 

By  the  side  of  this  Livistona  there  is  a 
Palm  of  quite  extraordinary  charm — the 
red  -  stemmed  Cyrtostachys  Renda  from 
Singapore.  It  has  the  habit  and  look  of 
Kentia  fosteriana,  but  the  stem  is  of  a  clear 


coral-red  colour.  Three  years  ago  a  similar 
example  was  shown  at  the  Ghent  Quin- 
quennial, for  which  £40  was  ottered  and 
refused.  The  exhibitor  had  the  mortification 
of  losing  the  plant  shortly  after.  This 
Cyrtostachys  develops  oftsets  freely,  so  that 
we  may  hope  to  see  it  well  represented  in 
stove  collections  in  a  few  years.  Colour  of 
another  kind,  but  equally  attractive,  is  the 
bright  yellow  of  the  leaf- stalks  of  a  young 
plant  of  the  King  Cocoanut,  recently  added 
to  the  Kew  collection.  It  may  not  be 
generally  known  that  the  Coccanut  Palm 
enjoys  a  dose  of  salt  now  and  then.  There 
is  a  grand  young  specimen  of  the  type  in  the 
Palm  House  at  Kew.  In  the  same  house, 
and  close  by  the  Cocoanut,  is  one  of  Kew's 
greatest  treasures,  the  Double  Cocoanut 
(Lodoicea  sechellarum),  which  looks  so 
healthy  and  strong  that  we  may  consider 
it  established  there.  Of  course,  it  will  never 
be  a  rival  to  the  Kentias,  as  its  first  leaves 
are  as  rigid  as  tin-plate,  and  the  size  of  a 
room  door. 

A  Cycas  is  not  a  Palm,  but  the  two 
families  are  popularly  associated,  and  I 
would  like  to  mention  here  the  new  Cycas 
Micholitzii  from  Annam.  It  is  not  a 
"barn-door"  plant  like  C.  revoluta,  stems 
of  which,  thanks  to  the  enterprising  Japs, 
can  now  be  bought  of  the  size  and  at  about 
the  price  of  Turnips ;  but  it  has  a  stately 
elegance  all  its  own,  the  fronds  being  3  feet 
or  more  long,  gracefully  arched ;  the 
broad  undulating  pinnse  are  furcate,  and 
even  bifurcate,  a  character  of  a  most  remark- 
able nature  in  a  Cycad.  In  my  opinion  this 
is  one  of  the  newest  of  new  plants,  so 
different,  indeed,  from  the  other  members 
of  the  family  that  it  only  just  failed  to  be 
recognised  as  a  new  genus.  Such  plants  are 
only  rarely  got ;  but  they  are  much  appre- 
ciated by  the  connoisseur  when  they  do  come. 

W.  W. 


NOTES    ON    THE    SWEET-SCENTED 

CYCLAMEN. 
Some  four  or  five  years  ago  I  had  the  pleasure 
of  sending  the  Editor  a  photograph  of  a  very 
fine  collection  of  Cyclamen  grown  by  my  neigh- 
bour, Mr.  Gait,  the  well-known  gardener  at 
Aldermaston  Paik,  and  added  a  note  that  I 
was  endeavouring  to  raise  a  strain  of  sweet- 
scented  flowers.  He  now  atks  me  to  report 
progress.  I  am  glad  to  say  that  my  tiforts  have 
been  so  far  successful  that  I  have  a  strain  of 
Cyclamen  for  the  most  part  of  a  bright  rose 
colour,  which  comes  fairly  true  from  seed,  with 
about  75  per  cent,  of  sweet-scented  flowers. 

Now  I  do  not  wish  to  claim  any  particular 
virtues  in  my  flowers  which  are  absent  in  others, 
but  I  only  state  a  fact  when  I  say  that  I  have 
something  of  my  own  raising  that  1  was  unable  to 
buy.  I  have  exceedingly  vigorous  plants,  band- 
some  leaves,  flowers  of  great  lasting  propeities, 
and  last,  but  not  least,  of  a  delicious  perfume. 
I  hope  it  may  encourage  others  when  they  find 
some  missing  feature  in  a  flower  to  ste  what  they 
can  do  to  remedy  it.  My  fiist  remembrance  of 
the  Cyclamen  is  that  of  a  small  pink  and  white 
flower,  very  sweet ;  in  fact,  one  plant  would  fill 
a  room  with  perfume.  These  bulbs  or  corms 
would  be  dried  off  carefully  every  summer,  and 
come  up  smiling  year  after  year.  Then  some- 
where in  the  seventies  I  had  the  piivilege  of 
seeing  a  collection  grown  by  a  Mr.  Hook  of  Brad- 
field,  not  far  from  the  now  well  known  college. 
These  were,  I  fancy,  grown  on  the  old  system, 
some  of  the  corms  being  of  immense  size,  and 
bearing,  if  I  remember  right,  seventy  or  eighty 
small  (to  our  present  way  of  thinking)  and  sweet 
blooms.     His  leaves  were  quite  different  to  any  I 


have  seen  since,  banded  with  white  like  a  Rex 
Begonia.  About  this  lime  I  made  the  acquaint- 
ance of  Mr.  Jlartin,  the  late  talented  hybridiser 
at  Messrs.  Sutton's  nursery,  and  was  shown  what 
could  be  done  in  one  short  year  from  the  seed 
being  sown.  By  1879  I  had  quite  a  nice  collec- 
tion, mostly  sweet,  with  pretty  leaves,  but  owing 
to  absence  from  home  in  that  wet  atd  dismal 
autumn  I  lost  practically  the  whole  of  my  plants. 
Since  that  time  I  have  grown  Cyclamen  with 
varying  success,  owing  principally  to  changes  of 
gardeners,  and  it  was  not  until  some  seven  years 
ago  that  the  chance  discovery  of  an  old-fashioned 
Cyclamen  in  a  cottage  window,  with  nothing  but 
its  perfume  to  recommend  it,  brought  back  to 
my  mind  the  possibility  of  once  more  getting  a 
sweet-scented  strain.  I  accordingly  got  a  tew 
pods  of  seed  from  this  plant,  and  from  the  seed- 
lings made  crosses  with  various  other  flowers, 
with  the  results  I  have  indicated  above. 

There  are,  it  seems  to  me,  a  good  many  sorts 
of  scent,  if  I  may  put  it  so,  and  I  seldom  find  the 
old-fashioned  perfume  except  in  the  white  or  pink 
and  white.  It  almost  appears  that  the  deeper 
the  colour  the  less  perfume  you  get,  and  so  far  I 
have  not  had  a  sweet  Vulcan  for  instance.  I 
must  say  no  more,  but  should  be  glad  to  hear 
other  and  more  able  Cyclamen  growers  give  their 
opinions  on  the  subject.  I  would  just  add  that 
I  do  not  go  in  for  the  so-called  Butterfly  types. 
I  try,  as  far  as  possible,  to  retain  the  old  and,  aa 
I  venture  to  think,  more  regularly-shaped  flower. 

Aldermaston,  Berks.  John  T.  Strakge. 
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NOTES    ON    A    FEW    OF    THE 
NEWER    ROSES. 

1  SUPPOSE  the  New  Year  is  suggestive  of 
new  Roses ;  at  any  rate,  I  respond  with 
pleasure  to  the  Editor's  request  for  a  few 
notes.  For  ardent  Rose  growers,  like  the 
Athenians  of  old,  are  ever  on  the  look- 
out for  some  new  thing,  and  it  must  be 
admitted  that  great  is  the  fascination  of  the 
untried  and  unknown,  even  if  hard  experience 
sometimes  brings  a  little  disappointment.  As 
for  new  Roses,  "they  come  not  single  spies,  but 
in  battalions  " — their  name  is  legion  and  their 
names  often  more  or  less  unpronounceable  ;  so 
that,  when  even  experts  with  golden  opportunities 
can  hardly  keep  count  of  all,  my  ambition  in  this 
short  article  must  be  limited  to  naming  some 
that  appear  to  give  good  promise.  As  a  com- 
paratively new  Rose 

La  Tosca  is  hard  to  beat  for  bedding  and 
massing.  Viscountess  Folkestone  has  enjoyed  a, 
well-deserved  popularity,  but  La  Tosca  is  in 
several  refpecls  an  improvement  on  that  beauti- 
ful variety.  For  effect  one  must  depend  largely 
on  light  Roses,  and  with  its  sturdy  bushy  growth 
and  soft  pink  flowers  freely  produced  La  Tosca^ 
has  all  the  virtues  of  a  good  bedding  Rose.  We 
have  been  so  well  supplied  with  light  or  creamy 
white  Roses,  though  some  have  proved  excellent 
for  exhibition,  that  it  is  refreshing  to  note  the 
advent  of  one  or  two  yellow  Roses  of  promise. 
Not  that  we  have  >et  anything  equal  to  MsK^cbal 
Niel — that  grand  Rose  with  great  limitations — 
but  we  are  led  to  anticipate  that  in  the  not 
distant  future  hybridists  may  secure  for  us 
a  fine  hardy  vigorous  yellow  Rose  of  exhibition 
standard. 

Le  Progres  is  certainly  an  advance  in  this 
direction.  The  growth  and  foliage  are  good,  and 
with  its  beautiful  deep  yellow  buds  it  is  a  decided 
acquisition.  The  flowers  are  not  over-full,  but  it 
has  been  exhibited  in  good  form.  Another  Rose 
of  much  promise  is 

Mme.  Hector  LeuiUiot,  like  Le  Progres  intro- 
duced by  Pernet-Ducber,  in  colour  golden-yellow, 
tinted  with  apricot.  It  is  a  good  grower  of  semi- 
climbing  habit,  and  clearly  a  fine  Rose  for  a 
standard.     And  for  a  third,  by  the  same  raiser. 
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ineDtioDmust  also  be  made  of  that  delightful  new 
Rose 

M.  Joseph  Hill,  described  as  salmon-pink, 
shaded  with  yellow,  certainly  charming  in  culour, 
and  probably  a  useful  Rose  to  exhibitors,  even  if 
the  blooms  should  require  a  little  management. 

Mme.  Clarence  Jtioranville,  a  sport  from  that 
excellent  Rose  Caroline  Testout,  and  of  a  some- 
what lighter  shade  of  pink,  would  seem  well 
worth  a  trial.  Not  all  the  Testout  sports  have 
realised  expectations,  but  this  one  appears  to 
possess  merit,  inasmuch  as  the  flowers  show  less 
tendency  to  ball,  a  fault  frequently  conspicuous 
in  the  original.  Another  sport,  and  one  that  can 
be  confidently  recommended,  is 

Perle  von  Oodesherg,  from  the  well-known 
Kaieerin  A.  Victoria.  It  is  deeper  in  colour  and, 
I  think,  an  improvement  on  that  variety,  which 
is,  of  course,  saying  much  in  its  favour. 

Oustav  Orunerwald  has  been  so  recently  and 
minutely  described  in  The  Garden  that  I  will 
merely  draw  attpntion  to  it.  Vigorous  in  growth, 
it  is  useful  both  for  general  garden  purposes  and 
as  a  fine  early  show  Rose  ;  colour  bright  carmine, 
shaded  salmon.  i'*'  l;"*^  t-j  -j"  '■■, 

Lady  Ashtown  will  undoubtedly  prove  a  popu- 
lar garden  Rose,  being  a  good  grower,  with  well- 
shaped  flowers  of  a  taking  shade  of  pink.  As  a 
pot  Rose 

David  Harum  is  particularly  fine,  and  the 
blooms  are  attractive  enough  outside  when  fresh, 
but  they  lose  colour  qiiickly,  and  a  washed-out 
pink  is  not  beautiful.  Nevertheless,  David  Harum 
will  doubtless  have  admirers. 

Climbing  Papa  Oontier  is  a  grand  strong- 
growing  sport  of  that  favourite  Rose  Papa 
Gontier,  and  is  a  really  good  addition  to  the 
climbers,  flowering  freely  and  continuously.  I 
must  also  note 

Comtesse  du  Cayla  as  a  fine  and  very  charm- 
ingly coloured  China  which  will  be  welcomed 
by  all  lovers  of  this  highly  decorative  section. 
Mme.  Laurette  Messimy  and  Mme.  Eugene  Resal 
marked  great  advances,  but  they  are  surpassed 
by  Comtesse  du  Cayla.  In  the  Tea  section — 
rather  neglected,  I  fear,  owing  to  the  strong 
favour  shown  to  Hybrid  Teas — I  should  especially 
like  to  mention  Mme.  Jean  Dupuy  and  Mme. 
Vermorel  as  distinctly  valuable  additions.  There 
are  many  others  one  would  fain  name,  but  space 
forbids.  Suffice  it  to  say  there  are  others,  and 
among  them  some  of  the  beet. 
Sutton.  E.  J.  Holland. 


its   colouring    amongst    Roses.        One    wonders  I  confusing  name  of   Polyantha,   to   which  had  to 


EOSE  FKAU  KAKL  DKUSCHKI. 
The  photograph  of  Fran  Karl  Druschki  was 
taken  on  September  30,  and  shows  what  lovely 
flowers  can  be  cut  from  this  Rose  in  the  autumn. 
It  is  a  most  constant  bloomer,  never  ceasing  to 
flower  till  stopped  by  frost.     G.  A.  Hammond 


SOME  POMPON  ROSES. 
One  is  glad  to  notice  that  this  delightful  section 
of  our  garden  Roses  is  coming  somewhat  more  to 
the  front  of  late  years.  As  a  general  rule  they  only 
find  a  place  in  our  gardens  as  isolated  plants,  or 
at  the  most  as  edgings  for  the  stronger  growing 
Roses  ;  but  their  rightful  use,  I  am  convinced  (as 
one  can  say  of  most,  if  not  of  all,  dwarf  Roses),  is  to 
grow  them  by  themselves  in  separate  beds,  and, 
if  possible,  with  separate  varieties  to  each  bed. 
I  came  across  last  summer  a  delightful  Rose 
garden  wherein  most  effective  use  was  made  in 
the  manner  indicated  of  these  Pompons.  In  a 
garden  of  quite  recent  construction  the  design 
was  split  up,  so  to  speak,  by  smaller  beds 
containing  only  some  half-dozen  plants,  and  the 
effect  gained  was  heightened  by  the  careful  choice 
of  colour. 

During  the  last  five  years  there  have  been 
added  to  our  lists  of  these  Roses  about  a  dozen 
varieties,  most  of  them  good,  all  of  them  pretty  ; 
no  doubt  there  are  others,  but  of  the  following  I 
speak  from  personal  experience.  In  1900  we  had 
the  two  Lameschs,  Eugenie  and  Leonie,  the  latter 
the  more  distinct  of  the  two ;   in  fact,  unique  in 


often  whether  the  curiously  distorted  buds  can 
Hver  open  into  a  beautiful  flower,  but  they  do. 
I  was  inclined  at  one  time  to  discard  it  as  not 
worth  growing,  but  the  plants  improve  every 
year.  Schneewittchen  (1901)  produces  its  small 
creamy  white  flowers  in  pyramidal  tjunses.  It  is 
not  such  a  good  while  as  the  older  Anna  Maria 
de  Monlravel.  Aschenbrodel  (1902)  is  distinctly 
good,  its  colour  of  that  more  or  less  indescribable 


be  added  the   adjective   dwarf.       They    can    be 
planted  with  success  right  up  to  March. 

Hekhert  E.  Molynbux. 


LIFTING    ROSES. 

"My   Roses  don't  do  well  "   is  a   remark  often 
made  to   rae  by   many   of  ray  friends,    although 

ihey  have  an  ideal  spot  in  which   to  grow  Ihem. 

.hade  generally  called  peach,  with  orange-salmon  The  reason  I  find  in  a  great  many  eases  is  that  the 
centre,  and  well-shaped  flowers  produced  in  pro-  trees  in  the  first  instance  were  badly  planted 
fusion.  Philippine  L^mbert  I  have  not  grown,  they  are  left  in  the  same  place  year  after  jeari 
but  it  is  described  as  silvery  flesh  in  colour,  and  in  the  autumn  they  receive  a  heavy  mulching 
Mme.  N.  Levavasseur  has  been  rather  boomed  of  wet,  sticky,  cold  manure  round  the  roots, 
as  a  dwarf  crimson  rambler  of  perpetual  which  turns  the  ground  sour  after  several  applica- 
flowering  character,  a  not  unfair  description,  but  tions,  and  deadly  cold  as  well,  half  ihe  summer 
the  colour  is  not, 
to     my      way     of 

thinking,  pleading. 
1903    brought    us 

Schneekopf,      a 

purer   white   than 

Schneewittchen. 

Last  year  Kleiner 

Alfred,  a   delight- 
ful  flower   that   I 

can     strongly    re- 
commend,   very 

free  flowering,   of 

variable  shades  of 

colour,    ranging 

from  red  to  orange 

and  lemon  yellow, 

probably  the  best 

of    those    men- 
tioned.      Another 

of  this  year  is  Frau 

Cecile     Walter, 

colour     yfiUow, 

which    is    wanted 

in  this  section,  but 

I  am  afraid  it  loses 

its  colour  directly 

the  outside  petals 

reflex  ;     a    good 

grower.    All  thefe 

new  Pompon  Roses 

have    reached     us 

from  P.   Lambert, 

with  the  single  ex- 
ception of  Mme.  N. 

Leva  vass  e  u  r , 

which  comes  from 

the  grower  of  that 

name. 
It  is  difficult  to 

see   how  this  sec- 
tion can  be  much 

improved.    We  do 

not     want      the 

flowers  larger.  All 

the     colours     are 

well     represented, 

except    that    pei- 

haps    we    might 

have     some    riark 

ciimsous         They 

are   easily  grown, 

hardy,  very  beau- 
tiful, and  are  the 

Roses  of  all  Roses 

for  children's  gardens.    My  favourites  are,  I  think, 

Perle  d'Or,   Etoile  d'Or,    Kleiner  Alfred,  Petit 

Constant  (this  latter  should  be  much  more  grown). 

Mignonette,      Aschenbrodel,      Cecile     Brunner, 

Leonie  Lamesch,  Mme.  E.  A.  Noll^,  and   Perle 

des  Rouges. 

One  other  use  to  which  they  may  be  put  with 

considerable  success  is  as  pot  Roses  under  glass. 

They  form,  if  carefully  pruned,  delightful  minia- 
ture  Rose    trees    for    conservatory    and    house 

decoration,  and  one  must  not  forget  their  useful- 
ness for  table  decoration.      Every   Rose  garden 

should  have  some  of  these  delightful  Roses.     The 

National  Rose  Society   has  decided  to  call  them 

Pompon  in  preference  to  their  old  and  somewhat 


specimen    TLOWEB    of   rose   ERAD    KARL    DRUSCHKI    (REDUCED). 

(From  a  photograph  sent  by  Mr.  Hammond  } 


having  gone  before  the  soil  gets  warm  again.  I 
went  the  other  day  to  see  a  friend's  Roses 
recently  planted  ;  there  they  were,  smothered 
with  the  nastiest,  rankest,  coldest  manure  I  have 
ever  seen,  and  inches  thick  into  the  bargain.  It 
made  me  quite  shudder  to  look  at  the  poor  things. 
No  wonder  they  "don't  do."  I  am  a  great 
advocate  for  lifting  Roses,  and  putting  the 
manure  underneath  them  instead  of  on  top.  I 
am  quite  sure  if  this  were  more  frequently  done 
better  results  would  follow.  Every  few  years 
Roses  should,  in  my  opinion,  be  lifted,  the  beds 
thoroughly  dug  at  least  two  spits  deep,  and 
the  manure  put  well  below  the  surface.  As  soon  as 
the  Roses  are  lifted  the  roots  should  be  pruned, 
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removing  with  a  sharp  knife  all  those  of  extra 
length,  especially  those  which  are  fibreless,  or 
stiff  ones  which  go  straight  down.  It  is  also 
a  splendid  opportunity  to  cut  out  all  suckers 
(and  many  of  my  friend's  Roses  have  plenty); 
these  should  be  cut  clean  out.  It  is  easy  to 
distinsjuish  a  Eucker  from  a  root,  for  the  foimer 
gets  thicker,  and  the  latter  s??ia^^e»-,  the  farther  it 
gets  from  the  stem. 

Having  performed  these  operations  the  Roses 
should  be  replanted,  but  before  doing  so  a  large 
portion  of  the  top  soil  of  the  old  bed  should  be 
taken  away  and  replaced  by  good  fibrous  loam, 
i.e.,  top  spit  that  has  been  stacked  some  twelve 
months.  If  the  Roses  are  planted  in  this,  surface 
root  action  will  be  the  result.  This  is  most 
important,  as  all  plants  should  be  dependent  on 
horizontal  surface  roots.  This  is  well  understood 
by  gardeners  of  any  experience,  for  do  they  not 
take  great  pains  with  their  fruit  trees  to  cut  the 
tap  roots,  and  will  often  lift  Vines  and  Peach 
trees  if  unfruitful,  prune  the  roots,  and  replant 


nearer  the  surface,  so  as  to  encourage  them  to 
throw  out  more  fibrous  surface  roots,  knowing 
quite  well  that  the  produce  from  the  tap  roots  is 
gross  wood  only  without  fruit,  and  it  is  to  the 
fibrous  roots  they  must  look  to  produce  blossom 
and  fruit.  As  with  the  fruit  tree,  so  with  the 
Rose,  the  old  long  fibreless  roots  only  produce 
long  stout  canes  and  few  very  poor  flowers.  But 
many  may  say.  What  is  the  use  of  burying  a 
quantity  of  manure  below  the  roots  if  they  are  not 
allowed  to  go  down  to  it?  Just  so  ;  moisture  is 
always  more  or  less  rising  up  through  the  earth, 
though,  of  course,  a  quantity  in  time  of  rain,  or 
immediately  after,  sinks  down  through  it.  It 
rises  most  of  all  when  the  sun  shines  hot  and  the 
surface  is  dry,  and  then  the  Rose  which  likes  heat 
and  a  friable  air-permeated  surface  above,  and  a 
"  cool  bottom  "  below,  rejoices  in  the  rich  moisture 
which  the  roots  appropriate  as  it  rises  through 
the  manure  from  below. 

While  thus  recommending  the   placing  of   all 
manure   beneath  the  horizontally  planted  roots. 


ROSE   MME.  d'aEBLAY   (20  FEET   IN    HEIGHT)   AT  ROTHAMSTBD   COTTAGE,    HARPENDEK. 


I  am  a  strong  believer  in  feeding  the  plants  with 
artificial  manure  on  the  surface,  especially  if  the 
Roses  are  replanted,  as  I  have  suggested ,  in  soil  of 
the  right  material,  but  it  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  artificial  fertilisers  must  be  used  with  care 
and  judgment,  and  the  Dutch  hoe  be  kept  con- 
stantly at  work  on  the  surface  ;  <his  latter  I 
consider  one  of  the  most  important  points  in  the 
successful  cultivation  of  the  Rose.  I  strongly 
advise  basic  slag  as  a  fertiliser,  but  it  thould  be 
put  on  early  in  the  winter  months,  as  its  action  is 
very  slow.  Mr.  Turner  of  Elgware,  who  was 
most  successful  at  many  exhibitions  last  season, 
tells  rae  he  uses  a  quantity  of  this  fertiliser,  and 
Mr.  G.  W.  Cook,  a  most  successful  exhibitor,  has 
a  high  opinion  of  basic  slag  as  a  winter  dressing. 
I  cannot  deal  now  with  the  question  of  artificial 
manures,  but  must  reserve  that  foranothei  occasion, 
ray  object  being  to  point  out  that  the  successful 
cultivation  of  the  Rose  cannot  be  accjmpli«hed 
by  leaving  plants  in  beds  for  many  years, 
smothering  them  with  manure,  and  paying  no 
attention  to  the  root  action  of  the  plants. 
Harrow.  Lewis  S.  Pawlb. 


KOSE    MME.    D'AEBLAY. 

I  AM  sending  you  a  photograph  taken  in  my 
garden  in  July,  last  year,  of  the  hybrid  Musk 
Rose  Mme.  d'ArbUy,  which  I  have  had  some 
forty  years — twenty-one  in  my  present  garden 
and  nearly  twenty  in  my  former  one,  in  which  I 
was  loth  to  leave  it,  so  cut  down  the  growths  and 
transferred  the  root  to  its  present  position  at  the 
foot  of  a  Holly  bush  over  20  feet  high.  The  first 
year  it  remained  nearly  dormant,  but  the  next  it 
sent  up  Willow-like  shoots  more  than  12  feet 
long,  and  the  third  it  had  scrambled  completely 
over  the  Holly  bush,  and  has  since  been  a  glorious 
sight  every  July.  John  Hbnshaw. 

Rothamsted  Cottage,  Harpenden. 


COLOURED     PLATE. 


plate:     1290. 

THE  LOVE  IN  A  MIST  (NIGELLA). 

FOR  a  long  time  the  more  showy 
members  of  this  genus,  which  con- 
sist of  all  annuals,  have  been 
amongst  the  most  popular  flowers 
in  gardens.  Few  plants  have  so 
many  popular  names  as  the  Nigella. 
Amongst  the  many  are  "  Devil  in  a  Bush," 
from  the  appearance  of  the  horned  carpels 
peeping  through  the  leafy  involucre  ;  Love 
in  a  Mist,  from  its  pale  blue  flowers, 
being  surrounded  by  a  mist  of  leaves,  and 
"Fennel  Flower,"  which  seems  the  most 
appropriate  name,  from  its  leaves  resembling 
those  of  the  Fennel.  These  three  are  those 
in  common  use,  but  there  are  many  others, 
including  St.  Catherine's  Wheel  and  Bishop's 
Wort.  In  all  there  are  about  ten  species 
belonging  to  this  genus,  and  all  found  in 
countries  bordering  on  the  Mediterranean, 
with  one  or  two  in  Western  Asia.  Of  these 
only  two  are  worth  a  place  in  the  border, 
N.  damascena  and  N.  hispanica,  while  the 
rest  are  more  botanical  curiosities  than  orna- 
mental flowers.  They  are  of  easy  culture, 
and  may  be  grown  in  any  good  garden  soil. 
When  the  seed  is  sown  in  the  open  border  in 
March  they  come  into  flower  in  July,  but  if 
required  in  bloom  earlier  in  the  year  the 
seeds  may  be  sown  in  the  autumn,  and  the 
seedlings  will  usually  stand  the  winter  well. 
When  of  sufhcient  size  the  seedlings  should 
be  well  thinned  out  to  about  (i  inches  apart. 
This  will  give  them  room  to  develop  and 
make  nice  branching  plants.  Nigellas  do  not 
transplant  well,  and  if  it  is  necessary  to  move 
seedlings,  they  should  be  well  watered  after 
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moving,  and  shaded  for  a 
few  days.  The  one  most  fre- 
quently met  with  in  cultiva- 
tion is 

N.  DAMASOENA.— This  is  a 
very  common  Hower  in  gar- 
dens, and  is  a  native  of 
South  Europe,  whence  it  was 
introduced  into  this  country 
in  the  year  1570.  It  is  of  erect 
branching  growth,  12  inches 
to  18  inches  high,  with  pretty 
Fennel-like  foliage  and  a  pale 
blue  flower  at  the  extremity 
of  each  shoot.  These  flowers 
are  enclosed  in  a  mist  of 
tinely-cut  leaves,  forming  an 
involucre.  The  .  flowers  are 
succeeded  by  curious  horned 
Cdrpels,  which  are  somewhat 
ornamental,  and  from  which 
it  derives  one  of  its  names, 
"Devil  in  a  Bush."  There 
are  many  varieties  of  this 
species  in  cultivation.  Some 
with  white  flowers,  a  form 
with  purple  -  blue  flowers, 
others  with  double  flowers, 
as  well  as  the  subject  of  the 
coloured  plate,  a  beautiful 
form  with  larger  and  deeper- 
coloured  flowers  than  the 
type.  It  was  raised  by  and 
named  after  Miss  Jekyll.  The 
type  was  figured  in  the  first 
volume  of  the  Botanical 
Magazine,  t.  22,  and  is  also 
known  as  Nigella  angusti- 
folia. 

N.  HISPANICA. — This  is  the 
most  beautiful  of  the  family. 
The  flowers  are  large  and 
handsome  and  of  a  deep 
blue  colour,  with  blood-red 
stamens.  The  plant  is  about 
18  inches  high,  and  of  com- 
pact bushy  growth.  It  is  a 
native  of  the  fields  of  Southern 
Spain  and  North  Africa,  and 
is  quite  as  hardy  as  the  com- 
mon Love  in  a  Mist,  coming 
into  flower  somewhat  earlier. 
Although  it  has  been  in  cul- 
tivation since  the  days  of 
Parkinson  (1629)  it  has  never 
been  so  common  in  gardens. 
This  may  be  due  to  the 
fact  that  it  requires  richer 
soil  and  a  more  sheltered 
situation.  The  carpels  are 
large  and  ornamental,  being 
marked  with  a  reddish  crest, 
■which  runs  up  the  back.  In 
this  species  the  leafy  involucre 
is  absent,  but  the  stem  leaves 
are  of  the  usual  Fennel-like 
character.  There  is  also  a 
form  with  large  white  or 
lather  cream-coloured  flowers, 
which,  mixed  with  the  blue, 
is  most  effective.  The  type 
is  figured  in  the  Botanical 
Magazine,  t.  1265. 

Others  of  less  value  are  : 

N.  AEVBNSis,  a  native    of 
Middle  and  South  Europe,  with  small  purple- 
blue  flowers. 

N.    OEIENTALIS    is    remarkable     for     the 
colour    of    its    flowers,    which    are    bright .  as      a     curiosity, 
yellow,  but  small.     It  is  a  common  plant  1 1.  1264.) 


N.  SATIVA  (Black  Cumin)  is 
a  tall  -  growing  plant,  with 
bluish  flowers,  which  have  no 
involucre.  It  is  found  in 
nearly  all  countries  bordering 
on  the  Mediterranean,  and 
was  introduced  in  the  year 
1548.  It  is  a  plant  of  no 
beauty,  but  was  once  culti- 
vated in  the  South  of  France 
for  its  seeds,  which  were  used 
in  adulterating  pepper.  These 
are  practically  all  the  species 
of  Nigella  that  have  ever  been 
in  cultivation  with  the  excep- 
tion of  N.  integrifolia  from 
Turkestan,  which  has  lately 
been  introduced.  It  is,  how- 
ever, of  no  garden  value. 

W.  Irving. 


CYPMPEDIUM     THALIA 

MRS.      FRANCIS 

WELLESLEY. 

The  accompanying  illustration 
is  of  Cypripedium  Thalia  Mrs. 
Francis  Wellesley.  It  is  a 
very  beautiful  flower  of  per- 
fect form.  The  rounded  dorsal 
sepal  has  a  ground  colour  of 
green  in  the  centre,  spotted 
with  dark  purple ;  the  broad 
band  of  white  extending  from 
the  green  colouring  to  the 
margin  of  the  sepal  is  spotted 
with  rich  light  purple.  The 
spots  on  the  dorsal  sepal  are 
arranged  in  lines,  and  the 
petals  and  lip  are  red- 
brown.  It  was  shown  by. 
Mr.  Francis 


CrPBIPBDIUM  THALIA  MRS.  FRANCIS   WELLESLBT    (SLIGHTLY  REDUCED). 


in  the  fields  of  Asia  Minor  and  Syria,  and 

was  introduced  in  the  year  1699.     Growing 

about   1  foot  high,  it  is  only  worth  growing 

{Botanical      Magazine, 


Wellesley, 
Westfield, 
Woking 
(gardener, 
Mr.  Hop- 
kins), be- 
fore the 
Orchid 
committee 
of  the  Royal 
H  o  r  t  i  - 
cultural 
Society  on 
the  19th 
ult.,  and 
received  a 
first  -  class 
certificate. 

Mr.  Wel- 
lesley ex- 
h  i  b  i  t  e  d 
s  e  V  e  r  a  I 
other  Cy- 
pripediums 
on  this  oc- 
casion, and 
Mr.Drewett 
A.  Drewett, 
RidingMill, 
gained  an 
award  of 
merit  for 
each  of  two  new  Cypripediums,  namely,  C. 
Arthur  Lee  and  C.  in^igne  Aberdeen.  The 
former  is  a  hybrid  between  C.  arthurianum 
and  C.  leeanum,  and  the  latter  a  handsome 
form  of  insigne. 
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GARD8NING      FOR      B8GINN6RS, 


A  GARDEN  PLAN.— It  is  always  well  to 
have  a  rough  plan  of  the  garden 
marked  cut  in  plcts,  with  a  stout 
label  where  each  crop  is  to  be  planted, 
^  and  then  in  the  trenching  and 
manuring  operations  each  plot  can 
be  made  suitable  for  its  occupant.  Here,  for 
instance,  say  it  is  intended  to  plant  Onions,  and 
the  land  should  be  deeply  worked  and  liberally 
manured  at  once,  and  left  rough  for  the  present 
for  the  weather  to  act  upon  it.  Early  in  February 
a  dressing  of  soot  may  be  given  and  forked  in. 
In  the  meantime  the  seeds  of  a  suitable  variety 
may  be  sown  in  heat  under  glass,  and  later  will 
be  hardened  off  and  planted  out  in  rows  12  inches 
apart,  at  6-ineh  intervals  in  the  rows.  A  light 
dreesing  of  nitrate  of  soda  may  be  given  during 
growth  if  very  large  bulbs  are  wanted. 

Tap-rooted  Plants,  such  as  Carrots,  Sals'Jy, 
Beet,  etc.,  should  not  be  planted  or  sown  on 
freshly  manured  land.  In  our  own  case  the  tap- 
rooted  things  follow  the  Celery  as  a  rule,  and  in 
digging  or  trenching  the  land  the  old  manure 
from  the  Celery  trenches  is  blended  with  the 
soil  as  the  work  progresses,  and  by  the  time  the 
seeds  are  sown  the  manure  will  be  assimilated  in 
the  soil,  and  not  likely  to  cause  the  roots  to  grow, 
or  fork  out  as  it  is  termed.  One  cannot  easily 
get  the  land  too  fine  or  pulverised  sufficiently 
for  root  crops,  and  I  have  often  seen  the  advantage 
of  giving  the  land  an  extra  forking  over  during 
the  early  season  when  the  surface  is  dry,  making 
it  sufficiently  firm  before  sowing  by  treading  or 
rcUing.  The  more  the  land  is  worked  and 
blended  the  better  the  crops  grow,  only  keep  off 
it  when  wet. 

Pod-bearing  Plants. — The  books  tell  us  Peas 
do  not  want  rich  manure,  because  they  are  capable 
<  f  utilising  the  nitrogen  in  the  atmosphere,  and 
no  doubt  this  is  true  to  some  extent,  and  yet 
Peas  often  fail  in  poor  soil  in  a  hot  dry  time. 
One  has  only  to  see  the  effect  of  a  mulch  of  stable 
manure  on  each  side  of  a  row  of  Peas  to  be  con- 
vinced of  the  value  of  nutriment  on  the  surface, 
where  its  diluted  essence  may  find  its  way  to  the 
roots.  Peas  are  often  ruined  in  a  dry  time  by 
shallow  covering  and  thick  sowing,  espeeially  the 
late  marrow  varieties.  Whatever  manure  is  used 
for  Peas,  and  potash  and  phosphate  seem  most 
suitable  for  mixing  with  the  soil,  it  should  be 
blended  with  the  soil  and  not  permitted  to  come 
into  contact  with  the  seeds.  An  amateur  friend 
destroyed  all  of  one  sowing  by  scattering  super- 
phosphate in  the  drill  with  the  seeds. 

Late  flowering  Chrysanthemums  for  Decora- 
tions — Ddoralive  Chrysanthemums  that  flower 
in  December  and  continue  to  do  so  throughout 
the  month  are  of  great  value.  Many  are  under 
the  impression  that  the  late  sorts  are  difficult  to 
grow,  but  this  is  quite  a  mistake.  If  the  right 
sorts  are  selected,  and  the  plants  be  pinched  back 
for  the  last  time  about  the  middle  of  July  and  ter- 
minal buds  be  retained,  the  flowers  will  be  all  that 
one  could  well  desire.  The  plants  should  not  be 
housed  until  quite  late  in  October,  if  the  weather 
will  allow,  and  from  the  time  they  are  first  placed 
under  glass  until  the  buds  open  they  should  be 
kept  absolutely  cool,  and  the  house  freely  venti- 
lated. A  little  heat  to  dispel  moisture  and  assist 
the  buds  to  open  is  all  that  is  required,  and  by 
these  means  beautiful  flowers  may  be  had  at 
Christmas,  at  which  time  they  are  always 
welcome.  Twelve  good  sorts  comprise  Negoya, 
a  beautiful  rich  yellow  Japanese  reflt-xed  of 
charming  form  ;  H.  W.  Rieroan,  a  full,  deep 
yellow  flower — the  plant  is  of  dwarf  growth  ; 


SIMPLE      HINTS. 

AUman's  Yellow,  a  free-flowering  reflexed  bloom 
of  a  deep  rich  yellow  colour,  dwarf.  Whites 
should  be  represented  by  Mrs.  F.  Judson,  a  pure 
while  incurved  of  exquisite  form  ;  Western  King, 
an  incurved  Japanese,  pure  white,  with  greenish 
centre  ;  and  Mrs.  Jos.  Thompson,  a  lovely 
creamy  white  incurved  Japanese  of  pleasing 
form.  Crimsons  by  Matthew  Hodgson,  a  reddish 
crimson  of  a  very  bright  shade  and  unequalled 
for  late  displays ;  Violet  Lady  Beaumont,  a 
large  deep  crimson  flower,  and  quite  distinct ; 
and  Julia  Lagravere,  a  small-flowered,  deep  red 
variety,  very  free,  and  one  of  the  oldest.  Those 
of  a  pink  shade  include  such  varieties  as  Mile. 
Louise Charvet,  a  large  Japanese  reflexed,  of  even 
form,  pale  rose-pink  ;  Framfield  Pink  (syn.  Mme. 
Felix  Perrin),  a  bright  pink  sort,  very  popular 
and  reliable  for  late  displays  ;  and  A.  J.  Bilfour, 
a  pleasing  shade  of  rosy  mauve,  and  a  good  type 
of  decorative  Japanese  reflexed.  Others  might 
easily  be  added,  but  the  foregoing  are  among  the 
best.— C. 

Propagating  Chrysanthemums. — It  is  a  mistake 
to  make  the  propagating  frame  too  warm  when 
increasing  Chrysanthemums.  Those  who  have 
the  opportunity  should  place  a  small  frame  on  the 
greenhouse  bench,  where  the  temperature  can  be 
maintained  at  about  45".  During  the  daytime 
these  figures  may  be  increased  by  5",  but  under 
no  circumstances  should  the  temperature  exceed 
50°.  Too  much  heat  promotes  condensation  to 
such  an  extent  that  there  is  always  a  danger  of 
the  cuttings  damping  off,  unless  great  care  is 
exercised  in  affording  ventilation.  Those  who 
do  not  possess  a  small  frame  of  a  suitable  size 
may  easily  erect  a  temporary  structure  on  the 
sidebenchesof  theglasshouse,  laying  sheets  of  glass 
on  laths,  which  will  maintain  the  necessary  close 
conditions  to  assist  rooting.  In  this  way  a  batch 
of  cuttings  should  be  well  rooted  in  from  three 
weeks  to  a  month.  Do  not  make  the  cuttings  too 
long,  2J  inches  is  quite  long  enough,  and  3  inches 
should  be  regarded  as  the  maximum  length. 

The  Question  of  Rotation. — In  a  garden  where 
much  is  required  the  question  of  rotation  is  some- 
times held  in  abeyance.  Where  the  land  is 
always  under  crop  it  is  difficult  to  carry  out  any 
hard  and  fast  rules,  still  no  good  cultivator 
ignores  it  or  forgets  its  value,  and  when  occasion- 
ally special  rotations  are  ignored  for  the  time 
being  some  compensation  is  obtained  by  deeper 
cultivation,  bringing  up  fresh  soil  from  below  and 
using  special  kinds  of  manure,  with  occasional 
dressings  of  lime.  Of  course  the  land  should  be 
rested  as  often  as  possible  from  green  crops  of 
the  Cabbage  tribe.  Rotation  may  be  influenced 
by  a  change  of  seed.  Pcd-bearing  plants,  such 
as  Peas  and  Beans,  will  get  a  change  of  soil  by 
isolating  the  rows  with  other  crops  between. 
Rotation  is  quite  as  important  with  the  fruits  as 
with  vegetables ;  Strawberries  and  Raspberries 
benefit  by  change  of  position. 

Apple  Bi'^marck  —  There  is  a  good  deal  of 
difference  of  opinion  about  Apple  Bismarck. 
Some  growers  assert  that  it  bears  only  on  the 
ends  of  the  shoots,  and  therefore  you  do  not  get 
a  full  crop  from  it  ;  others  say  it  is  the  most 
prolific  Apple  they  know.  When  experts  differ 
who  shall  decide?  The  fact  appears  to  be  that 
this  Apple  is  excellent  in  some  localities  and  of 
little  value  in  others,  and  the  would-be  planter 
must  enquire  if  Bismarck  does  well  in  his  parti- 
cular locality.  D  fferent  sorts  of  Apples  vary  a 
great  deal  in  different  gardens,  and  this  fact 
should  be  considered  by  intending  planters.  The 
accompanying  illustration  shows  a  dwarf  Apple 


tree  of  the  variety  Bismarck  on  the  Paradise 
stock,  planted  only  two  years  ago.  The  photo- 
graph was  sent  to  us  by  Mr.  T.  0.  B.  Norman, 
Holly  Hill,  Dilchingham. 

Orchid  Growing  for  Beginners.  —  Soil  and 
Treatment. — As  Orchids,  which  are  naturally 
epiphytes  (that  is,  live  above  the  ground),  obtain 
the  greater  part  ot  their  nourishment  in  the  phape 
of  moisture,  it  is  evident  that  the  compost  used 
must  be  considered  a  good  deal  in  the  light  of  a 
mechanical  support  rather  than  as  a  stimulating 
medium.  Such  being  the  case,  the  principal 
consideration  is  a  substance  into  which  the  roots 
can  enter  freely,  and  yet  at  the  same  time  one 
containing  in  suspension  the  necessary  amount  of 
moisture.  Close  masses  of  soil  must  above  all  he 
avoided,  as  the  large,  fleshy  roots  speedily  decay 
when  they  enter  such  a  compost.  Of  course, 
some  are  less  particular  in  this  respect  than 
others,  but  these  general  remarks  apply  more  or 
less  to  all.  For  most  epiphytal  Orchids  the  pots 
should  be  half  filled  with  broken  crocks  and 
charcoal,  and  the  actual  potting  medium  consists 
of  good  fibrous  peat  and  sphagnum  mobs  ;  two 
parts  of  the  first  to  one  of  the  moss  is  a  good 
general  mixture.  Before  use  the  moss  should 
be  thoroughly  picked  over,  as  many  weeds  natu- 
rally grow  with  it,  and  once  they  take  a  hold  in 
the  Orchid  pots  are  difficult  to  eradicate.  In 
potting  Orchids  any  roots  that  have  a  tendency  to 
decay  must  have  the  diseased  parts  cutaway, and 
the  actual  operation  is  as  follows :  Take  a  clean 
pot,  half  fill  with  broken  crocks  and  charcoal 
mixed,  then  over  this  place  a  layer  of  sphagnum 
(this  will  prevent  any  earthy  particles  washing 
down  among  the  rooti-),  then  put  in  a  little  pre- 
pared mixture,  and  after  that  the  plant,  working 
the  lumps  of  peat  and  moss  well  among  the  roots 
till  all  is  finished.  When  done  the  soil  at  the 
edge  should  be  just  below  the  rim  of  the  pot,  with 
a  very  slight  rise  to  the  plant  in  the  centre.  Then 
dibble  a  few  points  of  fresh  sphagnum  over  the 
surface,  as  these  will  grow  and  take  off  the  other- 
wise bare  appearance.  Two  things  particularly  to 
avoid  are  overpotting  and  burying  the  plant  too 
deeply  in  the  soil,  this  last  being  absolutely  fatal. 
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Catileyas  and  such  aubjeots  with  creeping  sterna 
should  be  potted  at  such  a  depth  that  the  stem 
is  just  level  with  the  soil.  After  potting  the 
amount  of  water  needed  will  depend  to  a  certain 
extent  upon  the  requirements  of  the  particular 
kind  and  its  condition,  but  care  must  be  taken 
not  to  over-water,  though  atmospheric  moisture 
and,  if  the  time  be  spring  or  summer,  frequent 
light  syringings  will  be  very  helpful.  Newly- 
poited  plants,  too,  need  more  shading  than  estab- 
lished ones,  but  as  a  general  rule  Orchids  should 
be  shaded  whenever  the  sun  is  bright.  As  atmo- 
spheric moisture  is  so  beneficial,  various  means 
may  be  resorted  to  in  order  to  keep  up  a  certain 
amount  of  humidity.  Thus,  apart  from  the 
arrangement  of  the  stage,  as  above  detailed,  all 
the  floor  surface  may  be  damped  when  shutting 
up  in  the  afternoon.  No  particular  season  can  be 
assigned  for  potting  all  the  different  Orchids,  but 
the  months  of  April  and  May  are  suitable  for 
many.  Those  that  bloom  in  the  summer  should 
not  be  potted  before  the  flowers  are  over.  Rain- 
water is  very  essential  for  watering  Orchids. 
Belgian  leaf-mould  is  by  many  cultivators  largely 
used  for  potting  Orchids,  often  with  very  good 
results,  but  with  this  compost  it  is  necessary  to  be 
far  more  careful  in  watering,  on  which  account  it 
is  scarcely  to  be  recommended  for  beginners, 
unless  in  the  case  of  Cypripediums,  which  are 
benefited  by  a  mixture  of  this  leaf-mould  with 
the  ordinary  compost  alluded  to  above. 

Insect  Pests. — Many  Orchids  are  liable  to  be 
attacked  by  thrips,  but  they  can  be  readily 
destroyed  by  vaporising  with  XL  All  Vaporiser. 
Woodlice,  by  eating  the  points  of  the  aeaal  roots, 
often  do  much  damage,  but  they  are  readily 
trapped  by  cutting  some  Potatoes  in  halves,  par- 
tially hollowing  them  out,  and  laying  them  on 
the  stages  hollow  side  downward.  Into  these 
the  woodlice  will  collect,  and  if  looked  over  every 
morning  and  destroyed  they  will  soon  be  got  rid 
of.  Cockroaches,  too,  often  do  similar  damage 
to  the  roots,  and,  in  addition,  they  are  particu- 
larly fond  of  eating  the  flowers  of  Cattleyas,  but 
they  can  be  easily  got  rid  of  by  means  of  phos- 
phorus paste  in  one  of  its  many  forms.  Slugs  are 
occasionally  troublesome,  and  must  be  sought  for 
at  night  by  the  light  of  a  candle.  If  scale' 
attvcks  Cattleyas,  which  it  sometimes  does,  it 
will  be  necessary  to  dislodge  it  by  syringing 
with  soft  soap  and  water. 

fTo  he  continued,  J 

Oumminq  in  Fruit  Trees. — Assuming  that  this 
is  caused  by  fungoid  growths,  there  must  be  a 
predispotiog  cause.  Gumming,  in  my  experience, 
is  not  common  to  trees  growing  in  a  limestone 
soil,  and  it  is  worst  in  trees  growing  in  rich, 
highly-manured  land.  Groseness  in  the  growth  is 
usually  the  prelude  to  gumming.  The  rule-of- 
thumb-man,  when  his  trees  are  growing  too 
luxuriantly,  applies  the  knife  vigorously,  and 
then  gumming  is  soon  visible.  If,  instead  of  using 
the  knife  upon  the  branches,  the  roots  had  been 
pruned,  and  a  mixture  of  lime,  wood  ashes,  and 
basic  slag  applied  to  them,  there  would  be 
less  gumming.  Some  years  ago  I  had  to  deal 
with  a  bad  case  of  gumming  in  Plums  and  Peaches 
outside.  The  cure  was  effected  by  lifting  and 
replanting  all  the  trees  with  roots  nearer  the 
surface,  and  using  lime  and  bone-meal  freely. 

Why  is  Soot-pruning  Necessary  ? — The  answer 
is :  To  hasten  fruit  bearing.  To  do  away  with 
the  necessity  for  root-pruning,  transplant  all 
young  trees  when  they  have  been  planted  three 
or  four  years,  and  replace  their  roots  that  they 
may  be  under  the  influence  of  solar  warmth 
near  the  suiface,  and  keep  them  there  by  annual 
top-dressings,  and,  further,  keep  the  spade  from 
the  roots  of  all  trees  grafted  on  a  dwarf  stock. 
E-ipeoially  is  this  necessary  for  Apples  on  the 
Paradise  and  Pears  on  the  Quince.  Food  placed 
on  the  surface  does  not  tempt  the  roots  down- 
wards in  the  same  way  that  it  does  when  placed 
low  down  in  the  soil.     In  dry,  hot  summers  the 


roots  go  down  for  moisture,  and  a  top-dressing 
on  the  suiface  by  checking  evaporation  keeps  the 
moisture  in  the  soil  for  the  support  of  the  roots 
and  foliage. 

Should  Fruit  Trees  be  allowed  to  bear  the  First 
Year  after  Planting  — This  is  not  a  waiting  age. 
The  cry  is,  "I  want  fruit  as  soon  as  possible. 
Don't  talk  to  me  about  discounting  the  future  !  " 
And  so  we  plant  trees  with  flower-buds,  which 
are  permitted  to  blossom  and  bear  inferior  fruit 
just  to  satisfy  a  whim  or  caprice,  when  it  would 
have  been  far  better  to  wait  at  least  one  year 
before  fruit  or  blossoms  had  been  permitted  to 
form.  In  my  young  days  I  worked  under  a  man 
who  was  always  pottering  amoug  his  fruit 
trees.  He  thought  highly  of  summer  pruning, 
and  the  moment  the  leaves  began  to  change 
colour  he  was  for  weeks  working  about  among  the 
roots,  lifting  and  adding  fresh  loam,  and  some  trees 
were  moved  to  fresh  positions.  Fruits  under 
glass  had  to  go  through  the  ordeal.  We  learned 
many  a  valuable  letson,  for  I  never  saw  fruit 
trees  of  all  kinds  thrive  better  than  under  this 
interfering  treatment. 

Seed  Sowing  now  Under  Glass.  — Tomato  plants 
raised  now  in  a  .temperature  of  60°  to  65",  and 
grown  on  under  happy  conditions,  will  fruit  early. 
They  must  be  kept  in  a  light  position  near  the 
glass.  Mtlon  and  Cucumber  sei-ds  will  soon 
germinate  in  a  bottom-heat  of  85°,  and  it  is 
better  not  to  sow  unless  these  conditions  can  be 
secured.  A  lingering  seedling  never  does  much 
good.  Start  them  right,  keep  them  growing, 
and  success  will  be  certain.  Onions,  Cauli- 
flowers, and  Brussels  Sprouts  for  transplanting 
may  be  started  at  a  lower  temperature  in  the 
greenhouse,  say,  50°  at  night,  and  will  be  in  time 
to  plant  out  early  in  April.  This  is  the  right 
way  to  have  a  profitable  crop  of  Onions  ;  sow  now 
in  heat  and  plant  out  early  in  April,  and  leave 
room  enough  for  growth.  Plant  in  good  clean 
land.  H. 
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FLOWER    GARDEN. 

NO  W  is  a  suitable  time,  if  the  weather 
is  open,  to  make  alterations  in 
flower-beds,  herbaceous  borders, 
and  shrubberies.  With  a  view  to 
improvement  notes  have  been  made 
during  the  past  season  of  successes 
and  failures,  and  the  wrongs  can  now  be  rectified. 
A  group  of  herbaceous  plants  or  shrubs  may  not 
have  been  happy  ;  the  aspect  or  soil  probably 
has  not  suited  them,  or  perhaps  being  in  close 
proximity  to  some  other  group  of  plants  the 
colours  clash,  and  the  effect  of  both  is  spoilt. 
The  new  places  having  been  chosen,  proceed  with 
the  work  at  all  favourable  opportunities  ;  the 
winter's  work  makes  the  summer  display.  All 
new  beds  and  borders  should  be  made  thoroughly 
at  first.  Try  to  make  the  soil  suitable  for  the 
particular  class  of  plants  you  wish  to  cultivate. 
For  peat-loving  plants  make  peat  beds,  and  so 
on.  Half  measures  are  generally  useless,  and 
eventually  end  in  disappointment.  If  peat  is 
not  available  it  is  best  not  to  attempt  to  grow 
peat-loving  plants,  but  rather  grow  well  many 
good  things  one's  particular  garden  is  adapted  for. 
Push  on  the  work  of  regulating  shrubberies, 
and  trerching,  and  keep  lawns  clear  of  leaves, 
which  if  allowed  to  collect  in  cornej  s  art  unsightly, 
and  kill  the  grass.  One  ought  always  to  find  time 
to  collect  leaves.  Their  value  when  returned  as 
leaf-mould  to  herbaceous  borders  as  a  mulch  in 
summer  more  than  compensates  for  the  trouble 
and  annoyance  they  have  caused. 

Protection. — Should  the  weather  be  snowy 
and  frosty  see  that  all  tender  plants  are  protected 
with    a    covering    of    leaves,    straw,   Bracken, 


Spruce,  or  silver  boughs.  If  heavy  falls  of  snow 
occur,  go  round  all  specimen  evergreen  trees  and 
shrubs  and  gently  shake  the  snow  from  them,  or 
they  are  liable  to  be  broken.  Protect  the  roots 
of  all  freshly-planted  herbaceous  plants  and 
shrubs  with  stable  litter,  as  plants  movtd  in 
midwinter  are  liable  to  suffer  from  severe  frosts. 

Seeds. — If  not  already  done  make  out  the 
seed  order  and  send  to  the  seedsman  without 
delay,  as  a  few  flower-seeds  ought  to  be  sown 
this  month.  On  wet  days  get  stakes,  sticks,  and 
labels  ready,  as  every  succeeding  week  from  now 
till  midsummer  will  become  busier. 

Carefully  examine  all  wire  fences  and  gates  to 
see  that  they  are  proof  against  rabbits,  which  are 
perhaps  the  greatest  enemies  the  flower  gardener 
has  to  contend  with.  The  rabbit  takes  one  bite 
from  a  small  but  valuable  plant  and  one's  hopes 
are  blighted  for  the  year.  Galvanised  wire- 
netting  ought  to  be  34  feet  high  after  allowing 
6  inches  in  the  ground,  or  bent  at  right  angles  on 
the  outside  of  the  fence  and  covered  with  1  inch 
of  soil  is  perhaps  more  effective.  Anything 
larger  than  IJ-inch  mesh  is  not  rabbit-proof,  as 
young  rabbits  get  through  IJ-inch  mesh  quite 
easily.  Oak  posts  with  a  stout  wire  strtiutd 
on  the  top  and  the  wire-netting  laced  to  it  make 
a  good  strong  fence.  Carefully  watch  all  beds 
and  borders  where  bulbs  are  planted.  If  attacked 
by  rats  or  mice  trap  at  once,  or  the  bulbs  will 
all  be  destroyed.  G.  D.  Davison 

Westwick  Gardens,  Norwich. 


ORCHIDS. 

In  writing  the  calendar  for  this  year  the  object  I 
have  in  view  is  to  give  my  experience  of  the 
cultivation  of  Orchids  in  a  way  that  will  be  most 
useful  to  the  amateur,  while  I  hope  also  that 
some  of  my  remarks  will  be  found  useful  to  the 
more  experienced  cultivator.     The 

Temperature  Ddrino  the  Winter  Months 
should  be  kept  as  low  as  possible  so  as  to  prevent 
any  excess  of  fire-heat.  If  the  blinds  are  kept 
on  the  houses  during  the  winter  it  is  a  good  plan 
to  lower  them  at  night  and  pull  them  up  again 
in  the  morning.  Lath  blinds  are  best  for  this 
purpose,  as  the  canvas  ones  often  fretze  to  the 
rafters  and  it  is  a  dilBcult  matter  to  get  them  up 
again  ;  and  if  not  already  done  the  ends  and  sides 
of  the  houses  should  be  covered  with  mats  or  any 
other  suitable  material  which  will  prevent  the 
accumulation  of  condensed  moisture  inside  the 
houses.  The  temperatures  of  various  houses 
should  be  kept  as  near  as  possible  as  follows : 
Cool  house,  day  55°,  night  50°  ;  intermediate 
house,  day  60°  to  65°,  night  55°  to  60° ;  warm 
house,  day  65°  to  70°,  night  65°. 

Ventilation. — One  must  use  their  own  judg- 
ment to  a  certain  extent  as  regards  ventilation. 
For  instance,  no  one  would  think  of  opening  the 
ventilators  during  foggy  weather  in  large  towns, 
whereas  the  fog  we  get  in  the  country  is  con- 
ducive rather  than  detrimental  to  plant  growth. 
The  top  ventilators  should  only  be  used  during 
mild  weather.  Great  care  should  be  taken  to 
avoid  draughts,  but  a  little  air  should  be  admitted 
by  the  bottom  ones  even  in  severe  weather. 

Atmospheric  Moisture  or  Damping  is  a 
matter  of  great  importance  at  this  time  of  the 
year,  and  should  be  attended  to  carefully.  If 
the  atmosphere  outside  is  heavily  charged  with 
moisture  less  damping  is  necessary  inside. 
Excess  of  moisture  is  often  the  cause  of  spot, 
and  sometimes  good  specimen  Cattleyas  will  col- 
lapse through  it. 

Insect  Pksts. — The  worst  enemy  we  have  at 
this  time  of  the  year  is  the  soft  white  scale, 
which  increases  very  freely  at  the  base  of  the 
pseudo-bulbs  of  Cattleyas.  I  find  the  way  to- 
exterminate  this  pest  is  to  carry  with  me  each 
time  I  water  a  small  bottle  containing  a  mixture 
of  XL  All  Insecticide  and  a  stiff  hair  brush, 
and  paint  the  parts  affected.  Careful  observa- 
tion is  necessary  in  this  respect,  as  this  pest 
often  does  damage  to  the  resting  bud,  and  the 
growth  for  the  coming  season  is  a  failure. 
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The  Intermediate  House  is  undoubtedly 
most  interesting  during  this  season.  Here  should 
be  found  in  flower  the  beautiful  long  yellow 
spikes  of  Oncidium  varicosum  and  0.  tigrinum, 
Sophronitis  grandiflora,  the  numerous  varieties 
of  Cypripediums  insigne  and  leeanum,  C.  fairie- 
anum,  and  C.  Actieiis.  If  these  are  tastefully 
arranged  the  effect  is  charming.  It  is  advisable 
to  keep  the  house  a  little  on  the  dry  side  while 
the  Oncidiums  last,  as  excessive  moisture  will 
soon  spoil  the  flowers.  As  soon  as  they  are  out 
of  flower  water  should  be  given  sparingly;  not 
until  the  plant  is  really  dry  should  any  be 
given,  but  then  sufficient  is  reces^ary  to  wet  the 
cjni post  through.  W.   H.  Page. 

Chardwar,  Bourto?ion  the-Water,  Oloucester. 


FRUIT   GAEDEN. 

Planting. — Although  we  prefer  to  have  all  fruit 
trees  and  bushes  planted  in  November  or  the 
early  part  of  December,  the  cultivator  maj' find 
himself  behind,  owing  to  adverse  weather  con- 
ditions or  other  circumstances.  Should  such  be 
the  case,  no  time  should  now  be  lost  in  pushing 
on  with  planting  operations,  provided  the  weather 
is  suitable  and  the  soil  in  good  condition.  Where 
the  soil  is  of  a  heavy  clayey  nature  it  is  advisable 
to  incorporate  a  mixture  of  wood  ashes,  lime 
rubbish,  light  fibrous  loam,  and  road  grit.  Soils 
of  a  light  sandy  nature  should  be  assisted  by  the 
addition  of  some  rich  soil  of  a  retentive  nature. 
Before  proceeding  to  plant,  stakes  of  a  suitable 
strength  and  height  should  be  first  driven  int.o 
the  ground.  The  roots  of  the  young  trees  should 
be  examined,  and  any  bruised  roots  cut  off  with 
a  sharp  knife  in  a  slanting  direction.  Be  careful 
in  digging  out  the  hole  for  the  reception  of  the 
roots  not  to  make  it  too  deep,  treading  the  bottom 
firmly  and  evenly,  so  that  when  the  operation  is 
<!ompleted  the  base  of  the  stem  will  be  slightly 
higher  than  the  surrounding  level  of  the  ground. 
Spread  out  the  roots  evenly  and  regularly,  and 
<!over  with  some  of  the  finest  soil  to  begin  with, 
being  careful  to  put  ou  the  soil  from  the  stem 
of  the  plant  towards  the  direction  of  the  points 
of  the  roots;  tread  all  firmly,  and  finish  with  a 
mulching  of  stable  litter  or  farmyard  manure. 
This  mulching  is  more  with  a  view  to  protect  the 
roots  of  the  newly-planted  trees  from  frost  than 
UB  a  stimulant ;  the  mulching  should  be  removed 
assjOQ  as  all  danger  from  severe  frost  is  past. 
"The  stakes  in  the  case  of  standard  trees  should 
be  just  long  enough  to  allow  of  the  upper  tie 
being  made  close  under  the  lower  branches  of 
the  tree  ;  and  to  avoid  friction  the  stems  should 
have  a  roll  of  old  sacking  or  some  such  soft 
material  passed  twice  round  them  at  the  point 
where  the  ties  are  made.  The  ties  on  young 
•trees  should  be  renewed  annually.  Young  bushes 
o£  Gooseberries  and  Currants  should  also  be 
■supported  with  suitable  stakes  until  they  have 
'thoroughly  established  themselves  in  the  ground. 
In  the  case  of 

Wall  Trees,  when  planting,  keep  the  stem  a 
few  inches  away  from  the  wall  at  the  bottom, 
letting  the  shoots  incline  slightly  towards  the 
■wall.  The  pruning  of  newly-planted  trees  should 
be  deferred  till  March.  This  I  hope  to  treat  of 
more  fully  at  a  later  date.  Amongst  established 
trees  the  principal  work  at  this  season  will 
•be  the 

Pruning,  Nailing  or  Tying,  and  Cleaning, 
and  in  many  gardens  much  pruning  is  still  to  be 
done.  We  prefer  to  commence  with  any  standard 
trees  or  bushes  in  the  kitchen  garden  that  may 
be  bordering  the  vegetable  quarters,  and  having 
all  prunings  cleared  away  bsfore  starting  digging 
operations.  In  pruning  standard  trees,  attention 
should  be  directed  in  the  first  place  to  removing 
entirely  all  branches  that  have  a  tendency  to 
cross  one  another,  as  well  as  keeping  in  view  the 
free  admission  of  air  and  light  by  thinning  out 
where  the  branches  get  too  thick.  All  dead  wood 
should  be  carefully  removed,  and  where  the  saw 
has  been  used  the  surface  of  the  cut  should  be 
smoothed  over  with  a  sharp  knife.     If  the  trees 


are  affected  with  moss  or  lichen,  a  winter  wash 
of  caustic  soda  solution  will  kill  all  such  growths. 

Vines. — Early  pot  Vines  are  now  breaking  into 
growth  and  require  careful  attention  in  watering 
until  several  inches  of  healthy  growth  have  been 
made,  and  if  the  heat  from  the  fermenting 
material  shows  signs  of  declining  io  should  be 
augmented  by  the  addition  of  some  fresh  litter 
and  leaves. 

Late  Hanging  Grapes  should  now  be  cut, 
together  with  6  inches  or  9  inches  of  stem 
attached,  transferred  to  the  Grape-room,  and 
stuck  into  bottles  of  clear  water,  to  which  have 
been  added  a  few  small  pieces  of  charcoal. 
Either  end  of  the  shoot  may  be  inserted  in  the 
water.  The  temperature  should  be  kept  at 
about  45°.  The  room  should  be  well  ventilated, 
but  not  too  airy.  Look  over  the  bunches  every 
week  to  remove  any  decaying  berries. 

Thomas  Wilson. 

Glamis  Castle  Oardens,  Glaniis,  N^.B. 


KITCHEN    GARDEN. 

The  notes  in  this  calendar  are  intended  to  call 
attention  to  general  work  that  should  be  done  aa 
the  seasons  come  round  rather  than  as  a  guide  to 
the  production  of  vegetables  for  exhibition. 
Unless  already  taken  in  hand  the  preparation  of 
ground  for  the  various  crops  for  the  ccming  year 
should  be  the  first  consideration,  and  advantage 
should  be  taken  of  fine  and  frosty  weal  her  to 
wheel  or  cart  manure  into  the  kitchen  garden. 
If  possible,  trench  all  the  different  plots  as  they 
become  vacant.  A  plan  showing  the  situations 
which  the  different  crops  are  intended  to 
occupy  during  the  year  will  be  found  very  use- 
ful, and,  if  adhered  to,  will  prevent  confusion 
later  on. 

The  Manure  Heap  is  a  very  important  item 
in  the  kitchen  garden.  In  gardens  where  th« 
supply  of  manure  is  limited  all  soil  from  the 
potting  shed  bench  and  other  garden  refuse 
should  be  gathered  together  in  a  convenient 
corner  during  the  year,  and  turned  regularly  to 
ensure  thorough  decay.  Pea  and  Bean  haulm, 
stumps  of  the  Brassica  tribe,  old  Sirawberry 
runners,  and  such  like  should  be  burned,  as  they 
do  not  decay  readily,  and  the  ashes  returned  to 
the  land.  Where  farmyard  manure  is  obtainable 
and  in  a  long  and  fresh  state  it  should  be  carted 
to  a  convenient  place  near  the  garden  and  thrown 
into  a  heap,  where  it  can  be  turned  every  six  or 
eight  weeks,  if  possible,  so  that  the  decay  may  be 
thorough. 

Unless  the  land  to  be  treated  is  of  a  light  or 
sandy  nature  very  much  cow  manure  should  not 
be  used  ;  on  such  land  horse  manure,  with  a  plen- 
tiful mixture  of  straw  well  decayed,  is  more 
beneficial.  If  horse  manure  is  not  obtainable, 
leaves,  as  they  are  swept  up  in  the  different  parts 
of  the  garden,  should  be  added  to  the  heap  and 
turned  with  the  other  manure.  Decayed  leaves 
when  obtainable  in  quantity  make  a  good  manure 
as  a  change  on  most  land.  Ashes  from  the  stoke- 
hole, with  the  clinkers  removed,  make  a  good 
dressing  on  stiff  and  retentive  soils,  making  them 
more  friable.  Lime  can  also  be  used  with  great 
advantage,  especially  on  peaty  land,  and  also  as 
a  change  on  land  that  has  had  frequent  heavy 
dressings  of  farmyard  (cow)  manure.  But 
perhaps  it  is  best  used  as  a  top-dressing,  and 
forked  in  so  as  to  mix  well  with  the  soil. 
Always  clear  away  all  Cabbage,  Savoy,  and 
Broccoli  stumps  as  the  heads  are  cut;  and,  as 
occasion  demands,  all  yellow  and  decaj'ing  leaves 
from  the  Brussels  Sprouts,  all  of  which  are 
objectionable.  In  digging  Celery  the  outside 
leaves  that  are  usually  broken  off  should  be 
removed  regularly,  and  not  buried  in  the  ground. 
Where  the  surface  of  the  paths  is  not  of  loose 
gravel  it  is  a  good  plan  to  roll  them  once  a 
week. 

Materials  for  Maki>jg  Hot-beds  and  the 
renewal  of  linings  to  pits  should  not  be  neglected. 
For  the  latter  the  litter  straight  from  the  stable 
yard  is  suitable,  but  for  hot-beds  much  more  care 


is  necessary.  Fresh  leaves  and  litter — rather 
more  litter  than  leaves  —  should  be  turned 
together  into  a  heap,  taking  care  that  the  litter 
is  well  shaken  out  and  not  thrown  up  in  big 
forkfuls.  After  having  been  thrown  into  a  heap 
it  should  be  allowed  to  remain  for  several  days 
to  heat,  then  turned  again  at  similar  intervals 
until  the  rank  heat  is  exhausted.  Keep  the 
heap  cone-shaped,  so  as  to  throw  off  heavy 
ra'ns. 

Forced  Vegetables. — Pits  containing  vege- 
tables, such  as  autumn-sown  Ciuliflowers  that 
are  pricked  out,  Lettuce,  Parsley,  &c  ,  should  be 
freely  ventilated  on  all  favourable  occasions. 
Forced  Asparagus  and  French  Beans  will  require 
more  warmth,  but  at  no  time  should  the  top-heat 
be  very  high,  for  a  high  temperature  is  conducive 
to  weak  growth,  55*^  to  60"  at  night,  with  a  rise 
of  5°  to  10*  during  the  day  being  sufficient  at  this 
time  of  the  year.  Nurserymen's  catalogues  being 
now  to  hand  the  vegetable  seed  order  should  be 
made  out  as  soon  as  possible,  choosing  varieties 
suitable  to  the  locality.  J.   Jaques. 

Brymuton  Garden's,  Blandford. 
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PEAR    CHARLES    ERNEST. 

A  LARGE  and  handsome  fruit  of  a 
yellowish  colour,  crimson  on  the 
sunny  side,  and  marked  with 
russet  dots,  is  the  above.  It  is 
L  of  excellent  flavour,  and  may  be 
regarded  as  a  valuable  late  variety. 
Either  as  a  pyramid,  espalier,  or  cordon  on 
the  Quince  stock  it  bears  well.  Messrs. 
James  Veitch  and  Sons,  Limited,  Chelsea, 
raised  this  Pear,  which  received  an  award  of 
merit  from  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society 
in  December,  1900. 


THE    SMALL    ORCHARD. 

In  advocating  the  planting  of  the  above,  I  do 
not  mean  to  say  that  the  adoption  of  this  plan  on 
a  large  scale  throughout  the  kingdom  would,  for 
instance,  settle  the  unemployed  question  ;  but  I 
do  believe  that  in  time  it  would  become  a  power- 
ful factor  in  that  direction.  It  is  practically 
admitted  by  those  best  able  to  judge  that  the 
chief  cause  of  unemployment  in  towns,  which  is 
assuming  so  serious  an  aspect  at  the  present 
moment,  is  due  to  the  too  free  migration  of  the 
young  men  and  young  women  from  the  country  to 
the  towns,  tempted  by  the  apparent  higher  wages 
and  the  excitement  of  town  life.  Now,  of  all  the 
accessories  of  a  pleasant  country  cottage,  we  know 
of  nothing  comparable  to  the  possession  of  a  well- 
planted  fruitful  orchard.  It  is  full  of  interest 
and  never  tires.  Even  in  winter,  when  Nature 
is  apparently  at  rest,  the  trees  invite  inspection 
and  attention  in  the  way  of  some  slight  pruning, 
and  by  the  promise,  indicated  by  the  buds,  of  good 
or  bad  crops  of  fruit  for  the  coming  year,  and 
in  many  other  ways.  In  the  spring  there  is  no 
picture  in  park  or  garden  landscape  more  beau- 
tiful to  witness  than  an  orchard  in  bloom.  In 
summer  where  can  a  pleasanter,  more  sheltered, 
or  happier  resort  out  of  doors  be  found  for  children 
to  play  in,  and  for  the  aged  and  infirm  in  the  de- 
cline of  life,  where  can  a  healthier  or  better 
spot  be  selected  to  rest  in,  in  the  heat  of  summer, 
than  in  the  corner  of  an  orchard  under  the  shade 
of  a  well-fruited  Apple  tree?  In  the  autumn 
there  is  a  generous  reward  in  the  shape  of  luscious 
and  health-giving  fruit.  There  is  no  other  form 
of  husbandry  which  offers  so  generous  a  return 
for  the  small  outlay  of  labour  and  money  expended. 
After  the  initial  outlay  of  buying  the  trees, 
planting,  and  protecting,  the  labour  required  to 
maintain  them  in  healthy  growth  afterwards 
is  small  indeed  compared  with  the  results  to  be 
obtained.  I  should  like  to  see  a  small  orchard 
of  this  description  attached   to  every  country 
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workman's  cottage  (or  situated  as  near  to  it  as 
circumstances  would  allow),  say,  a  quarter  of  an 
acre  in  extent.  This  would  hold  from  fift}-  to 
sixty  standard  trees  of  Apples,  Pears,  and  Plume, 
but  mostly  Apples  should  be  planted.  A  work- 
man possessing  such  an  adjunct  to  his  home  would 
hesitate  long  before  giving  up  his  home  for  the 
hollow  pleasures  of  a  life  in  the  crowded  and 
unhealthy  tenements  of  a  town.  Such  orchards 
multiplied  at  this  rate  would,  in  a  few  years'  time, 
go  far  to  make  good  the  deficiency  in  the  fruit 
supply  of  this  country,  which  has  now  to  be 
made  good  by  importation,  and  for  which  we  pay 
annually  the  immense  sum  of  one  and  a-half 
millions  sterling.  Slowly,  and  almost  impercep- 
tibly, orchard  planting  at  an  increased  rate  has 
been  going  on  in  this  country  during  recent 
years.  Within  the  past  four  years  the  agricul- 
tural returns  show  an  increased  area  placed 
under  fruit  culture  in  Great  Britain  of  about 
10,000  acres. 

This  is  chiefly  the  result  of  planting  for 
market  in  large  breadths  by  farmers  and  mark<  t 
gardeners,  and  should  before  many  years  are 
over  make  a  material  difference  in  favour  of  our 
national  supply  of  fruit.  But  my  appeal  is  ba^ed 
solely  on  the  value  and  advantage  a  small  orchard 
such  as  that  suggested  would  have,  not  only  in 
bettering  financially  the  condition  of  the  worker, 
but  in  adding  much  interest  and  happiness  to  his 
otherwise  more  or  less  monotonous  and  lonely 
life,  and  in  helping  to  take  away  from  him  that 
fatal  longing  for  town  life,  which  afterwards,  in 
the  majurity  of  cases,  proves  so  disastrous  to 
himself  and  his  family.  How  such  an  orchard 
may  be  formed  and  planted  will  appear  in  a 
future  early  issue.  Owen  Thomas. 
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RULES    FOR    CORRESPONDENTS. 

Questions  and  Answers.— T^  Editor  intenda 
to  make  THE  GARDEN  helpful  to  all  readers  who  desire  assist- 
ancCt  no  matter  what  the  branch  of  gardening  may  be,  and 
loith  that  object  will  make  a  special  feature  of  the  "Answers 
to  Correspondents"  colum,n.  All  communications  should 
be  clearly  and  concisely  tvritten  on  one  side  of  the  paper 
only,  and  addressed  to  the  EDITOR  of  THE  GARDEN, 
20,  Tavistock  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C.  Letters  on  busi- 
ness should  be  sent  to  the  Publisher.  The  name  and 
address  of  the  sender  are  required  in  addition  to  any 
designation  he  may  desire  to  be  used  in  the  paper.  When 
more  than  one  query  is  sen*,  each  should  be  on  a  separate 
piece  of  paper. 

Leg'a.l  Points.— IFe  are  prepared  to  answer  questions 
of  law  which  have  anything  to  do  with  the  s^ibject  of 
gardening  and  forestry.  The  questions  should  be  as  clear 
as  possible.  Answers  will  be  found  in  a  separate  column 
headed  "Legal  Points." 


FLOWER    GARDEN. 

Cube  and  Prevention  of  Chrysanthemum 
Leat-rust  (R.  H.). — Yes,  there  is  an  excellent 
cure  and  preventive  of  Chrysanthemum  leaf-rust, 
which  may  be  brought  about  in  the  following 
manner  :  The  first  thing  one  has  to  do  when  a 
plant  is  affected  is  to  isolate  it,  pick  off  the 
affected  leaves  and  burn  them — not  throw  them 
on  the  rubbish  heap  as  so  many  growers  are  prone 
to  do.  Mr.  Massee  of  Kew,  in  a  lecture  he  gave 
before  the  members  of  the  National  Chry- 
santhemum Society,  suggested,  when  the  disease 
is  first  seen,  the  removal  of  all  suspicious  plants, 
and  spraying  the  remainder  with  a  solution  of 
sulphide  of  potassium.  Mix  half  an  ounce  of  the 
latter  in  a  gallon  of  clear  water  and  thoroughly 
stir.  He  also  advised  the  careful  destruction  of 
old  leaves  and  stems,  and  the  best  way  of  doing 
this  was  to  burn  them.  Spray  both  the  under 
sides  of  the  leaves  as  well  as  their  upper  surface, 
also  treating  the  old  stems  to  a  liberal  application 
of  the  remedy.  Houses  in  which  there  are  no 
plants  in  green  leaf  might   be  sprayed  with  a 


solution  of  sulphate  of  iron,  and  plants  in  a 
dormant  condition  might  be  treated  thus  without 
causing  injury.  The  resting  spores  must  be 
destroyed  if  the  fungus  is  to  be  stamped  out. 
This  must  be  done  during  the  winter. 

LiLiuM  auratom  Bdlbs  Destroyed  {F.  P.). 
We  know  of  no  insect  liable  to  attack  Lily  bulbs 
as  you  describe,  but  we  are  of  opinion  that  the 
small  round  hole  pierced  through  the  centre  of 
the  bulbs  is  the  work  of  the  swift  moth's  larva. 
As  the  bulbs  had  a  wretched  appearance  last 
year,  the  mischief  was  probably  done  last  winter, 
and  the  larva  has  before  now  developed  into  the 
perfect  insect,  and  is  not  likely  to  trouble  you 
further.  Oiher  larv;e  bore  holes  through  under- 
ground roots  in  a  similar  manner,  but  without 
specimens  for  examination  it  is  difficult  to  deter- 
mine exactly  what  the  depredator  is.  It  is 
characteristic  of  the  borings  of  the  swift  moth's 
larva  to  be  small,  generally  straight,  and  quite 
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in  the  middle  of  the  root  or  rootstock.  It 
generally  inhabits  Pasony  roots,  but  may  be  found 
in  any  bulb  or  tuber. 

Weedy  Lawn  (A.  M.  P.). — The  sample  piece 
of  turf  you  sent  shows  your  lawn  to  be  literally 
eaten  up  with  weeds,  hardly  a  blade  of  grass 
being  in  evidence.  We  find  first  the  little  creeping 
weed  you  refer  to,  which  we  take  to  be  a  perennial 
Chick  weed,  probably  Alsine  pubescens.  That  is 
the  dominant  weed  ;  but  there  is  also  present  the 
common  crowfoot  or  Ranunculus,  also  the  Yarrow, 
or  Milfoil,  and  Clover.  Even  if  you  got  rid  of 
the  creeping  weed,  you  could  not  so  readily 
destroy  the  others,  as  they  are  strong  rooters  and 
grow  rapidlj'.  Scratching  the  weedy  spots  with 
a  sharp-toothed  iron  rake  daily  would  get  rid  of,  or 
thin  out,  many  of  the  creeping  weeds  ;  but  really 
the  sample  sent  is  so  bad  that  we  see  no  prospect 
whatever  of  your  being  able  to  clean  the  lawn 
without    literally    forking    it    up,    burying    the 


weedy  surface  well  down,  then  either  putting, 
down  new  clean  grass  turves  or  sowing  clean 
lawn  grass  seed. 

Mossy  Lawn  (Lonyhumt).  —When  moss 
makes  its  appearance  it  is  usually  a  sign  that, 
the  soil  is  poor,  although  it  may  indicate  the 
need  for  drainage.  You  will  be  able  to  determine 
which  of  these  two  is  likely  to  be  responsible  for 
the  moss  in  your  lawn.  Draining,  however, 
usually  means  a  lot  of  work  and  spoiling  the 
appearance  of  the  lawn  for  a  considerable  time,, 
so  we  should  advise  you  to  try  and  improve  the- 
grass.  Raking  the  lawn  well  stimulates  growth, 
and  also  gets  rid  of  a  good  deal  of  the  moss. 
When  you  have  done  this  the  lawn  should  be  top- 
dressed  with  some  good  soil  which  has  been  pre- 
viously prepared.  It  should  be  in  the  propor- 
tion of  one  of  lime  to  four  of  good  rich  loamy  soil. 
We  should  advise  you  to  add  as  directed  by  the 
manufacturers  some  good  lawn  manure.  If  some 
two  or  three  weeks  after  the  top-dreesing  is 
applied  you  sow  some  of  the  best  grass  seed 
thickly,  this  will  grow  and  keep  down  the  moss. 
Sow  the  seed  towards  the  end  of  March. 

A.  W.  Hitchin.—Yoa  had  better  reduce  the  number  of 
water  sDails  in  the  Water  Lily  tank,  as  when  too  numerous 
they  are  a  great  nuisance  by  depositing  their  eRga  all  over 
the  underneath  suiface  of  the  Water  Lily  leaves.— W.  J. 

TOWNSESD. 

Kent. — The  box  of  seedling  blooms  was  so  damaged  that 
it  was  difficult  for  us  to  accurately  determine  their  respec- 
tive merits.  They  are  all  single-flowered  sorts,  and  as 
such  should  prove  useful  decorative  plants,  either  as 
plants  for  the  conservatory  or  for  cutting.  No.  1,  pale 
butf-yellow,  promises  well,  though  the  petals  are  some- 
what lacking  in  substance.  No.  2  we  think  very  well  of. 
The  flowers  are  of  good  form  and  freely  produced,  the 
rosy  mauve  colour  is  charming,  especially  under  artiflcial 
light.  By  all  means  grow  this  one  again.  No.  3,  the 
canary  yellow  flower,  is  a  true  type  of  a  single  having  a 
single  row  of  petals.  The  two  blooms  were  much  damaged. 
When  sending  flowers  next  time,  please  pack  them  in.  a 
wooden  box. 


ROSE    GARDEN. 

Roses  fob  Screen  (If.  C.  B.). — You  will  be 
able  to  form  an  excellent  screen  in  two  years  if 
you  plant  good  strong  specimens  of  the  Roses  vou 
name.  The  prepared  border  and  the  aspectare 
good,  but  as  the  screen  will  receive  the  full  force 
of  east  and  west  winds  you  need  hardy  Roses. 
The  wichuraianas  are  excellent  for  this  work, 
especially  a  variety  named  Sweetheart.  The 
foliage  of  this  sort  is  very  pretty  and  persistent. 
Other  good  sorts  are  Jersey  Beaut}',  Alberic 
Birbier,  Dorothy  Perkins,  Evergreen  Gem,  Alba 
rubifolia,  Rene  Andre,  and  Gardenia.  It  is  a 
very  good  idea  also  to  mix  with  them  some  of  the 
Penzance  Briars,  especially  such  as  Anne  o£ 
Geierstein.  You  should  add  Felicite  Perp^tue, 
Aglaia,  Polyantha  grandiflora,  and  ReineOlgade 
Wurtemburg.  Their  foliage  is  well  retained, 
and  the  plants  are  of  rapid  growth.  Plant  3  feet 
apart,  or  if  you  want  quick  effect  then 
2  feet  6  inches.  When  the  plants  become  too 
dense  you  can  always  reduce  the  number  of 
growths. 

Standard  Mabechal  Niel  Under  Glass 
{M.  F.  W.). — When  this  Rose  is  planted  out  the 
best  treatment  is  to  cut  back  the  growths  to 
within  1  inch  or  2  inches  of  the  stock  at  the  time 
of  planting.  You  should  therefore  do  this  at 
once.  When  the  Rose  commences  to  grow  select 
two  shoots  only,  and  rub  off  all  the  others. 
These  two  should  be  trained  right  and  left 
immediately  under  the  bottom  wires,  and  they 
should  be  encouraged  to  grow  freely.  By  the 
end  of  the  season  the  two  long  growths  will 
have  extended  to  the  end  of  the  house,  and 
possibly  there  will  be  some  growth  to  train  up 
the  roof.  The  next  spring  blossoms  will  appear 
along  the  two  growths,  and  as  soon  as  they  have 
fallen  cut  back  all  shoots  to  the  main  branches, 
and  when  new  shoots  break  out  select  those  to 
be  retained  about  U  inches  apart,  rubbing  off  all 
others.  These  shoots  will  probably  reach  to  the 
top  of  the  house,  and  the  next  season,  if  their 
unripened  ends  are  removed,  you  will  have 
several  blossoms  upon  each.     The  plant  of  Field 
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Marshal  upon  the  wall  should  have  its  growths 
well  spread  out,  but  do  not  prune  it  back  very 
much.  The  more  you  spread  this  Rose  out  on 
the  wall  the  better  it  will  be  for  its  future 
development. 

Roses  for  Pergola  {Rosophile). — The  soil  of 
your  garden  appears  to  be  excellent  for  Roses, 
but  we  would  suggest  that  the  subsoil  be  broken 
up.  If  you  could  mix  with  the  subsoil  some 
half-inch  bones,  and  also  some  good  farmyard 
manure,  the  success  of  your  pergola  would  be 
more  certain.  We  append  a  list  as  requested  of 
fast  growing  sorts.  Against  such  varieties  that 
would  be  suitable  to  plant  on  north  side  we  have 
placed  an  asterisk.  Fast  growers,  flowering  in 
June,  *Carmine  Pillar,  *Aglaia,  Eaphrosyne, 
Polyantha  grandiflora,  *Robusta,  Blairii  No.  2, 
Reice  Olga  de  Wurtemburg,  and  *Jersey  Beauty  ; 
flowering  in  July,  *F^licite  Perp^tue,  *Flora, 
*Mme.  d'Arblay,  *Crimson  Rambler,  Rabin, 
Dorothy  Perkins,  and  Pink  Pearl ;  summer  and 
autumn  flowering,  Reve  d'Or,  Mme.  Alfred 
Carri^re,  Noella  Nabonnand,  Climbing  Caroline 
Testout,  and  Climbing  C  iptain  Christy ;  moderate 
growing  sorts  for  pillars,  flowering  in  June, 
*Electra,  *The  Wallflower,  *Conrad  F.  Meyer, 
and  Alberic  Birbier ;  flowering  in  July,  *Bennett'd 
Seedling,  *Blush  Rambler,  Tea  Rambler,  and 
*Helene  ;  summer  and  autumn  flowering,  Long- 
worih  Rambler,  *Aim^3  Vibert,  Giiiss  anTeplitz, 
Frar9ois  Crousse,  Mme.  Jules  Siegfried,  *Wal- 
tham  Climber  No.  1,  Mme.  Jules  Gravereaux, 
*PiQk  Rovar,  and  Lady  Waterlow. 

A.  B.  C. — It  13  not  at  all  au  uncommon  occurrence  for  cer- 
tain varieties  of  Rjses  to  make  unsound  unions  with  the 
stock,  and  thia  is  especially  noticeable  when  the  Manetti  is 
used.  The  frosts  in  May  are  usually  accountable  for  the  de- 
fective union.  We  have  often  found  that  such  plants  may  be 
saved  by  earthing  them  up  above  the  junction  in  order  to 
induce  the  Rose  to  form  new  roots  at  that  point.  As  this 
Rose  is  now  so  cheap  we  question  whether  it  would  pay 
you  to  trouble  about  these  sickly  specimens.  We  certainly 
think  the  seedling  or  cutting  Briar  is  the  heat  stock  for 
this  glorious  Rose. 


TREES   AND    SHRUBS. 

Berrt-bearing  Shrubs  {E.  Bertram).— Var- 
nettya  mucronata,  Cotoneaster  horizontalis,  Ber- 
beris  stenophylla,  B.  Darwinii,  Symphoricarpus 
racemosus  (Snowberry),  and  Skimmia  jiponica 
are  suitable  plants  for  your  purpose.  We  should, 
however,  advise  you  to  include  the  Sea  Buck- 
thorn (Hippophae  rhamnoides),  which  bears  male 
and  female  flowers  on  different  plants.  With  the 
exception  of  the  first  two  and  the  Skimmia,  the 
above  will  grow  fairly  tall  in  time.  Your  border 
is  far  too  narrow  for  shrubs.  Do  not  plant  later 
than  the  end  of  April.  The  best  time  to  plant  is 
at  once  if  the  weather  keeps  mild  and  the  ground 
is  not  too  wet.  If  frost  and  wet  make  present 
planting  impossible,  defer  it  until  March. 

Christmas  Tree  (Norsernan)— The  conifer  that  is 
grown  fur  Christmas  tret-s  throughout  Surrey  and  Hamp- 
shire is  the  common  Spruce  (Picea  e.^celSH),  which  is 
literally  grown  in  thouaands  for  the  supply  of  the  London 
market.  Large  numbers  also  come  into  England  from  the 
Continent,  chiefly  from  France  and  Germany,  and  are  sold 
very  cheaply  in  the  smaller  sizes,  from  2i  feet  to  4  feet 
high.  These  are  not  very  profitable  to  grow,  but  for  really 
good  trees  from  6  feet  and  upwards  in  height  a  good  price 
can  be  obtained.  The  demand  for  these  large  trees, 
however,  is  very  limited,  so  that  on  the  whole  the  growing 
of  Christmas  trees  does  not  yield  very  much  profit. 
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Japanese  Chrysanthemums  for  Market 
{Chrysmdh). — There  are  several  first-class  white 
kinds  that  should  maintain  a  display  from  the 
early  days  of  November  till  Christmas.  The 
following  are  those  we  recommend  :  Ivory, 
dwarf,  pure  white,  free  flowering  ;  Elaine, 
although  an  old  sort,  is  still  one  of  the  best  pure 
whites  ;  and  Guy  Hamilton,  a  pure  white,  fine 
quality  flowers,  a  splendid  variety  for  flowering 
in  small  pots.  The  three  foregoing  sorts  should 
be  grown  for  November  displays  ;  for  December 
blooming  you  cannot  do  better  than  procure 
stock  of  Western  King,  one  of  the  most  useful 
white     Chrysanthemums,     purest    white    with 


greenish  centre  ;  Niveum,  a  splendid  late  white  ; 
and  Princess  Victoria,  a  creamy  white  flower 
of  good  form,  largely  grown  for  market,  flowering 
late  in  December  and  the  early  part  of  the  Now 
Year.  Should  you  desire  an  additional  sort  for 
November  displays  try  Siuvenir  de  Petite  Amie, 
a  pure  white,  dwarf,  and  very  bushy. 

Bulbs  and  Chrysanthemums  (Z)  D.  ).  — As  your 
bulbs  are  well  rooted  you  may  now  take  them 
under  glass.  Yes,  you  can  bring  them  into 
flower  in  an  ordinary  garden  frame,  providing 
you  keep  it  frost-proof  by  well  covering  with 
mats,  &c. ,  during  frosty  weather.  Good  varieties 
of  early-flowering  Chrysanthemums  are  Harvest 
Horn's,  Crimson  Marie  Masse,  Mme.  Marie  Masse, 
Mychett  White,  Ryecrof t  Glory,  George  Wermig, 
Goacher's  Crimson,  Queen  of  the  Earlies,  Kitty, 
Roi  des  Precof  es,  Carrie,  and  Ivy  Stark.  Flower 
them  in  pots  of  10  inches  diameter.  Put  in  the 
cuttings  as  soon  as  you  can  get  them  any  time  in 
January,  or  even  later. 

Lily  of  the  Valley  {Broadwater). — Your 
question  regarding  the  L'ly  of  the  Valley  is  a 
difficult  one  to  answer,  as  you  say  yours  are 
Berlin  clumps,  whereas  those  from  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Berlin  are  single  crowns  or  eyes  tied 
up  in  bundles  of  twenty-five  each.  The  clumps 
are  sent  here  principally  from  Holland.  The 
clumps  each  carry  a  mass  of  soil  with  the  eyes 
embedded  therein,  while  the  Berlin  crowns  have 
no  soil  at  all  attached  to  them,  but  a  good 
quantity  of  roots.  The  two  need  different  treat- 
ment, hence  the  difficulty  in  answering  your 
question.  For  early  forcing  the  Berlin  crowns 
are  preferable.  They  start  into  growth  more 
readily,  but  the  roots  being  clear  of  soil  the 
foliage  and  spikes  are  apt  to  flag  when  the  sun 
gains  strength.  The  Dutch  clumps,  as  their  roots 
have  been  undisturbed,  are  not  affected  in  the 
same  way.  The  soil  in  which  the  Berlin  crowns 
are  potted  matters  little,  as  they  do  not  root 
before  flowering.  It  should,  however,  be  of  a 
fairly  holding  nature.  Firm  potting  is  essential. 
Place  fifteen  crowns  in  a  pot  5  inches  in  diameter, 
lu  potting  these  crowns  about  half  an  inch  of  the 
upper  part  should  stand  above  the  surface  of  the 
soil.  To  induce  them  to  bloom  early  they  need 
to  be  plunged  in  a  bottom-heat  o*  70*^  to  SO",  and 
to  have  the  crowns  just  covered  with  the  plunging 
material.  A  close  propagating  case  is  just  the 
place  for  them  then.  Dutch  clumps  need  potting 
in  suitable  sized  pots  at  such  a  depth  that  the 
crowns  are  just  covered  with  the  soil.  Whether 
in  a  greenhouse  or  framo  these  will  come  on 
gradually  and  flower  freely.  The  Berlin  crowns 
will  do  well  out  of  doors,  but  the  first  season  the 
flowers  are  seldom  satisfactory,  as  the  roots  are 
not  established.  The  second  year,  however,  they 
will  do  better. 

H.  T.  Allman.—Aa  the  Bouvardias  go  out  of  flower 
towards  spring,  a  few  weeks'  rest  will  be  beneficial  by 
withholding  water  from  the  roots  and  placing  the  planta  in  a 
dry  house  or  pit,  which  will  induce  most  of  the  foliage  to 
fall,  the  same  as  one  would  treat  Fuchsias  in  the  autumn. 
The  wood  will  then  become  well  ripened  and  will  break 
more  strongly  when  the  time  arrives  for  cutting  the  plants 
back  and  starting  them  again  into  growth,  which  should 
be  towards  the  end  of  April. 

E.  C.  Crotmie.— Azalea  Deutsche  Perle  is  probably  the 
most  useful  of  all  Indian  Azaleas,  as  it  comes  into  bloom 
very  early  in  the  season  without  anything  approaching 
forcing.  We  had  some  plants  that  expanded  their  pure 
white  blossoms  in  the  open  air  in  September,  and  since 
that  time  have  had  a  succession  of  bloom  from  plants  in 
quite  cold  houses.  If  slightly  forced  one  year  and  allowed 
to  complete  their  growth  early  under  glass,  the  plants  will 
naturally  bloom  the  next  season  quite  soon  enough  with- 
out the  aid  of  any  artificial  heat.  Being  semi-double  and 
the  petals  beautifully  rounded  and  firm,  they  are  ideal 
flowers  for  cutting. 

A.  J.  C— Though  hardy  in  a  few  of  the  more  favoured  dis- 
tricts of  this  Cftuntry,  Solanum  jasminoides  does  best  in  the 
greenhouse.  One  thing  in  its  favour  is  that  when  grown 
as  a  roof  or  rafter  plant,  the  foliage  not  being  dense,  the 
light  is  in  no  way  obstructed,  a  desirable  feature  in  a 
climbing  plant.  Planted  out  in  a  bed  of  good  rich  loam 
and  given  plenty  of  head  room,  it  may  be  had  in  flower  for 
six  months  at  a  time,  and  by  pinching  it  can  be  had  in 
flower  at  Christmas,  when  its  pure  white  flowers  will  be 
found  valuable  for  cutting,  being  light  and  elegant  in 
appearance.  Under  glass,  especially  when  shaded,  the 
flowers  are  pure  white,  but  outdoors  they  are  often  tinged 
with  bluish-mauve^ 
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Sowing  Vegetable  Sleds  (J.  E.  P.).— The 
times  for  the  sowing  of  seeds  to  produce  crops  at 
particular  periods  of  the  year  depend  so  largely 
on  the  nature  of  the  soil  and  the  average  tempera- 
ture of  the  district  where  they  are  to  be  sown  that 
it  is  possible  to  give  only  general  information,  and 
not  such  as  can  be  regarded  as  entirely  exact. 
Etrly  Ciuli  flower  of  the  Snowball  type,  and  even 
Walcheren  to  succeed  that,  should  be  sown  under 
glass  to  get  plants  to  cut  early  in  June  and  July. 
Celery  in  the  same  way  should  be  sown  under 
glass,  the  plants  being  dibbled  out  thinly  in 
frames  to  grow  strong  before  going  out  into 
trenches.  Peas — to  have  some  quite  early,  such 
as  Early  Giant — should  be  sown  on  a  warm 
border,  and  late  ones,  like  Autocrat,  on  a  cool  or 
north  border.  To  make  several  small  sowings  of 
vegetables  at  frequent  intervals  is  often  better 
practice  than  sowing  all  the  seed  at  one  time. 

J.  B.  £.— The  chief  cause  of  decay  amongst  the  Tripoli 
section  of  Ojiions  during  the  winter  is  looseness  at  the 
base.  Of  course  frost  is  usually  blamed  for  blanks  in 
Onion  beds,  but  if  the  individual  plants  can  be  kept  upright 
and  flrm  at  the  base  they  will  stand  almost  any  deeree  of 
frost.  We  always  notice  that  after  a  windy  autumn  Tripoli 
Oaions  winter  indifferently,  unless  care  is  taken  to  go  over 
the  beds  and  to  raise  the  plants,  making  them  flrm  with 
the  feet.  When  once  they  are  blown  over  and  the  topmost 
rootlets  exposed  frost  soon  finishes  them.  We  have  some- 
times afterwards  firmly  mulched  well  up  over  the  bulbs 
with  leaf-mould. 


FRUIT    GARDEN. 

Trees  Cankered  (B.  A.  J.). — Your  trees  are 
badly  cankered,  and  we  should  advise  you  to  take 
them  up,  burn  them,  and  plant  young,  strong 
trees  in  their  place.  Some  varieties  of  Pears, 
and  also  of  Apples,  are  more  disposed  to  canker 
than  others,  and  these  should  not  be  planted 
where  canker  is  likely  to  occur.  The  Jargonelle 
and  Golden  and  Brown  Beurr(5  Pears  are  liable 
to  canker  in  some  districts,  and  we  should  advise 
you  to  try  different  varieties  to  those  you  have 
found  to  be  inclined  to  canker.  The  four  chief 
causes  of  canker  are  soft,  sappy  growths,  frost, 
heat,  and  wounds.  The  three  latter,  however, 
follow  naturally  from  the  first,  as  if  a  tree  makes 
stout,  healthy  wood  that  ripens  well  it  is  not 
liable  to  be  damaged  by  sun  or  frost,  while  the 
making  of  healthy  well-ripened  wood  obviates  the 
necessity  of  much  pruning.  Canker  is  not  so 
much  a  disease  as  it  is  a  result  of  constitutional 
weakness,  either  hereditary  or  caused  by  over  or 
under  cropping,  badly  drained  soil,  &c.  By 
keeping  a  tree  in  good  health  canker  will  be 
avoided,  but  the  subject  of  the  proper  treatment 
of  fruit  trees  is  too  large  a  one  for  the  space  at 
our  disposal,  and  we  should  advise  you  to  procure 
a  small  text-book  on  the  subject  which  deals  with 
the  general  treatment  of  fruit  trees,  as  well  as  the 
special  culture  needed  for  some  varieties. 

Peach  with  Soft  Wood  (J.  E.). — Our 
experience  of  the  pithy,  green,  and  soft  wood  of 
Peach  trees  points  to  sluggish  and  weak  root 
action  as  being  the  cause  rather  than  to  any 
conditions  of  atmosphere  or  summer  treatment  of 
the  trees.  You  say  your  soil  is  poor  and  stiff. 
This  would  lead  us  to  the  conclusion  that  a  tree 
which  had  been  planted  for  some  years  in  such  a 
soil  was  exhausted,  and  that  in  consequence  it 
must  be  devoid  of  the  full  complement  of  healthy, 
fibrous  roots  which  a  tree  must  have  if  it  is  to 
produce  heavy  crops  of  fruit  and  properly 
matured  wood  in  autumn.  Some  growers  practi- 
cally replant  their  trees  in  new  soil  every  year 
with  splendid  results.  We  do  not  know  the  age 
or  the  size  of  your  trees.  If  they  are  large  and 
old  we  should  not  go  to  this  extent,  but  we 
should  certainly  find  out  the  extremities  of  the 
roots  and  lift  them  for  a  considerable  distance, 
placing  them  in  new  soil  well  prepared  in  the 
usual  way.  The  secret  of  success  lies  in  securing 
plenty  of  young  fibrous  roots.  Without  the  tree 
possess  these  in  abundance  it  is  little  use  top- 
dressing  the  borders,  but  with  them  the  appli- 
cition  of  such  stimulants  is  invaluable.  We  also 
think  that  exposure  to  the  weather  night  and  day 
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in  late  Bummer  and  autumn  after  the  fruit  is 
gathered,  by  taking  off  the  lights,  very  materially 
helps  to  ripen  the  wood  growth. 

More  Fruit.— Xa  your  preaent  old  bushes  are  bearing  no 
fruit,  they  are  cumbering  the  land  to  no  purpose.  They 
should  be  grubbed  up  without  loss  of  time,  the  ground 
trenched  'it,  feet  deep,  adding  a  liberal  supply  of  manure 
while  the  "trenching  is  goiug  on.  Replant  as  soon  as 
possible  with  young  trees,  and  with  ordinary  care  after- 
wards in  pruning  and  keeping  the  land  clean  you  will  have 
an  abundance  of  Currants  for  very  many  years. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Woodpecker.— The  sprayer  you  mention  is  excellent. 

JFerret.—lbe  plant  is  probably  Amaryllis  Belladonna 
(the  Belladonna  Lily). 

Names  of  Plants.— Cons(an(  Reader.— The  specimens 
sent  by  you  as  Oyperus  alternifolius  are  correctly  named, 
though  very  weak,  and  the  other  is  the  plant  grown  in 
gardens  as  Cyperus  natalensis,  whose  correct  botanical 
name  is  Mariscua  umbilensis. 

Name  of  Frdit.— £.  Hart,  Tetbury.— The  Pear  is 
Beuir^  Baltet  P^re. 


Questions. 

The  Pride  of  Madeira.— Can  anyone  tell  "  Ferret " 
the  name  of  a  plant  known  in  Madeira  as  The  Pride  of 
Madeira  ? 

Field  Mice.— There  are  a  great  many  field  mice  in  the 
dry  walls  of  my  garden.  I  have  tried  poisoning  them  with 
meal  mixed  with  strychnine,  but  they  will  not  eat  it. 
How  can  I  exterminate  them?— E.  M.  Blaokbukn, 
Tkakeham,  Pulborough. 


THE   KITCHEN   GARDEN. 

SELECT    VEGETABLES     FOR     1906. 


E^  ARLY  in  the  year  those  who  require  a 
good  supply  of  the  best  vegetables 
4  make  their  selections.  In  January, 
and  as  early  in  the  month  as  possible, 
^  choose  the  seeds  for  the  ensuing 
season.  It  often  happens  that  through 
delay  the  desired  varieties  cannot  be  obtained, 
the  supply  being  limited  has  run  out,  and  others 
are  substituted.  One  cannot  blame  the  seedsmen. 
Peas. — Doubtless  these  come  first  on  the  list 
in  most  gardens,  as  many  can  grow  this  vegetable 
who  have  not  room  for  Potatoes.  The  crop  may 
be  divided  into  three  seasons — early,  mid-season, 
and  late.  For  sowing  on  early  borders  for  late 
May  and  June  supply  I  advise  such  sorts  as 
Chelsea  Gem,  one  of  the  best  earlies,  which  still 
maintains  its  good  character,  as  when  first  sent 
out,  in  crop,  quality,  and  dwarf ness.  Other 
good  sorts  are  Seedling  Marrowfat  and  the 
new  Miy flower,  a  cross  between  the  excellent 
Daisy  and  Wm.  Hurst,  a  very  early  dwarf  Pea  ; 
and  that  excellent  Pea  Acme,  a  cross  between 
Veitch's  Eirly  and  Stratagem,  the  latter  being 
one  of  the  best  Peas  ever  introduced.  To  follow 
these,  i.e.,  ten  days  later,  there  is  a  splendid 
selection,  and  the  following  are  all  good  :  Daisy, 
Buttercup,  and  Danby  Stratagem  (the  latter  a 
distinct  improvement  on  the  older  Stratagem), 
Early  Giant,  Ideal,  May  Queen,  and  Bountiful 
(the  latter  where  quantities  are  required).  For 
mid-season  grow  such  as  Criterion  (not  a  large 
pod,  but  a  very  prolific  variety).  Main  Crop,  and, 
where  the  soil  is  a  deep  loam.  Perfection  is  an 
excellent  variety.  The  well-known  Duke  of 
Albany,  Peerless  Marrowfat,  Eureka,  Best  of 
All,  and  Prolific  Marrow  are  all  good.  To  these 
may  be  added  Model  Telegraph  and  Common- 
wealth. For  late  supplies  there  are  excellent 
selections,  and  the  best  are  Autocrat,  Windsor 
Castle,  Late  Queen,  Continuity,  and  Latest  of 
All,  the  favourite  Michaelmas  Pea,  and  such  sorts 
as  a  good  stock  of  Ne  Plus  Ultra,  Queen, 
Emperor,  and  Goldfinder. 

Beans  will  occupy  less  space,  and  of  the 
three  sections  the  dwarf  sort  is  moat  useful,  as 
seed  can  be  sown  at  several  dates  to  form  a  suc- 
cession. For  early  supplies  Early  Gem,  Early 
Wonder,  Eirlj'  Favourite,  and  Forcing  are 
excellent.  All  the  above  are  useful  for  growing 
in  pots,  and  these  may  be  followed  by  Progress, 
a  grand  Bean ;  this  is  a  continuous  cropper, 
and  lasts  from  June  till  October.     For  later  use 


the  well-known  Canadian  Wonder  is  a  standard 
variety.  In  the  runner  section  the  new  Hack- 
wood  Park  Success,  the  Giant  White  and  Mam- 
moth Scarlet,  Jubilee,  and  that  grand  Bean  Prize- 
winner, are  all  good  varieties.  In  the  climbing 
Bean  section,  Eirliestof  All,  Epicure,  Tender  and 
True,  Ten  Weeks,  and  Climbing  are  most  valu- 
able in  gardens  of  small  size.  G.  Wythks. 
( To  be  continued. ) 


FLOWERS     FOR    THE 
GREENHOUSE. 

First  Prize  Paper. 
I.— Name  twenty  bulbous  plants  that  will  flower  in  a 
cold  (unheated)  greenhouse  from  January  1  until  the  end 
of  March.      Give  a  short  account  of  the   culture  they 
require. 

1.  Anemone  fulgens  (February  to  April)  — This 
should  be  potted  in  rich  foil  in  o-inch  pots  in 
autumn,  and  kept  in  a  shady  place  until  growth 
commences.  2.  Cyclamen  Cjum  (January  and 
February). — In  autumn  these  bulbs  should  be 
procured  and  potted  into  5-inch  pots  in  soil  con- 
taining plenty  of  leaf-soil  and  lime  rubble.  Cover 
the  bulbs  lightly,  and  keep  fairly  dry  until  growth 
commences.  An  occasional  syringing  will  be  bene- 
ficial. Good  drainage  is  essential.  3.  Crocus 
(February  and  March). — Secure  good  bulbs  in 
autumn,  and  place  six  or  seven  in  a  5-inch  pot 
in  fairly  good  soil.  Plunge  in  ashes  until  full  of 
roots ;  then  bring  into  pit  or  house  and  place  in 
a  light  position.  Secure  a  succession  by  bringing 
in  pots  as  wanted.  Keep  well  watered  when 
growing  freely.  4.  Chionodoxa  Lucili«.  5  C. 
gigantea  (January  to  March) — These  are  seen  at 
their  beet  under  the  cold  house  treatment.  The 
noil  should  consist  of  loam,  leaf-soil,  and  sand. 
Bulbs  should  be  potted  in  autumn  and  treated  as 
advised  for  Crocus,  except  that  five  or  six  bulbs 
should  be  put  into  a  3-inch  pot.  6.  Erythronium 
Dens-canis  (February  and  March). — These  should 
be  potted  in  light  soil,  preferably  loam  and  peat, 
inserting  the  bulbs  in  5-inch  pots,  and  well  cover- 
ing with  soil  in  autumn.  Take  into  house  as 
required.  7-  Galanthus  Elwesii  (January  and 
February). — About  ten  bulbs  should  be  placed 
in  a  5  inch  pot,  covering  with  ashes  or  fibre  ; 
then  give  the  same  treatment  as  for  Crocus. 
8  Roman  Hyacinths. — Pot  in  August,  four  in  a 
5-inoh  pot,  and  plunge  into  ashes,  from  which 
they  should  be  removed  when  well  rooted,  and 
then  treated  as  the  Crocus.  These  can  be  had  in 
flower  in  March  if  properly  attended  to.  9.  Iris 
reticulata.  10  I  Histrio.  11.  I.  caucasica 
(January  to  March). — These  will  succeed  if 
planted  six  in  a  5-inch  pot  in  October,  and 
plunged  to  the  rim  in  ashes.  The  soil  should  be 
rather  good  and  sandy.  If  placed  in  cold  frames 
until  they  are  in  flower  they  will  make  a  nice 
show.  12.  Leucojum  vernum  (March). — These 
should  be  potted  in  well-drained  pots  filled  with 
loam,  leaf-soil,  and  sand,  six  bulbs  in  a  3-inch 
pot.  Plunge  in  ashes  until  growth  commences. 
13.  Narcissus  Polyanthus  Paper-white.  14.  N.  P. 
Eirly  Roman. — If  potted  early  and  brought  into 
the  house  under  favourable  conditions,  these  will 
flower  well  in  February.  15  Narcissus  bicolor 
Horsfieldi  (March). — Treatment  as  for  Crocus, 
except  that  they  should  be  potted  into  6-inch 
pots,  five  in  a  pot.  16.  Romulea  Balbocodium 
(February  and  March). — Bulbs  of  this  pretty 
species  should  be  potted  eight  or  nine  in  a 
5  inch  pot  in  autumn,  and  placed  in  a  pit  or  frame 
where  they  will  bloom  in  March.  It  is  not  neces- 
sary to  plunge  these.  17-  Scilla  sibirica.  18.  S. 
bifolia  (February  and  March). — These  are  two 
indispensable  bulbs  for  a  cold  house,  and  should 
be  treated  as  for  Chionodoxa.  19.  Trillium 
sessile  (February  and  March).— Should  be  put 
three  bulbs  in  a  5-inch  pot,  and  placed  in  a  shel- 
tered place  or  in  a  cold  frame.  They  prefer  a 
peaty  soil.  20.  Muscari  botryoides  Heavenly 
Blue  (February  and  March). — Should  be  treated 
as  for  Scilla  and  Crocus,  5-inch  pots,  seven  or 
eight  in  a  pot. 


II. — Mention  twenty  plants  (not  bulbous)  that  would 
flower  in  a  cold  (unheated)  greenhouse  during  early  spring 
(until  the  end  of  Apiil),  Give  a  few  concise  directions  as 
to  their  culture. 

1.  Anemone  Hepatica  triloba. — This  should  be 
potted  in  5  inch  pots  in  autumn  in  rich  soil  and 
placed  in  a  bed  of  ashes,  plunged  to  the  rim,  in 
f^ome  shady  place,  until  in  February  it  can  be 
had  in  flower,  or  if  given  a  cold  frame  can  be  had 
in  flower  at  the  end  of  January.  2,  Dodecatheon 
meadia. — Clumps  of  this  should  be  taken  up  in 
November  and  placed  in  6  inch  pots  in  a  con  post 
of  loam  and  leat-soil.  They  should  then  be  taken 
to  a  cold  frame  or  house,  and  will  be  in  flower  in 
March.  Keep  fairly  moist.  3  Prunus  Piseardi 
(February  and  March).  4,  P.  davidiana (February). 
5.  P.  sinensis  (March  and  April).  These  should 
be  potted  up  in  autumn  and  placed  in  a  bed  of 
ashes  plunged  to  the  rim  of  the  pot.  Use  a  good 
heavy  loam  with  some  half-inch  bones,  and  give 
thorough  drainage.  Pots  according  to  siz^i  of 
plants  will  be  necessary.  After  flowering  the 
plants  must  be  again  plunged  and  kept  well 
supplied  with  water  and  manure  water  during 
summer,  and  allowed  to  ripen  their  growth  well. 
6  Liurustinus  (Viburnum  Tinuf)  is  useful  in 
6  inch  pots.  It  should  be  potted  in  early 
summer  and  kept  well  supplied  with  water  when 
necessary.  A  loamy  soil  is  suitable.  The  dark 
green  foliage  is  very  pleasing.  In  flower  during 
January,  February,  and  March.  7.  Rhododen- 
dron praecox  is  also  very  pretty  in  March,  and, 
given  the  protection  of  a  cold  house,  will  be  at  its 
best  when  those  outside  are  spoilt  by  frost. 
Plants  should  be  potted  in  autumn  in  soms  peaty 
soil  and  plunged  in  ashes  to  the  rim.  8  Daphne 
Cneorum. — Grow  in  44-inch  pots,  in  peaty  soil, 
and  pot  after  flowering,  or  top-dress  as  may  be 
necessary.  It  must  have  the  wood  thoroughly 
ripened  in  autumn  to  flower  in  March.  9.  I). 
Mezereum  should  be  treated  as  the  above,  and 
flowers  in  February  and  March.  10  Helleborus 
niger  (the  Christmas  Rose)  if  lifted  and  placed  in 
larger  pots  will  bloom  in  .January  and  February. 
A  rich  soil  is  necessary.  After  flowering  it  may 
be  placed  back  in  the  border  and  given  a  good 
mulch  of  manure.  11.  Primula  japonica  (March 
and  April). — This  is  propagated  by  division  of 
the  roots  or  by  seed.  Seedlings  should  not  be 
allowed  to  flower  the  first  year.  They  should  be 
placed  in  6-inch  pots  in  autumn,  and  kept  nearly 
but  not  quite  dry  until  growth  recommences. 
They  may  be  plunged  in  ashes,  and  are  better  for 
the  protection  of  a  light  to  keep  o9'  the  water. 
When  in  full  growth  copious  supplies  of  water 
are  necessary.  The  soil  should  be  rather  heavy, 
and  the  pots  well  drained.  12  P.  vulgaris. — 
The  common  blue  variety  should  be  grown  in 
5-inch  pots  in  any  garden  soil  and  kept  moist 
through  the  winter.  They  will  flower  in  February 
13.  Jasminum  nudiflorum  is  worth  growing  in 
pots  for  January  and  February.  Use  any  garden 
soil,  and  6-inch  pots.  Prone  hard  back  after 
flowering.  14.  Aubrietia  Moerheimi. — Cuttings 
of  this  inserted  in  spring  as  soon  as  obtainable, 
and  potted  on  when  rooted  into  3-inch  pots, 
three  in  a  pot,  make  a,  pretty  mass  in  February, 
March,  and  April.  15.  Dicentra  spectabilis 
potted  in  autumn,  and  given  a  cold  frame  through 
the  winter,  will  flower  in  March  and  April  in 
any  garden  soil.  Six-inch  pots  are  best.  Keep 
moist.  16.  Tussilago  fragrans  (January  and 
February)  should  be  grown  on  account  of  its 
scent.  Ordinary  soil  will  do,  and  pot  up  in 
autumn  into  6-iuch  pots.  17.  Saxifraga  cordi- 
folia  Brilliant. — Clumps  of  this  should  be  potted 
into  6-inch  or  7-inch  pots  in  autumn,  and  well 
watered.  They  will  succeed  in  good  garden  soil, 
and  should  be  placed  in  a  sunny  position.  They 
will  throw  up  rich  purple  flowers  in  Februarj', 
March,  and  April.  18.  Shortia  galacifolia  is 
very  pretty  when  grown  in  large,  shallow  pans 
in  rough  fibrous  peat  and  loam.  Plant  in  early 
spring  after  flowering,  and  grow  during  summer 
in  a  cool,  partially  shaded  position.  (March  and 
April.)  19.  Iris  stylosa  is  propagated  by  divi- 
sion of  the  root,  unlike  the  bulbous  kinds. 
Grow   in  5-inch  pots.     Plants  should  be  potted 
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up  after  flowering.  They  commeDce  to  bloom  in 
December,  and  continue  until  February.  They 
must  have  good  drainage,  and  be  kept  moderately 
moist  while  flowering.  20.  Kunkia  subcordata 
(March,  and  April)  should  be  grown  in  rich  soil 
and  rather  large  pots.  Place  in  the  pots  in 
autumn. 

Ill, — To  keep  a  greenhouse  bright  from  September  to 
March  (average  temperature  50°  to  55°  Fahrenheit),  which 
twelve  kinds  of  plants  would  you  grow  ?  Give  just  the 
important  points  in  connexion  with  the  culture  of  each. 

1.  Begonias. — Gloire  de  Lorraine  and  its  varie- 
ties, Julius,  Mrs.  Heal,  Gloire  de  Sceaux,  &c. 
Cuttings  of  these  should  be  struck  from  March  to 
May  in  a  warm,  moist  pit.  The  cuttings  should 
be  taken  from  the  base  of  the  previous  year's 
plants  that  have  been  rested  and  started  again. 
They  should  be  grown  in  an  intermediate  tempera- 
ture. Soil  for  the  cuttings  should  be  light.  The 
plants  should  be  potted  in  a  compost  of  peat, 
loam,  and  leaf-soil,  with  a  good  sprinkling  of 
sharp  sand.  When  potting  in  the  larger  pots 
(6inch  and  7-inoh)  rougher  soil  is  better.  After 
repotting  they  must  be  kept  well  syringed,  but 
a6ford  very  little  water  until  the  roots  get  well 
hold  of  the  fresh  soil.  Begonia  socotrana  and 
other  tuberous  or  bulbous  Bi>gonias  should  be 
started  in  a  warm  house  in  September.  They 
may  be  increased  by  division  of  the  bulbils  and 
by  cuttings.  They  should  be  freely  potted  on 
until  they  reach  their  flowering  pots,  viz.,  6-inch 
and  7-inch.  Give  them  a  warm  house  and  all  the 
light  available.  B.  manicata  and  B.  metallica 
should  be  grown  as  large  specimens  in  9-inch  or 
10  inch  pots.  Temperature  as  for  Gloire  de  Lor- 
raine ;  soil,  peat,  loam,  and  leaf-soil  in  equal 
parts,  and  plenty  of  sand.  B.  ascotensis  and  B 
fuohsioides  may  be  grown  into  good  specimens 
outdoors,  and  taken  in  in  September  in  flower. 
B  Gloire  de  Lorraine  and  Julius  flower  in  Octo- 
ber, November,  and  December  ;  Winter  Cheer, 
John  Heal,  socotrana,  and  Gloire  de  Sceaux  in 
December,  January,  and  February. 

2.  Cyclamens. — Seed  of  the  Persian  Cyclamen 
should  be  sown  in  October  in  light  sandy  soil  in 
pans  in  a  temperature  of  about  55°.  When  the 
seedlings  are  up,  keep  them  as  near  the  glass  as 
possible,  and  prick  off  early  in  the  new  year  into 
small  pots.  As  they  root  through,  pot  on  in  soil 
consisting  of  peat,  leaf,  one-half ;  good  fibrous 
loam,  one-half,  with  sand,  giving  ample  drainage. 
They  will  flower  in  4J-inch  and  6-inch  pots.  The 
plants  should  be  placed  in  a  frame  during  the 
summer,  shading  from  strong  sun  and  giving 
plenty  of  air.  Syringe  freely  when  bright,  and 
close  up  in  the  afternoon.  Bulbs  grown  on  a 
second  year  should  be  rested  after  flowering,  and 
then  grown  on  after  reducing  soil  and  potting 
as  for  seedlings.     October  to  March. 

3.  Cinerarias  (Senecio). — Seed  of  these  should 
be  sown  in  March  or  April  on  a  hot-bed,  and  as 
soon  as  the  seedlings  are  up  remove  to  a  cooler 
place.  Prick  ofi^  into  boxes,  and,  later,  pot  on 
as  required  in  leaf,  loam,  manure,  and  sand.  Soot 
water  is  a  very  useful  manure  for  these.  Cine- 
raria etellata  will  flower  from  January  to  April ; 
C.  cruenta  varieties  from  January  to  March  in 
6  inch  and  7-inch  pots. 

4  Eupatoriums. — E.  odoratum,  E.  micran- 
thum  (syn.  E.  weinmannianum),  flower  October  to 
December ;  E.  riparium,  January ;  vernale, 
February  ;  E.  probum,  March.  Cuttings  should 
be  struck  inspriogonaraild  hot-bed  in  sandy  soil, 
and  may  be  grown  on  to  flower  in  6-inch  or  7-inch 
pots.  Plant  out  and  lift  in  September,  potting 
firmly  into  good  soil  and  giving  a  good  soaking 
before  lifting  {day  previous),  and  also  after  potting. 
Copious  supplies  of  water  will  prevent  red  spider 
attacking  the  foliage,  which  is  the  worst  enemy. 
Pinch  plants  to  induce  bushy  growth. 

5.  Zonal  Pelargoniums.  —  Cuttings  of  these 
should  be  rooted  in  February  and  March,  and 
grown  on  in  rich,  light  soil,  and  potted  firmly.  In 
July,  when  plants  are  well  established  in  their 
flowering  pots,  place  outside  in  a  sunny  place,  and 
plunge  in  ashes  to  the  rim,  and  keep  carefully 
-watered.     Shoots  should    be    pinched   to    make 


bushy  plants,  and  flowers  should  be  picked  out 
until  within  six  or  seven  weeks  of  the  time  they 
are  wanted.  Sweet-scented  varieties  and  species 
of  Pelargoniums,  such  as  P.  quercifolium,  P. 
cetriodorum,  and  varieties  such  as  Duchess  of 
Devonshire,  Lady  Mary  Fox,  and  Stirubland 
Rose  should  be  grown  into  large  specimen  plants. 
They  will  succeed  in  the  same  soil  as  P.  zonale, 
but  will  require  pots  8  inches  to  10  inches,  and 
careful  staking.    Stand  on  ashes  until  September. 

6.  Hyacinths.  Rjraan  and  Italian,  and  the 
large-flowered  ones  are  all  necessary.  They 
should  be  potted  in  August  and  September  for 
succession,  Roman  and  Icalian  into  5inch  pots, 
four  in  each,  and  the  large  ones  into  the  same 
size,  singly,  or  three  in  a  6  inch  pot.  The  soil  to 
be  loam,  leaf,  decayed  manure,  and  sand.  Plunge 
in  ashes  until  well  rooted,  and  when  removed 
keep  shaded  for  a  week.  They  can  be  flowered 
well  in  a  temperature  of  55°  Fahr. ,  but  Roman 
Hyacinths  can  bear  forcing  if  necessary.  January 
to  March, 

7.  Narcissus.  Roman  and  Paper-white  Poly- 
antha.  Princess,  Horsfieldi,  Empress,  Telamonius 
plenus,  and  many  others  are  indispensable,  and 
should  be  potted  five  into  a  6-inch  pot,  and  be 
given  the  same  treatment  as  for  Hyacinths. 
January-March. 

8.  Primulas.  Stellata,  sinensis  fl.-pl. ,  sinensis 
Duchess  variety,  Fern  leaf  variety,  &c.,  P. 
kewensis  x,and  P.  floribunda,  P.  verticillata. 
P.  kewensis  and  sinensis  fl.-pl.  should  be  pro- 
pagated by  division  of  the  plant.  They  should 
be  grown  in  an  intermediate  temperature 
(55°  Fahr.)  in  rich  soil,  with  plenty  of  lime 
rubble.  They  should  have  a  light  pit  or  house, 
and  have  plenty  of  air  admitted  when  possible. 
January  to  March.  Primula  sinensis  varieties. — 
Seed  should  be  sown  in  March  in  a  warm  pit  in 
light  rich  soil,  prick  off  as  soon  as  possible ;  grow  on 
until  they  are  in  6-inoh  pots,  when  they  should  have 
same  treatment  as  Cyclamen.  P.  verticillata  and 
P.  floribunda  seed  should  be  sown  in  April  and 
pricked  off  three  in  each  pot  (3-inch)  in  rich,  light 
soil,  with  lime  rubble.  Pot  on  into  5-inch 
pots,  in  which  they  are  to  flower.  They  should 
be  carefully  watered,  and  shaded  from  strong 
sunshine.     November  to  January. 

9.  Salvias  will  flower  in  the  following 
order:  Azurea  grandiflora  (Pitcheri),  September; 
splendens,  October  and  November  ;  rutilans, 
December;  Heeri,  January.  Salvias  should  be 
grown  from  cuttings  taken  in  spring  (March  and 
April)  and  placed  in  a  warm  frame  or  pit.  Pot 
on  as  soon  as  rooted,  and  do  not  let  them  become 
pot-bound  until  they  are  in  their  flowering  pots, 
which  should  be  8  inch  to  10-inch  pots.  Soil  two- 
thirds  good  loam  and  one-third  manure  from 
Mushroom  beds.  Give  good  drainage  and  keep 
pinched  to  make  bushy  plants.  Feed  liberally 
when  in  large  pots  full  of  roots.  From  July  to 
September  they  should  be  placed  on  ashes,  and 
sprayed  over  after  sunny  days  to  keep  down  red 
spider,  which  is  their  worst  enemy. 

10.  Chrysanthemums. — These  should  be  grown 
as  bush  or  specimen  plants,  or  to  have  three  or 
four  large  flowers.  The  bush  plants  will  include 
the  early-flowering  varieties.  Cuttings  should  be 
struck  from  November  to  February  in '  well 
drained  pots  of  sandy  soil.  Early  flowering 
varieties  should  be  in  6  inch  or  7-inoh  pots  to 
flower.  For  those  to  bloom  later  and  for  large 
blooms  10-inch  pots  are  best.  Care  must  be  taken 
to  stop  the  different  varieties  at  the  proper  time. 
For  bush  plants  continue  to  take  out  the  tips  of 
the  shoots  until  the  end  of  June.  Soil  good, 
heavy  loam,  two-thirds  leaf-soil,  and  manure  one- 
third,  with  bone-meal  and  Thompson's  manure, 
6  inch  potful  to  a  barrowful  of  soil.  The  plants 
should  be  placed  outside  from  the  end  of  April  to 
the  end  of  September.  After  the  final  potting  they 
should  be  tied  to  wires  and  properly  staked  up. 
Chrysanthemum  fruteeceus  (Marguerite)  cuttings 
can  be  put  in  at  almost  any  lime,  and  will  always 
come  useful.  Cuttings  struck  in  February  will 
flower  from  September  to  December.  They  should 
be  kept  pinched  and  free  from  the  leaf  miner  or 


maggot.       Chrysanthemums    can    be    had    from 
September  to  Christmas. 

11.  Prunuses. — P.  cerasifera,  P.  Pissardi, 
P.  sinensis,  ?.  triloba,  and  P.  davidiana  can  be 
gently  forced  so  as  to  come  into  flower  from 
January  to  March.  They  should  be  grown  in 
rather  heavy  loam,  with  which  has  been  mixed 
some  half-inch  bones.  Daring  summer  the  pots 
should  be  plunged  in  ashes  and  kept  moist.  Cire 
must  be  taken  to  get  the  wood  well  ripened  in 
autumn.  Any  repotting  necessary  should  be  done 
when  the  foliage  is  off  and  before  starting  them 
into  growth. 

12.  Winter-flowering  Carnations. — Cuttings  of 
these  should  be  inserted  in  January  in  a  warm 
house,  where  they  will  root  rapidly  in  sharp 
sandy  soil.  They  should  be  potted  on  as  soon  as 
struck,  and  gradually  hardened  off.  Grow  as 
strongly  as  possible,  and  keep  near  the  glass. 
Daring  summer  they  should  be  placed  on  ashes  in 
a  cold  frame  and  kept  well  syringed  and  free  from 
insects.  They  should  flower  in  6-inch  or  7inch 
pots.  Soil,  good  (not  too  heavy)  loam,  leaf-soil, 
rotten  manure,  and  plenty  of  sand.  Care  should 
be  taken  to  keep  them  well  staked. 

IV. — Which  do  you  consider  to  be  the  twelve  best  green- 
house climbers  (average  winter  temperature  of  the  house 
50°  to  55°),  free  and  continuous  flowering  being  the  first 
consideration. 

1,  Begonia  coccinea  ;  2,  Bougainvillea  glabra  ; 
3,  Clianthus  puniceue ;  4,  Fuchsia  General  Roberts ; 
5,  Cestrum  elegans  ;  6,  C.  aurantiacum  ;  7, 
Pleroma  macrantha  ;  8,  Streptoeolen  Jamesoni ; 
9,  Hibbertia  dentata ;  10,  Jasminum  grandi- 
florum  ;  11,  Kennedya  prostrata  ;  12,  Lapageria 
blba. 

v.— Give  a  selection  of  berried  plants  suitable  for  the 
greenhouse  (temperature  as  above),  with  very  short 
cultural  notes. 

Solanum  capsicastrum  and  S.  Wetherall's 
hybrid  Chili  capsicum.  Seed  should  be  sown  in 
spring  on  a  hot-bed,  and  as  soon  as  fit  pricked  off. 
Pot  into  4-inch  pots,  and  when  rooted  into  these 
harden  off  and  then  plant  outside  on  rich  ground. 
In  September,  a  week  before  lifting,  cut  round 
within  a  few  inches  of  the  plant  with  spade. 
When  lifted  thoroughly  soak,  keep  in  close  frame 
until  root  action  commences,  when  gradually 
admit  air,  and  in  October  remove  to  a  dry  and 
warm  position  near  the  glass  in  a  cool  green- 
house. Rivina  humilis  seed  should  be  sown  in 
spring  if  necessary,  but  usually  plenty  of  seeds 
come  up  from  under  where  the  old  plants  have 
been  standing.  These  should  be  grown  on  in  a 
warm  house,  and  allowed  to  bear  their  pretty 
berries  in  6-inch  pots.  Keep  clear  of  red  spider 
and  feed  liberally  when  fruit  is  set.  The  Red 
Currant  Tomato  is  a  useful  plant  for  decoration. 
Grow  like  the  ordinary  Tomato,  and  stake  so  that 
the  berrieshang  gracefully.  Pernettya  mucronata, 
Skimmia  japonioa,  Cotoneaster  microphylla,  and 
Sambucus  racemosa  are  all  hardy  plants,  but  some 
grown  in  pots  are  very  useful  to  bring  into  the 
greenhouse  when  flowers  are  scarce.  Care  must  be 
taken  to  have  both  sexes  of  Skimmia  japonica. 

VI.— Give  the  best  six  Roses  for  culture  in  a  greenhouse 
(temperature  as  above).  State  how  they  should  be  pruned. 

Mar^chal  Niel,  Lamarque,  Climbing  Captain 
Christy,  Climbing  Niphetos, Climbing  Devoniensis, 
and  Fortune's  Yellow.  The  first  three  should  be 
pruned  as  soon  as  possible  after  flowering  (about 
the  end  of  May).  The  shoots  that  have  flowered 
should  be  cut  back  dote  to  the  old  wood,  and 
superfluous  shoots  removed  altogether ;  being 
strong  growers  they  will  soon  make  fresh  shoots. 
Of  the  latter  the  weaker  should  be  removed,  taking 
care  to  get  the  wood  well  ripened,  and  not  to  have 
the  foliage  thick  enough  to  make  a  dense  shade. 
The  second  three  are  weaker  growing  sorts,  and 
will  require  to  have  some  of  the  wood  laid  in.  As 
very  hard  pruning  is  not  beneficial  to  these  a 
larger  number  of  less  vigorous  shoots  will  be 
required  ;  straggling  shoots  and  bsidly  placed  ones 
should  be  removed,  and,  of  course,  too  many 
shoots  must  not  be  allowed  to  remain. 

L.  Lavender. 

WaMiam  Manor  Gardens,  Twyford,  Berks. 
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HARDY    WINTER  GARDENS. 

WHEN  Bacon  wrote  his  memor- 
able essay  on  gardens,  and 
regretted  that  fine  garden- 
ing was  so  much  more  rare 
than  good  architecture,  it 
-was,  without  doubt,  to  open-air  gardening 
that  his  allusions  were  made.  A  well-planted 
garden  is  interesting  and  cheerful  at  all 
times  and  seasons,  but  winter  is,  after  all, 
the  true  test  and  touchstone  of  the  gardener's 
art.  More  especially  is  this  true  in  the  case 
of  town  parks  and  open  spaces  wherein  a 
desert  of  bare  earth  but  too  often  succeeds 
the  flowers  of  summer.  In  spring  and 
autumn  we  have  greenery  and  the  brightest 
of  flower-colour  everywhere,  but  just  "now 
is  the  winter  of  our  discontent,"  when  fresh 
leafage  or  jewel-like  glints  of  colour  here  and 
there  are  as  precious  as  is  the  sunshine  itself 
•of  these  wintry  days.  After  all,  there  are 
many  plants  in  our  gardens  which  will  pass 
through  our  worst  winters  unscathed,  and 
even  were  we  confined  to  our  native  shrubs 
alone,  we  have  Hollies  and  Ivies  of  kinds 
many  and  varied,  and  a  judicious  use  of 
these,  unaided  by  exotics,  would  at  least  give 
an  air  of  cheerfulness  to  the  beds  and  borders 
which  are,  alas  !  too  often  left  desolate  and 
tenantless  from  November  until  February. 
As  a  fact,  we  have  hardy  plants  by  the 
hundred  with  which  to  bridge  over  that 
period  of  desolation  which  begins  with  the 
fading  of  the  Chrysanthemum  and  only 
leaves  us  when  the  "  golden  Crocus  crowns 
the  green." 

Outdoor  gardening,  in  a  word,  is  like  fine 
sculpture.  We  appreciate  it  only  after  having 
passed  through  the  "  valley  of  humiliation  " 
of  art.  So  also  must  the  gardener  struggle 
through  the  flashy  triumphs  of  hothouses 
and  stoke-holes,  ere  the  noble  simplicity  and 
ever-growing  beauty  of  open-air  gardening 
is  revealed  to  him.  Given  a  deep  rich  soil, 
well  drained,  of  course,  and  its  potentialities 
are  as  infinite  as  clay  in  the  modeller's 
hands.  It  is  the  canvas  on  which  may  be 
painted  a  living  picture  of  ever-changing 
beautiful  things.  We  must  have  evergreen 
shrubs  for  groups  on  the  grass  and  drapery 
for  tree  trunks  or  bare  walls.  In  smoky 
■districts  or  near  towns  Conifers  of  all  kinds 
are  perfectly  useless,  and  one  must  mainly 
employ  glossy-leaved  Hollies,  Ivies,  Aucubas, 


Euonymuses,  and  perhaps  Rhododendrons  in 
bold  groups.  The  large-leaved  golden  Ivy  is 
especially  warm  and  bright  in  tone,  and 
should  be  largely  employed  in  suitable  posi- 
tions on  walls  or  pillars,  where  its  glowing 
colour  may  remind  one  of  "  sunshine  in  a 
shady  place."  Beside  it  for  contrast  the 
Coral  Thorn  or  Pyracantha  may  be  planted 
for  the  sake  of  its  winter  harvest  of  bright 
red  fruit,  as  recommended  by  Parkinson 
years  ago.  So  also  the  oval-leaved  Garrya 
may  be  employed,  since  even  now  its  soft 
grey  tassels  dangle  in  the  breeze,  reminding 
one  of  the  Willow  catkins  or  Palms  of  early 
spring.  The  golden  .Japanese  or  winter 
Jasmine  is  also  a  most  valuable  shrub,  and 
an  Ivied  wall  bespangled  with  its  golden 
stars  is  now  a  pretty  sight.  Then  for  variety 
we  must  have  the  Japan  Allspice,  the  waxen 
buds  and  bells  of  which  already  glisten  on 
its  ash-grey  shoots  and  exhale  a  perfume 
beyond  description.  The  Strawberry  Tree 
(Arbutus)  also  has  every  shoot  tipped  with 
clusters  of  pale  waxy  bells  and  the  round 
red  fruits  glisten  warmly  from  among  the 
last  year's  leaves.  A  few  rich  brown  or 
vivid  golden  Wallflowers  are  peeping  here 
and  there,  and  the  smaller  blue  Periwinkle 
is  in  flower,  and  by  looking  closely  one  may 
perceive  the  points  of  the  Snowdrop  and 
the  broader  tips  of  Daffodil  leaves  peering  in 
groups  amoQg  its  trailing  stems.  On  sunny 
mornings  you  may  catch  the  breath  of 
Violets  and  the  magic  perfume  of  dying 
Strawberry  leaves,  and  the  scent  of  Rose- 
mary and  the  aromatic  odour  of  Box  and  of 
golden  Thyme  is  abroad.  During  the  short 
dark  days,  indeed,  every  floweret,  every 
fragrant  green  leaf  is  appreciated  at  its  true 
value,  and  at  no  other  time  of  the  year  are 
the  results  of  good  gardening  so  acceptable 
as  at  the  present  season,  and  after  all  there  is 
no  reason  why  our  parks  and  gardens  should 
not  be  cheerful  and  interesting,  even  if  not 
absolutely  showy,  during  winter.  We  can 
have  columns  of  the  golden  Ivy  before  men- 
tioned ;  the  crimson  shoots  of  the  Dogwood 
may  gleam  here  and  there  near  to  water 
margins  in  contrast  with  the  slender  wands 
of  the  golden  Osier.  We  can  have  clumps 
or  beds  of  the  Christmas  Roses,  of  which 
there  are  several  noble  varieties,  each 
and  all  of  them  finer  in  leafage  and  in 
blossoming  than  is  the  common  wild  type. 
Of  Yuccas,  which  are  really  great  evergreen 


Lilies  of  noble  appearance  at  all  seasons, 
we  have  several  species  all  good,  and  all 
of  which  may  be  well  grown  in  London 
gardens  if  once  well  planted  in  beds  of  rich, 
good,  well-drained  soil. 


RIVIERA     NOTES. 

The  fine  weather  of  the  month  of  December 
has  enabled  the  late  shoots  of  the  Dalsy 
Tree  (Montanoa  bipinnatifida)  to  complete 
their  growth  and  repair  the  ravages  of  last 
year's  frost.  There  is  no  stately  winter- 
flowering  plant  of  higher  excellence  than  this 
when  grown  in  a  fairly  sheltered  garden,  and 
the  finest  specimens,  which  are  to  be  seen  at 
Bordighera,  surpass  considerably  the  beauty 
of  the  Tree  Dahlia  (D.  imperialis).  The  fact 
also  of  its  blooming  in  December— January 
makes  it  the  more  valuable.  So  big  and 
quickly  growing  a  plant  needs  shelter  from 
wind,  of  course ;  but  any  garden  where  the 
Heliotrope  keeps  in  good  condition  during 
the  winter  will  suit  this  very  handsome 
shrub.  If  cut  down  to  the  ground  by  an 
extra  severe  frost  it  usually  sends  up  strong 
growths  again  in  spring.  Long  ago  this 
plant  was  used  as  a  foliage  plant  in  "  sub- 
tropical gardening,"  but  all  who  have  seen  it 
in  full  flower  will  agree  that  its  highest 
excellence  is  reached  when  in  bloom.  This 
season  the 

New  Hybrid  Acacia,  between  A.  deal- 
bata  and  A.  baileyana,  is  flowering.  Its 
foliage  is  even  prettier  and  more  glaucous 
than  A.  dealbata,  resembling  in  that  point 
A.  baileyana,  as  does  its  growth,  which  is 
rather  more  slender  than  A.  dealbata ;  but 
the  sprays  of  flower  are  very  similar  to  the 
jjopular  A.  dealbata,  and  of  a  pretty  and  pale 
primrose  shade.  Its  season  of  flower  is  at 
least  a  fortnight  earlier  than  A.  dealbata,  so 
it  should  be  a  very  desirable  plant  for  all 
Riviera  gardens.  Curiously  enough,  it 
appears  to  grow  freely  in  all  soils,  while  both 
its  parents  refuse  to  exist  where  there  is 
much  lime  in  the  soil— on  the  whole  a 
decided  acquisition  for  our  winter  gardens. 
This  season  for  the  first  time  I  have  seen 

Sweet  Peas  in  good  flower  in  December — 
the  happy  result  of  letting  the  plants  sow 
themselves,  and  so  starting  as  soon  as  the 
rains  arrive  —  a  delightfully  simple  plan 
when  it  succeeds,  but  which  must  necessarily 
depend  on  the  weather.  Still  it  is  a  thing  to 
chronicle,  as  the  young  plants  transplant  so 
readily  if  they  do  come  up  in  this  kind 
manner.  It  is  only  the  two  early  varieties, 
Mont  Blanc  and  Earliest  of  All,  that  are  so 
precocious  and  valuable.  The  winter-flower- 
ing form  of  the 

German  Ieis  is  now  in  great  beauty,  and 
I  do  not  know  why  it  is  not  made  more  of. 
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With  me  it  has  never  failed  to  bloom  more 
or  less  when  left  alone,  but  to  ensure  a  really 
good  autumn-winter  bloom  it  must  be  pulled 
to  pieces  and  replanted  in  May ;  perhaps 
that  is  the  reason  it  is  not  more  commonly 
grown. 

With  Sweet  Peas,  Irises,  good  Roses,  and 
fair  Carnations  in  sufficient  quantity  in  the 
garden,  it  is  quite  uncanny  to  find  in  com- 
bination (when  much  shade  and  moisture 
can  be  found)  both  Snowdrops,  Hepaticas, 
and  Crocuses  in  flower  already,  while 
Anemones  and  Violets  become  daily  more 
abundant.  When  to  these  hardy  plants  the 
host  of  tender-flowering  wall  creepers  is 
added,  the  beauty  of  the  Riviera  gardens  this 
last  day  of  the  old  year  is  a  thing  to  gladden 
the  gardener's  heart,  and  make  him  forget 
that  winter  yet  may  do  some  damage  after 
all.  "Nothing  venture,  nothing  have"  is  a 
good  old  adage,  which  was  well  exemplified 
the  other  day  when  I  saw  Poinsettias  in  fair 
bloom  on  a  sunny  terrace  near  the  sea.  Who 
could  have  believed  that  so  tender  a  shrub 
should  have  survived  last  winter's  frost,  and 
still  have  had  sunshine  and  warmth  enough 
to  bloom  again  this  December  1  Surely  an 
example  to  encourage  the  old  as  well  as  the 
new  gardener  on  these  shores. 

Tritoma  pkimdlina  is  flowering  freely 
now  ;  it  is  later  than  usual,  as  it  suffered 
severely  last  winter.  A  really  handsome 
group  of  this  winter-flowering  Tritoma  is  an 
acquisition  of  -some  importance,  as  the 
flowering  Aloes,  which  so  closely  resemble  it, 
do  not  flower  until  February.  The  colour  is 
particularly  clear  and  pleasing,  and  the 
spikes  of  flower  last  long  in  beauty.  Unlike 
its  congeners  the  Aloes,  it  prefers  the  shade, 
which  is  another  point  in  its  favour,  as  shade- 
loving,  winter-flowering  plants  are  rare.  I 
have  only  succeeded  m  growing  this  plant  by 
placing  it  in  the  shade,  as  the  summer-heat 
seems  to  paralyse  its  growth,  and  when  the 
autumn  rains  come  the  root  rots  instead  of 
growing. 

The  same  cause  does  damage  to  the  zonal 
Pelargoniums  also,  and  I  find  now  it  is  best 
to  grow  a  certain  quantity  in  pots  or  tubs, 
placed  all  summer  in  deep  shade  and  kept 
watered  and  the  flower  -  buds  pinched. 
These  plants  placed  in  the  sun  in  October 
give  plenty  of  flower  and  foliage  at  once, 
while  those  exposed  to  the  sun  all  the 
summer  take  a  long  time  to  recover,  and  are 
little  or  no  use  for  the  winter  garden,  though, 
of  course,  they  are  gorgeous  enough  in  May. 
JVice.  Edward  H.  Wood  all. 


whose  early  education  was  cocfioed  to  the  village 
school  and  private  reading,  but  who,  by  persistent 
application  to  work  and  study,  carved  out  for  him- 
eelf  a  conspicuous  position.  The  Royal  Horti- 
cultural Society  has  turned  out  some  fine  men  from 
historic  old  Chiswick,  and  among  them  Burbidge 
will  for  ever  occupy  a  very  high  position.  What 
a  stalwart  champion — by  voice  and  pen — he  was 
of  the  rights  of  gardeners  ;  and,  if  I  may  be 
allowed  to  remark  in  this  connexion,  so  jealous 
was  he  of  the  gardener  occupying  his  rightful 
domain  that  he  had  little  or  no  sympathy  with 
the  new  woman-gardener  movement.  He  was 
also  connected  with  The  Garden  after  leaving 
Kew.  It  was  on  leaving  the  staff  of  The 
Garden  that  he  accepted  a  commission  from 
Messrs.  Veiteh  to  collect  and  travel  for  them  in 
Borneo,  Sulu  Islands,  and  elsewhere  in  the  East 
Indian  Archipelago  in  1877-78,  and  to-day  our 
gardens  are  enriched  by  his  many  rare  and 
beautiful  "finds."  The  recent  obituary  notice 
tells  of  his  later  work.  Those  of  his  private 
friends — and  they  were  many — saw  exemplified 
in  him  the  saying  of  the  wise  man  of  old  :  "  A 
faithful  friend  is  a  strong  defence,  and  he  that 
has  found  such  an  one  has  found  a  treasure." 

Qno. 


inspectors  for  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  has  been 
appointed  assistant-director  of  the  Royal  Gardens, 
Kew.  Mr.  Brooke-Hunt  takes  a  great  interest  in 
horticultural  education  in  this  country.  Daring 
the  past  year  a  Horticultural  Education  Associa- 
tion haR  been  formed,  chiefly  owing  to  the  efforts 
of  Mr.  Brooke-Hunt. 

Weather    at    Shendish,     Herts, 

during  l905. — Looking  through  the  register 
I  find  there  have  been  214  fine  days  during  the 
year  which  has  just  closed,  and  151  days  on  which 
rain  has  fallen.  March,  November,  and  June  were 
the  wettest  months  with  3  84  inches,  3  42  inches, 
and  3  24  inchesof  rain  respectively,  whileFebrnary 
and  Dtfcemher  had  the  least  with  1  01  inches  and 
1  08  inches  respectively.  The  total  rainfall  for 
the  whole  year  was  26. 71  inches,  as  compared 
with  26  45  inches  in  1904,  which  had  162  days 
with  rain,  February  being  the  wettest  in  that  year 
and  June  the  driest. — George  Burrows,  Head 
Oardentr  to  A.  H.  Longman,  Esq. 

Rainfall  in  1905— The  following  was 
recorded  at  The  Gardens,  Hampton  Manor, 
Hampton-in-Arden  : 


PRIZES    OPEN    TO    ALL. 


be 


THE     LATE      MR.     F.     W. 
BURBIDGE,    M.A.,  V.M.H. 

Many  have  read  with  extreme  regret  of  the  death 
of  Mr.  Burbidge,  whom  the  writer  had  probably 
known  as  long  as  anyone  in  the  horticultural  world. 
I  knew  him  when  he  entered  as  a  Chiswick 
student  in  1868,  and  his  is  a  worthy  example  to  the 
rising  geteration  of  young  gardeners  upon  whom 
the  future  of  horticulture  so  largely  depends. 
He  popseesed  indomitable  pluck,  perseverance, 
and  self-confidence  (by  no  means  obtrusively  so), 
which  carried  him  far.  The  late  Colonel  R. 
Trevor  Clarke,  that  fine  and  kindly-hearted  old 
botanist-gardener,  good  judge  of  character,  and 
member  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society's 
Council  in  those  early  days  often  visited  the 
old  garden,  and  upon  one  occasion,  when  the  then 
students  were  assembled  together  there,  he  picked 
out  Burbidge  as  I  he  one  that  would  be  heard  of 
in  the  horticultural  world.   Here  was  a  young  man 


WALL    GAEDENS. 

A  First  Prize  of  FOUR  GUINEAS, 

A  Second    Prize    of    TWO    GUINEAS, 

A  Third  Prize  of  ONE  GUINEA, 

And  a  Fourth  Prize  of  HALF-A-GUINEA 

are  offered  fw   the   best  answers  to  the 

following  qiuestions  : 

1.  Dascribe    briefly    how    a    wall    should 
constructed  for  wall  plants. 

2.  Describe  the  way  the  plants  should  be 
inserted  in  both  rough  stone  and  brick  walls. 

3.  Describe  the  sowing  of  the  seed  in  the  wall. 
Is  it  better  to  plant  seedlings  or  to  sow  seed,  and 
when  is  the  best  time  both  to  plant  and  sow  ? 

4.  Name  the  most  beautiful  spring,  summer, 
and  autumn-flowering  plants  for  sunny  walls. 

5.  Name  the  most  suitable  plants  for  a  shady 
wall  and  those  that  give  the  best  effect  in 
winter. 

6.  Describe  the  way  to  treat  an  old  mossy  wall 
which  it  is  wished  to  sow  or  plant. 

7.  How  should  the  plants  be  treated  at  all 
seasons  ? 

The  answers  must  be  written  on  one  side  of  the 
paper  only,  and  be  enclosed  in  an  envelope  marked 
"  Competition,"  addressed  to  "  The  Editor  of  The 
Garden,  20,  Tavistock  Street,  Covent  Garden, 
London,  W.C."  The  answers  must  reach  this 
office  not  later  than  January  31.  Both  amateur 
and  professional  gardeners  may  compete.  The 
name  and  address  of  the  competitor  must  be 
written  upon  the  MS  ,  and  not  upon  a  separate 
piece  of  paper.  The  Editor  cannot  undertake  to 
return  the  MSS.  of  unsuccessful  competitors. 


Month.     Total  depth. 

Greatest  fall  in 
'2U  hours. 

Number  0/ 
days  uith 
0  1  or  more 

Inches. 

Depth. 

Date. 

recorded. 

January  .. 

0-96 

.       0  25 

8 

9 

February 

0  79 

.     0-is 

.       27 

11 

March  . .    . 

3  18 

.       0-52 

11 

21 

April    ..    . 

1-79 

.       0  24 

IX 

20  . 

May 

0  50 

.       0  21 

1 

5 

June    .... 

218 

.       0  31 

18 

16 

July 

2 '27 

.       0  94 

1 

11 

August     . . 

4  22 

.       0  65 

.       26 

22 

September 

1-48 

0  29 

7 

11 

October  . . 

103 

.       0  20 

..       30 

1* 

Nuvember 

2-33 

.       0  68 

11 

17 

December 

101 

022 

1 

11 

Total..  21-73  168 

The  greatest  during  twenty-four  hours  was  on 
July  1,  0  94;  and  the  highest  sunheat,  July  11 
and  25,  130"  ;  highest  in  shade,  June  22,  80"  ; 
and  lowest,  January  20,  14°. — Neil  Sinclair. 

At    Cole    Orton    Hall,    Ashby -de- la  -  Zouch, 
Leicestershire,  540  feet  above  sea  level,  1905  : 


Month.    Total  depth. 

Oreat'Sl  tall  in 
2 It  hours. 

days  with 
01  or  more 

Inches. 

Depth. 

Date. 

recorded. 

January  . .     1  38 

0  29 

9 

13 

February      0  74 

016 

26 

16 

March     .2  92 

0-36 

.   10,  28 

22 

April       ..192 

0-33 

6 

21 

May        ..    0-49 

0  22 

1 

6 

June        ..2  86 

132 

.       30 

16 

July         ..131 

.       0  95 

.       26 

8 

August    ..    3-30 

0  44 

.     3,  17 

18 

September    2'07 

074 

..      28 

10 

October  ..143 

.       0-63 

4 

14 

November     2  88 

0  69 

10 

20 

December     0-98 

.       0  31 

28 

16 

Total  . .  22  27 

179 

-H 

Wilson. 

MP.  W.  Duncan  Tucker, 

the  well- 

NOTES   OF    THE   WEEK. 


FORTHCOMING 
January    18. — Gardeners' 


EVENTS. 
Royal  Benevolent 
Institution's  Annual  General  Meeting  and 
Election  of  Pensioners.  Annual  Supper  at 
Simpson's,  101,  Strand,  6  p.m.,  Mr.  George 
Monro  in  the  chair. 

January    23  —Royal    Horticultural    Society's 
Exhibition  and  Meeting. 

January    24. — Croydon   Gardeners'    Society's 
Annual  Dinner. 


New  assistant -dipectop  of  the 
Royal  Gardens,  Kew.— We  understand 
that  Mr.  A.  E.  Brooke-Hunt,  one  of  His  Majesty's 


known  horticultural  builder,  recently  gave  a 
dinner  and  smoking  concert  to  his  staff  and 
workmen  to  celebrate  the  coming  of  age  of  his 
eldest  son,  Mr.  Duncan  Tucker,  who  on  this 
occasion  was  presented  with  a  gold  watch  and 
chain  subscribed  for  by  the  emploji^a.  The 
various  speeches  and  expressions  of  goodwill 
testified  to  the  friendly  feeling  that  exists 
between  employer  and  employed.  Mr.  Duncan 
Tucker  is  now  admitted  to  the  firm,  which  will 
be  registered  as  a  limited  liability  company. 

Cyclamen    Low's     Salmon.-;-I 

notice  with  interest  your  recent  remarks  with 
reference  to  the  new  coloured  Cyclamen  Low's 
Salmon.  I  remember  some  years  ago  we  grew 
a  very  pretty  salmon-coloured  variety,  but 
this  had  puny  flowers  and  tiny  growth.  The 
variety  with  the  giganteum  habit  must  be  an 
acquisition  indeed,  and  I  shall  obtain  some  seed 
of  it  at  an  early  date.  I  consider  the  salmon 
coloured  the  finest  of  all  shades  in  flowers, 
besides  being  the  most  uncommon. — A.  F.  Gale, 
LeicenUr. 
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Hopticultupal  Education  Asso- 
ciation.— A  meeting  of  the  above  association 
will  ba  held  at  the  Horticultural  Ulub-room, 
Hotel  Windsor,  Victoria  Street,  Westminster, 
on  the  28 '.h  inst,,  at  2  p.m.,  for  the  election  of 
officers  and  transaction  of  other  business. — A.  E. 
Brooke  Hunt. 

The  Gardeners'  Royal  Benevo- 
lent Institution.  —  The  annual  friendly 
supper  of  friends  of  this  institution  will  take 
place,  after  the  annual  general  meetine,  on  Thurs- 
diy,  the  ISth  inst.,  at  Simpson's,  101,  Strand, 
Lond  m.  The  chair  will  be  taken  at  6  p.m.  by 
George  Monro,  Esq.,  V.M.H.  (member  of  com- 
mittee).— Geokge  J.  Ingram,  Secretary. 

Sutton    and    Sons'    centenary.— 

The  numerous  friends  and  customers  throughout 
the  world  of  Messrs.  Sutton  and  Sons,  Reading, 
the  famous  seed  merchants,  will  be  interested  to 
hear  that  they  have  been  established  at  Reading 
100  yeirs.  In  their  New  Year's  letter  to  their 
clients,  Messrs.  Sutton  write:  "It  is  with 
feeling?  of  thankfulness  we  record  the  fact  that 
the  business  founded  in  180G  by  the  late  John 
Sutlou,  grandfather  and  great-grandfather  of  the 
present  partners,  not  only  still  remains  the  exclu- 
Eiire  property  of  members  of  the  same  family,  but 
continues  under  their  direct  personal  super- 
intendence. Such  continuity  of  management  and 
direction  by  one  family  is  almost  unique,  and  is 
probably  the  secret  of  the  steady  and  persistent 
growth  of  the  many  departments.  In  1806  the 
seed  trade  as  a  distinct  industry  did  not  exist, 
and  illustrated  and  priced  seed  catalogues  were 
unknown.  The  high-class  vegetables  and  flowers 
of  1906  have  all  been  developed  since  1806  as  the 
re;uU  of  skilful  selection  and  hybridisation." 

Gardening'  and  tiie  Carneg^ie 
Dunfermline  Trust.— Among  the  objects 
which  are  included  in  the  operations  of  the 
Cirnegie  Dunfermline  Trust  is,  as  is  generally 
well  known,  the  encouragement  of  horticulture, 
and  several  matters  in  connexion  with  this  came 
b  if  ore  a  meeting  of  the  trustees  held  in 
Dunfermline  on  the  28 bh  ult.  It  was  reported 
thit  the  lectures  on  horticulture  given  during 
November  and  December  by  Mr.  Berry,  of  the 
Eiinburgh  and  East  of  Scotland  College  of 
Agriculture,  had  been  well  attended.  Considera- 
tion is  being  given  to  a  suggestion  that  further 
lectures  at  other  seasons  should  be  given  by  Mr. 
Bsrry.  The  Dunfermline  Horticultural  Society, 
which  receives  generous  assistance  from  the 
trustees,  has  made  a  formal  acknowledgment  of 
the  assistance  rendered  to  horticulture  by  the 
support  it  receives  from  the  Carnegie  Dunferm- 
line Trust.  It  may  also  be  mentioned  that  a 
large  rock  garden  has  been  constructed  in 
Pittencrieff  Park  by  the  trustees.  The  work  has 
b^en  carried  out  in  a  skilful  way  by  Messrs. 
James  Bickhouae  and  Son,  Limited,  York.  It 
presents  the  appearance  of  a  rocky  glen  in  the 
Highlands.  The  regular  work  in  connexion 
with  the  Pittencrieff  Park  is  being  ably  cirried 
on  under  the  charge  of  Mr.  Dunagan,  the 
superintendent. 

East  Ang'lian  Horticultural 

Club. — There  was  a  large  attendance  of  mem- 
bers at  the  recent  annual  meeting,  held  in  the 
Shirehall  Hotel,  Norwich.  After  the  usual  pre- 
liminaries the  secretary,  Mr.  W.  L.  Wallis, 
presented  the  annual  report,  which  showed  that 
during  the  year  the  club  had  lost  four  members 
by  death.  Apart  from  these  sad  events  the 
career  of  the  club  for  1905  had  been  one  of  pros- 
perity. The  membership  started  at  293,  and 
finished  with  318,  and  the  financial  side  showed 
a  balance  in  hand  of  £120  193.  9J. ,  as  against 
£116  91.  101.  of  1904.  The  monthly  exhibitions 
had  been  a  great  success.  The  thanks  are  accorded 
to  the  donors  of  prizsa,  special  mention  being 
given  to  Messrs.  Diniels  Brothers,  Limited, 
Norwich  ;  Hobbies,  Limited,  Dereham  ;  Benton 
and  Stone,  Birmingham  ;  J.  and  H.  Girling, 
Norwich  ;    and    J.    F.    Betts,    Esq.,    Norwich. 


Mention  was  also  made  of  the  valuable  work  of 
Mr.  Edward  Peake  in  connexion  with  the 
botanical  section.  The  report  was  unanimously 
adopted,  and  will  be  set  out  in  detail  in  the  1905 
schedule.  There  were  a  few  minor  alterations  to 
the  rules,  &c.  A  capital  educational  syllabus  of 
lectures,  essays,  &e. ,  has  been  arranged  for  the  1906 
session.  Besides  the  ordinary  business  there  was 
a  capital  array  offlowers,  fruits,  and  vegetables. 

New  director  of  the  Royal  Gar- 
dens, Kew.— The  new  director,  Lieut.-Col. 
D.  Prain,  M.B. ,  I.M.S.,  is  an  ardent  botanist  and 
horticulturist.  He  succeeded  Sir  George  King  in 
1898  as  superintendent  of  the  Calcutta  Botanic 
Gardens  and  of  the  Cinchona  plantations  and 
factories  in  Sikkim,  and  also  as  director  of  the 
botanical  survey  of  India.  His  publications  on 
the  botany  of  India  are  numerous  and  critical. 
Lieut. -Colonel  Praia's  published  works  are  as 
follow:  " Pedicularis,"  Ann.  Calc.  E.G.,  III., 
Part  1;  "  Gjmphoatemma,"  Ann.  Calo.  B.G., 
III.,  Part  2;  "Second  Century  of  New  and 
Rare  Indian  Plants,"  by  King,  Duthie,  and 
Prain,  Ann.  Calc.  B.G.,  IX.,  Part  1;  "Dal- 
bergia,"  Ann.  Calc.  E.G.,  X  ,  Part  1  ;   "  Sketch 


LIEDT.-COLOKEL   DAVID   PR.UX,    M.B.,  I  M.S. 
{The  new  director  ff  the  Royil  Garden^,  Kew.) 

of  the  Lifd  oT  Fraaci<  Hamilton"  (Buchanan), 
Ann.  Calc.  E.G. ,  X  ,  Part  2  ;  "  L')gurainos;e,"  in 
"  Kin j's  Materials"  ;  "Bengal  Plants,"  2  vols., 
8vo.  ;  "Memoirs  and  Memoranda,"  "Botanical 
Notes  and  Papers,"  2  vols. ,  containing  forty-six 
papers  from  various  periodicals  ;  various  papers 
in  "  Records  of  the  EDtanical  Survey  of  India"  ; 
and  "  Wheat  and  Mustard,"  in  "  Bulletins  of  the 
Department  of  Land  Records  and  Agriculture, 
Bengal." 

Lachenalias. — These  popular  plants  are 
often  grown  in  pots  and  pans,  but  to  my  mind 
they  are  equally  as  pretty,  if  not  prettier,  in 
hanging  baskets.  August  is  about  the  most  suit- 
able time  for  making  them  up.  First  of  all  line 
the  basket  with  moss.  Use  a  compost  of  two 
parts  loam  and  one  of  leaf-mould,  adding  a  little 
cow  manure  and  sharp  sand.  Place  the  bulbs 
about  2  inches  to  3  inches  apart  round  the  sides 
as  the  basket  is  filled  with  soil.  Water  well  when 
finished,  and  suspend  the  basket  from  the  roof  of 
a  cool  house.     If  fed  liberally  with  manure  they 


can  remain  in  the  same  basket  two  years.  A  very 
good  basket  of  L.  pendula  is  flowering  in  the 
greenhouse  at  Kew. — A.  0. 

Commelina  ccelestis.- 1   would  like 

to  give  a  word  of  praise  to  this  lovely  half-hardy 
perennial  plant.  The  flowers  are  of  a  beautiful 
blue  ;  there  is  also  a  white  variety.  When  seed 
lists  are  being  made  up,  and  uncommon  plants  are 
wanted,  I  would  say  order  seed  of  this.  Seed 
sown  the  end  of  May  will  flower  the  same  year  ; 
the  seedlings  like  a  light  soil.  After  flowering, 
the  tubers  must  be  taken  up  and  stored  like 
Dahlias,  except  in  very  favoured  places  where  the 
soil  is  dry.  Then  they  can  be  left  in  the  ground 
if  the  crowns  are  covered  over  with  ashes.  By 
all  means  protect  or  save  the  tubers,  for  the 
flowers  from  the  tubers  are  even  better  than 
from  seed. — W.  A.  Smart,  Crowcombe,  Taunton, 
Somerset. 

Stock  Beauty  of  Nice.— This  variety 
introduced  a  year  or  two  ago  is  quite  one  of  the 
best  for  winter  flowering.  It  is  an  excellent 
variety  for  pot  cultivation  for  the  cool  greenhouse 
or  conservatory  during  the  dull  days  of  winter, 
and  should  also  prove  of  great  value  for  cutting. 
It  is  sweetly  scented,  the  colour  a  pleasing  shade 
of  pale  pink.  The  plants  flowering  in  the  green- 
house at  Kew  are  very  effective.  The  seed  was 
sown  the  beginning  of  September,  the  plants  com- 
mencing to  flower  in  about  ten  weeks  from  the 
date  of  sowing.  The  percentage  of  singles  is  very 
small.  The  plants  have  been  grown  in  a  cool  pit 
close  to  the  glass.  It  lasts  in  flower  for  a  con- 
siderable time. — A.  0. 

Yellow  -  flowered  Aimee  Vibert 
Rose. — The  Journal  des  Roses  recently  gave 
a  coloured  plate  of  this  Rose,  obtained  by  M.  P. 
Perny,  a  distinguished  amateur,  at  Nice.  This 
Rose  has  now  been  some  six  or  eight  years  under 
observation,  and  M.  Perny  has  decided  to  place 
it  in  commerce.  No  other  name  can  be  given  to 
it  than  that  of  the  yellow-flowered  Aimee  Vibert, 
for  the  growth,  wood,  foliage,  and  flowering  are 
exactly  the  same  as  those  of  Aim^e  Vibert. 
The  only  distinction  between  the  two  plants 
is  in  the  colour  of  the  flowers.  The  old 
Aim^e  Vibert  is  white,  while  the  new  one  is 
salmon-yellow.  It  is  a  Rose  which  many  will 
wish  to  have. 

Escallonia  floribunda— To  see  this 
Escallonia  at  its  best  in  England  one  has  to  visit 
the  favoured  districts  of  Ddvon  and  Cornwall. 
By  some  authorities  this  and  E.  montevidensis  are 
kept  distinct,  but  it  seems  more  than  probable 
that,  even  if  they  differ  slightly,  this  may  be 
accounted  for  by  geographical  variation.  At  all 
events,  it  is  one  of  the  tenderest  of  the  Eical- 
lonias,  and,  at  the  same  time,  when  in  good  con- 
dition one  of  the  finest.  Standing  in  the  open 
ground  it  forms  a  large  bush  usually  from  6  feet 
to  10  feet  in  height.  The  flowers,  which  are 
borne  in  large  terminal  corymbs,  are  pure  white, 
and  so  numerous  as  to  make  a  fine  display,  the 
effectiveness  of  which  is  heightened  by  the  con- 
trast with  the  bright  green  leaves.  In  the  London 
district  it  may  be  treated  as  a  wall  plant  with, 
as  a  rule,  fairly  satisfactory  results.  In  many 
parts  of  Ireland  it  does  particularly  well,  a  humid 
atmosphere  being  very  favourable  to  its  develop- 
ment.—T. 

The  giant  variegated  Tobacco 
(Nicotiana  tomentosa  variegata). 

— One  does  not  often  meet  with  this  beautiful 
variegated  form.  It  is  generally  used  for  bold 
sub-tropical  bedding.  The  plants  bsing  grown 
on  for  this  work  are  very  useful  as  foliage  plants 
for  the  greenhouse  in  winter.  Propagation  is  by 
cuttings.  When  the  plants  become  leggy  remove 
several  inches  of  the  top  and  insert  as  a  cutting. 
From  the  axils  of  the  leaves  young  growths  will 
push.  If  these  are  taken  off  when  of  suflScient 
length  a  stock  of  plants  can  soon  be  obtained. 
Inserted  in  light  soil  in  a  close  propagating  frame 
they  will  soon  root.  It  is  also  known  under  the 
name  of  N.  colossea  variegata. — A.  0. 
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NOTES    ON     HARDY 
PLANTS. 

AN    EVENING    PRIMROSE. 

CEnOTHEEA      biennis      llRANDIFLOEA       (SYN. 

lamaeckiana). 

IF  the  true  definition  of  a  weed  is  a  plant 
in  the  wrong  place,  this  is  one  of  my 
weeds,  coming  up  in  all  parts  of  the 
garden,  and  in  especial  abundance 
where  any  leaf -soil  has  been  applied. 
I  generally  sow  one  or  two  plants  in 
suitable  positions  so  that  they  do  not  have  to 
be  transplanted,  as  they  are  tap-rooted  plants, 
and  unless  moved  successfully  with  a  large 
ball  of  earth  do  not  move  well.  One  such 
plant  has  this  year  been  worthy  of  notice, 
being  a  real  giant,  even  among  its  tall 
relatives.  It  formed  a  large  shrub,  some 
7  feet  high  and  4  feet  to  5  feet  in  diameter. 
It  was  in  bloom  the  whole  of  July  and 
August,  and  on  summer  evenings  was  a 
gr.and  sight,  some  seventy  or  more  blossoms 
often  opening  between  seven  and  eight.  As 
no  bloom  lasts  more  than  a  day  it  occurred 
to  me  that  it  would  be  interesting  to  calculate 
the  amount  of  seed  produced  by  this  plant, 
which  little  more  than  a  year  before  must 
have  been  simply  a  tiny  seed.  It  was  not 
such  a  labour  as  it  seemed  to  arrive  at  a 
relative  approximation.  The  number  of  seed 
vessels,  not  counting  the  small  imperfect  ones 
at  the  ends  of  the  spikes,  was  about  1,810.  I 
counted  the  number  of  seeds  in  four  fairly- 
representative  pods  and  arrived  at  an  average 
of  280  seeds  to  the  pod,  cot  counting  the 
pale-looking  abortive  seeds  amongst  the 
brown  ones.  This  worked  out  to  506,800 
seeds  for  the  plant  at  the  very  lowest,  the 
real  number,  probably,  being  some  thousands 
in  excess  of  this.  This  increase  from  one 
small  seed  in  about  fifteen  months  must 
surely  be  extraordinary,  though,  doubtless,  a 
well-grown  Foxglove  or  Antirrhinum  would 
be  able  to  give  a  good  account  of  itself.  The 
Evening  Primrose  likes  a  damp  soil,  rich  and 
deep,  this  particular  specimen  growing  on  a 
very  heavy  clay.  The  stem  at  the  level  of 
the  ground  had  a  circumference  of  8  inches. 

Alger  Petts. 

THE  MOUNTAIN  AVENS. 
The  Dryas,  or  Mountain  Avens — a  small  genus — 
are  unaasuming  plants  of  dwarf,  trailiag  growth, 
but  excellent  in  the  rock  garden  or  on  steep 
slopes  and  banks  that  are  sometimes  difficult  to 
clothe.  It  is,  therefore,  a  matter  of  some  surprise 
that  these  charmiog  little  plants  should  be  so 
rarely  seen  in  the  average  well-kept  garden,  and 
to  my  mind  the  only  reasonable  explanation  is  that 
they  are  not  so  widely  known  as  they  deserve  to  be. 

D.  octopetala  is  very  rarely  met  with  in  a  wild 
state.  I  saw,  however,  a  few  years  ago  some 
plants  in  an  old  Scottish  garden  which  were  said 
10  have  been  collected  in  Sutherland.  The  foliage 
is  of  a  very  dark  green,  wrinkled,  hoary  on  the 
under  side,  about  the  size  of  a  shelled  almond,  and 
borne  horizontally  upon  wiry,  prostrate  stems. 
The  flowers  are  pure  white,  and,  as  suggested  by 
the  name,  are  eight-petalled. 

D.  lanata  clotely  resembles  the  foregoing,  but 
the  leaves  are  clothed  with  a  greyish  tomentum, 
hence  lanata  or  "woolly."    The  plant  is  Tjrolese. 

D.  Drummondii  bears  flowers  of  a  bright 
yellow,  and  forms  a  charming  companion  to  the 
white-flowered  species. 

D.  integrifolia  is  more  compact  than  the  others, 
and  makes  neat  little  patches  of  dark  green  in 
midwinter. 

When  it  is  desired  to  establish  a  colony,  or  even 
a  plant  of  Dryas,  it  is  not  Eutfioient  to  trowel  out 


a  bit  of  soil  and  cram  the  roots  into  the  hole  thus 
made,  for  it  is  in  starting  the  plants  that  the 
only  difficulty  arises.  The  roots  are  tough  and 
wiry,  not  very  fibrous,  and  it  is  necessary,  espe- 
cially in  a  dry,  exposed  position,  to  spread  them 
and  bed  firmly  into  gritty  soil.  If  a  piece  of 
rough,  porous  stone  be  pressed  well  home  over  the 
roots  it  will  be  to  the  advantage  of  the  plant,  for 
a  stone  does  much  towards  preventing  the  ingress 
of  scorching  heat  and  the  evaporation  of  moisture 
from  the  soil.  When  it  is  desired  to  propagate 
Dryas  the  surest  method  is  to  place  a  stone  on 
the  trailing  branch  near  its  extremity,  gently 
pressing  into  previously  loosened  soil.  Do  this 
in  spring  and  the  shoot  will  root  during  summer, 
and  may  be  severed  from  the  parent  plant  the 
following  autumn.  Heather  Bell. 


MERTENSIA  PRIMULOIDES. 
If  there  is  one  colour  among  flowers  that  is  more 
keenly  sought  after  than  any  other,  surely  that  is 
pure  blue,  the  colour  generally  associated  with 
the  much-loved  Gentian.  Without  a  doubt  true 
blue  is  at  once  beautiful  and  rare  among  flowers, 
and  on  that  account  alone  the  pretty  little 
Mertensia  named  above  should  be  grown  by  all 
lovers  of  hardy  plants.  Quite  a  miniature  in  its 
family,  it  is  a  plant  to  cherish  rather  than  merely 
to  admire,  and,  therefore,  the  most  favoured  spot 
in  the  garden  is  not  too  good  for  it.  Still,  we 
speak  thus  of  the  plant  because  of  its  seeming 
modesty  and  loveliness,  not  because  it  is  one 
of  those  things  that  require  continual  coaxing  and 
nursing.  M.  primuloides  is  quite  well  able  to 
look  after  itself,  as  well,  in  fact,  as  the  taller  and 
coarser  members  of  its  family.  The  height  of  the 
whole  plant  may  be  measured  on  one's  fingers, 
and  the  slightly  arched  flower-stalks  are  just  long 
enough  to  keep  the  flowers  above  the  leaves, 
against  which  they  show  to  advantage.  Until 
the  plant  has  had  time  to  become  cheaper  and 
more  plentiful  it  is  useless  to  advise  planting  in 
gocd-sized  colonies,  but  undoubtedly  it  will  be 
necessary  to  do  so  before  the  full  value  of  the  rich 
colour  can  be  estimated.  In  the  meantime  the 
best  thing  is  to  get  one  or  two  and  set  about 
increasing  the  stock,  which  is  not  a  difficult 
matter. 
Nesion,  Cheshire.  Heathee  Bell. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

(The  Editor  is  not  responsible   for  the  opinions 
expressed  by  correspondents.  J 


D.EDALACANTHUS    PARVUS. 
[To    THE    Editor    or    "  The    Garden."] 

SIR,  —  Dsedalacanthus  Wattii  is  the 
correct  name  of  the  D.  parvus  men- 
tioned in  The  Garden  of  the  9th  ult. 
(page  36.3),  It  was  discovered  by  Dr. 
(now  Sir)  George  Watt,  only  in  seed, 
and  sent  to  me  from  India  labelled 
"Crossandra  sp."  When  it  flowered  it  proved 
to  be  a  new  species  of  Diedalacanthus,  and  I 
exhibited  it  at  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society's 
meeting  under  the  name  of  Doedalacanthus 
Wattii.  It  received  a  certificate  under  this 
name,  and  was  mentioned  in  the  Gardeners' 
Chronicle.  I  afterwards  sent  it  to  Kew  and  to 
Messrs.  Veitch  under  this  name,  but  at  Kew 
it  appears  by  some  error  to  have  been  re- 
christened. 

It  is  a  valuable  plant,  and,  like  all  other  Acan- 
thaceK,  is  most  easily  propagated  from  cuttings. 
It  has,  however,  one  disagreeable  habit — occa- 
sionally plants  will  bear  very  small  and  incon- 
spicuous flowers  (cleistogamic  ?)  instead  of  the 
fine,  large,  deep  purple  ones  which  it  ought  to 
yield.  These  flowers  seed  freely,  and  the  seeds 
germinate  at  once  when  sown.  This  bad  habit  is 
shared  by  Eranthemum  cinnabarinum.  I  have 
not  so  far  found  out  any  way  of  counteracting 
it.  R.  H.  B. 


YOUNG  GARDENERS'  OPPOR- 
TUNITIES. 
[To  THE  Editor  of  "Tub  Garden."] 
Sir, — Do  youcg  gardeners  take  full  advantage 
of  their  opportunities'.'  To  this  question,  in 
the  majority  of  cases,  I  should  answer  most 
emphatically,  no  1  Many,  no  doubt,  think  that 
when  their  daj'swork  is  ended  that  they  have 
done  enough,  so  they  spend  the  evening  perhaps 
at  some  place  of  amusement ;  anything,  in  fact, 
rather  than  devote  a  short  time  to  study.  If  one 
or  two  evenings  a  week  were  set  apart  for  the 
purpose  of  education  what  a  great  deal  of  benefit 
might  be  derived  therefrom.  There  are  many 
subjects  that  might  be  studied  with  advantage,  for 
instance,  botany,  geometry,  literature,  &c.,  and, 
indeed,  many  others,  but  it  is  a  rare  thing  to  see 
a  young  gardener  devote  much  time  to  studj'.  I 
suppose  all  young  gardeners  hope  to  hold  the 
position  of  head  gardener  sooner  or  later,  and 
surely  there  can  be  no  better  training  than 
scientific  study  in  conjunction  with  their  work. 
The  gardening  papers  should  be  diligently  perused 
by  all,  as,  indeed,  they  are  by  those  who  are 
ambitious  and  anxious  to  succeed,  but,  unfortu- 
nately, they  are  overlooked  by  many.  Some 
bothies  possess  gocd  libraries,  which,  if  they 
were  more  often  put  to  use,  would  be  a  very 
material  help  to  the  coming  generation  of  head 
gardeners,  and  I  am  sure  it  would  help  to  raise 
the  status  of  the  profession,  for  surely  too  much 
attention  cannot  be  given  to  education  by  j'oung 
men  of  the  present  daj'. 
Ehtree.  3.  Gardner. 

COOKING  POTATOES. 
[To  THE  Editor  oe  "  The  Garden."] 
Sir, — "A.  D."  writes  on  page  397  to  oppose  the 
excellent  and  common-sense  advice,  which  had 
been  given  in  a  previous  issue,  that  Potatoes 
should  be  boiled  in  their  skins.  His  note  seems 
written,  if  he  will  forgive  me  for  saying  so,  for 
the  sake  of  sheer  contradiction,  for  not  a  single 
one  of  his  many  arguments  will  hold  water  nearly 
as  well  as  a  poor  Potato  does  when  peeled  before 
boiling.  And  some  of  his  contentions  seem 
curiously  upside-down  ones.  He  argues  that  we 
should  peel  old  Potatoes  because  young  ones  are 
"invariably  scraped  hard."  That  is  to  say, 
because  our  ignorant  cooks  spoil  a  vegetable  in 
one  stage,  therefore  we  ought  to  spoil  it  in  all 
its  stages.  Young  Potatoes  ought  never  to  be 
scraped.  They  may  be  rubbed  in  a  cloth  to 
remove  the  mere  outer  film,  as  this  leaves  an 
under  skin  which  protects  them  from  the  water 
and  is  Eoft  enough  to  be  edible.  When  the  skin 
has  become  too  hard  to  be  treated  in  this  way  it 
should  be  removed  after  boiling,  never  before. 
The  dangers  and  drawbacks  to  flavour  of  "  fun- 
goid spores"  on  the  skin,  of  manure-impregnated 
skins,  and  of  bitterness  in  the  skin  from  exposure 
to  light  are  purely  imaginary  so  far  as  my  ex- 
perience goes — and  I  have  eaten  all  sorts  and 
conditions  of  Potatoes  boiled  in  their  ekins  ever 
since  I  came  to  years  of  discretion  in  these 
matters.  "A.  D."  asserts  that  all  these  evils,  if 
present  on  the  skin,  boil  through  it  into  the 
tuber.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  skin  is  practi- 
cally impervious  to  anything  of  the  kind.  On 
the  contrary,  if  the  cook  peelx  Potatoes  with 
unclean  skins,  the  knife  carries  the  taste  into 
the  substance  of  the  tuber,  with  its  naked  tissue 
thus  exposed  by  cutting.  But  "  A.  D."  is  also 
shocked  at  the  dreadful  after-effects  of  cooking 
in  the  skin.  Heat  is  lost,  he  says,  if  the  cooked 
Potatoes  are  skinned  before  serving.  I  can  only 
say  that  they  appear  on  qjy  table  too  hot  to  cat ; 
it  is  merely  a  matter  of  quick  fingers  and  a  hot 
dish.  And  "if  sent  to  table  in  their  colts,  how 
objectionable  to  have  these  coats  lying  about  on 
the  consumer's  plate  !  "  Well,  if  the  consumer 
is  really  so  squeamish,  he  can  always  put  the 
skins  in  his  pocket  or  drop  them  under  the  table 
when  no  one  is  looking.  A  more  polite  and  very 
usual  remedy  is  to  have  a  tide-plaio  for  Potatoes 
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as  for  salad.  "A.  D."  adds:  "It  would  be  aa 
reasonable  to  send  Peas  coDked  in  their  pods  to 
table  as  Potatoes  in  their  skins."  I  fail  to  see 
the  logic.  The  two  things  do  not  go  on  all  fours. 
Shelled  Peas  possess  a  akin  which  protects  their 
substance  from  the  water,  and  they  have  no  need 
of  their  pods  to  effect  this.  If  they  were  improved 
by  being  boiled  pods  and  all,  I  for  one  would 
cook  them  thus.  Finally,  "A.  D."  discards  all 
argument,  and  boldly  begs  the  whole  question  by 
a,  downright  assertion,  so  that  he  can  scarcely 
complain  if  he  is  met  by  a  downright  denial. 
"A  good  Potato,"  he  writes,  "will,  if  properly 
cooked,  be  far  more  presentable  at  table  if  peeled 
first,  and  can  be  served  up  in  all  its  goodness." 
I  will  admit  this  if  I  may  write  "  which  is 
impossible"  after  the  word  "cooked,"  and 
"  except  what  has  boiled  out  into  the  water  " 
after  the  word  "  goodness."  The  kind  of  perora- 
tion with  which  "A.  D."  concludes,  "the 
assumption  that  peeled  Potatoes  when  well 
cooked  lose  in  flavour  or  nutriment  is  illusory," 
is  rather  more  diflScult  to  deal  with.  There  are 
scientists  of  a  sort  who  teach  ua  that  all  aensa- 
tiona,  from  that  of  a  broken  leg  to  a  cold  in  the 
head,  are  merely  "illusory,"  and,  of  course,  my 
sensation  of  Potato  flavour  may  be  the  same,  but 
I  cannot  follow  "A.  D."  into  metaphysics.  But 
I  would  draw  attention  to  his  repetition  of 
"presentable"  and  "appearance."  Here  is  the 
queer  old  British  superstition  that  fruit  and  vege- 
tables are  firstly  to  look  at,  and  only  secondly  to 
eat.  Why  not  make  Potatoes  thoroughly  "pre- 
sentable "  by  boiling  them  with  cochineal  and 
serving  them  in  frilla  ?        G.  H.  Englbhbabt. 


SOLANUM    JASMINOIDES. 

[To    THE    Editor    of    "  The    Garden."] 

Sib, — The  illustration   represents  Solanura  jas- 

minoides,  which  was  untouched  by  1'2°  of  froat. 

Barconibe  Place,  Sussex.  E.  Grantham. 


MILDEW    ON    EOSES. 

[To  THE  Editor  or  "  The  Garden."] 

Sir, — I  am  quite  in  accord  with  your  editorial 
note  that  this  subject  ia  of  importance  to  Rose 
growers  ;  at  the  same  time,  if  you  will  permit  me 
to  Bay  80,  with  all  due  deference  to  my  friend 
Mr.  Goodwin,  the  publication  of  lists  of  Roses 
that  may  happen  to  be  more  or  less  free  from 
mildew  in  any  particular  garden  ia  not  the  kind 
of  information  that  ia  required.  What  the 
majority  of  Rose  growers  want  to  know  in  this 
matter  is  not  what  varieties  suffer  from  mildew, 
or  vice,  versd,  but  how  to  deal  effectively  with 
the  disease  when  it  comes. 

My  personal  opinion  (given  certain  conditions 
favourable  to  the  disease)  is  that  90  per  cent,  of 
all  Hybrid  Teas  and  Hybrid  Verpetuals  and 
50  per  cent,  of  the  Teas  are  liable  to  mildew, 
and  that  the  situation  of  the  bed  or  plant  has  aa 
much  as  anything  to  do  with  the  immuneness  or 
otherwise  of  that  particular  bed  or  plant.  I 
know  it  was  so  in  my  old  garden,  where  all  the 
soil  was  alike  (being  all  "made").  A  Rose  on 
one  side  of  the  garden  was  affected  ;  the  same 
kind  on  the  other  side  was  free.  In  fact,  I  might 
say  the  ahady  side  (ahady  by  reason  of  the  near- 
nesa  of  trees)  nearly  always  suffered  in  the 
autumn,  be  the  seaaon  wet  or  dry,  and  although 
I  took  care  to  grow  on  that  aide  Roses  that 
were  less  likely  to  be  attacked,  such  as  Ulrich 
Brunner,  Caroline  Testout,  and  all  my  Teas,  the 
mildew  invariably  put  in  an  appearance,  and 
nothing  I  could  do  in  the  shape  of  flowers  of 
sulphur,  sulphide  of  potassium  solution,  or  any 
other  so-called  remedy  was  of  any  real  benefit. 
I  have  perused  carefully  the  list  of  the  Hybrid 
Teas  mentioned  by  Mr.  Goodwin  and  Mr.  A.  H. 
Pearson  as  mildew-proof,  and  with  the  exception 
of  Anne  Marie  Soupert  and  Lady  M.  Corry,  which 
I  did  not  then  possess,  the  whole  of  them  suffered 
more  or  less  in  my  garden  in  a  situation  I  admit 
favourable  to  the  disease. 


The  same  remark  no  doubt  applies  to  your 
cirrespondent  "  L.  W.-N.,"  whose  garden  is 
situate  700  feet  above  sea  level,  in  which  a  bed 
of  Griiss  an  Teplitz  suffers  throughout  the  whole 
season,  namely,  that  in  the  situation  of  the  bed 
(and  possibly  unhealthy  root  action)  is  to  be 
found  the  cause  of  the  attack,  aa  my  experience 
of  this  Rose — and  I  had  some  of  the  first  plants 
that  came  to  this  country — ia  that  it  is  entirely 
free  from  mildew  till  the  very  late  autumn,  when 
the  new  wood  is  affected  slightly  in  a  bad  season 
like  the  last. 

Enough  I  think  has  been  said  to  prove  the 
point  I  want  to  make,  namely,  that  a  remedy  foi 
the  disease  will  be  more  useful  to  rosarians  than 
lists  of  Roses  that  are  not  affected  by  that 
disease.  We  all  know  what  mildew  is,  and  that 
rapid  changes  of  temperature  seem  to  favour  its 
growth,  but  few  of  ua  know  a  remedy,  and  it  any 


SOLANUM    JASMINOIDES   ON   A   SUSSEX    HOUSE. 
(From  a  photograph  kindly  sent  hy  Lady  Grantham.) 

reader  of  The  Garden  is  in  possession  of  same 
and  will  impart  his  knowledge  he  will  earn  the 
gratitude  of  a  good  many  beside 

Herbert  E.  Moltneux. 
Branlwood,  Piirley. 

Mrs.  Flicker  writes  from  the  Dean  Close  School, 
Cheltenham  ;  "  I  should  like  to  mention  that  for 
about  seventeen  years  we  have  had  many  W.  A. 
Richardson  Roses  here,  and  have  never  seen 
either  blight  or  mildew  upon  them.  The  soil  is 
strong  clay,  and  budded  on  the  Briar  they  make 
enormous  growth  and  flower  profusely.  Except 
for  some  poor  pale  blooms  which  occur  sometimes 
in  a  dull  season  without  sunshine,  they  are  abso- 
lutely healthy,  and  give  no  trouble  whatever — 
but  to  keep  them  within  bounds.  I  wish  I 
could  grow  the  Banksian  Roses  as  well  ;  they 
are  covered  with  mildew  year  after  year  for  some 
reason,  and  I  may  have  to  root  them  out." 


THE  QUALITY  AND  FLA\^OUR  OF 

MELONS. 

[To  THE  Editor  of  "The  Garden."] 

Sir, — Mr.  J.  Kipling,  in  The  Garden  of  the  16  th 
ult.,  has  done  good  service  in  drawing  attention 
to  a  variety  of  Melon  named  Lord  Darby,  possess- 
ing, as  he  says,  in  addition  to  all  the  good 
qualities  a  Melon  should  have  (which  he  details), 
the  further  crowning  quality  of  "  a  decided 
Pine-apple  flavour. "  Now  that  Pine-apple  growing 
in  England  has  ceased  to  be  what  it  was,  it  will 
be  good  news  to  Pine-apple  lovers  that  they  can 
have  the  partial  enjoyment  of  this  rich  and  deli- 
cious fruit  by  the  simple  process  of  growing  Lord 
Derby  Melon.  The  Melon  being  of  the  Cucumber 
family,  what  puzz  es  me  as  an  old  Melon  grower 


is  the  mystery  as  to  how  the  Pine-apple  flavour 
got  into  the  Melon  in  the  first  place.  Is  it  a 
cross  between  the  two,  I  wonder  ?  Another 
strange  thing  about  this  remarkable  Melon 
is  that,  although  it  has  been  out  for  some 
lime,  one  scarcely  ever  sees  or  hears  anything 
about  it,  either  at  exhibitions  or  among  private 
gardeners. 

Mr.  Kipling  having  been  successful  in  discover- 
ing a  Melon  possessing  this  wonderful  quality,  his 
services  ought  to  be  secured  by  the  Rjyal  Horti- 
cultural Society  to  preside  over  the  deliberations 
of  the  fruit  CDmmittee  during  the  present  year, 
in  the  hope  that  he  may  discover  another  variety 
amongst  the  many  new  ones  placed  annually 
before  that  body  for  recognition  (but  which  they 
regretfully  have  to  reject)  possessing  possibly  a 
Peach  or  it  may  be  a  Muscat  Grape  flavour. 

An  Old  Melon  Grower. 


POTATO    LEAF-CURL. 

[To  THE  Editor  of  "  The  Garden."] 

Sir, — I  have  read  with  much  interest  on  page  361 
if  The  Garden  "  A.  H.  L.'s  "  article  under  the 
ibove  heading.  This  disease  has  been  prevalent 
■n  this  district  thia  season,  more  especially 
on  the  grounds  of  those  growers  who  are  in 
favour  of  hard-ripened  tubers  for  planting.  I 
have  proved  beyond  doubt  that  this  is  a  mistake. 
After  several  years'  observation  I  have  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  way  is  to  plant  almost  direct 
irom  the  clamp,  or,  better  still,  to  secure  fresh 
lubers  for  planting  each  year,  and  the  result 
will  be  satisfactory. 
Ormeshy,  Great  Yarmouth.  C.  Nichols. 


FLAVOUR    OF    BRUSSELS  SPROUTS. 

[To  THE  Editor  of  "  The  Garden."] 
Sir, — In  The  Garden,  November  25,  a  corre- 
spondent writes  about  the  flavour  of  Brussels 
Sprouts,  and  say  a,  "So  much  depends  on  the 
cooking."  That  is  quite  true;  but  did  he  ever 
think  of  the  unreasonableness  of  cooking  tender 
and  fresh  vegetables  the  length  of  time  he  advo- 
cates? We  eat  Lettuce  and  other  greenstuffa 
uncooked,  and  for  my  part  1  confider  Cabbage 
and  such  like  stuff  much  nicer  when  boiled  not 
more  than  five  minutes.  Three  minutes  is  enough 
in  some  cases,  but  I  advise  four  minutes  for  a 
start. 
Sheffield.  H.  I. 


THE     FRUIT    GARDEN. 

PLANTING    FRUIT    TREES. 

Much-needed  Alvicf. 

A   DVICE  in  planting  hardy  fruit  trees  has 

/\  been     repeatedly    given,     but     the 

/   %         reiteration  is  necessary,  as  mistakes 

Z__A       are  continually  being  made,  and  the 

2^  J^     subsequent  correction  is  a  matter  of 

the  greatest  difficulty.    A  fallacy  has 

got  abroad  that  equally  good  results  can  be  had 

from  fruit  trees  planted  without  regard  to  the 

time-honoured     common-sense     methods.      This 

must  have  arisen  from  the  distorted  rendering  of 

conclusions    or  a   strange   misconception  of   the 

facts.     Not  long  since  it  was  gravely  asserted  at 

a  gardeners'   meeting  that  the  care  ordinarily 

advocated  and  exercised  in  such  work  was  to 

much  waated   time.     The  mere  record  of   such 

doctrines  n^st  have  a  pernicious  effect.     There 

is  quite  sufficient  tendency  to  carelessness,  on  the 

part  of  beginners  especially,  without  encouraging 

its  extenaion  by  a  misdirected  pseudo-scientific 

advocacy.     The    facts  are  simple    enough    and 

familiar  to    all   planters  of    experience.      Root 

injury  must  affect  the  growth  of  a  tree,  it  is  only 

a  question  of  degree.     The  damage  may  be  so 

small  that  only  a  slight  check  is  perceptible,  or  it 

may  be  so  considerable  that  even  though  the  tree 
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survives,  the  effect  is  visible  in  stunted  growth 
for  years.  In  the  extreme,  before  new  roots  can 
be  produced  the  tree  is  exhausted  and  death 
ensues.  When  dealing  with  plants  under  glass 
it  is  in  our  power  to  counteract  to  some  extent 
the  evil  effects  of  root  injury  by  reducing  transpi- 
ration, thus  giving  the  plant  time  to  recover  ;  but 
this  aid  we  cannot  supply  in  the  open  ground, 
though  certain  conditions  may  favour  the  process 
more  than  others. 

The  circumstances  which  influence  results  in 
planting  fruit  trees,  or  any  others  of  the  deciduous 
type,  are  briefly  the  following  :  (1)  The  health  of 
the  tree,  {2}  the  character  and  quantity  of  the 
roots,  (3)  the  treatment  these  receive  in  trans- 
planting, (4)  the  physical  character  of  the  soil  at 
the  time,  (.5)  the  weather  which  follows  the 
planting,  and  (6)  the  atmospheric  and  climatal 
conditions  prevailing  at  the  site  of  the  plantation. 
Taking  these  in  the  order  named,  the  health  of 
the  tree  is  mainly  due  to  the  cultivation  it  has 
had,  but  ispartlytheresult  of  varietal  peculiarities. 
A  tree  which  has  originated  from  a  bud  or  scion 
that  has  made  an  imperfect  union  with  its  stock, 
or  one  which  has  been  stunted  in  its  early  stages,  is 
not  in  the  best  condition  to  resist  the  ill  effects  of 
transplanting.  The  constitutional  strength,  with 
the  attendant  recuperative  powers,  differs  greatly 
in  some  varieties,  and  the  treatment  which  might 
prove  almost  fatal  in  certain  cases  has  but  a 
temporary  effect  in  others. 

The  character  and  quantity  of  the  roots  are 
dependent  upon  the  stocks  employed,  the  treat- 
ment received,  and  the  varieties.  Successful 
transplanting  is  greatly  favoured  by  an 
abundance  of  13brous  roots,  an  elementary  fact 
on  which  every  nurseryman  founds  his  practice 
in  the  preparation  of  trees  for  sale.  Apple  trees 
on  the  Crab  or  seedling  Apple  stock  are  apt  to 
have  long,  thick,  fabreless  roots,  which  are  con- 
siderably reduced  or  unavoidably  injured  in  the 
operation  of  lifting  them  from  the  ground.  Such 
trees  are  likely  to  show  the  effects  of  trans- 
planting in  a  marked  degree,  if  other  conditions 
are  unfavourable,  but  if  two  sets  of  that  kind  are 
compared,  one  of  which  has  had  some  additional 
maltreatment,  the  differences  may  not  be  very 
marked.  The  primary  damage  completely  over- 
shadows the  secondary  and  experimental  injury. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  strength  of  the  root-stock, 
which  in  the  case  of  three  year  old  Apples  or 
Pears  on  free  stocks,  may  be  five  or  even  six  years 
old,  permits  an  early  recovery  if  the  trees  are  not 
subjected  to  very  trying  atmospheric  conditions. 
The  treatment  of  roots  in  transplanting  not 
only  includes  the  care  requisite  to  preserve  as 
many  as  possible  with  the  minimum  of  injury  by 
wounds  or  laceration,  but  aleo  protection  from 
exposure  to  drying  air  or  to  frost.  In  a  general 
way  more  permanent  damage  is  caused  by  the 
drying  of  the  roots  than  by  frost ;  it  is  often  for- 
gotten that  low  temperatures  are  frequently 
attended  by  an  exceptionally  dry  state  of 
atmosphere,  and  it  is  possible  for  evaporation  to 
proceed  so  far  that  the  whole  root  system  is 
disorganised. 

Spreading  the  roots  out  as  evenly  as  circum- 
stances permit,  in  a  horizontal  direction,  and 
within  a  moderate  distance  from  the  surface,  are 
such  obviously  reasonable  aids  and  precautions 
that  they  might  suggest  themselves  to  the 
inexperienced.  The  benefits  arising  from  trim- 
ming the  jagged  or  broken  ends  of  roots  can  be 
teen  in  the  ready  healing  of  the  wounds,  the 
"  callusing,"  and  the  emission  of  fibrous  roots 
exactly  as  with  cuttings.  Torn  and  ragged  roots 
frequently  die  back  precisely  as  branches  will 
that  have  not  been  pruned  cleanly  and  with  a 
sharp  knife.  That  some  heal  and  form  roots 
without  the  attention  advised  is  no  proof  that 
the  operation  is  "a  waste  of  time  "  ;  they  are  the 
exceptions  that  indicate  a  special  degree  of 
vitality,  of  which  abundant  examples  are  afforded 
in  vegetable  and  animal  life. 

The  physical  character  of  the  soil  exerts  a 
highly  important  bearing  upon  success  in  plant- 
ing, sufficient  aeration   is  needed  to  permit  the 


chemical  and  bacterial  actions  so  essential  to  the 
due  performacce  of  root  functions.  In  a  heavy, 
tenacious  soil,  containing  excessive  moisture  at 
the  time  of  planting,  the  firming  needful  to 
ensure  the  safety  of  the  tree,  causes  a  condition 
almost  impervious  to  air  and  proportionately 
unfavourable  to  root  health.  Further,  if  the  soil 
is  not  sufficiently  broken  down,  and  is  filled 
round  the  roots  in  large  clods,  many  roots  are 
but  partly  in  contact  with  the  soil,  they  are 
unable  to  perform  their  proper  functions,  and  are 
subject  to  severe  drying  influences  in  hot  seasons. 

The  weather  which  follows  the  time  of  planting 
is,  of  course,  out  of  the  grower's  power  to  foresee  or 
to  control,  but  he  has  to  judge  by  probabilities,  and 
it  is  the  only  consideration  seriously  affecting  the 
choice  of  the  season  for  planting.  If  late  planting 
is  followed  by  a  very  dry  spring  some  trees  are 
certain  to  suffer  ;  if  it  be  moist  and  dull  as  much 
success  can  be  obtained  as  earlier  in  the  year. 
We  prefer  early  autumn  planting  for  many 
reasons  ;  but  we  have  secured  a  full  measure  of 
success  from  October  until  April  when  the  soil 
permitted,  only  there  is  the  risk  mentioned,  at 
the  later  time,  which  should  be  avoided  whenever 
it  is  possible  to  do  so. 

The  atmospheric  conditions  prevailing  at  the 
selected  site  exert  an  influence  on  the  behaviour 
of  newly-planted  trees,  which  is  often  over- 
looked. In  low  situations  near  water,  where  the 
air  is  normally  almost  saturated  with  moisture, 
transpiration  is  less  rapid,  and  is  restricted  to  a 
shorter  portion  of  the  day,  than  upon  higher  and 
more  exposed  positions.  So  marked  is  this  that 
it  serves  to  equalise  many  influences  that  might 
otherwise  result  in  considerable  difference  in  the 
progress  of  the  trees.  It  is  conceivable  that  some 
experiments  under  such  circumstances  might 
lead  to  very  erroneous  conclusions  where  the 
peculiarities  of  the  locality  were  not  given  their 
due  weight. 

In  short,  desirable  as  extended  planting  is, 
both  of  fruit  and  other  trees,  "  sticking  in  trees  " 
is  not  the  method  which  is  calculated  to  give 
satisfaction  either  to  proprietor  or  planter.  Let 
ua  bring  to  our  aid  all  the  sound  science  we  can 
command,  alter  our  methods,  and  reform  our 
systems  where  substantial  proof  is  afforded  for 
the  advisability  of  such  a  course,  but  the  follow- 
ing of  fantastic  fads  will  simply  lead  to  disaster. 
An  Old  Planter. 


CAEBAfiE  is  an  important  vegetable,  and  for 
early  spring  use  April  and  Flower  of  Spring 
are  most  useful.  The  older  Kllam's  Dwarf  is 
for  summer  use,  Matchless,  Main  Crop  and 
Colewort  for  early  autumn,  and  St.  Martin 
and  Christmas  Drumhead  for  winter. 

Cabrots.  —In  a  private  garden  mere  size  is  not 
wanted.  Early  Nantes,  Early  Gem,  or  the 
Shorthorn  section  are  good  for  the  summer, 
whilst  for  later  use  Model,  Matchless,  Scarlet, 
and  Scarlet  Intermediate  are  excellent. 

The  Cauliflower  is  an  important  vegetable, 
and  to  be  a  success  should  be  grown  in  three 
sections — early,  mid-season,  and  late.  The  first 
named  must  include  First  Crop,  Early  Forcing, 
Defiance  Forcing,  and  Snowball.  These  we  grow 
largely  in  frames,  but  they  are  excellent  on  warm 
borders.  To  follow  them  there  is  a  good  choice 
amongst  Pearl  Dwarf  Erfurt,  Purity,  and  Mont 
Blanc,  whilst  for  late  supplies  the  Autumn 
Giant  and  Autumn  Mammoth  are  very  good. 

Celery. — Such  sorts  as  Early  Rose,  Superb 
White,  Solid  White,  Solid  Ivory  White,  and 
Standard  Bearer  are  all  gocd. 

Cucumbers.  —  The  Every  Day,  Improved 
Telegraph,  and  Matchless  are  excellent. 

G.  W. 
(  To  be  continued. ) 


THE  KITCHEN   GARDEN. 

SELECT  VEGETABLES  FOR  190  6. 
{Continued  from  page  IS.) 

BEETS.— The  new  Globe  or  early 
section  of  late  years  has  been  much 
improved.  Crimson  Ball  and  Globe 
are  excellent.  For  a  small  long  sort 
the  old  Dell's  Crimson  is  difficult  to 
beat ;  it  is  also  a  long  keeper.  A 
favourite  Beet  for  general  use  is  the  Cheltenham 
Green  Top,  a  beautifully  coloured  and  well 
flavoured  sort,  rather  large,  and  should  not  be 
sown  too  early.  Such  sorts  as  Blood  Red, 
Nutting's  Dwaif,  and  Pragnell's  are  shapely 
roots  for  exhibition. 

Broccoli  form  a  large  family.  Unfortu- 
nately, some  sorts  are  not  very  hardy.  For 
early  sowing  a  good  stock  of  Snow's  Winter 
White,  Michaelmas  White,  and  the  most  useful 
Self  Protecting  are  valuable  ;  and  for  main  crop. 
Early  White,  Penzance  Main  Crop,  and  Spring 
White.  The  sprouting  varieties  are  useful  where 
there  is  a  large  demand  ;  and  for  late  use  Model 
and  Late  Queen  are  most  reliable.  To  this,  for 
June  cutting,  should  be  added  .June  Monarch. 
Borecole  or  Kales  are  excellent  for  use  from 
December  to  May.  Select  Dwarf  Curled,  Read's 
Hearting,  Arctic  Curled,  and  Improved  Heartinp, 
with  the  new  Drumhead,  as  these  will  give  a  full 
supply.  Large  or  coarse  Brussels  Sprouts  are  not 
the  best.  Paragon,  Northaw  Prize,  Matchless, 
and  Dwarf  Gem  are  all  good. 


TURNIP  ROOTED  CELERY  OR 
CELERIAC  IN  WINTER. 
This  vegetable  is  a  valuable  addition  to  our 
ordinary  winter  supply,  and  it  is  worth  more 
notice  by  those  who  require  good  vegetables  from 
November  to  April.  I  will  not  in  a  brief  note  go 
at  length  into  cultural  details.  These  I  have 
previously  noted  in  The  Garden,  but  I  would 
add  that  few  vegetables  are  grown  with  so  little 
trouble.  Last  week  I  noticed  large  quantities  of 
imported  roots  in  the  market,  and  very  good 
they  were.  The  Continental  growers  have 
evidently  got  a  very  fine  type  of  this  vegetable, 
but  given  good  seed,  fair  culture,  and  ample  food  in 
the  shape  of  moisture  and  plenty  of  liquid  manure, 
anyone  can  grow  as  good  roots  as  the  imported 
ones.  Unlike  Celery,  there  is  no  moulding  up,  at 
least  it  is  not  necessary.  Neither  trenches  nor 
quantities  of  decayed  manure  are  wanted,  the 
edible  portion  being  the  root.  This  to  be  good 
should  be  as  solid  as  possible,  and  free  from  side 
roots  or  split  crowns.  The  imported  ones  are 
examples,  and  they  remain  good  a  longtime  after 
lifting.  When  stored  like  Beet  they  are  good 
till  April.  In  addition  to  its  use  as  a  boiled  or 
cooked  vegetable,  it  is  delicious  when  served  like 
Beetroot  in  a  cold  state  or  mixed  with  salad. 
There  are  several  ways  of  cooking  it  as  a  vege- 
table, and  served  with  good  gravy  or  sauce  it  is 
delicious.  G.  Wythss. 


A  VALUABLE  COOKING  CELERY. 
Of  late  years  Celery  has  been  more  used  in  a  cooked 
state  than  formerly,  and  for  this  purpose  I  find 
a  dwarf  white  Celery  most  useful,  as  there  is 
less  waste,  and  its  dwarf  growth  is  much  in  its 
favour.  Any  variety  of  Celery  may  be  boiled  or 
cooked  in  various  ways  for  use  as  a  vegetable,  but  it 
is  well  to  grow  the  best,  and  of  late  years  White 
Gem  has  been  our  favourite  sort  for  that  purpose. 
In  addition  to  its  dwarfness  it  is  very  solid,  and 
there  is  little  waste.  It  is  one  of  the  earliest  to 
mature,  and  when  used  as  a  salad  I  do  not  know 
of  a  variety  that  is  so  sweet,  crisp,  and  has  such 
a  nutty  flavour.  Its  dwarf  growth  I  find  causes 
fewer  failures,  the  plants  rarely  run  or  bolt,  and 
this  is  a  strong  point,  as  some  of  the  large 
growers  fail  in  light  soils.  Owing  to  its  solid 
thick  growth  White  Gem  when  once  grown  for 
use  as  a  vegetable  will  become  a  great  favourite. 
Many  would  find  Celery  in  a  cooked  state  a 
valuable  addition  to  the  vegetable  supply  from 
October  to  March,  a  period  of  the  year  when 
there  are  none  too  many  good  vegetables  to  select 
from.  Many  could  (atit  iu  a  cooked  state  who  are 
unable  to  do  so  aa  a  salad.  G.  W. 
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SCHRODERIANUM, 
In  the  accompanying  illustration  part  of  a 
raceme  of  a  beautiful  new  Orchid  is  shown. 
The  stem  from  which  the  sketch  was  made 
carried  a  large  number  of  flowers.  The  indivi- 
dual flower  is  large  and  handsome,  heavily- 
blotched  with  chestnut-red  upon  a  cream- 
coloured  ground.  The  lip  is  large  and  well 
formed,  and  of  a  lighter  shade  than  the  sepals 
and  petals.  It  was  exhibited  before  the  Orchid 
committee  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Societv 
on  the  19th  ult.,  by  Mr.  H.  Billantine, 
gardener  to  Baron  Schroder,  The  Dell, 
Eoglefield  Green,  Surrey,  from  the  famous 
collection  of  Orchids  there. 


THE     ROSE-GARDEN. 

ROSE    FRAU    PETER    LAMBERT. 

F  pedigree  in  a  Rose  counts  for  anything 
we  should  have  a  mo.=t  valuable  acqui- 
sition in  this  variety.  It  is  of  German 
origin,  being  raised  by  N.  Welter,  and 
distributed  in  1902,  after  having  gained 
an  award  of  merit  from  the  German 
■e  Society.  At  the  end  of  September  I 
was  visiting  the  extensive  Rose  grounds  of 


with  that  rich  rosy  salmon  shade  which  one 
gets  in  Mme.  Abel  Chatenay.  The  raiser 
obtained  this  Rose  by  crossing  a  seedling 
which  he  had  raised  between  Kaiserin 
Augusta  Victoria  and  Caroline  Testout  with 
Mme.  Abel  Chatenay.  It  is  named  after  the 
wife  of  the  respected  editor  of  the  Rosen- 
Zeitung,  whose  achievements  have  quite 
revolutionised  the  Rose  world.  One  can  but 
wish  that  it  was  not  scentless,  and  that  it 
possessed  a  little  more  vigour,  for  then  it 
would,  undoubtedly,  stand  in  the  first  rank 
of  hybrid  Teas.  Arthur  Goodwin. 


JOTTINGS  ABOUT  ROSES. 
(Contimmd  from  Vol.  LXVIIL,  page  4 15.) 
The  sixth  and  last  variety  recommended  is 
Dawson  Rambler,  and  a  very  excellent  Rose  it 
is.  Few  of  the  multiflora  hybrids  excel  it  in 
beauty  and  freedom,  and  Euphrosyne  is  quite 
surpassed  by  it.  With  me  it  is  always  one  of  the 
first  to  begin  flowering,  and  the  season  has  to  be 
a  very  backward  one  if  some  of  its  flowers  are 
not  open  before  May  is  out.  Then,  again,  it  is 
superior  to  many  of  the  multifloras  because  the 
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of  evergreen  shrubs.  I  have  one  which  has  gore 
up  a  tall  Holly  without  any  training  or  encouragf  - 
ment  whatever,  and  next  year,  no  doubt,  it  wi  1 
afford  a  fine  display.  Several  of  my  clirabirg 
Roses  are  in  tubs  with  the  bottoms  knockeU 
out.  In  this  way  I  have  Mme.  Plantier  and 
I  Dorothy  Perkins  trained  against  large  Yew  trees. 
I  Both  are  growing  well,  and  Mme.  Plantier  has 
been  very  beautiful  these  last  two  summers. 
Bennett's  Seedling  is  also  planted  in  this  way, 
and  is  making  steady  headway  up  an  old  Oik, 
whose  aha'le  is  still  somewhat  dense. 

A  selection  df  Tea-scented  Rosen  j or  bidding. — 
The  plan  of  the  sunk  Rose  garden  is  excellent 
and  should  prove  of  the  greatest  use  to  those  who 
are  fortunate  enough  to  have  such  a  piece  of 
ground  to  lay  out  in  this  manner.  Qaeetion  V. 
is  devoted  to  the  varieties  necessary  to  fill  the 
twelve  beds  in  the  plan,  and  it  is  here  that  I 
should  like  to  suggest  some  improvements.  The 
question  and  the  answer,  together  with  the 
editorial  comment  upon  it,  are  as  follow  : 
Name  dwarf  Tea  Roses  for  the  beds  given  in  the 
plan,  one  variety  to  each  bed.  Consideration 
must  be  given  to  contrast  in  colour  and  habit  of 
growth  of  varieties,  freedom  of  flower  essential, 
and  no  tender  varieties  should  be  used. 

Answer.  —  1,  G.  Nabonnand  ;  2,  Sunriae  ; 
3,  C.  Mermet ;  i,  Mme.  Limbard ;  5,  Hor, 
E.  Giffjrd  ;  6,  Mme.  Hoste ;  7,  Marie  van 
Houtte  ;  8,  Souv.  de  S.  A.  Prince  ;  9,  Corallina  ; 
10,  Bridesmaid;  11,  Mme.  Charles;  12,  Jules 
Finger. 

[In  the  answer  to  Question  V.  we  should  have 
substituted    Mme.  Vean   Dupuy   for    Catherine 


ODONTOGLOSSUM    WILCKBANDM   SCnRODERlANDM   (NATOKAL   S1ZE\ 
ExMjitsd  recently  by  Enron  Sir  Henry  Schroder,  Bart.,  be/ore  the  Rnjal  IIoHieuttu-al  Society,  and  given  an  award  of  merit. 


Messrs.  Pearson  and  Sons  at  Lowdham,  and 
a  row  of  this  variety  at  once  attracted  my 
attention.  Viewed  from  the  point  of  a 
"  garden "  Rose  it  is,  undoubtedly,  of  con- 
siderable merit.  It  is  very  free,  and  although 
it  comes  under  the  heading  of  pinkish  shades, 
of  which  we  already  have  such  a  plethora 
among  hybrid  Teas,  yet  it  is  quite  one  of  the 
most  distinctive  varieties  I  have  come  across. 
Its  chief  faults  are  that  it  is  a  rather  stumpy 
grower,  its  flowers  are  held  almost  too  stiffly 
to  be  decorative,  and  it  is  scentless.  Despite 
these  drawbacks  I  would  still  recommend  it 
as  a  magnificent  Rose  for  cutting  and  for 
placing  in  the  forefront  of  a  Rose  border, 
especially  as  it  is  always  in  flower  both  early 
arid  late.  The  blooms  are  held  erect  on 
stift'  stalks,  and  are  good  alike  in  quality  and 
substance.  In  colour  they  are  a  soft  rose- 
pink,  with  a  distinct  and  very  attractive 
whitish  edging,  while  the  centre  is  flushed 


plants  flower  when  quite  young,  and  one  does 
not  have  to  wait,  as  in  the  case  of  Aglaia  and 
others,  for  three  or  four  years  before  getting  a 
good  display.  I  have  never  tried  it  against  a 
tree,  but  should  imagine  that  it  would  be  quite  a 
success  in  such  a  position. 

Blush  Rambler  is  an  excellent  addition,  and  I 
can  well  imagine  that  it  would  be  of  great  value 
tor  ramWing  up  a  tree.  It  is  very  free  and 
vigorous,  and  quite  young  plants  yield  splendid 
trusses  of  Apple  blossom -like  flowers. 

Moschata  alba. — The  Garland,  Evergreen  Gem 
(Wiohur.),  Brunonis,  and  its  double  form  are  all 
varieties  which  I  have  seen  planted  against  trees 
with  successful  results.  Where  the  shade  is  not 
dense  and  the  host  not  too  vigorous  there  is 
nothing  to  prevent  some  of  the  finer  climbers 
from  being  used,  choosing  none  that  are  very 
tender.  Soil,  too,  is  a  great  factor  in  the  situation, 
and,  in  addition,  there  are  some  trees  the  drip  of 
which  is  quite  fatal  to  Roses  and  other  plants. 
The  new  wiehuraianas  make  fine  effects  where 
they  are  allowed  to  ramble  amongst  the  branches  I 


Mermet  and  White  Maman  Cochet  for  Brides- 
maid, as  these  two  are  bad  growers. — Ed] 

The  first  Rose  on  the  list  to  which  I  must  take 
exception  is  Sunrise.  It  would,  indeed,  be  hard  to 
find  a  variety  more  unsuited  for  outdoor  culture 
in  these  islands  than  this,  and  it  was  a  surprise 
to  me  to  see  it  recommended.  My  advice  to 
readers  of  The  Garden  is  not  on  any  account  to 
plant  Sunrise  as  a  bedder,  for  it  is  a  most  wretched 
grower,  tender,  and  injured  by  the  first  bad 
weather.  Under  glass  it  is  superb,  but  in  the 
open  there  is  no  getting  over  the  fact  that  it  is  a 
dismal  failure.     In  its  place  I  should  plant 

Prdfet  Monteil,  a  fine  canary  yellow  Rose  sent 
out  by  Bernaix  some  years  ago.  It  is  a  capital 
grower,  with  an  excellent  constitution  and  very 
free.  The  buds  are  pointed,  and  are  held  erect 
on  good  sturdy  stalks  ;  the  flowers  are  of  excel- 
lent form  and  very  deep  petalled.  Altogether  it 
is  a  fine  bedding  Rose  of  good  habit  and  with 
fine  foliage.  With  the  editor's  decision  to  strike 
out  Catherine  Mermet  and  insert  Mme.  .J.  Dupuy 
I  agree.      The  latter  is   mildew  proof,   hardy, 
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and  always  in  flower.  What  more  could  be  said 
of  any  Rose?  Mme.  Lombard  and  Hon.  E. 
Gifford  are  two  grand  Rosea  and  easily  retain 
their  position,  but  Mme.  Hoste  in  my  judgment 
should  come  out.  It  is  too  sensitive  to  wet,  and 
I  should  like  to  give  its  place  to  Lady  Roberts 
or  Anna  Olivier,  which  is  still  hard  to  beat. 
Marie  van  Houtte,  of  course,  is  indispensable, 
but  Souvenir  de  S.  A.  Prince  droops  its  flowers, 
and  this  alone  is  a  most  fatal  defect  in  a  garden  1 
Rose.     In  its  stead  I  should  employ 

Mm&.  Berkeley,  remembering  its  fine  erect 
habit,  bold  leafage,  grand  autumnal  effect,  and 
freedom  from  the  mildew  Ecourge.  Corallina,  of 
course,  stays.  It  is  a  magnificent  garden  Rose, 
a  great  grower,  and  one  of  the  very  finest  of 
that  long  list  of  good  Roses  emanating  from 
Waltham  Cross.  In  place  of  Bridesmaid,  a 
variety  wholly  unsuited  for  outdoors,  the  Editor 
suggests  White  Maman  Cochet  for  the  vacancy. 
Here  I  must  venture  to  differ,  as  neither  of  the 
Cochets  are  suitable  for  bedding.  Their  large 
heavy  flowers  droop  and  are  not  seen  to  any 
advantage,  while  in  a  wet  season  they  damp  off 
without  attempting  to  open.  Mr.  William 
Robinson,  than  whom  there  is  no  one  in  the 
country  has  had  more  experience  in  the  growing 
of  Tea-scented  Roses  for  bedding,  very  rightly 
condemns  Maman  Cochet  as  useless  for  bedding. 
Modesty  in  a  Violet  is  all  very  well,  but  it  is  not 
quite  what  is  wanted  in  a  bedding  Rose.  In  its 
place  I  would  put 

Docteur  Orill,  which  is  one  of  the  freest  and 
moat  beautiful  Tea-scented  Roses  we  have,  and 
this  in  spite  of  all  the  unkind  things  which 
"  Elizibeth,"  in  her  "German  Garden,"  says  of 
it.  Perhaps  it  is  not  as  hardy  as  some,  but  I 
find  most  people  can  grow  it  successfully,  and 
here  it  is  quite  reliable.  The  list  is  very 
deficient  in  reds  or  crimsons,  so  I  would  suggest 
that  Mme.  Charles  be  left  out  in  favour  of 
Princesse  de  Sagan,  which  no  Tea  Rose  lover 
should  be  without.  Its  growth  may  not  be 
perfect,  but  its  brilliancy  of  colouring  makes  it 
indiapenaable.  As  for  Mme.  Jules  Finger,  it  has 
never  been  a  favourite  of  mine,  and,  indeed,  I 
have  never  before  heard  anyone  commend  it  for 
bedding.  It  is  peculiarly  sensitive  to  bad 
weather,  and  is  apt  on  some  soils  to  come  mis- 
shapen ;  on  this  score  the  great  majority  of 
English  growers  have  discarded  it. 


Several  beautiful  Tea-scented  Roses  are  not 
included  in  this  list,  notably  Mme.  Antoine 
Mari,  Comtesae  Festetics  Hamilton,  and  Morning 
Glow.  They  are  a  trio  of  exquisite  sorts,  but  my 
choice  would  fall  without  hesitation  upon  the 
first-named  were  I  perfectly  sure  of  its  hardiness. 
But  with  me  and  several  of  my  rosarian  frienda 
it  has  unfortunately  proved  a  little  tender,  and 
as  hardiness  is  a  sine  quit  non,  I  will  pass  it  over 
and  fill  the  vacancy  with 

Comtesse  Festetics  Hamilton,  a  Rose  of  beautiful 
colouring,  very  lasting,  and  standing  wet  well. 
It  is  a  good  grower,  fairly  free,  and,  although  so 
little  known,  it  is,  as  Messrs.  William  Paul  and 
Sdq  describe  it  in  their  citalogue,  an  excellent 
variety.  In  order  to  secure  the  best  effects  of 
colour  and  habit  of  growth  I  should  suggest  that 
the  beds  in  the  plan  be  planted  with  the  varieties 
in  the  order  given  below :  1,  G.  Nabonnand  ; 
2,  Pii^.fet  Monteil ;  8,  Mme.  Jean  Dapuy  ;  4, 
Princesse  de  Sagan ;  5,  Hon.  E.  Gifford  ;  6, 
Mme.  Barkeley  ;  7,  Marie  van  Houtte  ;  8,  Anna 
Olivier  ;  9,  Corallina  ;  10,  Dr.  Grill ;  11,  Mme. 
Lambard  ;  12,  Comtesse  Festetics  Hamilton. 
The  consideration  of  Questions  VI.  and  VII.  I 
will  leave  to  a  future  article. 

ARTHnR  R.    GoODWISf. 

The  Elms,  Kidderminster, 
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MINIATURE  -  FLOWERED    POMPON 
CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

THIS  group  is  still  very  smail, 
although  there  is  nothing  among 
Chrysanthemums  to  compare  with 
them  for  cutting.  They  are  seldom 
met  with,  yet,  either  for  the  con- 
servatory or  for  cut  flower  uses, 
they  are  invaluable.  Several  of  the  better 
varieties  flower  quite  late  in  the  season,  and 
in  consequence  are  more  highly  valued  than 
they  would  be  were  they  to  do  so  early  in 
November.  Those  deserving  special  notice 
are  the  following  : 

Snowdrop.— h.    pretty    little   pure    white 
flower  borne  in  graceful  sprays.    The  plant  is 


of  good  habit,  height  about  .3  feet,  and  it 
comes  into  flower  in  late  November  and 
December. 

Primrose  League.  —  A  primrose -yellow 
sport  from  Snowdrop,  with  all  the  character- 
istics of  the  parent  variety. 

Deliriltt. — This  is  a  new  variety  sent  out 
from  Ryecroft  Nursery  last  spring  as  a 
decorative  single  sort,  having  five  or  six  rows 
of  petals.  As  a  matter  of  fact  it  is  a 
beautiful  companion  to  the  two  first-named 
sorts,  and  may  be  regarded  as  a  distinct 
acquisition.  Colour  blush  pink.  The  plant 
is  of  excellent  growth.     Late  November. 

Katie  Mannings. — A  charming  little  flower 
of  perfect  form,  colour  rosy  bronze.  It  comes 
into  flower  in  early  November.  Bushy  habit 
and  free  flowering.     Useful  for  all  purposes. 

Lilac  Gem. — This  had  not  been  seen  for 
some  time  until  it  was  exhibited  at  the 
Crystal  Palace  recently.  It  is  a  dainty  little 
pale  lilac  flower  of  pleasing  form,  and  flowers 
in  late  November  and  early  December. 

Model  of  Perfection. — The  flower  in  this 
instance  merits  the  name.  The  colour  is  rosy 
lilac.  The  plant  is  dwarf,  bushy,  and  flowers 
in  November.    Introduced  in  1873. 

D.  B.  Crane. 

WATER  LILY  POND   AT  KEW. 

To  thoroughly  enjoy  the  fine  coloured  Water 
Lilies  which  we  owe  to  the  enterprise  and 
skill  of  M.  Latour-Marliac,  it  is  necessary 
that  they  should  be  grown  in  positions  at 
no  great  distance  from  the  eye.  In  the  large 
lake  at  Kew  their  efi'ect  is  apt  to  be  lost, 
while  in  the  herbaceous  ground  tank  there 
was  no  room  for  their  fully-developed  growth. 

After  seeing  the  pond  in  which  Lord  de 
Saumarez  so  successfully  grows  Water  Lilies 
at  Shrubland  Park,  it  was  decided  to  again 
bring  into  use  an  old  dried-up  pool  in  the 
Pinetum.  The  bottom  was  carefully  puddled 
with  clay,  and  this  with  a  little  patience  was 
eventually  made  water  tight.  The  water 
was  conveniently  supplied  by  the  condensed 
steam  from  the  engine  -  house.  This  still 
retained  some  heat  and  made  the  growth  of 
many  half-hardy  aquatics  possible.  One  of 
these,  Thalia  dealbata,  is  a  striking  object  in 
.summer.  On  the  north  and  south  sides  the 
turf  slopes  to  the  water  edge,  and  Canada 
Rice  (Zizania  aquatica)  flourishes  in  large 
clumps.  On  the  other  sides,  the  banks  are 
masked  by  tangled  masses  of  shrubs. 

It  had  long  been  intended  to  grow  some 
representative  Water  Lilies  in  the  Berberis 
Dell,  where  they  would  find  themselves  iil  the 
neighbourhood  of  their  botanical  congeners. 
It  was  effected  last  year  by  the  construction 
of  a  small  tank  on  a  level  with  the  turf. 
This  was  an  attempt  to  imitate  the  admir- 
able water  garden  of  Sir  William  Farrer  at 
Sandhurst  Lodge. 

Keio.  W.  T.  Tbiselton-Dy£R. 


A    BEAUTIFUL    IRIS. 

I  SEND  you  a  photograph  of  a  plant  of  Iris 
ochroleuca,  which,  when  it  was  taken, 
measured  G  feet  through,  was  more  than 
.5  feet  high,  and  had  forty-one  spikes,  most 
of  which  carried  four  blooms.  I  have  always 
considered  this  species  a  shy  bloomer  ;  it  has 
never  given  more  than  from  six  to  a  dozen 
spikes  before.  Being  a  moisture  -  loving 
species,  had  the  excessive  rainfall  of  li)03 
anything  to  do  with  its  tioriferousness  in 
1004  ?  John  Hen.shaw. 

Bothamsted  Cottage,  Uarpenden. 
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THE     ANNALS     OF     THE 
LITTLE    RED    HOUSE. 

XL— Roses. 

These  little  articles  are  now  drawing  to  a 
close,  and  on  looking  over  some  of  the  back 
numbers  I  find  I  have  not  said  much  about 
our  Roses  as  bushes  and  climbers,  and  nothing 
about  ornamental  shrubs.  The  subject  of 
Roses  has  been  lately  so  exhaustively  treated 
in  the  pages  of  The  Gaeden  that  there  does 
not  seem  much  to  say.  Every  year  fresh 
varieties  are  put  upon  the  market,  but  we 
are  contented  with  our  old  stock,  adding  one 
or  two  varieties  occasionally.  One  little  bit 
of  advice  I  would  give :  keep  your  Hybrid 
Perpetuals  and  Tea  Roses  apart,  for  they 
want  different  soils,  and  both  are  intolerant 
of  a  position  in  the  mixed  border.  I  have 
taken  all  the  Roses  out  of  the  borders,  with 
the  exception  of  the  Crimson  Ramblers,  and 
Tea  Roses  over  the  arches,  which  here  and 
there  span  the  intersecting  paths  leading 
into  the  kitchen  garden  and  orchard.  These 
arches  are  very  simple,  and  are  made  like  the 
pergola,  of  six  strong  unbarked  Oak  posts 
crossed  with  short  pieces  of  the  same  wood, 
strongly  bound  together  with  galvanised 
wire.  Two  of  these  arches  are  now  quite 
covered  with  the  Crimson  Rambler  Roses 
and  Honeysuckle,  the  two  blending  ad- 
mirably ;  and  in  their  half  shade  beneath 
the  ■  Madonna  Lily  (Lilium  candidum) 
flourishes  exceedingly.  These  arches  face 
each  other,  and  from  one  runs  a  long  path 
through  the  kitchen  garden.  It  is  edged 
with  the  sweet  old-fashioned  white  Pink, 
which  nothing  shall  deprive  me  of,  and  it  is 
crammed  with  the  multi-coloured  Primroses, 
Dean's  hybrids,  Polyanthus,  and  the  double 
sorts,  white,  lavender,  red,  and  yellow  ; 
Auriculas,  Anemones,  and  quantities  of  bulbs 
for  spring  flowering.  These  charming  things 
are  backed  by  old-fashioned  Boursault  and 
Provence  Roses,  Maiden's  Blush,  and  Moss, 
which  give,  as  the  summer  advances,  Ihe 
requisite  shade  which  the  Primula  family 
demand.  A  certain  quantity  of  annuals  are 
sown  here  in  the  spring  to  keep  up  the 
colour  scheme,  but  this  border  is  more  or  less 
dedicated  to  spring,  and  nowhere  in  the 
garden  do  the  Primroses  flower  so  well. 
'They  keep  wonderfully  true  to  colour  in 
their  seedlings,  which  1  find  in  hundreds  all 
over  the  gravel  paths.  These  are  now  lifted 
and  planted  in  the  orchard  grass  ;  the  old 
clumps  can  be  divided  at  any  time. 

To  return  to  the  subject  of  Roses,  I  find 
the  ramblers  all  do  so  much  better  trained 
over  a  young  Fir  sapling  with  its  branches 
just  shortened  back.  This  variety  seems  to 
call  for  light,  abundance  of  air,  and  their 
own  sweet  will.  The  Rose  Queen  Alexandra, 
for  instance,  has  not  been  satisfactorily  trained 
over  the  balustrades,  so  the  plant  is  to  be 
moved  and  planted  against  a  Fir  pole  ;  and 
the  Waltham  Rambler,  too,  is  peeky  and 
discontented,  so  it  will  be  given  another 
start  over  an  old  Apple  tree.  I  hope  Lady 
Gay  will  prove  as  good  as  her  word,  or  the 
word  of  her  admirers  ;  but  Roses  in  an  exhi- 
bition tent  are  often  very  misleading. 

With  us  Aglaia  has  behaved  in  a  manner 
beyond  all  praise,  and  evidently  likes  the 
position  we  have  given  her,  trained  along  the 
balustrades.  She  is,  however,  not  a  bright 
yellow,  as  is  stated  in  Rose  catalogues,  but 
quite  a  pale  primrose,  whitening  under  the 
san's  rays  ;  but  she  is  very  early  in  flowering. 


very  free,  not  affected  by  cold,  and  altogether 
charming. 

But  as  yet  I  think  Dorothy  Perkins  is 
altogether  the  prettiest  and  most  reliable  of 
the  ramblers,  next  to  the  original  crimson, 
and  I  am  making  two  new  arches  which  I 
shall  cover  completely  with  the  pretty 
Dorothy,  and  near  her  plant  clumps  of 
Delphinium  azureum,  and  more  white  Lilies. 
Now  a  few  words  on 

Sheubs  and  Flowbeing  Trees,  which 
are  so  necessary  for  the  beauty  of  a  garden. 
Some  of  the  prettiest  of  these  are  a  little 
delicate  in  a  valley  like  ours,  where  we  have 
to  contend  with  late  frosts,  but  only  require 
protecting,  or,  at  the  most,  matting  up.  I 
have  often  wondered  why  we  do  not  go  in 
more  for  Camellias.  They  are  quite  hardy  if 
planted  out  of  the  reach  of  north  and  north- 
east winds  and  in  a  proper  mixture  of  peat 
and  fibrous  loam  ;  and  we  must  also  remember 
that,  though  they  will  stand  more  frost  than 
a  common  Laurel,  their  main  stems  and  larger 
branches  are  apt  to  be  caught,  so  it  is  prudent 
to  mat  them  up  and  throw  some  Fern  or 
leaves  over  their  roots.  The  following  are 
good  hardy  sorts  :  Lady  Hume's  Blush, 
Double  White,  Duke  of  Devonshire,  Floria, 
Imbricata,  and  Countess  of  Orkney  ;  and 
there  is  a  pretty  little  single  red  variety  of 
which  I  do  not  know  the  name.  Azalea 
mollis  and  A.  ponticum  will  enjoy  the 
same  soil  as  prepared  for  the  Camellias. 
Weigela  rosea  and  alba,  Ribes  sanguineum 
(flowering  Currant),  Kerria  japonica  (Jew's 
Mallow),  various  Thorns  (double  and  single), 
double  Cherry,  Crab  Apples,  and  Almonds. 
Kalmias  also  for  peaty  soil.  Guelder  Rose, 
Hibiscus,  Gum  Cistus,  Abelia  rupestris 
(somewhat  delicate  for  rock  or  high 
ground),  Syringa  (mock  Orange  Flower),  and 
Laurustinus. 

There  are  several  varieties  of  Laburnum, 
a  fact  not  generally  known  to  the  amateur, 
so  if  you  are  making  a  garden  you  should 
get  the  finest.    Waterer's  Laburnum,  Parkesi, 


and  grandiflorum  are  the  best,  and  put  in  a 
Scotch  Laburnum  to  come  in  later.  And 
when  you  buy  Lilacs  see  they  are  not  grafted 
on  Privet — a  fatal  fault.  Marie  Legray  is 
the  best  white,  and  for  purple  Louis  van 
Houtte  is  reliable,  and  also  Charles  the 
Tenth  (which  forces  white),  and  Dr.  Lindley, 
and  there  are  splendid  new  double  sorts  in 
both  white  and  red-purple.  Be  cautious 
about  Acers  (Maples),  as  some  are  too 
delicate  to  be  satisfactory.  It  is  the  damp 
cold  of  our  winters  that  kills  them,  but  they 
are  charming  things,  and  some  of  the  hardiest 
are  worth  a  trial.  Bamboos  are  rapidly 
becoming  popular,  and  some  kinds  are  quite 
hardy.  They,  too,  must  be  sheltered  from 
north  and  north-east  winds.  I  believe 
Bambusa  Metake,  Arundinaria  anceps, 
and  A.  Simoni  are  some  of  the  best,  but  there 
are  a  great  many  sold  as  hardy.  Their 
graceful  foliage  is  at  its  best  when  everything 
else  is  at  its  worst ;  but  it  seems  unsatis- 
factory that  as  soon  as  the  clumps  have 
arrived  at  maturity  they  flower  and  die. 

I  have  not  included  Rhododendrons 
because  the  ground  must  be  entirely  suitable, 
though  I  believe  the  only  thing  they  abso- 
lutely dislike  is  chalk  ;  but  I  do  not  think 
after  you  have  seen  them  growing  on  the 
peat  you  will  think  it  is  worth  the  trouble 
to  go  in  for  any  quantity.  They  are  expen- 
sive plants,  too,  if  you  buy  them  as  named 
seedlings,  the  only  satisfactory  plan,  for  the 
grafted  ones  constantly  go  back  to  the  parent 
ponticum,  and  you  find  one  fine  day  that 
where  you  thought  you  had  a  beautiful 
hybrid  you  have  a  common,  worthless,  wild 
Rhododendron. 

This,  of  course,  is  not  meant  to  be  a  com- 
prehensive list  of  shrubs.  I  think  we  are 
apt  to  get  into  a  groove  in  gardening,  and 
certainly  we  are  finding  out  every  day  that 
we  can  grow  things  in  our  English  gardens 
that  were  never  dreamt  of  fifty  years  ago. 
Hardy  Heaths,  too,  are  charming. 

Augusta  de  Lacy  Lacy. 
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GARDENING     FOR     BEGINNERS. 


PLOWEE-POT     WITH 
DRAINAGE. 


POTTING  PLANTS.  —  Unleea  plants, 
and  especially  plants  in  rooms,  are 
carefully  and  properly  potted,  they 
will  never  grow  satisfactorily.  Often 
plants  that  fail  to  thrive  are  suffering 
from  bad  potting,  and  no  amount  of 
cleaning  leaves,  top-dressing  with  fresh  soil,  or 
careful  watering  will  do  good  while  the  essential 
to  the  success  of  plant 
culture  in  pots,  i.e.,  proper 
potting,  is  wanting.  In 
the  first  place,  it  is  im- 
portant to  have  clean  pots. 
They  should  be  well 
scrubbed  out  and  placed 
to  dry  before  being  used. 
If  the  pots  are  new,  they 
should  be  soaked  before 
use,  otherwise  they  absorb 
a  good  deal  of  moisture 
when  water  i%  applied  to 
the  roots,  and  consequently  the  latter  do  not 
derive  all  the  benefit  they  should  do  from  it. 
Drainage  is  the  next  important  item.  This  may 
consist  of  pieces  of  broken  flower-pot,  commonly 
called  "creeks"  or  "potsherds,"  or  even  broken 
brick  or  small  clinkers.  The  former  are  the  best. 
They  must  be  arranged  in  this  way.  Place  a 
large,  flat  piece  of  crock  over  the  hole  at  the 
bottom  of  the  pot,  so  as  to  cover  it  effectually.  ; 
Then  cover  the  bottom  of  the  pot,  about  half-an- 
inoh  or  so  deep,  with  rather  smaller  crocks,  and 
upon  them  place  smaller  bits  still.  As  a  general 
guide,  the  depth  of  drainage  in  a  pot  of  6  inches 
diameter  should  be,  say,  three-quarters  of  an 
inch.  This  will  answer  for  all  ordinary  plants. 
Place  some  rough  turfy  soil,  from  which  the  small 
particles  have  been  shaken  out,  upon  the  crocks, 
so  as  to  prevent  the  drainage  becoming  choked. 
Then  upon  the  turfy  soil  place  a  certain  amount 
of  the  compost  prepared  for  potting  the  plant ; 
how  much  will  depend  upon  the  sizs  of  the  pot 
and  of  the  plant.  It  should  be  as  much  as  will 
bring  the  plant  to  be  potted  to  its  proper  height 
in  the  new  pot.  This  can  readily  be  determined 
when  we  say  that,  again  taking  the  6-inch-diameter 
pot  for  an  example,  the  surface-roots  of  the  plant 
must  be  covered  with  about  half  an  inch  of  soil, 
and  above  the  soil  surface  there  must  be  a  space 
of  rather  more  than  half  an  inch  left  to  hold 
water  when  this  is  given. 

Arabis. — Whilst  the  common  Arabis  albida  will 
always  be  found  in  cottage  gardens  and  in  market 
gardens  where  it  is  propagated  in  immense  quanti- 
ties every  autumn,  it  will  long  also  find  a  place 
in  ordinary  gardens  not  only  as  an  early  border  ' 
flower,  but  also  for  growing  on  rockwork.     For 
flowering,   the  green  form  is  much   better  than 
the  silver-leaved  or  variegated  variety,  though  that 
too  grows  strong  and  flowers  freely.    I  f  needed  for 
its  leafage,  then  the  flowers  should  be  gathered. 
But  for  edgings  and  especially  for  its  foliage  none 
is  better   than   the  close,   compact  aad  almost 
rosette-like  golden  variegated    lucida  variegata, 
though  sometimes  called  mollis  variegata.     This 
should  not  be  allowed  to  bloom,  indeed  it  does  not 
bloom  much.     The  plants  should  be  lifted  an!  be 
replanted  every  October  both  to  have  them  very  : 
evenly  placsd  and   to  increase  the   fctDck.     The 
variety  does  not  increase  fast,  but  in  a  few  years  1 
a  very  fine  stock  of  plants  niiy  be  secured.     Once  ' 
obtained  it  will  be  hard  to  lose  if  but  ordinary  care  '. 
be  taken  to  keep  the  plants  safe. 

Uaefvi  Winter  Flowering  Plants. — If  we  except 
the  Chrysanthemums,  there  are  no  more  useful 
flowering  plants  for  the  last  three  morths  of  the 
year  in  the  greenhouse  than  the  8  ilvias.  Amongst  i 
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the  scarlet  sorts,  S.  eplendens  and  its  varieties 
are  the  best,  but  equally  fine  is  the  blue-flowered 
S.  azurea,  several  groups  of  which  made  a 
most  delightful  display  in  the  conservatory  at 
Kew.  Unlike  the  dwarf  varieties  of  S.  splendens, 
which  when  well  grown  make  handsome  indi- 
vidual specimens,  this  species  is  of  tall,  somewhat 
sparse  habit,  and  to  obtain  the  best  effect  should 
be  arranged  in  groups  when  in  flower.  It  grows 
from  3  feet  to  5  feet  high,  and  has  narrow,  linear 
leaves  2  inches  to  3  inches  long,  the  flowers  being 
borne  on  spikes  8  inches  to  1  foot  long.  The 
lower  whorls  of  flowers  open  first,  and  as  they  die 
away  others  higher  up  are  developed,  and  by  this 
means  a  continuation  of  bloom  is  kept  up  for 
many  weeks.  The  main  feature  of  the  flower  is 
its  lower  lip,  which  is  half  an  inch  wide  and  of  a  i 
clear  blue,  relieved  only  by  a  patch  of  blue- 
tinted  white  in  the  centre.  It  is  a  native  of  West 
North  America,  the  best  form  in  cultivation  being 
that  known  as  the  variety  grandiflora. 

Seeds  to  he  Sown  now  Under  Glass. — Ailsa 
Craig  Onion.  This  variety  is  very  largely  raised 
under  glass  in  heat  at  this  season,  and,  after 
being  hardened  by  gradual  exposure,  planted  out 
early  in  April  in  rows  1  foot  apart,  and  6  inches 
apart  in  the  rows.  At  these  distances  very  large 
bulbs  are  produced.  The  land,  of  course,  should 
be  well  manured  and  deeply  worked.  Everyone 
who  wants  a  heavy  crop  of  fine  Oaions  will  in  the 
future  adopt  this  plan,  and  those  who  have  no 
glass  will  sow  in  autumn  a  good  keeping  kind  ' 
instead  of  the  Tripoli  varieties.  If  sown  on  well- 
drained  land  made  firm.  Onions  which  are  usually 
sown  in  spring  are  hardy  enough  to  stand  the 
winter.  Allotment  holders  and  small  farmers 
generally  might  give  some  attention  to  this  crop, 
but  it  will  not  pay  to  grow  a  weedy,  badl)-- 
cultivated  kind. 

Caulifloioers,  Brussels  Sprouts,  and  Celery. — 
Many  have  given  up  sowing  Cauliflowers  in 
August,  sowing  in  heat  under  glass  in  January 
instead.  The  seeds  are  sown  in  boxes  thinly,  and 
placed  on  shelves  near  the  glass  in  a  warm  house. 
When  large  enough  to  transplant  they  are  placed 
singly  in  small  pots  and  kept  in  heat  in  a  light 
position  till  well  established  ;  they  are  hardened 
off,  and  planted  out  in  a  warm  border  in  March 
or  as  soon  as  the  weather  is  suitable.  There  are 
numbers  of  good  early  varieties.  We  generally 
sow  Snowball,  Eclipse,  and  Autumn  Giant,  so  as 
to  have  a  succession.  Sowings  are  also  made 
outside  in  March,  or  as  soon  aa  the  outside  con- 
ditions are  favourable.  Brussels  Sprouts  are 
sown  under  cooler  conditions,  so  that  the  plants 
may  be  sturdy.  For  the  same  reason  the  plants 
when  large  enough  are  pricked  off  6  inches  apart 
outside.  A  box  or  two  of  a  dwarf  white  Celery 
may  be  sown  now,  as  it  will  be  required  for 
flavouring. 

Burbanl's  Crimson  Winter  Rhubarb.  —  The 
raiser  of  this  Rhubarb  has  won  a  great  reputation 
in  Amferica,  the  sound  of  which  has  reached  us 
here.  California  has  a  splendid  soil  and  a  genial 
climite,  and  the  plants  raised  there  might  not 
suit  us  here,  or  they  might  fail  altogether.  But 
this  Rhubarb  is  cheap  enough  now  to  give  it  a 
trial.  I  notice  small  roots  are  catalogued  at 
ISi.  per  dcz?n.  According  to  the  description  it 
is  a  perpetual  bearer.  The  only  time  when  it 
rests  is  just  for  a  short  time  in  summer.  If  it 
does  not  fall  very  far  short  of  its  description,  it 
ought  to  pay  the  amateur  to  plant,  as  it  only 
requires  protection  in  severe  weather,  no 
forcing  is  required,  and  it  keeps  growing  all  the 
winter. 


Runner  Beans  for  Forcing. — A  gardening  friend 
last  spring  planted  a  row  of  Veitch'a  variety  of 
Climbing  French  Beans  on  each  side  of  a  span- 
roofed  house,  and  trained  the  plants  up  to  the 
wires  near  the  glass  where  Tomatoes  had 
previously  been  growing,  and  the  crop  was  a 
great  success.  This  way  of  growing  Beans  ought 
to  pay  the  market  grower.  From  what  I  have 
seen  I  think  there  is  more  money  in  growing 
Climbing  French  Beans  under  glass,  starting  now 
in  a  warm  house,  than  there  is  in  Tomatoes,  as 
in  addition  to  the  rows  on  each  side  of  the  house, 
circular  clumps  may  be  planted  in  the  beds  on 
each  side,  leaving  just  room  enough  to  move 
between. 

Early  Tomatoes. — There  are  far  too  many 
varieties,  or  so-called  varieties,  of  Tomatoes. 
We  are  trying  Carter's  Sunrise,  which  has  been 
certificated  by  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society. 
This  new  Tomato  is  very  well  spoken  of,  and 
all  those  who  intend  trying  new  varieties  should 
note  this.  Other  good  early  kinds  are  Chemin 
Rouge,  Comet,  Earliest  of  All,  Early  Ruby,  and 
Challenger.  For  heavy  cropping  we  had  nothing 
equal  to  Lawrenson's  No.  3.  For  house  use  a 
gcod 

Yellow  Tomato  is  desirable.  To  my  mind  there 
is  more  flavour  in  a  good  yellow  Tomato  than 
in  most  of  the  red  kinds,  but  the  market  people 
will  not  have  them.  Those  who  would  like  to 
try  a  yellow  variety  will  be  satisfied  with  Golden 
Nugget  and  Golden  Queen.  Sow  the  seeds  thinly 
in  a  temperature  of  60°  to  65",  and  keep  in  a  light 
position.  Transplant  into  single  pots  as  soon  as 
large  enough. 

The  Black  Currant. — Many  amateurs  seem  to 
think  that  the  Black  Currant  requires  the  same 
treatment  and  culture  as  the  Red  and  White 
ones  do.  This  is  alto- 
gether a  mistaken 
idea  ;  the  Black 
Currant  requires  quite 
different  treatment. 
In  the  first  place,  it 
likes  a  deep,  moist 
soil  and  a  somewhat 
shaded  position.  It 
dislikes  poor,  light 
land,  and  does  not 
grow  there  at  all  well 
unless  the  land  is 
improved  by  mulching 
and  manuring.  When 
Black  Currant  cut- 
tings are  made  the 
lowest  buds  must  not 
be  removed,  as  is  done 
with  those  of  the  Red 
and  White  Currant 
cuttings,  for  the  fruit 
is  borne  chiefly  upon 
wood  of  the  previous 
season's  growth.  The 
object,  therefore, 
should  be  to  introduce 
annually  as  many 
young  shoots  as  pos- 
sible, for  they  will 
bear  fruit  the  follow- 
ing year.  Suckers 
produce  fruit  equally 
as  well  as  shoots 
that  originate  from 
the  branches,   and 

therefore  must  not  be        siiowiNn  now  to  i'Bu.nk 
destroyed.       At     the         the  black  odjirant 
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annual  winter  pruning  remove  the  old  wood  to 
make  room  for  the  new,  by  thus  cutting  the  older 
shoot  back  to  a  point  where  a  younger  one 
originatea  the  buah  is  kept  full  of  good  bearing 
wood.  The  accompanying  illustration  shows  a 
shoot  of  the  old  wood  which  has  borne  fruit  and 
the  growth  which  was  made,  say,  last  summer, 
and  will  bear  fruit  next  year.  The  old  wood 
which  has  borne  fruit  must  be  cut  out ;  in  fact, 
the  pruning  of  the  Bla«k  Oarrant  consists  chiefly 
in  thinning  out  the  old  wood,  so  that  the  young 
wood  to  bear  fruit  the  following  yeir  may  be 
well  developed  and  matured. 

Some  of  the  Small  Birds,  bullfinches  especially, 
delight  in  picking  out  the  buds  from  Goose- 
berry and  Currant  bushes  in  spring,  and,  if 
not  destroyed  or  driven  away,  soon  inflict 
serious  damage.  Caterpillars  appear  during 
early  summer  and  feed  upon  the  leaves.  Un- 
doubtedly the  most  effective  plan,  although  it 
occupies  considerable  time,  is  to  pick  off  the  pssts 
by  hand.  It  is  an  excellent  plan  to  scatter  lime 
among  the  branches  of  the  bushes  after  rain,  so 
that  it  adheres  closely,  and  also  spread  some  over 
the  ground.  When  this  is  carried  out  occasion- 
ally throughout  spring  and  summer  caterpillars 
are  rarely  troublesome.  Some  caterpillars  injure 
the  interior  of  a  shoot  of  a  Currant  bush,  and 
decay  results.  If  such  happens,  the  shoot  should 
be  cut  off  and  destroyed.  IJlack  fly  also  attacks 
the  ends  of  the  young  growth.  To  kill  this  dip 
the  latter  in  a  strong  solution  of  soft  soap  and 
warm  water. 

The  Blue  Marguerite — No  particular  season  of 
the  year  can  be  assigned  for  the  blooming  of  this 
pretty  blue-flowered  composite,  Agathsei  coslestis, 
upon  which  by  some  the  name  of  the  blue  Mar- 
guerite is  bestowed.  Planted  out  of  doors  at  the 
same  time  as  the  various  bedding  plants  it  will 
flower  thoughout  the  summer  ;  whereas  if  struck 
in  the  spring  or  early  summer,  confined  altogether 
in  pots,  and  grown  in  the  open  air  in  a  position 
fully  exposed  to  the  sun,  it  will  if  stopped  freely 
during  its  earlier  stages  form  neat  little  bushes, 
which  by  the  end  of  the  summer  are  bristling 
with  flower-buds,  and  taken  then  into  the  green- 
house they  will  maintain  a  succession  of  bloom  for 
a  long  time.  The  pretty  blue  flowers  are  very 
useful  for  cutting,  their  straight  wiry  stems  being 
a  great  point  in  their  favour. 

Orchid  Groioing  for  Beginners.  —  Imported 
Orchids. — The  facilities  that  now  exist  for 
sending  packages  to  or  from  most  quarters  of 
the  globe,  combined  with  the  fact  that  many 
Orchids  are  good  travellers,  often  lead  to  their 
being  sent  home  by  friends  abroad.  A  great 
deal  of  the  success  or  otherwise  attending  them 
depends  upon  their  treatment  on  arrival.  Im- 
ported Orchids  should  immediately  on  receipt 
be  carefully  examined  and  any  decaying  parts  be 
cut  away,  a  sharp  look-out  being  kept  for  insects, 
as  they  may  prove  troublesome  later  on.  Then  lay 
them  on  a  stage  in  the  house  and  give  an  occa- 
sional bedewing  with  the  syringe  till  they  become 
leas  shrivelled,  after  which  no  lime  should  be  lost 
in  potting  them  according  to  the  directions  given 
in  an  earlier  part  of  this  series. 

The  Orchids  to  Select. — A  selection  of  good 
cheap  easily-grown  kinds  suitable  for  an  inter- 
mediate temperature  is  herewith  given.  Cattleya 
gaskelliana,  gigaa,  Harrisonise,  intermedia, 
labiata,  Loddigesii,  Mendelii,  Mossi^,  Sehro- 
derse,  and  TriaDse,  These  need  to  be  well 
supplied  with  water  at  all  seasons.  Crelogyne 
cristata  :  When  growth  is  completed  this  should 
have  but  little  water  for  a  time.  Cypripedium 
(Lady's  Slipper)  barbatum,  Boxalli,  callosum, 
Charlesworthii,  crossianum,  harrisianum,  insigne, 
lathamianum,  lawrenceanum,  lesanum,  fenanthum, 
purpuratum,  spicerianum,  and  venustum.  These 
must  be  watered  regularly  throughout  the  year. 
Dendrobium  Ainsworthii,  chryeotoxum,  cras- 
sinode,    densiflorum,    fimbriatum,    jamesianum. 


nobile,  Pierardi,  primulinum,  thyrsiflorum,  and 
wardianum  :  As  a  rule  these  require  liberal  treat- 
ment ;  after  that  a  period  of  rest  by  keeping 
fairly  dry  and  placing  at  the  cool  end  of  the  house. 
Lailias  cinnabirina,  harpophylla,  Perrinii,  pur 
purata,  and  tenebro:?a  n^pd  the  same  treatmeni 
as  Cittleyas.  Lyciste  Skinneri  r  The  cool  end 
of  the  house  will  suit  it  best.  Masdevallia 
veitchiana  :  As  cool  as  possible  ;  water  through- 
out the  year.  0  Jontofjlosaum  cil  rosmum,  grande, 
Halli,  harryanum,  Insleayi,  maculatum,  pul- 
chellum,  and  Ro-sii;  Ot  these  0.  ciiroimum  must 
be  kept  dry  when  growth  is  complete  till  flowers 
appear.  Others  need  to  be  kept  moist  throughout 
the  year.  The  cool  end  of  the  house  will  suit 
these  beat.  Oacidium  ooncolor,  crispum,  curtum, 
flexuoaum,  Forbesii,  incurvuni,  ornilhorhynchum, 
sarcodes,  tigrinuni,  and  varicosum  will  thrive 
in  any  part  of  the  house.  Must  be  watered  regu- 
larly. Phaius  grandifolius  needs  some  good 
loam  mixed  with  the  other  compost.  Dj  not  let 
the  soil  become  quite  dry  at  any  time.  Pobralia 
macrantha  :  Sime  treatment  as  the  preceding. 
S  iphronitis  grandiflora  :  Treat  as  Cittleya. 
Thunia  alba :  Liberal  treatment  when  growing, 
after  which  keep  dry  and  fairly  cool  till  spring. 
Trichopilia  coocinea,  fragrans,  laxa,  and  suavis  : 
When  growth  is  completed  water  carefully,  but 
do  not  keep  too  dry.  Trichosma  suavis  :  As  for 
Cattleya.  Vanda  cterulea  (the  Blue  Orchid)  : 
Pot  in  crocks  and  moss  only.  Keep  alwa}  s 
moist.  Zygopetalums  crinitum  and  Mackayi : 
Keep  moist  at  all  seasons. — T. 
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FLOWER  GARDEN. 
ARDY  FLOWER  BORDERS.— The 
large  number  of  kinds  and  varieties 
of  hardy  plants,  some  requiring  full 
sun,  others  shade,  render  it  possible 
to  make  borders  of  lovely  flowers  in 
any  aspect.  There  is  no  best  place 
for  a  hardy  flower  border,  but  rather  a  best  place 
for  the  particular  class  of  plants  we  wish  to 
grow.  Borders  may  be  nude  facing  north, 
south,  east,  or  west;  one  can  always  find  plants 
that  will  be  happy  in  them.  No  doubt  the  place 
of  all  for  effect  is  the  bold  border  seen  across 
grass,  with  a  good  background  of  shrubs.  Many 
of  the  strong,  tall-growing  perennials  look  best 
from  a  distance.  Borders  for  perennial  plants 
must  be  thoroughly  made  at  first.  We  have  to 
bear  in  mind  that  whereas  some  plants  thrive 
best  when  taken  up,  divided,  and  replanted 
annually,  some  every  two  years,  others  take  two 
or  three  jeirs  to  become  established,  and  will 
flourish  for  many  years  if  left  undisturbed. 
Borders  may  be  made  of  any  width,  but  those 
from  20  feet  to  30  feet  are  more  effective  than  the 
narrowborder,  and  admit  of  grouping  plants  in 
natural  ways.     In 

Making  a  Boeder,  dig  out  a  trench  3  feet 
deep,  4  feet  or  5  feet  wide,  to  be  made  half  full  of 
refuse  from  the  garden  rubbish  heap.  The 
rougher  the  refuse  the  batter.  Old  flower- 
stems.  Asparagus,  Bean,  and  Artichoke  stalks 
are  valuible,  as,  in  addition  to  the  manurial 
properties  they  contain,  they  also  act  as  drainage. 
The  soil  from  the  next  trench  should  be  placed  on 
top,  proceeding  in  this  way  until  the  whole  is 
trenched.  Level  the  border,  and  dig  again  one 
spitand  a-half  deep,  placing  a  quantity  of  good, 
well-rotted  stable  manure  in  the  bottom  of  each 
trench.  Again  level  the  border,  and  surface  it 
with  6  inches  of  old  hot-bed  leaf-mould  and 
sand.  Let  it  lie  till  March  to  settle.  It  should 
then  be  forked  over  twice,  and  it  will  be  ready 
to  receive  the  plants.  Borders  made  in  this  way 
never  b^come  water-logged,  nor  do  the  plants 
suffer  from  drought  in  the  summer. 

Propagating. — Obtain  a  stock  of  seed-boxes, 
pots,  and  pane,  and  prepare  hot-beds  with  leaves 


and  stable  litter  to  afford  bottom-heat  in  addition 
to  the  pipes  in  the  propagating  house.  Stock 
plants  of  Heliotropes,  Lobelias,  Verbenas, 
Salvias,  and  Marguerites  should  be  encouraged 
to  make  growth  for  propagating.  Sow  seeds  of 
Begonia  in  pans  and  plunge  in  a  hot-bed,  and 
cover  with  a  sheet  of  glass  till  germination  has 
taken  place.  Antirrhinums  may  also  be  sown 
now  in  boxes  or  pans,  and  placed  in  a  warm  house. 
Plants  from  eeeds  sown  now  will  flower  well  in 
July  and  August.  Possibly  young  plants  from 
last  .July  sowing  may  be  killed  by  very  sharp 
frosts  or  wet  weather.  The  spring  sowing  will 
then  be  valuable.  G.  D.  Davison. 

Westwick  Gardens,  Norwich. 


FRUIT  GARDEN. 
Raspberries. — If  these  were  attended  to  by 
cutting  away  all  old  wood  and  the  weakest 
shoots,  to  allow  a  free  admission  of  air  and 
light  immediately  after  the  fruiting  period,  the 
present  is  a  suitable  time  to  go  over  them  again, 
leaving  from  six  to  eight  of  the  strongest  shoots 
to  each  stool ;  they  should  be  neatly  tied  to 
their  supports.  Give  the  whole  of  the  ground 
between  the  rows  and  plants  a  top-dressing  of 
farmyard  manure.  Any  suckers  that  may  have 
been  left  for  making  fresh  plantations  can  now 
be  lifted  and  planted  in  their  peimanent 
quarters,  which  should  have  been  previously 
lirenched  and  liberally  treated  with  manure. 

Gooseberries, — The  pruning  of  Gooseberries 
may  now  be  carried  out  on  all  favourable 
occasions'.  Young  bushes  should  be  carefully 
handled,  as  their  subsecjuent  symmetry  and 
fruitfulness  depend  very  much  on  the  manner  in 
which  they  are  pruned  from  their  earliest  stages. 
The  young  wood  should  be  shortened  back  to  the 
buds  situated  in  the  best  position  for  producing 
young  shoots  in  the  desired  direction,  leaving 
rather  more  buds  on  the  stronger  shoots  than  on 
the  weaker  ones.  Older  bushes  only  require 
judicious  thinning  ;  remove  entirely  any  branches 
with  a  downward  tendency,  or  those  crossing 
one  another,  and  leave  the  young  shoots 
wherever  possible  their  full  length.  Gooseberries 
fruit  much  more  freely  on  the  young  wood  than 
is  generally  supposed,  but  to  ensure  this  the 
young  wood  must  not  be  shortened.  Suckers 
should  be  removed  by  pulling  them  clean  off  the 
stem  instead  of  cutting  them. 

Black  Currants  only  require  dead  wcol 
removed  and  the  branches  well  thinned  out, 
removing  as  much  old  wood  as  possible  to  induce 
fresh  shoots  to  spring  from  the  base  of  the 
bushes.  Cuttings  may  be  treated  in  the  same 
way  as  recently  advised  for  Gooseberries,  except 
that  the  lower  buds  need  not  be  suppressed.  If 
the  bushes  are  infested  with  the  Currant-bud 
mite  burn  all  affected  growths,  and  carefully 
hand  pick  all  swollen  buds  from  the  branches 
left ;  in  addition  remove  the  surface  soil  from 
under  the  bushes  and  burn  this  also,  replacing 
it  with  fresh  soil.  If  the  pest  has  thoroughly 
established  itself  it  may  be  well  to  destroy  the 
whole  plantation  and  replant  with  a  fresh,  clean 
stock  in  a  different  part  of  the  garden,  after 
burning  every  particle  of  the  bushes  and  surface 
soil  where  they  have  bean  growing.  The  variety 
Boskoop  Giant  is  said  to  be  less  liable  to  the 
attacks  of  this  pest,  but  care  should  be  taken  to 
procure  the  young  stock  trom  a  locality  where 
the  pest  is  unknown. 

Early  Peaches. — Succession  houses  should 
now  be  kept  closed,  but  without  raising  the 
temperature  very  much  for  a  week  or  two.  See 
that  the  borders  have  been  well  supplied  with 
water,  and  syringe  the  trees  lightly  on  bright 
days.  The  cleaning  and  tying  of  later  houses 
can  now  be  pushed  forward.  If  the  proper  thin« 
ning  out  of  the  shoots  was  attended  to  as  soon  as 
the  fiuita  were  all  gathered  very  little  pruning 
at  this  season  will  be  required.  Both  the  trees 
and  the  houses  thould  be  thoroughly  washed 
with  soap  and  svarm  water,  and  if  the  house  is  a 
lean-to  the  back  wall  can  be  freshly  lime- washed. 
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If  the  trees  are  in  a  healthy  and  robust  condition 
the  border  need  only  get  attention  in  watering 
before  starting,  otherwise  the  surface  of  the 
border  can  be  removed  and  a  dressing  of  fresh 
soil  with  artificial  manure  added. 

Melons. — Melon  seeds  may  now  be  sown  to 
furnish  plants  for  an  early  crop.  The  seeds  should 
be  sown  singly  in  small  pots,  and  placed  in  a 
temperature  of  from  70"  to  75°.  As  soon  as  they 
are  well  up  place  them  near  the  glass  to  prevent 
drawing,  putting  a  stick  and  tie  to  each  plant  to 
support  them  until  strong  enough  to  be  potted  on 
into  larger  pots  or  into  their  fruiting  quarters. 

Glamis  Castle  Gardens,  Olamis.       T.  Wilson. 


KITCHEN  GARDEN. 
Trenching. — In  trenching  it  is  of  the  utmost 
Importance  that  the  work  should  be  done 
thoroughly.  The  quantity  of  manure  dug  in 
must  be  determined  by  the  crop  that  it  is 
intended  to  grow.  Before  commencing  to  trench 
one  has  to  consider  the  nature  of  the  ground,  as 
to  whether  it  is  best  to  bring  the  bottom  spit  to 
the  top  or  simply  turn  it  over,  which  prccass  is 
really  double  digging  or  bastard  trenching.  On 
new  or  reclaimed  land  it  is  best  to  adopt  this  latter 
system  for  the  first  year,  using  plenty  of  manure. 
Attention  should  always  be  paid  to  the  level  of 
the  ground,  so  that  there  are  no  hollows.  A 
good  digger  can  tell  at  a  glance  how  the  surface 
is,  and  remedy  any  little  irregularity  as  he  goes 
along.  During  a  spell  of  frosty  weather  see  that 
the  manure  is  spread  about  to  prevent  the  ground 
from  becoming  too  hard.  Neither  frozen  masses 
of  soil  nor  snow  should  on  any  account  be  dug 
into  the  ground,  as  they  are  so  long  in  thawing, 
and  for  a  considerable  time  afterwards  the  soil 
is  in  a  cold,  saturated  condition,  which  is  most 
unfavourable  to  vegetation, 

AuTCMN-sowN  Peas  require  attention.  When 
the  soil  is  dry  and  workable  draw  some  up  to 
those  above  ground.  Staking  may  be  done, 
putting  the  sticks  in  rather  close,  as  much 
for  protection  now  as  for  support  later.  If  very 
early  Peas  are  required  they  should  be  sown 
without  delay.  If  grown  in  pots  a  variety  of 
about  3  feet  in  height  should  be  selected. 
Clean  pots  of  9  inches  or  10  inches  diameter 
should  be  used.  Well  drain,  and  three  parts 
fill  with  a  mixture  of  loam  two  parts,  leaf-mould 
or  old  Mushroom-bed  material  one  part,  and  a 
little  road  grit,  well  mixed  together.  Place  the 
pots  in  any  light  and  airy  structure  where  a 
night  temperature  of  about  50"  can  be  main- 
tained. Water  the  pots  if  the  soil  is  dry,  then 
sow  the  seeds  thinly,  and  cover  with  the  compost 
about  1  inch.  Where  space  allows  Peas  can  be 
successfully  cultivated  in  cold  frames  or  pits. 
If  the  soil  is  fairly  good  manure  well  decayed 
will  be  sufficient ;  but  if  poor,  loam  and  road 
grit  should  be  added  and  dug  in,  as  well  as  the 
manure.  After  sowing  keep  the  pits  closed  till 
the  Peas  appear  through  the  soil,  covering  at 
night  if  the  weather  is  severe.  Varieties  of  a 
dwarf-growing  nature  are  beet  suited  for  this 
siyle  of  culture. 

French  Beans.  —  Successional  sowings  of 
French  Beans  should  be  attended  to,  using  pots 
of  8  inches  diameter  or  narrow  boxes  2  feet  long, 
10  inches  or  12  inches  wide  at  the  top,  narrowing 
to  about  8  inches  at  the  bottom,  and  10  inches 
deep,  with  holes  for  water  to  run  away,  using 
the  same  compost  as  recommended  for  the  Peas. 
Ne  Plus  Ultra  is  a  good  reliable  variety,  but 
Oaborn's  and  Veitch's  early  forcing  Beans  are 
dwarf er  and  earlier. 

Lettuce  and  CAULirLowER.  —  Sowings  of 
Lettuce  and  forcing  Cauliflower  should  now  be 
made,  using  seed  boxes  filled  with  a  light  com- 
post, and  placed  in  a  temperature  of  about  50"  to 
55°  at  night.  Cover  the  boxes  to  keep  them  dark 
until  the  seed  has  germinated. 

Potatoes. — Plant  Potatoes  in  pots  of  not  less 
than  10  inches  diameter,  planting  three  or  four 
tubers  to  a  pot,  using  a  light  compost.  Well 
drain,   and   three  pait3  fill  the  pots,   allowing 


room  for  earthing  up  when  necessary.  Sharpe's 
Victor  and  Sutton's  May  Queen  are  good 
varieties,  but  I  find  Sharpe's  Victor  the  better 
for  pot  work.  The  end  of  an  early  vinery  is  a 
good  place  for  both  French  Baans  and  Potatoes 
to  start,  removing  the  Potatoes  to  a  more  airy 
situation  as  the  tops  show  through  the  soil. 

Seakalb. — Keep  up  successions  of  Seakale, 
placing  the  roots  in  the  Mushroom  house  or  any 
other  dark  place  where  a  temperature  of  .55°  to 
60"  can  be  maintained.  Protect  Celery  from 
heavy  rains.  See  that  Globe  Artichokes  are  well 
protected  from  frost.  Seed  drawers  should  be 
cleaned  out  in  readiness  for  the  arrival  of  the 
new  seeds.  Unless  it  is  really  necessary  I  do  not 
recommend  using  old  seed.  J.  Jaques. 

Bryanston  Gardens,  Blandford. 


ORCHIDS. 
Calanthes.  — The  deciduous  section  of  Calanthee, 
such  as  Veitchii,  V.  alba,  Vestita  varieties, 
Bryan,  Regnieri,  &c. ,  are  now  in  flower  or  bud, 
and  water  should  be  given  sparingly  until  the 
flowering  season  is  past,  when  water  should  be 
entirely  withheld.  Calanthes  look  well  arranged 
in  masses  between  Ferns  or  other  foliage  plants 
at  the  warmest  end  of  a  conservatory  or  inter- 
mediate house,  but  care  should  be  taken  not  to 
place  the  plants  upon  a  wet  stage,  as  the  com- 
post in  which  they  are  grown  will  probably  get 
too  wet  and  cause  the  pseudo-bulbs  to  rot.  This 
is  easily  avoided  by  placing  a  receptacle,  such  as 
a  pot,  underneath  them.  After  flowering  they 
take  up  less  room  if  turned  out  of  the  pots  and 
the  soil  shaken  off.  them,  and  then  placed  in 
boxes  of  dry  sand  on  a  shelf  in  the  warm  house, 
where  they  may  remain  until  new  growth  com- 
mences in  the  spring.  One  of  the  prettiest 
Orchids  now  in  flower  is  Masdevallia  tovarensis, 
with  its  snow-white  flowers,  which  appear  just 
above  the  leaves  ;  these  are  useful  for  cutting 
purposes  at  this  time  of  the  year.  If  the  flowers 
are  needed  it  is  advisable  to  take  them  off  singly 
and  wire  them,  leaving  the  old  spikes,  which 
will  flower  again  next  year.  A  light  position  at 
the  coolest  end  of  the  intermediate  house  is  a 
good  place  to  grow  them,  and  water  should  be 
given  freely  when  the  compost  becomes  dry. 

Sophronitis  orandiflora  is  a  charming  little 
cool  house  subject  now  in  flower.  When  the 
plants  are  well  cultivated  upwards  of  twenty 
blooms  are  obtained  on  each  plant,  and  to  see  a 
dozen  or  more  well-flowered  plants  at  the  same 
time  is  very  pleasing.  Now  that  they  are 
growing  freely  a  light  position  should  be  given 
them,  and  the  roots  should  be  kept  in  a  moist 
condition.  Small  scale  often  attack  them, 
especially  if  the  plants  are  not  in  a  healthy 
condition,  so  it  is  necessary  to  examine  them 
occasionally  for  the  purpose  of  cleaning  them. 

ODONTOGLOSStJMS. — Many  plants  of  0.  crispum 
are  now  pushing  their  flower-spikes,  and  no 
weakly  plant  should  be  allowed  to  flower  unless 
newly  imported  and  one  wishes  to  form  an 
opinion  of  the  variety.  Plants  that  have  had 
their  flower-spikes  pinched  out  and  have  finished 
their  growth  should  be  given  a  rest  by  keeping 
them  moderately  dry  at  the  root ;  others  growing 
freely  should  be  well  watered  until  the  growth 
is  matured.  Keep  a  buoyant  atmosphere  in  the 
house  at  all  times,  and  if  the  bottom  ventilators 
are  so  placed  that  the  air  passes  the  pipes  before 
reaching  the  plants,  it  is  advisable  to  admit  a 
little  at  all  times,  and  the  top  ones  should  be 
used  with  discretion  during  mild  weather,  taking 
care  to  avoid  draughts.  O.  Pescatorei  that  are 
completing  growth  should  be  given  less  water  at 
the  root  than  0.  crispum,  as  they  are  liable  to 
make  new  growth  instead  of  producing  flower- 
spikes.  0.  cirrhosum  and  the  beautiful  hybrids 
Harryano-crispum,  0.  ardentissimum,  Flolfei, 
&c,,  require  much  the  same  treatment  as  the 
crispums.  Plenty  of  peat,  loam,  Polypodium 
fibre,  and  sphagnum  moss  should  be  prepared 
now  for  future  use.  W.  H.  Page. 

Chardwar,  Bomlon-on-the-  Water. 
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RULES    FOR    CORRESPONDENTS. 

Questions  and  Ansv^eps.— rAe  Editor  intends 
to  make  THE  Garden  helpful  to  all  readers  who  desire 
assistance,  no  matter  what  the  branch  of  gardening  may  be, 
arvi  with  that  object  will  make  a  special  feature  of  the 
^^  Answers  to  Correspondents"  colum.n.  All  comm,unica- 
tions  should  be  clearly  and  concisely  written  on  one  side 
of  the  paper  only,  and  addressed  to  the  Editor  of  The 
Garden,  20,  Tavistock  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C.  Letters 
on  business  should  be  sent  to  the  Publisher.  The  na/me 
aiid  address  of  the  sender  are  required  in  addition  to  any 
designation  he  may  desire  to  be  used  in  the  paper.  When 
more  than  one  query  is  sent,  each  should  be  on  a  separate 
piece  of  paper. 

Legal  Points.— TTe  are  prepared  to  answer  questions 
of  law  which  have  anything  to  do  with  the  subject  of 
gardening  and  forestry.  The  questions  should  be  as  dear 
aiid  explicit  as  possible.  Answers  will  be  found  in  a 
separate  cohtmn  headed  "Legal  Points. " 


FLOWER   GARDEN. 

Chrtsanthemums  for  Pot  Culture  {E.  J.). 
Much  will  depend  on  the  varieties  you  grow. 
Strong  cuttings  early  in  the  year,  struck  in  a 
cool  frame  where  they  do  not  get  drawn  up, 
make  the  best  plants.  The  majority  of  sorts  may 
be  stopped  about  the  end  of  April.  Firm  potting 
in  good  compost  will  secure  short,  hard  shoots. 
The  plants  do  best  when  plunged  in  the  ground  ; 
it  will  do  no  harm  for  a  few  roots  to  get  through 
the  pots,  but  if  they  show  signs  of  growing  too 
vigorously  turn  them  round  to  break  the  roots 
off.  Growing  the  plants  from  one  stem  for  the 
market  requires  considerable  skill.  You  suggest 
saucers  for  the  pots  to  stand  in,  but  market 
growers  never  use  them. 

Stopping  and  Timing  Chrysanthemums  for 
Exhibition  {T.  C,  North  Manchester)  — For  the 
benefit  of  other  readers  of  The  Garden  we  give 
the  date  for  stopping  the  plants  in  London,  at 
the  same  time  stating  that  an  allowance  of  rather 
less  than  a  week  should  be  made  for  growers  in 
Manchester,  and  ten  days  to  a  fortnight  in  the 
case  of  Scotch  growers — that  is  to  say,  growers 
in  the  Midlands  and  the  North  should  begin 
stopping  earlier  than  growers  in  London  and  the 
South,  and  to  the  extent  just  laid  down.  The 
varieties  in  your  list  are  all  Japanese,  with  three 
exceptions,  and  should  be  treated  as  follows: 

.Japanese. 

Name.  ^'"Vm//'^  ""      ^"^^''^ 

Mrs.  T.  Dalton May  21     1st  crown 

Mrs.  Geo.  Mileham Natural  break ,, 

Mrs.  Barklay .lat  week  in  April..  ..2nd  crown 

Mrs.  A.  H.  Lee 3rd  week  in  March  ..        ,, 

Mrs.  J.  Dunn     ,,  ,,  ,, 

Mrs.  Swinburne   April  15  Ist  crown 

F.  S.  Vallis     Natural  break „    • 

Matthew  Smith    Ist  week  in  April ....  'Jnd  crown 

Mme.  Paolo  Ridaelli Ist  week  in  May  . .  .  .lat  crown 

Mme.  Waldeck  Rousseau. .Last  week  in  May    . .         ,, 

W.  R.  Church   End  of  March  2nd  crown 

Guy  Hamilton  March  15 ,, 

Henry  Peikins lat  week  in  April ,, 

Lady  Convers    Late  March    ,, 

General  Uutton   3rd  week  in  May lat  crown 

W.  Duckham     April  15  2nd  crown 

Valerie  Greenham Last  week  in  March . .         ,, 

Simplicity ,,  ,,         ..        ,, 

Mrs,  Eric  Crosaley  Natural  break  1st  crown 

Mrs.  C.  F.  Booaey    „  „       ,, 

Charles  Hobbs 3rd  week  in  March  . .  2nd  crown 

Mrs.  R.  0.  Pulling  April  I.')  „ 

F.  A.  Cobbold  lat  week  in  April ....         ,, 

J.  H.  Silsbury   April  15   „ 

Mrs.  J.  Lewis      1st  week  in  April. ...         ,, 

Ikcorved. 

Charles  Curtis  Last  week  in  Mai  ch . .  'Jnd  crown 

Lady  Isabel    1st  week  in  April ....         „ 

Souvenir  de  \Vm.  Clibran . .        ,,  ,,....         ,, 

The  above  dates  are  given  on  the  assumption 
that  the  cuttingB  are  already  inserted,  or  that  it 
is  proposed  to  insert  them  forthwith.  This  is 
important,  especially  in  the  case  of  those  where 
a  **  natural  break  "  is  recommended. 
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Flower  Border  (C.  F.  Yorke). — There  is  not 
the  least  reason  why  you  may  not  make  a  pood  and 
showy  border.  The  presence  of  the  two  sets  of 
Rosea  will  onlj'  be  a  detriment  so  far  as  you  may 
not  with  impunity  plant  anything  and  everything 
in  their  immediate  vicinity.  You  had  better  con- 
fine yourself  to  early  flowering  bulbs,  such  aa 
Fritillarias,  Narcisei,  Tulips,  and  other  things 
among  the  standard  Roses,  with  Carnations, 
Tufted  Pansies,  &c.,  among  the  bush  Roses.  To 
follow  the  bulbs,  Montbretias  and  the  autumn- 
flowering  Lilies  could  be  planted.  No  tall 
flowering  plant  should  be  flowering  among  the 
Roses  in  Rose  time,  but  before  and  after.  You 
may  now  plant  Anemones,  Ranunculus,  Gladioli, 
Montbretias,  &c.,  these  with  Carnations,  Tufted 
Fansies,  and  some  annuals  would  make  quite  a 
display  in  1906.  The  other  part  of  the  border 
could  be  devoted  to  herbaceous  plants,  and  these 
would  also  flower  in  the  year  of  planting. 

T.  W.  IT.— Arabia  albida  flore-pleno  would  suit  your 
purpose  well.  It  growa  rapidly,  and  soon  covera  a  large 
surface,  while  in  spring  it  is  a  maaa  of  flower. 

X.  1',  Z.—Sow  your  Sweet  Peas  in  March.  If  you  have 
not  mnch  room  in  the  borders,  sow  them  in  tuba.  If  the 
tubs  are  properly  drained  and  filled  with  rich  soil  the 
Sweet  Peas  will  do  splendidly.  They  will  need  a  great 
deal  of  water  during  the  summer  months. 

Curious. —The  new  Nigella  Miss  Jekyll  does  best  if  sown 
in  the  autumn,  according  to  Messrs.  Sutton  and  Sons,  who 
have  had  ample  opportunities  of  observing  Ihia  plant.  It 
is  perfectly  hardy,  and  will  therefore  pass  through  the 
winter  without  taking  any  harm.  Autumn-sown  plants 
are  sturdier  and  stronger  than  those  sown  in  the  spring. 

C  F.  3'orA:e.— If  the  patches  are  very  large  or  numerous 
from  the  removal  of  the  Daisies,  you  had  better  at  once 
patch  with  good  turf,  to  be  followed  by  a  top-dressing  of 
veiy  short  manure,  wood  ashes,  and  loam  in  about  equal 
parts,  passing  this  through  a  sieve  of  three-quarter-inch 
mesh.  If  the  gaps  are  not  of  a  size  to  warrant  the  use  of 
turf,  the  better  way  will  be  to  apply  the  top-dressing  at 
once,  and  in  April  obtain  good  lawn  grass  from  a  reliable 
source,  thickly  sowing  the  same  over  the  bare  spots,  and, 
finally,  give  a  further  dressing  of  finely-sifted  wood  ashes 
over  all.  When  the  young  grass  is  well  up,  a  slight 
dressing  of  sulphate  of  ammonia  could  be  given  at  the  rate 
of  lib.  to  a  barrowful  of  finely-sifted  loam  or  wood  ashes. 
The  soil  and  the  manure  should  be  thoroughly  mixed,  and 
lightly  sown  over  the  lawn. 


TREES    AND    SHRUBS. 

The  Douglas  Fir  {H.  H.  Wyndham). — AmoBg 
the  Californian  trees  which  are  suitable  for  our 
country,  perhaps  the  most  tried  so  far  is  the 
Douglas  Fir,  but  we  cannot  see  that  the  trials 
made  up  to  now  in  England  confirm  the  hopes  of 
it,  although  we  do  see  it  thriving  well  occasion- 
ally here  and  there,  especially  in  open,  free  soils 
in  the  West  Country,  in  Ireland,  and  in  Norfolk. 
The  Menzies'  Spruce  or  Fir,  however,  sometimes 
called  a  variety  of  the  Douglas,  is,  we  think,  at 
least  as  well  worthy  of  planting  as  the  Douglas. 
We  have  seen  some  plantations  of  it  on  our  cold 
Eastern  Coast  handsome  in  colour,  tall,  and  rapid 
in  growth,  with  fine  effect.  The  fact  of  its  having 
been  introduced  into  the  State  forests  of  Prussia 
is  also  a  point  worth  noting.  It  should  be  tried 
in  light  and  open  soils. 

Climbees  on  Trees  (Gaiiseway).—Tlhei  diffi- 
culty of  displaying  the  features  of  the  climber 
is  found  in  the  poverty  of  the  soil  near  the 
tree,  together  with  the  shade  given  by  the  tree 
itself.  Fresh  soil,  it  is  true,  can  be  given  for 
planting  the  climber  in,  and  this  further  stimu- 
lated by  soakings  of  liquid  manure,  but  even 
then  climbers  sometimes  refuse  to  grow  at  all. 
Deciduous  trees  only  are  suited  for  this  mode  of 
planting,  and  those  not  having  a  heavy  or  dense 
head  of  foliage.  The  Acacias,  Laburnums,  and 
such-like  may  in  many  cases  be  utilised  in  pro- 
ducing very  pretty  effects  in  the  near  or  distant 
landscape.  The  common  form  of  the  Virginian 
Creeper  is  better  for  this  purpose  than  the  neat 
and  small-leaved  Ampelop'is  Veitchi,  because  its 
loose  sprays  hanging  from  overhead  branches 
bring  its  colour  and  graceful  aspect  into  greater 
prominence.  Much  care  is  needed  on  the  part  of 
those  having  to  do  the  mowing  of  the  grass  near 
trees  so  planted,  otherwise  the  labour  extending 
over  several  years  may  be  undone  in  a  moment. 


Clematises  are  very  pretty  subjects  for  trailing 
over  large  bushes  or  low  standard  trees  ;  so  are 
the  Honeysuckle  and  Wistaria. 

T.  J.  il'.— The  best  plan  to  adopt  with  your  Oak  is  to 
cut  the  brauches  away  at  the  first  living  branch  below  the 
dead  portions,  at  the  same  time  coating  all  the  wounds 
over  with  tar.  Do  not  remove  all  the  younp:  growth  away 
from  the  trunk  ;  thin  it  out  and  leave  a  number  of  the 
strongest  and  best-placed  branches.  These  will  aesist  the 
tree  to  recover. 

U.  P.  SmjiWie.— The  Cornish  Heath  is  one  of  the  latest 
flowering  of  all  the  hardy  Heaths,  and  is  still  nicely  in 
bloom  after  the  colour  has  faded  from  the  numerous 
varieties  of  the  common  Ling  (Calluna  vulgaris).  It  is  one 
of  the  most  desirable  of  our  native  or  European  Heaths, 
being  quite  hardy,  growing  freely  in  any  soil  that  is  devoid 
of  lime,  and  flowering  with  unfailing  regularity  from 
August  to  the  end  of  autumn.  Its  dark  green  leaves  are 
larger  than  those  of  most  Ericas,  and  the  flowers,  which 
are  produced  in  the  closely-set  leaf  axils,  form  in  the  mass, 
large,  erect,  tapering  racemes,  which  give  a  most  graceful 
aspect  to  the  plant.  In  the  ordinary  form  the  flowers  are 
of  a  pale  reddish  purple  colour,  but  there  are  besides  a 
pretty  variety  with  white  flowers  called  alba,  and  another 
with  more  closely-packed  racemes  called  grandiflora. 


ROSE    GARDEN, 

Roses  as  Lakge  Bushes  (H.  R.  Rose). — Many 
Roses  will  make  large  bushes  if  planted  in  good 
soil,  well  looked  after,  and  lightly  pruned. 
Among  those  that  specially  lend  themselves  to 
forming  large  bushes  are  Claire  Jacquier,  Diwson 
Rose,  Reine  Olga  de  Wurtemburg,  Ulrioh  Brunner, 
Waltham  Climber  No.  1,  Magna  Charta,  Mme. 
Plantier,  Gloire  de  Dijon,  Flora,  Fellenberg, 
Conrad  F.  Meyer,  Rose  Blanc  double  de  Courbet, 
rugosa  rosea,  and  Mme.  Alfred  Carriiire. 

Buttonhole  Roses  {31.  G.  G.).—Al\  the  fol- 
lowing produce  neat  flowers  suitable  for  making 
buttonholes.  The  large  show  Tea  Roses  are  now 
largely  worn,  but  you  will  find  those  mentioned 
below  the  most  serviceable :  A.  K.  Williams, 
W.  A.  RiohardEon,  L'Ideal,  Gustave  R^^is,  Papa 
Gontier,  Souv.  de  Catherine  Guillot,  Killarney, 
Sunrise,  Mme.  Abel  Cbatenay,  Souvenir  du 
President  Carnot,  common  Moss,  Blanche  Moreau, 
Victor  Hugo,  Bouquet  d'Of,  Anna  Olivier,  Mme. 
Falcot,  Mme.  Hoste,  Mme.  P.  Perny,  and  Marie 
van  Houtte. 

Tea  P>,oses  in  the  Highlands  (^4.  A.). — We 
do  not  doubt  your  ability  to  grow  Tea  Roses  in 
the  Highland  glen  you  refer  to,  seeing  that  the 
soil  is  good  and  that  you  are  well  sheltered  from 
the  east.  There  used  to  be  some  excellent  Roses 
produced  around  Perth,  and  no  doubt  there  are 
still.  Aa  a  winter  protection  to  bush  plants 
nothing  can  excel  soil.  If  you  have  some  nice 
sifted  soil  to  put  around  each  plant  to  a  depth  of 
about  4  inches  to  6  inches  you  will  find  the  basal 
eyes  as  sound  in  the  spring  as  you  could  wish. 
Keep  the  plants  thus  moulded  up  until  about 
April,  or  until  you  prune  the  plants,  which  would 
be  about  the  middle  of  that  month.  Should  the 
winter  prove  a  very  severe  one  Bracken  Fern  may 
with  advantage  be  stuck  among  the  branches  of 
the  plants,  but  this  should  always  be  removed  at 
mild  intervals.  As  regards  Crimson  Rambler 
covering  a  7foot  arch  the  first  season,  this  could 
be  done  by  procuring  good  plants,  pot  grown, 
having  that  length  of  growth.  We  should  prefer 
plants  that  had  been  potted  up  from  the  open 
ground  and  that  had  been  established  in  pots  for 
one  year.  Such  plants  need  not  be  cut  back,  and 
they  will  make  a  show  at  once. 

T.  W. ,/.— Good  climbing  Roses  for  the  greenhouse  are 
Celine  Forestier,  Climbing  Niphetos,  Man^chal  Niel,  For- 
tune's Yellow,  Reve  d'Or,  and  Solfaterre. 

S.  T.  A'.— Pegging  down  is  an  excellent  method  of 
treating  vigorous  growing  Koses.  Plant  them  from 
2  feet  G  inches  to  3  feet  apart,  prune  hard  the  first  year, 
then  the  following  year  tie  down  the  long  growths  parallel 
to  the  ground.  Flowers  will  appear  along  the  shoots. 
Later  on  young  growths  start  up  from  the  base,  and  if 
allowed  to  grow  upright  will  blonm  about  a  month  later 
than  the  pegged  down  shoots.  When  the  long  ones  appear 
worn  out,  cut  them  clean  away  and  peg  down  young  ones 
instead,  but  they  will  usually  last  two  or  three  years. 
Beds  of  Roses  so  treated  make  a  fine  feature  on  a  lawn, 
such  kinds  as  W.  A.  Richardson,  Alisttr  Stella  Gray, 
Gustave  Regis,  and  others  blooming  most  profusely.  Last 
summer  we  saw  a  bed  of  Rose  Clio  treated  in  this  way, 
and  the  whole  bed  was  simply  bristling  with  buds  and 
flowers.  Grace  Darling,  too,  is  amenable  to  this  treatment.  I 


ORCHIDS. 

Dendrop.ium  Thyrsiflordm  (A.  J.  JJowne). — 
It  is  one  of  the  most  common,  yet  one  of  the  best 
and  most  useful,  of  the  evergreen  kinds,  easily 
grown  and  very  free  blooming.  The  ground 
c  jlour  of  the  sepals  and  petals  varies  considerably, 
embracing  pure  white  and  various  tints  of  flesh 
and  rose  colour.  The  lip  is  the  same  in  all  cases 
— a  deep  golden  yellow  that  enhances  the  beauty 
of  both  the  pure  while  and  rosy  tinted  segments. 
It  is  a  free-rooting  and  vigorous-growing  species, 
and  may  with  advantage  be  given  fairly  wide 
pots,  the  drainage  being  ample,  never  less  than 
half  their  depth.  The  compost  should  also  be 
used  in  a  rough  state,  the  peat  being  of  the  best 
quality  and  mixed  with  half  its  bulk  of  clean, 
fresh  sphagnum.  Newly-imported  plants  of  this 
Orchid  often  arrive  in  such  a  condition,  that  to 
anyone  unacquainted  with  the  influence  of  a 
warm,  moist  house  they  would  not  seem  of  any 
value — not  a  green  leaf  to  be  seen  on  them,  and 
the  pseudo-bulbs  shrunk  and  shrivelled  out  of  all 
shape. 

X.  1'.  /T.— Ca'logyne  barbata  is  a  most  useful  winter- 
flowering  kind,  first  discovered  by  Gnfflth  many  years  ago 
in  Bhotan,  and  afterwards  by  the  late  Thomas  Lobbon  the 
Khasya  Hills  at  .'5,000  feet  to  C,(»J0  feet  altitude.  Under 
cultivation  it  succeeds  well  with  somewhat  cool  treat- 
ment, and  will  make  a  nice  subject  for  either  basket  or 
pot,  provided  the  drainage  is  well  seen  to.  During  active 
growth  it  enjoys  a  fair  supply  of  water  at  its  roots,  but 
much  less  after  its  growths  are  matured.  The  flowers  are 
produced  upon  erect  racemes,  and  will  continue  in  perfec- 
tion for  a  long  period  provided  they  are  kept  free  from 
damp. 

//.  W.  IF.— Dendrobium  Macarthia'  is,  unfortunately, 
rather  diflicult  to  grow.  Newly-imported  plants,  if  they 
have  not  suffered  too  much  in  transit,  are  superior  to  those 
that  have  been  iu  cultivation  for  any  length  of  time,  and 
when  procurable  should  be  obtained.  They  will  usually 
start  away  vigorously  at  once,  and  should,  in  consequence, 
be  placed  in  pots  or  baskets,  using  a  compost  that  will  not 
require  renewing  for  some  time.  The  trouble  with  Den- 
drobium  Macarthijc,  as  with  so  many  other  diflicult  sub- 
jects, is  to  maintain  a  constant  supply  of  fresh  air  without 
at  the  same  time  destroying  the  balance  of  the  temperatuie 
as  to  heat  and  moisture.  What  it  seems  to  require  is  a 
house  dripping  with  moisture  from  February  till  November, 
strong  heat,  and  an  ever-changing  atmosphere. 
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Begonia  Bulbs  {L.  C.).- -The  Begonia  tubers, 
now  quite  dormant,  should  be  laid  in  shallow 
boxes  and  just  covered  with  fine  dry  soil,  not 
exactly  parched  up,  but  with  little  moisture  in 
it.  They  may  be  kept  in  any  place  that  is  not 
too  damp,  or  the  temperature  too  high,  as  the 
main  object  is  to  give  them  a  perfect  rest,  for 
instance,  on  the  stage  in  the  greenhouse  where  a 
temperature  of  45"  to  55°  is  maintained.  The 
commencement  of  the  month  of  March  is  a  good 
time  to  pot  the  tubers,  which  are  best  started  in 
comparatively  small  pots,  say,  about  4  inches  in 
diameter,  and  shifted  on  when  required.  A  suit- 
able compost  is  equal  parts  of  good  loam  and 
well-decayed  leaf-mould,  with  some  silver  sand. 
After  potting,  the  soil  must  be  kept  slightly 
moist  till  the  new  growth  appears,  when  the 
water  supply  should  be  increased.  The  plants 
will  then  grow  quickly,  and  especial  care  must 
be  taken  not  to  allow  them  to  become  pot-bound 
before  shifting  them  into  their  flowering  pots. 
Mix  a  little  dry  cow  manure  with  the  soil.  As 
the  roots  take  possession  of  their  new  quarters 
and  the  plants  develop,  liquid  manure  of  some 
kind  is  very  beneficial.  The  best  is  made  from 
cow  or  sheep  droppings,  and  it  is  greatly  improved 
by  a  mixture  of  soot  water  (clear,  of  course). 
The  young  plants  are  sometimes,  but  not  often, 
attacked  hy  aphides  or  green  fly.  Vapourising 
with  the  XL  All  Vaporiser  will,  however,  effec- 
tually destroy  them. 

J.  E.  Brough. — Next  to  the  Poinsettia,  Euphorbia 
jacquinffcHora  is  one  cf  the  brightest  subjects  we  have  for 
this  season  of  the  year.  It  is  more  difficult  to  manage 
than  the  Poinsettia,  requiring  careful  treatment  through- 
out. The  very  slender  roots  are  liable  to  be  killed,  either 
through  drought  or  txcess  of  moisture.  It  is  of  the  first 
importance  to  have  strong  cuttings  to  start  with,  and  this 
can  only  be  done  by  taking  care  of  the  old  plants  after  the 
flowers  have  been'  cut  ;  the  plants  are  then  rather  shabby- 
looking  and  often  get  relegated  to  some  obscure  corner, 
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where  they  are  apt  to  be  neglected.  A  very  few  plants 
kept  in  good  condition  will  give  a  lot  of  cuttingg.  I'nlike 
the  Foinsettiaa,  the  earlier  in  the  year  these  can  be  taken 
the  better.  There  is  little  difficulty  in  rooting  the  cuttings. 


FRUIT     GARDEN. 

About  Vines  (K.  S.). — The  trellis  in  your 
vinery  should  be  about  18  inches  below  the  roof  ; 
8  inches  is  much  too  close.  If  you  have  lowered  it 
to  more  than  a  foot  away  from  the  glass,  no  doubt 
that  will  answer  the  purpose ;  if  you  have  the 
trellis  any  closer  than  from  15  inches  to  18  inches 
the  leaves  are  almost  bound  to  get  scorched.  The 
month  of  January  is  the  best  time  to  insert  vine 
eyes.  You  can  quite  easily  keep  the  shoots 
which  were  cut  oil  the  vines  at  pruning  time  by 
inserting  them  in  a  cool,  moist  medium.  It  is 
even  preferable  to  cut  the  shoots  from  the  vines 
before  Christmas,  tie  them  in  bundles  with  the 
ends  inserted  in  the  soil,  and  place  them  in  a  cold 
position  until  wanted.  Better  results  are 
obtained  from  shoots  thus  retarded  than  from 
those  cut  from  the  vine  just  when  required,  and 
when  the  sap  is  beginning  to  rise.  Now  is  an 
excellent  time  to  cut  ofif  the  shoots.  In  January 
you  can  put  in  the  eyes. 

Diseased  Vine  Roots  (S.  J.  S.). — We  feel 
fully  justified  in  inferring  from  the  diseased 
appearance  of  the  Vine  roots  sent  that  the  border 
when  made  must  have  had  mixed  with  it  con- 
siderable woody  matter,  and  that  in  the  process 
of  decay  fungoid  growth  has  developed.  This 
would  be,  of  course,  very  injurious  to  the  Vines. 
Even  if  such  were  not  the  case  there  might  have 
been  included  strong  nitrogenous  matter,  such  as 
blood  manure,  strong  animal  manures,  or  other 
ingredients  which  in  time  decaying  have 
developed  sourness  and  fungus.  We  strongly 
advise  you  to  remove  all  the  soil  down  to  the 
roots  at  once,  lifting  and  tying  the  roots  up  in 
mats,  just  keeping  them  damp,  then  adding  to 
the  lower  soil  a  good  proportion  of  wood  ashes 
and  old  lime  refuse,  with  some  soot,  well  mixing 
it  and  making  it  fairly  firm,  then  relaying  the 
roots  and  surfacing  with  a  similar  mixture, 
adding  also  1  pint  of  bone-dust  to  each  barrow- 
load  of  soil.  Make  the  surface  fairly  firm  by 
treading,  then  give  a  gentle  watering  to  settle 
the  soil  well  down,  and  add  a  mulch  of  long 
stable  manure,  just  a  thin  coating,  to  help  keep 
the  soil  moist.  An  occasional  syringing  of  the 
Vines  to  help  keep  the  wood  or  bark  a  little 
moist  also  would  be  helpful.  The  wood  ashes, 
lime  refuse,  and  soot  should  help  to  sweeten  the 
soil  and  keep  it  free  from  fungus.  We  do  not 
clearly  understand  whether  the  Vine  border  is 
inside  or  outside,  but  if  outside  it  would  be  wise 
to  place  some  straw-thatched  hurdles  over  the 
newly-planted  roots  during  very  hard  weather 
or  when  heavy  rains  or  snowfalls  take  place.  If 
you  refer  to  the  planting  out  of  Geraniums  on 
the  border  for  the  summer,  we  should  regard 
that  as  a  practice  to  be  strongly  deprecated.  If 
some  flowers  be  needful  sow  such  as  Mignonette. 
Still,  the  border  should  not  be  so  planted  if 
avoidable,  but  rather  give  it  a  thicker  mulch  of 
long  manure  during  hot,  dry  weather. 

S.  J.  S'ione.— Muscat  of  Alexandria  can  be  grown  in  a 
mixed  house  and  with  late  sorts,  but  you  cannot  expect 
such  good  results  as  when  grown  in  a  house  where  the  best 
treatment  can  be  given.  The  Muscat  requires  more 
warmth  for  setting  the  flowers,  and  of  course  an  inside 
border.  Plant  the  Muscat  at  the  warmest  end,  and 
ventilate  carefully  when  in  bloom.  The  Muscat  will  hang 
late,  so  that  the  treatment  given  to  the  other  late  Grapes 
will  be  suitable.  We  do  not  think  the  old  stools  of 
Geraniums  will  do  much  harm  if  you  keep  them  on  the 
dry  side  when  the  Vines  are  at  rest.  You  should  start 
your  Vines  late,  say,  late  in  March  or  early  in  April. 

E.  E. — The  best  plan  to  adopt  under  the  circumstances 
stated  is  to  reduce  the  number  of  young  shoots  now  grow- 
ing on  each  branch  to  one  or  two  by  disbudding— that  is 
to  say,  to  the  same  number  as  would  liave  been  left  had 
the  tree  been  pruned  in  the  usual  way  while  dormant. 
This  will  prevent  bleeding  and  answer  the  same  purpose 
as  if  the  Vine  had  been  pruned  in  the  proper  season. 
That  part  of  the  branch  disbudded  must  not  be  cut  off 
now,  bnt  left  intact  until  the  Vine  is  in  full  leaf,  when  it 
may  be  cut  off  and  no  bleeding  will  take  place.  As  long 
as  the  weather  remains  mild  the  young  growths  on  the 
Vine  will  take  no  harm  without  flre-heat  being  applied, 
but  in  frosty  weather,  unless  you  apply  a  little  Bre-heat 
during  night  time,  you  will  most  likely  lose  your  next 


year's  crop  of  Grapes  and  possibly  irretrievably  damage 
your  Vine.  All  the  artificial  heat  necessary  in  frosty  weather 
will  be  to  maintain  a  minimum  temperature  of  40'  Fahr. 

J.  r.— Rust  on  Grapes  is  a  fungoid  growth,  and  the 
conditions  favourable  to  its  attack  on  the  Vine  are  caused 
by  injudicious  ventilation  in  cold  weather.  It  is  also 
brought  about  by  too  low  a  temperature  at  night  and 
early  morning.  Do  not  give  too  much  front  air  on  cold 
mornings  or  days,  using  the  top  ventilators  more  freely 
instead.  During  the  season  of  growth  have  a  little  flre- 
heat  all  night,  leaving  on  a  chink  of  back  air.  The  best 
way  to  kill  rust  is  to  burn  sulphur  on  the  hot-water  pipes. 
The  sulphur  should  be  mixed  with  warm  water  to  the 
consistency  of  paint,  then  smear  the  pipes  with  it. 
This  should  be  done  on  two  consecutive  evenings.  The 
pipes  should  be  made  so  hot  that  one  can  scarcely  bear  to 
place  one's  hands  on.  The  Vines  should  be  dressed  with 
Gishurst's  Compound  when  at  rest  in  winter.  This  will 
kill  any  spores  there  may  be  left. 
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Road  Scrapings  for  Heavy  Soil  (M.  H. 
Weston). — The  above  are  invaluable  for  heavy 
soils,  and  often  can  be  had  in  large  quantities  at 
a  small  cost.  We  recently  saw  a  garden  where  all 
the  top  soil  had  been  entirely  ruined  by  a  large 
mass  of  clay  having  been  carted  on.  To  remove 
this  was  out  of  the  question,  but  the  best  results 
have  been  secured  by  giving  a  liberal  dressing  of 
town  sweepings,  which  are  obtained  in  boat-loads 
at  merely  the  cost  of  carriage.  Many  can  utilise 
road  scrapings  and  get  similar  results.  These 
cost  little  or  nothing,  and  are  far  superior  tc 
masses  of  animal  manures  for  clayey  land.  It  may 
be  impossible  to  get  large  quantities  at  one  time, 
but  it  IS  a  good  plan  to  treat  a  portion  of  the  garden 
yearly,  doing  what  is  done  thoroughly.  In  time 
such  soil  will  be  in  excellent  condition  for  most 
crops.  It  is  an  easy  matter  to  store  road  scrapings 
during  the  summer,  or  at  a  time  they  cannot  be 
placed  on  the  land,  using  them  at  this  season. 

Diseased  Parsnips  (M.  F.  <?.).— From  the 
appearance  of  the  Parsnip  sent  your  land  is  either 
very  wet  and  badly  drained  or  the  soil  is  heavy 
and  infested  with  worms.  You  give  no  par- 
ticulars to  work  upon,  such  as  soil,  position,  or 
when  the  seed  was  sown,  but  neither  the  seed  nor 
the  variety  is  at  fault,  as  Holborn  Marrow  is  one 
of  the  best  Parsnips  grown.  You  may  have  sown 
the  seed  when  the  soil  was  in  a  soddencd  state  ; 
that  would  affect  the  growth,  but  this  can  be 
easily  altered  in  the  future  by  either  draining  the 
land  or  adding  such  materials  as  burnt  refuse,  old 
mortar  rubble,  coarse  sand  or  road  scrapings,  and 
leaf-soil,  and  thoroughly  exposing  the  land  for 
some  time  before  sowing  by  turning  it  up  roughly 
now  and  not  sowing  the  seed  quite  so  early,  but 
at  a  time  the  soil  is  fairly  dry  and  breaks  up 
freely.  Many  who  only  require  Parsnips  for 
home  supplies  sow  too  early.  April  would  in 
such  soils  be  better  than  February,  as  extra  large 
roots,  except  for  exhibition,  are  not  required ; 
indeed,  those  of  medium  size  are  the  best  in 
quality.  To  get  rid  of  worms  and  slugs  use  lime 
freely  when  digging  the  land. 

The  Best  Peas  (F.  J.  /.).— The  best  Peas  for 
the  purpose  named  are  as  follows  :  For  early 
supplies.  May  Queen,  Sutton's  Early  Giant, 
Sutton's  Ideal,  and  to  follow  on  Stratagem,  Thos. 
Laxton,  Duke  of  Albany,  and  Veitch's  Perfection, 
or  Telephone  if  your  soil  is  at  all  shallow.  For 
later  supplies,  Veitch's  Autocrat,  Sutton's 
Eureka,  Windsor  Castle,  Carter's  Michaelmas, 
and  Late  Queen.  If  you  require  very  early  Peas, 
and  mere  size  of  pod  does  not  count,  but  rather 
want  productiveness  and  good  quality,  you  would 
do  well  to  grow  a  good  lot  of  Veitch's  Chelsea 
Gem,  one  of  the  best  early  Peas  grown,  not  so 
large  as  those  given  above  for  first  crop,  but  equal, 
if  not  superior,  in  yield  of  pod  and  of  excellent 
quality.  Another  very  valuable  early  Pea  is 
Sutton's  Bountiful,  a  green  Pea  and  a  grand 
cropper,  not  a  marrow,  but  of  good  quality.  For 
crop  it  cannot  be  beaten,  and  is  earlier  than  the 
Marrows.  This  may  be  sown  where  the  Marrows 
would  fail  if  sown  too  early.  If  a  dwarf  Pea  is 
desired,  we  mean  as  plants  not  more  than  1  foot 
high,  Carter's  Eight  Weeks  or  Sutton's  King  of 
the  Dwarfs  are  excellent  early  varieties,  and  grand 
for  frame  or  pot  work. 


J.  U.  r.— The  best  Rhubarb  would  be  Uawkes'  Cham, 
pague  for  early  supplies,  if  a  largestalk  is  required.  This 
is  grown  for  market,  and  to  follow  this  Myatt's  Victoria  is 
a  fine  Rhubarb,  large  and  productive,  rich  crimson  in 
colour,  but  later  than  Champagne.  A  still  larger  stalk  is 
Stott's  Monarch,  which  is  a  very  good  variety.  The  above  are 
the  best  with  regard  to  size.  The  best  time  toplant  is  just 
before  the  plants  begin  to  grow,  say,  December  to  February. 
We  prefer  the  last-named  date  for  the  large  later  kinds. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Vakiods  QrESTIONS  (China  Bluc).—Oa  not  replace  the 
turf  arcund  the  stems  of  the  conifers  after  planting  ;  you 
may  leave  the  soil  bare  and  loose  if  it  is  good,  but  if  very 
poor  a  mulch  of  manure  would  be  of  great  advantage. 
The  probable  cause  of  your  Drac:cna  leaves  falling  is  the 
recent  repotting  No  doubt  some  of  the  roots  were 
damaged,  and  this  would  cause  the  leaves  to  fall.  After 
repottieg  little  water  is  required  for  some  time,  until  the 
roots  have  taken  hold  of  the  new  soil.  It  is  very  impor- 
tant to  see  that  the  plant  was  thoroughly  watered  some 
hours  before  being  repotted.  Plant  your  Lilies  of  the  Valley 
out  of  dours  after  forcing.    Do  not  force  them  again. 

Field  Mice  (Lmghurst)  —There  are  two  kinds  of  field 
mice,  the  short-tailed  Held  mouse  or  vole  and  the  long- 
tailed  field  iiiouse.  The  former  make  runs  along  the  grass, 
and  are  best  caught  by  making  pitfalls  in  the  tracks,  at 
least  1  foot  deep,  about  6  inches  wide  at  the  mouth,  and 
much  wider  at  the  bottom.  Into  these  the  mice  fall 
and  cannot  get  out.  Inverted  fiower-pots  sunk  in  the 
ground  are  sometimes  used.  You  may  also  place  traps  in 
their  runs,  and  traps  may  be  used  to  catch  the  long-tailed 
field  mouse.  If  you  can  use  poison,  one  of  the  best  is 
phosphorus,  made  up  with  lard  and  flour.  Scatter  this 
about  the  bulb  beds  if  safe  from  fowls,  animals,  or  chil- 
dren. It  is  said  that  mice  will  nut  dig  through  a  covering 
of  coal  ashes  if  placed  on  the  ground  surface  1  inch 
thick. 

ZiNC-LiNEB  Watek  TANKS  (£'.  A.  T.).— There  are  very 
many  thousands  of  these  tanks  in  use  in  gardens,  and  bad 
such  been  the  case  we  should  have  heard  of  the  fact  or 
have  observed  it  in  our  own  experience.  We  certainly 
have  not  done  so.  At  the  same  time  should  the  water 
used  be  strongly  impregnated  with  lime  and  the  tank  not 
frequently  emptied,  we  should  not  like  to  say  that  there 
is  no  danger  of  the  water  being  contaminated  by  the 
presence  of  lead  from  the  zinc.  But  if  the  tank  is 
frequently  emptied  the  danger  of  contamination  from  this 
source  would  be  so  infinitesimal  as  not  to  count.  IE  you 
have  other  sources  of  supply  near  at  hand  try  a  change  of 
water  for  a  month  or  so  and  note  the  result.  Rain  water, 
no  doubt,  is  the  best  to  use  for  watering  plants  with  when 
it  can  be  obtained  in  an  unadulterated  condition  ;  but 
the  atmosphere  of  large  towns  is  so  impregnated  with 
sulphur  and  other  impurities  that  it  is  unsafe  to  use  it  for 
watering  plants  when  collected  from  the  roofs  of  houses, 
&c.  We  presume  that  your  greenhouse  tank  is  not  at  any 
time  supplied  from  this  source. 

Technical  Terms  Explained  (T.  Comber).  —  The 
Manetti  stock  is  a  variety  of  Rose  employed  by  Rose 
growers  to  bud  the  cultivated  sorts  upon.  Id  the  summer 
various  sorts  of  Roses  are  budded  upon  the  stems  of  the 
Manetti  stock,  as  near  to  the  root  as  possible.  It  is  usually 
employed  for  Hybrid  Perpetuais.  A  Paradise  stock  is  a 
variety  of  Apple  that  produces  fibrous  roots  near  the 
surface.  It  is  also  slow  in  growth.  If  Apples  are  budded 
on  this  stock,  the  Apple  grows  faster  than  the  stock,  and 
consequently,  owing  to  the  slower  growth  of  the  latter, 
growth  of  the  tree  is  arrested,  and  fruit  buds  are  produced 
instead.  Amateurs  who  desire  Apple  trees  to  fruit 
quickly  plant  trees  upon  the  Paradise  stock.  The  French 
Paradise  or  Doucin  stock  is  merely  a  selected  form.  A 
Crab  stock  is  merely  a  seedling  Crab  Apple.  Being  raised 
from  seed  it  djflers  from  the  Paradise  in  that  its  roots 
strike  straight  down  as  most  seedling  trees  do.  Crab  stocks 
are  used  principally  for  standard  Apples  where  one 
desires  a  tree  to  grow  rapidly,  tjuince  stocks  are  raised 
from  seeds  or  layers.  They  are  allied  to  the  Pear,  and  used 
to  make  the  trees  bear  quickly  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
Paradise  is  used  for  Apples.  A  maiden  tree  is  a  plant  one 
year  old.  When  an  Apple  stock  is  budded  the  next 
season  the  stock  is  cut  away  close  to  the  inserted  bud. 
The  eye  or  bud  grows  out,  and  usually  makes  one  long 
growth  about  4  feet  in  length.  This  plant  by  the  end  of 
the  year  is  termed  a  "  maiden  "  tree. 

Names  of  Plants.— ■/.  G.  G.—t,  Oestrum  (Habrotliam- 
Dus)  elegans  ;  2.  Begonia  Turnford  Hall ;  3,  Costus  igneus. 

Barold  Walters.— I,  Hamamelis  arborea ;  2,  Forsythia 

suspensa  ;   3,  Chimouanthus  fragrans ;   4,  Lonicera  8tan- 

dishil. }Yexham. A  variety  of  Cupressua  lawsoniana, 

but  cannot  say  which  one  without  further  particulars. 

Gardener.- Jacobinia  chrysostephana. Mrs.  Van  Pole, 

1,  Cypripedium  insigne  Harefleld  Hall ;  2.  C.  i.  Agatbfc  ;  3, 

C.  i.  montanum ;  4,  C.  i.  Portia. J.  O.  Ueston.—ReUo- 

phila  scandens.  The  pink  Freesia  is  Freesia  Armstrongii ; 
the  blue  flower  is  Eranthemum  pulchellum.  We  cannot 
undertake  to  name  varieties  of  Codlicum  (Croton).  Please 
always  number  the  specimeas. 

Names  of  Fruit, —J".  Tuzard,  Wareham.—Ihe  largest 
fruit  is  Josephine  de  Malines,  the  smallest  round  fruit  is 
Marie  Guise. H.  Wiseman. — I,  Pear  Diiyenri;d'AIen(,'nn  ; 

2,  Knight's  Monarch  ;  8,  Winter  Nelis. )!'.  J.  llcatli  — 

Apple  Wellington,  or  Dumelow's  Seedling.- (Jran'/tam. 

— 1,  Apple  Winter  Queening  ;  2,  Pear  Duyenrc  d'Aleinjon  ; 

3,  Apple  Newton  Wonder  ;  4,  Bismarck Wiejton-hire. — 

Apple  Waltham  Abbey  Seedling. — -^2'.  Pearton.~l,  Pear 
Josephine  de  Mallnes  ;  2,  Beunif-  Ranee;  .'i,  not  recognised. 

J,    W.    Deale.~l,  Pear  DiicheEse    de    Bordeaux ;    2, 

Olivier  dea  Seires  ;  3,  Nouvelle  Fulvie  ;  4,  Easter  Itsuric. 
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LEGAL     POINTS. 

Locking  Gate  {T.  L.). — Unless  your  landlord 
is  entitled  to  a  right  of  way  through  the  gate  he 
cannot  object  to  your  locking  it. 

Straying  Animals  {F.  D.  C). — The  fine  for 
permitting  animals  to  stray  upon  a  highway  is 
imposed  by  the  Highway  Act,  1864,  which 
applies  to  all  parts  of  England. 

Notice  to  Servant  {W.  H.). — If  a  hind  is 
engaged  for  a  year  he  must  be  retained  for  that 
period  ;  but  if  he  is  engaged  by  the  week,  only  a 
week's  notice  is  necessary.  An  under-gardener 
can  usually  be  dismissed  at  a  week's  notice,  but  a 
head-gardener,  in  the  absence  of  a  special  stipula- 
tion to  the  contrary,  would  be  entitled  to  a  moath's 
notice  in  the  same  way  as  any  other  domestic  ser- 
vant. When  deciding  what  notice  should  be  given 
to  a  hind  or  servant  in  husbandry,  regard  must  be 
had  to  the  custom  in  the  neighbourhood  as  to 
determining  engagements  of  this  description. 

Stopping  dp  Highway  (/.  F.  W.). — The 
saying  "once  a  highway,  always  a  highway" 
applies  to  all  public  rights  of  way.  When  a  way 
has  once  been  dedicated  to  the  use  of  the  public 
the  public  rights  cannot  be  lost  or  extinguished, 
except  by  means  of  a  special  Act  of  Parliament 
or  a  justice's  order  made  in  pursuance  of  the 
Highways  Acta.  The  justices  may  make  an  order 
to  stop  up  or  divert  a  highway.  The  proceedings 
being  complicated  the  services  of  a  solicitor  are 
usually  required  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  an 
order,  but  the  expense  involved  is  in  most  cases 
not  very  considerable.  In  London  certain  courts 
and  alleys  may  be  closed  under  the  provisions  of 
one  of  the  Metropolitan  Paving  Acts,  known  as 
Michael  Angelo  Taylor's  Act.  The  public  may 
acquire  a  right  of  way  by  express  dedication  by 
the  owner  or  by  user.  If  the  owner  desires  to 
prevent  the  public  from  obtaining  a  right  of  way 
he  must  show  his  intention  in  an  unmistakable 
manner.  This  may  be  done  by  constructing  a 
gate  or  barrier  and  keeping  it  closed  on  several 
occasions  during  the  year.  The  general  pre- 
sumption of  law  is  that  the  soil  of  the  road 
belongs  to  the  proprietors  of  the  land  on  either 
side,  subject  to  the  public  right  of  passage. 

Income  Tax  (N.  O.).— Schedule  "B"  com- 
prises the  tax  on  the  benefit  derived  from 
the  occupation  of  land  for  agricultural  purposes. 
Where  the  land  is  let  the  tax  is  payable  by  the 
farmer.  Where  the  owner  retains  the  land  in  his 
possession  the  tax  is  payable  by  him.  The  annual 
value  is  the  basis  of  assessment.  The  tax  is 
payable  on  one-third  only  of  such  annual  value. 
The  assessments  are  made  annually,  but  the 
valuations  are  usually  allowed  to  stand  for  five 
years.  A  farmer  may  elect  to  be  assessed  under 
Schedule  "  D"  instead  of  under  Schedule  "B," 
in  which  case  the  profits  arising  from  the  occupa- 
tion of  the  land  in  his  possession  will  be  chargeable 
as  profits  of  a  trade.  The  right  to  assessment 
under  Schedule  "D"  seems  to  be  a  doubtful 
privilege.  Abatements  are  allowed  in  respect  of 
small  incomes.  For  the  purposes  of  such  abate- 
ments the  farmer's  income  is  taken  to  be  one-third 
of  the  annual  value,  viz.,  the  amount  on  which 
tax  is  payable,  eg.,  if  the  annual  value  is  £480 
only,  the  tax  is  payable  on  one-third  of  that  sum, 
viz.,  £160.  Persons  possessing  incomes  of  £160 
are,  however,  exempt  from  the  payment  of  tax, 
so  that  in  the  case  of  a  farm  of  the  annual  value 
of  £480  no  tax  whatever  is  payable  by  the 
occupier.  If  the  value  exceeds  £480,  and  does 
not  exceed  £1  200,  tax  will  be  payable  on  one- 
third  of  £1,200.  viz  ,  £400.  Persons  in  receipt  of 
incomes  of  £400  are,  however,  entitled  to  an 
abatement  of  £160  of  the  £400,  so  that  tax  is 
only  payable  on  £240.  For  the  purposes  of  an 
abatement  the  farmer  must,  however,  include  not 
only  the  annual  value  of  his  farm,  but  the  income 
arising  from  the  remainder  of  his  property.  If 
the  annual  value  proves  to  be  more  than  the  pre- 
liminary estimate  the  occupier  will  be  entitled  to 
have  the  assessment  rectified,  but  he  must  claim 


a  return  of  the  duty  within  one  year  from  April  5. 
The  tax  is  payable  three  months  in  advance,  i.  e., 
the  tax  year  ends  on  April  .3,  but  the  tax  is 
payable  on  or  before  January  1. 


OBITUARY. 


OLIVEK  TIET.JENS  HEMSLEY. 
We  have  received  with  great  regret  the  news  of 
the  death  of  Mr.  Oliver  T.  Hemsley,  the  only  son  of 
Mr.  W.  BottingHemsley,  F.  R.  S. ,  keeper  of  the  her- 
barium. Royal  Gardens,  Kew.  Mr.  0.  T.  Hemsley, 
who  was  only  twenty-nine  years  old  and  leaves  a 
widow  and  infant  daughter,  held  the  appoint- 
ment of  superintendent  of  the  Government  Hor- 
ticultural Gardens,  Lahore,  Punjaub.  He  worked 
and  studied  in  the  Royal  Gardens,  Kew,  and  left 
there  in  1898  to  take  up  an  appointment  at  the 
Cinchona  Factory,  Muagpoo.  He  afterwards 
went  as  assistant  superintendent  of  the  Govern- 
ment Gardens  at  Lahore,  subsequently  succeeding 
Mr.  Hein  as  superintendent.  Mr.  Hemsley  was 
educated  at  Dr.  White's  School,  Turnham  Green, 
and  at  King's  College  School,  London.  At  the 
age  of  seventeen,  in  1893,  he  entered  the  Royal 
Gardens,   Kew.      Mr.  Hemsley's  work  in  India 


the  late  OLIVER  T.  HEMSLEY. 

gave  great,  satisfaction,  and  he  was  highly  spoken 
of  in  the  (lovernment  reports.  All  those  who 
knew  Mr.  0.  T.  Hemsley  at  Kew  will  hear  with 
regret  of  his  early  death,  and  the  many  friends 
of  Mr.  W.  B  Hemsley  will  join  with  us  in  sym- 
pathising with  him  in  his  sad  bereavement. 
Mr.  Hemsley  received  the  news  of  the  death  of 
his  son  on  Saturday  last,  the  6th  inst.,  by  cable, 
and  an  hour  afterwards  came  a  cheery  letter  from 
the  son  whose  loss  his  parents  now  mourn. 


HARRISON  WEIR. 
The  death  of  Mr.  Harrison  Weir  occurred  on 
Wednesday,  the  3rd  inst.,  at  his  residence.  Poplar 
Hall,  Appledore,  Kent.  He  was  a  man  of  many 
parts,  but  was,  perhaps,  best  known  as  one  of 
the  foremost  animal  painters  of  his  day.  There 
were  few  things  in  Nature  upon  which  he  was 
not  an  authority,  and  I  realised  this  when  spending 
a  most  enjoyable  afternoon  with  him  in  his  garden 
in  the  latter  part  of  last  spring  He  had  been  in 
failing  health  for  some  time  past,  and  although 
over  eighty  years  of  age,  and,  as  he   told  me. 


hardly  ever  free  from  pain,  yet  his  manner  was 
as  breezy  and  boisterous  as  a  schoolboy  almost  up 
to  the  last.  In  his  garden  at  Appledore  was  to 
be  found  an  excellent  assortment  of  herbaceous 
plants  and  shrubs,  his  collection  of  Lilacs  and 
Paeony  species  being  a  most  varied  and  interesting 
one.  He  also  cultivated  the  old  Florists' Tulips 
and  a  good  many  Daffodils,  and  was  at  one  time 
a  member  of  the  Narcissus  Committee  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society.  Mr.  Weir  was  born  at 
Lewes  in  1824,  and  his  third  wile,  whom  he' 
married  in  1899,  survives  him. 
Rye.  F.  H.  C. 


OLD     ORCHARDS     AND 
NEW    PLANTATIONS. 

EXPERIENCE  in  some  of  the  western, 
counties,  which  include  the  largest- 
acreage  under  fruit,  would  lead  to  the 
conclusion  that  an  undue  proportion 
is  very  unprofitably  occupied.  The 
period  of  neglect  following  the  first- 
decadence  of  the  Cider  industry  has  extended  in 
too  many  cases  to  our  own  times,  with  the  result 
that  old,  diseased,  and  decay  ingtreesarefrequently 
found  venerable  ruins,  or  overflowing  store  places 
for  all  the  insects  and  fungus  pests  imaginable. 
Some  years  back  I  had  occasion  to  inspect  a. 
number  of  farm  orchards  in  Devonshire,  and  it 
was  both  surprising  and  painful  to  see  excellent 
cultivators  of  the  land  content  to  allow  their 
fruit  trees  to  remain  in  such  a  terrible  state.  In 
the  worst  examples  every  branch  was  laden  with 
lichen  and  moss,  huge  limbs  broken  by  stormfr 
were  allowed  to  remain  in  a  torn  state  until 
decay  had  penetrated  to  the  main  stems,  and' 
attempts  to  cleanse  them,  to  thin  the  crowded 
growths,  or  to  afford  any  manurial  aid  were  rare. 
An  improvement  is  being  effected  in  the  county 
named,  but  the  process  is  naturally  a  slow  one, 
for  it  is  difficult  to  move  either  landlords  or 
tenants  in  the  right  direction.  In  other  counties- 
similar  defects  may  be  seen,  but  the  good  work 
of  thoroughly  practical  horticultural  instructors 
is  beginning  to  yield  satisfactory  results,  though, 
much  more  remains  to  be  done  before  farm 
orchards  generally  can  be  placed  on  an  equal 
basis  with  the  leading  market  garden  plantations. 
The  task  of  renovating  an  old,  neglected 
orchard  is  considerable,  and  it  is  useless  to  adopt 
half  measures  in  the  undertaking.  Several  well- 
intentioned  attempts  known  to  me  have  failed 
mainly  because  the  efforts  were  not  followed  up 
sufficiently  long  to  produce  lasting  results.  At 
the  present  time  I  have  an  old  farm  orchard 
under  observation  which  is  typical  of  numbers  of 
others.  It  is  4  acres  or  5  acres  in  extent,  and, 
judging  by  the  remains  of  the  oldest  trees,  it 
must  date  back  over  100  years.  It  has  included 
both  Cider  Apples  and  Perry  Pears,  but  few  of 
these  are  now  left,  Plums  and  Damsons  having 
to  some  extent  filled  their  places.  A  few  years 
ago  this  was  taken  in  hand  by  a  fruit-grower, 
and  all  the  Apple  trees  which  were  known  to  be 
of  comparatively  useless  varieties  were  cut  back 
and  regrafted  with  other  sorts  of  proved  merit. 
The  work  was  admirably  done.  In  some  cases  as 
many  as  twenty  or  thirty  branches  were  grafted. 
The  scions  formed  good  unions,  and  now,  only 
three  years  from  the  time  of  the  operation, 
excellent  heads  are  developing. 

Another  means  of  improving  the  orchard  was 
tried,  but  that,  too,  is  not  likely  to  yield  good 
results,  owing  to  the  neglect  of  two  important 
factors.  Young,  healthy  Apple  trees  of  the  best 
varieties  were  selected  for  tilling  the  vacancies 
caused  by  the  removal  of  old,  decayed  stems.  In 
most  oases  they  were,  however,  planted  in  the 
exhausted  soil  that  had  been  occupied  by  the 
aged  ruins.  The  grass  was  either  replaced  over 
the  roots  or  it  was  allowed  to  grow  over  the 
space  unchecked,  and  in  some  instances  the 
young  trees  were  planted  partly  under  the  shade 
of  the  older  trees,  or  in  dangerous  proximity  to 
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them.  The  explanation  given  is  that  it  was 
intended  "ultimately"  to  remove  all  the  old 
trees  and  allow  the  young  ones  the  whole  space. 
But  what  can  be  expected  to  result  from  these 
early  years  of  crippled  struggles?  The  stunted, 
imperfect  growth  proves  already  how  great  and 
long-lasting  the  evil  will  be.  In  brief,  it  is  a 
waste  of  money  and  labour  to  "renovate"  old 
orchards  in  such  a  manner,  yet  this  is  only  an 
example  of  many  where  attempts  at  improvement 
have  been  nullified  by  the  neglect  of  a  few  simple 
matters. 

When  the  varieties  are  unsuitable  and  the 
stems  are  in  a  sound  and  healthy  state  no  opera- 
tion can  be  more  likely  to  produce  satisfactory 
results  than  regrafting,  provided  the  stems  are 
thoroughly  cleansed  both  in  winter  and  summer. 
Old  diseased  trees  should  be  removed  and  burnt ; 
but  unless  a  large  space  is  quite  cleared,  filling 
up  with  young  trees  is  not  a  method  to  be 
recommended. 

Orchards,  like  the  one  in  question,  which  are 
laid  down  to  grass  and  utilised  for  pigs  and 
poultry  receive  a  good  deal  of  manurial  aid,  but 
the  older  trees  are  helped  materially  by  applica- 
tions of  liquid  manure  when  growth  and  fruit 
are  developing.  In  one  of  the  most  successful  of 
such  orchards  known  to  me  the  occupier  attributes 
a  large  share  of  the  satisfactory  growth  and  crops 
to  annual  attention  in  the  supplies  of  well-diluted 
Tquid  manure.  R.  Lewis  Castle. 


M  I  S  C  E  LLAN E  O  U  S . 

HINTS    ON    STOKING. 

FE  W  gardening  operations  are  more 
difficult  to  learn  than  stoking.  Many 
men  never  seem  able  to  regulate  the 
fires  so  as  to  maintain  that  regular 
temperature  so  essential  to  successful 
gardening  under  glass.  The  writer  has 
had  during  the  last  twenty-five  years  an  exten- 
sive experionce  of  most  of  the  forms  of  boiler  in 
nee  at  the  present  time,  and  hopes  to  beable  to  give 
a  few  practical  hints  that  may  be  of  use  to  young 
gardeners  as  well  as  to  amateurs,  who  have  the 
greatest  ditficulty  in  economically  heating  their 
glass  structures.  After  a  very  careful  study  of 
the  various  patterns  of  boilers,  I  have  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  plain  "saddle"  is  as 
good  as  any.  I  do  not  at  the  same  time  dis- 
parage any  of  the  other  makes,  but  because  of 
its  simplicity  of  construction,  its  moderate  cost, 
and  general  reliability  I  consider  the  plain 
"saddle"  the  most  satisfactory.  Of  course  for 
very  small  houses  a  form  of  the  slow  combustion 
pattern  is  very  suitable,  while  for  heating  very 
large  ranges  some  of  the  water-tube  boilers  are 
very  econora'cal.  At  the  same  time  it  is  seldom 
that  we  have  the  choosing  of  the  boiler.  We 
have  to  stoke,  and  my  idea  ia  rather  to  show  in  a 
general  way  how  best  to  heat  economically  with 
such  boilers  as  we  happen  to  have  charge  of. 

No  two  furnaces  act  exactly  alike,  and  I  must 
here  state  that  the  hints  given  must  be  taken  as 
applying  to  an  average  apparatus.  In  every 
■case  it  is  most  important  that  thorough  cleanli- 
ness be  studied,  as  no  matter  how  good  the 
furnace  is,  if  clogged  with  dirt  it  is  foolish  to 
expect  satisfactory  results. 

Before  startini^  a  fire,  therefore,  see  that  all 
•dust  and  aahes  are  removed  from  the  furnace  and 
ash-box,  also  that  the  flues  are  free  from  soot. 
If  the  furnace  hag  a  good  draught  a  fire  may  be 
btarted  in  a  very  short  time  with  nothing  but  a 
good  wisp  of  straw.  Place  the  straw  evenly 
and  not  too  loosely  in  the  furnace,  and  over  it  a 
shovelful  or  two  of  email  coal,  apply  a  match, 
give  full  draught,  and  in  a  ver}'  short  time  a 
good  fire  will  result.  Of  course,  where  the 
draught  is  only  moderate  dry  sticks  must  be 
used.  There  is  usually  little  difficulty  in  making 
a  fire  do  well  when  it  has  to  be  kept  going 
briskly.  Where  so  many  fail  is  iu  regulating 
the  fire  so  that  a  steady  heat  is  maintained  for 


a  lengthy  period.  After  the  pipes  have  been 
well  warmed  and  the  temperature  is  about  right, 
it  is  necessary  to  see  how  we  are  to  keep  this 
going  without  waste.  A  first-rate  plan  is  to  push 
the  burning  embers  well  back  in  the  furnace,  and 
then  to  throw  on  a  fair  amount  of  fresh  fuel. 

By  this  method  we  can  usually  turn  any  form 
of  furnace  into  a  slow  combustion  one.  A  fire 
so  made  burns  slowly  and  steadily,  and  if  both 
furnace  and  ash-box  doors  are  closed,  and  the 
damper  partly  closed,  the  heat  is  retained  for  a 
long  time. 

In  banking  for  the  night  the  very  same  method 
should  be  adopted,  only  it  must  be  seen  that  there 
are  plenty  of  live  embers,  or  the  fire  may  either 
go  out  altogether  or  be  too  long  in  burning  up. 

Should  any  doubt  be  felt  on  the  point,  turn  on 
full  draught  for  a  few  minutes  so  as  to  encourage 
the  fire  to  catch  on  to  the  fresh  fuel.  Some 
furnaces  have  such  a  strong  draught  that,  even 
with  the  damper  almost  close  shut,  they  burn  up 
fiercely,  and  are  often  very  low  in  the  morning. 
To  obviate  this,  the  fuel  for  banking  should  be 
broken  quite  fine,  and  be  beaten  into  the  furnace 
with  the  fire  shovel.  A  good  plan  is  also  to  finish 
up  with  a  quantity  of  fine  ashes  over  the  fuel. 

On  starting  the  fire  in  the  morning,  first  well 
rake  out  all  dust  and  clinkers,  then  throw  on  a 
fair  quantity  of  good  fuel,  put  on  full  draught, 
and  after  the  heat  is  well  up,  repeat  as  already 
advised. 

As  to  the  kind  of  fuel  to  use,  it  is  always  safe 
to  use  the  best  obtainable.  Where  it  can  be  had 
at  reasonable  cost  anthracite  is,  undoubtedly,  the 
best  and  most  economical  in  the  end.  Very  cheap 
coal  is  usually  very  unsatisfactory  and  costly  in 
the  end,  while  a  great  many  furnaces  are  quite 
unsuited  for  burning  coke.  I  have  found,  how- 
ever, that  a  good  fuel  is  made  bj'  mixing  up 
equal  proportions  of  good  small  coal  and  coke. 

C.  B.  P.  L. 
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WAKDIAN  CASES  AND  FILMY  FERNS. 

IT  is  very  seldom  indeed  that  we  see  a 
Wardian  case  in  proper  order,  though 
under  good  management  there  cannot  be 
found  a  more  interesting  ornament  for 
windows  facing  east  or  north-east.  As  a 
general  rule,  we  see  them  crowded  with 
vegetation,  most  of  which  is  entirely  out  of  place, 
consisting  of  rank-growing  plants  of  too  rampant 
habit  for  the  restricted  space  afforded.  Doubtless 
in  many  cases  the  planting  has  been  started  on 
proper  lines  and  with  suitable  plants,  but  the 
clope  conditions  of  case  culture  tend  to  the  deve- 
lopment of  seedlings  from  stray  spores  or  seeds, 
and  these  eventually  assert  themselves  so  much 
as  entirely  to  oust  the  proper  tenants.  In  point 
of  fact,  the  plants  best  fitted  for  Wardian  case 
culture  in  rooms  are  comparatively  few,  and 
embrace  practically  no  flowering  plants  at  all, 
but  only  Mosses  and  Ferns,  or,  if  they  be  kept 
very  dry  and  given  plenty  of  air  and  sun.  Cacti 
may  be  grown  instead  with  pretty  though  curious 
effect.  The  only  benefit,  however,  which  Cacti 
derive  from  case  culture  is  some  protection  from 
dust,  since  they  are  naturally  inhabitants  of 
sunny,  dry  places  exposed  to  every  wind  that 
blows,  and  thus  exactly  opposed  to  the  conditions 
for  which  Wardian  cases  were  invented. 

Undoubtedly  the  fittest  plants  of  all  are  the 
Filmy  Ferns,  a  somewhat  numerous  tribe  of  plants 
which  only  thrive  in  very  shady,  damp  places 
whence  drying  winds  are  always  excluded.  Their 
structure  is  of  the  most  delicate  kind,  as  their 
very  name  conveys,  the  fronds  being  extremely 
thin  and  translucent,  and  quite  incapable  of 
standing  aerial  drought,  since,  once  shrivelled, 
they  possess  no  power  of  recuperation  such  as 
wilted  flower-leaves  have.  Although  we  have 
three  hardy  native  species — the  two  Hymeno- 
phyllums,  H.  tunbridgense  and  H.  unilalerale, 
both    very   similar   in   appearance,    and   the   far 


handsomer  and  bolder  Bristle  Fern  (Trichomanes 
radicans),  sometimes  called  the  Killarney  Fern — 
there  are  a  great  many  tropical  and  sub-tropical 
Filmies  which,  though  very  beautiful,  are  more 
delicate  and  require  protection  from  frost.  Many 
of  these,  however,  grow  at  high  elevations,  and 
are  hence  almost  hardy  or  even  quite  so,  such  as 
that  marvellously  beautiful  one,  Todea  superba 
and  its  charming  relatives  T.  pellucida  and  T. 
intermedia.  Some  of  the  exotic  Hymenophyl- 
lums  are  also  hardy,  such  as  H.  demissum.  T. 
radicans,  too,  like  nearly  all  our  native  Ferns, 
has  afforded  marked  varieties,  such  as  T.  r. 
Andrewsii,  dissectura,  and  dilatatum,  the  last  a 
fine  bold  grower  ;  so  that,  taking  these  few  which 
we  have  named,  we  have  quite  sufficient  to  fill  a 
large  case  or  even  a  large  frame  in  a  shady  nook 
in  the  open. 

One  of  the  prettiest  combinations  for  a  fair- 
sized  Wardian  case  in  a  room,  placed,  as  we  have 
said,  at  a  window  on  the  shady  side  of  the  house, 
is  Todea  superba,  raised  in  the  centre  on  a  sort 
of  rockwork,  T.  radicans  on  each  side  of  it,  and 
the  two  native  Hymenophyllums  used  to  fill  up 
the  chinks  and  cover  the  soil  as  with  a  carpet. 
The  soil  must  be  a  very  open,  well-drained  com- 
post of  two-thirds  brown  peat,  one-third  loam, 
and  a  liberal  dash  of  coarse  silver  sand.  Into 
this,  on  the  top  in  the  centre,  T.  superba  or  T. 
pellucida  can  be  planted  in  the  usual  way  by 
scooping  a  hole,  inserting  the  roots,  and  then 
bedding  firmly ;  but  the  other  kinds,  having 
creeping  rhizomes  or  rootstock,  should  have 
these  pegged  down  on  the  surface,  then  mulched 
with  sifted  sandy  compost  until  they  are  buried, 
and  finally  this  mulching  should  be  washed  in 
by  dribbling  water  from  a  rose  until  the  root- 
stocks  appear  again  on  the  surface.  This  has  the 
effect  of  burying  the  roots  proper  and  fixing  the 
plants  in  their  places.  A  gentle  drenching  with 
a  fine  rose  then  finishes  the  operation,  and  if  the 
ease  is  kept  quite  close,  no  water  will  be  rf  quired 
for  a  long  time ;  we  do  not  believe  in  the 
need  for  frequent  waterings  overhead  since  the 
humidity  of  the  confined  air  precludes  it,  and 
unless  the  water  be  perfectly  pure  the  fronds 
buffer  by  a  sort  of  incrustation.  One  essential, 
as  we  have  said,  is  good  drainage.  There  should 
be  a  tap  at  the  bottom  of  the  case  to  permit  of 
surplus  water  being  drawn  off.  Fond  as  Filmies 
are  of  dampness,  they  are  not  bog  Ferns,  and  if 
once  the  soil  gets  soured  by  stagnation,  decay 
sets  in  and  all  goes  wrong.  In  time  Fern  seed- 
lings of  various  species  are  fairly  sure  to  make 
their  appearance  in  the  case,  Selaginellas  of 
several  species  are  also  apt  to  assert  themselves. 
All  these  must  be  kept  under,  though  such 
small-growing  species  as  Asplenium  Trichomanes 
may  be  left  alone.  The  case  should  be  so  placed 
as  to  get  as  much  top  light  as  possible,  the 
more  light  indeed  it  gets  the  more  natural  the 
growth  of  the  Ferns,  always  bearing  in  mind  that 
direct  sunshine  must  be  excluded,  since  no  Filmy 
Fern  can  stand  it  uninjured.  As  regards  Filmies 
in  frames  in  the  open,  nothing  can  transcend  the 
beauty  of  a  full-grown  Todea  superba  in  a  sunken 
brick  pit,  with  fronds  between  "2  feet  and  3  feet 
long  forming  a  symmetrical  circle  of  nearly 
double  that  diameter,  while  if  properly  installed 
on  the  lines  indicated  above,  T.  radicans  may  be 
planted  under  its  wings,  as  it  were,  and  will 
even  climb  up  the  damp  wall  out  of  its  way  to 
display  its  own  fronds  to  the  greater  advantage. 
H.  demissum  may  occupy  the  corners  to  fill  up. 
Given  a  more  shady  corner  for  such  a  pit,  and  a 
ground  or  rolled-glass  cover  to  keep  it  close 
and  shaded,  we  have  known  a  huge  specimen  to 
thrive  to  perfection,  though  only  watered  halfa- 
dc'Zen  times  a  year,  while  frost  had  no  permanent 
effect  upon  the  Ferns  at  all.  Those  who  do  not 
know  T.  superba  may  form  a  dim  idea  of  its 
beauty  by  imagining  a  splendid  circlet  of  ostrich 
plumes  fashioned  out  of  emeralds,  and  if  such  a 
gem  of  vegetation  is  not  worth  building  a  brick 
pit  for,  to  say  nothing  of  its  more  modern  but 
charming  companions,  we  are  no  judges. 

Chas.  T.  Druery,  V.M  H.,  F.LS. 
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MOUNTAIN     HAREBELLS. 

WEUE  there  no  alpine  flowers 
but  these,  the  hills  and  high 
rocks  would  yet  be  adorned 
with  great  loveliness  of  colour 
and  airy  grace  of  form.  The 
woods,  meadows,  copses,  and  high  treeless 
pastures  of  northern  lands  are  everywhere 
gay  with  the  Blue  Bells  of  the  larger  species. 
Long  after  the  blossoms  of  these  are  waving 
among  the  long  early  summer  grass,  the 
higher  alpine  kinds  rest  under  the  snow 
impatient  to  unfold  every  tiny  shoot  that 
forms  their  tufted  carpet,  having  the  small 
dark  bells  folded  up  in  its  heart.  Then  when 
the  snow  dissolves  from  the  worn  stem  and 
long-buried  verdure,  every  shoot  quickly 
unfolds  its  treasure,  and  every  tuft  bears  a 
thousand  bells  or  stars.  The  earth,  sad  in 
its  dull  pallor,  will  soon  be  robed  with 
blue — near  us,  around  our  feet  every- 
where, yet  pure,  and  soft,  and  perfect  as  the 
hue  of  the  deep  sky  overhead.  And  not 
only  on  sweet  wide  alpine  pastures,  or  in 
sunny  hill  copses,  or  sheltered  hedgerows,  or 
high  snow-clad  ranges,  or  lowland  well- 
watered  meadows  is  their  soft  beauty  seen — 
in  all  these  there  is  abundant  plant-food  and 
water — but  it  is  the  office  of  the  mountain 
Harebells,  also,  to  embellish  the  arid  sun- 
burnt slopes  of  wasted  earth!  ess  rock  that 
sometimes  form  such  vast  walls  about  the 
southern  feet  of  the  great  mountain  ranges. 
Here,  from  crevices  in  the  hard  rock,  from 
which  the  roots  cannot  be  extricated,  small 
Harebells  spread  forth  graceful  mantles  of 
green,  which  in  spring  become  as  gaily 
jewelled  with  flowers  as  the  kinds  that  live 
richly  on  the  deep  moraine  gravel  or  soft 
mountain  meadow-loam.  The  smaller  Hare- 
bells creep  down  to  the  hot  shores  of  the 
Mediterranean  to  stain  with  blue  the  hard 
rocks  washed  by  its  wave  ;  and  not  content 
with  the  precipice,  alpine  lawn,  or  other 
natural  surface,  these  hardy  children  of  the 
rocks  invade  the  domain  of  man. 

In  the  pleasant  gardens  of  Western  Europe, 
nothing  is  easier  to  enjoy  the  loveliness  of 
these  flowers,  and  by  the  exercise  of  a  little 
judgment  they  may  be  made  to  look  almost 
as  charming  as  in  their  wild  state.  The 
taller  and  medium-sized  kinds  are  happy  and 
long  lived  in  our  garden  borders,  where, 
however  staked  and  stifi',  they  are  not  very 


attractive  when  the  full  glory  of  bloom  is 
past.  A  good  many  of  these  kinds  may  be 
naturalised  in  half-wild  spots  in  woods  and 
pleasure-grounds,  and  by  shaded  grass  walks  ; 
in  such  positions  the  effect  is  very  beautiful 
when  the  pyramidal  fountains  of  the  blue 
Harebells  appear  above  the  long  grass  and 
othsr  herbs  in  such  positions.  We  shall  long 
remember  the  surpassing  loveliness  of  a  large 
tuft  of  Rampion,  accidently  naturalised 
among  wild  Ferns  and  Briars,  beside  a  grass 
walk,  and  which,  wholly  uncared  for,  of 
course,  annually  sent  up  showers  of  the 
loveliest  Blue  Bells,  and  formed  by  itself  a 
little  picture  equal  to  anything  elaborated 
with  care  and  expense  in  gardens.  The 
smaller  kinds  may  also  be  frequently 
naturalised  with  ease.  Old  walls  are 
welcome  dwelling-places  for  the  species  that 
abound  on  dry  rocks  in  a  wild  state  ;  where- 
ever  underlying  rock  crops  up  naturally  a 
number  of  beautiful  species  may  be 
naturalised. 

Our  common  English  Harebell,  and  other 
nearly  allied  kinds,  thrive  and  flower  freely, 
though  in  a  very  dwarf  state,  among  grass 
that  is  frequently  mown.  In  the  rock  garden 
all  the  mountain  Harebells  are  easy  of 
culture,  and  such  few  of  them  as  may  perish 
on  the  level  ground  in  heavy  soils  endure 
long  in  dry  crevices  of  rock  ;  some  of  them 
like  C.  fragilis  and  C.  garganica  have, 
when  planted  on  dry  vertical  faces  of 
rock,  a  habit  of  growing  equally  in  all 
directions,  pressing  their  star-laden  shoots 
firmly  against  the  inequalities  of  the  rocks, 
and  frequently  flowering  and  extending 
themselves  thus  for  months,  the  shoots 
(which  do  not  cling  or  creep)  never  showing 
a  tendency  to  fall  wearied  from  the  rocks. 
Erect  flowering  kinds,  whose  shoots  do  not 
spread  freely  in  this  manner,  like  the  beauti- 
ful G.  Pulla  and  C.  Raineri,  are  best  on  the 
more  level  spots  or  on  ledges  of  loamy  soil, 
where  they  may  spread  into  wide  cushions. 
A  number  of  interesting  dwarf  kinds,  like 
the  Carpathian  Harebell  and  its  varieties, 
and  C.  turbinata,  thrive  in  ordinary  soil  in 
border?,  forming  pretty  edgings,  or  looking 
better  still  in  tufts  on  the  margins  or  borders 
of  hardy  flowers.  The  Harebells  are  flowers 
for  the  large  as  well  as  the  small  garden,  and 
should  be  amongst  the  first  plants  chosen  for 
the  rock  garden.  They  form  a  group  of  great 
interest. 


RECENT  PLANT  PORTRAITS. 

The    second  part    of    the   Revue    Horticole   for 
Ddcember  figures 

Rthmannia  angulata. — Native  of  China.  A 
large  -  flowered  and  Iree  -  blooming  greenhouse 
herbaceous  plant,  which  was  sent  to  Messrs. 
Veitch  by  their  collector,  Mr.  Wilson,  and  has 
been  exhibited  by  them  in  quantity  for  the  last 
two  years  at  most  of  the  principal  horticultural 
exhibitions  in  London. 

The  part  of  the  Botanical  Magazine  for  January 
figures 

Asparagus  Sprengeri. — Native  of  Natal.  This 
is  the  second  illustration  of  this  greenhouse 
trailer,  now  given  to  show  the  plant  covered  with 
its  ornamental  crimonn  fruit  or  berries.  The 
former  portrait.  No  7728  in  the  r26th  volume  of 
this  work,  under  the  synonym  of  A.  ternifolius, 
shows  the  plant  in  full  flower. 

Cynorchis  compacta  — Native  of  Natal.  This 
is  a  pretty  little  terrestrial  Orchid  of  low  stature, 
which  is  nearly  allied  to  Habenaria,  and  bears 
freely  small  bunches  of  small  pure  white  flowers. 

Oxalis  adenophyUa  — Native  of  Chili.  This  is 
a  most  beautiful  Oxalis,  with  large,  rosy  blush 
flowers,  with  a  deep  rose-coloured  centre,  which 
are  usually  produced  in  threes  on  short  flower- 
stems.  Tois  species  is  closely  allied  to  0  ennea- 
phvlla,  and  was  discovered  by  Mr.  H.  J.  Elwes, 
F.R  S  ,  who  sent  it  to  Kew. 

Colchicum  crocijiorum. — Native  of  Turkestan. 
This  is  a  pretty  littlb  species,  with  pure  white 
flowers,  with  a  deep  purple  midrib  on  the  under 
petal 

Witlmackia  lingulata. — Native  of  the  West 
Indies.  This  is  a  Bromeliad,  with  branching 
spikes  of  small  flowers  of  little  or  no  beauty. 

The  December  number  of  Flora  and  Sylva — 
which  I  regret  to  see  is  the  last  monthly  itsue  of 
this  most  beautiful  publication,  which  will  hence- 
forth only  appear  as  a  yearly  volume — contains 
portraits  of  two  of  the  new  Lilies  sent  to  Messrs. 
Veitch  from  China  by  their  collector,  Mr.  Wilson, 
and  the  two  beautiful  dwarf  bulbous  Iri-es  from 
Bukhara  and  Turkestan  collected  by  Mr.  Sintenis 
fur  Miss  WiUmott  and  Van  Tubergen  of  Haarlem, 
and  named  by  Professor  Foster  I.  warleyensis  and 
I.  bucharica.  They  are  perfectly  hardy,  and 
should  be  in  every  good  garden. 

The  first  part  of  the  Revue  Horticole  for  January 
figures,  under  the  new  name  of  Paejnia  Delavayi, 
the  yellow- flowered  form  of  the  Chinese  Tree 
P^ony  sent  out  by  Messrs.  Lemoine  of  Nancy 
some  five  years  ago  under  the  name  of  P.  lutea  ; 
also  on  the  same  plate  a  supposed  improved  form 
named  euperba.  Both  this  and  the  ordinary  form 
bloomed  with  me  simultaneously  this  summer, 
and  only  differed  from  one  another  in  the  foliage, 
that  of  P.  D.  superba  being  much  more  deeply 
cut  and  more  ornamental  than  that  of  the  type, 
but  the  flowers,  instead  of  being  much  larger  in 
size,  were  identical  in  every  respect,  and  did  not 
deserve  the  name  of  superba. 

The  Jinuary  number  of  the  Revue  de  I'horticul- 
ture  Beige  gives  a  double  plate  of  the  eight  new 
shades  of  colour  of  Nicotiana  Sanderce,  now  being 
distributed  to  the  horiiculiural  world  for  the 
first  time.  It  will  be  interesting  to  see  how  the 
flowers  of  these  hybrids  compare  with  those  of 
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a  new  oroBS  effected  by  Messrs.  Cayeux  and 
Leclerc  of  Paris  between  N.  Sanderie  and  one  of 
its  parents,  N.  aflSais,  which  has  already  received 
an  award  of  merit  from  the  Societ>5  Nationale 
d'Horticulture  de  France. 

W.    E.    GUMBLETON. 


COLOURED     PLATE 


NEW 


PLATE     1291. 

TUBEROUS    BEGOXIAS. 


M* 


'ANY  new  and  beautiful  tuberous- 
rooted  Begonias  have  been 
introduced  during  the  last  feve 
years,  some  of  them  almost  as 
perfect  in  contour  and  as  deli- 
cate in  colouring  as  a  Camellia. 
The  hybridist  has  so  fashioned  this  flower 
that  the  tuberous  Begonia  is  now  one  of  the 
most  valuable  we  have  for  the  garden  in 
summer.  From  July  until  October  the 
handsome  flowers,  of  various  forms  and 
innumerable  shades  of  colour,  are  produced 
abundantly  ;  it  is,  in  fact,  only  when  cut 
down  by  frost  that  the  tuberous  Begonia 
loses  its  beauty.  The  varieties  shown  in  the 
accompanying  coloured  plate  are  Mrs.  Moger 
(salmon).  Countess  of  Warwick  (yellow  and 
orange),  and  the  Right  Hon.  J.  Chamberlain 
(crimson).  They  were  sent  to  us  by  the 
raisers,  Messrs.  Blackmore  and  Langdon, 
Twerton  Hill  Nursery,  Bath,  who  grow  this 
flower  to  perfection. 


NOTES   OF    THE   WEEK. 


FORTHCOMING    EVENTS. 

January  23. — Royal  Horticultural  Society's 
Exhibition  and  Meeting. 

January  24. — Croydon  Gardeners'  Society's 
Annual  Dinner. 

February  13.  —  Royal  Horticultural  Society, 
Annual  Meeting  3  p.m.,  Meeting  of  Committees 
12  noon ;  Horticultural  Club,  Annua)  Meeting 
5  p.m.,  Annual  Dinner  6  p.m.,  Hotel  Windsor. 

Lewes  CShpysanthemum  Society. 

The  annual  exhibition  of  this  society  will  be  held 
on  November  14  and  15  next. — E  H.  Hallett, 
Hon.  Secretary,  5:'i,  Leicester  Boad,  Lewes. 

A  summep  show  in  Edinburg^h.— 

Much  pleasure  is  expressed  in  Seoltieh  gardening 
circles  at  the  announcement  in  the  report  of  the 
council  of  the  Royal  Caledonian  Horticultural 
Society  that  a  summer  show  is  to  be  held  in  the 
course  of  the  month  of  July,  and  that  the  event 
will  occur  in  conjunction  with  the  National  Rose 
Society's  show.  The  summer  shows  of  the  Royal 
Caledonian  Horticultural  Society  were  for  years 
a  recognised  feature  of  the  horticultural  year  in 
the  North,  and  their  cessation  in  1889  was  much 
regretted  by  many,  although  it  was  admitted 
that  the  council  could  adopt  no  other  course. 
Since  that  time  great  improvements  have  been 
effected  in  several  directions,  and  summer 
flowers  have  steadily  gained  in  popularity.  The 
council  of  the  Royal  Caledonian  Horticultural 
Society  have  thus  decided  to  hold  this  show,  with 
every  right  to  anticipate  the  support  of  horti- 
culturists in  Scotland  and  elsewhere,  and,  if  the 
general  public  will  also  do  their  part,  there  is  no 
reason  why  it  should  not  be  an  unqualified 
success.  The  support  of  the  National  Rose 
Society  is  in  itself  of  the  highest  importance. 
That  society  has  justly  earned  for  itself  a  good 
reputation,  and  its  association  with  the  National 
Horticultural  Society  of  Scotland  at  this  time 
will  be  an  assurance  to  the  public  that  nothing 


will  be  left  undone  to  secure  the  finest  Roses 
possible  at  the  season.  The  show  will  be  certain 
to  be  valuable  as  introducing  to  many  Scottish 
growers  the  finest  Sweet  Peas,  shown  at  their 
best,  and  at  a  time  when  they  are  of  higher 
quality  than  can  usually  be  exhibited  at  the 
autumn  shows  in  September.  The  date  is  rather 
too  near  the  provincial  show  of  the  National 
Sweet  Pea  Society  at  Ulverston  on  July  18,  but 
the  enthusiasm  of  the  grower  of  Sweet  Peas  is 
quite  equal  to  exhibiting  at  both  the  Edinburgh 
and  Ulverston  shows. 

A  tatnous  wall  garden.— It  may  be 

noted  in  connexion  with  your  reference  to  wall 
gardening  that  the  moat  interesting  wall  garden 
is  (or  I  am  afraid  I  must  say  was)  the  self-sown 
one  on  the  walls  of  the  Coliseum  at  Rome.  At 
one  time  there  were  there  420  species  of  flora,  in 
which  66  orders  and  250  genera  were  represented 
There  was  a  large  and  varied  collection  of  both 
Graminese  and  Compositse,  with  plants  rendered 
interesting  in  their  connexion,  such  as  the 
Rhamnus  Spinea  Christi,  &o.  Fig  trees,  the  Ulmus 
campestris,  &c.,  were  no  doubt  unwelcome  guests, 
but  the  stones  of  the  Coliseum,  which  are  not 
exactly  pebbles,  might  safely  have  continued  to 
offer  hospitality  to  most  of  the  others.— George 
Cadell,  :?0,  Murrayfield  Drive,  Edinburgh. 

Fruit  tpee  planting- in  Fifeshire. 

— In  coQiinuation  of  the  series  of  dfmonstra- 
tions  organised  by  the  Technical  Education 
Committee  of  the  Fifeshire  County  Council,  a 
demonstration  of  the  planting  of  fruit  trees  was 
given  on  January  8,  in  the  gardens  of  Mrs. 
Ramsay,  Hope  Park,  Cupar.  The  demonstrator 
was  Mr.  George  P.  Berry,  the  lecturer  on  horti- 
culture to  the  Edinburgh  and  East  of  Scotland 
Technical  College ;  there  was  a  large  attend- 
ance of  gardeners  and  others  interested  in  the 
subject.  Mr.  Berry  not  only  showed  by  actual 
practice  the  proper  way  to  plant,  but  explained 
the  reasons  for  planting  so  as  to  secure  surface 
rooting.  In  the  medium  loam  of  the  gardens  at 
Hope  Park  he  planted  4  inches  deep,  and  each 
part  of  the  planting  process  was  shown  and 
explained  in  a  thorough  manner. 


Rainfall  in   1905.— At  Freeland  Lodge 
Gardens,  Woodstock  : 


So  of  days     Greatpat 
Month.      on  which  depth 

rain  Jell,    in  3U  hours. 
Inches. 
January  . .       8       . .       0  23 
February       12  006 

March   ...     20  OS?      . 

April    ....     17      . ,      033 

May 3       ..       0-96 

June    ....     16  0  64 

July 6  1  04 

August    ..18  1-26 

September      8  023 

October  . .       7  0-33 

November     12  0  70 

December     11  0  28 


„  ,  Total 

per  month. 

Inch's. 

5  . .  0  87 

24  . .  0  54 

14  . .  3  08 

ID  ..  197 

31  ..  113 

3U  . .  4  22 

1  ..  1-20 

29  . .  4-62 

29  .  .  1  00 

30  . .  0-96 
11  . .  3  06 
29  ..        133 


Total   ..^37  Total   ..     23-98 

Total  rainfall  for  1904,   26  37   inches.  — Wm.  J. 
Short. 

Roses  in  winter.— The  Rev.  David  R. 
Williamson  writes  to  us  as  follows  from  Kirk- 
maiden  Manse,  N.B.  :  "It  may  interest  many  of 
your  readers  to  learn  that  yesterday  (the  9ih 
inst.)  I  found  several  very  fine  flowers,  nearly 
full-blown,  on  that  beautiful  climbing  Rose 
Bouquet  d'Or,  generally  regarded  by  rosarians  as 
a  greatly-improved  form  of  Gloire  de  Dijon, 
which  it  certainly  surpasses.  The  plants  on 
which  these  flowers  appeared  have  been  growing 
steadily  for  many  years  on  a  sheltered  but  some- 
what shady  south  wall,  at  a  considerable  eleva- 
tion. In  a  similar  situation  the  French  Noisette, 
Aimes  Vibert,  about  a  week  ago  suddenly 
revealed  a  grand  cluster  of  pure  white  flowers,  at 
a  height  of  15  feet.  As  another  illustration  of 
the  unique  mildness  of  the  season  (which  has 
caused  the  double- flowering  Cherry  to  burst 
prematurely  into  leaf)  I  may  state  that  in  my  own 
garden  Scilla  sibirica  and  the  lilac  Primrose  are 
already  in  bloom.     The  assertion  of  Montgomery, 


that  '  The  Rose  is  but  a  Summer's  reign,'  is  no 
longer  true.  But  winter  of  late  has  been  stead- 
fastly vindicating  the  truth  of  his  other  lyrical 
affirmation  :   '  The  Daisy  never  dies.'  " 

Lagerstroemia    indica.— i    saw    in 

The  Garden  a  few  weeks  ago  a  notice  of 
Lagerstiamia  indica.  From  my  experience  of 
the  plant  I  believe  it  would  prove  hardy  in  our 
Western  Counties  and  Southern  Ireland.  When 
coming  to  my  present  house,  over  twenty-five 
years  ago,  I  found  a  large  conservatory  in  bad 
condition,  and  needing  especially  new  heating 
apparatus.  It  had,  of  course,  been  stripped  of 
its  plants  by  our  predecessors,  with  the  exception 
of  some  half-dozen  planted  out  which  they  did 
not  consider  worth  moving.  Amongst  these  was 
a  good -sized  bush  of  Lagerstnumia.  For  three 
years  the  conservatory  remained  unheated,  with 
a  good  deal  of  broken  glass  admitting  wind  and 
frost  during  the  exceptionally  severe  winters  of 
the  early  eighties.  Then  we  decided  to  repair 
and  use  the  conservatory,  and  ever  fince  the 
Ligerstrctniia  has  been  "a  thing  of  beauty," 
now  over  20  feet  high.  I  may  mention  that  a 
climbing  Heliotrope  succumbed  the  first  winter  in 
the  abandoned  greenhouse,  so  the  Lagerslra'mia 
is  more  hardy.  Your  many  correspondents  have 
been  lamenting  over  the  failure  of  Cosmos  to 
flower  last  summer.  I  think  it  must  have  some- 
thing to  do  with  the  seed  not  having  ripened 
properly  the  previous  summer,  as  we  have  always 
been  most  successful  with  it  till  last  summer, 
when  although  the  plants  grew  strong  and 
leafy  they  failed  to  produce  a  single  flower. — 
SOSSBX. 

Silver  -  barked    Birches.  —  Of    the 

various  graceful  species  of  Betula  in  cultivation 
none  is  more  conspicuous  in  early  winter  than 
B  populifolia,  which  is  also  termed  the  Grey 
Birch,  though  that  title  fails  to  convey  an 
adequate  idea  of  its  beauty.  A  handsome  well- 
grown  tree,  between  30  feet  and  40  feet  high,  in 
the  Royal  Gardens,  Kew,  displays  the  characters 
of  the  species  admirably,  and  under  a  bright  sun 
the  bark  of  stem  and  branches  has  a  glistening 
silvery  whiteness  which  compels  attention.  The 
general  habit  of  the  tree  is  light  and  elegant,  the 
tips  of  the  slender  branchlets,  drooping  slightly 
as  in  forms  of  B.  alba,  but  it  grows  freely  even 
in  the  shallow  soil  of  Kew.  In  striking  contrast 
is  B.  lutea,  the  yellow  Birch,  which  has  a  peculiar 
dark  polished  metallic-like  bark,  and  B.  papy- 
racea  is  also  notable  near  the  first-named,  with 
grey  or  whitish  bark,  and  possessing  an  upright 
compact  habit  that  is  most  distinctive.  'The 
beauties  of  the  common  Birches,  as  well  aa  their 
variations,  are  charmingly  shown  on  Wimbledon 
Common,  near  the  road  from  Putney  to  Wimble- 
don, and  there  are  few  places  around  London 
where  such  picturesque  specimens  can  be  seen. — 
R.  L.  C. 

Apple     Court     of    W^ick.  -  Chiefly 

because  the  fruits  are  small,  this  Apple  has  been 
excluded  from  many  recent  selections  of  dessert 
varieties.  Garden  space  is  limited,  there  is  a 
demand  for  novelties,  and  the  collections  grown 
have  to  be  fashioned  accordingly.  Many  prefer 
a  dessert  Apple  of  moderate  size.  Court  of  Wick 
possesses  several  characteristics  to  recommend  it, 
for  when  well  ripened  the  fruit  is  of  rich  flavour 
with  a  juicy  crispness  of  flesh,  and  is  in  use  long 
after  Cox's  Orange  Pippin  is  past  its  best.  The 
tree  is  of  moderate  growth,  thriving  in  various 
soils  and  situations,  and  is  a  fair  cropper  except 
in  the  most  exposed  positions.  I  have  grown  it 
in  both  heavy  and  light  soils  with  satisfactory 
results,  and  it  must  be  included  in  that  useful 
though  limited  class  of  disease-resisting  varieties. 
There  is  reason  to  believe  it  is  an  old  variety, 
and  the  late  Dr.  Robert  Hogg  determined  it  to 
be  identical  with  seven  or  eight  Apples  grown 
under  other  names,  but  he  never  succeeded  in 
discovering  its  exact  history,  though  it  was 
supposed  to  have  been  raised  from  Golden  Pippin 
at  Court  of  Wick  in  Somersetshire. — R.  L. 
Castle. 
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Belfast    Chpysanthemum    Show 

will  be  held  on  Tuesday  and  Wednesday, 
November  6  and  7.— J.  MacBridb,  1,  Adelaide 
Street,  Belfast. 

■Webster's  Foresters'  Diary  is  a 

most  useful  publication.  Besides  the  pages  for 
memoranda  characteristic  of  every  diary,  there  is 
other  information  that  is  of  considerable  value  to 
the  forester  and  gardener.  There  are  notes  upon 
afforesting  waste  lands,  cost  of  forming  planta- 
tions, work  in  woods  and  forests  for  each  month 
of  the  year,  rules  for  thinning,  rules  for  tree 
planting,  &c.  It  is  a  book  that  every  forester, 
estate  agent,  or  anyone  having  charge  of  woods 
or  forests  would  find  most  useful.  It  may  be 
had  for  half-a-crown  from  William  Eider  and 
Son,  Limited,  164,  Aldersgate  Street,  E  C. 

"My  Garden  Diary  for  1906"  is 

the  title  of  a  dainty  booklet  issued  by  Messrs. 
Sutton  and  Sons,  Reading  ;  it  should  be  read  by 
all  those  who  believe  that  "  doing  things  in 
good  time  is  the  main  secret  of  successful 
gardening."  "  My  Garden  Diary  "  gives  par- 
ticulars of  all  important  work  that  should  be 
done  as  each  month  comes  round,  and  may  be 
consulted  with  advantage  throughout  the  year. 
In  addition  to  the  useful  monthly  reminders, 
"  My  Garden  Diary "  contains  other  valuable 
miscellaneous  information,  such  as  lists  of  bedding 
annuals,  climbing  annuals,  winter  -  flowering 
plants,  &c. 

The    Horticultural    Directory.— 

The  issue  for  1906  of  this  most  useful  publication 
has  just  been  published.  This  is  the  forty-seventh 
year  of  its  appearance.  It  contains  the  names 
and  addresses  of  gardeners  in  all  counties  of  the 
British  Isles.  The  names  of  their  employers  are 
given,  the  nearest  post  town,  the  nearest  railway 
station,  and  other  information  that  is  of  value  to 
all  horticulturists.  The  contents  are  so  arranged 
as  to  enable  one  to  find  the  object  of  one's  search 
with  ease.  Besides  being  a  directory,  this  book 
contains  a  good  deal  of  other  miscellaneous 
information  useful  to  all  who  have  a  garden.  It 
may  be  obtained  from  the  office  of  the  Journal 
of  Horticullure,  12,  Mitre  Court  Chambers,  Fleet 
Street,  E.C.,  price  Is. 

National  Sweet  Pea  Society.— The 

sixth  exhibition  of  this  society  will  be  held  on 
Thursday,  July  5th,  in  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Hall,  Vincent  Square,  Westminster.  The  first 
provincial  exhibition  will  be  held  at  Ulverston 
on  Friday,  July  20th,  in  connection  with  the 
Ulverston  Rose  Show.  In  the  report  for  1905, 
the  committee  state  that  they  have  "never  been 
able  to  chronicle  such  grand  progress  as  has 
characterised  the  movement  of  the  society  during 
the  now  closing  year.  No  less  than  150  new 
subscribers  have  joined  the  society  since  the 
report  for  1904  was  presented.  The  committee 
ascribe  this  gratifying  augmentation  of  the 
membership  to  two  things  :  (1)  the  publication  of 
the  '  Sweet  Pea  Annual,'  and  (2)  to  the  loyalty 
of  the  members.  The  success  of  the  'Sweet  Pea 
Annual '  was  immediate.  It  has  proved  the  best 
advertisement  that  the  society  ever  had.  For 
the  first  time  in  its  history  the  society  joined  with 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  in  whose  hall 
the  exhibition  was  held.  The  tiered  staging, 
which  was  first  tried  and  proved  successful  in 
1904,  was  extended,  and  met  with  the  highest 
appreciation  from  exhibitors  and  public  alike. 
One  thing  only  marred  the  success  of  the  show. 
This  was  the  failure  of  the  Audit  Class,  in  which 
the  Sutton  Cup,  the  Society's  Gold  Medal,  and 
money  prizes  were  offered.  Saveral  of  the 
exhibitors  failed  to  appreciate  the  importance 
of  correct  counting,  and  the  judges  were  most 
reluctantly  compelled  to  disqualify  the  majority 
of  the  competitors  and  withhold  the  Sutton  Cup, 
Gold  Medal,  and  First  Prize.  Steps  will  be 
taken  to  prevent  such  a  contretemps  in  future. 
The  society  has  largely  increased  its  membership, 
but  expenses  have  increased  too."  However,  the 
committee  are  able  to  show  a  cash  balance  of 


£22  23.  lOd.  Full  particulars  may  be  had  from 
Mr.  H.  J.  Wright,  32,  Diult  Road,  Wandsworth, 

S.W. 

Single-flowered  early  Chrysan- 
themum Dora  Godfrey.- This  is  one  of 

the  most  recent  additions  to  the  early-flowered 
single  Chrysanthemums.  It  will  be  welcomed  for 
several  reasons  ;  first  of  all,  its  pleasing  blossoms 
of  a  canary  yellow  colour  possess  a  charm  that 
other  early-flowered  Chrysanthemums  do  not, 
the  blooms  in  this  instance  being  fully  3  inches 
in  diameter,  and  borne  quite  freely  in  elegant 
sprays.  The  illustration  accDmpanyiug  this  note 
will  give  a  good  idea  of  the  character  of  both 
plant  and  flowers,  the  profuseness  of  the 
display  being  well  shown.  It  is  a  matter  for 
regret  that  there  are  so  few  really  good  early- 
flowered  single  sorts  at  present  catalogued,  but 
the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  a  number  of 
reliable  ones  will  be  forthcoming.  With  such 
varieties  as  the  plant  under  notice  there  is  not  the 
slightest  doubt  that  much  will  be  accomplished 
by  English  raisers  of  new  Chrysanthemums.  This 
variety  and  others,  such   as  the    rich  crimson- 


CHRTSANTHBMUM    DORA  GODFREY. 

coloured  sort  sent  out  two  years  since  by  Mr. 
H.  J.  Jones  and  named  Mrs.  Charles  H.  Curtis, 
will  be  regarded  as  the  forerunners  of  the  type. 
This  last-mentioned  variety  contrasts  splendidly 
with  the  canary  yellow  flowers  of  Dora  Godfrey, 
and  as  they  both  come  into  flower  at  about  the 
same  time  (early  October)  the  two  varieties 
should  be  extensively  planted  for  outdoor  displays 
in  the  early  autumn.  Plants  of  the  variety  under 
notice  are  of  bushy  growth,  as  the  picture  aptly 
portrays,  and  as  they  partake  of  a  healthy  and 
vigorous  constitution  they  are  well  suited  for 
border  culture.  Their  height  is  about  3  feet. 
To  Mr.  W.  J.  Godfrey  of  Exmouth,  Davon, 
belongs  the  credit  of  having  raised  and  introduced 
this  new  sort. — D.  B.  Crane. 

W^etata  and  Sons'  Primulas.— I  hope 
you  will  give  me  space  in  your  valuable  paper  to 
say  how  well  Messrs.  Webb  and  Sons'  Primulas 
have  done  with  me.  Their  stellata  varieties  are 
splendid  ;  the  flowers  are  large  and  showy,  and 
are  borne  on  long  stems  rising  well  above  the 
foliage.  These  plants  are  most  useful  for  house 
decoration.  Webb's  Exquisite  Primula  is  very 
good,    with    its    large    and     beautifully-fringed 


flowers  of  various  colours  and  perfect  form.  The 
plants  are  robust,  and  their  large  trusses  of 
bloom  are  produced  quite  clear  of  the  foliage.  I 
should  also  like  to  say  how  fine  Webb's  Brilliant 
Single  Petunias  were  with  me  last  year.  This 
is  an  excellent  strain,  and  remarkable  for  the  large 
size  of  the  blooms  and  their  great  variety  of 
colour  ;  the  plants  make  a  grand  show  either  in 
beds  outdoors  or  in  the  conservatory. — H.  Watts 
(gardener  to  H.  R.  Franlin,  Ksq. ),  Yarnton 
Manor,  near  Oxford. 

"  Flora  and  Sylva."— The  December 
number  of  this  beautiful  magazine  is,  we  regret 
to  learn,  the  last  of  the  monthly  issues.  In  the 
future  Flora  and  Sylva  will  appear  as  a  yearly 
volume  only. 

Princes  Street  Gardens,  Edin- 
burgh,— A  proposal  has  been  made  that  the 
pavement  of  Princes  Street,  Edinburgh,  on  the 
side  next  the  West  Gardens,  should  be  broadened 
to  the  extent  at  present  occupied  by  the  Ivy- 
covered  slope,  and  that  a  wall  should  take  the 
place  of  the  slope.  There  is  some  difi'erence  of 
opinion  as  to  the  efi'eot  upon  the  gardens,  and  the 
scheme  will  hardly  be  proceeded  with  without 
full  consideration.  The  corporation  possesses 
a  safe  guide  in  the  person  of  Mr.  J.  W.  M'Hattie, 
the  superintendent  of  parks,  who  may  be  trusted 
to  give  sound  advice  in  the  matter. 

Potatoes  not  decaying.— in  reply  to 
"  G.  H.,"  I  must  acknowledge  that,  not  being  a 
large  grower  of  Potatoes,  I  have  had  no  expe- 
rience of  Scottish-grown  "seed."  Has  he  over- 
looked the  excellent  letter  of  "  A.  D."  in  The 
Garden  of  November  25  last  ?  If  so,  he  cannot  do 
better  than  turn  up  that  issue  and  read  "A.  D.'s  " 
experience.  I  have  resolved  to  act  upon  the 
method  mentioned  by  him  of  using  unripe  tubers 
for  planting.  My  plan  hitherto  has  been  the  very 
opposite,  viz.,  to  allow  a  few  to  remain  in  the 
ground  long  enough  for  the  haulms  to  die  quite 
down  before  lifting  to  store  for  "  seed"  another 
season. — W.  B.,  Howsham,  Lincoln. 

New  Roses  in  Australia —Talking 
of  novelties  in  Ruses,  you  can  seldom  know  how 
one  is  going  to  turn  out  till  it  has  been  tried  two 
or  three  years.  Amongst  those  introduced  three 
years  ago.  Lady  Roberts,  Souvenir  de  Pierre 
Notting,  Frau  Karl  Druschki,  Duchess  of  Port- 
land, Perle  von  Godesberg,  and  Mme.  Vermorel 
have,  in  my  opinion,  proved  themselves  as  dis- 
tinctly  first-class  and  much  above  the  ordinary. 
Lidy  Roberts  is  one  of  those  "pearls"  amongst 
Roses  that  come  consistently  of  a  most  perfect 
shape  ;  a  divided  centre  is  a  thing  unknown  to  it, 
and  the  colour,  when  half  or  three-quarters  open, 
is  something  exquisite.  Frau  Karl  Druschki  is 
also  a  beauty,  and  undoubtedly  the  daintiest 
white  Rose  we  have.  With  regard  to  Souvenir 
de  Pierre  Notting,  I  am  not  so  enthusiastic,  and 
I  am  of  opinion  that  it  is  not  going  to  do  here  as 
well  as  catalogues  and  imported  descriptions  have 
led  us  to  expect.  I  have  seen  many  good  blooms 
of  it,  but  all  the  same,  I  don't  think  it  is  going 
to  be  a  Maman  Cochet,  or  a  Kaiserin  Augusta 
Victoria  either.  Perle  von  Godesbarg  is  not 
distinct  enough,  and  is  too  much  like  its  parent, 
Kaiserin  Augusta  YictoTia..— Australian  Garden 
and  Field. 

Brighton  and  Sussex  Horticul- 
tural Society. — in  submitting  the  balance 
sheet  for  the  past  year,  the  committee  have 
pleasure  in  reporting  a  profit  on  the  year's 
working  of  £50  I63.  3d.  Considering  the  loss 
sustained  last  year,  this  is  especially  gratifying, 
and  they  desire  to  thank  the  president,  vice- 
presidents,  subscribers,  hon.  members,  and 
ordinary  members  for  their  kind  support,  with- 
out whica  it  would  be  impossible  to  produce 
three  fine  exhibitions,  and  to  carry  on  the 
monthly  meetings  which  have  proved  so  beneficial 
to  the  younger  members.  The  three  flower  shows 
have  been  up  to  the  usual  high  quality,  and  the 
attendance  about  normal  —William  Balchin, 
Treasurer;  George  Miles,  Chairman. 
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THE    PERSIAN    CYCLAMEN. 

THERE  is  no  plant  of  moderate  size  that, 
when  well  managed,  contributes  so 
much  to  a  floral  display  through 
winter  and  early  spring  as  the  Cycla- 
men. It  comes  true  from  seed  in 
several  shades  of  colour,  varying  from 
purest  white  to  crimson.  The  best  time  for 
sowing  seeds  is  November,  or  not  later  than  the 
first  week  in  January.  The  best  soil  for  this 
purpose  is  a  good  loam,  with  one  part  leaf-mould 
and  sufficient  silver  sand  to  ensure  free  drainage. 
Press  this  mixture  firmly  into  pots  or  seed-pans, 
dibble  seed  about  1  inch  apart  and  J  inch 
deep,  then  give  a  good  watering  with  a  fine  rose. 
After  the  pots  or  pans  have  drained,  a  good  plan 
is  to  cover  the  surface  with  a  thin  layer  of  cocoa- 
nut  fibre  or  some  clean  moss,  as  this  checks  rapid 
evaporation  and  keeps  the  surface  free  from  moss. 
Place  the  pots  or  pans  in  a  temperature  of  about 
60*  Fahr.,  and  care  should  be  taken  to  remove 
fibre  or  moss  as  soon  as  the  seed  begins  to  germi- 
nate, which  it  does  in  about  a  month  or  six 
weeks.  Seeds  not  only  germinate  slowly,  but 
also  the  seedlings  develop  most  irregularly,  a 
plant  sometimes  coming  up  long  after  others  have 
made  a  start. 

Potting.  — When  some  of  the  seedlings  are  large 
enough  for  removal  transfer  them  to  22-inch  pots, 
taking  great  care  to  keep  the  small  eorm  half 
above  the  soil,  then  place  on  a  shelf  as  near  the 
glass  as  possible  to  prevent  the  plants  from 
getting  drawn,  in  a  temperature  of  about 
60"  Fahr. 

When  the  plants  have  made  four  or  more 
leaves  they  should  be  ready  for  a  larger  size  pot. 
Do  not  give  them  too  big  a  pot,  the  middle  size 
(3inch)  would  be  quite  large  enough,  as  Cyclamen 
do  not  like  to  be  overpotted.  By  the  end  of  May 
they  should  be  placed  in  cold  frames.  If  the 
frames  are  too  deep  a  good  plan  is  to  fill  up  with 
ashes  to  within  15  inches  of  the  glass,  this  helps 
to  keep  a  free  drainage  under  the  plants.  Care 
should  then  be  taken  with  watering,  shading,  and 
ventilation.  Encourage  as  much  growth  as 
possible,  and  never  allow  the  plants  to  become 
dry  at  the  roots  or  they  will  soon  lose  their 
foliage.  On  very  hot  days  a  good  plan  is  to  give 
them  a  spray  over  about  midday,  and  then  again 
in  the  afternoon  when  closing  the  frames.  This 
helps  to  encourage  growth,  and  checks  red  spider 
and  thrips.  Towards  the  middle  of  July  the 
plants  will  be  ready  for  their  final  potting  into 
4j-inch  or  6-inch  pots.  The  soil  for  this  potting 
should  consist  of  a  good  fibrous  loam  broken  up 
into  small  pieces,  leaf-mould,  wood  ashes,  sharp 
sand,  and  a  little  bone-meal.  Some  gardeners 
like  to  add  decayed  cow  manure  to  the  soil.  This 
I  would  advise  not  to  be  done,  for  whenever  I 
have  used  it  I  have  always  been  troubled  with 
maggots,  which  feed  on  the  young  roots,  and  the 
plants  will  gradually  dwindle  away  and  die. 

General  Treatment.— After  this  potting  put 
them  back  into  cold  frames,  wide  apart,  so  that 
the  plants  can  get  a  free  circulation  of  air. 
Keep  them  well  shaded  on  very  hot  days  and  do 
not  give  quite  so  much  air  for  a  time  until  the 
plants  have  recovered  from  the  disturbance. 
They  will  now  develop  foliage  fast.  Keep  a 
careful  watch  for  thrips  and  red  spider,  or  the 
leaves  will  be  soon  disfigured.  Fumigation  with 
XL  All  will  destroy  all  thrips,  and  a  moist  atmo- 
sphere will  cheek  red  spider.  Should  flowers 
appear,  remove  them  by  taking  hold  of  the  stem 
and  giving  it  a  sharp  pull ;  never  cut  them  off, 
for  the  remaining  portion  will  die  down  and  often 
cause  the  eorm  to  decay.  Towards  the  end  of 
September  the  plants  may  be  removed  to  the 
place  where  they  are  intended  to  flower.  An 
ordinary  greenhouse  temperature  will  suit  them. 
If  the  pots  are  filled  with  roots  give  some  liquid 
manure  water  once  a  week,  and  this  will  help 
thera    to    throw    up    their    flowers.       Seedling 


Cyclamen  grown  under  this  treatment  I  have 
had  in  bloom  from  the  first  week  in  November 
until  the  end  of  April. 

The  Second  Yeak. — Cyclamen  may  be  grown 
a  second  year  by  drying  them  off  moderately  and 
resting  for  a  time.  A  cool  frame  may  be  used  for 
this  purpose.  Remove  the  lights  on  fine  days, 
and  only  protect  from  heavy  rains.  After  the 
plants  have  rested  until  the  middle  of  June 
they  should  be  shaken  out  of  their  pots  and 
repotted  into  smaller  ones  and  placed  on  a  gentle 
hot-bed  so  as  to  encourage  root  action.  After 
the  corms  have  started  into  growth  repot  them 
into  6-inch  pots.  Use  the  same  compost  as 
advised  for  the  final  potting  of  seedlings,  and  give 
them  the  same  treatment.  It  is  not  advisable  to 
save  plants  after  this  age,  as  seeds  sown  each  year 
will  keep  up  a  stock,  and  young  plants  are  much 
to  be  preferred.  Cyclamen  when  well  grown  are 
among  the  most  useful  winter-flowering  plants  we 
have.  They  can  be  used  for  several  purposes.  As 
pot  plants  they  keep  well  in  rooms,  and  are  useful 
for  table  decoration  if  cased  with  Maidenhair 
Fern  or  any  other  foliage.  When  cut  the  blooms 
will  pack  and  travel  well,  and  afterwards  freshen 
up  in  water.  W.  Dyson. 

Firlands  Gardens,  Svlhamflead. 


Name. 


When  to  Pinch 
the  Plants. 


STOPPING    AND    TIMING    CHRY- 
SANTHEMUMS. 
[In    reply    to    "  T.    C."] 
In  addition  to  those  already  given,  stop  and  time 
the  undermentioned  as  given  under  the  respective 
headings : 

Japanese. 

Which 
Euds  to 
Retain. 

Mrs.  A.  H.  Lewis  3rd  week  in  April ...  ,1st  crown 

Rev.  W.  Wilks    Last  week  in  March  .Snd  crown 

Geo.  Lawrence    Natural  break    Ist  crown 

Cheltoni    1st  week  in  April  ....  2nd  crown 

.T.  Tl.  Upton 2nd  week  in  March  . .        „ 

Mary  Inglis March  20 ,, 

Maynell  1st  week  in  April  ....        ,, 

Mrs.  H.  Emmerton   3rd  week  in  March    ..        „ 

Kimberley    Mid-April ,, 

Mme.  Gabrielle  Debrie    .  .2nd  week  in  April. .. .        ,, 

Mme.  Carnot  Mid-April ,, 

Mrs.  E .  Hummell  Last  week  in  March . .        , , 

Miss  E.  Fulton    Natural  break    1st  crown 

Mme.  Gustave  Henry „  2nd  crown 

Maud  du  Cros ,,  

Edith  Smith    1st  week  in  April  . .    .        ,, 

Vicar  of  Leatherbead  ....  3rd  week  in  May    ....  1st  crown 

Mafeking  Hero   Natural  break ,, 

Sir  H.  Kitchener     3rd  week  in  May     ...        ,, 

Nellie  Pockett    Ist  week  in  April  ....  2nd  crown 

Duchess  of  Sutherland    ..About  May  12    1st  crown 

Bessie  Godfrey    Natural  break    ,, 

Incurved. 

Golden  Mme.  Ferlat Last  week  in  March . .  2nd  crown 

Mrs.  F.  Judson  1st  week  in  May    ...  1st  crown 

Charles  Blick 3rd  week  in  May    ...        ,, 

Mrs.  J.  P.  Bryce 1st  week  in  April      .  2nd  crown 

You  had  better  commence  the  propagation  of 
the  varieties  in  the  foregoing  list  without  delay, 
so  that  the  natural  break  may  take  place  at  the 
proper  period.  In  all  cases  where  the  first  or 
"  break "  bud  has  not  developed  by  the  third 
week  in  May  the  plants  should  be  pinched  forth- 
with. C. 


JACOBINIAS. 
The  "  Kew  Hand  List"  of  tender  Dicotyledons 
includes  several  plants  under  the  name  of 
Jacobinia  which  were  formerly  classed  with  other 
families.  All,  or  nearly  all,  are  valuable  bright 
coloured  winter-flowering  plants  of  comparatively 
easy  culture.  In  most  of  them  the  flowers  are 
borne  in  a  terminal  head  or  cluster,  hence  they 
must  not  be  stopped  too  much,  as  a  stout  stem  is 
necessary  in  order  to  flower  well.  The  species  in 
the  "  Kew  Hand  List"  are 

Jacohinia  chri/soslephana,  whose  rich  golden 
orange  blossoms  are  borne  in  a  terminal  crown. 
Introduced  from  Mexico  by  the  late  Mr.  William 
Bull  of  Chelsea,  in  1870,  for  some  reason  or 
other  it  almost  dropped  out  of  cultivation,  till 
within  the  last  half-dozen  years  or  so  it  has 
become  very  popular.    During  a  dull  day  in  mid- 


December  I  know  of  nothing  more  telling  than 
a  group  of  this  Acanthad. 

./.  coccinea.  —  A  very  old  plant  from  South 
America,  with  deep  scarlet  flowers,  borne  in  a 
terminal  head  as  in  many  of  the  Aphelandras.  It 
is  well  worthy  of  extended  cultivation. 

J.  ghieshreghtiana. — Under  the  name  of  Serico- 
graphis  ghieshreghtiana,  this  is  a  very  old  friend, 
that  bears  during  the  winter  a  quantity  of  scarlet 
tubular-shaped  blossoms,  not  in  crowded  beads  as 
in  most  of  the  others,  but  in  loose  panicles.  It 
came  orginally  from  Mexico. 

/.  magnifira. — This,  which  also  has  been  known 
as  Jacobinia  carnea  and  Justicia  carnea,  is  an  old 
plant.  Of  J.  magnifica,  the  "Kew  List"  con- 
tains the  following  varieties,  some  of  which  have 
before  now  been  regarded  as  species,  carnea, 
minor,  pohliana,  and  velutina. 

/.  Mohintli. — This  species,  which  is  very  little 
known,  has  orange  yellow  flowers,  produced  from 
the  axils  of  the  leaves. 

J.  penrhosiensis. — A  popular  hybrid  between 
J.  ghieshreghtiana  and  J.  pauciflora  (Libonia 
floribunda  of  gardens),  and  in  general  appearance 
about  midway  between  the  two.  The  flowers 
of  this  are  bright  red,  almost  scarlet. 

./.  pauciflora. — Long  known  under  the  name  of 
Libonia  floribunda,  this  is  a  valuable  winter- 
flowering  plant  with  red  and  yellow  tubular 
blossoms.  H.  P. 


NOTES    ON     LILIES. 


LILIES    IN    1905. 

(Continued   from   page    .5./ 

C'  DISEASE.— I  alluded,  in  some  notes 
in  The  Garden  for  October  7  last, 
to  the  trouble  I  again  had  with  that 
horrible  "  Lily  disease  "  this  summer, 
but  a  few  remarks  here  may  not  be 
out  of  place.  The  fungus  attacked 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  candidums,  also  a  clump- 
of  tigrinum  Fortunei  giganteum,  and  two  small 
groups  of  croceum.  As  on  former  occasions,  I 
was  able  by  the  prompt  application  of  liver  of 
sulphur  (potassium  sulphide)  to  arrest  the 
progress  of  the  malady,  and  to  save  nearly  every 
bloom,  though  some  of  them  were  smaller  and' 
less  pure  in  colour  than  they  ought  to  have  been, 
and  the  inevitable  removal  of  most  of  the  stricken 
leaves  did  not  improve  the  general  appearance  of' 
the  poor  things.  When  the  flowering  time  was 
over,  and  as  soon  as  the  stems  began  to  wither, 
I  dug  up  the  whole  of  the  Madonnas,  soaked 
them  in  a  weak  solution  of  the  sulphide,  smothered' 
them  in  flowers  of  sulphur,  and  replanted  them 
in  absolutely  fresh  soil.  I  am  glad  to  say  they 
are  looking  healthy  and  strong,  most  of  them' 
with  good  tufts  of  leaves.  Next  summer  I  shall 
begin  the  watering  with  the  sulphide  (l,oz.  to 
two  gallons  and  a  half  of  water)  as  soon  as  the 
spikes  appear,  or  even  sooner,  on  the  principle 
that  "prevention  is  better  than  cure."  As  far  as 
I  can  judge  the  fungicide  has  no  bad  effect  ou' 
neighbouring  plants  in  the  beds  and  borders. 
But  this  disease  is  a  terrible  and  constantly 
recurring  nuisance,  and  there  seems  to  be  no  cure  ■ 
for  it  except  the  drastic  one  of  digging  up  the 
bulbs  and  consigning  them  to  the  bonfire.  I 
have  never  had  the  sturdy  and  healthy  croceum  • 
affected  by  it  previously.  Apart  from  their 
temporary  severe  attack  of  Botritis,  the  tall- 
growing  Tiger  Lilies  (tigrinums)  were  a  brilliant 
success,  and  a  smaller  lot  of  T.  splendens 
delighted  everybody  with  their  vivid  colouring.  I 
have  planted  another  group  of  the  big  ones ; 
they  flower  so  late  and  so  freely  that  one  cannot 
have  too  many  of  them.  It  ie  to  be  hoped  the 
disease  will  spare  them  in  future,  but  who  can 
tell '.'  To  the  Lily  grower  no  contretemps,  no 
unexpected  failure,  seems  impossible  !  Lilies 
of  the 

Si'ECiosuM    group    were     by    no    means    dis- 
appointing.    Two  kinds  I  had  a  few  years  ago- 
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from  Mr.  Perry,  monatroaum  and  Aozikai, 
bloomed  very  finely,  and  were  much  admired.  I 
am  sorry  to  say,  however,  melpomene  and  album 
Kraetzeri  have  gradually  dwindled  away,  and 
may  be  said  to  have  "  gone  home."  Last  autumn 
I  obtained  some  bulbs  of  the  variety  magnificum 
from  Mr.  Wallace,  but  I  am  going  to  grow  these 
indoors  to  start  with.  I  much  doubt  if  the 
specioBum  section  can  be  induced  to  succeed 
out  of  doors  permanently,  in  this  part  of  the 
country  at  any  rate,  though  careful  planting  and 
a  good  mulch  of  old  manure  certainly  seem  to  pro- 
long their  existence.  They  must  be  classed  with 
the  "  unreliables,"  I  fear,  of  which  I  consider 
longiflorum  to  be  the  worst,  closely  followed  by 

L.  AURATCM  in  all  its  glory.  With  regard  to 
this,  however,  there  may  yet  be  a  "golden  ray" 
of  hope  from  the  bulbs  grown  from  seed  and 
cultivated  in  this  country.  Mr.  Wallace  tells  us 
they  have  so  far  proved  most  reliable,  and  have 
given  every  satisfaction.  The  bulbs  I  had  from  him 
are  certainly  very  fine,  and  their  behaviour  will  be 
anxiously  noted.     A  good  word  must  be  said  for 

L.  Brownii,  which  was  miserable  in  1904,  but 
quite  up  to  the  average  last  summer.  Most  of 
the  bulbs  flowered,  though  none  of  them  had 
more  than  two  blooms  on  a  stem.     Three  is  my 


bulbs,  though  they  bore  but  a  single  flower  each, 
grew  strongly  and  made  a  most  striking  clump  in 
the  Rhododendron  bed.  I  feel  doubtful  as  to  the 
reliability  of  this  fine  species  out  of  doors.  And 
now,  in  sorrow  and  shame,  I  must  end  my  long 
story  with  the  once-honoured  name  of 

L.  Pabryi. — For  years  it  waved  its  yellow 
standard  in  the  vanguard  of  the  noble  army  of 
Lilies,  once  with  thirty-nine  perfect  flowers  on  a 
single  stem  ;  now  it  toils  hopelessly  along  in  the 
rear  among  the  stragglers  and  camp-followers, 
with  hardly  a  yellow  blossom  by  which  it  may  be 
identified.  It  is  very  sad,  but  then  Lily-growing 
is  full  of  sadness,  and  the  best  and  only  remedy 
for  this  is  to  forget  the  past  and  start  afresh. 
Acting  on  this  principle,  I  took  the  Parryi  bed  in 
hand  the  other  day,  dug  the  whole  thing  out 
down  to  the  original  foundations,  carefully  relaid 
the  drainage,  and  planted  the  bulbs  in  new  soil 
of  a  more  sandy  nature  than  before.  As  I  antici- 
pated, I  found  the  drainage  choked  with  fine 
peaty  soil,  and  I  think  this  has  had  a  bad  effect 
on  the  bulbs,  though  they  looked  uncommonly 
healthy  and  sound.  I  hope  they  will  respond  to 
the  treatment.  I  feel  convinced  now  that  they 
like  a  dry  soil  and  situation,  with  perfect  drainage, 
only     requiring    liberal    supplies    of    water    at 
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record  so  far ;  it  would  be  interesting  to  know 
what  other  growers  consider  a  good  result  with 
this  beautiful  Lily.  L  Brownii  leucanthum 
flowered  considerably  later  than  the  typical 
species,  but  it  is  a  newly-planted  bulb,  and  its 
lateness  may  have  been  accidental,  though  I  hope 
not.  If  my  other  Lilies  had  done  as  well  as  this 
one,  I  should  indeed  have  had  something  worth 
looking  at.  Two  spikes  came  up,  each  bearing  a 
couple  of  extremely  beautiful  sweet  -  scented 
flowers  of  the  Brownii  type,  and  each  furnishing 
subsequently  some  fifty  or  sixty  bulbils  in  the 
axils  of  the  leaves  ;  these  bulbils  are  now  grow- 
ing luxuriantly  in  pans  in  the  greenhouse.  Very 
few  other  Lilies  condescended  to  flower  at  all  in 
my  garden.  Superbum  and  Wallacei  both  vouch- 
safed a  fair  show  of  bloom,  but  the  Panther  Lily 
(pardalinum)  was  feeble,  and  several  other  sorts 
never  came  up  at  all.  Sulphurenm  had  a  poor 
little  belated  spike,  which  did  not  even  carry  any 
bulbils.  Those  I  collected  in  1903,  however,  have 
grown  into  nice  bulbs,  and  I  hope  for  some  flowers 
from  them  next  year. 

L.  COLCHBSTBRENSE  (odorum)  may  eventually 
turn  out  to  be  a  success,  but  my  first  bulb,  which 
flowered  last  year,  only  had  one  sickly  bloom  to 
two  weak   stems  this  summer.      Newly-planted 


flowering  time.  In  his  "Alpine  Plants"  (a  most 
fascinating  little  book)  Mr.  W  A.  Clark  is  clearly 
of  the  same  opinion  (see  page  56),  and  we  may  yet 
discover  the  royal  road  to  the  cultivation  of  this 
most  delightful  Lily.  With  this  hope  to  brighten 
the  dark  days  of  winter  I  will  conclude  what  I 
was  wrongly  about  to  designate  this  "feast"  of 
Lilies.  A  poor  feast,  indeed,  I  am  afraid  ;  a  table 
set  cut  with  magnificent  dishes,  nearly  all  of 
which  are  empty. 

The  Elms,  Ycdding.  S  G.  Reid. 

NOTES    ON     HARDY 
PLANETS. 

COLCHICUM    AUTUMNALE. 

UNDOUBTEDLY  there  are  other 
Meadow  Saffrons  which,  as  regards 
their  individual  flowers,  surpass 
our  native  plant,  but  for  general 
purposes  it  may  be  considered  the 
most  useful  for  naturalising  in 
the  grass  of  the  wild  garden  or  on  banks  by 
the  waterside.      The  individual  flowers  do 


not  last  long,  but  to  compensate  for  this 
failing  a  succession  is  produced  from  each 
bulb,  giving  a  somewhat  long  period  of 
bloom.  A  large  mass  of  these  flowers, 
grouped  in  the  grass,  produces  a  telling  effect 
in  late  autumn.  That  they  are  also  suitable 
for  a  border  is  shown  by  the  illustration, 
where  the  flowers  stand  up  boldly.  In  the 
bare  border,  however,  they  are  more  liable  to 
injury  and  splashing  by  heavy  rain  than 
when  carpeted  by  some  low  growing  plants 
like  Sedums,  Acsenas,  and  other  kindred 
subjects,  through  which  the  flowers  can  push 
their  way.  Flowering  from  September  to 
November  there  are  many  varieties  of  this 
species,  ranging  from  the  rosy  purple  of  the 
type  to  pale  rose  ;  rosy  lilac  striped  with 
white,  and  to  pure  white,  as  well  as  double 
purple  and  double  white  forms.  These 
double  forms  are  of  greater  substance,  and 
the  individual  flowers  last  for  a  considerable 
time.  Planted  in  rich  moist  soil  where  there 
is  perfect  drainage,  the  bulbs  increase 
quickly,  and  many  remain  in  the  same  place 
for  years,  producing  an  increased  number  of 
flowers  annually.  For  the  purpose  of 
increase  and  for  extending  groups,  the  bulbs 
should  be  lifted  as  soon  as  the  leaves  have 
died  down.  The  clusters  of  bulbs  may  then 
be  separated,  and  planted  again  where 
necessary,  as  soon  as  convenient.  A  pretty 
companion  for  this  Meadow  Saffron  is  the 
dwarf er  C.  variegatum,  with  its  chequered 
flowers.  It  is  one  of  the  most  distinct  in  a 
genus  where  there  are  many  names  but  few 
distinct  types.  A  much  bolder  flower  is  the 
Caucasian  C.  speciosum,  but  this  does  not 
succeed  so  well  in  all  places,  and  is  more 
difficult  to  establish  in  grass.  It  prefers  a 
sheltered  place  in  the  rock  garden,  and  even 
there  it  does  not  increase  so  quickly  as 
C.  autumnale.  The  white  form  of  C. 
speciosum  is  very  handsome,  and  when  it 
gets  more  plentiful  will  probably  find  a 
place  in  every  garden.  W.  Irving. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

The  Editor  is  not  responsible  for  the  opinions 
expressed  by  correspooidents. ) 


MECONOPSIS    KACEMOSA. 
[To  THE  Editor  of  "The  Gaeden."] 

SIR,— I  beg  to  take  exception  to  the 
description  of  this  rare  Poppywort  in 
The  Garden  for  the  16th  ult. ,  page  384. 
The  colour  of  the  flowers,  which  cer- 
tainly varies  somewhat,  includes  blue  in 
several  shades,  which  it  would  be  practi- 
cally impossible  to  match  in  delicacy  and  brilliancy 
of  tint.  The  rich  vivid  blue  of  the  flowers  is  the 
moat  striking  feature  of  the  plant.  When 
standing  in  front  of  a  group  in  flower,  the  irides- 
cent colour  at  once  strikes  the  eye,  and  for  a 
lime  everything  is  obliterated.  In  the  most 
deeply  coloured  forms  a  tinge  of  violet  may  be 
seen,  which  adds,  if  possible,  to  the  efifect ;  but 
a  crude  purple  is  never  seen. 

The  paler  forms  cannot  be  said  to  even  approxi- 
mate a  shade  which  could  be  described  as  palest 
lilac.  This  brings  to  mind  the  shade  of  colour 
known  as  mauve,  but  the  conception  given  is  as 
diflerent  as  possible  from  the  lovely  paler  blue 
sometimes  seen  in  flowers  of  Meoonopsis 
racemoaa.  ...      .    , 

The  culture  of  the  Meconopsis  is  in  its  infancy, 
and  it  would  be  too  much  to  say  that  this  or  that 
species  will  or  will  not  grow  in  such  or  such  a 
position.  I  have  planted  them  in  a  variety  of 
positions,  varying  from  a  shady  moist  peaty  bog 
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hope  to  cover  the  whole  with  climbing  Rosea  and    same  time,  not  even  the  roots  escaping.     Solanum 
Wistaria,  which  grow  well  out  here.     I  send  the    jasminoides,  a  really  splendid  plant,  had  not  got 


photographs  thinking  that  they  may  be  of 
interest  to  those  who  are  contemplating  erecting 
a  pergola.  Frank  E.  Cartwrioht. 

Eyton,  Claremont,  near  Gape  Town. 


on  its  usual  winter  wrap,  and  was  killed  to  the 
ground,  but  has  since  shot  up  from  the  roots  in 
all  directions.  However,  my  experience  with 
primulinum  is  apparentlynot  different  from  that  of 
several  other  people.  M.  Maurice  L.  de  Vilmnrin 
told  me  that  it  had  not  proved  hardy  at  Les 
Barres,  and  that  he  had  lost  it.  In  the  Southern 
Counties  it  will,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say,  prove  a 
good  plant,  but  in  the  North  and   Midlands   I 
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to  a  somewhat  dry  place  in  stiffish  clayey  loam 
on  the  open  border,  and  have  found 

1.  In  moisture  and  shade  the  growth  was  most 
luxuriant,  the  colour  of  the  flowers,  especially  the 
blues,  were  richer,  and  the  flowers  lasted  longer. 
In  this  position  the  plants  are  worth  growing  for 
the  sake  of  their  foliage  alone.  The  long  tawny 
hairs  of  such  species  as  M.  Walliehii  and 
M.  paniculata  held  numerous  crystal  dewdrops  or 
globules  of  rain-waterfrom  morn  till  eve,  and  some- 
times the  rosettes  attained  a  diameter  of  20  inches 
or  .30  inches.  The  charming  effect  of  tawny 
gold-tinted  leaves  reflected  by  thousands  of  dew- 
drops  cannot  be  adequately  described.  Briefly, 
to  succeed  in  the  culture  of  Meconopsis  Walliehii, 
and  to  have  specimens  5  feet  high  bearing  several 
hundred  flowers,  it  is  necessary  to  chnose  a 
moist  shady  position,  so  that  the  air  is  sutBoiently 
cool  and  moist  to  prevent  the  total  evaporation 
of  the  moisture  from  the  leaves  in  even  the 
hottest  summer  day.  In  moist  positions  there  is 
some  danger  of  the  plants  rotting  in  winter  if  the 
soil  is  too  wet  and  much  rain  falls  overhead. 

2  In  drier  positions  the  growth  was  not  so 
luxuriant,  and  varied  in  inverse  ratio  to  the 
amount  of  sunshine  and  drought  they  were 
exposed  to.  The  beautiful  new  species, 
M.  integrifolia  and  M.  punicea,  will  flower  the 
first  year  if  given  a  sunny  position,  but  the 
growth  is  much  smaller,  and  the  plants  are  quite 
out  of  character.  Nevertheless,  it  is  possible  to 
grow  handsome  plants  of  such  species  as 
M.  Walliehii  and  M.  paniculata  in  the  ordinary 
border  if  the  soil  is  fairly  retentive  and  the 
foliage  is  shaded  from  the  hot  sun. 

Meconopsis  racemosa  is  probably  more 
impatient  of  excessive  wet  than  any  other 
species.  While  it  would  no  doubt  respond  to  a 
careful  application  of  the  wet  treatment 
recommended  for  M.  Walliehii,  there  is  ample 
proof  that  it  will  succeed  admirably  under  much 
drier  conditions.  For  instance,  the  majority  of 
the  plants  in  the  Cooperative  Bees'  Nursery  at 
Neston  were  grown  in  pots  plunged  in  a  bed  of 
ashes  quite  exposed  to  the  sun. 

The  handsome  foliage  in  the  background  of  the 
illustration  of  the  Meconopsis  racemosa  on 
page  384  is  that  of  the  rare  Rodgersia  pinnata,  a 
Chinese  species  with  handsome  panicles  of  bright 
rosy  crimson  flowers.  E.  Horton. 


COSMOS    BIPINNATUS. 

[To  the  Editor  or   "The  Garden."] 

Sir,— In  The  Garden  for  the  16th  ult.  I  see  Mr 

W.  Botting  Hemsley,  in  giving  his  experience  question  whether  it  would  be  permanently  safe 
of  this  plant,  asks  others  who  may  have  grown  it  outside  a  cold  greenhouse  unless  given  protection, 
how  they  have  succeeded.     I  have  grown  it  for        Worcestershire.  Arthur  R    Goodwin. 

four  years    with  varied  success.     The  first   two  

years  the  results  were  the  same  as  your  corre-  „    ^  axtttxt     t  AaMTXTnimrc; 

spondent's.     Our  plants  had  stems  as  thick  as  a  SOLAN  UM    .JASMINOIDLb. 

big  broom-handle.  The  plants  were  raised  under  [To  the  Editor  of  "The  Garden.] 
glass,  and  planted  out  when  strong  enough  in  Sir,— In  the  district  of  West  Somerset  the  above 
good  deeply-worked  soil.  In  both  seasons  the  plant  abounds,  more  especially  in  the  district 
frost  destroyed  them  before  any  flowers  appiared,  where  Somerset  joins  hands  with  the  sister 
although  plenty  were  showing.  The  last  two  county  of  Devon.  Visitors  during  the  corn- 
seasons  I  saw  some  plants  in  a  railway  station  |  menceraent  of  the  stag-hunting  season  always 
garden  in  poor  soil.  This  gave  me  the  hint  not  admire  the  many  plants  that  climb  trellises, 
to  treat  them  to  so  good  a  larder.  The  following  porches,  and  even  the  outhoUses.  In  one  little 
season  the  seed  was  sown  at  the  end  of  March  in  !  village  there  are  upwards  of  thirty  specimens, 
a  cold  frame,  and  the  seedlings  allowed  to  develop  The  soil  there  is  peaty,  and  that  points  to  the 
slowly,  pricking  them  out  into  shallow  boxes  in  fact  that  peat  should  enter  largely  into  the 
poor  sandy  soil.  They  were  not  moved  into  the  !  rooting  medium  of  this  plant.  One  other  point 
openair  until  frost  was  over,  when  they  were  taken  I  worthy  of  consideration  is  th 
out  of  the  boxes  by  cutting  them  out  in  squares,  '  climate  is  damp 


with  roots  intact,  planting  them  in  po-  r  soil  on  a 
dry,  sunny  border.  Immediately  they  wei  e  estab- 
lished they  began  blooming,  and  continued  to  do 
so  until  destrojed  by  frost.  J.  Crook. 


.lASMINUM 


NOT 


PRIMULINUM 
HARDY. 
[To  THE  Editor  of  "The  Garden."] 
Sir,— On  page  320,  Vol.  LXVIII.,  I  notice  that 
a  correspondent  is  advised  to  plant  this  new 
climber.  My  experience  proves,  however,  that 
here  on  a  sheltered  wall,  and  where  it  did  not 
receive  the  sun's  rays  until  fairly  late  in  the 
day,  it  was  by  no  means  hardy  ;  indeed,  my 
plant,  which  had  grown  into  a  very  fine  specimen, 
was  killed  outright  by  the  severe  frosts  of 
November,  1904.  It  is  true  that  these  frosts 
were  unusually  sharp  and  sudden  for  the  time  of 
year,  and  in  consequence  much  other  damage 
was  done  to  thruba  and  plants  which,  as  a  rule, 
escape  in  an  ordinary  winter.  Buddleia  globosa, 
about  8   feet  high 


fact  that  the 
for  days  together  the  vallejs 
are  enveloped  in  fog,  although,  fortunately,  at 
the  flowering  season  the  atmosphere  is  drier.  I 
find  that  cuttings  root  quite  freely  outside  in  peat 
and  sand,  and  that  we  are  necer  troubled  with 
any  insect  pests,  so  in  a  naturally  dry  atmo- 
sphere, I  would  like  to  add,  keep  the  syringe 
going  during  the  growing  season. 

Taunton,  Somersd.  W.  A.  Smart. 


THE    KITCHEN   GARDEN. 


NEW    YEAR    SAVOY. 

F  the  several  Savoys  in  cultivation  I 
can  recommend  this  to  anyone 
who  has  to  supply  a  large 
quantity  of  winter  greens  in  the 
New  Year.  It  is  of  good  shape, 
medium  size,  and  the  outer  leaves 

_^ iare  of  a  very  dark  green,   but  its  chief  qualifi- 

was  kiUed  completeTy°  at  the  ication  is  its  extreme  hardiness.     I  have  seen  it 


o 
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GARDEN  NEAR  CAPE  TOWN. 

[To  the  Editor  of  "The  Garden."] 
Sir,  —  Herewith  I  forward  two  photograph?, 
one  showing  the  pergola,  and  the  other  the 
position  of  the  pergola  in  the  garden.  The 
columns  forming  the  pergola  are  8  feet  high 
and  9  inches  in  diameter,  and  were  all  made 
by    our    coloured    gardener    and    myself        We 


OBNEBAL   view   of   the   (iARDEN    OF   MR.  FRANK    E.  CARTWRUUIT,   (JI.AREMONT,  NEAR  CAI'E  TOWN. 
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here  in  the  North  buried  in  snow  for  several 
consecutive  days  and  yet  emerge  none  the  worse, 
whilst  some  of  the  Ulms  and  Drumheads  have 
blanched  and  gone  to  pieces  when  the  thaw  set 
in.  I  have  out  New  Year  Savoy  in  good  con- 
dition late  in  April,  and  find  it  simply  indispen- 
sable. It  should  find  a  place  in  every  kitchen 
garden,  whether  small  or  large. 

Coatbridge,  N.B.  P.  S.  Folwell. 

SPINACH  FOR  SPRING  SUPPLIES. 
A  FEW  weeks  ago  Mr.  Wythes  was  advocating  in 
The  Garden  the  sowing  of  Spinach  in  autumn 
on  a  suitable  border  for  picking  in  the  spring.  I 
was  not  able  to  endorse  what  he  wrote  at  the 
time,  but  would  like  to  do  so  now.  Twelve 
months  ago  last  August  I  made  a  sowing  of 
Victoria  Spinach  on  a  south  border  with  the 
intention  of  gathering  in  October  ;  but  although 
sown  early  in  the  month  the  weather  turned  very 
wet  and  cold,  so  that  little  growth  was  made, 
and  I  was  disappointed  with  the  picking.  How- 
ever, the  little  plants  stood  the  winter  well,  very 
few  dying,  and  immediately  the  warmer  weather 
set  in  they  grew  away  rapidly,  and  gave  a  very 
plentiful  supply  until  the  early  spring-sown 
Spinach  took  their  place.  I  had  no  idea  until 
then  of  the  hardiness  of  the  round-leaved 
Spinach,  as  it  is  usually  considered  a  summer 
vegetable,  and  grown  as  such  where  soils  will 
allow.  Another  point  worth  noting  is  if  Spinach, 
i.e.,  the  round-leaved,  will  endure  an  ordinary 
winter  on  a  suitable  border  or  plot,  it  will  give 
us  increased  frame  space  in  the  early  spring 
months,  of  which  we  never  have  too  much  at 
that  time  of  year,  for  other  vegetables  and 
plants  coming  on.  Invicta. 


SELECT    VEGETABLES     FOR     1906. 

(Continued  from  page  .:2.) 
Those  who  require  Winter  Salads  should  not 
omit  the  Witloof  Chicory,  and  of  Endives  the 
large  round -leaved  Batavian  is  the  most  hardy  ; 
the  Green  Curled  is  less  hardy  though  more  finely 
curled. 

Leeks. — The  Royal  Favourite  is  a  splendid 
root,  and  of  older  kinds  the  Zyon  and  Mussel- 
burgh are  good. 

Lettuces  are  always  in  demand.  For  early 
supplies  Golden  Queen,  Earliest  of  All,  and 
Golden  Ball  are  very  fine  ;  for  mid-season  Perfect 
Gem,  Favourite,  and  Supreme,  with  All  the  Year 
Round  in  the  Cos  section ;  Peerless,  Superb 
White,  Hicks'  Hardy,  and  Bath  for  late  use. 
During  the  past  few  years  great  strides  have 
been  made  with 

Onions. — There  are  some  very  fine  selections, 
but  they  must  be  well  grown.  For  exhibition 
Ailsa  Craig,  Excelsior,  Holborn,  and  Record  are 
among  the  best ;  and  for  keeping,  sown  in  the 
open,  such  sorts  as  Bedfordshire  Champion, 
Brown  Globe,  and  James  Keeping  are  reliable. 
Those  who  like  variety  in  vegetables  should  not 
omit  the  useful  Mercury,  sown  in  April  like 
Spinach,  and  for  garnishing  a  aood  strain  of 
Parsley  such  as  Mjatt's  or  Giant  Curled. 

Pabsniips  of  late  years  have  found  more  favour. 
The  new  Tender  and  True,  a  smaller  root,  is 
delicious.  There  is  also  a  new  Spinach  well 
worth  attention  ;  this  is  the  Carter,  it  is  good 
for  all  seasons,  and  a  great  improvement  on  the 
Prickly ;  the  Victoria  is  also  excellent,  but  not 
such  a  large  leaf  or  so  early  as  the  Carter.  I 
omitted  the  Savoy  Cabbage  earlier  in  my  note, 
but  mention  should  be  made  of  the  new  Earliest 
of  All  and  the  New  Year  Savoy,  the  first  an  early 
small  variety,  the  last-named  ore  of  the  best 
late  keepers.  The  Sugar  Loaf  is  also  very 
distinct. 

Tomatoes  are  now  such  favc^urites  that  there 
are  many  to  select  from.  One,  however,  should 
not  be  overlooked,  namely.  Sunrise,  a  most 
prolific  medium  -  sized,  good  flavoured  fruit ; 
Winter  Beauty  should  be  included  for  late 
supplies,   and    the   Ohiswick   Peach    for    salad. 


Of  older  sorts  Ham  Green  is  good,  and  of  the 
yellow-fleshed  a  variety  that  should  not  be 
overlooked,  is  Golden  .Jubilee,  a  fine  fruit  ;  I 
consider  it  the  best  flavoured  of  all. 

ToRNiPS. — The  Carter  Long  Forcing,  a  newer 
root,  is  most  valuable  for  early  supplies.  Snow- 
ball is  one  of  the  best  to  follow  on,  with  Red 
Globe  and  Golden  Ball  for  late  use.  Those  who 
like 

Vegetable  Marrows  should  not  omit  Im- 
proved Custard,  a  delicious  small  vegetable  ; 
many  would  like  this  who  do  not  care  for  the 
ordinary  varieties. 

Potatoes. — I  have  omitted  these  for  various 
reasons.  To  enumerate  the  beet  much  space 
would  be  required,  and  some  of  the  new  sorts  I 
am  unable  to  recommend  till  further  trials  have 
been  given.  G.  Wythes. 


THE    FRUIT    GARDEN. 


A    GOOD   SUSSEX    APPLE. 


w 


HAT  man  is  there  of  this 
southern  county  who  is  not 
p'roud  of  our  Winter 
Queening  or  Sussex 
Duck's  Biin  Why,  to 
sum  up  its  good  qualities 
is  to  describe  a  model  Apple.  Some  of  us 
remember  the  time  when  as  schoolboys  we 
were  attracted  in  September  by  its  scarlet 
fruits,  or  later,  in  February,  were  tempted  by 
their  perfume  to  sneak  up  to  the  attic,  where 
they  were  kept,  to  sample  the  mellow  store. 
Those  days  are  over,  but  this  fine  Apple  is 
with  us  still.  Fortunately,  it  grows  freely  in 
any  soil ;  but  is  to  be  specially  recommended 
for  cold  stiff  soils  where  others  fail,  and 
though  it  fruits  freely  in  a  small  state,  it 
soon  grows  into  a  fine  standard. 

The  fruits,  which  are  of  medium  size  and 
conical  in  shape,  are  for  the  most  part  of  a 
bright  red,  with  deeper  red  stripes,  the 
[lortion  most  shaded  being  pale  green,  with 
russet  markings.  It  is  one  of  those  con- 
venient AppleSj  of  which  the  largest  can  be 
used  for  cooking,  the  smaller  for  dessert. 
And  though  no  one  cares  for  a  large  Apple 
for  the  latter  purpose,  I  am  inclined  to  think 
that  in  the  case  of  a  good  dessert  variety, 
size  and  quality  go  together,  provided  both 
large  and  small  Apples  are  equally  ripened. 

The  fiesh  of  the  Winter  Queening  is  of 
a  yellowish  white,  but  when  cooked  is 
brown,  not  that  dirty  brown  which  is  one  of 
the  failings  of  Apple  Lane's  Prince  Albert, 
but  a  rich  golden  brown,  preferred  by  some 
to  the  pale  colour  of  the  Wellington.  It  is 
also  a  good  baker,  and  although  it  has  a  brisk 
flavour  requires  but  little  sugar.  It  is  at  its 
best  for  dessert  during  February  and  March. 
It  has  often  occurred  to  me  when  looking 
over  fruit-rooms  after  the  crop  has  been 
gathered,  and  again  in  early  spring,  that  too 
many  of  the  large  soft  autumn  Apples  are 
planted,  and  not  nearly  enough  of  varieties 
such  as  the  one  under  notice.  This,  if 
gathere  \  late,  often  keeps  firm  and  good 
flavoured  until  the  end  of  April. 

J.  Comber. 
The  Gardens,  Nymans,  Crawley,  Sussex. 

CYPHOMANDRA  BETACEA. 
(The  Tree  Tomato.) 
Although  "  The  Dictionary  of  Gardening,' 
Vol.  I.,  p.  422,  describes  this  plant  as  a  native 
of  South  America,  it  is  found  growing  freely 
in  the  Sikkim  valleys  at  altitudes  varying 
from  4,000  feet  to  6,000  feet,  and  is   well 


known  at  Darjeeling  and  its  neighbourhood 
as  the  Kalimpory  Plum.  There  appears  to 
be  no  reason  for  supposing  it  to  have  been 
introduced  into  India  from  South  America. 
The  parent  plant  from  which  the  seed 
was  obtained  which  produced  the  fruit  I 
sent  you  would  seem  to  be  an  Indian 
species.  When  visiting  Soom  Tea  Gardens 
in  the  latter  part  of  100,3  Mr.  J.  T.  Woodroffe 
obtained  some  seed  which  was  .sown  by  me 
in  his  garden  at  Ware,  LTplyme,  Devon,  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1904.  The  plants  which  resulted  bore 
fruit  last  year,  and  one  which  was  in  full  bear- 
ing was  exhibited  at  the  Lyme  Regis  Flower 
Show  and  attracted  considerable  attention. 

The  plants  were  grown  in  I.t  inch  pots  in 
the  vinery,  and  were  7  feet  to  0  feet  high. 
The  flowers  were  in  long  pendulous  racemes. 
The  fruit,  when  ripe,  was  old  gold  in  colour, 
egg-shaped,  from  bj  inches  to  2  inches  long, 
and  in  clusters  of  six  to  twelve  hanging 
within  the  umbrella-shaped  head  of  large 
glossy  dark  green  leaves,  which  are  purplish 
when  first  expanding. 

Plants  are  now  being  raised  from  cuttings, 
which  promise  to  be  dwarfer  in  growth,  and 
consequently  more  convenient  where  space 
under  glass  is  limited.  Treatment  as  regards 
temperature,  (fee,  is  similar  to  that  applied 
to  ordinary  Tomatoes. 

In  its  Himalayan  habitat  the  Kalimpory 
Plum  withstands  such  short  frosts  as  there 
occur,  but  it  cannot  be  regarded  as  hardy 
jven  in  the  temperate  climate  of  Devonshire. 
The  fruits  may  be  used  as  a  salad  cut  up 
with  Chili,  and  preserved  in  syrup  are  very 
palatable.  W.  F.  Dark. 

Ware  Gardens,  Uplyme,  Det'on. 


GISHURST  COMPOUND  AS  A  WINTER 
DRESSING. 

It  may  be  considered  late  in  the  day  to  note  the 
value  of  this  valuable  insecticide,  but  I  do  not 
think  a  note  in  The  Garden— a  journal  that 
goes  so  thoroughly  into  fruit  culture — will  be 
out  of  place.  It  should  be  used  as  a  dressing  for 
fruit  trees  at  this  season,  and  it  is  quite  as  good 
for  cleansing  plants.  It  is  a  safe  dressing  and 
soon  prepared.  It  keeps  good,  and  the  price  is  so 
reasonable  when  its  efficiency  is  considered. 
Being  composed  of  a  good  portion  of  soluble 
sulphur  it  not  only  kills  the  numerous  pests 
which  attack  fruit  trees  and  plants,  but  is  also 
one  of  the  best  remedies  for  mildew  and  thrip. 

G.  Wythes. 


APPLE  BARNACK  BEAUTY. 
This  variety  is  a  very  late  keeping  one,  being 
good  for  use  in  May,  when  young  Apples  are 
igain  forming  on  trees.  It  forms  an  excellent 
standard,  the  growth  of  the  branches  being  even 
ind  straight.  Free  bearing,  with  medium-sized 
fruits  of  good  form,  dark  green  in  colour,  streaked 
with  red,  it  should  find  a  place  in  all  gardens. 
The  beautiful  deep  red  markings  become  more 
pronounced  as  time  goes  by.  The  tree  succeeds 
best  in  moderately  rich  soil,  but  it  is  advisable  to 
top-dress  annually  until  it  is  well  established. 
Though  classed  as  a  kitchen  Apple,  it  is  good  for 
dessert,  too.  Avon, 

APPLE  GOLDEN  SPIRE, 
Where  space  is  not  plentiful  and  an  early 
fruiting  bush  is  required,  this  variety  is  a  good 
one  to  grow.  The  fruits  turn  to  a  rich  golden 
colour  several  weeks  before  they  are  ready  to 
gather,  and  the  aroma  is  very  evident  also  a 
long  time  before  they  are  ripe.  They  are  conical 
in  shape,  and  are  in  season  from  the  end  of 
August  to  December.  Even  very  young  trees 
will  fruit  freely  the  first  season  after  planting, 
but  it  is  better  to  rub  out   any  fl)Her-buil-i  ^iid 
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encourage  aa  much  new  growth  aa  poeaible  during 
the  first  year,  ae  early  bearing  prevents  the  new 
growth.  If  the  soil  ia  rich  so  much  the  better 
for  the  growth  of  the  tree,  but  the  ground  should 
be  made  firm,  and  poor  soil  enriched.  It  is  a 
valuable  kitchen  Apple. 

Bournemouth.  Avon. 


ORCHIDS. 

ORCHIDS    AT    CHARDWAR. 

CHARDWAR,  the  residence  of 
Mr.  G.  F.  Moore,  is  situated  on 
the  outskirts  of  Bourton-on-the- 
Water,  a  picturesque  village 
nestling  in  the  Cotswolds. 
Among  horticulturists  Bourton 
is  famous  for    the    collection    of    Orchids 


'  ma^nificum,    with   bold   shapely  flowers,    a 
decided  chestnut-red  tint  pervading  the  petals 
I  and  pouch,  the   dorsal  sepal  being  thickly 
I  covered  with  rounded  spots  deep  red-brown 
in  colour.      Dark   and  light  forms  of  C.  i. 
1  Wallace!,  insigne  Mr.  Godseff,  Henry  Elwes, 
]  Greenbank  var.,  punctatissimum,  Monk's-hood 
var.,  the  name  alluding  to  the  formation  of 
the  upper  dorsal,  which  somewhat  resembles 
a  monk's  cowl  in  shape  ;    Perfection,  Cale- 
donia,   Amy     Moore,    berryanum.    Admiral 
Togo,  Westonbirt  var.,  maculatum,  a  heavy 
almost  black  spotted  form  ;   Cobra,  bearing 
some  resemblance  to  magnificum,  but  quite 
distinct,  and    Sylhetense  giganteum,  which 
received  an  award  of  merit  last  year  ;  the 
whole  stock  of  this  variety  is  at  Chard  war. 
This  variety  is   far   superior  to  the  typical 
Sylhetense,    and    that   is  one  of    the  most 


montanum  magnificum  and  leeanum  gigan- 
teum ;  curiously  enough,  though,  the  insigne 
parent  is  among  the  dark  forms.  The  hybrid, 
which  secured  an  award  of  merit  at  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society's  meeting  of 
the  5th  ult.,  is  a  dainty  shade  of  green,  the 
broad  dorsal  having  a  wide  margin  of  white, 
on  which  violet  tinted  spots  are  centrally 
placed,  while  on  the  green  area  they  assume 
a  brownish  shade.  "The  whole  flower  is  of  a 
light  but  attractive  colour,  and  considerably 
above  the  average  in  size.  Blanche  Moore  is 
probably  derived  from  similar  parents,  but 
partakes  strongly  of  the  insigne  parent. 
C.  vexillarium  superbum,  the  finest  of 
vexillariums,  and  the  charming  C.  Nandii, 
call  for  mention,  also  a  fine  specimen  of 
C.  Memoria  Moensii,  with  a  dozen  flowers 
open,  the  rich  magenta-toned  dorsal  sepal 
displayed  to  the  full,  and  giving  an  effect  with 
which  single-flowered  plants  cannot  be 
compared. 

Batches  of  Oncidium  Rogersii,  Odontoglos- 
sum  Uro-Skinneri  and  Vanda  coerulea,  show 
how  well  Orchids  are  grown  here.  Mention 
may  also  be  made  of  a  large  number  of  plants 
of  Dendrobiura  PhalEenopsis  schrijderianum, 
which  were  well  grown  and  profusely  flowered, 
and  exhibit  a  wide  range  of  colouring  from 
the  pure  white  of  hololeuca,  to  a  deep  claret- 
purple.  Tall  growing  Epidendrums  of  the 
Obrienianum  section  are  grown  both  for  use 
and  ornament  in  suitable  positions.  A  rare 
collection  of  Cattleyas,  Laelias,  and  Laelio- 
Cattleyas  are  also  grown,  while  a  large  house 
is  given  over  entirely  to  Odontoglossum 
crispum  and  its  varieties.  Mr.  Page,  the 
grower,  must  be  congratulated  upon  his 
success.  Aeoutus. 
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formed  by  Mr.  Moore.  Some  five  or  six 
houses  are  devoted  to  Orchids,  which  include 
Odontoglossums,  Cattleyas,  and  Dendro- 
biums  ;  but  Cypripediums  are  the  feature, 
and  among  the  Cypripediums  are  remarkable 
plants  of  C.  insigne.  Of  these  some  250 
distinct  and  beautiful  varieties  might  be 
enumerated,  including  specimens  of  C._  i. 
Sanderse  and  C.  i.  sanderianum.  The  size 
and  strength  of  the  specimens,  and  the 
number  and  beauty  of  the  varieties,  will 
doubtless  be  remembered  by  visitors  to  the 
Horticultural  Hall  on  November  15,  1904, 
when  a  group  of  Orchids,  occupying  the 
entire  end  of  the  hall,  was  staged  by  Mr. 
Moore.  For  this  group  the  large  gold  medal 
of  the  society  was  given,  and  the  Lindley 
medal  was  recommended  for  culture.  At  the 
present  season  C.  insigne  and  its  varieties, 
together  with  the  majority  of  the  hybrids  from 
them,  are  actually  at  their  best,  but  even 
when  out  of  flower  the  plants  at  Chardwar 
are  pleasing,  particularly  to  the  expert. 

It  is  impossible  to  mention  all  the  many 
forms  in  flower  during  a  hurried  visit  paid 
the  first  week  in  December,  but  among  the 
more  noticeable  varieties  of  insigne  were 
Harefield  Hall,  a  remarkable  example  of 
culture    with     seven    flowers ;     montanum 


popular  flowers  for  market,  and  a  favourite 
with  Parisian  and  Continental  florists. 
Kathleen  and  Agathae,  two  very  handsome 
forms,  were  both  conspicuous  in  last  year's 
group,  and  near  them  were  atratum.  Bronze 
King,  and  Black  Prince,  all  dark  highly- 
coloured  polished  forms,  and  two  notable 
specimens  of  yellow  insignes  in  Dorothy  and 
Laura  Kimball,  breezianum  magnificum,  a 
handsome  form,  the  dorsal  carrying  its  colour 
in  an  unbroken  mass ;  the  flower  had 
recently  been  cut  from  a  plant  of  the  rare 
C.  i.  bohnhoffianum.  The  basal  half  of  the 
dorsal  is  deep  olive-brown  tinted  with  red, 
with  a  metallic  lustre,  zoned  apically  with 
soft  primrose,  faintly  tinged  with  green,  while 
the  apex  is  pure  white.  Other  forms  noted 
were  formosum  giganteum.  Commander 
Waters,  expansum.  Darkness,  Cygnet,  &c. 

C.  leeanum,  its  varieties,  and  a  number  of 
hybrids  from  leeanum  and  insigne  form  a 
group  little  less  noteworthy  than  the  insignes. 
Leeanum  giganteum,  virginale,  Purity,  and 
magnificum  were  well  in  evidence,  but 
ranking  above  them  was  the  variety  clinka- 
berryanum,  which,  except  leeanum  .T.  Gurney 
Fowler,  is  still  the  finest  variety  of  this 
popular  hybrid.  With  the  leeanums  was 
Cypripedium  F.  H.  Cann,  a  hybrid  between 
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ROSE    MME.     PLANTIER. 

A   S  the  accompanying  illustration  well 

/%         shows,  this  is  a  most  vigorous  and 

/  %        free-flowering  Rose,  the    flowers 

/ — *       are    pure    white,  full    and    very 

/        \     beautiful,    and    they    are    most 

abundantly  produced.    It  is  one 

of  the  finest  of  all  pure  white  Roses,  and 

produces  a  mass  of  blossom  that  few  other 

sorts  do.      Rose  Mme.  Plantier  belongs  to 

the  class  of  Hybrid  Noisettes.      One  grower 

classed  it  as  "  the  finest  all-round  white  Rose 

grown."    We  have  seen  bushes  and  standards 

of  this  variety  from  twenty  years  to  thirty 

years  old,  and  they  were  like  huge  snowballs 

when  in  full  bloom.    The  only  drawback  is 

that,  being  a  summer-flowering  variety,  the 

grand    eft'ect     produced    is    not    enduring. 

Nevertheless,   it  is    a    Rose   that   everyone 

should  possess.     By  very  sparsely  pruning 

this  variety  an  immense  bush  may  be  speedily 

formed.  It  can  be  freely  increased  by  cuttings. 

SEASONABLE  WORK. 
Protecting  Tender  Roses  — The  mild  December 
has  almost  caused  us  to  forget  about  protecting 
our  Tea  Roses,  but  we  may  have  severe  weather 
even  yet,  and  it  behoves  us  to  earth  up  all  Tea 
und  China  Rose  beds,  also  those  Hybrid  Teas 
which  c"me  nearer  to  the  Teas  than  they  do  the 
Hybrid  Perpetuals,  such  for  instance  as  Kaiserin 
Augusta  Victoria.  A  good  earthing  up  around 
the  base  of  each  plant  with  burnt  earth,  or  burnt 
garden  refuse  for  preference,  is  almost  in  itself  a 
sufficient  protection,  but  evergreen  boughs  or 
Bracken  Fern  or  Gorse  should  be  at  hand  to 
place  among  the  branches  in  case  of  emergency. 
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Where  one  haa  a,  lot  of  standard  and  half- 
standard  Tea  Roses,  it  is  a  good  plan  to  lift  them 
all  and  heel  them  in  under  a  north  wall,  with  a 
covering  over  them  such  aa  thatched  hurdles  if 
weather  proves  very  severe.  When  transplanted 
late  in  spring  the  new  growth  escapes  the  May 
frosts,  the  result  being  a  fine  first  display  of 
bloom,  with  wood  uninjured  by  the  May  frosts. 

Sowing  Rose  seed  is  a  very  fascinating  part  of  a 
Rose  grower's  work.  Amateurs  miss  an  oppor- 
tunity of  adding  additional  charm  to  their  gardens 
by  not  having  a  number  of  seedling  Roses  on  their 
premises.  Even  if  such  seedlings  possess  no  great 
merit  there  are  sometimes  some  beautiful  single 
and  semi-double  sorts  raised  that  would  be 
delightful  for  decorative  work  when  cut.  One 
must  be  sure  the  seed  is  fertile,  and  to  secure  this 
it  should  be  produced  under  glass  or  on  walla  out- 
doors. The  seed  is  sown  as  soon  as  ripe,  or  at  the 
present  time.  The  pods  or  the  seed  must  never 
become  dry,  and  it  is  well  not  to  burst  the  pods 
until  we  are  ready  to  sow.  Prepare  some  good 
compost  of  equal  parts  sifted  loam  and  leaf-soil 
with  a  good  sprinkling  of  sand.  A  plentiful 
supply  of  crooks  in  3-incli  or  4-inch  pots  should 
be  prepared,  then  fill  up  with  compost.  Plunge 
the  pots  in  a  larger  pot,  putting  in  the  vacant 
space  some  rotten  coooanut  fibre  or  very  short 
manure.  This  is  done  in  order  to  prevent  rapid  < 
evaporation.  Place  the  pots  in  a  greenhouse  near 
the  glass,  and  the  seedlings  should  appear  in  about  I 


three  months,  although  some  will  not  come  np 
until  nine  and  even  twelve  months  have  elapsed. 
Do  not  sow  too  thickly  then  it  will  not  be 
necessary  to  prick  oflf  the  seedlings,  but  when 
they  are  a  good  size,  say,  in  about  two  years'  time, 
they  may  be  transplanted  outdoors  in  May  or 
June  when  the  soil  becomes  warm. 

Roses  u>id<:r  glass  must  be  gently  forced.  I  do 
not  advocate  a  strong  heat  at  this  season  of  the 
year,  but  it  should  be  steady.  The  stronger  the 
Roses  break  the  finer  will  be  the  blossom.  A 
little  bottom-heat  such  as  leaves  provide  is  most 
helpful  to  plants  just  now.  This  would  be  far 
better  than  a  strong  top-heat.  From  55"  to  60" 
by  day  is  ample,  allowing  this  to  drop  5"  or  6° 
at  night.  Avoid  excessive  moisture  just  now. 
A  slight  damping  of  the  paths  and  steaming  the 
pipes  is  sufficient  until  the  sun  gains  more  power. 
Of  course  red  spider  must  be  watched  so  that 
when  the  foliage  develops  fast  the  syringe  must 
be  employed  skilfully  beneath  it. 

Rambler  Roses  grown  in  pots  should  be  pruned 
at  once  if  not  already  done.  Reserve  as  much 
as  you  can  of  the  well-ripened  shoots  of  last 
summer,  and  twine  them  around  four  sticks 
unless  it  is  desired  to  grow  them  as  pillars.  A 
pinch  of  some  good  artificial  manure  should  be 
given  early,  and,  of  course,  later,  as  trusses  of 
bloom  are  seen,  the  plants  will  require  liquid 
manure  once  or  twice  a  week.  If  a  number  of 
Crimson  Rambler  were  potted  up  in  the  autumn 


and  pruned  back  to  a  foot  at  the  time  of  potting, 
such  plants  should  be  brought  in  now  and  given 
a  gentle  bottom-heat.  They  make  lovely  deco- 
rative plants  it  grown  on  gently.  Porothy 
Perkins,  The  Farquliar,  Perle  des  Neiges,  Blush 
Rambler,  Walthara  Rambler,  &c.,  are  equally  as 
useful,  so  also  is  Mme.  N.  Levavasseur,  the 
"Baby  Rambler"  as  our  American  cousins  have 
christened  it.  Now  is  a  favourable  opportunity 
to  have  land  trenched  ready  for  new  plantations 
of  Roses  in  the  spring,  or  if  the  land  has  been 
trenched  recently  then  ridging  it  up  will  cause 
it  to  be  in  good  condition  for  planting  in  March 
and  April.  The  wind  and  frosts  acting  on  this 
ridged  land  are  of  inestimable  value  to  all  heavy 
soil. 

Labelling  Roses  should  be  done  now  if  this  has 

been  neglected.     The  pleasures  of  a  Rose  garden 

are   much   enhanced  if  labels  are  easily  found. 

The  "Acme"  label  is  perhaps  the  best  and  most 

1  enduring. 

Stakes  for  pillar  Roses  should  be  sharpened  and 
tarred  ready  for  use,  and  shorter  ones  prepared 
ready  for  supporting  standard  Roses  as  soon  as 
they  have  been  pruned. 

Planting  Tea  Roses  against  low  walls  is  now 
largely  practised.  A  quiet  time  like  the  present 
could  be  used  in  getting  out  holes  2  feet  6  inches 
deep  and  2  feet  over  and  filling  up  with  good 
soil.  The  plants  can  be  set  out  as  late  as 
April.  P. 
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GARDSNING      FOR      BSGINNSRS, 


BEDDING  BEGONIAS.— Begonia 
gracilis  luminoea  will  be  a  very 
useful  addition  to  the  email  flowered 
dark  -  foliaged  section  which  are 
now  80  popular  for  bedding.  B. 
semperflorens  compacta  and  B.  sem- 
perflorens  Zulu  King  are  good  bedding  varieties 
of  the  same  class,  which  may  easily  be  raised 
from  seeds  now  in  heat,  the  plants  will  be 
large  enough  to  plant  out  in  June  if  helped  on  in 
heat.  The  seeds  are  very  small,  and  the  soil 
should  be  made  firm  and  watered  with  chilled 
water  through  a  fine  rose.  Just  previous  to 
sowing  cover  lightly  with  sand,  and  the  pots  or 
pans  should  be  covered  with  squares  of  glass.  We 
generally  stand  the  pots  of  very  minute  seeds  in 
pans  and  water  from  below  by  placing  water  in 
the  pans. 

Blue  Flowers  in  Winter. — There  are  none  too 
many  of  these  to  be  had  in  either  stove  or 
greenhouse  at  this  season  of  the  year.  In  the 
stove  Eranthemum  pulchellura  makes  one  of  the 
brightest  of  plants,  producing  a  profusion  of  its 
deep  blue  flowers  in  constant  succession  for  a  long 
time.  True,  the  blue  flowers  do  not  show  up  well 
at  night,  but,  nevertheless,  by  daylight  they  are 
exceedingly  pretty,  making  a  beautiful  addition 
to  a  stove  in  conjunction  with  Poinsettias.  It 
will  thrive  well  in  a  damp  position,  and  the  flowers 
last  a  fairly  good  time  when  cut,  as  the  advanced 
buds  will  open  in  succession  to  the  expanded 
blooms. 

Some  Good  Ghrysanthemumi. — In  the  variety 
La  Gracieuse  we  have  a  Chrysanthemum  that 
has  many  good  points,  and  is  sure  to  be  heard  of. 
It  grows  quickly,  and  is  so  easily  grown  that 
everyone  should'  try  it.  The  flowers  are  clear 
pale  rose,  very  delicate,  and  attractive.  Even 
cjmparatively  weak  shoots  produce  really  good 
blooms,  a  thing  which  few  other  sorts  do.  In 
onsfquence  of  their  rapid  growth  the  plants 
easily  retain  their  healthy  green  foliage  quite  to 
the  bate.  A  correspondent  of  MoUer's  Deutsche 
Gurtner  Ztituny  considers  this  Chrysanthemum 
to  be  one  of  the  firest  he  has  grown.  Two 
Chrysanthemums  specially  recommended  in  the  I 
f.ame  jjurnal  for  growing  for  cut  flowers  are 
the  varieties  Parisiana  and  Mile.  Lucie  Duveau, 
both  bearing  white  flowers.  Parisiana,  if  pro- 
pagated in  March,  and  the  plants  are  put  out  at 
it.e  end  c.f  May,  produces  a  profufion  of  beautiful 
white  flowers  in  September  and  early  October. 
This  variety  is  perfectly  hardy  ;  it  may  be  grown 
in  pots,  and  when  the  cold  autumn  weather 
arrives  should  be  given  the  cover  of  a  cold 
frame.  Mile.  Lucie  Duveau  can  also  be  grown 
well  by  being  planted  out  as  advocated  for 
Parisiana,  or  it  may  be  potttd  early  in  Sep- 
tember and  placed  in  the  greenhouse  for  flower- 
ing. If  the  weakest  shoots  are  thinned  out  the 
plants  will  produce  some  excellent  blooms.  Both 
these  Chrysanthemums  should  be  grown  where 
cut  flowers  are  wanted  in  the  autumn. 

The  lYhiti  Lay— Where  it  grows  and  flowers 
well  there  is  no  better  garden  plant  than  Lilium 
candidum,  the  White  or  Madonna  Lily  as  it  is 
popularly  ciUed.  In  many  gardens,  however,  it  is, 
unfortunately,  a  failure  and  subject  to  the  dreaded 
disease,  which  is  so  difficult  to  eradicate  I  know 
of  several  small  gardens  where  this  Lily  was 
planted  in  a  narrow,  sheltered  border  facing  east, 
in  ordinary  well-drained  garden  soil.  Sand  was 
mixed  with  the  soil  at  the  time  of  planting,  and, 
needless  to  say,  the  bulbs  have  not  been  disturbed 
since.  They  are  still  in  the  best  of  health.  Their 
SUQcess  is  attributed  to  the  fact  that  the  bulbs  I 
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were  healthy  in  the  first  place.  They  are  in 
moist  soil,  partial  shade,  and  are  left  undisturbed 
from  year  to  year.  Others  may  give  this  Lily 
precisely  the  same  conditions  and  treatment,  and 
yet  have  very  unsatisfactory  results,  and  thus 
prove,  once  again,  how  difficult  it  ie  to  lay  down 
any  hard  and  fast  rule  as  to  the  culture  of  this 
beautiful  Lily.  The  points  mentioned  above  are, 
however,  important. — T. 

Gooseberry  Cuttings  may  now  be  inserted 
by  selecting  from  the  prunings  medium-sized 
and  straight  shoots  about  18  inches  long, 
trimming  off  6  inches  from  the  point  of  the 
shoot  and  all  the  lower  buds,  leaving  four  good 
buds  intact  at  the  top  end  of  the  shoot.  These 
can  be  inserted  in  lines  about  6  inches  deep, 
allowing  18  inches  between  the  lines  and  6  inches 
between  each  cutting,  selecting  a  moist  and 
partly  shaded  position.  The  soil  should  be 
made  firm  about  them,  and  the  difi'erent  varieties 
labelled  with  stout  labels  that  will  not  decay 
readily  or  be  easily  knocked  out  of  their  places. 
Where  caterpillars  and  red  spider  have  proved 
troublesome,  it  is  a  good  plan  to  scrape  away 
the  surface  soil  from  under  the  bushes  and 
syringe  the  branches  with  a  mixture  of  fresh 
slaked  lime  and  soot,  or  a  dusting  of  fresh  lime 
and  soot  when  the  branches  are  damp.  Where 
the  bushes  through  age  may  be  in  want  of  a 
stimulant,  some  reliable  artificial  manure  may 
be  lightly  forked  in  and  a  little  fresh  soil  added 
to  replace  that  scraped  off,  or,  better  still,  a  good 
mulching  of  farmyard  manure.  The  spade  should 
never  be  used  among  fruit  bushes. 

Proxjagating  Vines  from  Eyes  or  Buds. — Vines 
are  easily  propagated  from  buds  or  eyes  at  this 
season.  There  are  other  methods,  but  ihey  are 
not  superior  inany  way  to  the  single  bud  system. 
1  once  planted  a  small  house  with  cuttings  rather 
more  than  a  foot  long.  The  cuttings  were  cut 
close  below  a  bud  at  the  base  with  a  sharp  knife 
80  as  to  make  a  clean  wound.  Each  cutting  had 
ihree  buds,  and  were  planted  in  a  newly-made 
border,  only  the  uppermost  bud  being  exposed. 
No  heat  was  used  until  the  buds  broke  into 
growth,  and  then  the  usual  course  of  warm  Vine 
culture  was  adopted.  The  Vines  made  fairly 
good  growth,  but  not  better  than  when  the  buds 


were  started  in  turves,  and  planted  out  when 
some  growth  had  been  made.  Planting  the  eyes 
in  turves  5  inches  square,  by  scooping  out  a  small 
hole  and  thrusting  the  eyes  into  the  cavity,  made 
firm  with  some  light  rich  sandy  soil,  packing  the 
turves  close  together  in  boxes  about  3  feet  long 
and  IS  inches  wide.  We  use  these  boxes  because 
they  are  easily  moved  about.  The  boxes  are 
placed  in  a  close  frame  for  a  time  where  only  the 
frost  is  kept  out,  afterwards  heat  is  applied. 
We  leave  about  li  inches  of  wood  to  each  eye, 
the  bud  being  in  the  centre.  The  wood  on  the 
underside  is  cut  in  a  slanting  direction  to  give 
more  space  for  the  emission  of  roots.  A  good 
slice  of  wood  is  necesfary  to  support  the  buds 
whilst  roots  are  forming,  which  is  rather  a  slow 
process  at  first.  Not  much  water  will  be  required 
till  roots  form,  but  the  soil  must  be  kept  reason- 
ably moist.  The  buds  may  burst  without  root 
action  from  the  force  stored  up  in  the  wood,  but 
there  will  be  no  real  growth  till  roots  are  forming. 

The  Roots  of  Vines. — Grape  Vines  are  very 
tenacious  of  life.  They  are  often  treated  badly, 
but  bad  treatment  seldom  kills  outright.  I 
remember  a  case  which  came  under  my  notice 
long  ago  when  in  the  course  of  some  alterations 
a  houseful  of  Black  Hamburgh  Vines  had  been 
grubbed  up  and  thrown  on  the  rubbish  heap, 
where  they  lay  some  time  exposed.  In  the 
course  of  the  building  operations  a  new  forcing 
house  had  been  erected,  and  in  this  houee  was 
a  bed  of  tree  leaves  in  a  state  of  fermenta- 
tion. The  gardener  took  the  best  of  the  old 
Vines,  and,  after  doing  the  necessary  root 
pruning,  planted  them  in  some  open  crates  and 
plunged  them  in  the  bed  of  leaves  along  the 
front  of  the  house.  The  growth,  both  of  roots 
and  branches,  was  remarkable.  The  crop  was 
not  heavy,  as  many  of  the  bunches  showing  were 
removed,  but  the  size  of  the  bunches  and  berries 
and  their  finish  was  remarkable.  This  was  due  to 
the  warmth  and  nourishment  received  from  the 
leaf-bed,  into  which  strong  roots  had  worked  in 
all  directions.  I  had  noticed  the  effect  of  a  leaf- 
bed  upon  the  roots  of  Vines  long  before  and 
often  since,  and  when  Vines  are  in  a  bad  way  at 
the  roots  and  there  is  no  time  to  lift  the  roots 
and  make  a  new  border,  a  dressing  of  Thompson's 
or   some   other    good     manure   forked   into    the 
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surface,  and  on  this  a  leaf-bed  made  deep  enough 
to  produce  steady  fermentatioD,  the  roots 
have  come  up  to  find  out  what  was  going  on, 
have  found  the  support  they  needed,  and  have 
taken  a  new  lease  of  life,  to  the  manifest 
advantage  of  the  crop. 

Piid'  and  Scarlet  Thorns. — There  are  no  more 
handsome  trees  for  park  planting  than  the  bright- 
flowered  Thorns  set  in  open  group?,  breaking 
out  occasionally  into  single  specimens  wherever 
colour  is  wanted.  Thorns  associate  well  with 
other  trees  to  fill  in  the  foreground,  or  in  the 
open  glades  where  taller  trees  are  inadmis 
sible.  The  ground  should  be  well  broken  up 
before  planting  takes  place,  and  the  trees  securely 
staked  and  properly  guarded  from  cattle  or 
sheep.  The  trees  should  be  pruned  back  for 
several  years  till  the  heads  are  well  furnished 
with  branches,  and  then  left  to  grow  naturally. 
I  am  acquainted  with  a  park  that  was  planted 
in  this  way  some  thirty  years  ago,  and  now, 
when  the  Thorns  are  in  blossom,  people  go  for 
miles  to  inhale  their  fragrance  and  enjoy  their 
brightness.  From  the  result  of  early  pruning 
the  trees  are  now  perfect  pictures  of  spreading, 
weeping  growth.  There  are  a  few  double  white 
and  scarlet  varieties,  but  the  greater  part  are 
single-flowered. 

Rhododendron-i  and  Lilies. — It  is  useless  plant- 
ing Rhododendrons  or  Azaleas  in  a  limestone  or 
chalky  soil,  but  where  lime  is  not  in  excess  peat 
is  not  an  absolute  necessity  for  them.  Of  course, 
they  grow  luxuriantly  in  peat,  and  so  they  do  in 
many  places  in  the  Midland  Counties  over  the  old 
red  sand  stone,  in  beds  of  alluvial  soil  on  the 
banks  of  lakes  and  rivers,  and  in  old  woods  well 
stored  with  vegetable  matter  from  the  decay  of 
leaves,  &o.  When  planting  many  years  ago  in 
Sussex,  where  the  natural  subsoil  was  heavy  clay, 
by  digging  out  the  clay,  burning  some  of  it,  and 
mixing  part  of  the  burnt  material  with  old 
turf,  leaf-mould,  old  cow  manure,  and  sand, 
we  found  groups  of  Rhododendrons  and  Azaleas 
grew  freely  and  flowered  well,  and  the  groups  of 
Lilies  planted  among  them  flowered  well  also. 
The  expense  of  preparing  the  beds  was  not  great, 
as  the  materials  were  at  hand. 

Groups  of  Hollies. — I  have  often  wondered  why 
planters  neglect  the  Hollies  so  much.  Those  who 
do  not  know  the  better  kinds  of  Hollies  have  no 
idea  how  effective  they  are  either  in  groups  or 
occasionally  as  single  specimens  on  the  lawn  or 
in  the  front  of  the  shrubbery.  For  hedge  planting 
the  common  green  prickly-leaved  Holly  is  best, 
and  makes  the  best  fence,  but  young  plants  from 
1  foot  to  3  feet  high  are  the  most  suitable.  I 
have  seen  Holly  hedges  which  have  been  obtained 
from  sowing  seeds  in  February,  after  they 
have  lain  in  a  heap  of  sand  for  a  year  to  soften 
the  cuticle.  It  is  a  slow  process,  but  good 
hedges  result.  The  best  time  to  transplant  Hollies 
is  just  before  growth  begins  in  May,  though 
young  plants  may  be  moved  at  any  lime  if  the 
work  is  done  carefully.  There  are  no  means  of 
distinguishing  the  sexes  of  Hollies  till  they  bear 
fruit  or  flowers.  The  better  kinds  of  Hollies  are 
usually  grafted  on  the  common  green  kind,  but 
longer  lived  trees  are  obtained  by  layering  or 
striking  cuttings  under  glass  iu  September. 
This  process  is  a  slow  one  at  first,  but 
when  the  cutting  is  rooted  growth  is  rapid, 
and  there  is  no  fear  of  later  failures.  The 
cuttings  should  be  selected  from  the  upper  part 
of  the  trees. 

Winter  Cherry  — How  very  useful  and  attrac- 
tive for  arranging  in  vases  are  the  stems  of  the 
Winter  Cherry  (Physalis  Franchetti),  bearing  an 
abundance  of  their  brilliant  scarlet  calyces  or 
"lanterns."  They  need  no  water,  and  the 
calyces  do  not  lose  their  bright  colour  for  months. 
If  some  sprays  of  Honesty  are  arranged  with 
them  the  decorative  effect  is  improved.  I  know 
of  nothing  more  useful  or   more  attractive  for 


brightening  a  room  during  winter.  They  need 
dusting  occasionally,  but  that  is  all  the  attention 
they  require. 

A  Valuable  Room  Fern. — Oae  of  the  Ferns 
that  almost  always  grows  well  in  a  room  is 
Pteris  tremula,  large  plants  of  which  may  be 
bought  for  sixpence.  Great  care  should  be  taken 
of  Ferns  when  they  are  first  bought,  for  often 
they  have  been  grown  in  a  much  warmer  atmo- 
sphere than  that  of  an  ordinary  room,  and  conse- 
quently, if  placed  in  a  draught  or  near  the 
window,  the  young  fronds  quickly  wither  and 
eventually  die.  If  the  Fern  is  bought  at  this 
time  of  the  year,  it  should  be  kept  in  a  warm 
corner  of  the  room  for  a  week  or  two  until  it  has 
become  inured  to  the  cooler  atmosphere.  When 
once  it  has  done  this  there  will  be  no  more  diffi- 
culty with  it.  In  the  winter  this  Fern  does  not 
require  a  great  deal  of  water,  but  in  summer  the 
soil  quickly  dries,  for  it  is  usually  full  of  roots, 
and  probably  needs  water  every  other  day.  In 
hot  weather  it  is  advisable  to  stand  the  pots  in 
which  Ferns  are  grown  in  saucers  of  water,  but 
at  this  time  of  year  this  is  not  necessary. 

A  Good  Room  'Plant. — One  of  the  most  orna- 
mental and  at  the  same  time  one  of  the  easiest  to 
grow,  if  only  ordinary  care  is  taken,  is  the  Norfolk 
Island  Pine  (Araucaria  excelsa).  I  know  of  a 
plant  that  has  been  growing  in  the  window  of  a 
room  for  five  or  six  years.  Eich  year  it  develops 
a  whorl  of  its  elegant  leaves,  while  retaining  the 
old  ones  quite  down  to  the  base  of  the  stem. 
This  plant  is  not  so  susceptible  to  cold  as  some  of 
the  Palms  are.  Providing  it  is  potted  at  first  in 
good  turfy  soil,  containing  some  silver  sand, 
and  watered  only  when  the  soil  appears  to  be 
getting  slightly  dry,  it  will  thrive.  Of  course  the 
soil  must  not  be  allowed  to  become  quite  dry 
bafore  being  watered  ;  this  would  can  e  the  same 
result  as  keeping  the  soil  continually  wet,  namely, 
the  loss  of  the  lower  leaves. 
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HARDY  FLOWERING  DECIDUOUS 
SHRUBS  having  had  all  dead 
flowers  and  seed-pods  removed,  and 
all  weak  growths  out  out  after 
flowering,  very  little  pruning  will 
now  be  necessary  beyond  thinning 
the  growths  so  as  to  admit  plenty  of  light  and 
air.  One  often  sees  Laburnums,  Spirteas, 
Weigelas,  and  Lilacs  with  seed-pods  left  to  ripen 
and  decay,  giving  the  plants  an  untidy  appear- 
ance, and  also  exhausting  them.  Any  such 
shrubs  should  now  be  pruned.  Old  exhausted 
wood  and  all  weak  growths  should  be  removed. 
Shrubs  such  as  Deutzias,  Weigelas,  and  Guelder 
Roses,  that  have  a  tendency  to  push  up  strong 
growths  from  the  base,  should  be  encouraged  to 
do  so ;  but  in  the  case  of  Lilacs  suckers  and 
bottom  shoots  should  be  removed.  After  all 
prunings  are  gathered  up,  the  shrub  borders  or 
beds  should  be  mulched  liberally  with  stable 
manure  rather  than  dug,  which  is  generally 
labour  wasted  and  injurious,  mutilating  as  it  does 
most  of  the  valuable  fibrous  roots. 

Rhododendrons  and  all  kinds  of  AzUeai, 
Kalmias,  Andromedas,  Pernettyas,  hardy 
Heaths,  and  Menziesias  would  be  greatly 
benefited  by  a  surfacing  of  fresh  peat  or  leaf- 
mould  ;  these  plants  being  surface  rooting,  it  is 
of  importance  that  this  should  be  done  annually. 
Yew  Hedges  frequently  present  a  rusty 
appearance  at  this  time  of  year,  which  points 
to  soil  exhaustion.  If  given  a  liberal  top-dressing 
of  good  farmyard  manure  they  will  quickly 
respond  by  returning  to  a  beautiful  deep  green 
colour.     Collect  all  prunings  of  trees  and  shrubs. 


with  fruit  tree  prunings  and  all  the  available 
wood  into  a  suitable  place  for  burning.  The 
wood  ashes  should  be  stored  away  in  a  dry  place 
for  future  use  in  the  flower  garden. 

Anemones  of  the  St.  Brigid,  fulgens,  and 
coronaria  section  that  were  planted  in  September 
and  October,  owing  to  the  open  weather 
experienced  during  the  close  of  the  year,  have 
been  growing  freely,  and  will  soon  be  giving  us  a 
few  flowers.  A  few  blooms  of  the  St.  Brigid 
were  picked  here  on  Christmas  Dxy.  Aiioltier 
batch  of  roots  which  have  been  kept  dry  may  now 
be  planted.  A  rich  sandy  loam  suits  this  plant 
admirably.  It  requires  to  be  taken  up  every 
year  and  thoroughly  dried.  It  is  a  good  plan 
to  make  three  plantings,  at  intervals  from 
September  to  March,  to  give  a  suic^esion  of 
bloom.  Give  them  a  change  of  soil,  as  if  planted 
in  the  same  bed  for  two  years  in  succession  they 
always  deteriorate.  The  Aldborough  Anemones, 
or  what  are  known  as  Nelson's  variety  of  fulgens, 
are  stronger  than  the  type.  The  flower-stems 
grow  to  the  height  of  from  18  inches  to  2  feet. 
G.  D.  Davison. 

Westioick  Gardens,  Norwich, 


ORCHIDS. 
CYPRiPBDin:M  INSIGNE  AND  VARiEriES. — From  an 
amateur's  point  of  view  no  Orchid  is  more 
pleasing  than  C.  insigne  and  its  numerous 
varieties.  The  plants  are  easily  sown,  and  last  in 
flower  from  the  beginning  of  November  until 
after  Christmas.  Now  that  the  flowering  season 
is  over  they  should  be  put  in  order  for  the 
growing  period.  Some  plants  which  were 
repotted  last  year  will  only  require  the  surface 
compost  renewed.  This  should  be  done  by  first 
pricking  out  the  old  compost  between  the  roots 
with  a  pointed  stick,  taking  care  not  to  injure 
any  during  the  process,  and  then  resurface  with 
fibrous  peat  and  moss.  Plants  that  need  repottii]  g 
should  be  pushed  out  of  the  pot  with  a  stick 
put  through  the  hole  at  the  bottom.  I  find  less 
injury  is  done  to  the  roots  by  this  method  than 
by  turning  them  out  in  the  usual  way.  If  the 
compost  in  which  they  have  been  grown  is  more 
than  one  year  old,  shake  it  away  from  the  roots, 
and  replace  it  with  new  compost,  working  some 
crooks  vertically  between  the  roots  before  fixing 
the  plant  in  its  new  por.  The  compo-t  should 
consist  of  two  parts  fibrous  loam  broken  into 
lumps  about  the  size  of  a  walnut,  and  one  part 
fibrous  peat  and  chopped  sphagnum  moss.  Small 
crocks  and  coarse  silver  sand  should  be  used  freely 
during  the  process.  When  preparing  the  pot 
always  select  a  clean  one,  and  place  one  large 
crock  at  the  bottom  and  a  few  smaller  ones  over 
it ;  about  as  many  as  one  would  use  for  a 
Geranium  will  suffice.  Then  place  some  of  the 
rough  material  over  them,  and  add  some  small 
crocks  and  sand.  Then  the  plant  should  be  put 
into  position  and  the  compost  worked  around  the 
roots,  and  more  small  crocks  and  sand  added  to 
ensure  good  drainage.  Prick  iu  a  few  heads  of 
moss  on  the  surface,  which  when  finished  should 
be  just  below  the  rim  of  the  pot.  If  large 
specimens  are  required  divide  the  growths  into 
three  or  more  clumps  according  to  the  size,  and 
leave  a  space  in  the  centre.  This  will  encourage 
new  growth  from  the  old  back  ones,  which  other- 
wise would  have  decayed. 

Temperatdrb. — For  some  time  after  the  plants 
have  been  repotted  the  temperature  should  not 
be  allowed  to  fall  much  below  60",  but  late  in  the 
year,  when  the  buds  are  showing,  the  cooler  they 
are  kept  within  reason  the  better,  as  this  tends 
to  give  the  flowers  a  better  colour. 

Watering. — For  about  two  months  the  newly- 
potted  plants  will  require  careful  watering,  for  if 
over  watered  at  this  period  the  roots  will  decay, 
and  the  result  will  be  a  failure.  Careful  observa- 
tion is  necessary  because  the  new  surface  material 
often  appears  dry,  while  underneath  the  compost 
is  moist  enough  to  last  another  day  or  two  ;  just 
sufficient  water  should  be  given  to  keep  the 
compost  moist. 
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Cypbipedidm  lbeanum,  C  Act.-eue,  C.  nitens, 
&c  ,  are  hyhrida  of  C.  insigne,  and  are  very  useful 
because  they  come  iato  flower  when  C.  insigne  is 
passing  out  of  flower.  Tliey  require  much  the 
same  treatment  as  previously  advised. 

C.  FAIRIBANUM  promises  to  be  very  plentiful, 
and  I  find  this  does  well  in  the  C.  insigne  house 
with  rather  less  loam  in  the  compost,  otherwise 
the  treatment  is  the  same.  The  same  applies  to 
C  Niobe,  C.  vexillarium,  and  C  arthurianum, 
which  are  hybrids  of  C.  fairieanum  ;  also  to 
C.  Boxalli,  C.  purpuratum,  and  many  others  too 
numerous  to  mention.  W.  H.  Page. 

Chardivar,  Bourton-onthe-Water,  Qloucester. 


fRUIT  GARDEN. 
Tratning,  Nailing,  and  Tying  Wall  Treks. 
This  should  be  started  soon  after  the  pruner  has 
got  to  work.  The  principal  point  in  training 
fan-shaped  trees  is  to  regulate  and  lay  out  the 
main  branches  first,  following  with  the  minor 
branches  and  young  wood.  If  this  is  done 
properly,  each  branch  and  shoot  will  point 
in  an  outward  direction.  Allow  plenty  of 
room  in  making  ties,  renewing  shreds  where 
necessary.  Nothing  is  equal  to  the  Willow  for 
tying  the  stronger  and  heavier  branches  to 
the  walls.  If  twine  be  used,  insert  a  piece  of 
shred  or  other  protection  where  extra  pressure 
has  to  be  Ufed  in  bringing  the  branch  to  its 
proper  place.  Shreds  half  an  inch  wide  are  suit- 
able in  most  eases,  and  they  should  be  cut  into 
lengths  to  suit,  doubling  in  one  of  the  ends,  and 
fastening  neatly  with  the  nail  The  young  shoots 
must  be  pulled  into  their  position  by  the  shred, 
and  not  pushed  upwards  or  downwards  with  the 
nail.  The  nails  should  be  arranged  alternately, 
as  near  as  possible,  on  each  side  of  the  shoot. 
Remove  all  old  nails  and  shreds  not  in  use, 
gathering  ihem  into  a  box  or  basket,  to  be  after- 
wards burnt.     The  nails  may  be  used  again. 

In  Tying  to  Wiris  the  same  precautions  as 
to  slack  ties  must  be  carefully  observed.  Do  not 
place  a  tie  to  the  tip  of  a  young  shoot  to  draw  it 
out  straight,  or  it  may  be  strangled,  but  put  a 
twine,  stretching  from  wire  to  wire,  and  fasten 
as  if  to  the  wire.  Pass  the  tying  material  twice 
round  the  wire  before  securing  the  branch  or 
shoot.  Start  on  that  side  of  the  wall  least 
exposed  to  the  wind. 

Apricots,  — These  ought  to  be  pruned  with  a 
view  to  keeping  the  spurs  as  short  as  possible,  as 
the  nearer  they  are  to  the  wall  the  better.  The 
branches  of  Apricots  have  a  tendency  to  die  ofif, 
and  it  is  generally  admitted  that  this  is  owing  to 
an  exceEs  of  vigour  in  the  growth.  It  would  be 
well  to  avoid  this  by  timely  root  pruning  or 
replanting,  adding  to  the  soil  a  quantity  of 
lime  rubbish  from  an  old  building.  Few  trees 
benefit  more  from  a  surface  mulch  of  manure 
than  Apricots.  Where  the  trees  are  subject  to 
gumming  or  branch  perishing  to  any  great  extent 
It  is  advisable  to  procure  young  stock  from  seed 
rather  than  from  grafting  or  budding.  The 
variety  Moorpark  is  generally  admitted  to  be  the 
best  all-round  variety,  as  well  as  a  suitable  parent 
from  which  to  rear  seedlings. 

Forcing  Strawhebriks  — Sucoeesional  batches 
of  these  fhould  be  introduced  periodically  into 
the  structures  where  the  conditions  are  favour- 
able for  a  gentle  start  into  growth,  remembering 
that  as  the  season  progresses  fewer  plants  will 
meet  the  demands  lor  fruit,  and  that  the  time 
necessary  for  the  fruits  to  mature  will  become 
gradually  fhorter.  Select  the  plants  with  the 
best  developed  crowns,  leaving  the  weaker  ones 
for  later  forcing.  The  first  condition  necessary  to 
success  is  a  well-rooted,  well-developed  crown, 
and  with  tuch  plants  no  bottom-heat  is  required. 
A  temperature  ranging  between  4.5"  and  .55"  will 
do  to  begin  with,  gradually  raising  it  till  the 
plants  begin  to  fhow  flower,  when  they  should  be 
removed  to  a  light  and  airy  structure,  and  kept 
near  iheglafs,  in  a  temperature  of  from  6.5°  to  70°. 
Care  should  be  taken  at  this  point  not  to  allow 
the  roots  to  become  too  dry,  or  a  bad  set  will  be 


the  result.  The  opening  flowers  should  be  brushed 
over  with  a  camel-hair  brush  to  fertilise  them, 
and  when  set  thin  out  the  fruits,  leaving  not 
more  than  six  of  the  strongest  to  each  pot. 

Pines. — Ripening  fruit  should  be  kept  dry  at 
the  roots.  If  it  is  necessary  to  keep  the  ripe 
fruits  over  for  any  coneiderable  time,  it  is  best  to 
cut  them  as  soon  as  ripe  and  hang  them  up  in  a 
cool  and  dry  fruit  room.  Look  over  the  stock 
and  select  the  most  promising  plants  for  fruiting 
from  May  onwards ;  only  those  with  their  growth 
well  matured  and  showing  thickening  at  the 
collar  should  be  chosen.  Plunge  them  to  the 
rim  of  the  pots  in  the  bed  of  the  fruiting  house, 
adding  some  fresh  plunging  material.  Give  the 
plants  a  good  soaking  of  water,  and  keep  the  soil 
moderately  moist  till  the  plants  show  for  fruit. 
A  bottom  heat  of  85°  and  an  aerial  temperature  of 
70°  will  be  found  satisfactory,  giving  a  little  ven- 
tilation when  the  temperature  rises  to  80°  with 
sun  heat.     Maintain  a  moist  atmosphere. 

Thomas  Wilson. 

Glamis  Castle  Gardens,  Olamis,  N.B. 


KITCHEN  GARDEN. 
MnsHROOMS. — Fresh  horse  manure,  with  the 
greater  part  of  the  litter  shaken  out,  is  the  best 
material  for  making  new  beds.  Collect  the 
manure  each  morning  until  enough  has  been  got 
together  to  make  the  bed,  putting  it  into  a 
shed,  or  any  place  where  it  can  be  protected 
from  the  rain.  Then  pile  it  into  a  heap  to 
ferment,  and  to  get  rid  of  the  rank  ammonia, 
turning  it  at  intervals  of  two  or  three  days  until 
in  a  proper  condition  for  making  the  bed.  If 
allowed  to  remain  too  long  before  turning,  too 
great  a  degree  of  fermentation  takes  place,  with  a 
corresponding  loss  of  ammonia.  The  bed  should 
not  be  less  than  1  foot  in  depth  at  the  front,  with 
a  rise  towards  the  back  of  about  li  inches,  and 
I  believe  that  better  results  are  obtained  from 
a  sloping  bed  than  from  a  flat  one.  Beat  or  tread 
the  material  firmly  together,  and  when  the  bed 
is  made  the  required  size,  leave  it  until  the  heat 
has  declined  to  about  80",  when  it  may  be 
spawned.  Break  the  spawn  into  pieces  of 
IJ  inches  fquare  (very  small  pieces  or  crumblings 
should  be  avoided),  and  insert  them  in  the 
bed  to  a  depth  of  I'r  inches,  in  lines  7  inches 
or  8  inches  apart,  and  6  inches  apart  in 
the  line,  covering  the  spawn  with  the  material 
taken  out.  I  prefer  inserting  the  spawn  in 
lines,  especially  in  the  case  of  big  beds,  as  then 
no  part  of  the  bed  gets  missed.  Cover  with  a 
good  loam — which  should  have  been  previously 
warmed — to  a  depth  of  2  inches,  making  it  firm 
with  the  back  of  a  spade.  Mushrooms  may  be 
expected  in  from  four  to  six  weeks  after  spawning ; 
it  depends  in  a  great  degree  on  the  warmth  of 
the  bed.  Beds  in  bearing  should  not  be  allowed 
to  get  dry  before  watering  with  tepid  water.  A 
handful  of  salt  to  2  gallons  of  water  acts  as  a 
stimulant  to  beds  showing  signs  of  exhaustion. 
The  temperature  of  a  Mushroom  house  should 
not  exceed  60",  with  a  minimum  temperature 
of  50".  Syringe  the  walls  and  floor  twice 
daily. 

Rhubarb. — Where  the  supply  of  Apples  is 
running  short  forced  Rhubarb  will  soon  be  in 
demand.  If  not  already  done  lift  suitable  clumps, 
exposing  to  frost  if  possible.  A  Mushroom  house 
is  a  good  place  for  forcing  Rhubarb  ;  I  have  also 
used  old  sugar-barrels  cut  to  a  size  to  allow  of 
their  being  placed  under  a  stage  in  a  warm  house, 
and  covered  over  to  keep  away  the  light,  covering 
the  roDts  with  leaf-mould  or  old  Mushroom-bed 
material. 

Chicory  and  Dandelion. — Chicory  and  Dan- 
delion roots  may  be  lifted  and  placed  in  a  warm 
dark  corner  or  in  the  Mushroom  house.  Where 
salads  are  in  great  demand  the  young  leaves  are 
much  appreciated. 

Onions.  —  Where  large  Onions  are  required 
sow  now  some  Ailsa  Craig  or  any  other  approved 
variety  in  seed  boxes,  using  a  light  compost  and 
placing  the  boxes  in  a  temperature  of  about  55". 


Broad  Beans. — Broad  Beans  for  planting  out 
in  March  may  be  sown  now  in  pots  of  5  inches 
diameter.  Beck's  Dwarf  Green  Gem  I  find  very 
suitable  for  this  kind  of  work.  French  Beans  in 
bearing  will  require  plenty  of  warmth  ;  see  that 
the  growths  are  supported  in  time  by  twigs,  and 
syringe  twice  a  day.  J.  Jaques. 

Bryanston  Gardens,  Blandford. 
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RULES    FOR    CORRESPONDENTS. 

Questions  and  Ansiveps.— TAi;  Editor  intends 
to  make  THE  Gasdeh  helpful  to  all  readers  who  desire 
assistance,  -no  matter  what  the  branch  of  gardening  may  be, 
aTvi  with  that  object  toill  make  a  special  feature  of  the 
"Answers  to  Correspondents"  column.  All  communica- 
tions should  be  clearly  and  concisely  written  on  one  side 
of  the  paper  only,  and  addressed  to  the  EDITOK  of  THE 
Oarsen,  so,  Tavistock  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C.  Letters 
on  business  should  be  sent  to  the  PiTBLIfiHEB.  The  name 
and  address  of  the  sender  are  required  in  addition  to  cmy 
designation  he  may  desire  to  be  used  in  the  paper.  When 
more  than  one  query  is  sent,  each  should  be  on  a  separate 
piece  of  paper. 

Le^al  Points. — We  are  prepared  to  answer  questions 
of  law  which  have  anything  to  do  with  the  subject  of 
gardening  and  forestry.  The  questions  should  be  as  clear 
and  explicit  as  possible.  Answers  wiU  be  found  in  a 
separate  column  headed  ''Legal  Points." 


FLOWER    GARDEN. 

Gladioli  (M.  B.  4.).— Whether  the  Gladioli 
will  pass  safely  through  an  ordinary  winter 
depends  somewhat  upon  how  deep  they  are  in 
the  ground  ;  if  5  inches  deep  a  good  covering  of 
the  leaves  would  meet  the  case.  Frequently 
they  sufi'er  through  the  old  stems.  These,  if  out 
ofl^at  the  ground  level  in  the  ordinary  way,  form 
a  ready  means  of  wet  reaching  the  newly-formed 
corm.  By  twisting  the  old  growth  round  and 
first  laying  it  upon  the  soil  over  the  position 
occupied  by  the  roots  you  will  thus  safeguard 
them.  Then  you  may  put  on  a  good  covering  of 
the  leaves,  and  if  you  have  these  in  plenty  we 
would  certainly  prefer  them  to  the  seaweed, 
especially  if  this  be  but  freshly  washed  up. 
Whether  the  salt  is  likely  to  be  harmful  depends 
entirely  on  its  amount.  But  if  you  first  employ 
leaves  there  will  not  be  the  necessity  for  a  large 
addition  of  the  seaweed,  the  salt  from  which 
would  then  scarcely  reach  the  roots  in  question. 

Sweet  Peas  (T.  If.)— Sweet  Peas  are  quite 
hardy,  and  you  might  have  sown  them  outside 
last  autumn.  They  would  then  have  flowered 
earlier  than  those  sown  in  the  spring.  You 
should  have  trenched  the  ground  last  autumn, 
putting  in  plenty  of  farmyard  manure.  Still,  you 
may  do  this  at  any  time  now  providing  the  land 
is  not  too  wet.  If  it  is  very  wet,  you  must  wait 
until  it  gets  drier.  Sweet  Peas  are  usually  sown 
out  of  doors  in  the  latter  half  of  March.  You 
would  gain  nothing  by  sowing  earlier,  for  the 
ground  is  oold.  As  you  particularly  wish  to  have 
some  early  ones,  you  had  better  grow  them  in 
large  pots  or  tubs  in  the  greenhouse.  The  soil 
must  be  rich,  for  the  Sweet  Pea  is  a  gross  feeder. 
Sow  the  seed  singly  in  small  pots,  and  keep 
them  close  to  the  glass  for  a  few  weeks  after 
they  germinate,  so  as  to  make  them  strong  and 
sturdy.  See  that  the  pots  or  tubs  are  efficiently 
drained,  cover  the  drainage  with  rough  turfy  soil, 
and  fill  the  pots  to  within  an  inch  or  two  of  the 
rim  with  half  turfy  loam  and  half  well-decayed 
farmyard  manure,  thoroughly  mixed.  When 
the  seedlings  are,  say,  8  inches  high,  plant 
them  in  the  tubs  about  3  inches  apart.  Give 
them  all  the  light  and  air  possible — both  are  most 
important;  the  Sweet  Pea  is  hardy.  You  would 
need  to  grow  a  large  quantity  to  make  it  worth 
your  while  to  send  them  to  maiket  ;  if  you  have 
only  one  greenhouse,  it  probably  would  not  pay. 
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In  addition  to  the  sorts  you  have,  grow  Henry 
Eokford,  Bolton's  Pink,  Dorothy  Eckford,  David 
R.  Williamson,  and  Miss  Willmott. 

The  Twelve  Bist  Sweet  Peas  (Sweet  Pea). 
Queen  Alexandra,  Henry  Eckford,  Helen  Lewis 
(Coles),  John  Ingman,  Mrs.  Hardoastle  Sykes, 
Dorothy  Eokford,  Roraolo  Piazzani,  Hon.  Mrs. 
E.  Kenyon,  Black  Knight,  Lady  Grizel  Hamilton, 
Countess  Spencer,  and  Evelyn  Byatt.  Twelve 
good  exhibition  sorts  are  Scarlet  Gem,  Dorothy 
Eckford,  Romolo  Piazzani,  Countess  Spencer, 
Black  Knight,  Hon.  Mrs.  E.  Kenyon,  Lady 
Grizel  Hamilton,  King  Edward  VII.,  Miss 
Willmott,  D.  R.  Williamson,  Jeannie  Gordon, 
and  Mrs.  Walter  Wright. 

Ivy  fob  Covering  House  (H.  E.  8.). — The 
wood  extending  trellis,  usually  of  Swedish  make, 
is  in  several  sizes,  and  an  average  price  in  Eng- 
land is  about  lOd.  per  foot  super  when  closed. 
Among  the  larger  stock  sizes  are  those  measuring 
24  feet  by  6J  feet  and  2J  feet  by  7  feet,  these 
when  open  covering  rather  more  than  16  feet  and 
17  feet  respectively.  It  is  quite  possible  that 
prices  and  sizes  may  vary.  Such  a  trellis  would 
be  quite  suitable  for  the  Ivy,  which  will  not  cling 
satisfactorily  to  the  cement  walls.  The  Ivy 
should  be  liberally  planted  at  the  base  of  the 
building  so  as  to  obtain  its  start  from  the  ground. 

Violet  Plants  Dying  Orr  (E.  H.  8.). — For 
your  cold  frame  to  rest  upon  1  foot  deep  of 
manure  will  be  sufficient.  The  base  of  manure 
should  be  larger  than  the  frame  all  round  by 
1  foot.  The  manure  used  should  be  fresh  and  of 
a  strawy  nature  (not  decayed),  and  if  leaves  are 
available  add  a  good  proportion  to  the  heap, 
mixing  well  together  and  treading  the  heap  firm 
before  the  frame  is  placed  on.  Next  have  ready 
some  turfy  loam,  break  it  up  with  the  spade  and 
pass  through  a  sieve,  IJ-inch  mesh.  To  a  barrow- 
load  of  this  add  half  a  barrow-load  of  leaf-soil  and 
half  a  gallon  of  quick-lime,  mixing  all  well 
together,  and  place  in  the  frame  7  inches  deep. 
If  these  materials  are  not  available  then  use 
ordinary  garden  soil,  adding  a  gallon  of  lime  to 
each  barrow -load  of  soil.  This  will  bring  the 
surface  of  the  soil  within  10  inches  or  1  foot  of 
the  glass.  The  plants  must  be  planted  firmly  in 
the  soil  about  6  inches  apart  and  given  a  good 
watering.  They  will  not  require  much  water  for 
some  time  afterwards.  Keep  them  cool  always, 
but  protect  from  hard  frost,  and  give  plenty  of 
air  on  all  favourable  occasions. 

J/is5i)rt7*&i/sAire.—MaImaiaon  Carnations  should  certainly 
not  be  syringed  during  the  winter  months,  a  remark  that 
applies  with  equal  force  to  the  other  sections.  At  this 
season,  when  in  a  fairly  quiet  state,  they  need  very  little 
water,  and  a  free  circulation  of  air  whenever  possible. 
Good  sturdy  plants  8  inches  to  10  inches  high  at  the  present 
time  should  flower  well  next  summer. 

Gekanicms  not  Flowering  (Bi'ondM'ad'c).— There  can- 
not be  very  much  wrong  with  your  treatment  if  you  get 
the  plants  to  tear  buds.  Perhaps  the  soil  is  too  rich,  and 
so  the  plants  make  gross  growth  instead  of  firm  shoots. 
Overfeeding  with  manure  would  have  the  same  effect. 
The  plants  should  have  as  much  air  as  possible.  There 
must  have  been  something  wrong  with  the  roots  for  the 
buds  to  fall  off  as  soon  as  the  plants  were  housed,  unless 
you  used  very  strong  manure.  An  application  of  this 
would,  of  course,  make  the  buds  fall.  We  are  inclined  to 
think  that  the  plants  were  not  really  well  rooted  when 
the  buds  began  to  form,  and  should  advise  you  to  root  the 
cuttings  earlier  another  year.  Unless  the  plants  are 
thoroughly  well  rooted  you  cannot  expect  them  to  bear 
the  burden  of  flowering. 


TREES   AND    SHRUBS. 

Box  Hedge  with  Bkown  Foliage  {W.  Eedge). 
— The  foliage  sent  was  badly  infested  with  scale, 
and  we  have  no  doubt  this  troublesome  parasite 
is  the  cause  of  the  foliage  appearing  so  unhealthy. 
The  scale  may  be,  and  no  doubt  is,  encouraged  by 
a  rather  starved  condition  of  the  roots.  Our 
opinion  is  that  a  good  hard  cutting  in  would 
greatly  benefit  the  hedge,  but  it  would  appear 
very  unsightly  for  a  time.  When  new  growth  com- 
mences give  the  plants  a  sprinkling  of  soot  and 
fome  well-decayed  manure,  taking  care  also  to 
dig  up  the  soil  around  the  hedge,  and  avoid 
going  deep  enough  to  disturb   the   roots.      The 


manure  could  act  as  a  sort  of  mulch,  or  you  might 
lightly  turn  it  in  under  the  soil.  It  may  be  that 
the  subsoil  is  in  a  bad  condition,  and  that  this  is 
causing  the  trouble.  You  can  partly  remedy 
this  by  putting  some  drainage  down  parallel  with 
the  hedge,  if  you  are  convinced  the  drainage  is 
bad. 

Shrubs  on  Sand  (S.  S.).—li  your  deep  red 
sandy  soil,  which  is,  perhaps,  poor,  be  fairly 
deeply  worked  and  liberally  manured,  there  are 
few  trees  and  shrubs  other  than  Rhododendrons, 
Azaleas,  and  Kalmias  that  will  not  in  time  do 
very  well  on  it.  It  is  surprising  to  find  in  rela- 
tion to  diverse  soils  how  accommodating  shrubs 
are.  To  attempt  to  furnish  a  list  of  fruits, 
flowers,  and  vegetables,  also  trees  and  shrubs, 
that  would  do  with  you  would  be  to  include 
almost  everything  grown.  Work  the  soil  well  and 
manure  it  freely  ;  that  is  the  primary  preparation. 
If  you  propose  to  plant  a  large  area  of  ground, 
we  should  advise  half -trenching  it,  simply 
breaking  up  the  bottom  and  letting  it  lie,  giving 
a  liberal  dressing  of  manure,  and  planting  the 
whole  with  Potatoes  in  the  spring.  Next 
winter  the  land  would  be  in  capital  condition  for 
planting. 

Shrubbery. — The  question  as  to  how  to  treat  shrubberies 
is  a  seasonable  one  to  raise  just  now.  Much,  however, 
depends  upon  the  condition  of  the  shrubbery  in  determining 
whether  the  ground  shall  or  shall  not  be  dug.  Many  old 
shrubberies,  especially  where  trees  overhang,  are  so 
crowded  that  the  soil  has  become  one  mass  of  roots. 
There  is  no  use  whatever  in  such  cases  in  attempting  to 
dig  in  the  leaves  that  lie  on  the  surface,  and  there  is  no 
other  course  but  to  let  them  lie  and  decay  in  due  time,  or 
cover  them  over  with  a  coating  of  soil,  which,  however, 
cannot  always  be  found.  Then  there  is  the  plan  of  annually 
clearing  out  all  the  leaves,  carting  them  away  to  some 
out-of-the-way  place  to  decay,  bringing  back  in  their  place 
the  leafage  of  the  preceding  year,  which,  with  other  refuse, 
has  become  thoroughly  rotted  and  is  now  in  admirable 
condition  to  spread  over  the  surface  as  a  mulch  or  dressing. 


THE    GREENHOUSE. 

Lily  of  the  Nile  (Nile). — The  plant  to  which 
the  inappropriate  name  of  the  Lily  of  the  Nile  is 
applied  is  Richardia  osthiopica  (the  Arum  Lily). 
The  description  of  your  tubers  does  not,  however, 
at  all  fit  those  of  tlhe  Arum  Lily,  but  it  applies  to 
some  of  the  other  Richardias,  such  as  R.  alba 
maculata,  R.  elliottiana,  and  R.  Pentlandi. 
They  are  none  of  them  hardy,  and  all  need  the 
protection  of  a  greenhouse.  The  new  growth  is 
pushed  out  from  the  slight  hollow  on  the  upper 
surface,  so  that  in  potting  this  side  must  of 
course  be  uppermost.  Once  they  start  these 
plants  grow  rapidly  and  are  liberal  feeders.  In 
potting  place  the  tubers  at  such  a  depth  that 
there  is  1  inch  of  soil  above  the  top  of  the  tuber, 
then  stand  in  the  greenhouse,  and  give  little 
water  till  growth  begins  ;  as  the  leaves  and 
flowers  develop  a  copious  supply  is  required. 

Origin  of  Tuberous  Begonias  (/.  M.). — The 
Tuberous  Begonias  have  resulted  from  the 
crossing  and  intercrossing  of  five  species,  all 
natives  of  the  Andean  region  of  South  America, 
viz..  Begonia  boliviensis,  which  was  tent  to  this 
country  in  1864  by  Mr.  Richard  Pearce,  when 
collecting  in  Bolivia  for  Messrs.  James  Veitch 
and  Sons.  It  was  first  shown  in  flower  in  1867, 
and  put  into  commerce  the  next  year,  1868.  This 
had  small,  drooping,  long  petalled  flowers,  of  a 
cinnabar  scarlet  colour.  Begonia  Pearcei  was 
also  sent  here  in  1865  from  Bolivia  by  Mr.  Pearce, 
in  whose  honour  it  was  named.  This  species  was 
the  forerunner  of  the  numerous  yellow-flowered 
varieties.  Begonia  roseeflora,  a  species  from  the 
elevated  regions  of  the  Andes  of  Peru,  introduced 
by  Messrs.  Veitch,  with  whom  it  flowered  for  the 
first  time  in  1867.  The  flowers  of  this  were  round, 
and  of  a  pale  red  colour.  It  never  became  very 
popular.  Begonia  Veitchi,  another  of  Mr. 
Pearce's  introductions,  from  Peru,  in  1867.  The 
flowers  were  round,  and  of  a  bright  cinnabar  red 
colour.  The  very  round  flowers  of  the  present 
day  hybrids  undoubtedly  owe  a  good  deal  of  this 
character  to  the  influence  of  B.  Veitchi.  Begonia 
Davisii,  the  last  species  to  be  introduced,  was 
discovered   by   Messrs.   Veitch's  collector,   Mr. 


Davis,  in  Peru,  at  an  elevation  of  10,OUO  feet, 
and  first  flowered  at  Chelsea  in  1876  It  is 
characterised  by  a  very  dwarf  habit,  and  erect 
flowers  of  a  bright  scarlet  colour.  The  compact 
growing  upright  flowered  forms  so  much  met 
with  to-day  show  a  great  deal  of  the  influence  of 
B.  Davisii.  The  first  hybrid  Begonia  was  the 
produce  of  B.  boliviensis,  and  was  sent  out  in  the 
year  1870.  It  was  named  B.  Sedeni,  in  honour 
of  the  raiser,  Mr.  Seden.  Soon  after  this  great 
numbers  of  hybrids  were  raised  by  different 
cultivators,  and  from  these  beginnings  the  results 
are  to  be  seen  in  the  Tuberous  Begonias  of  to-day. 
Continual  selection  from  the  palest  forms  of 
Begonia  roea3flora  resulted  at  last  in  a  white 
variety. 

Datura  (G.  H.  Greatback).  —  The  encloted 
leaves  are  that  of  a  Datura,  often  grown  in 
gardens  under  the  name  of  Brugmansia,  and  if  as 
you  say  the  flowers  are  double,  it  is  Datura 
Knighti,  which  is,  however,  from  a  botanical 
point  of  view,  only  a  variety  of  1  )atura  suaveolens, 
a  native  of  Mexico,  and  introduced  therefiom  in 
1733.  The  plant  attains  a  considerable  size,  viz., 
at  least  12  feet  in  height,  and  with  a  large  head 
of  branches.  It  may  be  planted  out  in  a  pre- 
pared bed  in  the  greenhouse,  or  grown  in  a  large 
pot  or  tub.  The  plant  must  not,  however,  be 
put  directly  in  a  tub  when  small,  but  should  be 
shifted  on  once  or  twice  into  larger  pots.  The 
Daturas  are  deciduous,  or  almost  so.  The  cultural 
requirements  of  a  Datura  are  the  same  as  those  of 
a  Fuchsia,  that  is  to  say,  if  repotting  is  needed 
it  should  be  done  in  the  spring  ;  the  plants  may 
then  be  liberally  treated  during  the  summer 
months,  and  in  winter  they  should  have  a  period  of 
rest,  when  but  little  water  will  be  required.  We 
should  think  that  you  have  kept  your  plant  too 
moist  at  the  roots  during  the  winter.  Even  if 
the  plant  dies  back  a  little  it  will  with  the  return 
of  spring  grow  away  freely. 

Tetbury. — You  stopped  your  plants  of  Edwin  Molyneux 
too  early,  and  as  a  consequence  the  buds  also  developed 
too  early  in  August  to  give  you  really  satisfactory 
blooms.  Try  pinching  your  plants  during  the  first  week  in 
April,  which  should  have  the  effect  of  causing  the  buds  to 
evolve  about  the  third  week  in  August.  There  is  good 
reason  for  believing  that  the  constitution  of  this  one- 
time popular  exhibition  sort  is  now  somewhat  impaired, 
and  to  this  fact  must  be  largely  attributed  the  cause  o 
failure  with  many  growers. 

T.  Fore.''ter. —Youmast,  of  course,  have  Chrysanthemums 
such  as  Source  d'Or,  Mary  Anderson,  Lady  Selborne, 
Western  King,  William  Holmes,  and  other  free-floweiing 
varieties ;  they  will  be  most  useful  for  church  decoration 
during  the  winter.  If  you  want  a  late-flowering  white  you 
should  grow  L.  Canning.  Zonal  Pelargoniums,  of  which 
there  are  varieties  innumerable  ;  Iloman  Hyacinths, 
Paper  White  and  other  Narcissi,  winter-flowering  Carna- 
tions, such  as  Fair  Maid,  Enchantress,  Mrs.  Lawson,  and 
others.  Eupatoriura  odoratum  and  E.  micranthum. 
Salvia  splendens,  S.  rutilans,  and  S.  Heeri  are  all  good 
winter-flowering  plants,  but  not  so  puitable  for  cutting. 
Primulas,  Cyclamen,  the  many  beautiful  winter-flowering 
Begonias  and  Cinerarias  are  also  valuable  winter-blooming 
plants,  though  of  little  use  for  cutting,  except  Cineraria 
stellata,  which  is  especially  useful. 


ROSE    GARDEN. 

Bone-meal  for  Roses  (Subscrihrr). — This  fer- 
tiliser is  very  useful  if  mixed  with  the  soil  at  the 
time  of  planting  the  Roses  at  the  rate  of  a  handful 
to  each  plant,  but  we  do  not  care  so  much  for  it 
for  established  Roses.  Most  good  Rose-growers 
are  using  basic  slag,  and  if  this  is  very  finely 
ground  its  value  is  the  greater.  It  is  excellent 
for  all  soils  deficient  in  lime  ;  it  is  also  cheap,  and 
as  it  will  keep  for  any  length  of  time  it  is  cheaper 
to  purchase  in  bulk.  The  basic  slag  is  usually 
applied  at  the  rate  of  about  6oz.  per  square  yard, 
and  is  put  on  the  ground  juat  previous  to  a  surface 
dressing  of  manure.  We  prefer  to  fork  it  beneath 
the  surface  as  scon  as  practicable.  Another 
excellent  fertiliser  is  Tonks'  manure.  A  good 
dressing  of  this  applied  in  Febiuary  has  very 
lasting  results.  It  is  made  as  follows  :  Super- 
phosphate of  lime,  12  parts  ;  nitrate  of  potash, 
10  parts  ;  sulphate  of  magnesia,  2  parts  ;  sulphate 
of  iron,  1  part ;  sulphate  of  lime,  8  parts.  Apply 
at  the  rate  of  ;^lb.  to  the  square  yard.     You  will 
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find   in  our  advertieihg   columns  particulars   of 
trees  and  shrubs. 

Roses  Losing  their  Foliage  {William 
Sedge). — The  foliage  appears  to  be  that  which 
was  produced  last  season,  and  the  plants  shed- 
ding the  leaves  now  are  only  following  natural 
laws.  Frequently  Marechal  Niel  and  some  other 
Sorts  will  retain  the  old  foliage  until  the  new 
shoots  are  well  advanced.  You  need  not  fear  any 
injury  to  the  plants.  If  you  have  not  already 
pruned  them,  they  should  be  looked  over  and 
all  lateral  growths  cut  back  to  within  2  inches 
to  t)  inches  of  the  previous  year's  growth.  Any 
good  long  rods  that  were  made  during  the  last 
summer  should  not  be  pruned  back,  save  taking 
away  1  foot  or  so  of  the  soft,  unripened  ends,  for 
it  is  upon  such  rods  that  you  will  obtain  your 
best  blossom  this  season.  Tie  out  all  the  growths, 
so  that  light  can  penetrate  freely,  and,  if  they 
are  too  numerous  to  allow  of  this  being  done, 
you  can  without  injury  remove  one  or  two 
growths  quite  to  the  base. 

T.  T.  IF.— You  must  not  pruDe  the  Eoaes  yet,  although 
the  buds  may  be  bursting  into  growth.  This  is  clue  to  the 
mild  weather.  If  we  have  some  cold  weather  it  will 
retard  the  Hoses,  and  probably  kill  some  of  the  new 
growths.    You  must  not  prune  before  the  end  of  March. 


FRUIT     GARDEN. 

Mildew  on  Vines  (J.  J.  Turnam). — The 
simplest  way  to  get  rid  of  mildew  is  by  using 
flowers  of  sulphur.  This  should  be  freely  dusted 
on  the  leaves  and  bunches  as  early  in  the  season 
as  the  first  trace  of  mildew  is  seen.  Unless  you 
adopt  preventive  measures  when  the  trouble  is 
slight,  you  will  never  be  able  to  keep  down  the 
disease  in  an  unhealed  house.  All  the  fallen 
leaves  and  diseased  berries  should  be  carefully 
gathered  and  burnt,  for  they  contain  mildew 
spores.  In  the  early  spring  remove  2  inches  or 
3  inches  of  the  surface  soil  and  burn  it,  or  take 
it  right  away.  It  is  more  difficult  to  get  rid  of 
mildew  in  an  unhealed  than  in  a  heated  vinery. 
You  must  keep  the  atmosphere  as  dry  as  possible 
when  the  disease  is  first  noticed,  for  mildew 
quickly  spreads  in  a  moist  atmosphere.  Ventilate 
freely  except  in  damp  weather,  but  do  not  open 
the  front  ventilators  when  it  is  cold  or  windy.  If 
freely  sprinkling  the  leaves  and  fruit  with 
flowers  of  sulphur  does  not  check  the  disease 
next  season,  spray  with  sulphide  of  potassium, 
and  cut  off  just  a  few  of  the  very  worst-affected 
leaves.  To  make  sulphide  of  potassium  dissolve 
loz.  of  sulphite  of  potassium  (liver  of  sulphur)  in 
a  quart  of  hot  water  and  dilute  it  with  2 j gallons 
of  water.  You  might  remove  any  loose  bits  of 
rough  bark  that  are  mildewed  and  burn  them. 

Pruning  Fruit  Trees  (IF.  /.  Chapman). — 
It  is  generally  admitted  that  it  is  better  to 
prune  fruit  trees  when  planted  than  to  defer 
pruning  till  the  second  year.  All  surplus 
branches  should  be  cut  clean  out,  and  all  other 
growths  intended  to  play  a  part  in  the  future 
tree  should  be  cut  back  about  two-thirds  of 
their  length.  If  judicious  pruning  is  carried 
out  the  first  season  there  is  an  actual  gain  in 
time  in  establishing  the  form  of  the  tree.  If 
the  trees  are  planted  in  the  autumn,  pruning 
ought  to  be  carried  out  in  November,  December, 
or  January,  in  mild  weather.  In  cutting 
take  care  to  cut  to  an  outside  bud,  so  as 
to  prevent  future  shoots  blocking  the  centre 
of  the  tree.  In  July  pinch  back  the  lateral 
growths  to  about  2  inches  ;  any  wanted  to 
form  the  shape  of  the  tree  may  be  left.  Root 
pruning,  if  properly  carried  out  on  those  trees 
which  require  it,  is  most  beneficial.  You  should 
root  prune  your  Apple  trees,  cutting  back  the 
long,  thick,  fibreless  roots,  and  relaying  any 
which  have  a  downward  tendency  in  a  horizontal 
direction  nearer  the  surface.  Replace  the  old 
soil  thrown  out  with  fresh,  containing  plenty  of 
lime  and  brick  rubble,  wood  ashes,  and  road 
scrapings.  Make  the  soil  firm  when  filling  it  in. 
Remove  the  surface  soil,  say,  0  inches  deep,  and 
replace  with  that  advised  above.     Cutting  back 


the  thick  and  descending  roots,  and  relaying  in 
the  fresh  soil,  thinning  out  the  weakly  and  crowded 
shoots  so  as  to  let  in  plenty  of  light  and  air, 
should  do  good. 

F.  IT. —The  best  fruit  trees  to  plant  against  a  wall 
facing  east  are  undoubtedly  dessert  Plums  such  as  the 
Gages  and  the  Golden  Drop.  They  succeed  exceedingly 
well  exposed  to  this  aspect.  Dessert  Cherries  will  also 
succeed  almost  eciually  as  well,  also  some  of  the  hardier 
varieties  of  Pears,  such  as  Williams'  Bon  Chretien,  Marie 
Louise,  Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey,  Pitmaston  Duchess, 
Doyenne  du  Comice,  and  some  others.  But  Plums  and 
Cherries  succeed  better  than  Pears.  Grapes  retain  their 
flavour  and  quality  better  and  for  a  longer  period  when 
cut  off  the  Vine  at  this  time  of  the  year.  The  shoot  on 
which  the  bunch  hangs  should  be  placed  in  a  bottle  of 
water  in  a  dark,  dry  room,  with  a  temperature  of  from 
iS°  to  53^  Fahr.  Moreover  the  Grapes  are  a  certain  tax  on 
the  strength  of  the  Vine  whilst  hanging,  and  consequently 
their  removal  will  help  the  Vines  to  a  more  complete  rest 
and  recuperation  during  winter. 


KITCHEN    GARDEN. 

Brltssbls  Strouts  Roots  In.tdiied  (E.  F.  C). 
While  the  teeth-marks  on  the  roots  of  the 
Brussels  Sprouts  plants  sent  seem  large  for  those 
of  mice,  and  more  resemble  those  of  rats,  we  can 
hardly  imagine  that  the  latter  would  cause  the 
mischief,  as  they  are  of  a  more  carnivorous  nature 
than  mice  or  moles.  Really  the  injury  done 
resembles  that  of  the  mole  cricket,  an  insect 
about  2  inches  long,  which  burrows  in  the  soil 
like  the  mole,  especially  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  streams.  It  eats  through  any  vegetable 
substance  that  may  come  in  its  way,  and  even 
throws  up  small  hills  of  soil,  as  moles  do.  Where 
these  hills  are  seen,  the  insects  should,  if  possible, 
be  dug  out.  The  injury  may  have  been  done  by 
moles,  as  we  have  found  that  they  eat  Potatoes. 
Steep  pieces  of  rag  in  paraffin,  and  put  them  in 
the  runs. 

Watercress  Beds  (E.  E.). — Without  actually 
seeing  the  condition  of  the  bed  it  is  difficult  to 
say  whether  it  would  be  best  to  clear  it  of  weeds 
or  clean  it  out  and  replant.  To  clean  out  and 
replant  will  entail  a  considerable  amount  of  work 
and  some  expense,  but  to  clear  it  of  weeds  should 
not  be  a  formidable  matter,  and  this  we  think 
we  should  be  inclined  to  do,  for  this  year  at  any 
rate.  Let  the  water  out,  and  drain  the  pond  or 
brook  dry.  While  the  weather  is  open  and  mild 
carefully  remove  every  weed,  roots  and  all,  using 
a  fork  if  necessary.  After  this  work  is  finished, 
the  bed,  no  doubt,  will  have  a  good  many  bare 
patches  on  its  surface.  To  these  add  some  fresh 
garden  soil,  take  slips  or  cuttings  from  the 
old  Watercress  plants  (about  6  inches  long), 
replant  the  patches  with  the  slips  9  inches 
apart,  and  make  quite  firm.  Plant  them  4  inches 
deep.  By  working  on  these  lines  we  feel  sure 
you  will  have  good  success  with  your  bed  for 
many  years  to  come.  Should  the  weather  all  at 
once  turn  frosty,  the  work  could  be  quite  as 
successfully  carried  out  any  time  between  now 
and  the  middle  of  March. 

Cropping  New  Garden  (A.  0.  H.). — Not  a 
great  crop  of  any  vegetable,  still  less  of  several 
kinds,  for  market  sale  can  be  looked  for  from  an 
acre  of  ground.  The  area  is  about  large  enough 
to  furnish  vegetables  for  one  fair-sized  family  all 
the  year  round.  The  ground,  having  been  originally 
covered  with  gorse,  then  for  two  years  cropped 
with  Potatoes,  can  hardly  be  other  than  poor, 
and  for  general  vegetables  seems  to  need  ample 
manuring.  No  doubt  a  dressing  of  gas  lime  such  as 
you  have  given  will  help  to  get  rid  of  the  wire- 
worms,  but  it  will  add  no  manurial  value.  Not 
only  should  the  ground  be  deeply  dug,  but 
in  February  before  cropping  a  good  dressing  of 
half-decayed  manure  should  be  given.  As  the 
gas  lime  will  be  exposed  on  the  surface  for  several 
weeks,  it  will  not  be  injurious  to  crops.  Without 
adding  a  manure  dressing  we  fear  the  cropping 
would  give  but  poor  results.  In  cropping  plant 
one  half  with  early  Potatoes.  These  should  come 
off  in  July,  and  could  be  followed  by  white 
Turnips,  stump-rooted  Carrots,  Spinach,  Cab- 
bages, Savoys,  or  Coleworts.     The  other  half  can 


be  sown  or  planted  with  dwarf  Peas,  Inter- 
mediate Carrots,  Parsnips,  Onions,  Runner  and 
dwarf  French  Beans,  Autumn  Giant  Cauliflowers, 
and  Cel»ry.  There  is  no  paper  specially  devoted 
to  the  subject  you  name. 

F.  C.  /*.— From  our  correspondent  we  have  received  a 
specimen  Mushroom  with  another  small  Mushroom 
growing  on  the  top  of  it.  This  is  not  a  very  rare  occur- 
rence, we  have  frequently  come  across  similar  cases.  It  is 
a  freak  of  Nature  of  which  no  one,  so  far  aa  we  know,  has 
been  able  to  give  the  cause. 

A.  ir.  1'.— The  maggot  which  has  attacked  your  young 
Cabbage  plants  is  evidently  the  larva  of  the  Cabbage  fly. 
The  generations  of  maggots  produced  by  this  fly  are 
assumed  to  feed  up  to  November,  but  owing  to  the  winter 
so  far  having  been  open,  no  doubt  the  maggot  has  continued 
to  feed  until  now.  Either  smother  the  bed  with  fresh 
soot,  washing  it  in  the  next  day,  then  gi\'e  a  fresh 
dressing,  or  else  lift  all  the  plants  from  the  bed,  put  them 
into  a  bath  of  clear  soot  water,  and  replant  them  2  inches 
apart  in  a  cold  frame,  dusting  them  afterwards  freely  with 
soot  or  lime. 

Anxious.— The  safe  wintering  of  Broccoli  is  in  many 
gardens  a  ditticult  matter,  and  in  low-lying,  cold  districts 
it  is  almost  an  impossibility  in  an  average  winter.  On  the 
uplands,  where  the  crop  is  grown  in  full  exposure,  and  the 
soil  well  drained,  these  difficulties  are  lessened  ;  still,  it  is 
wise  to  take  due  precaution  in  all  cases,  the  crop,  when  it 
can  be  saved,  being  valuable.  We  have  tried  many  methods 
of  saving  the  plants,  but  so  far  we  have  found  no 
method  to  equal  that  so  frequenllyrecommended  of  taking 
out  a  trench  on  the  north  side  of  the  plot,  and  heeling  over 
the  adjacent  plants  into  this,  covering  the  stems  quite  up 
to  the  lowest  green  leaves  on  the  plants  with  soil  taken 
from  the  north  aide  of  the  next  row,  to  allow  of  this  in  its 
turn  being  heeled  over.  In  this  way  we  go  right 
through  the  plot,  so  that  when  the  work  is  finished  all  the 
heads  are  inclined  towards  the  north,  and  all  the  stems 
of  the  plants  are  covered  with  soil. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

B.  ^.— We  are  fully  alive  to  the  fact  that  small  birds 
commit  sad  havoc  in  gardens.  Cannot  you  protect  your 
trees  ?  In  some  gardens  where  birds  seriously  disbud 
fruit  bushes,  or  attack  the  bush  fruits  as  well  as  those 
of  Strawberries,  these  are  either  wired  over — framework 
being  erected  for  the  purpose — or  else  covered  with  fish 
netting.  With  such  things  as  Crocuses,  Primroses,  or 
other  flowers  a  few  lines  of  black  thread  fixed  over  them 
just  above  the  ground  form  an  excellent  protection.  With- 
out doubt,  laws  for  the  protection  of  birds  have  acted 
disastrously  for  gardeners  in  many  cases. 

Heating  a  Greenhouse  (W.  D.).-A  greenhouse  15  feet 
by  0  feet  needs  ample  heating  power  to  exclude  hard 
weather.  Gas  is,  of  course,  fairly  reliable,  and  its 
beating  power  is  considerable,  but  it  could  be  utilised 
for  your  purpose  only  in  connexion  with  a  proper  boiler 
and  hot-water  piping.  To  heat  two  flows  and  a  return  of 
4^v-inch  piping  you  would  need  powerful  burners,  and  the 
consumption  of  gas  would  be  considerable ;  but  everything 
would  depend  on  the  nature  of  your  burners  and  the  way 
their  consumption  was  regulated.  The  details  you 
ask  for  can  be  best — indeed,  almost  only— supplied  by  those 
who  cater  for  this  form  of  greenhouse  heating,  and  we 
advise  you  to  apply  to  some  firm  advertising  in  our  pages. 
Gas  as  a  heating  power  depends  very  much  on  its  quality, 
its  cost,  and  the  nature  of  the  apparatus  it  has  to  heat. 
Coke  is  fairly  cleanly,  and  no  doubt  cheap,  but  it  needs 
very  much  attention. 

Names  of  Fkiits.— G.  B.—l,  Apple  Winter  Peach ;  2, 
Pear  Bergamot  Sageret.  We  do  not  know  the  "Sun" 
Apple. —  New  Subscriber. — Apple  Sir  William  Gibbons. 

Ji.  Milsom.—'We  do  not  recognise  the  small  fruit ;  it  is 

probably  a  local  variety  or  a  very  poor  fruit  of  a  larger 
Apple.     No,  2  is   Lane's   Prince    Albert.     The   Pear   is 

Doyenne  d'Aleni;on. E.  J.  J.— Apple  Lord  Burghley; 

Pear  Josephine  de  Malines. Curious. —The  fruit  you 

have  is    the   Grape   fruit. Miis   Chalmers.—!,  Apple 

Sturmer  Pippin,  one  of  the  very  best  late  Apples  ;  will 
keep  tor  two  or  three  months  ;  2,  Allen's  Everlasting, 
another  late  variety. 

Names  oi'  Plants.— ./.  Tizzard.—l,  Onyohium  japoni- 
cum  ;  2,  Polypodium  Billardieri ;  3,  Polystichum  angulare 
acutilobum  ;  4,  Pteris  cretica  albo  lineata  ;  6,  Blechnum 

occidentale. T.  C.  N.  M.~l,  Masdevallla  tovarensis  ;  2, 

Odontoglossum  luteo  purpureum  ;  3,  0.  sceptrum  ;  •!,  Den- 
drobium  Phalicnopsia  schrbderianum,  all  Orchids.  The 
greenliouse  shrub  is  Myrtua  Ugni,  more  generally  known 
in  gardens  as  Eugenia  Ugni.  It  has  small  white  Myrtle- 
like blossoms  which  are  succeeded  by  fruits  about  the  size 
of  Black  Currants  and  reddish  when  ripe.  lu  this  stage 
they  have  a  pleasing  aromatic  flavour,  but  are  of  too  gritty 
a  nature  to  become  popular,  as  it  was  at  one  time  antici- 
pated they  would.  Your  spike  of  Oncidium  macranthum 
may  yet  lengthen  considerably  before  it  flowers,  for  we 
have  known  it  to  attain  a  length  of  S  feet  to  lu  feet.    As  a 

rule  it  blooms  in  late  spring  and  early  summer. Atidax. 

— The  specimen  sent  la  a  form  of  Laurua  oobills,  not 
aufliciently  distinct  to  have  a  varietal  name.  Thia  plant  is 
often  raised  in  quantity  from  seed,  and  there  ia  then  a 
certain  amount  of  individual  variation  in  the  progeny. 
At  the  same  time,  the  spray  is  unusually  laden  with 
berries,  which  in  the  colder  parts  of  the  country  are 
almost  unknown,  but  in  the  South  and  West  are  often 

produced. W.  i)'iiidiotis.—l,  Sedura  rupestre  ;  2,  Saxi' 

fraga  trifurcata. 
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INSECT    PESTS. 


THRIPS    ON    ROSES. 

1  WONDER  how  many  rosarians  went  about 
with  a  look  of  blank  despair  upon  their 
faces  when  they  became  aware  of  the 
advent  of  this  most  mischievous  pest 
during  the  extreme  drought  of  last  summer. 
Just  as  a  sharp  May  frost  dashes  to  the 
ground  all  one's  hopes,  so  does  the  arrival  of 
thrips  cause  discomfiture  and  ruin  the  results  of 
months  of  labour.  Assuredly  no  other  pest  with 
which  rosarians  have  to  battle  works  so  much 
havoc  in  so  short  a  space  of  time  and  is  so  difficult 
to  eradicate.  Strictly  speaking  it  is  a  climatic 
disease,  and  it  is  mostly  those  whose  gardens  are 
on  a  light  shallow  soil  who  know  to  their  cost 
what  a  dreadful  plague  this  is.  You  may  mulch, 
water,  and  hoe  to  your  heart's  content,  but  all  is 
useless. 

After  several  weeks  of  hot  scorching  sunshine 
the  wind  blows  like  a  sirocco,  and  you  may  be 
perfectly  certain  that  the  arrival  of  the  dreaded 
thrips  will  not  be  long  delayed.  List  year  we 
had  the  worst  attack  that  I  ever  remember  ;  they 
came  not  in  battalions  but  in  legions,  smothering 
everything  from  top  to  toe  in  the  garden  and 
devouring  anything  in  the  nature  of  a  flower. 
Even  the  house  became  infested  with  them.  For 
the  space  of  at  least  ten  days  they  were  rampant 
in  the  garden,  and  all  the  luckless  Roses  which 
happened  to  be  in  flower  during  that  period  were 
spoilt.  At  the  end  of  the  ten  days  relief  came  in 
the  shape  of  a  perfect  deluge  of  rain  which  quite 
paralysed  the  pest.  However,  when  I  went  the 
round  of  my  Roses  the  next  day  I  saw  at  once 
that  there  were  thousands  of  the  insects  still  alive 
in  the  buds  and  blossoms,  and  my  next  plan  was 
to  devise  some  means  of  getting  rid  of  the  plague, 
or  else  I  knew  well  that  I  should  be  troubled 
with  it  for  the  rest  of  the  summer  and  autumn. 
Accordingly  I  got  my  Vermorel  sprayer  to  work 
and  sprayed  every  plant  all  over  with  a  good 
strong  solution  of  "Abol"  insecticide,  taking 
care  that  it  penetrated  well  into  all  the  expanded 
flowers  and  buds.  This  was  done  two  days 
following,  and  then  I  went  carefully  over  the 
plants  and  removed  all  those  flowers  and  buds 
which  I  found  were  still  infested  and  burnt  them. 
The  result  was  that  in  the  space  of  about  three 
days  I  had  completely  eradicated  the  thrips, 
instead,  as  heretofore,  of  having  them  linger  on 
all  through  August  and  September.  Of  course, 
August  was  so  damp  and  cool  that  this  fact 
alone  would  probably  have  prevented  the  pest 
from  making  any  further  headway  even  if  I 
had  not  taken  these  precautions.  Still  to  those 
who  are  troubled  with  thrips  these  remedial 
measures  may  well  be  recommended,  and  I  shall 
most  certainly  repeat  them  in  future. 

My  Carnations,  which  were  treated  in  the  same 
manner,  were  kept  entirely  free  by  this  method, 
while  in  all  the  neighbouring  gardens  they  were 
quite  ruined.  So  many  of  my  rosarian  friends 
cultivate  their  plants  on  cool  deep  soils  that  their 
acquaintance  with  thrips  is  slight.  The  late  Mr. 
Foster-Melliar  was,  however,  a  great  sufferer  at 
their  hands,  and  I  cannot  do  better  than  conclude 
by  quoting  what  he  says  upon  the  subject : 
"  Thrips,  well  known  as  a  pest  on  many  plants 
under  glass,  are  often  very  destructive  in  hot 
seasons  on  dry  soil.  These  active  tiny  black 
insects  cannot  eat  much  it  is  true,  but  as  what 
they  do  eat  is  the  petals  of  the  Roies  themselves 
they  often  just  suffice  to  spoil  an  otherwise  perfect 
bloom.  In  many  places  they  seem  to  be  hardly 
known  as  an  outdoor  pest,  and  I  could  scarcely 
get  some  friends  to  believe  how  much  all  my  light- 
coloured  Roses  suffered  in  this  wav  in  rusty  and 
disfigured  petals  till  the  year  1893,  when  owing 
to  the  drought  the  nuisance  was  more  widely  felt. 
I  am  seriously  inclined  to  think  that  for  Teas  at 
all  events  in  my  garden  thrips  are  the  worst  of 
all  pests.  From  two  good  rows  of  standard  Teas 
in  fine  health  and  growth  I  gathered  in  1893  but 


one  decent  bloom,  the  petals  being  terribly  dis- 
coloured and  even  distorted  in  every  other  case, 
and  each  flower  swarming  with  the  enemy.  The 
remedy  for  thrips  as  for  red  spider  is  moisture  ; 
but,  unfortunately  for  Tea  Roses,  the  remedy  is  as 
bad  as  the  disease.  It  is  probably  a  good  plan  to 
syringe  the  plants  and  the  buds  before  they 
actually  begin  to  open  with  some  good  insecticide. 
Syringing  even  with  plain  water  will  undoubtedly 
keep  ofif  the  thrips,  and  if  continued  as  long  as  it 
is  safe  without  injuring  the  petals  from  damp  the 
pest  will  not  in  most  seasons  be  found  in  much 
strength.  Constant  damping  of  the  soil  under 
the  blooms  would  probably  be  useful." 

Rosarian. 


LEGAL     POINTS 


Repairino  Hedge  (C.  C). — As  the  landlord 
has  not  undertaken  to  repair  the  hedge,  you 
cannot  compel  him  to  do  so.  The  fact  tbat  you 
are  under  no  obligation  to  repair  makes  no 
difierence. 

Game  Licence  to  Shoot  Rabbits  (J.  S.). — Som? 
time  ago  we  published  answers  to  various  corre- 
spondents who  wrote  to  us  regarding  game  and 
gun  licences.  In  reply  to  an  enquiry  we  have 
since  received  the  following  letter  from  the 
Assistant  Secretary  to  the  Inland  Revenue,  which 
confirms  our  view  that  legally  a  game  licence  is 
required  to  shoot  rabbits  otherwise  than  under 
the  provisions  of  the  Ground  Game  Act.  Oar 
readers  will,  however,  observe  that  the  Inland 
Revenue  authorities  state  that  in  practice  no 
such  licence  is  demanded.  "  In  reply  to  your 
letter  I  am  directed  by  the  Board  of  Inland 
Revenue  to  acquaint  you  that  as  regards  Great 
Britain  the  strict  legal  position  is  that  rabbits 
fall  within  the  definition  of  game  in  the  Excise 
Game  Licences  Act,  1860  (23  and  24  Vic,  c.  90), 
subject  to  the  exemption  in  section  5  (2)  of  that 
Act  for  the  taking  or  destroying  of  conies  by  the 
proprietor  of  a  warren,  &;c. ,  and  by  the  tenant  of 
lands  or  his  authorised  nominee,  and  subject  to 
the  further  exemption  allowed  by  the  Ground 
Game  Act  of  1880.  But  having  regard  to  the 
wide  efl'ect  of  the  change  in  the  law  made  by  the 
latter  Act,  and  to  the  reluctance  of  the  magis- 
trates to  enforce  the  penalty  for  game  in  the  case 
of  shooting  rabbits,  the  i5oard  have  for  some 
years  past  refrained  from  taking  proceedings  for 
that  penalty,  and  are  satisfied  if  a  gun  licence  be 
held.  I  am  to  add  that  under  section  43  of  the  Act 
(23  and  24  Vic,  c  113),  a  licence  is  not  required 
to  authorise  the  taking  or  killing  of  rabbits  in 
Ireland,  and  therefore  in  Ireland  a  gun  licence  is 
sufficient  in  every  case." 


THE    EDITOR'S    TABLE. 


ground.  Snowdrops  we  have  had  in  bloom  since 
Christmas,  and  made  our  first  good  gathering  on 
the  .5th  inst.  Primroses  and  Polyanthuees  of  all 
colours  are  plentiful.  Single  and  double  Arabia, 
Winter  Aconite,  Soillas,  Hepaticas,  and  Violets 
are  all  flowering.  In  the  rookery  the  beautiful 
Satin  Flower  (Sisyrinchium  grandiflorum)  and 
Campanula  isophylla  are  in  bloom.  We  have 
among  flowering  shrubs  the  fragrant  Chimonan- 
thus  and  Mahonia,  while  our  walls  have  been 
gay  with  the  bright  yellow  .Jasminum  since  the 
end  of  November  Though  less  brightly  coloured, 
the  Garrya  elliptica  in  full  bloom  on  a  sheltered 
border  is  at  present  an  object  of  great  beauty. 
I  enclose  a  truss  of  Rhododendron  cut  from  a 
plant  which  is  at  present  opening  some  scores 
of  its  lovely  flowers.  Despite  these  early  blooms, 
one  looks  forward  with  a  shudder  to  the  nipping 
winds  and  frosts  which  are  almost  sure  to  come 
before  real  spring  sets  in.  J.   Jeffrey. 

The  Gardens,  St.  Mary's  Isle,  Kirkcudbright, 
[A   beautiful    lot    of    the    flowers    mentioned 
accompanied  Mr.  .Jeffrey's  note. — Ed.] 


WE  invite  our  readers  to  send 
us  anything  of  special  beauty 
and  interest  for  our  table, 
as  by  this  means  many  rare 
and  interesting  plants  become 
more  widely  known.  We 
hope,  too,  that  a  short  cultural  note  will 
accompany  the  flower,  so  as  to  make  a  notice 
of  it  more  instructive  to  those  who  may  wish 
to  grow  it.  We  welcome  anything  from  the 
garden,  whether  fruit,  tree,  shrub.  Orchid,  or 
hardy  flower,  and  they  should  be  addressed 
to  The  Editor,  20,  Tavistock  Street,  Covent 
Garden,  W.C. 


PRIZES    OPEN    TO    ALL. 


Winter  flowers  prom  Scotland. 
The  extraordinary  mildness  of  the  season 
enables  me  to  send  for  your  table  a  few  of  the 
many  flowers  which  are  at  present  in  bloom 
here.  This  morning  I  noticed  in  a  sheltered 
nook  several  self-sown  Nasturtiums  an  inch  above 


WALL    GARDENS. 

A  First  Prize  of  FOUR  GUINEAS, 

A  Second    Prize    of    TWO    GUINEAS, 

A  Third  Prize  of  ONE  GUINEA, 

And  a  Fourth  Prize  of  HALF-A-GUINEA 

are  offered  for   the   best  answers  to  the 

following  questions : 

1.  Describe  briefly  how  a  wall  should  be 
constructed  for  wall  plants. 

2.  Describe  the  way  the  plants  should  be 
inserted  in  both  rough  stone  and  brick  walls. 

3.  Describe  the  sowing  of  the  seed  in  the  wall. 
Is  it  better  to  plant  seedlings  or  to  sow  seed,  and 
when  is  the  best  time  both  to  plant  and  sow  1 

4.  Name  the  most  beautiful  spring,  summer, 
and  autumn-flowering  plants  for  sunny  walls. 

5.  Name  the  most  suitable  plants  for  a  shady 
wall  and  those  that  give  the  best  efleot  in 
winter. 

6.  Describe  the  way  to  treat  an  old  mossy  wall 
which  it  is  wished  to  sow  or  plant. 

7.  How  should  the  plants  be  treated  at  all 
seasons  ? 

The  answers  must  be  written  on  one  side  of  the 
paper  only,  and  be  enclosed  in  an  envelope  marked 
"  Competition,"  addressed  to  "  The  Editor  of  The 
Garden,  20,  Tavistock  Street,  Covent  Garden, 
London,  W.C."  The  answers  must  reach  this 
office  not  later  than  January  31.  Both  amateur 
and  professional  gardeners  may  compete.  The 
name  and  address  of  the  competitor  must  be 
written  upon  the  MS  ,  and  not  upon  a  separate 
piece  of  paper.  The  Editor  cannot  undertake  to 
return  the  MSS.  of  unsuccessful  competitors. 


SOCIETIES. 


THE  HORTICULTURAL  CLUB. 
Bkitish  and  Foreign  Parks— A  Comparison. 
On  Tuesday,  the  9th  inst.,  the  usual  moothly  dinner  of 
this  club  was  held  at  the  Hotel  Windsor,  under  the  presi- 
dency ot  Mr.  Harry  J.  Veitch,  when  a  good  number  of 
members  and  guests  attended,  and  Mr.  C.  Jordan,  super- 
intendent of  Hyde  Park,  read  a  very  interesting  paper  on 
"  British  and  Foreign  Parks— A  Comparison."  The  paper 
was  divided  into  two  sections,  the  Ural  dealing  with  some 
ot  the  principal  parks  of  the  European  capitals,  such  as 
Paris,  Vienna,  Berlin,  Buda-Pesth,  and  other  cities, 
regarding  which  he  gave  many  interesting  details  as  to 
the  mode  in  which  they  were  laid  out,  the  width  and  the 
arrangement  of  the  roads  and  other  data  of  great  practical 
value.  All  these  parks  and  open  spaces,  naturally, 
depended  tor  their  attractivenf  ss  a  good  deal  upon  their 
surroundings  and  the  topographical  conditions  of  their 
sites,  as  well  as  upon  the  climatic  conditions.  The  lecturer 
dwelt  at  some  length  upon  the  beauties  of  the  renowned 
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[Januahy  SiO,  ibC6. 


gardens  at  Veraailles  and  the  buia  de  Boulogne  and  B.>i3 
de  Viocennea  in  the  vincinity  of  Pd.ris,  and  he  also 
graphically  described  the  beautiful  sceoery  of  Bada-Pesth 
and  the  splendid  character  of  Vienna  as  a  city,  though  in 
this  latter  connexion  the  chief  park,  the  Prater,  left  very 
much  to  be  desired,  being  practically  entiiely  flat,  while 
it  was  disfiKured  by  many  tenth-rate  restaurants,  shows, 
<fec.  The  general  impression  left  by  the  Continental  parka 
was  that  they  erred  in  compirison  with  British  parts  in 
the  direction  of  too  great  a  formality,  and  the  consequent 
lack  of  that  natural  wild  charm  which  we  see  in  our  parka 
and  open  spaces,  especially,  as  in  the  subsequent  dlacua- 
sion  was  puinted  out,  in  the  case  of  Himpatead  Heath, 
which  was  recognised  as  p^oba^^ly  a  unique  example  of 
splendid  wild  acenery  and  natural  beauty  on  the  immediate 
margin  of  a  mighty  city.  Reference  was  also  made  to  the 
difference  in  the  use  of  these  Continental  spaces  by  the 
public,  since,  while  in  our  parks,  &c.,  large  areas  are  freely 
open  to  sports  and  (;ames  of  all  kinds,  the  Continental 
ones  present  little  of  these  facilities,  and  what  there  are 
are  under  too  great  restriction  to  render  them  of  much 
value.  The  fact  that  the  public  are  generally  excluded 
from  the  grasa  areas,  while  here  there  is  no  auch  exclusion, 
waa  also  adduced  as  a  disadvantage,  but  It  was  pointed 
out  in  defence  of  this  Continental  restriction  that  the 
drier  conditions  of  Continental  summers  were  ao  unfavour- 
a'ile  to  grass  growth  that  the  same  amount  of  traffic  over 
io  could  not  be  permitted,  as  it  would  inevitably  extermi- 
nate it,  which  is  not  the  case  under  the  more  humid  con- 
dttiona  prevailing  here.  In  the  subsequent  discussion,  in 
which  Messrs.  H.  J.  Veitch,  Cheal,  Munro,  Druery, 
Marshall,  White,  and  Assbee  took  part,  the  value  of  Mr. 
Jordan's  paper  was  fully  recognised,  and  his  opinions  were 
endorsed  in  many  cases  by  theae  gentlemen,  most  of  whom 
have  visited  the  cities  referred  to.  The  paper  will 
probably  appear  in  the  R'jyal  H  »rticultural  Journal, 
where,  owing  to  its  peculiarly  practical  nature,  and 
emanating  as  it  does  from  an  expert,  it  will  be  decidedly 
in  place.    A  hearty  vote  of  thanks  concluded  the  meeting. 


SOCIETE  FRA.NCAISE  D'HORTICULTURE  DE 
LONDRE?. 
On  Saturday  evening,  the  6Lh  Inst.,  Mr.  John  Harrison  of 
Leicester  presided  over  an  iuLernatlonal  gathering  of 
horliculturista  assembled  together  at  the  Cafe  Royal, 
Regent  Street,  to  celebrate  the  seventeenth  anniversary  of 
the  above-named  society,  as  we  stated  laat  week. 

The  chairman  proposed  the  toast  of  the  evening,  "La 
Soci6t6  FranQaise  d'Horticulture  de  Londres,"  remarking 
upon  its  usefulness,  and  the  fact  that  it  had  now  been 
established  fur  seventeen  years,  during  which  lime  it  had 
been  practically  carrying  out  the  work  of  the  entente 
cordiale  in  its  own  way.  Id  was  interesting  to  note  the 
progress  made,  for  beginning  in  ahumble  way,  it  could  now 
count  on  its  muster  roll  600  members. 

Mr.  Schneider's  reception  was  as  usual  a  most  cordial 
one.  His  reply  was  to  the  effect  that  their  chairman,  as 
a  very  aucceasful  man,  and  the  head  of  an  Important  Arm 
in  Leicester,  was  well  qualified  to  give  advice  to  young 
men,  and  he  thanked  hlra  for  so  doing.  The  society, 
although  handicapped  during  the  past  year  by  bad  trade, 
was  still  in  a  very  good  position.  It  had  £150  in  the 
reserve  fund,  and  its  library,  which  was  much  valued  by 
the  young  members,  had  now  assumed  proportions  that 
rendered  It  necessary  to  consider  the  question  of  finding  a 
new  home  in  a  more  suitable  place. 

Mr.  Harman  Payne  said  he  had  been  a  member  of  the 
society  for  fifteen  years,  and  that  if  they  had  English 
friends  and  supporters  it  was  because  they  had  main- 
tained and  encouraged  the  good  feeling  that  has  always 
existed  between  horticulturiata  of  the  two  countries. 

Mr.  Schneider  announced  the  names  of  several  new 
honorary  members,  and  also  some  donations,  one  coming 
from  their  old  friend  and  honorary  president,  M.  Ouvratd, 
who  waa  too  old  to  attend  their  feativo  gatherings  at  night. 
A  presentation  of  cutlery  in  a  caae  was  made  to  Mr. 
Schneider  on  behalf  of  the  young  men  in  whom  he  takes  so 
great  an  Interest,  and  duly  acknowledged.  Music  and 
recitations  were  freely  interspersed  with  the  speeches 
during  the  evening. 


REDHILL.  REIGATE,   AND   DISTRICT    GARDENERS' 
ASSOCIATION. 

The  fortnightly  meeting  of  the  above  society  was  held  on 
Tuesday,  the  2nd  inst.,  Mr.  W.  P.  Bjund  in  the  chair. 
The  evening,  as  is  usual  once  a  year,  was  given  up  to  a 
retrospect  of  the  past  season  in  horticulture.  Mr.  Elsey, 
of  The  Girdena,  Coppice  Lea,  Meratham,  opened  the 
meeting  t'y  reading  a  paper  on  "Successes  and  Failures 
during  1905  "  It  was  gratifying  to  nof-e  that  the  succeaaea 
far  outweighed  the  failures  in  Mr.  Elsey's  caae.  A  good 
diacuaaion  followed,  in  which  a  large  number  of  members 
took  part.  It  was  generally  considered  that  the  past  year 
had  been  a  very  favourable  one.  A  hearty  vote  of  thanks 
was  accorded  to  Mr.  Elsey  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Bound, 
seconded  by  Mr.  Legge.    This  terminated  the  meeting. 

CROYDON    AND    DISTRICT    HORTICULTURAL 

SOCIETY. 
To  conclude  the  programme  uf  lectures  of  this  society  for 
irs  present  session,  Mr.  P.  F.  Bunyard,  Kidderminster  Roid, 
West  Croydon,  had  a  capital  muster  at  the  society's  rooma 
to  listen  to  an  account  of  his  recent  travels  in  the  Faroe 
Islands.  The  title  of  the  lecture  was  "The  Flora  and  Fauna 
i  t  the  Faroe  lilands,"  but  Mr  Bunyard  augmented  this  by 
describing  the  habits  and  occupati-ins  i>f  the  natives. 
Their  principal  industry  is  fishing.  Vegetables,  excepting 
Potatoea,  are  seldom  seen.  Tiees  there  are  none,  but  such 
fruit  bushes  as  Gooseberries  and  Currants,  especially  the 


black  variety,  appear  to  do  well.  Only  the  Alpines  and 
rock-loving  plants  are  to  be  found.  F'lllowiug  a  short 
discussion,  the  meeting  conveyed  to  Mr.  Bunyard  Its 
heartiest  thanks  for  the  excellent  lecture  given. 


NORTH    OF    SCOTLAND    ROOT,    VEGETABLE,    AND 
FRUIT    ASSOCIATION. 

There  was  a  good  attendance  at  the  annual  general 
meeting  of  this  association,  which  was  held  In  the  Town 
Hall,  Inverurie,  recently.  Treasurer  Liw  occupied  the 
chair.  The  annual  report  was  submitted  by  Mr.  James 
Eddie,  secretary  and  treasurer,  and  was  generally  of  a 
favourable  character,  although  the  wet  weather  at  the 
time  of  the  show  had  reduced  the  number  of  exhibits,  as  a 
number  of  the  entries  were  not  forward.  There  is  a  credit 
balance  of  about  £9  In  favour  of  the  aaaociation.  The 
report  was  unanimously  adopted.  It  waa  agreed  that  the 
next  show  be  a  two  days'  one. 


WOOLTON    GARDENERS'    SOCIETY. 

The  annual  meeting  waa  held  at  the  Mechanics'  Institute 
recently,  Mr.  R.  Todd  in  the  chair.  The  report  and  state- 
ment of  accounts  submitted  by  the  hon.  secretary  and 
treasurer  gave  evidence  of  a  satisfactory  year's  work, 
excellent  papers  were  delivered  by  capable  essayists,  and 
special  chairmen  were  invited  to  preside.  The  library  of 
some  150  volumes  was  much  appreciated,  and  a  note  of 
unusual  merit  was  given  as  to  the  value  of  the  microscope. 
There  is  a  balance  in  hand  of  £2  9i.  Votes  of  thanks  were 
tendered  to  the  officials,  all  of  whom  were  re-elected,  Mr. 
R.  G.  Waterman  retaining  the  dual  office  of  treasurer  and 
secretary. 


BATH  GARDENERS'  DEBATING  SOCIETY. 
The  programme  for  this  year  is  as  follows :  January  22, 
"Tne  Progress  of  Hardy  Fruit  Culture,"  by  Mr.  W. 
Strugnell,  Rood  A'shton  ;  February  12,  "  Primula  sinensis 
from  1819  to  1906,"  illustrated  with  a  series  of  lantern 
slides,  by  Mr.  H.  G.  Cox,  Hon.  Secretary  of  the  Reading 
Gardeners'  Mutual  Improvement  Association  ;  February  26, 
"  Violet  Culture,"  by  James  C.  House,  Westbury-on-Trym ; 
March  12.  "Grapes  and  Their  Culture,"  by  Mr.  William 
Taylor,  Bith;  March  26,  "  Ghtxinias,"  by  Mr.  F.  Bible, 
Draycot ;  April  9,  "Herbaceous Calceolaries,"  by  Mr.  Charles 
Wakefield,  We?tbury-on-Trym  ;  April  23,  "Chrysanthe- 
mums," by  Mr.  W.  Izculden,  F.R  H.S.,  Frome ;  May  14, 
open  diacuaaion  ;  May  28,  "The  Rose  in  History,  Poetry,  and 
Commerce,"  by  Mr.  E.  J.  Love,  Bath  ;  June  11,  "  Tuberous 
Begonias,"  by  Mr.  W.  Morse,  Westbury-on-Trym  ;  July  9, 
"Carnations,"  by  Mr.  Charles  Wall,  Bath  —  the  second 
annual  outing  will  take  place  during  tbia  month ;  August  13, 
open  discussion  ;  September  10,  annual  meeting  ;  and  the 
second  annual  Chrysanthemum  show  will  be  held  during 
November. 


SCOTTISH  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETIES. 
Royal  Caledonian.— The  annual  general  meeting  was 
held  on  the  10th  inst.  The  report  of  the  council  f  t  the 
year  ending  November  30  was  presented  by  Mr.  P.  Murray 
Thomson,  the  secretary  and  treasurer,  and  was  generally 
of  a  favourable  character.  It  referred  to  the  anxiety  and 
labour  occasioned  by  the  International  Horticultural 
Exhibition,  which  had  been  very  successful.  Ir.  was  also 
mentioned  that  the  council  had  arranged  for  the  spring 
show  to  be  held  on  May  9  and  10,  an  earlier  date  than 
those  of  the  past  two  years.  A  Rose  show  in  coiij  unci  Ion 
with  the  National  Rose  Society  would  be  held  on  July  IS, 
it  being  mentioned  that  the  laat  provincial  show  of  the 
National  Rose  Society  in  conjunction  with  the  Royal 
Caledonian  Society  was  held  in  1887,  the  latter  society 
holding  Its  last  summer  show  in  1889.  The  usual  autumn 
show  will  be  held  on  July  12  and  13.  The  chairman,  Mr. 
J.  W.  M'Hattie,  moved  the  adoption  of  the  report  in  an 
excellent  speech,  in  the  course  of  which  he  referred  to  the 
success  of  the  International  Exhibition,  to  the  proposed 
show  in  July,  and  to  the  continued  progress  made  by  the 
society.  The  report  was  adopted,  and  Mr.  P.  Murray 
Thomson  afterwards  thanked  for  his  services  in  the  work 
connected  with  the  International  Horticultural  Exhibition. 
Lord  Balfour  of  Burleigh,  who  has  warmly  interested 
himself  in  the  society's  work,  and  who  has  done  much 
personally  to  increase  its  membership,  waa  re-elected 
president ;  Mr.  R.  Brooman  White,  Ardarroch,  was  elected 
a  vice-president,  in  the  room  of  Sir  James  Miller  ;  and  the 
following  were  appointed  members  of  council,  to  fill 
vacancies  caused  by  retirement  in  rotation  and  death  ;  Mr. 
G.  P.  Berry,  Mr.  R.  Laird,  Mr.  R.  V.  Mather,  and  Mr.  G. 
Wood. 

SCOTTISH  Horticultural  Association.— The  annual 
general  meeting  of  this  association  was  held  in  Dowell's 
R  )om8,  Edinburgh,  on  the  evening  of  the  9th  inst.  The 
attendance  was  very  large,  and  much  interest  was  mani- 
fested in  the  proceedings.  The  reports  of  the  secretary 
and  treasurer  were  aubmitted,  and  were  of  a  satisfactory 
character.  One  hundred  and  thirty-five  ordinary  and 
three  life  members  had  been  admitted  during  the  year, 
and  the  membership  at  the  close  of  the  year  had  reached 
the  high  figure  of  1,398.  Allusion  was  made  to  the 
successful  meetings  held  during  the  year,  and  to  the 
Chrysanthemum  show  of  the  aaaociation  in  November 
last.  The  treaaurer'a  report  showed  a  considerable  Increase 
of  funds,  mainly  derived  from  the  members'  fees  and  sub- 
scriptions, the  total  balance  from  the  Chrysanthemum 
show  being  £10  4^.  8d.  The  reports  were  adopted,  and  the 
officials  thanked.  The  meeting  proceeded  to  elect  the 
office-bearers  f<)r  the  year,  and  Mr.  David  W.  Thomson, 
nurseryman,  George  Street,  Eiiriburgh,  waa  appointed 
president  in  the  room  of  Mr.  J.  W,  M'Hattie,  who  has 


occupied  the  chair  with  much  success  for  some  time. 
Mr.  M'Hattie  and  Mr.  Anderson  were  elected  vice-presi- 
dents. The  appointment  of  secretary  and  treasurer  waa 
conferred  upon  Mr.  A.  D.  Richardson,  Sciennea  Gaidens. 
these  offices  having  been  formerly  held  by  Mr.  Peter 
Loney  and  Mr.  William  Mackinnon  respectively.  It  was 
arranged  that  the  annual  Chrysanthemum  show  of 
the  association  ahould  be  held  In  the  Waverley  Market, 
Edinburgh,  in  November. 


CARDIFF    GARDENERS'    ASSOCIATION. 

The  opening  meeting  of  the  new  year  took  place  at  the 
Sandringham  Hotel  on  Tuesday,  the  9th  Inst.,  when  Mr. 
F.  G.  Treaeder  presided  over  a  large  gathering  of  members. 
Mr.  E.  H.  Bittrti^m,  Abercynon,  delivered  an  address  upon 
"Gardening  of  Fifty  Years  Ago  and  that  of  T-j-dHy."  A 
long  diacuaaion  followed,  and  in  concluaion  Mr.  Battram 
was  very  heartily  thanked  for  hia  address.  A  very  fine  pot 
of  Cypripedium  insiene  was  shown  by  Mr.  R  Miyne,  and 
awarded  the  prize  of  5a.  offered  by  Mr.  P.  Beames  ;  a  first- 
class  certificate  was  awarded  to  the  same  pot  (carrying 
thirty-eight  blooms). 


Horticultural  Elducation  Asso- 
ciation*— The  paragraph  od  page  19  of  Uet 
week's  issue  annoUDcing  a  meetiog  of  th*-  Horti- 
cultural Education  Association  at  the  Horticul- 
tural Club  room,  Hotel  Windsor,  on  the  28ih 
inst.,  waR  sent  to  us  late;  the  paragraph  referred 
to  the  28  rh  of  December.  There  is  no  meeting 
this  month. 

Cyclamen  Low's  Salmon.— There  is 

no  doubt  mat  this  is  a  valudble  new  Cyclamen. 
The  colour  of  the  flowers  is  salmon,  or  salmon 
rose,  and  quite  clear  aiAl  distinct.  The  group  of 
plants  shown  by  Messrs.  Hugh  Low  and  Co., 
Bush  Hill  Park  Nurseries,  Eufield,  at  the 
meeting  of  the  R  >yal  Horticultural  S  )ciety  on 
the  9ih  inst.,  was  much  admired  ;  the  blooms 
were  quite  distinct  in  colouring  from  any  other 
Cyclamens  shown.  Their  salmon  colouring  is 
equally  attractive  under  artificial  light.  The 
plants  are  of  compact  habit  of  growth,  and  the 
blooms  are  produced  on  long  stiff  stalks.  It  will 
doubtless  prove  a  good  market  plant. 


Publications  Received. 

The  Journal  of  Botany ;  Boletim  da  Real  Acsocla<;ao 
Central  da  Agricultura  Purtugueza  ;  Register  uf  Nuiserles, 
Market  Gardens,  Farms,  Florists'  Seeu  Bnelnes-es  to  be 
Let  or  Sitld,  from  Protheroe  and  Morris,  67  and  6S,  Cheap- 
side,  E.C.  ;  Bulletin  d' Arboriculture  et  de  Flonculiure; 
Reoentiy-recugnised  Species  of  Craifc^us  in  Etstern  Canada 
and  New  Eugland,  VI.,  by  C.  S.  Sargent ;  The  F  -rest 
Flora  of  New  South  Wales,  Vol.  II.,  Part?;  Part  XVII. 
of  the  complete  work. 

Catalogues  Received. 

Sweet  Peas.-  R  .bert  Bolton,  Warton,  Carnforth. 

Bt;y07iias.— John  R.  Box,  West  Wickham,  S.O.,  Kent; 
Thomas  Wai^e,  Limited,  FeUham,  Middlesex. 

Springs,  Clips,  itc  —Herbert  Terry  and  Sons,  Reddltch. 

Horticuttiiral  i>iindries.  —  William  Wood  and  Son, 
Limited,  Woua  Green,  London,  N. 

Seeds. — Toogood  and  Suns,  Southampton  ;  Fisher,  Sod, 
and  Slbray,  Limited,  Handsworth,  Sheffield;  Robert 
Sydenham,  Tenby  Street,  Birmingham  ;  Kent  and  Brydon, 
Darlington  ;  Robert  Veiich  and  Son,  54.  High  Street, 
Exeter ;  John  Forbe<i,  Buccleuch  Nurseries,  Hawick ; 
Dicksous,  Chester ;  Webb  and  Sons,  Wordsley,  Stour- 
bridge ;  Dlclison  and  Robinson,  Cathedral  Street,  Man- 
chester; David  W.  Thomson,  113,  George  Street, 
Edinburi^h ;  J.  Peed  and  Son,  West  Norwood,  S.E,  ;• 
Daniels  Brothers,  Limited,  Norwich  ;  Edmoudson  Brothers, 
Dublin  ;  McHattie  and  Co.,  Chester;  Pape  and  Bcrgmann, 
Qiiedllnburu  ;  Samuel  Dobie  and  Son,  fleathheld,  near 
Cbester ;  Gilbert  and  Son,  Dyke,  Bourne.  L  nca ;  Duble 
and  Mason,  22,  Oik  Street,  Manchester;  Heury  Eckford, 
Wem,  Shropshire  ;  William  Paul  and  Son,  Walthara  Cross, 
Herts;  Browne,  Thompson,  and  Co.,  86,  Patrick  Street, 
Cork;  R.  H.  Bath,  Limited,  The  Floral  Farms,  Wisbech; 
B.  S.  Williams.  Victoria  and  Paradise  Nurseries,  Upper 
Holloway,  N.  ;  The  Agricultural  and  Horticultural  Asso- 
ciation, Limited,  92,  Long  Acre,  London,  W.C.  ;  William 
Cutbush  and  Sou,  Highgate,  N. ,  and  Bariiet,  Herts ; 
Stuart  and  Melu,  Kelso,  Scotland ;  Dohbie  and  Co., 
Rtthesay,  N.B.  ;  William  Bull  and  Sons,  Chelsea,  S.W.  ; 
Cooper,  Tatter,  and  Co.,  90  and  92,  Southwark  Street,  S.E.  ; 
J.  R.  Pearson  and  Sons,  Chilwell  Nurseries,  Luwdham, 
Notts  ;  E.  P.  Dixcm  and  Sons,  Hull  ;  Little  and  Ballan- 
tyoe,  Carlisle;  U.  Cinnell  and  Sons,  Swanley,  Kent; 
Haoge  and  Schmidt,  Erfurt ;  Albert  F  Upstone,  36,  Cnurch 
Street,  and  Market  Street,  Rotheiham  ;  Jurdiu  Correvon, 
Floraire,  ChOue-Bourg,  G'-Iiijve ;  Aut.  Rn.zen  and  Son, 
Overveen,  near  Haarlem,  H  ilJand  ;  W.  Sampson  and  Co., 
Sttnd  10,  Portland  Street,  Kilmarnock;  T.  S.  Ware,  Limited, 
Feltham,  Middlesex. 


**♦  The  Yearly  Subscription  to  THE  Gakden  is:  Inland. 
68.  6d. ;  Foreign,  88.  9d. 
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TABLE    DECORATION. 

WHETHER  carried  out  in  the 
home  of  the  amateur,  by  the 
professional  gardener  in 
the  mansion  of  his  employer, 
or  by  exhibitors  at  flower 
shows,  table  decoration  is  an  art  that  appeals 
to  everyone  interested  in  gardening.  We 
make  no  apology,  therefore,  for  giving  a 
prominent  position  to  the  following  essay  on 
"Table  Decoration,"  which  vron  first  prize  in 
the  December  competition. 

No  hard-and-fast  rules  can  be  laid  down  as 
to  methods  of  decorating  tables.  So  much 
depends  upon  the  likes  and  dislikes  of  those 
whom  one  has  to  please,  the  size  of  table  to 
be  decorated,  and  the  material  at  command. 
At  the  same  time,  there  are  certain  points 
which  must  always  be  carefully  considered. 
Glaring  contrasts  of  colour  should  be  avoided. 
Some  colours  which  look  very  well  by  day- 
light are  failures  under  artificial  light  ;  for 
instance,  flowers  of  a  yellow  shade  look  much 
paler  under  gas  or  electric  light.  Bright 
shades  of  pink,  crimson,  or  red  always  look 
well.  Light  blue  or  mauve  do  not  light  up 
well,  but  flowers  of  a  purple  shade  are  very 
effective.  Generally,  flowers  that  harmonise 
with  each  other  give  the  greatest  satisfaction. 
Another  important  point  is  to  use  nothing  on 
the  table  that  will  prevent  the  guests  from 
seeing  each  other  quite  easily.  Only  per- 
fectly fresh  flowers  should  be  used,  and  none 
that  are  very  powerfully  scented.  On  large 
tables  plants  up  to  the  height  of  15  inches 
may  be  used  with  very  good  effect,  though 
there  are  not  many  which  lend  themselves  to 
this  work.  For  a  daylight  luncheon  a  few 
tall,  clear-stemmed  plants  of  Cocos  weddelli- 
ana,  Aralia  elegantissima  or  A.  graciljima, 
Panax  VictoriiS,  or  some  of  the  narrow-leaved 
varieties  of  Crotons  may  be  used.  The  use 
of  Arcadian  arches  for  table  decoration  is 
not  so  common  as  was  the  case  a  few  years 
ago,  but  the  plan  of  arranging  trails  of 
greenery,  such  as  Smilax,  Asparagus  plu- 
mosus,  or  Ampelopsis  Veitohii  from  a  central 
candelabrum,  and  connecting  these  with 
candlesticks,  is  very  attractive  if  lightly 
done. 

In  some  cases  valuable  china  is  much  used 
in  the  arrangement  of  the  table  ;  if  this  is  so, 
small  plants  in  bowls  are  more  in  keeping 
than  cut  flowers  in  vases,  but  the  cloth  may 
be  lightly  draped  with  trails  of  greenery,  and 
a  few  flowers  carelessly  disposed  thereon,  or 
longspraysof  Bougainvillea  glabra,  Euphorbia 
jacquiniaafiora,  Clematis  indivisa  lobata,  or 
Tropasolums  may  be  used  instead.  If  bowls 
are  not  available,  small  plants  may  be  removed 
from  pots,  the  soil  reduced,  and  set  in  moss 
on  small  pieces  of  paper,  with  a  few  fronds  of 


Fern  or  Asparagus  and  choice  flowers  of  one 
kind  and  colour  placed  in  the  mounds.  This 
style  of  decorating  would  also  apply  to  cases 
where  there  is  a  heavy  display  of  plate  on  the 
table.  When  the  dessert,  or  a  portion  of  it, 
as  is  now  generally  the  case,  is  used  in  the 
decoration  of  .the  table  and  displayed  in 
china  dishes,  care  should  be  taken  that  the 
colour  of  the  flowers  used  does  not  clash  with 
that  of  the  dishes,  or  with  that  of  the  coloured 
silk  used  in  some  cases  for  the  centre  of  the 
table. 

There  are  not  many  flowering  plants 
suitable  for  table  decoration.  Begonias  Gloire 
de  Lorraine,  Agatha,  and  .John  Heal  are 
certainly  the  most  useful  in  pink  shades. 
Primulas,  white  or  pink.  Salvia  splendens. 
Cyclamen  persicum,  in  small  pots,  also  may 
be  used  during  the  dull  winter  months  ; 
bulbous-rooted  plants  are  mostly  too  heavy, 
with  the  exception  of  Roman  Hyacinths  and 
Lily  of  the  Valley.  Of  berried  plants,  Pbivina 
humilis  is  one  of  the  best.  Reidia  glaucescens 
is  also  a  very  graceful  plant  for  this  purpose. 
For  an  autumn  dining-table,  brightly-coloured 
foliage  and  berries  can  be  effectively  used  by 
a  tasteful  decorator. 

One  of  the  most  beautiful  flowers  for  a 
breakfast  or  luncheon  table  undoubtedly  is 
Ipomoea  rubro-cserulea,  arranged  with  light 
fronds  of  Adiantum  cuneatum  in  small  vases 
with  a  medium-sized  plant  of  Pandanus 
Veitchii  or  Cocos  as  a  centre-piece  if 
necessary.  Sweet  Peas,  when  the  colours 
are  properly  blended,  are  among.st  the  best 
of  flowers  for  summer  table  decoration  ;  a 
lovely  arrangement  consists  of  the  Sweet 
Peas  Lady  Nina  Balfour  and  Hon.  Mrs. 
E.  Kenyon,  with  Adiantum  gracillimum  as 
toliage  :  this,  of  course,  for  a  luncheon-table. 
For  a  table  under  artificial  light,  a  combina- 
tion of  Sweet  Peas  such  as  Prince  of  Wales 
and  Lovely  with  Gypsophila  paniculata  is 
very  effective.  Roses  are  certainly  the  most 
popular  flowers  for  this,  as  for  most  decorative 
work  ;  when  Roses  are  used,  they  should  be 
cut  with  stems  as  long  as  possible,  and 
arranged  with  their  own  foliage.  Generally, 
only  one  variety  should  be  used.  Nothing 
looks  better  than  well-coloured  Marechal 
Neil,  though  there  are  numbers  of  others  in 
different  shades  as  good.  Most  of  the  single 
Roses  adapt  themselves  splendidly  to  dinner- 
table  decoration. 

Among  other  summer  flowers  suitable 
for  the  work  are  Shirley  Poppies,  Godetias, 
Lavatera  splendens  and  alba  splendens, 
Coreopsis,  &c.  For  the  autumn  months 
many  of  the  single  varieties  of  Chrysanthe- 
mums may  be  combined  with  long  trails  of 
Ampelopsis  Veitchii  with  very  good  effect, 
and  also  such  varieties  as  Source  d'Or,  an  old 
sort  but  still  one  of  the  best  for  this  purpose. 
Later  in  the  year  such  combinations  as 
Salvia    splendens    and    Roman    Hyacinths, 


Carnation  Winter  Cheer  and  Lily  of  the 
Valley  (from  retarded  crowns  with  own 
foliage),  Calanthe  Veitchii  and  Lily  of  the 
Valley,  with  Fern  fronds  or  Asparagus  as 
greenery,  are  all  beautiful.  Another  very 
effective  table  decoration  consists  of  long 
trails  of  Rhodochiton  volubile  laid  oc  the 
cloth,  and  blooms  of  Lasiandra  macrantha 
dropped  carelessly  thereon.  If  any  plants 
are  necessary  with  this  arrangement  they 
should  be  such  as  Aralia  Veitchii  or  graciliima. 
With  the  spring  months  come  a  wealth  of 
flowers  well  suited  for  table  use.  Narcissus 
in  many  varieties.  Tulips,  Freesias,  and 
Cyclamen  are  some  of  the  best ;  the  Narcissi 
are  best  arrangtd  with  their  own  leaves. 
Amongst  the  many  varieties  of  winter- 
flowering  Carnations,  Winter  Cheer  is  still 
the  most  useful,  though  rather  smaller  than 
some  of  the  newer  American  ones.  For  a 
large  table  Malmaison  Carnation  Princess  of 
Wales  is  deservedly  popular,  and  in  much 
demand  during  the  London  season.  Orchids 
Cielogyne  cristata,  Cattleyas  in  variety, 
Cypripediums,  Oncidiums,  Odontoglossums, 
and  Calanthes  (the  last-named,  perhaps,  the 
best)  may  all  be  used,  when  at  command  of 
course,  separately.  Whichever  flowers  are 
used  in  the  decoration  of  a  table,  they  should 
be  so  arranged  that  the  individualityof  each 
bloom  is  retained  ;  if  this  is  borne  in  mind 
there  will  be  little  danger  of  overcrowding 
and  consequent  heaviness.  E.  W.  Dix. 

Head  gardener  to  Sir  B.  Baker,  K.C.B. 
Bowden  Green,  Pangbmirne,  Berks. 


THE    EDITOR'S    TABLE. 


The  Satin  Flower  and  Snowflake. 

Mr.  George  Hart,  Woodside,  Howth,  County 
Dublin,  writes  :  "  I  send  you  some  blossoms  of 
Sisyrincbium  grandiflorum,  also  some  of  the 
Spring  Snowflake  (Leucojum  vefnum),  which  have 
been  flowering  here  out  of  doors  very  well  this 
mild  winter.  The  Leucojum  came  in  before 
New  Year's  Diy,  and  the  Sisyrinchium  about  the 
7oh  inst.  The  Leucojum  is  very  sweet  scented, 
somewhat  suggesting  Hawthorn,  but  I  am 
afraid  the  scent  will  be  lost  before  the  journey 
is  over." 

[We  were  pleased  to  see  two  flowers  which 
suggest  the  passing  of  winter.  The  Sisyrinchium 
is  very  charming  in  a  sheltered  place,  where  its 
purplish  colouring  seems  to  glisten  in  the  sun. — 
Ed.] 


Flowers  from  the  Open  Garden. 
"B.  M.  B."  writes  from  Kempston  Hoo  :  "I 
am  tempted  by  the  article  on  '  Hurdy  Wmter 
Gardens'  in  The  Garden  of  the  13th  inst.  to 
send  you  some  outdoor  flowers  from  my  garden 
picked  on  the  14oh  inst. ,  about  twenty  different 
varieties  altogether.  I  doubt  though  whether 
there  are  '  hardy  plants  by  the  hundred  with 
which   to  bridge   over   the   period  of  desolation 
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which  begins  with  the  fading  of  the  Chrysanthe- 
mum.' The  fact  i8  that  few  people  take  thought 
for  the  winter  at  all,  or  do  more  than  rejoice 
over  the  casual  bloafom  of  a  Primrose  or  the 
WallBowera  peeping  here  and  there,  or  the  single 
plant  of  Jasminum  nudiflorum  on  an  otherwise 
bare  wall.  Yet  many  a  sheltered  cosy  corner 
could  be  made  literally  a  blaze  of  colour  in  the 
winter  months  by  the  liberal  use  of  yellow  Jis- 
mine,  Wallflower  Extra  Early  Paiisian  (of  which 
every  p'ant  is  in  bud  or  bloom  from  late  autumn 
to  late  fpring),  Crocus  Imperati,  Iris  stylofa,  I. 
histrioide.',  I.  reticulata,  Galanthus  cilicicus, 
Cyclamen  Coum,  Winter  Aconite,  &c.  The  last- 
named  when  grown  in  beds  is  twice  as  large  as 
the  starved  specimens  usually  seen  under  the 
roots  of  trees.  The  extraordinary  mildness  of 
this  season  is  not  alone  responsible  for  the  number 
of  flowers  now  in  bloom,  as  I  have  had  nearly 
as  many  every  January  for  the  last  five  years." 

[A  box  of  fragrant  flowers,  which  comprised 
Laurustinus,  Pyrus  jiponica.  Snowdrops,  Chry- 
santhemums, Winter  Aconite,  Crocus  Imperati, 
Jasminum  nudiflorum  (winter-flowering  Jasmine), 
Primroses,  Polyanthuses,  double  Daisies,  Lim- 
nanthes  Douglasi,  Rose  Fellenberg,  Wallflowers, 
Pansies,  Violets,  Iris  stylosa,  and  the  Lenten 
Rose.— Ed  ] 


PRIZES     FOR     GARDENERS. 

AWARDS  IN  THE  DECEiVIBER 
COMPETITION. 
The  first  prize  for  an  essay  on  Table  Decoration, 
in  the  competition  announced  in  The  Garden 
during  Diicembtr,  is  awarded  to  Mr.  E.  W.  Dix, 
The  Gardens,  Bowden  Green,  Pangbourne, 
Berkshire ;  second,  Mrs.  Charles  Williamson, 
Wilstead,  Ethelbert  Road,  Canterbury  ;  third, 
Mrs.  H.  Ddshwood,Siibbington  House,  Wansford, 
Northamptonthire ;  fourth,  D.  B.  Crane,  4, 
Woodview  Terrace,  Archway  Road,  Highgate,  N. 
The  first  prize  and  the  second  prize  essays  treat 
the  subject  from  two  different  standpoints,  so 
that  we  shall  publish  both.  The  paper  written 
by  Mr.  Dix  will  be  found  on  another  page  of  this 
issue,  that  by  Mrs.  Williamson  will  appear  next 
week.  Many  excellent  papers  were  received, 
and  the  prize  awards  were  made  only  after  very 
careful  consideration  of  the  essays.  The  com- 
mended papers  are  little  inferior  to  the  prize- 
winning  essays.  Competitors  whose  work  is 
thought  worthy  of  commendation  are  the 
following.     All  sent  very  good  essaj's  : 

Miss  Lilian  Tohin,  The  Heath,  Alcester,  R.S-0.  ; 
Alexander  Allan,  18,  Rippingtiam  Road,  Withington, 
Manchester  ;  Mrs.  Atkin,  6,  HoUybank  Road.  Sefton 
Park,  Liverpool  ;  A.  Hemsley,  £nowlea  Hill  Crescent, 
Lewisham  ;  James  Weseott,  Penalverne  Gardens, Penzance; 
Walter  Brocklehurst,  Mount  Pleasant,  Ruthin,  N.  Wales  ■ 
E.  Bill,  Elmcliff,  The  Drive,  Bognor  ;  The  Misses  E.  and 
M.  Curie,  St.  Cuthhert's,  Melrose;  George  Nonis,  3, 
Wyeherley  Street,  Prescot  ;  Chailes  J.  Greed,  The 
Gardens,  Forest  Farm,  Winkfleld  ;  Mrs.  Kate  Hutley, 
Easterfleld  House,  Withernsea,  near  Hull.  Yorkshire' 
M.  Millard.  Hartley  Wintney,  Winchfleld  ;  W.  J.  Skinner! 
The  Hut,  Bray,  Berkshire ;  C.  W.  Young,  Welbeck  Abbey! 
Worksop ;  J.  R.  Allan,  The  Gardens,  Ashurst  Park 
Tunbridge  Wells,  Kent  ;  Hilda  M.  T.  Thcmas,  Herbrand- 
ston  Rectory,  Milford  Haven,  Wales ;  H.  Tomalin, 
Tower  Hill  House  Gardens,  Kingsclere,  near  Newbury! 
Berkshire  ;  H.  E.  Hanley,  Heythrop  Gardens ;  C.  Norton, 
Oxon  ;  Miss  E.  A.  Perkins,  The  Limes,  Stratford-on-Avon  ; 
G.  Berry,  Helme  Lane  Apiary,  Meltham,  Huddersfleld ; 
Alfred  Gardner,  Marksteioatrasse,  bei  Steglitz,  Berlin  ; 
H.  Andrews,  The  Garilens,  Earsham  Hall,  near  Bungay! 
Norfolk  ;  Mrs  Leslie  Williams,  Swanswick  Cnttage,  Balh  • 
Mrs.  F.  W.  Oerrel,  Wapewielde,  Gelderland,  Holland; 
G.  S.  Jordan,  Bodorgan  Gardens,  Angleaea ;  J,  Comber, 
The  Gardens,  Nymaus,  Crawley  ;  F.  C.  Noton,  Burleigh 
Hall  Gardens,  Loughborough  ;  Thomas  Smith,  The 
Gardens,  Llwyn  Madoc,  Garlh,  R.S  0.,  Brecon;  Alfred 
Chefflns,  Newbold  Revel  Gardeoa,  Rugby  ;  Arthur  P.  Ford 
Biguda  Hall,  Dunmow.  Essex;  F.  C.  Cux,  Yew  Tiee 
Cottage,  Linthurst,  Blackwell,  near  Bromsgrove ;  G. 
Robinson,  Tanglewood,  South  Godslone,  Surrey  ;  W,  H. 
Scott.  The  Hermirage,  Twyford.  Berkshire ;  A.  J.  Morgan! 
The  Gardens,  Bicton,  East  Budleigh,  Devon ;  George 
Cadell,  211,  Murrajtield  Drive,  Murrayfleld,  Midlolhlan, 
N.B.  ;  Mrs.  O.  Meadows,  Oxhey  Grove,  Harrow  Weald' 
Middlesex  ;  Mrs.  J.  H.  Hooker,  Courtfield,  Cranston 
Road,  East  Grinstead,  Sussex  ;  Herbert  Fry,  Beedlngwood 
Horsham,  Sussex  ;  Miss  Dickson,  The  Chanonry,  Elgin.      ' 


NOTES   OF    THE   WEEK. 


FORTHCOMING    EVENTS. 

Februarv  (i. — Meeting  of  the  National  Amateur 
Garden erb'  Association 

Februarv  0. — Annual  Meeting  of  the  Royal 
Gardeners'  Orphan  Fund. 

February  13  — Royal  Horticultural  Society's 
Annual  Meeting  3  p.m.,  Meeting  of  Committees 
12  noon  ;  Horticultural  Club.  Annual  Meeting 
.5  p  m..  Annual  Dinner  6  p.m.,  Hotel  Windsor. 

February  14. — East  Anglian  Horticultural 
Club  Meeting. 


Show  of  winter-flowering'  Car- 
nations.— With  reference  to  previous  corres- 
spondence,  February  13  has  been  fixed  by  the 
council  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  for 
this  show.  Three  classes  of  exhibits  have  been 
suggested:  viz.,  those  occupying  5  feet,  15  feet, 
and  3(1  feet  of  tabling  ref  pectively,  thus  providing 
for  the  requirements  of  small,  medium,  and  large 
growers.  Exhibits,  which  may  be  either  Tree 
Carnations  or  Malmaisons,  or  both,  may  consist 
of  cut  bloom,  plants,  or  both  together,  with  Car- 
nation foliage,  or  other  small  foliage  plants.  The 
council  will  grant  medals,  &o. ,  to  any  of  the 
groups,  classes,  or  exhibits  which  they  may  think 
worthy  of  that  distinction.  They  will  also  give 
certificates  to  blooms  of  new  varieties  of  Tree 
Carnations  or  Malmaisons  of  sufincient  merit  "not 
yet  in  commerce,"  not  less  than  six  blooms  to 
form  an  exhibit.  Notification  of  intention  to 
exhibit  and  of  space  required  should  be  sent  on 
or  before  Thursday,  February  8,  to  the  Secretary, 
Royal  Horticultural  Society's  Hall,  Vincent 
Square,  Westminster,  S.W. — Hayward  Mathias, 
Thames  Ditton,  Surrey. 

Rainfall  in  Cheshire.— The  rainfall  in 

this  district  for  the  year  ending  1905  was  some 
2  inches  below  the  average.  Diameter  of  gauge, 
5  inches  ;  height  above  ground,  1  foot ;  114  feet 
above  sea  level. 


Month.    Total  depth. 

Oreat'st  fall  in 
Sit  hours. 

Nmriber  of 
days  with 
0-1  or  more 

Inches. 

Depth. 

Date. 

recorded. 

January  . . 

1  93 

0  35 

4 

18 

February 

186 

0-30 

.       26 

21 

March     . . 

3  36 

0-76 

.       28 

24 

April       .. 

2  36 

0-62 

6 

17 

May 

069 

0  31 

1 

7 

June 

2  63 

0  80 

.       17 

13 

July 

197 

0  68 

.       26 

12 

August    . . 

3  99 

103 

.       26 

20 

September 

2-41 

0'7D 

9 

16 

October  .. 

2  73 

0-66 

17 

17 

November 

3-32 

0  46 

.       10 

20 

December 

0-48 

0-12 

6 

14 

Total  . .   27  61  198 

We  experienced  a  drought  in  May,  no  measurable 
rain  being  registered  for  a  period  of  fourteen  days. 
Highest  maximum  temperature  in  the  shade,  89° 
on  July  8 ;  lowest  mean  temperature,  12"  on 
November  19  — W.  H.  Jenkins,  Wytfienshawe 
Gardens,  Northenden,  Cheshire. 

"  The  Chrysanthemum."— This  book 

is  one  of  the  latest  additions  to  Chrysanthemum 
literature,  and  is  by  Mr.  Arthur  Herrington,  well 
known  as  an  expert  cultivator  here  and  in 
America.  It  is  published  in  New  York,  and 
treats  of  this  popular  flower  exclusively  from  the 
point  of  view  of  American  growers.  For  this 
reason  it  cannot  possess  the  interest  for  European 
growers  that  it  does  for  those  for  whom  it  is 
especially  written.  Yet  it  has  many  points  which 
cannot  fail  to  be  useful  to  English  grow6r«. 
Cultuie  for  exhibition  is  very  lucidly  explained. 
A  chapter  is  devoted  to  the  best  soil  mixtures, 
which  cannot  fail  to  be  useful  to  all  growers. 
Contrary  to  the  practice  in  this  country,  the 
plants  are  planted  out  on  benches,  and  this  seems 
to  be  the  popular  method  of  culture  in  America. 
In  the  chapter  devoted  to  general  cultural  details 
the  questions  of  ventilating,  watering,  tying,  side 
shoots,  and  suckers  are  each  dealt  with  in  turn. 


and  these  points  are  clearly  and  lucidly  explained. 
The  most  important  aspect  of  the  book,  however, 
is  that  dealing  with  crown  and  teiminal  buds. 
This  is  a  matter  which,  in  this  country,  is  very 
indifi'erently  considered  by  writers,  but  Mr.  Her- 
rington has  taken  considerable  pains  to  explain 
the  terms,  both  by  his  writing  and  by  excellent 
photographs.  As  the  exhibition  of  large  blooms 
in  vasfs  in  America  is  largely  practiaed,  thu 
method  of  carrying  the  blooms  to  the  shows  is 
very  clearly  shown  in  a  photograph,  in  which 
exhibition  Chrysanthemums  are  properly  packed 
for  a  journey.  This  should  assist  English  growers 
in  determining  how  to  deal  with  their  blooms 
when  exhibiting  in  the  vase  classes  which  are 
now  so  popular.  The  culture  of  Chrysanthemums 
in  6inch  pots  is  also  very  carefully  considered. 
It  is  interesting  to  know  that,  probably  owing  to 
the  efforts  of  American  growers,  this  method  has 
of  late  years  been  largely  followed  in  this 
country.  Commercial  culture,  which  until  recent 
years  was  not  ecienlificiUy  considered,  is  very 
fully  dealt  with  in  Mr.  Herrington's  book.  The 
book  contains  many  excellent  illustrations. — C. 

Horticultural  Education  Asso- 
ciation.— This  newly-formed  association  is 
now  fully  constituted,  and  doubtless  will  do  a 
great  deal  of  good.  The  chairman  is  Mr.  A.  E. 
Brooke-Hunt,  and  Mr.  Walter  P.  Wright  is 
acting  as  hon.  secretary  and  treasurer.  Full 
particulars  may  b«  had  from  Mr.  Wright,  whose 
address  is  Postling,  Hythe,  Kent. 

Proposed  new  park  for  Glasgow. 

In  pursuance  of  their  policy  of  securing  available 
land  in  the  outskirts  of  the  city,  the  Glasgow 
Parks'  Committee  have  agreed  to  recommend  the 
corporation  to  purchase  the  estate  of  Yorkhill, 
which  consists  of  a  mansion  house  and  grounds, 
the  latter  extending  to  about  31J  acres.  The 
estate  will  cost  .£60,000,  but  by  feuing  10  acres  of 
this,  and  the  6^  acres  which  formed  the  site  of 
the  machinery  hall  of  the  exhibition  of  1901,  it  is 
expected  that  a  balance  of  £25,000  will  remain  in 
favour  of  the  city  after  provitiing  21^  acres  for 
the  new  park. 

A  new  school  of  gardening.- Miss 

May  Crooke,  late  instructor  in  horticulture  at 
Lady  Warwick  College,  Studley  Castle,  and  Lady 
Warwick  Hostel.  Reading,  has,  through  the 
kindness  of  Miss  Zula  WoodhuU  of  Norton  Park, 
obtained  a  suitable  garden  for  horticultural 
instruction  at  Bredons  Norton,  near  Tewkesbury. 
Miss  Crooke  will  take  a  limited  number  of 
students,  either  resident  or  non-resident.  The 
walled  garden  is  fully  equipped  with  glasshouses, 
Mushroom  house,  heated  pits,  and  a  fine  selection 
of  fruit  trees,  and  will  afford  facilities  for  horti- 
cultural instruction  in  all  branches.  Miss  Mabel 
Carlyon  will  be  assistant  instructor.  Miss  Crooke 
is  open  to  engagements  for  lectures,  and  to  give 
advice  as  garden  expert  in  any  district.  The 
Bredon's  Norton  School  of  Gardening  opened  the 
second  week  in  January. 

Notes  from  a  Kent  garden.- What 

extraordinary  weather  !  After  a  most  furious 
storm  last  night  we  have  had  a  lovely  spring  day. 
One  of  the  little  Pear  trees  shows  signs  of  blos- 
som, some  of  the  Rose  trees  have  large  buds  of 
last  year  and  plenty  of  leaves,  while  others  are 
unfolding  their  new  leaves.  Alas  I  for  the 
wreckage  after  spring  frosts.  I  can  endorte 
many  of  Mr.  Goodwin's  remarks  about  Roses, 
e.g.,  I  raised  a  Maman  Crehet  from  a  cutting. 
It  has  grown  into  such  a  large  bush  that  I  have 
had  to  take  it  out  of  the  bed  and  set  it  by  itself 
on  a  grass  plot,  where  it  can  spread  as  much  as 
it  likes.  White  Maman  Cochet  last  autumn 
threw  out  a  large  branch  with  abundance  of 
plump  buds,  but  they  all  damped  off,  and  not  one 
good  flower  did  I  get.  Innooente  Pirola,  The 
Bride,  Mme.  Lambard,  and  Catherine  Mermet 
were  practically  failures  all  through  the  summir. 
L  Innocence  was  the  only  white  Rose  that  was 
thoroughly  reliable. — W.  J.  Chapman,  Tunbridye 
Welh. 
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•'  The  Garden  Album."— "  The  Garden 
Album  and  Review  "  i«  the  title  of  a  new  monthly 
pardoning  magazine.  It  ia  edited  by  Mr.  John 
Weathers,  author  of  "A  Practical  Guide  to  Garden 
Plants,"  and  is  published  by  Simpkin,  Marshall, 
and  Co.  The  price  is  sevenpenoe.  The  first 
number  contains  sixteen  pages  of  literary  matter 
and  four  coloured  plates.  The  contents  comprise 
original  articles  on  gardening  subjects,  descrip- 
tions of  new  plants,  and  a  selection  of  interesting 
notes  and  articles  reprinted  from  other  gardening 
journals.  The  coloured  plates  are  of  new  hybrid 
Irises,  Impatiena  Olivieri,  Rose  Frau  Karl 
Dfusehki,  and  Diervilla  florida  "EvaRithke." 
The  first  and  the  last  are  the  best,  the  plate  of 
hybrid  Irises  being  quite  faithful  and  very  beau- 
tiful. "  The  Garden  Album  "  has  made  an  excel- 
lent start,  and  should  soon  find  an  appreciative 
public. 

Journal   of  the  Kew  Guild.— The 

Kew  Guild  is  an  association  of  Kew  gardeners, 
past  and  present.  The  journal  is  an  annual 
publication  of  interest  chiefly  to  those  who  are 
members  of  the  Guild.  The  volume  for  1905, 
which  was  recently  published,  is  full  of  enter- 
taining particulars  of  Kew  and  Kew  men,  and 
will  be  eagerly  welcomed  by  those  members  of 
the  Guild  who  are  aoattered  in  the  remotest 
corners  of  the  earth,  as  many  of  them  are.  The 
frontispiece  to  the  present  volume  is  a  portrait 
of  Mr.  Walter  Fox,  superintendent  of  the  Botanic 
Gardens  and  Forests  in  Penang.  He  has  a  record 
of  twenty-seven  years'  service  in  the  islands  of 
Singapore  and  Penang.  Mr.  Fox  is,  therefore, 
with  one  exception,  the  oldest  Kewite  in  the 
Colonial  and  Indian  services.  The  journal,  as 
usual,  contains  some  interesting  letters  from 
Kew  men  in  the  Colonies  and  foreign  countries, 
and  letters  from  Asia,  Africa,  America,  and 
Australasia  full  of  incident  and  adventure.  The 
Guild  has  lost  several  prominent  members  during 
the  last  year,  among  them  being  Mr.  Charlea 
Moore,  Mr.  Burbidge,  Mr.  0.  T.  Hemsley,  Mr. 
Daniel  Dewar,  Mr.  Charles  Berryman,  Mr.  Laslie, 
and  others.  The  total  number  of  life  subscribers 
ia  now  210.  Mr.  W.  J.  Bean,  the  assistant- 
curator  of  the  Royal  Gardens,  acts  as  editor  of 
the  journal,  and  keeps  the  contents  bright, 
varied,  and  of  more  than  ordinary  interest. 

Lady  g-ardeners  at  work.— I  recently 

pait  a  visii  to  the  grounds  of  the  Horticultural 
College,  Swanley,  where  I  found  much  of  interest. 
There  are  upwards  of  seventy  lady  students,  and 
some  men  are  also  employed,  yet  the  ladies  take 
their  full  share  of  the  work,  even  to  stoking 
the  fires  and  taking  Sunday  duty.  I  found  some 
planting  fruit  trees,  others  trenching  ground, 
others  were  manuring  the  lawns,  and  some  were 
in  the  glass  houses  cleaning  and  rearranging  the 
plants.  All  were  doing  their  work  in  a  business- 
like manner.  The  ground  has  recently  been 
divided  up  into  plots,  and  each  plot  is  worked  by 
about  seven  students,  one  of  the  seniors  taking  the 
lead  ;  this  is  found  to  give  each  a  better  oppor- 
tunity of  observing  the  various  crops  from  start 
to  finiah.  A  register  is  kept  of  all  work  done, 
from  sowing  the  seeds  onwarda  until  the  crops 
are  cleared.  The  grounds  are  extensive,  and 
afiford  ample  opportunities  for  carrying  out 
various  experiments.  One  range  of  glass  houses 
is  given  over  to  experimental  culture,  while  the 
larger  range  of  houses  is  devoted  to  growing 
crops  for  market.  At  the  entrance  to  each 
house  there  ia  a  slate,  upon  which  are  recorded 
the  dates  for  cultural  work  from  the  time  of 
taking  cuttings  onwards.  In  the  case  of 
Chrysanthemums,  for  instance,  there  are  the 
dates  of  putting  in  cuttings,  when  potted,  when 
put  out  of  doors,  when  taken  in,  time  of 
disbudding,  and  time  of  flowering.  With  Vines 
and  Peach  trees,  all  work  done,  and  the  dates, 

I  are  duly  recorded.  Some  of  the  students  were 
busy  cleaning  and  dressing  Vines,  and  they 
seemed  to  enjoy  the  work.  The  Peach  trees 
were  all  pruned  and  tied  in  ready  for  starting. 


market  nurseries.  Chrysanthemuma  were  nearly 
over,  but  suflicient  were  still  in  flower  to  show 
that  they  were  well  grown.  Everything  was  in 
remarkably  good  order,  reflecting  much  credit  on 
Mr.  Lawaon,  the  superintendent.  The  students 
work  six  hours  a  day,  regular  couraea  of  lectures 
are  given,  and  time  allotted  for  private  etudy. 
Hockey  and  various  other  healthy  outdoor  amuse- 
ments are  indulged  in. — A.  Hemsley. 

Chrysanthemum  Bronze 
Thompson. — The  accompanying  illustration 
shows  a  new  Chrysanthemum  called  Bronze 
Thompson,  which  was  awarded  the  silver  medal 
as  the  best  new  market  Chrysanihemum  at  the 
exhibition  of  market  Chrysanthemums  held  a 
few  weeks  ago.  It  is  a  sport  from  the  yellow 
Mrs.  Thompson,  a  Japanese  incurved  with  terra- 
cotta bronze  petals.  The  flowers  are  of  good 
size  and  freely  produced.  It  was  exhibited  by 
Mr.  Isaac  Godber,  New  Town 
Nurseries,  Bedford. 

Rose  notes.  —  From 
the  list  of  Roses  you  kindly 
gave  me  I  have  selected  Paul 
Lede,  Grand  Dae  de  Luxem- 
bourg, Prince  de  Bulgarie, 
Eirl  of  Warwick,  Sulphurea, 
Joseph  Hill,  and  Com  tease 
Cayla.  Besides  these  I  have 
planted  Farben  Kijnigen, 
Etoile  de  France,  Perle  von 
Godesberg,  Marquise  de 
Salisbury,  Duchess  of  Port- 
land, Hermosa,  Leonie 
Limesch,  and  Soleil  d'Or. 
As  I  have  been  asked  for 
the  name  of  the  Rose  I  so 
strongly  recommended, would 
you  oblige  by  inserting  just 
a  line  to  aay  it  waa  Mme. 
Abel  Chatenay.  I  note  that 
Mr.  Arthur  Goodwin  writes 
that  it  is  subject  to  mildew. 
My  experience  is  the  reverse, 
and  in  a  recent  number  of 
The  Garden  Mrs.  Louisa 
Wakeman,  Newport,  writes 
that  Giiiss  an  Teplitz  is  one 
of  the  worst  Roses  for  mildew 
at  Hanley  Court,  while  Mr. 
Goodwin  says  that  it  is 
mildew-proof.  I  suppose  that 
soil  or  situation  makes  the 
difference.  It  is  a  most 
interesting  subject,  and 
deserves  careful  enquiry  in 
dififerent  parts  of  the  country. 
I  have  been  very  much  in- 
terested in  Mr.  Goodwin's 
notes,  and  trust  that  they 
will  be  continued.  New 
Roses  are  now  being  sent  out 
in  such  quantities  that  we 
want  up-to-date  information. 
Such  Roses  as  Paul  Neyron 
appear  to  have  no  sale  now, 
the  Hybrid  Teas  are  ousting  the  Hybrid  Per- 
petuals. — W.  J.  Chapman,  Eldene,  Sandhurst 
Road,  Tunbridge  Wells. 

Huntlng'don  Daffodil  Spring" 

Flower  aoeiety.  —  in  forwarding  the 
schedule  of  the  first  exhibition  of  this  society — 
which  will  be  held  in  the  Corn  Exchange,  Hunt- 
ingdon, on  April  19  next — Mias  L.  L.  Linton, 
honorary  secretary,  writes;  "This  is  our  first 
show,  and  I  am  very  anxious  to  make  it  a  success, 
and  to  bring  it  to  the  notice  of  your  readers.  We 
want  to  encourage  people  to  grow  more  Dafifodils 
in  these  parts,  so  we  want  to  get  exhibits  from 
others  not  in  the  district,  to  show  what  can  be 
grown."  The  achedule  is  divided  into  two  parts, 
the  first  including  classes  for  cut  blooms  of  Nar- 
cissi (open  to  all  amateurs),  and  the  second  classes 
for  spring  flowers  (open  to  all  amateurs).  Non- 
competitive exhibits  are  invited  from  nursery- 
men.     Mias   Linton,  Stirtloe   House    Buokden, 


Huntingdon,  will  send  full  particulars  to  anyone 
interested  in  this  newly-formed  society,  which  we 
hope  may  have  a  prosperous  career. 

Gift  to  the  Royal  Botanic  Society 

of  London.— A  gift  ot  £1  000  trom  a  Fellow 
(Dr.  Rjbert  Birnes)  has  been  received  by  the 
council  as  a  mark  of  confidence  in  their  adminia- 
tration,  and  in  memory  of  his  father,  Mr.  Philip 
Barnes,  one  of  its  original  founders. 
A  new  ornamental  grass. —  Pen- 

nisetura  macrophyllum  atropurpureum  ia  one  of 
the  finest  introductions  of  last  year.  It  is  an 
ornamental  grass  of  striking  appearance  on 
account  of  the  deep  red-brown  colouring  of  the 
long  elegantly-disposed  leaves,  and  the  beautiful 
silvery  rose  colouring  of  the  flowering  heads  ; 
these  stand  out  in  fine  contrast  to  the  leaves. 
Appearing  as  they  do  in  large  numbers,  a  plant  in 
flower  is  a  most  handsome  object.  This  Pennisetum 


NEW  OHBYSANTHBMUM   BRONZE  THOMPSON. 


is  a  half-hardy  perennial,  and  must  be  wintered, 
safe  from  frost.     It  makes  new  shoots  quickly  it" 
given  slight  warmth  in  spring  and,  if  hardened  off 
and  then  planted  out  of  doors  in  a  rich  soil  it 
quickly  develops  into  a  valuable  decorative  plant. 
It  deserves  a  place  in  every   garden.     A  corre- 
spondent of   Molhrs    Deutsche   Qdrtner-Zeitung 
says  that  a  bed  of  this  grass  in  a  Darmstadt 
garden  was  much  admired.     It  is  recommended 
as  a  valuable  decorative  plant  either  for  grouping 
or  for  planting  singly  on  the  lawn. 
The    Ghent    Quinquennial    Ex- 

hitaition.— The  next  of  me  lamous  quin- 
quennial shows  of  the  Ghent  Botanical  and 
Agricultural  Society  will  be  held  from  April  26 
to  May  3, 190S.  This  continental  flower  show  is, 
perhaps,  unique  in  its  magnificence,  and  always 
attracts  a  large  number  of  British  horticulturists. 
M.  Fierens,  the  secretary,  will  send  particulars 
of  the  preliminary  arrangements  upon  application. 
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DECORATIVE    CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

1  THINK  that  the  class  of  Chrysanthe- 
mums generally  known  as  decoratire 
varieties  are  distinctly  more  service- 
able than  those  cultivated  for  produc- 
ing large  flowers  in  November.  Though 
these  find  numerous  admirers  and  are 
useful  in  many  cases,  I  think  if  our 
annual  Chrysanthemum  exhibitions  are  to  be 
well  maintained  much  more  encouragement 
must  be  given  to  the  smaller  and  more 
naturally  grown  plants.  For  home  use  these 
are  far  more  valuable  and  lasting  than  those 
which  have  been  highly  fed  and  cultivated 
for  producing  the  largest  possible  blooms. 
Medium-sized,  well-grown  bush  plants  in 
7-inch  and  8-inch  pots  make  a  splendid  show 
when  well  arranged,  and  for  cutting  purposes 
they  are  invaluable.  We  have  grown  some 
hundreds  in  this  way  for  several  years,  and 
have  this  season  grown  them  even  more 
largely,  and  by  making  a  good  selection  we 
had  a  fine  display  from  the  end  of  October 
until  quite  the  end  of  January. 

The  chief  point  to  aim  at  is  to  grow  those 
varieties  which  are  distinct,  bright,  and 
pleasing  in  colour,  which  throw  up  their 
flowers  well  above  the  foliage,  and  stand 
erect.  White,  yellow,  nink,  bronze,  and  reds 
of  decided  colours  are  tne  most  favoured,  and 
they  include  Pompon,  Pompon  Anemones, 
singles,  reflexed,  and  many  of  the  Japanese 
and  thread-petalled  varieties.  I  find  it  much 
better  to  grow  a  large  number  of  plants  of 
the  most  distinct  sorts  rather  than  a  long 
list  of  varieties.  Few  things  make  more 
charming  table  decoration  during  the  winter 
when  blended  with  suitable  foliage  under 
artificial  light,  and  nothing  looks  better  in  a 
cut  state  for  the  embellishment  of  rooms. 
Like  the  majority  of  plants,  these  most 
certainly  pay  for  good  cultivation. 

Cuttings  should  be  struck  during  February 
and  March  singly  in  2j-inch  pots,  and  receive 
three  shifts— into  3-inch,  6-inch,  and,  finally, 
7-inch  or  8-inch  pots  in  June.  The  points  of 
the  growths  should  be  stopped  three  or  four 
times,  and  the  plants  grown  in  an  open, 
sunny  position,  allowing  ample  room  between 
them,  and  removing  them  to  a  place  of  safety 
by  the  middle  of  September.  The  latest  varie- 
ties should  be  kept  out  of  doors,  but  well 
protected  till  the  first  or  second  week  in 
November. 

Give  manure  water  liberally  from  the 
time  the  pots  become  well  filled  with 
roots  till  they  flower.  For  the  benefit  of 
those  who  contemplate  making  a  start 
with  these,  I  append  a  list  of  varieties  I 
have  found  to  be  favourites  during  Novem- 
ber, December,  and  January.  Though,  of 
course,  there  are  many  others  equally  good, 
I  mention  those  only  which  are  growing 
here. 

Among  the  best  singles  are  Mrs.  J.  French, 
Miss  Mary  Anderson,  Mrs.  D.  B.  Crane, 
Scarlet  Gem,  Earlswood  Beauty,  Yellow  Jane 
(a  fine  dwarf  variety),  Ladysmith,  Kate 
Williams  (a  fine  late  yellow).  Golden  Star, 
and  King  of  Siam  (one  of  the  best  yet  raised). 
Pompons,  including  Anemone  Pompons,  we 
like  are  William  Sabey,  Harry  Hicks,  Jennie 
Hatchett  (a  beautiful  white  with  a  fine 
Anemone  centre,  somewhat  large  for  this 
section,  but  one  of  the  most  useful), 
Dolly,  Snowdrop,  William  Westlake,  Bessie 
Flight,    Perle   des  Beaut6,   Osiris,  Primrose 


League,  Lottie  Penford, 
and  Eugenie  Langaulet. 
Among  the  very  best  we 
have  found  for  late  flower- 
ing are  L.  Canning,  Golden 
Gem,  Framfield  Pink, 
Duchess  of  Manchester  (ex- 
tremely beautiful),  Jessica 
(one  of  the  purest  whites). 
King  of  the  Plumes,  Sul- 
phur Nipheus,  Market  Gold 
(a  grand  yellow),  Mrs.  Fil- 
kins,  Roule  de  Nei^e, 
Princess  Victoria  and  its 
two  sports  Golden  and 
Pink,  W.  H.  Lincoln,  Nellie 
Bean  (very  pleasing), 
AUman's  Yellow,  Niveus, 
Matthew  Hodgson,  Hon. 
Mrs.  Acland,  and  Source 
d'Or  and  its  crimson  sport. 
Elstree.      E.  Beckett. 


GLADIOLUS    HOL- 

LANDIA. 
(Pink  Brenchleyensis.) 

Now  that  the  season  is  fast 

approaching    when     seeds, 

(fee,    must    be    ordered,    I 

would  advise  all  lovers  of 

Gladioli    to    procure    this 

sterling   novelty.      It  may 

safely  be  described  as  the 

flnest    Gladiolus    yet    out, 

growing    to    a    height    of 

4  feet,  with  sometimes  as 

many  as  thirty-five  flowers 

of  a  charming  pink  shade  tinted  yellow.   The 

spike  is  narrow,  as  in  the  scarlet  form,  and 

is  most  graceful  and  elegant.     The  flowers 

are    well   arranged   on    the    spike,    neither 

too    close    together    nor    too    wide    apart. 

It  has    also    the  good    property  of    giving 

a  great    many  open  flowers    at    one  time. 

The    lack    of    this    latter    quality    is    the 


THE   NEW   GLADIOLUS   HOLLANDIA.     (MvASh  reduced.) 


[Our  oorreepondent  kindly  sent  a  coloured  plate 
to  show  the  strongly  -  marked  colouring  of  the 
flower. — Ed.] 


THE   HOLLYHOCK. 


Although  the  Hollyhock  is  a  much  hardier 
plant  than  the  Dahlia,  it  cannot  be  so  freely 
propagated.  The  cuttings  take  longer  to  form 
only  fault  one  can  find  with  the  otherwise  roots  and  growth  is  slower  afterwards,  and 
beautiful  Childsii  section.  A  bed  of  this  unless  the  spring  cuttings  are  carefully  pro- 
new  variety  was  greatly  admired  here  last  pagated  they  would  not  form  roots  in  time 
autumn.  Visitors  immediately  sing-led  it  out  to  give  good  flowering  plants,  or  they  might 
from  a  large  collection  of  other  sorts.  I  not  bloom  at  all.  The  preparation  of  the  ground 
would  advise  planting  it  in  a  west  border,  as'  is  al^o  of  much  importance,  and  this  should  be 
the  lovely  colour  then  is  more  lasting.     It  is    «^«°  t°  '°  '•>«  autumn.      The  Hollyhock  is  a 

a    strong    grower,    and    seems    to    increase   8"^.°^  ^^^•^^'i 'f'^  "''"Tf'^Pi^"'^"'^''^  '"'J 
oKiuuis    j5.y..ci,    nin^    a^  -i  1    „    With  a  good  dressing  of  farmyard  manure,  and 

rapidly.     As  its  name  would  suggest,  it  has    „hen  thi  ground  is  tFenched  up  in  the  autumn, 

been  raised  in  Hdland,  and  is  catalogued  by    (,5,^  ^i^^er  weather  prepares  it  for  planting  in 


only  a  few  firms  in  this  country  as  yet. 

Thomas  Hay. 
Hopetovm  Gardens,  Queensferry,  N.B. 

SCARLET    FLAKE    CARNATION 
JOHN    WORMALD. 

This  fine  variety  was    raised  by   Mr.    H.    W. 

Weguelin  in  1893  at  Shaldon,  Devon.     It  was, 

in  the  first  jear  of  its  production  as  a  seedHng, 

considered  by  one  of  the  first  experts  in  Carnation 

culture  the  best  scarlet  flake  in  existence.     As  a 

show  flower  it  was  awarded  the  first,  second,  and 

third  prizes  at  the  Crystal  Palace  in  1898,  was 

premier  scarlet  flake  in  1899,  and  has  beaten  all    little  decayed  manure ;  this  keeps  the  soil  moist, 

other  varieties  in   its  class  whenever  shown  in    preserves  a  more  equable  temperature  over  the 

competition. 

It  is,  unfortunately,  not  a  robust  grower, 
and  the  colouring  is  inclined  to  run.  Probably 
for  this   reason  it  has   by  many   growers   been 

discarded,  but  this  beautiful  variety  deserves  underneath  the  leaves  to  keep  ofl'  red  spider, 
to  be  better  known  and  grown,  as  the  excellence  '  The  first  appearance  of  the  fungus  is  the  signal 
of  its  blooms  far  outweighs  its  other  short-  '  for  an  attack  upon  it ;  if  it  is  taken  in  time  some 
comings.  good  may  be  done,  but  when  it  has  spread  widely 

Oalcleigh,  Cheam,  Surrey.        H.  R.  Taylor.      ,  over  the  entire  collection  of  plants,  the  case  is 


April  or  early  in  May.  The  young  Hollyhock 
plants  should  have  been  well  inured  to  the  open 
air  before  planting  them  out,  and  the  operation 
of  planting  should  be  performed  when  the  weather 
is  mild  and  the  ground  dry.  The  permanent 
sticks  must  also  be  placed  to  the  plants  at  the 
time  of  planting  out  ;  indeed,  it  is  much  better 
to  drive  the  sticks  firmly  into  the  ground  before 
planting,  and  dig  out  holes  in  front  of  the  sticks 
into  which  should  be  placed  some  prepared  soil, 
such  as  is  used  to  pot  Pelargoniums,  to  give  the 
plants  a  start.  The  plants  must  be  tied  to  the 
sticks  as  soon  as  they  have  grown  a  little,  and  it 
is  a  good  plan  to  mulch  around  the  roots  with  a 


roots,  and  the  plants  will  make  a  much  better 
growth.  As  the  season  advances,  dry  weather 
will  set  in  and  water  at  the  roots  will  be  needed, 
but  it   will  also  be    desirable   to  syringe    well 
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hopeless.  It  requires  a  good  stout  stick  to  hold 
a  well-grown  Hollyhock  plant  in  position,  and  as 
the  spikes  advance  in  growth,  they  must  be 
securely  fastened  to  prevent  their  being  snapped 
in  a  high  wind.  A  good  strong  plant  will  throw 
out  many  side  growths,  and  it  is  usual  to 
remove  these,  so  that  all  the  strength  of  the  plant 
may  be  thrown  into  the  centre  spike.  Upon  the 
side  growths  there  are  also  numerous  flower-buds, 
but  at  the  base  of  each  there  are  a  few  leaves 
with  leaf  growths  at  their  axils  ;  all  these  may  be 
taken  and  cut  out  as  Vine  eyes  are  treated  for 
propagation,  and  if  inserted  singly  in  small 
flower-pots,  they  will  soon  form  plants  in  a  very 
mild  heat  if  covered  with  a  garden  frame.  The 
dead  and  decaying  flowers  should  be  removed 
from  the  plants,  as  they  not  only  have  an  untidy 
appearance,  but  also  cause  the  seed-pods  to  decay. 
Seedling  raising  is  also  an  important  and 
interesting  part  of  the  cultivator's  work.  I  sow 
the  seeds  in  May,  and  they  form  strong  plants 
for  flowering  the  following  season.  They  may  be 
sown  out  of  doors,  or,  what  is  better,  in  a  frame 
over  a  hot-bed.  The  seeds  are  more  likely  to 
vegetate  well  in  that  position,  and  the  seedlings 
can  easily  be  pricked  out  into  boxes  to  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  open  borders  as  soon  as  they  are 
large  enough.  They  ought  to  be  planted  where  | 
they  are  to  flower  in  good  time,  so  that  they  are 
well  established  before  the  winter.  Seedlings 
are  seldom  injured  by  frost.  D. 


of  Potatoes  for  some  forty-five  years,  and 
during  that  time  have  constantly  tested  the 
table  qualities  of  new  varieties,  as  well  as 
older  ones.  During  the  time  I  have  been  a 
member  of  the  fruit  and  vegetable  committee  of 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  I  have  attended 
every  cooking  test  of  the  leading  varieties  grown 
for  trial.  I  had  the  tasting,  last  autumn,  of  fifty 
diverse  lots  cooked  at  Marks'  Tej',  a  very  unusual 
experience.  All  this  experience  has,  and  does, 
lead  me  to  the  conclusions  I  previously  made 
'  public  in  these  columns.  There  is  even  yet 
I  another  reason  ;  it  is  that  there  is  so  much  latent 
disease  in  Potatoes  that  until  peeled  it  cannot 
be  noted,  and  tubers  cooked  with  their  coats  on 
would  be  objectionable  served  to  table  materially 
spotted.  It  is  of  importance  to  note  further  that 
those  who  so  greatly  praise  Potato  skins  never  eat 
them  when  cooked.  They  know  better  than  to 
do  that.  A.  D. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

(The    Editor  is  not  responsible  for  the  opinions 
expressed  by  correspondents. ) 


CLEMATIS  DAVIDIANA. 
[To  THE  Editor  or  "The  Garden."] 

SIR, — I  have  been  much  interested  in 
reading  the  different  accounts  of  that 
little  known  but  lovely  plant  with 
blue  flowers.  Clematis  davidiana.  I 
quite  agree  in  thinking  it  is  somewhat 
difficult  to  grow,  as  my  plant  did  not 
flower  last  year,  though  it  was  in  a  very  sunny 
position,  but  rather  exposed  to 
the  south-west  wind,  which  blowsl 
very  strongly  here  at  times,  near! 
Slirewsbury;  so  it  evidently  pre-' 
fers  a  sheltered  corner,  as  it  grows 
well  in  that  charming  garden  at 
Si.  Nicholas  House,  ScarbDrough, 
which  formerly  belonged  to  Mr.  ■$  ;^ 

Woodall  but  has  now  been  bought  t* 

by  the  County  Council  and  thrown 
open  to  the  public.  The  gardens 
have  been  most  cleverly  laid  out 
in  a  series  of  terraces  down  the 
face  of  the  cliff  facing  south-east 
straight  on  to  the  seashore,  and 
contain  many  nooks  and  corners 
in  which  grow  and  flourish  many 
rare  and  precious  plants,  among 
others  that  lovely  pink  Crinum  0. 
oapense.  All  these  grounds  were 
originally  planned  and  laid  out  by 
Mr.  E,  Woodall,  who  is  now  the 
happy  possessor  of  a  still  more 
lovely  garden  near  Nice,  which 
was  formerly  a  vineyard,  on  both 
sides  of  a  narrow  valley,  and  here 
plants  grow  and  flourish  as  they 
do  in  the  Riviera. 

Mabel  Meybick  Pryce. 


UNFIXED  NOVELTIES. 
[To  THE  Editor  of  "  The  Garden."] 
Sir,— I  am  glad  to  see  "J.  S."  drawing  attention 
in  your  columns  to  a  growing  evil  in  the  horticul- 
tural world,  viz.,  the  sale  of  novelties  in  an 
utterly  unfixed  condition.  This  applies  not  only 
to  Sweet  Peas,  but  to  other  annuals  as  well. 
Unfortunately,  the  practice  of  our  flower  shows 
lends  itself  to  the  spread  of  this  habit,  for  there 
is  a  widespread  belief  that  if  a  variety  receives 
any  official  award  it  is  necessarily  good.  We  are 
gradually  being  taught,  however,  that  the  speci- 
mens exhibited  are  not  required  to  be  representa- 
tive of  the  progeny  their  seed  will  give  rise  to. 
I  am  speaking  here  of  annuals,  and  not  of 
vegetatively  propagated  perennials.  My  own 
experience  is,  I  fear,  typical  of  that  of  many 
ottiers  in  this  way.  I  must  content  myself  with 
describing  one  case  only,  that  one  being  the  worst 
of  a  series.  In  1903— at  the  Holland  House 
Show,  if  I  remember  right — a  beautiful  bunch  of 
the  now  notorious.  Sweet  Pea  Countess  Spencer 
tempted  me  to  buy  .seeds.  On  the  packets  when 
they  arrived  was  the  information '•  that  the 
"variety"  sported  a!  little.  This  description 
proved  altogether  too^imodest,  for  out  of  some 


fifty  plants  two  resembled  the  type  exhibited  at 
the  show.  Seed  saved  from  these  faithful  ones 
repeated  the  phenomenon  in  the  following  teason. 

j  I  need  not  describe  the  various  tjpes  this 
•'  variety  "  threw,  for  all  who  grow  Sweet  Peas 

I  know  by  now  the  origin  of  .J.jhn  iDgmau,  Orange 
Couniess,  &c.  These  sports  in  the  fnlluwiug 
season  proved  as  fickle  as  iheir  parent.  This  fact 
was,  I  believe,  eenerally  known  before  the  last 
show  of  the  National  Sweet  Pea  Society,  yet  it 
did  not  deter  the  judges  from  giving  awards  to 
such  sports.  There  is,  however,  one  gleam  of 
hope  in  the  situation,  and  that  is  that  the  aggre- 
gate vote  of  the  members  of  this  society  which 
places  the  different  varieties  in    their  order   of 

I  merit  rejects  tlie  parent  of  these  sportive  forms  ! 
Next    season's    judging     should     prove    full    of 

I  interest.  With  such  an  example  before  one,  1 
can   but   think    that   the    suggestion    made    by 

j  "J.  S."  is  most  opportune.     Every  exhibitor  for 

:  certificates  of  merit  or  other  awards  should  be 

j  required  to  guarantee  the  fixity  of  his  novelty, 
or,  at  all  events,  give  reliable  statistics  as  to  what 
may  be  expected  of  its  progeny.  Those  who 
purchase  the  seeds  of  such  novelties  would  then 
be  placed  in  a  far  more  satisfactory  position  than 
they  are  at  present,  and  that  of  itself  should 
prove  advantageous  to  the  sellers  as  well. 

Cambridge.  A  Victim.^  J 

A  HARDY  PLANT  SOCIETY. 
[To  THE  Editor  of  "  The  Garden."] 
Sir, — The  proposal  of  "  Heather  Bell"  to  form  a 
hardy  plant  society  is  one  which  has  been  before 
the  flower-loving  public  for  some  time,  and  has 
failed  to  take  a  concrete  form,  not  because  of  any 
feeling  that  such  a  society  has  not  an  ample  field 
for  its  operations,  but  simply  because  no  one  has 
as  yet  been  able  to  find  time  or  opportunity  for 
taking  the  first  steps  in  connexion  with  it.  Some 
two  or  three  years  ago,  I  was  approached  on  the 
subject,  and  intended  taking  steps  to  call  a 
meeting,  but  other  pressing  matters  prevented 
my  doing  so.  A  hardy  plant  society  should  not 
be  a  London  society  ;  it  must  be  truly  a  national 
one,  encouraging  the  cultivation  of  hardy  flowers 
by  work   of  various   kinds   in  different  centres 


COOKING  POTATOES 
[To  THE  Editor  of  "The 
Garden."] 
Sir,— I  would  not  have  written 
to  you  on  the  question  of  the 
cooking  of  Potatoes  it  I  had  not, 
in  relation  to  the  subj  ect,  unusual 
experience,    I  have  been  a  grower 


a  group  of  doublb-flowered  hollyhocks 
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throughout  the  United  KiDgdom.  Now  this 
would  mean  a  considerable  call  upon  the  time 
and  energy  o£  any  man,  for  it  must  be  remembered 
that  the  work  of  a  hardy  plant  society  covers  a 
much  wider  field  than  that  of  any  of  the  special 
flower  societies. 

I  have  little  doubt,  however,  that  sufficient 
support  would  be  forthcoming,  if  the  society 
were  once  launched,  to  make  an  important 
move  forward,  and  that  its  operations  would 
tend  to  a  still  greater  increased  interest  in 
hardy  flowers.  A  combined  effort  on  the  part  of 
private  and  trade  growers  would  result  in  a 
society  which  could  do  much  to  further  the 
cultivation  of  hardy  flowers,  and  assist  the 
various  other  societies  which  promote  horticul- 
ture generally,  and  which  include  within  their 
operations  the  flowers  in  which  this  society  would 
be  entirely  interested.  There  are,  for  example, 
many  questions  regarding  staging,  judging, 
classification,  &c.,  upon  which  the  society  could 
advise  or  give  substantial  assistance  ;  while  it 
might  institute  special  classes  at  the  larger  shows 
and  ofifer  good  prizes  in  connexion  with  these. 
What  is  principally  required  is  an  energetic 
secretary  who  has  time,  and  is  within  a  reasonable 
distance  of  the  various  centres  from  which  its 
operations  could  be  conducted.  Could  such  a 
man  be  found  the  success  of  the  society  would 
be  easily  assured.  S.  Arnott. 

Sunnymead,  Dumfries,  Scotland. 


CYCLAMEN  LOW'S  SALMON  AND 
SWEET-SCENTED  FORMS. 
[To  THE  Editor  of  "The  Garden."] 
Sir, — We  notice  your  correspondent's  remarks 
(page  18)  on  our  new  Cyclamen  Low's  Salmon, 
and  it  may  interest  him  to  know  that  we  obtained 
the  colour  of  our  variety,  which  is  of  the  gigan- 
teum  strain,  from  the  very  sort  he  mentions. 
Low's  Salmon  is  now  some  generations  old,  and 
of  the  colour  obtained  from  the  small  variety 
mentioned  the  giganteum  blood  has  proved  itself 
constant.  In  your  issue  of  the  6th  inst.  your 
correspondent  refers  to  a  sweet-scented  variety. 
His  remarks  are  quite  true ;  we  also  have  a  sweet- 
scented  strain  which  is  white  in  colour,  but  we 
notice  that  the  sweetest  flowers  lose  the  giganteum 
type.  Hugh  Low  and  Co. 

Royal  Nurseries,  Bush  Bill  Park,  Enfield. 
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ROSE    STOCKS    BUDDED    LAST 

SUMMER. 

{In  reply  to  "/."] 

THE  wild  growth  must  not  be  cut  away 
at  present  unless  you  require  the 
shoots  for  cuttings.  If  you  should 
do  so,  there  will  be  no  harm  in 
removing  some  of  the  ripened 
growths  from  either  the  standard 
Briars  or  the  Manetti  stock,  but,  as  it  is 
now  too  late  for  this  work,  probably  you  will 
not  trouble  about  them.  The  correct  time 
to  cut  back  the  budded  stocks  is  in  February 
in  mild  weather.  The  standards  and  half- 
standards  are  usually  cut  back  to  within 
about  3  inches  or  4  inches  from  where  the  bud  is 
inserted,  and  any  wild  growths  that  are  not 
budded  are  removed  quite  close  to  the  main  stem. 
The  object  of  leaving  a  small  portion  of  the  Briar 
shoot  above  the  inserted  bud  is  that  the  young 
growths  of  the  Briar  serve  to  draw  up  the  sap, 
which  has  the  effect  of  starting  the  inserted  buds 
into  growth.  These  Briar  growths  are  not 
allowed  to  develop  more  than  about  2  inches 
before  the  points  are  pinched  out.  About  May, 
when  the  Rose  buds  are  well  developed,  the  wild 
shoots  are  entirely  removed,  and  in  June  the 
Briar  growth  in  which  the  bud  is  inserted  is  cut 
back  close  to  the  Rose  growth,  when  it  imme- 


diately begins  to  callus  over,  so  that  by  the 
autumn  the  wound  is  quite  healed.  Before  the 
Rose  shoot  has  grown  much,  a  "stave"  in  the 
form  of  a  flat  stick  is  tied  on  the  Briar,  so  that 
when  the  Rose  shoot  needs  support  it  is  tied 
to  this  stake.  The  dwarf  stocks,  both  Briar  and 
Manetti,  are  cut  back  quite  close  to  the  inserted 
buds  in  February.  Sticks  or  Bamboo  canes  are 
placed  close  to  the  stem,  and  the  young  shoots 
of  the  Rose  tied  to  the  sticks  as  soon  as  thej' 
need  support.  As  you  grow  for  exhibition, 
do  not  pinch  the  shoots  to  make  them  bushy,  as 
the  finest  blooms  usually  appear  on  these  maiden 
shoots.  Sometimes  when  ilay  frosts  have  injured 
the  young  shoots  it  is  advisable  to  pinch  them 
back. 

With  regard  to  those  that  are  now  grown 
out,  cut  them  back  almost  to  their  base  at  once. 
You  will  find  a  powerful  pair  of  secateurs  strong 
enough  for  the  work  of  cutting  back,  but  if  a 
few  are  too  thick  a  small  pruning-saw  may  be 
used,  the  wound  afterwards  being  smoothed  over 
with  a  knife.  Sometimes  the  stem-borer  is  very 
troublesome  upon  budded  standard  Briars,  the 
pest  boring  right  down  the  pith  of  the  Briar. 
To  cheek  this  paint  over  the  top  (when  you  cut 
back  the  Briar)  with  some  painter's  knotting  or 
grafting-wax.  You  appear  to  have  well  prepared 
the  soil  before  planting  the  stocks,  and  we  should 
say  that  no  further  manuring  will  be  required 
until  February.  During  that  month  give 
the  ground  a  dressing  of  Tonks'  manure.  'This 
is  compounded  as  follows :  Superphosphate  of 
lime,  twelve  parts  ;  nitrate  of  potash,  ten  parts  ; 
sulphate  of  magnesia,  two  parts ;  sulphate  of 
iron,  one  part ;  sulphate  of  lime,  eight  parts. 
Apply  this  at  the  rate  of  a  quarter  of  a  pound  to 
the  square  yard,  and  it  should  also  be  given  to 
any  other  Roses  you  may  have  in  the  garden, 
hoeing  it  or  lightly  forking  it  in.  During  April 
and  May  liquid  cow  manure  should  be  given  to 
the  plants  fairly  liberally,  each  plant  receiving 
from  one  to  two  gallons  once  a  fortnight. 
Towards  the  end  of  May  and  early  in  June  a 
teaspoonf  ul  of  fish  or  other  guano  should  be  given 
each  plant  once  a  fortnight,  watering  it  in  well 
in  the  evening,  and  hoeing  the  ground  the  next 
day.  Careful  disbudding  should  be  carried  out 
as  soon  as  the  tiny  buds  are  visible,  but  it  is  not 
wise  to  disbud  all  Roses  alike.  This  knowledge 
can  only  be  acquired  by  experience.  As  a  rule, 
all  the  Victor  Verdier  or  smooth  -  wooded  race 
should  have  some  of  the  centre  buds  removed,  as, 
if  not,  they  frequently  come  deformed.  You  do 
not  say  what  sorts  you  have  budded,  but  you 
will  do  well  to  keep  to  a  few  of  the  sterling 
exhibition  sorts,  budding  these  in  quantities  this 
summer ;  for  instance,  such  varieties  as  Mrs. 
John  Laing,  Frau  Karl  Druschki,  Mrs.  W.  J. 
Grant,  &c.  You  would  require  a  dozen  or  two  of 
each.  For  the  beginner  in  exhibiting  Roses  it  is 
better  to  grow  a  few  sorts  than  a  large  number. 


parfum  de  THay.  I  should  advise  every 
rosarian  to  grow  the  last  mentioned  as  its  scent  is 
singularly  delicious.  That  lovely  Bourbon  Rose 
Z^phyrine  Dronhin  is,  of  course,  famed  for  its 
fragrance.  Arthur  R,  Goodwin. 

[I  find  that  I  have  omitted  Tea  Mme.  Berkeley, 
but  it  should  most  certainly  be  included  in  the 
above  list. — A.  R.  G.] 


ROSE    MISS    WILLMOTT. 

A  dainty  little  Rose  of  beautiful  colour  is  this 
single  Tea  Rose.  It  reminds  me,  before  the  buds 
unfold,  of  a  small  specimen  of  L'Ideal,  and  it  is 
surprising  what  a  length  of  time  these  buds 
remain  on  the  plant  in  the  folded  condition 
during  October  days.  The  clusters  of  buds,  if 
cut  when  they  show  colour,  open  beautifully 
in  the  warmth  of  a  room,  and  it  would  be 
difficult  to  find  a  more  lovely  tinted  Rose  for  a 
small  vase.  These  single  Teas  and  Hybrid  Teas 
have  a  value  that  must  not  be  lost  sight  of, 
although  I  cannot  see  how  they  merit  the  award 
of  a  gold  medal,  for  all  who  have  had  anything  to 
do  with  the  raising  of  seedling  Roses  know  full 
well  that  there  are  fully  50  per  cent,  more  single 
Roses  produced  than  double  ones.  The  variety 
Irish  Elegance  is  delightfully  pretty,  but  the 
wiedom  of  the  recent  award  of  the  National  Rose 
Society  was  doubted  by  many  competent  judges. 

P. 


FRAGRANT  ROSES. 
On  page  277,  in  answer  to  a  correspondent,  the 
following  list  of  Roses,  which  are  very  fragrant, 
is  given :  Cabbage,  A.  K.  Williams,  Charles 
Lefebvre,  General  Jacqueminot,  Alfred  Colomb, 
Augustine  Guinoisseau,  La  France,  Louis  van 
Houtte,  Magna  Charta,  Mrs.  John  Laing,  and 
Gloire  de  Dijon.  May  I  be  allowed  to  supple- 
ment this  list  by  the  addition  of  the  following 
varieties?  Gustave  Griinerwald,  probably  one  of 
the  sweetest  of  all  the  modern  Hybrid  Teas  ; 
Mme.  de  St.  Joseph,  the  most  deliciously  scented 
of  all  the  Teas  ;  Souvenir  de  Gabrielle  Drevet, 
also  a  Tea-scented  variety ;  Papa  Lambert,  a 
Hybrid  Tea,  which  has  inherited  the  sweetness 
of  one  of  its  parents,  viz.,  Marie  Baumann  ; 
Farbenktinigin,  an  undoubted  seedling  from  La 
France,  and  retaining  a  good  deal  of  its  Ecent ; 
Charlotte  Gillemot,  Hybrid  Tea;  Princess 
Bonnie,  Hybrid  Tea ;  Johanna  Sebus,  Hybrid 
Tea,  a  most  exquisitely  scented  variety.  There 
are  two  Rugosas  whose  fragrance  is  delightful, 
i.e.,    Conrad     Ferdinand     Meyer    and     Rose    a 


STOVE    &    GREENHOUSE. 


DWARF    CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

DURING  the  past  season  the  market 
^  has  been  well  supplied  with  good 
I  dwarf  plants.  The  best  plants 
f  vary  in  height  from  1^  feet  to 
24  feet,  those  in  4i-inch  pots 
having  from  six  to  nine  good 
blooms,  and  those  in  larger  pots  nine  to  twelve 
on  single  stems.  Some  are  grown  without  being 
disbudded,  but  the  best  are  those  with  a  single 
flower  on  each  stem.  It  is  the  dwarf  sturdy 
growth  that  is  the  great  feature  of  the  market 
plants,  and  it  may  be  interesting  to  note  that 
while  some  of  the  older  varieties  are  still  grown, 
we  have  had  valuable  additions  among  the  newer 
varieties  during  the  last  few  years.  The  question 
often  arises.  How  are  these  Chrysanthemums 
treated  to  get  them  to  such  perfection  ?  Well, 
the  first  thing  is  the  selection  of  suitable  sorts, 
and  it  is  only  a  comparatively  small  number  that 
will  prove  useful,  and  the  next  is  to  give  them 
undivided  attention.     Taking  the 

Varieties  first,  the  earliest  are  those  of  the 
Mme.  Masse  family.  The  most  useful  is  Horace 
Martin,  one  of  the  best  early  yellows  for 
any  purpose.  Ralph  Curtis,  cream,  and  Crimson 
Masse  are  good.  Harvest  Home  remains  a 
favourite  red.  Goacher's  Crimson  is  grown  by 
some,  but  is  hardly  bright  enough  in  colour. 
Mme.  Desgranges  is  still  a  favourite  early  white, 
but  Lady  Fitzwygram  makes  the  best  plant,  and 
comes  nearly  as  early.  Mrs.  Hawkins,  yellow,  is 
succeeded  by  Ryecroft  Glory  and  Nellie  Brown, 
the  bronze  variety,  and  both  extensively  grown. 
Market  White  is  a  good  early  sort.  La  Vestal, 
a  new  variety,  seen  in  September,  would  be  a 
useful  addition  to  the  blush  pink  varieties. 
Goacher's  Pink  is  another.  Coming  to  sorts  we 
see  a  little  later,  Ivory  White  and  Pink  Ivory  are 
very  good,  especially  as  dwarf  plants.  I  may 
add  that  the  market  names  for  these  are  White 
Star  and  Pink  Star.  Soleil  d'Ootobre  is  one  of 
the  best  yellows  we  have  for  early  October,  and 
it  holds  out  for  some  weeks.  It  grows  rather 
later  than  some,  but  makes  a  splendid  plant.  We 
have  a  good  bronee  variety  of  this  which  is  equally 
useful,  and  to  these  have  been  added  other  sports. 
Cricket's  October  and  Terra  Cotta  Soleil,  the 
latter  especially,  should  be  a  welcome  addition. 
Among  crimsons,  W.  Holmes  and  W.  Shrimpton 
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are  both  good,  and  a  few  growers  atill  have 
Cullingfordi.  Phtebus  is  a  yellow  to  follow  those 
named  above.  Souvenir  de  Petit  Ami  is  a  favourite 
white.  Caprice  du  Printemps,  purple-mauve, 
,  though  not  a  popular  colour,  is  grown,  and 
makes  one  of  the  best  pot  plants.     Kathleen 


Among  the  whites  for  late  work,  Western  King 
and  Miss  E.  Fulton  are  good.  A  few  growers  pro- 
duce Niveua  well,  but  it  is  not  a  general  favourite 
for  pots.  A.  J.  Balfour  is  a  good  pink  but  Mme. 
Felix  Perrin  (Framfield  Pink),  when  grown  well, 
is  the  best,  yet  not  all   growers  succeed   with 


I 
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CYPRIPEDIUM  ALCIBIADBS   MAGNIFICnM   (EBDJJCED). 

{A  new  hybrid  Orchid,  which  obtaimd  a  first-class  certificate  from  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  on  the  9th  ivst.) 

Thompson,  a  sport  from  the  above,  is  a  bright  this.  W.  H.  Lincoln,  an  old  variety,  makes  one 
chestnut  red,  and  one  of  the  best  we  have,  of  the  finest  yellows  we  have  for  late  work. 
Boule  de  Neige  is  a  good  white.  Mrs.  Wing-  Mrs.  Thompson  is  a  good  white.  I  may  add 
field  13  one  of  the  best  pink  varieties  ;  this  should  ;  Matthew  Hodgson  as  a  late  crimson.  AUman's 
have  been  included  with  those  for  early  October.  ,  Yellow  makes  a   useful  plant.     Perhaps  others 


might  be  added  to  the  above  list,  but  those 
referred  to  were  among  the  most  prominent  in 
the  market  during  the  past  season  (except  those 
referred  to  as  new  varieties). 

CuLTDRE.— Asl  have  stated,  careful  attention 
is  the  chief  essential  in  growing  pot  plants.  A 
start  must  be  made  with  strong,  healthy  cuttings. 
The  stock  plants  require  to  be  kept  in  a  cool 
house  where  they  get  plenty  of  light  and  air. 
The  best  cuttings  are  those  thrown  up  from  the 
base ;  the  short,  thick  cuttings  should  be  selected. 
Propagating  may  be  commenced  any  time  after 
the  middle  of  .January,  but  many  sorts  will  be 
better  if  struck  later.  The  difficulty  with  early 
cuttings  is  that  they  make  too  much  root  for  the 
size  pots  they  have  to  be  flowered  in.  The 
cuttings  may  be  struck  in  shallow  boxes, 
but  they  should  be  potted  singly  in  small  pots  as 
soon  as  sufficiently  rooted ;  they  should  be 
potted  firmly  in  good  loam  with  some  manure 
added.  It  is  not  advisable  to  expose  the  plants 
to  frost,  but  the  cooler  they  can  be  kept  the 
better.  If  allowed  to  get  drawn  up  weakly  in 
the  early  stages,  it  will  be  impossible  to  make 
strong  dwarf  plants.  They  should  be  stopped 
early,  and  if  they  do  not  make  a  sufficient 
number  of  shoots,  they  may  require  stopping 
again.  As  soon  as  well  rooted  round  the  pots 
they  should  be  potted  on.  Compost  is  an 
important  matter ;  the  best  yellow  loam  pro- 
curable should  be  used,  and  to  this  may  be  added 
some  well-decayed  leaf-mould,  stable  manure, 
and  a  liberal  supply  of  bone-meal.  Firm  potting 
is  a  great  point ;  this  has  much  to  do  with 
securing  short,  thick  growth.  With  loose  potting 
the  plants  will  grow  more  rapidly,  but  thinly. 
I  may  add  that  some  of  the  late  sorts  may  be 
grown  from  the  tops  of  the  young  plants.  These, 
if  rooted  late  in  the  summer,  will  make  dwarf 
plants.  I  have  rooted  tops  after  the  buds  have 
shown  ;  these  grown  several  together  in  each  pot 
make  useful  plants.  Liquid  manure  will  be 
required  to  be  used  liberally,  but  it  is  quite 
possible  to  over-do  this  j  and  a  most  important 

Eoint  is  never  to  allow  the  plants  to  get  too  dry. 
lisbudding  should  be  done  as  early  as  possible, 
and  sometimes  the  shoots  may  require  thinning 
out,  in  which  the  weakest  or  any  that  have  run 
up  too  tall  should  be  taken  ofif.  Some  growers 
plant  out  and  pot  them  up  about  the  time  the 
flowers  begin  to  open.  I  have  seen  plants  do  very 
well  when  treated  in  this  way,  but  it  is  only 
where  the  ground  is  good  and  holds  together 
well,  and  when  planted  they  require  to  be  made 
flrm  ;  in  loose,  light  ground  the  roots  spread, 
and  they  make  thin  growth.  Some  varieties 
also  do  better  than  others  under  this  treatment. 
When  they  are  taken  up,  keep  them  close  and  a 
little  shaded  for  a  day  or  two,  but  they  soon 
take  hold  of  the  new  soil.  They  must  not  be 
kept  close  after  they  have  made  a  new  start. 
Although  this  method  may  be  carried  out  fairly 
successfully,  the  best  plants  I  have  seen  have 
been  those  grown  in  pots  from  the  start. 

A.  He:iislby. 


NEW  AND   RARE   PLANTS. 


A  NEW  CYPRIPEDIUM. 

On  the  9tli  inst.,  in  the  Horticultural 
Hall,  Major  Holford,  C.I.E.,  Westonbirt, 
Tetbury,  Gloucestershire,  exhibited  an  un- 
usually fine  Cypripedium,  called  C.  Alcibiades 
magnificum.  It  is  a  remarkable  and  quite 
distinct  hybrid,  the  result  of  a  cross  between 
C.  leeanum  giganteuni  and  G.  M.  de  Curte. 
The  flower  is  broader  than  it  is  long ;  the 
dorsal  sepal  is  some  2j  inches  wide  and 
not  so  high  j  the  upper  margin  curves  over, 
and  thus  still  further  lessens  its  height.  In 
colour  and  marking  the  dorsal  sepal  is  a  good 
deal  similar  to  C.  leeanum.  The  petals  are 
heavily  marked  with  red-brown  on  a  green 
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AN  OVERFLOW  OF  SAXIFRAGA  AIZOON. 

ground  ;  the  red-brown  pouch  is  very  short 
and  broad.  The  flower  is  borne  on  a  short, 
stout  stalk,  and  the  leaves  are  thick  and 
leathery.  A  first-class  certificate  was  awarded 
to  this  hybrid  by  the  Orchid  Committee. 


ALPINE    PLANTS    IN    PANS. 

A  LTHOUGH    not    everyone    has    it 
/\         within  his  means  and  scope  to  lay 
/  %         out  a  rook  garden  on  a  large  scale, 
/     %       with  stones  by  the  truokload,  and 
1        \.     shrubs  and   plants  in  thousands, 
yet  anyone  who  has  a  little  corner 
of  sunny  ground  may  grow  many  charming 
alpines  ;   and  even  if  one  has  no  garden,  pro- 
perly speaking,  there  may  still    remain  the 
possibility  of  growing  these  delightful  plants 
in  pans.  In  some  respects,  indeed,  the  pictorial 
value  of  alpines  is  greatly  enhanced  by  their 
being  grown  in  this  manner  ;  partly  because, 
properly    treated,    certain    kinds    seem     to 
flourish  better  thus  than  in  the  open  rockery  ; 
but  principally,  perhaps,  because    one  can 
then  so  easily  have  them  placed  for  observa- 
tion just  under  the  eye.     For  the  lover  of 
flowers,  who  is  infirm  or  an  invalid,  such  a 
consideration  may  be  a  very  important  one. 

The  pictures  illustrating  this  paper  are 
reproduced  from  photographs  of  pan  rockeries 
containing  Saxifrages,  Sempervivums,  and 
Sedums.  To  these  kinds  the  grower  is  practi- 
cally almost  restricted,  if  the  word  be  admis- 
sible when  even  then  such  a  wealth  remains. 
These  three  typical  alpine  families,  but 
notably  the  Saxifrages  and  Sempervivums, 
include  numerous  sorts,  of  minute  and  beauti- 
ful growth,  not  of  rapid  increase,  but  choice 
and  delicate  in  flower,  rendering  them  par- 
ticularly suitable  for  planting  in  a  miniature 
rockery.  The  Sedums  or  Stonecrops,  generally 
speaking,  are  coarser  and  quicker  of  increase, 
and  are  better  where  they  can  be  kept  less 
within  bounds.  The  following  Saxifrages  may 
all  be  said  to  be  good  sorts  for  pans  :  Saxi- 
fraga  burseriana  and  its  varieties,  S.  apiculata, 
S.  paradoxa,  S.  aizoon  in  its  many  forms,  S. 
cochlearis,  S.  waldensis  (a  gem  for  this 
purpose),  S.  CEesia,  and  S.  squarrosa.  Of 
Sempervivums,  S.  arachnoideum  and  its 
varieties    are     indispensable,    while    other 


valuable  sorts  are  S.  fimbriatum,  S.  Pomelii,  S. 
arenarium,  and  others.  In  the  confused  state 
of  the  nomenclature  of  this  genus  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  be  precise  in  indicating  sorts,  but  a 
visit  to  a  good  collection  would  result  in 
the  acquisition  of  several  desirable  kinds, 
however  labelled.  It  must  be  admitted,  with 
regard  to  Sedums,  that  the  writer  makes 
very  little  use  of  any  but  one— S.  glaucum. 
Some  growers  may  wish  to  experiment 
with  other  plants,  but  it  will  probably  be 
found  pretty  generally  that  there  are  not 
many  of  the  commoner  things  so  satisfactory 
as  those  named. 

These  pans  are  made  up,  for  the  most  part, 
with  pieces  of  coarse,  porous  limestone  from 
Derbyshire,  miscalled  "  tufa,"  in  reality  a 
stalactite  or  stalagmite  rock,  and  peculiarly 
suitable,  in  that  its  natural  crinkles  afford 
excellent  foothold  for  the  plants,  which  in 
time  creep  over  the  surface,  rooting  into  the 
crevices,    where    they    are    able    to    obtain 


A   THKEE-YBAR-OLD   PAN. 

nourishment  from  the  stone  itself  or  from 
ms*'<?rial  deposited  in  the  crevices.  Any 
rough-surfaced  stone,  however,  would  answer 
the  purpose  almost  as  well,  though  this 
qualification  practically  limits  one  to  lime- 
stone, sandstone  being  generally  too  smooth  ; 
granite  and  flint  too  barren.  Good  results 
have  been  obtained  from  the  use  of  rough 
pieces  of  hardened  mortar. 

The  pieces  of  stone  have  to  be  carefully 
selected,  and,  if  necessary,  chipped  and  shaped 
to  fit  naturally  in  the  pan,  and  so  disposed 
with  a  backward  tilt  as  to  direct  falling 
water  inwards  to  the  centre  of  the  structure. 
The  building  up  of  the  stonework  is  a  fasci- 
nating task,  and  one  which  should  on  no 
account  be  hurried  over.  The  art  consists 
in  getting  the  maximum  of  efi'ect  with  the 
minimum  of  stone,  and  until  the  result  is 
satisfactory  the  whole  thing  should,  if  neces- 
sary, be  ruthlessly  pulled  up  and  remade. 
After  it  is  finished,  it  should  be  watered 
freely  and  left  to  settle  thoroughly  before 
any  planting  is  done.  A  day  would  not  be 
too  long  an  interval  to  allow. 


For  potting  material  nothing  excels  good 
yellow  loam,  and  as  one  is  not  going  to  use  it 
by  the  cartload,  the  best  should  be  obtained. 
Half  of  this,  and  half  of  the  coarsest,  grittiest 
sand  obtainable,  will  make  an  ideal  compost  ; 
and  to  this  should  be  added  a  good  handful 
of  chips  of  stone  for  each  pan  to  help 
the  drainage,  which  should,  in  any  case,  be 
thorough. 

In  selecting  plants,  the  great  thing  is  not 
to  crowd  them.  Five  or  six  kinds  to  an 
average  pan  will  be  enough  as  a  rule,  but 
really  there  can  be  no  rule  where  all  the 
enjoyment  consists  in  pleasing  one's  self. 
Spring  is  naturally  the  best  time  for  starting 
a  pan  rockery  ;  next  to  that  there  is  no  time 
like  a  cool  September. 

The  pans  represented  are  ordinary  seed, 
pans  (unglazed),  some  11  inches  in  diameter- 
and  3  inches  deep  ;  though  the  smaller  ones 
shown  are  "  Orchid  pots,"  of  greater  depth. 
Such  a  pan  where  at  first  ample  room  for 
growth  was  allowed,  will  last  in  full  beauty 
for  three  or  four  years,  or  even  longer,  the 
plants  generally  blooming  each  year  after 
the  first.  To  obtain  the  healthiest  growth 
there  should  be  the  fullest  possible  exposure 
to  the  sun  and  the  weather — the  open-air 
treatment  to  the  fullest  extent  —  and  pro- 
vided this  is  given,  the  pans  may  be  set  on  a 
window-sill,  the  parapet  of  a  wall,  the  top 
of  a  balustrade,  or  any  similar  place.  Only 
on  soft,  muggy,  winter  days,  or  during  a  black 
fog  should  they  be  brought  under  shelter, 
and  then,  if  possible,  into  a  cold  house 
or  frame,  and  only  in  the  height  of  summer 
drought  do  they  need  the  attention  of  the 
watering-can. 

To  return  for  a  moment  to  the  illustrations, 
the  last  one  taken  by  Mr.  T.  E.  Waltham  shows 
a  pan  in  a  nearly  vertical  position.  It  repre- 
sents the  extent  to  which  the  stone,  if  of  a 
porous  or  "  bread-crusty  "  texture,  becomes 
covered  in  the  course  of  two  or  three  years.' 
The  pans  are  mainly  filled  with  the  lesser 
Sempervivums,  and  Saxifrages  of  the 
"encrusted"    sorts,    notably    S.    waldensis. 
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Another   pan  contained  also   S.    cuneifolia, 
S.  burseriana,  and  a  Sedum. 

The  pan  called  "  A  Three  Year  Old  "  is 
remarkable  as  having  never  once  been  brought 
indoors  or  into  shelter  since  its  planting,  and 
probablyneverartiiicially  watered.  Afeature  of 


TWO  YEARS   GROWTH  :    VARIETIES  OF  SEMPERVIVUM   ARACHNOIDEUBI, 


this  one  is  the  fine  growth  of  the  narrow  strap- 
shaped  leaves  of  S.  paradoxa.     H.  Kaphoe. 


NOTES    ON     HARDY 
PLANTS. 


M" 


NEW  YEAR   HAEDY    FLOWERS   IN 

SCOTLAND. 

ANY  think  that  the  temperature  ia 
Scotland  in  winter  is  so  low  aa  to 
kill  many  plants  which  are  hardy 
in  the  Southern  portion  of  Great 
Britain,  and  that  it  is  thus  hopeless 
to  attempt  their  cultivation.  The 
truth  is  that  Scotland  as  a  whole  is  not  such  a 
trying  place  for  flowers  as  is  believed,  and 
Scottish  gardeners  may  hope  to  grow,  with  every 
prospect  of  success,  flowers  which  can  be  culti- 
vated in  the  open  in  the  majority  of  the  English 
counties.  It  is  true  that  there  are  some  high  inland 
districts  where  it  is  hopeless  to  try  to  grow  any 
but  the  hardiest  plants,  but  there  are,  on  the 
other  band,  many  places  near  the  coast-line 
where  flowers  which  cannot  be  cultivated 
in  the  English  Midlands  will  flourish.  This  is 
without  taking  into  account  some  specially 
favoured  spots,  such  as  the  famous  gardens  of 
Mr.  Osgood  H.  Mackenzie  at  Inverewe,  and  some 
others  where  many  choice  and  tender  plants  are 
successfully  grown.  Even  the  East  Coast,  with 
its  keen  and  bitter  east  winds  in  spring,  is  not  so 
trying  as  many  English  districts,  and  we  in  the 
North  frequently  wonder  when  we  find  a  state- 
ment made  by  a  Southern  gardener  that  a  certain 
plant  is  tender,  whereas  we  may  have  cultivated 
it  for  years,  and  have  found  no  evidence  of 
tenderness 


had,  or  may  have,  in  bloom  in  Scotland  at  the 

opening  of  the  year. 

First,  perhaps,  we  must  place  the  Christmas 

Rose,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  most  appre- 
ciated of  our  hardy  flowers,  which  is  at  its  best 

just  about  the  time  of  New  Year's  Day.  With 
a  handlight  to  shel- 
ter the  flowers,  the 
blossoms  are  not 
only  prolonged  in 
beauty,  but  are  kept 
pure.  No  flower  is 
more  beautiful  at 
this  season. 

In  a  peat  border 
or  a  quiet  nook  in 
the  rock  garden  we 
may  also  have 
the  lovely  little 
Poly  gala  Cham^- 
buxus,  whose  cream 
and  yellow  flowers 
are  so  pleasing.  But 
its  purple  and  gold- 
flowered  form,  P. 
Chamsebuxus  pur- 
purea, is  a  much 
more  reliable  winter 
flower ;  is,  in  fact, 
rarely  out  of  bloom 
throughout  theyear. 
For  a  bit  of  bright 
colour,  too,  we  must 
possess  the  old 
winter  -  flowering 
■Jasmine,  Jasminum 

nudiflorum.      On  a  sunny  wall  it  is  earlier  than 

on  a  shady  one,  where,  by  the  way,  it  will  bloom 

as  freely,  although   later.      Then  even  without 

possessing   the  late  and  rare  Snowdrops    which  I 

come    in    late    autumn   and 

forestall  the  common  Galan- 

thus  nivalis,   we  may   have 

the  latter  in  many  places  on 

New  Year's  Day.     There  are 

many  sheltered  gardens  and 

churchyards  where  frequently 

a  posy  of  Snowdrops  might 

be     found     at     that     time, 

although,   as  a    rule,    it    is 

February  before  the  gardens 
j  and  woodlands  are  carpeted 

with  their  pure  blossoms. 
;      Then  the  Prim  ulaoese  afford 

us    some    stray    flowers     of 

beauty  and  brightness.    Even 

without   any  protection   we 

may  have  Primroses,  a  few 

Auriculas,  and   some  of   the 

Primula  species.     The   new 

Primula      megaseasfolia, 

although  it  requires  a  hand- 
light  over  it    in  winter    to 

protect  its  flowers,  is  a  boon 

to  the  outdoor  garden  at  this 

season;       With     its     bright 

purple     flowers    lifted    well 

above  the  pretty  leaves,  it 

is  a  charming   plant    for    a 

moist   spot.      The  late   Mr. 

George     F.     Wilson's     blue 

Primroses     flowered     unex- 
pectedly   early,    and    never 

fail  to  give  one  some  flowers 

early  in  the  New  Year.     The 

Primrose  -  Polyanthuses    are 

generally  early  bloomers,  and 

give  flowers  in  December  and 


and  old  mortar,  and  kept  covered  with  a  hand- 
light  or  frame.  It  is  hopeless  to  expect  to  have 
them  in  bloom  without  this  covering  in  winter. 
Cut  in  the  bud,  as  "  W.  I."  tells  us  in  his 
valuable  article  on  the  white  variety  of  this 
Algerian  Iris  in  The  Garden  of  December  16, 
they  open  in  water,  and  are  delightful  in  the 
extreme.  Violas  will  give  us  a  few  flowers  for 
a  while  to  come.  This  reminds  one  of  the  ease 
with  which  some  of  the  Anemones  can  be  per- 
suaded to  give  flowers  in  autumn  and  winter,  so 
as  to  be  in  bloom  on  New  'S'ear's  Day,  if  they  are 
covered  with  a  frame  from  October  onwards. 

Old  Wallflower  plants,  or  those  which  have 
been  very  early  sown,  will  also  yield  their 
fragrant  flowers  ;  but  none  will  prove  so  satis- 
factory as  old  plants  of  the  old  double  yellow  one 
known  as  Harper  Crewe,  which  one  may  have  for 
months  in  winter,  and  which  is  now  in  bloom. 
Crocuses  also,  where  the  species  are  well  repre- 
sented, usher  in  the  beginning  of  the  year. 
C.  lajvigatus,  snug  under  a  small  hand-light,  is 
worthy  of  our  admiration  ;  and  even  C.  cancel- 
latus,  without  any  sheltering  covering,  gives  a 
little  patch  of  brightness. 

The  white  variety  of  Erica  carnea,  which 
always  forestalls  the  typical  flesh-coloured  one,  is 
wreathed  with  its  white  waxy  blooms.  Rarely, 
too,  need  we  be  without  the  charming  golden 
blooms  of  Eranthis  hyemalis  (the  Winter  Aconite), 
whose  flowers  are  ever  welcome.  Occasionally 
we  may  have  flowers  of  the  single  Arabis,  but  it 
is  not  so  reliable  for  a  few  flowers  as  that  inestim- 
able boon,  the  double  form  of  Arabis  alpina. 
We  have  also  a  few  flowers  of  that  wonderful 
bloomer,  Geum  Heldreichii,  whose  orange-scarlet 
blossoms  are  doubly  welcome  because  of  the  bit 
of  warm  colour  they  give  at  this  time.  Less 
bright,  but  not  less  attractive,  are  the  flowers  on 
the  white  Potentilla  alchemilloides,  a  neat  little 


As  a  rule,   the  worst  part  of  the 

Scottish  winter  comes  after  the  turn  of  the  year,    

and  frequently  we  have  mild  weather  on  New  '  January,  although  not  in  great 

Year's  Diy,  with  the  result  that  we  have  then  a  '  profusion.   Auriculas,  also,  of 

few  flowers  in  bloom  in  the  open.     The  great  -      - 

enemy  of  the  early  winter  is  not  frost,  but  rain  ; 

and,  in  consequence,  if  we  wish  to  enjoy  these 

flowers  thoroughly,  and  to  prolong  their  beauty, 

we  may  have  to  cover  them  with  hand-lights — 

practically  all  the  protection  they  require.     It 

Ufay,  therefore,  be  worth  while  to  see  what  we  have 


VERTICAL  VIEW   or    MIXED   PAN,   SHOWING   POROtlS  NATURE  OF 
STONE   USED. 


the  hardier  type,  do  not  fail  one,  save  in  very 
hard  weather  indeed,  althoutlh  the  number  of 
blooms  they  afl'ord  is  but  small. 

With  some  special  attention  the  varieties  of 
Iris  unguicularis  may  also  be  had  in  bloom, 
although  they  must  be  planted  in  the  sunniest 
and  driest  place  at  command,  and  among  stones 


white-flowered  alpine  which  flowers  for  many 
months,  and  rarely  ceases  save  for  a  month  or  so 
in  summer.  With  these  flowers  and  with  the 
greenery  of  shrubs  and  evergreen  plants  of  diverse 
kinds  and  of  various  tones  we  need  never  find  our 
Scottish  gardens  absolutely  devoid  of  attraction. 
Sunnymead,  Dumfries,  N.B.         S.  Arnott. 
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PROPAGATING  ABUTILON.  —  The 
varieties  of  Abutilon  are  valuable  for 
greenhouse  decoration,  either  for  cul- 
ture in  pots  or  as  climbers.  They 
may  be  easily  increased  by  means  of 
cuttings,  as  the  following  references 
to  the  accompanying  illustrations  will  show. 
Figure  A  shows  a  cut-back  plant  eupplyiog 
cuttings  :  a,  point  of  cutting  back  to  induce 
young  shoots ;  t,  vigorous  shoots  suitable  for 
striking  singly  in  small  pots  ;  c,  ordinary  young 
growths  of  about  equal  vigour,  for  inserting 
round  the  sides  of  6-inch  pot  (cross  lines  indicate 
the  point  of  severance).  Figure  B  shows  a  strong 
cutting  prepared  for  inserting  in  '2i-inoh  pot :  d, 
point  of  cutting  across,  just  below  a  joint  (re- 
moving leaves  from  two  joints  as  shown),  so  as 
to  secure  roots  near  the  surface  and  not  have  a 
long  stem  deeply  buried,  as  would  be  the  case  if 
the  cutting  were  made  as  long  as  the  dotted  line  ; 
e,  depth  to  insert  in  the  soil.  Figure  C  shows  a 
strong  cutting  properly  inserted  in  a  '2J-inch  or 
.3-inch  pot,  according  to  size :  /',  drainage  crock 
over  aperture,  and  a  little  half-rotted  turf  or 
leaves  above ;  g,  soil  (equal  parts  of  peat,  leaf- 
mould,  loam,  and  sand) ;  h,  surfacing  of  silver 
sand,  hole  made  by  finger  or  dibber,  make  sure 
that  the  cutting  rests  on  and  is  surrounded  by 
sand  ;  i,  space  for  holding  water  when  watering. 
Placed  in  a  temperature  of  from  65°  to  70°, 
cuttings  quickly  root  and  form  good  plants. 
Figure  D  shows  cuttings  properly  prepared  and 
inserted  at  the  sides  of  6  inch  pot :  j,  drainage 
about  one-third  depth  of  pot ;  Ic,  rougher  parts  of 
compost ;  I,  surfacing  of  sand  ;  m,  space  for  hold- 
ing water  when  watering.  Figure  E  shows  a 
cutting  rooted  in  2J-inch  or  S-inch  pot,  repotted 
into  .'i-inch  pot  :  n,  drainage  (crock  over  aperture, 
other  pieces  to  make  level,  then  a  layer  of  smaller 
size,  and  a  thin  layer  of  moss  or  rougher  parts  of 
compost) ;  o,  soil  (equal  parts  of  turfy  loam,  peat, 
and  leaf-mould,  with  one-sixth  of  gritty  sand) ; 
p,  space  for  holding  water  when  watering. 
Figure  F  shows  a  rooted  cutting  in  a  6-inch  pot, 
carefully  removed  from  cutting-pot  with  all  roots 
and  some  soil  ;  q,  depth  of  inserting  in  soil. 
Figure  G  shows  a  rooted  cutting  potted  into  a 
M-inoh  pot:  r,  drainage  (crocks  over  aperture, 
and  a  little  rougher  parts  of  compost)  ;  s,  soil ; 
t,  space  for  holding  water  when  watering. 

A  Beautiful  Salvia — Silvia  splendens  com- 
pacta  Zurich  is  the  name  of  a  new  variety  of 
Salvia  that  is  well  spoken  of.  With  the  intro- 
duction of  Silvia  Fireball  an  excellent  variety 
was  placed  in  the  hands  of  gardeners  ;  Zurich 
appears  to  be  even  more  valuable.  "  I  saw  Silvias 
Rudolph  Pfitz9r,  Fireball,  and  Zurich  planted 
side  by  side  under  similar  conditions,"  says  a 
writer  ina(ierman  gardening  piper,  "  and  Zurich 
flowered  a  fortnight  earlier  than  Fireball,  and 
produced  an  even  finer  display  of  bloom."  Those 
who  know  the  variety  Fireball  will  rf  cognise  that 
ihis  statement  is  saying  a  great  deal  in  favour  of 
^he  new  Salvia. 

Chrysanthemum  Orowing  for  Beginners.  — 
There  is  no  better  time  to  start  than  when 
bright  weather  begins  to  give  new  life.  Pots 
of  2j  inches  diameter  are  suitable,  in  which  two 
cuttings  may  be  inserted.  The  soil  should  be 
made  of  two  parts  of  fresh  turfy  loam,  one  part 
of  leaf -soil,  and  almost  three  parts  of  coarse  silver 
sand.  For  the  benefit  of  beginners  I  will  try  to 
explain  every  detail  as  much  as  possible.  First, 
the  loam  should  be  tifted  through  a  coarse  sieve, 
say,  one  with  a  mesh  of  three-eights  of  an  inch. 
Pull  to  pieces  the  fibrous  material  which  remains 
after  the  first  shaking,  and  run  through  as  much 


SIMPLE    HINTS. 

as  will  go.  The  leaf-mould,  too,  may  be  sifted, 
also  the  sand.  Having  put  the  right  quantity 
together,  thoroughly  mix  it.  Now,  allowing 
that  the  pots  are  clean,  put  one  piece  of  crock, 
i.e.,  a  bit  of  broken  pot,  to  cover  the  hole  in  the 
bottom  ;  next,  a  little  of  the  fibre  which  would 
not  run  through  the  sieve.  If  the  pot  is  filled 
with  the  compost  right  up  to  the  top,  and  this 
pressed  down  firm  enough  to  leave  it  half  an 
inch  below  the  rim  when  finished,  it  will  be  in  a 
suitable  condition.  Place  on  the  top  a  layer  of 
pure  white  sand,  which  will  leave  the  pot  with  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  clear  for  watering.  The  pots 
are  ready  now  for  the  cuttings.  If  they  have 
been  purchased  from  a  nurseryman,  they  will 
probably  be  none  too  long.     Simply  trim  ofif  the 
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leaves,  leaving  only  two  large  ones  and  the 
smaller  ones  forming  the  heart  of  the  cutting. 
Gut  the  end  off  just  below  a  joint  as  clean  as 
possible,  and  it  iH  ready  for  insertion.  If,  how- 
ever, the  cuttings  are  growing  on  old  stools, 
there  will  most  likely  be  a  more  liberal  selection. 
Do  not  take  the  biggest,  but'  select  medium-sized 
ones  which  look  like  growing  away  without  buds 
forming  in  the  head.  They  are  best  cut  off  just 
above  the  surface  of  the  soil,  and  maybe  trimmed 
as  mentioned  before  ;  3  inches  is  a  fair  length. 
When  inserting  them  use  a  lead  pencil  to  make  a 
hole  barely  half  the  depth  of  the  pot,  and  put  the 
cuttings  one  on  each  side  of  the  pot,  pressing  the 
soil  somewhat  firmly  round  the  base, 


The  Beat  Place  to  put  the  pots  of  cuttings  is 
undoubtedly  in  a  greenhouse  which  is  heated 
sufficiently  to  keep  the  temperature  somewhere 
between  4.")°  and  50°  at  night,  and  if  such  a 
place  is  not  at  hand  some  kind  of  air-tight  box 
arrangement  should  be  made,  which  will  answer 
the  same  purpose  as  if  the  cuttings  were  put  in 
a  small  frame  and  the  frame  stood  in  the 
greenhouse. 

Boxes  of  Thin  Board  9  inches  deep  and  made 
to  take  a  square  of  glass,  say,  14  inches  by 
20  inches  or  18  inches  by  20  inches,  make  capital 
propagating  boxes.  The  cuttings  should  be  far 
enough  apart  to  allow  of  all  the  leaves  standing 
clear  of  each  other.  They  should  be  well  watered 
either  with  a  very  fine-rosed  water-pot  or  spray 
syringe.  The  object  of  making  the  box  or  small 
frame  air-tight  is  that  the  cuttings  shall  not 
droop,  or  at  least  not  very  much.  If,  however, 
no  such  place  is  made  for  them,  but  the  cutting 
be  left  in  the  open  house,  it  will  root  in  time, 
but  after  a  very  long  period  of  flagging.  Oivners 
of  the  humble  frame  may  also  strike  cuttings, 
but  do  not  begin  too  early,  and  proceed  as 
already  stated. 

Bought  Cuttings,  especially  of  new  sorts,  will 
need  more  care  and  a  rather  higher  temperature 
may  be  needed  to  ensure  few  losses.  We  now 
have  a  good  sts.rt ;  the  cuttings  have  been  taken, 
trimmed,  cut  at  a  joint,  and  potted  two  in  a  pot, 
then  placed  in  an  air-tight  box,  with  glass  on  top, 
and  lastly  well  watered.  For  several  days  after 
insertion,  if  the  soil  was  moist  at  potting  time 
they  will  need  no  water,  but  the  glass  may  be 
turned  every  day,  and  a  little  air  space  left  for  a 
short  time  during  the  day.  When,  however,  the 
soil,  or  rather  sand,  begins  to  show  white  on  top, 
water  is  needed,  and  should  be  given  as  often  as 
the  sand  gives  warning  of  drying.  No  doubt  for 
a  week  or  so  the  cuttings  will  remain  as  brisk  as 
possible,  but  after  that  they  may  flag  somewhat ; 
this  is  of  no  consequence,  and  although  dryness  at 
the  base  may  be  the  cause,  it  is  by  no  means 
necessarily  so,  and  care  should  be  exercised  to 
see  that  the  proper  stateof  moistness  is  maintained. 
Of  the  two  it  is  best  to  let  a  cutting  be  a  little 
on  the  dry  side  than  the  wet.  Throughout 
January,  then,  watering  is  the  point  to  study, 
and  should  aleaf  here  and  there  decay,  remove  it 
at  once  with  a  very  sharp  knife — a  clumsy  opera- 
tion may  loosen  the  cutting  and  retard  its  rooting. 
Cuttings  in  the  open  house  take  considerably 
more  water,  and  those  in  a  frame  far  less  ;  the 
latter,  too,  should  be  well  covered  up  with  sacks 
or  matting  at  night  to  protect  them  from  frost, 
and  everything  done  which  is  likely  to  keep  the 
frame  dry,  and  the  cuttings  from  mildew  and  rot. 

Loatn  is  obtained  as  follows.  Everyone  knows 
what  green  turf  is,  such  as  is  laid  when  lawns  or 
garden  edgings  are  made.  Well,  instead  of 
being  cut  thin  and  rolled  up  in  neat  rolls,  similar 
turf  is  cut  and  laid  out  fiat,  one  piece  on  another, 
till  a  heap  is  made,  which,  after  a  few  months, 
becomes  not  turf,  but  has  rotted  down  into  turfy 
loam.  All  the  green  grass  has  decayed,  but  the 
more  wiry  roots  remain  and  form  what  is  known 
as  fibre.  For  the  early  pottings  this  loam  should 
be  nearly  a  year  old,  but  for  the  larger  pots 
fresher  and  more  fibrous  stuff  is  better. 

Leaf  mould,  almost  everyone  knows,  is  simply 
rotten  leaves,  and  for  small  pots  should  be  that 
over  twelve  months  old,  but,  as  with  the  turf, 
for  larger  pots  fresher,  coarser  leaves.  Sand  is 
a  most  difiicult  thing  to  get  inl'suitable  quality  : 
for  ths  early  pottings  a  very  coarse  silver  sand 
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is  best,  and  for  the  last  a  gritty,  ooareer  sort. 
Another  very  necessary  thing  is  old  mortar. 
Chrysanthemums  delight  in  this,  and  if  possible, 
when  an  old  brilding  is  pulled  down,  get  some 
good  hard  lime-mortar,  not  simply  plaster  and 
such  material.  Manure,  too,  must  be  had  in 
some  form  ;  fresh  stable  manure  should  be  well 
shaken  out  and  only  the  short  retained,  which 
can  then  be  placed  in  a  heap  and  left  to  dry  a 
little.  These  form  the  principal  items  in  potting, 
and  preparations  should  be  made  to  ensure  having 
them  ready  when  needed. 

Pea8. — A  sowing  of  Peas  may  now  be  made 
out  of  doors,  being  guided  at  all  times  by  the 
weather  and  the  state  of  the  ground.  It  is  not 
advisable  to  tread  the  ground  when  wet ;  but  as 
early  Pea5  are  generally  sown  in  narrow  warm 
borders,  planks  may  ba  laid  on  the  ground  for 
walking  upon  in  bad  weather.  If  the  land  is  wet 
open  the  drills  in  good  time  in  the  morning,  so 
that  advantage  may  be  taken  of  any  wind  or  sun 
for  drying  the  soil ;  a  layer  of  dry  soil  from  the 
potting  shed  spread  in  the  drills  is  to  be  recom- 
mended, and  the  seeds  should  have  a  covering 
of  soil  about  2  inches  deep.  Where  mice 
are  troublesome  in  the  garden  coat  the  Peas 
lightly  with  red  lead  or  soak  them  in  paraffin 
before  sowing.  For  early  work  we  prefer  Veitoh's 
Selected.  We  have  the  drills  on  the  border  about 
12  feet  apart,  filling  in  later  with  early  Potatoes 
and  early  Ciuliflowers. 

Sowing  Seeds. — It  will  soon  be  time  for  sowing 
seeds  ot  many  half-hardy  and  hardy  annuals,  and 
a  few  notes  upon  the  subject  will  therefore  be 
opportune.  It  is  often  given  as  a  general  rule 
ihat  seeds  th"iild  be  sown  twice  their  own  depth 
in  the  soil.  While  this  cannot  always  be  followed 
as  a  hard-and-fast  rule,  it  serves  to  show  that 
while  very  small  seeds  should  be  but  lightly 
covered,  or  even  not  covered  at  all,  larger  ones 
should  be  placed  more  deeply  in  the  soil.  Seeds 
should  always  be  sown  in  what  ii  termed  "  fine" 
soil — that  is  to  say,  soil  which  has  been  passed 
through  a  small-meshed  sieve — in  the  case  of 
seed-sowing  in  pots  or  boxes,  and  soil  broken  up 
into  very  small  or  fine  particles  in  the  case  of  seed- 
sowing  in  the  border.  Instead  of  covering  small 
seeds  with  soil,  silver  sand  is  often  used.  This  is, 
of  course,  very  fine,  and  allows  the  tiny  seedlings 
to  come  through  more  easily  than  soil  does.  The 
watering  of  soil  in  seed-pans,  j)ots,  or  boxes  needs 
to  be  carefully  performed.  It  is  best  done  by 
immersing  the  receptacle  in  water,  so  that  the 
latter  may  soak  through  the  soil  from  below. 
This  is  a  far  more  satisfactory  method  than 
applying  water  to  the  surface,  even  with  a  fine 
rose  can,  for  the  seeds  are  certain  to  be  disturbed 
more  or  less.  The  seed  pans  or  boxes  should  be 
covered  with  a  pane  of  glass,  so  as  to  keep  the 
surface  soil  moist ;  this  is  especially  necessary  in 
the  case  of  seeds  which  are  not  sown  deeply. 
Every  morning  the  glass  should  be  removed  and 
rubbed  quite  dry  with  a  cloth.  This  is  important, 
for  if  not  rubbed  off  the  moisture  will  drip  on  the 
soil,  and  may  cause  some  of  the  seeds  to  decay. 

Seeds  to  Sow  Now. — There  are  many  seeds  that 
ought  to  be  sown  now  by  those  who  have  a  heated 
greenhouse,  or  even  a  frame  from  which  frost  can 
be  excluded.  Important  among  them  is  the 
tuberous  Begonia,  such  a  valuable  plant  for  filling 
beds  in  the  garden  during  the  summer  months,  as 
it  provides  an  uninterrupted  and  brilliant  display 
of  bloom  from  July  to  October — until,  in  fact,  the 
frost  puts  an  end  to  its  beauty.  The  seed  of 
the  tuberous  Begonia  is  very  small,  and  needs 
to  be  carefully  sown.  Get  some  clean  pans 
or  pots,  put  in  plenty  of  crooks  (broken 
bits  of  flower-pot)  for  drainage,  cover  these 
with  rough  soil  to  prevent  fine  soil  falling  into 
and  choking  up  the  drainage,  then  fill  the 
pot  or  pan  with  finely-sifted  sandy  soil ;  press 
down  the  surface  with  a  fiat  board  so  as  to  make 
it  quite  level,  then  sow  the  seeds  thinly  and 
cover  with  a  slight  sifting  of  sandy  soil  or  a 


sprinkling  of  sand.  When  the  work  is  finished 
the  surface  of  the  soil  should  not  be  more  than 
I  inch  below  the  rim  of  the  pot  or  pan,  otherwise 
lifting  out  the  seedlings  when  they  are  ready  for 
repotting  will  be  found  a  difficult  matter.  The 
best  temperature  to  ensure  good  germination  is 
one  of  65"  Fahr. ;  it  should  be  kept  as  legular  as 
possible.  The  seeds  sown  now  will  produce 
flowering  plants  by  July.  Marguerite  Carnations 
should  now  be  sown  ;  they  may  be  had  in  flower 
in  about  six  months  from  the  time  ot  sowing  if  a 
heated  greenhouse  is  at  command.  Petunia, 
Verbena,  Gloxinia,  Cyclamen,  and  Hollyhock 
should  also  be  sown.  Many  treat  the  latter  as 
an  annual.  From  seed  sown  now,  and  the  seed- 
lings grown  on  ready  for  planting  out  in  early 
summer,  plants  to  flower  ihis  year  will  result. 
A  temperature  of  60°  to  6.'j°  Fahr.  will  suit  all 
the  seeds  above  mentioned. 

Woodlice  are  often  a  great  nuisance  in  pits, 
frames,  and  greenhouses,  and  if  not  killed  will 
soon  become  a  pest.  The  simplest  remedy  is  to 
pour  boiling  water  over  them.  They  rest  during 
the  day  in  crevices  and  corners  between  the  wood- 
work and  brickwork  and  behind  the  hot-water 
pipes,  and  come  out  to  feed  at  night.  Make  sure 
that  the  water  is  boiling,  and  pour  it  into  their 
haunts  during  the  day.  Another  simple  method 
is  to  put  a  slice  of  Potato  in  a  small  pot  ;  cover 
with  hay,  and  place  on  the  bed  of  the  house  or 
pit.  Iq  the  morning  examine  the  traps,  of  which 
a  number  should  be  set,  and  turn  them  upside 
down  over  a  pail  of  boiling  water. 
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PERGOLAS  constructed  of  wood  should 
be  carefully  examined  now.  Any  posts 
or  cross  pieces  that  are  decayed,  if 
there  is  any  doubt  about  their  lasting 
for  a  year,  should  be  removed  and 
replaced  with  new.  It  is  not  only 
easier  to  do  this  when  the  climbers  are  at  rest, 
but  if  done  now  it  will  prevent  that  vexation  of 
spirit  that  follows  the  continual  falling  down  of 
some  part  of  the  structure  when  the  climbers 
should  be  at  their  best.  Oak  and  Spanish  Chest- 
nut make  the  best  posts,  or  good  Larch  poles  of 
about  9  inches  in  diameter,  that  have  grown 
slo'wly,  are  also  suitable,  and  will  last  from 
twelve  to  fifteen  years. 

Climbeks  may  now  be  Pruned. — The  vigorous 
growing  Rim  bier  Roses,  such  as  Crimson 
Rambler,  Carmine  Pillar,  The  Garland,  The 
Dawson,  Psyche,  Brunonis,  and  Una  are  some  of 
the  best  of  quite  a  host  of  vigorous  growers  that 
very  quickly  cover  the  top  of  the  pergola,  making 
strong  shoots  annually.  All  the  pruning  they 
require  is  the  cutting  out  of  all  old  flowering 
wood,  and  shorts  ning  of  weak  growths.  The 
strong  wood  should  be  secured  by  as  few  ties  as 
possible,  allowing  them  to  grow  in  natural  ways. 
Strong  sprays  towering  up,  others  hangingloosely, 
give  the  charm  to  the  pergola,  which  would 
otherwise  have  the  appearance  of  a  tunnel. 
Wistaria  sinensis  and  variety  alba,  purple-leaved 
Vines,  Vitis  Coignetias,  and  Clematis  montana 
are  amongst  the  best  climbers  for  the  tops  of 
high  pergolas.  The  pillars  may  be  planted  with 
Roses  of  weaker  growth,  such  as  Dorothy 
Perkins,  Lady  Gay,  and  the  best  forms  of 
hybrid  Clematis,  Honeysuckles,  and  the  lovely 
little  alpine  Clematis  (Atragene  alpina)  and  its 
white  variety,  not  forgetting  to  plant  a  few  of 
the  old  favourite  Jasminum  nudiflorum.  Its 
cheery,  bright  yellow  flowers  are  such  a  delight 
in  mild  winters.  It  goes  on  flowering  for  several 
weeks,  and  in  the  severest  winter  the  buds  will 
open  in  water  in  the  house. 

Ranunculi,  while  requiring  a  cool,  deep,  moist 
soil,  are  liable  to   sufl'er  from  damp  in   winter. 


Although  in  some  gardens  the  roots  may  be 
planted  with  safety  in  November  or  December, 
in  most  gardens  the  planting  is  best  deferred  till 
now.  The  situation  should  be  open  and  the  soil 
well  manured.  Prepare  a  fine  surface  to  the 
beds,  draw  drills  6  inches  apart,  2  inches  deep, 
and  plant  the  tubers  4  inches  apart  in  the  drills. 
It  is  advisable  to  cover  them  with  sifted  soil, 
and  afterwards  to  rake  the  beds  smooth. 

The  Turban  Ranunculus  is  of  freer  growth 
and  hardier  constitution  than  the  Spotted 
Ranunculus,  and  is  valuable  for  the  masses  of 
colour  it  produces.  This  is  also  a  good  time  to 
raise  seedlings  of  Ranutculi  in  boxes,  which  should 
be  placed  in  a  cool  greenhouse  or  frame  and  be 
carefully  hardened  as  spring  advances.  The 
seedlings  should  be  left  in  the  boxes  till  they 
have  ceased  growing.  They  may  then  be  dried 
and  stored  for  planting  the  next  spring. 

Alpines  and  half-hardy  or  rare  hardy  plants 
protected  in  frames  should  be  frequently  looked 
over  and  all  appearance  of  damp  removed. 
Admit  plenty  of  fresh  air,  removing  the  hghts 
altogether  in  the  middle  of  all  fine  davs. 

G.  D.  Davison. 

Westwick  Gardens,  Norwich. 


ORCHIDS. 

L.ELIA  ANOEPS  AND  VARIETIES. — The  beautiful 
Laelia  anceps  and  its  many  varieties  have  now 
finished  flowering  for  this  season,  and  any  that 
are  emitting  new  roots  from  the  last-made 
growth  should  be  attended  to.  Some  growers 
experience  a  difficulty  in  flowering  them,  which,  I 
believe,  is  due  to  two  reasons,  the  chief  one  being 
that  the  plants  have  not  been  grown  close  enough 
to  the  roof  glass  and  exposed  to  full  sunlight 
during  the  growing  season.  Oaly  the  plants 
that  are  well  rooted  and  in  a  healthy  condition  are 
able  to  stand  this  treatment  ;  others  with  very 
little  living  root  should  be  watched  carefully  now, 
as  new  roots  in  many  cases  are  appearing,  and  these 
are  the  plants  that  rtquire  repotting.  Oaly  an 
occasional  plant  will  flower  the  season  after  being 
repotted ;  therefore  none  should  be  disturbed 
unless  it  is  really  necessary  to  do  so,  and  those 
that  are  should  be  potted  in  a  good  lasting 
material.  A  good  compost  to  use  is  two  parts 
Polj  podium  fibre  to  one  part  sphagnum  moss  cut 
up  together  and  freely  intermixed  with  small 
crock  and  silver  sand.  Cut  away  the  useless 
back  bulbs,  leaving  two  behind  the  leading 
growth  ;  if  any  are  good  varieties  the  back  bulbs 
should  be  placed  on  the  stage  underneath  the 
growing  plants,  where  they  will  soon  form  new 
growths,  and  thus  the  stock  may  be  increased. 
Pot  very  firmly  with  the  compost  advised,  bi  cause 
Polypodium  fibre  is  of  a  very  spongy  nature  and 
will  hold  too  much  moisture  if  the  pottitg  is  at 
all  loose.  Teak  baskets  or  pans  do  equally  well 
for  L  anceps,  but  use  them  large  enough  to  allow 
the  plants  to  grow  without  being  disturbed  for  at 
least  two  years.  During  the  operation  work 
some  living  heads  of  sphagnum  on  the  surface, 
which  when  finished  should  be  just  below  the 
rim  level  of  the  pot.  Water  should  be  given 
sparingly  until  the  new  roots  have  taken  to 
the  compost,  but  when  they  get  well  estab- 
lished water  should  be  given  freely  whenever 
the  plants  are  getting  rather  dry.  Daring  ihe 
warm  weather  light  syringing  in  the  morning  and 
afternoon  is  btnefieial  to  them.  La^  ia  ai'Ceps 
alba,  L.  a  Stella,  L  a.  sanderiana,  L  a.  Hilli, 
L.  a.  Diwsoni,  L.  a.  schroderiana,  L.  a. 
Williamsi,  and  L.  a.  vestalis  are  all  white  form.', 
very  useful  for  decorative  purposes  during  the 
winter.  Another  very  useful  plant  which  floweis 
with  us  every  winter  is 

ANGE.i:cuM  EEURNEUM,  which  bears  a  long 
spike  of  huge  blosioms;  the  lip,  which  is  pure 
white,  is  most  attractive,  and  the  petals  and  sepals 
are  tinted  with  pale  green.  As  soon  as  new  roots 
appear  from  the  stem  repottinf  or  resurfacing 
should  be  attendt  d  to  if  necessary.  It  is  a  very 
vigorous  grower,  and  constqueDlly  requires  a 
large  pot.     If    the   plant   is   at   a'l    "  leggy  "    a 
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portion  of  the  old  stem  should  be  cut  away  at  the 
bottom.  Pot  firmly  with  large  lumps  of  peat  and 
pphagDum  moss,  and  work  in  some  large  pieces  of 
charcoal  or  crock  and  sand  during  the  process. 
Angifficum  seaquipedale  is  also  a  favourite 
which  flowers  during  the  winter;  its  large  ivory- 
white  flowers  and  curious  spur  from  12  inches  to 
15  inches  in  length,  are  always  admired.  The 
cultural  details  are  the  same  as  for  A.  eburneum. 
They  are  both  natives  of  Madagascar,  and  should 
be  grown  in  a  warm  house. 

Stenoglottis  IjOngifolia  and  its  variety  alba. 
This  pretty  little  terrestrial  orchid  is  a  native  of 
N^tal ;  it  flowers  in  the  autumn,  has  erect  spikes 
12  inches  to  15  inches  long,  and  bears  numerous 
►  mall  flowers  which  remind  one  of  our  British 
Orchis.  It  is  very  easy  to  grow  in  an  ordinary 
greenhouse  if  given  a  shady  position.  As  it 
has  commenced  to  grow  it  should  be  potted  in  a 
mixture  of  fibrous  loam  and  leaf-soil  freely  inter- 
mixed with  finely-broken  crocks  and  silver  sand. 
It  requires  plenty  of  water  during  the  growing 
and  flowering  season,  but  after  flowering  it  loses 
its  leaves,  and  should  be  kept  dry  until  growth 
recommences.  W,  H,  Page. 

Chardiaar,  Bourton-on-the-  Water. 
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Apples  and  Pears. — Any  pruning  or  nailing 
of  these  on  walls  6till  to  be  done  should  be  pro- 
ceeded with  on  every  favourable  occasion.  If  all 
the  summer  growths  on  spurs  were  stopped  last 
autumn,  the  chief  work  to  be  done  at  this  time  is 
to  shorten  back  any  pieces  of  the  wood  that  may 
appear  too  long,  also  shortening  back  the  leading 
growths  according  to  the  space  on  the  wall  still 
to  be  covered.  The  spurs  on  old  trees,  when 
they  begin  to  extend  too  far  out  from  the  wall, 
should  be  cut  back  a  few  at  a  time ;  this  will,  no 
doubt,  lead  to  the  sacrifice  of  a  number  of 
blossoms,  but  the  improved  quality  of  the  fruit 
resulting  will  amply  compensate  for  the  reduction 
in  numbers.  Old  trees  that  showsigns  of  approach- 
ing weakness  will  be  greatly  benefited  by  the 
suiface  soil  being  removed  down  to  the  roots 
and  a  fresh  mixture  of  rich  loam  and  lime  rubble 
added,  treading  it  very  firm  and  finishing  with  a 
good  mulch  of  farmyard  manure.  When  the 
roots  enter  this  fresh  compost,  the  cleaner  and 
healthier  growth  and  the  finer  fruit  will  soon 
make  this  fact  apparent.  A  very  satisfactory 
method  of  improving  aged  trees  is  to  lift  all  the 
roots  on  one  side  of  the  tree  and  relay  them  in 
a  fresh  compost,  raising  any  of  the  roots  that  may 
be  getting  into  deep  and  unfertile  soil.  The 
operation  should  be  repeated  on  the  other  side 
nf  the  tree  after  an  interval  of  two  seasons. 
We  have  found  Pears  that  had  produced  a  very 
indifferent  crop  of  fruit  for  several  years  much 
benefited  by  the  above  treatment. 

The  Wimer  Pruning  of  Plums  will  be 
about  the  same  as  that  recommended  for  Apples 
and  Pears.  All  the  short  natural  spurs  must  be 
strictly  preserved,  but  long  ones,  and  any  short 
thoots  left  at  the  time  of  the  summer  pruning, 
thould  be  shortened  to  the  basal  wood-bud, 
which  can  be  easily  distinguished  from  the  plump 
flower-buds. 

Vines  — It  is  now  time  that  all  preparations 
for  starting  Muscats,  Lady  Downes,  and  late- 
keeping  varieties  should  be  completed,  the  first 
week  of  February  being  our  usual  date  for  start- 
ing these,  so  as  to  give  them  a  long  steady  season 
of  growth  and  bring  the  fruit  to  maturity  by 
ihe  middle  of  September.  Avoid  keeping  the 
'pmperalure  too  high  ;  a  night  temperature  of 
.50"  is  quite  enough  to  begin  with,  gradually 
raising  it.  as  the  days  lengthen.  The  Hamburgh 
vineries  from  which  an  autumn  crop  is  required 
may  be  kept  quite  cool  and  airy  fur  a  month  or 
fix  weeks  yet.  The  earlier  started  Hamburghs 
will  now  require  regular  attention  in  disbudding, 
stopping,  &o.  D.sbudding  should  be  done  in  an 
early  stage  of  growth,  leaving  only  one  strong 
growth  to  each  spur.  Stop  the  shoot  at  the 
third  leai  beyond  the  bunch,  and  after  the  bunch 


is  set  the  shoot  may  be  again  extended  a  few  more 
leaves. 

Early  Pot  Vines  in  flower  should  have  a 
night  temperature  of  65»  to  70",  rising  10"  to  15° 
through  the  day,  but  if  the  outside  air  be  very 
cold  a  lower  temperature  will  be  better  than 
employing  excessive  fire  heat.  Distribute  the 
pollen  daily  by  passing  a  fine  feather,  brush,  or 
rabbit's  tail  very  lightly  over  the  bunches. 

Thomas  Wilson. 

Olamis  Castle  Gardens,  N.B. 

KITCHEN  GARDEN. 
Making  Hot-beds. — Where  the  material  for 
hot-beds  is  ready  proceed  with  making  the  beds. 
If  deep  brick  pits  are  available  for  this  purpose, 
throw  in  the  material,  shaking  it  out  well,  and 
make  firm  evenly  by  well  treading  all  over  the  bed 
as  the  filling  in  proceeds.  The  depth  of  the  bed 
should  not  be  less  than  4  feet,  5  feet  or  even 

6  feet  not  being  too  much,  as  the  decayed 
material  can  always  be  turned  to  good  account 
when  emptying  the  pits  in  the  autumn.  Cover 
to  a  depth  of  15  inches  with  good  soil ;  the  same 
soil  can  be  used  many  times  without  being 
renewed,  by  enriching  with  well-deoayed  manure 
and  leaf-mould. 

For  Portable  Frames,  make  the  beds  3  feet 
wider  on  all  sides  than  the  frame  itself ;  extra 
care  must  be  taken  to  make  these  beds  quite  firm 
and  even,  otherwise  the  frames  will  settle  in 
all  directions.  The  material  can  be  built  up 
round  the  woodwork  of  the  frame,  and  will  con- 
serve a  higher  temperature  inside  ;  these  beds, 
being  generally  made  on  level  ground,  should  be 
at  least  4  feet  high.  Before  planting  or  sowing 
thrust  in  a  stick  or  hot-bed  thermometer  to  make 
sure  that  the  bottom-heat  is  not  too  great,  75" 
being  a  safe  temperature. 

Turnips,  Carrots,  and  Radishes — A  sowing 
of  Turnips  and  Cirrots  may  now  be  made ;  Extra 
Eirly  Milan  is,  I  believe,  the  very  best  Turnip 
for  this  kind  of  work.  Of  Carrots  there  is  a 
greater  choice  of  variety.  Sow  thinly  in  shallow 
drills  6  inches  apart,  covering  the  seeds  lightly. 
When  sown  in  drills  the  crops  are  more  easily 
cleaned  than  when  sown  broadcast.  A  sowing 
of  Radishes  should  also  be  made.  Early  Gem 
being  a  good  variety  for  pit  work.  Air 
must  be  freely  given  to  both  Turnips  and 
Ridishes  when  germination  has  taken  place, 
but  Carrots  require  a  warmer  and  closer  tem- 
perature. 

Potatoes.  — Where  Potatoes  are  forced  in  pits 
a  start  should  be  made  at  once,  using  well- 
sprouted  tubers.  Plant  in  the  ordinary  way, 
allowing  plenty  of  room  to  prevent  tVj  growth 
being  overcrowded.  Veitch's  Ashleaf,  Sutton's 
May  Queen,  and  Sharpe's  Victor  are  good 
varieties  for  pits. 

Parsnips  and  Seakale. — Parsnips  or  Seakale 
left  in  the  ground  should  be  lifted  without  delay. 
Store  the  Parsnips  in  a  pit  or  shed.  The  Sea- 
kale should  have  the  roots  broken  off  with  the 
hand  and  the  crowns  laid  in  a  convenient  place 
until  required  for  successional  batches  for  forcing. 
Select  the  straightest  and  stoutest  of  the  roots — 
thongs — and  prepare  them  for  the  coming 
season.     Cut  them  into  lengths   of   6  inches  or 

7  inches  with  a  sharp  knife,  making  a  straight 
cross  cut  at  the  end  of  the  thong  that  was 
nearest  the  main  root  and  an  oblique  cut  at  the 
other  end.  Tie  them  in  bundles  of  fifty,  and 
place  them  upright  in  soil  under  a  south  wall  to 
"callus,"  covering  the  bundles  with  2  inches  or 
3  inches  of  finely-sifted  Eoil. 

Broccoli. — Broccoli  now  fit  for  uee,  if  in 
quantity,  are  better  lifted  with  a  good  ball  of 
soil  and  placed  either  in  a  cold  pit  or  under  a 
south  wall,  where  they  can  be  easily  protected. 
Those  left  in  the  bed  must  be  protected  from 
frost  and  rair,  or  the  heads  will  be  spoiled  in 
a  young  stale.  I  find  that  where  rats  are 
numerous  a  Broccoli  bed  affords  good  cover. 
Search  should  be  made  occaeionally  to  Fee 
that  these   have   no  chance    to  eetabluh   ihem- 


Eelves,    for    if  allowed    to  remain    undisturbed 
they  will  soon  make  havoc  with  the  plants. 

J.  Jaqobs. 
Bryanalon  Gardens,  Blandford 
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RULES     FOR    CORRESPONDENTS. 

Questions  and  Answreps.— 7A«  Editor  intends 
to  make  The  Garden  help/ul  to  all  readers  who  desire  assist- 
aiice,  no  matter  what  the  branch  o/  gardening  inay  be,  and 
with  that  object  will  jnake  a  special  feature  of  the  *'  Answers 
to  Correspondents"  column.  All  communications  should 
be  clearly  and  concisely  vmtten  on  one  side  of  the  paper 
only,  and  addressed  to  the  Editor  of  The  Garden, 
SO,  Tavistock  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C.  Letters  on  busi- 
Tiess  should  be  sent  to  the  Publisher.  The  name  and 
address  of  the  sender  are  required  in  addition  to  any 
designatioji  he  may  desire  to  be  used  in  the  paper.  When 
more  than  one  query  is  se7it,  each  shoxUd  be  on  a  separate 
piece  of  paper. 

Le^ral  Points.— JTe  are  prepared  to  answer  questions 
of  law  which  have  anything  to  do  with  the  subject  of 
gardening  and  forestry.  The  questions  should  be  as  clear 
as  possible.  Answers  will  be  found  in  a  separate  column 
headed  "Legal  Points." 


ROSE    GARDEN. 

Pruning  Climbing  Roses  {O.  G.  S.). — The 
best  time  to  do  the  chief  pruning  of  climbing 
Roses  under  glass  is  soon  after  they  have 
blossomed  in  the  spring,  then  the  following 
summer's  growth  will  blossom  the  next  spring. 
It  generally  happens,  however,  that  there  are 
several  soft,  sappy  growths,  and  also  a  number  of 
twiggy  laterals,  to  deal  with  in  the  spring.  Cut  the 
former  hard  back,  and  shorten  the  laterals  to 
two  to  four  eyes,  according  to  their  strength, 
the  weakest  being  pruned  the  hardest.  We  should 
strongly  advise  you  to  give  a  little  gentle  heat  at 
once,  and  not  wait  for  frost  before  applying  heat. 
If  you  desire  Roses  fairly  early,  and  also  if  you 
want  good  ripened  wood  for  another  season,  the 
Roses  should  be  in  bloom  by  April  or  early  in 
May.  After  pruning  in  spring  apply  plenty  of 
heat  and  moisture  in  the  atmosphere,  and  the 
roots  must  not  be  forgotten.  Roman  Hyacinths 
are  not  often  used  after  they  have  once  flowered, 
but  if  you  have  an  odd  corner  of  the  garden  you 
do  not  care  much  about,  the  bulbs,  if  planted 
there,  would  give  you  a  little  useful  bloom  another 
Feason.  Scillas  may  be  forced  with  Roman 
Hyacinths.  It  might  be  advisable  to  plant  the 
Scillas  about  a  week  later  than  the  Hyacinths. 

Protecting  and  Manuring  Roses  iPuzzltd). 
The  advantages  of  earthing  up  Tea,  Hybrid  Tea, 
and  other  more  or  less  tender  Roses  are  so  widely 
recognised  at  the  present  day  that  no  question  of 
the  small  expense  should  enter  into  consideration. 
We  quite  understand  your  difficulty,  but  we  think 
you  will  not  find  it  so  great  as  you  imagine.  It 
would  never  do  to  draw  up  the  soil  around  plants 
that  are  planted  closely  together,  but  if  you  had 
some  old  pot  soil  and  burnt  garden  refuse  pre- 
pared, and  gave  each  plant  about  a  shovelful  of 
I  his,  a  cartload  would  go  a  long  way.  In  a  very 
severe  winter  plants  unprottcted  would  probably 
be  killed  outright,  while  the  protected  plants 
would  spring  up  again  from  beneath  the  protec- 
ting soil.  As  to  removing  the  latter,  the  small 
quantity  used  could  he  spread  upon  the  beds  to 
the  advantage  of  the  plants.  This  niatler  of 
transplanting  Roses  is  one  of  much  importance, 
and  we  should  strorgly  recommend  yau  to  adopt 
it,  only  the  work  should  be  orried  out  in 
October  or  early  in  November.  When  trans- 
planting, give  each  plant  about  its  roots  a  shovel- 
ful or  two  of  prepared  compost,  consisting  of 
loam,  two  parts ;  well-rotlod  Cucumber-bed 
manure,  one  part ;  and  a  little  bone-meal — say,  a 
6-icoh  potful  to  a  barrow-load  of  soil.  Burnt 
garden  refuse  would  be  a  valuable  addition.  As 
to  manuiingestablithed  Rotes,  ll.ere  IB,  we  admit, 
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a  great  difiference  of  opinion.  We  have  found 
that  a  dreasing  of  well-rotted  farmyard  manure 
given  to  the  beds  and  borders  in  November,  and 
then  lightly  forked  in,  has  had  excellent  results. 
Before  applying  the  manure  we  give  the  soil  a 
dressing  ot  basic  slag,  at  the  rate  of  4oz  to  6oz, 
per  square  yard.  If  you  have  not  already  minured 
your  plants  it  will  not  be  too  late  now.  We  do 
not  advise  other  artificial  manures,  although 
many  rosarians  use,  in  addition  to  the  above,  a 
dressing  of  superphosphate  in  the  spring,  at  the 
rate  of  about  3  )Z.  per  square  yard.  Tonks' 
manure,  a  recipe  for  which  we  recently  gave,  is 
an  excellent  aid  to  successful  Rose  culture. 
These  winter  and  early  spring  manurings  are 
supplemented  with  liquid  manure  applied  in  May 
and  June. 

Roses  AND  Sweet  Peas  (/.  W.). — Mme.  Alfred 
Carri^re,  Aim^a  Vibert,  Mme.  Jules  Gravereaux, 
and  Longworth  Rimbler  are  all  summer  and 
autumn  flowering  Roses,  in  contradistinction  to 
such  as  Crimson  Rambler,  which  flowers  in  July 
only.  Any  of  those  would  suit  your  purpose.  The 
ground  is  now  very  wet  and  cold,  so  you  would  do 
better  to  defer  planting  until  March.  If  you  obtain 
a  good  pot-grown  plant  it  will  bloom  this  year,  as 
it  need  not  be  cut  back.  If  you  purchase  a  plant 
taken  up  from  the  open  ground  its  shoots  must 
be  out  back  at  planting  time,  and  so  you  would 
get  no  flower  this  year.  Give  the  Sweet  Peas  in 
pots  all  the  air  you  can,  unless  it  is  very  cold  or 
windy  weather.  Place  them  so  that  they  have 
all  the  light  possible.  Put  them  into  larger  pots 
as  soon  as  they  are  well  rooted,  giving  them  rich 
soil. 

Climbing  Roses  {Raughley). — The  Rotes  you 
name  will  cover  the  arches,  but  you  might  have 
chosen  better  ones.  In  fact,  your  whole  selection 
is  not  very  good.  Wichuraiana  Alberio  Birbier 
is  an  excellent  Rose  for  arches.  Franjoia  Foucard 
and  Paul  Transon  are  other  good  varieties  of 
wichuriiana  which  are  absent  from  your  list. 
Bennett's  Seedling,  Felicity  Perpetue,  Mme. 
d'Arblay,  Aimee  Vibert,  and  Mme.  Alfred 
Carri^re  are  all  good  Roses  suitable  for  your 
purpose.  Wallflower  is  a  lovely  Rose  for  arches. 
We  should  revise  your  list  to  read  as  follows : 
Dorothy  Perkins,  Waltham  Rimbler,  Carmine 
Pillar,  Thalia,  Alberic  Birbier,  Fran9ois  Foucard, 
Paul  Transon,  Bennett's  Seedling,  Mme. 
d'Arblay,  Jersey  Beauty,  Aimi^s  Vibert,  Ruby 
Queen,  Ren^  Andr^,  Mme.  Alfred  Carrifere, 
Wallflower,  and  Reine  Olga  de  Wurtemburg. 

Chas.  HotUgate. — Yea,  you  will  find  it  far  better  to  flU 
each  of  the  beds  with  one  variety  of  Hose  rather  than 
with  two  or  three.  By  doing  so  you  will  get  a  more  striking 
effect  than  by  mixing  the  colours.  Three  excellent  Koses 
for  garden  beds  are  Caroline  Testout,  Gitiss  an  Teplitz, 
and  TJlrich  Brunner,  placing  Caroline  Testout  in  the 
centre  bed.  We  should  prefer  to  have  standards  in  the 
centre  rather  than  half  standards,  for  all  the  three 
varieties  mentioned  are  strong  growers,  and  bloom  in 
summer  and  in  autumn. 


TREES   AND   SHRUBS. 

Mixed  Planting  of  Forest  Trees  {J.  G.  G.) 
The  practice  of  planting  indiscriminately  all 
kinds  of  forest  trees,  and  distributing  them 
throughout  the  plantations  with  the  regularity 
of  the  patterns  upon  a  wall-paper,  is  at  once 
opposed  to  science  and  to  correct  taste.  Few 
foresters  can  boast  of  soils  adapted  to  the  growth 
of  any  great  number  of  species  in  the  same 
enclosure,  and  the  recurrence  of  the  same  forms 
and  tints  in  spring,  summer,  and  autumn  at 
regular  intervals  throughout  the  woodlands 
entirely  destroys  the  spirit  of  planting.  It  may 
often  be  advisable  to  mix  up  the  deep  and  shallow- 
rooting  trees,  so  that  the  soil  may  be  well  occupied 
from  its  surface  downwards.  Besides,  some  of 
those  trees  whose  roots  penetrate  the  deepest 
bring  up  to  the  surface,  and  scatter  over  the  land 
by  their  fall  of  leaves,  substances  beneficial  to 
other  trees  whose  roots  do  not  descend  deeply 
enough  to  reach  them.  These  substances  have 
also  a  beneficial  effect  upon  the  herbage  which 
springs  up  after  the  land  is  either  partially  or 
entirely  cleared  of  timber. 


The  White  Poplar  {County). — The  beauty  of 
Poplars  in  autumn  is  far  more  noteworthy  when 
numbers  of  trees  are  taken  together  than  in  any 
single  specimen.  Sometimes  the  Mountain  Ash 
fades  to  a  splendid  red  colour  and  is  very 
beautiful  in  itself,  but  it  is  very  uncertain,  and 
one  specimen  will  do  so  while  another  will  not. 
The  White  Poplar,  however,  is  the  most  beautiful 
common  tree  in  this  respect  when  half  of  its 
leaves  assume  a  fine  yellow  colour,  while  the  rest 
show  all  manner  of  weaker  tones  of  yellow  till 
you  come  to  the  youngest,  which  have  their  own 
inimitable  pearly  sheen  in  the  most  bewitching 
contrast  with  the  yellow  in  the  middle  of  the 
tree. 

Planting  Evergreens  {H.  fi.).— Not  only  can 
this  be  safely  done  in  the  spring,  but  if  it  cannot 
be  carried  out  in  early  autumn  it  is  best  deferred 
until  late  spring.  You  should  not  do  the  planting 
in  March,  but  should  wait  until  April.  March 
is  about  the  worst  month  for  this  work,  on  account 
of  the  cold  drying  winds  which  olten  prevail 
during  that  month.  If,  however,  you  are  not 
going  to  leave  Eagland  until  mid-Ojtober  there 
will  be  plenty  of  time  to  do  the  work  before  you 
go,  as  September  and  early  October  are  the  most 
suitable  times.  Evergreen  shrubs  should  be 
transplanted  while  the  roots  are  active.  It  you 
cannot  complete  the  work  before  mid-Oatober 
defer  its  completion  until  April.  If  jou  carry 
out  the  transplanting  in  these  months,  preeerving 
as  many  roots  as  possible,  and  keeping  the  shrubs 
well  watered  after  the  planting,  there  will  be 
little  danger  of  failure. 

Landscape  Gardener. — The  following  trees  should  suit 
your  purpose  :  Evergreen —  Common  Holly,  Evergreen 
Oak,  Pinus  austriaca,  Pinus  contorta,  Pinua  Laricio,  Finua 
Pinaster,  Pinus  montana,  and  Pinus  sylvestis.  Trees — 
Betula  alba  (Birch),  Crattcgus  Oxyacantha  (Hawthorn), 
Fraxinus  excelsior  (Ash),  Laburnum,  Prunua  Padus  (Bird 
Cherry),  Pyrus  Aria  (White  Beam  Tree),  Pyrus  Aucuparia 
(Mountain  Ash),  Salix  alba  (White  Willow),  Salix  Caprea 
(Goat  Willow  or  "  Palm  "),  and  Wych  Elm.  A  few  shrubs 
of  exceptionable  merit  for  such  a  position  are  Atriplex 
Halimus,  Colutea  arborescens,  Caragana  arborescens, 
Halimdodendron  argenteum,  Brooms,  Hippoph<ei  rham- 
noides,  Lycium  europium,  double-flowered  and  cut-leaved 
Bramble,  Tamarisk,  Ulex  europceus  (Furze  or  Gorse),  and 
the  double-flowered  kind. 
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Gbsneras  {A.  H.  R.). — You  must  be  careful 
not  to  carry  out  the  dryingoff  process  too  severely, 
that  is,  if  they  belong  to  that  section  with  creep- 
ing caterpillar-like  rhizomes.  Those  kinds,  such 
as  cardinalis  and  macrantha,  which  form  solid 
tubers  after  the  manner  of  a  Gloxinia,  are  not  so 
quickly  afi'eoted  by  drought.  When  they  are 
dormant,  keep  them  on  the  stage  of  a  house  with 
a  temperature  of  45"  to  55*.  Underneath  the 
stage  some  of  them  may  get  too  wet  from  drip, 
or  too  dry  if  near  the  pipes.  Unless  great  care 
is  taken  some  of  the  best  forms  may  be  lost. 
The  soil  must  be  dry,  without  reaching  the  stage 
of  extreme  drought.  From  the  middle  to  the  end 
of  February  is  a  good  time  to  start  them  again. 
Turn  out  the  soil  from  the  pots  and  pick  out  every 
rhizome  or  tuber.  Then  prepare  a  compost  of 
equal  parts  of  loam  and  leaf-mould,  with  some 
sand,  well  breaking  it  up  by  the  hand,  but  do  not 
sift  it  in  any  way.  A  pot  4  inches  in  diameter  is  a 
suitable  size  for  three  rhizomes,  which  should  be 
arranged  in  such  a  way  that  their  growing  points 
are  toward  the  edge  of  the  pot.  Place  the 
rhizomes  so  that  there  is  half  an  inch  of  soil  over 
their  tops.  The  rhizomes  may  be  laid  on  a  level 
surface  of  soil  before  being  covered.  The  pots 
should  be  placed  in  a  good  light  position  in  a 
temperature  of  50"  to  60",  and  a  little  water 
given,  which  must  of  course  be  increased  as  the 
plants  develop.  Throughout  the  summer  hardly 
any  artificial  heat  will  be  necessary  ;  shade  from 
hot  sun.  As  you  require  yours  for  late  blooming 
they  should  be  kept  without  fire  heat  as  long  as 
possible,  but  as  the  nights  get  cold,  from  the 
middle  to  the  end  of  August,  a  little  will  be 
necessary.  They  will  flower  well  in  a  temperature 
of  55°  to  60".  If  the  plants  are  potted  in  4-inch 
pots  as  above  advised,  they  should  some  time 


during  May  be  ready  to  shift  into  pots  5  inches 
or  6  inches  in  diameter. 

Growing  Bruomansias  (W.  (V. ).— Both  Brug- 
mansia  (Datura)  arborea  and  B.  sanguinea  are 
large-growing  plants,  in  fact,  almost  trees  in 
habit.  They  each  form  a  stout  erect  stem  that 
divides  into  a  head  of  sturdy  branches,  and  when 
from  9  feet  to  1'2  feet  high  they  flower  profusely. 
The  Brugmansias  may  be  planted  out  in  a 
prepared  bed  in  the  greenhouse,  or  if  preferred 
grown  in  large  pots  or  tubs.  In  this  latter  case 
the  plants  can,  if  required,  be  stood  out  of  doors 
during  the  summer.  They  need  exactly  the  same 
treatment  as  a  Fuchsia  ;  that  is  to  say,  if  repotting 
is  needed  it  should  be  done  in  the  spring,  liberal 
treatment  given  during  the  summer  months,  and  in 
winter  a  period  of  rest.  At  that  season  all  the 
leaves  drop,  except  one  or  two  of  the  young  ones 
at  the  points  of  the  shoots,  and  when  in  this  con- 
dition they  need  very  little  water.  Bougain- 
villea  glabra  sanderiana  can  be  grown  and 
flowered  well  in  a  pot,  the  principal  consideration 
being  liberal  treatment  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
spring  and  throughout  the  summer  ;  then,  when 
the  flowering  period  is  over — which,  particularly 
if  the  plants  are  grown  cool,  will  not  be  till  the 
autumn — the  plants  should  be  kept  drier  at 
the  root  and  wintered  in  a  temperature  of 
50"  to  55".  Eirly  in  the  spring  the  vigorous 
shoots  may  be  spurred  in,  and  any  exhausted 
wood  removed  ;  after  this  the  plants  will  break 
freely  into  new  growth.  If  repotting  is  needed 
It  should  be  done  as  soon  as  the  young  shoots 
begin  to  grow.  It  will  not  flower  till  large  and 
strong,  and  needs  plenty  of  heat  and  moisture 
during  the  growing  season.  Large  bulbs  of  this 
are  from  1  foot  to  1  foot  6  inches  high. 

The  Fuchsia  (B.  J.  Atkhuon). —This  is  a  deciduous 
plant,  and  does  not  re^^uire  much  attention  in  winter. 
After  the  leaves  drop  the  plants  may  be  removed  any- 
where provided  they  are  secure  against  frosts.  Verbenas 
and  Petunias  pass  the  winter  on  a  shelf  near  the  glass  in 
a  vinery  or  Peach  house.  The  first  named  are  very  liable 
to  be  attacked  by  green  fly  and  mildew,  but  they  are  easily 
destroyed,  or  if  early  precautions  are  taken  they  would 
not  be  attacked. 

Inouno. — We  give  you  the  names  of  several  free- 
flowering  stove  climbers  which  bloom  at  the  same  time, 
so  you  will  be  able  to  choose  those  of  the  colours  you 
prefer.  AUamanda  grandiflora,  yellow,  summer;  Bjugain- 
villea  glabra,  rose  piuk,  summer  ;  Gloriosa  superba,  orange 
and  red,  July  ;  Solanum  Wendlandi,  lilac  blue,  summer;. 
Passifiora  racemosa,  red,  June;  Bignonia  magnifica,, 
crimson,  summer  ;  Stephanoiis  floribunda,  white,  early 
summer  ;  Cierodendron  ThomsooiB,  crimson  and  white,, 
summer.  Yuu  would  probably  find  the  Cierodendron  and 
the  Bougainvillea  as  satisfactory  as  any  for  the  position 
you  name. 

Teffmri/.— The  leaves  of  Pancraliums  are  rather  liable  to . 
be  attacked  by  thrips,  particularly  if  the  atmosphere  is. 
dry.  Syringing  will  tend  to  keep  them  down  to  a  certain, 
extent,  but  in  carrying  this  out  care  should  be  taken  that 
the  undersides  of  the  leaves  are  well  wetted,  for  on  this, 
point  we  note  that  you  say  the  syringe  is  plied  over  them.. 
If  directly  the  least  signs  of  thrips  are  visible  you  were  to. 
vaporise  the  structure  with  the  XL  All  Vaporiser  these- 
pests  would  give  no  trouble  for  some  time,  when  the: 
dose  might  be  repeated.  If  you  have  only  a  very  few.- 
plants,  instead  of  vaporising,  the  leaves  may  be  sponged; 
particularly  on  the  undersides,  with  soft  soap  and  water. 

S,  P.— The  Geranium  leaves  present  the  appearance  of 
having  been  badly  attacked  by  aphides  or  green  fly  during 
their  earlier  stages.  The  discoloured  spots  are  caused  by 
the  punctures  of  these  insects,  made  when  the  leaves  were 
very  young,  and  they  became  enlarged  as  the  leaves 
increased  in  size.  The  way  to  check  this  trouble  is  by 
occasional  vaporising  with  the  XL  All  A'aporiser  to  keep 
the  plants  free  of  insect  pests.  A  good  light  position  and 
a  free  circulation  of  air  help  to  keep  Geraniums  clean. 
If  your  plants  are  free  from  insects,  they  will  with  the 
brighter  weather  soon  grow  out  of  these  disfigurements, 
when  all  that  is  needed  is  to  keep  a  sharp  look  out  for  the 
first  signs  of  these  pests,  and  at  once  take  measures  to 
destroy  them. 

A.  F.  C— The  name  of  the  enclosed  flower  is  Ornitho- 
galum  lacteum,  a  very  old  plant  in  gardens,  having  been 
introduced  from  South  Africa  as  long  ago  as  1796  ;  but  it  is 
now  very  seldom  seen.  It  will  not  succeed  out  of  doors, 
but  needs  the  protection  of  a  greenhouse.  After  flowering, 
the  plants  should  have  a  good  light  position  assigned  them, 
and  be  watered  regularly  as  before,  till  the  leaves  show 
signs  of  going  to  rest,  when  the  water  supply  must  be 
diminished,  and  finally  discontinued  altogether.  Then, 
having  been  totally  dormant  and  quite  dry  for  six  weeks  or 
two  months,  the  plants  should  be  turned  out  of  their  pots 
and  the  bulbs  shaken  clear  of  soil.  Then  repot  them  as 
before.  Give  but  little  water  till  they  start  into  growth, 
when  the  water  supply  must  be  increased.  If  the  beauty 
and  lasting  properties  of  this  flower  were  better  known,  it 
would  certainly  be  more  often  met  with  in  gardens. 
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ORCHIDS. 

Ornithidium  coccinbum  (Sopronitis  ornithi- 
didm)  (  W.  G.). — This  does  best  in  t,  raft  or  on  a 
piece  of  Tree  Fern  stem,  and  in  the  warmest 
part  of  the  structure.  Oacidium  cavendishianum 
and  0.  luridum  do  not  form  pseudo-bulbs,  ai  in 
most  epiphytal  Orchids,  therefore  they  must  not 
be  kept  too  dry  at  any  time.  Taken  altogether 
we  are  somewhat  surprised  at  your  lack  of 
success  in  flowering  the  Orchids  named.  All  the 
plants  are,  you  say,  healthy,  but  perhaps  not 
•ufficiently  ripened ;  that  is  to  say,  they  may 
have  been  too  heavily  shaded  to  flower,  for 
while  direct  sunshine  during  the  hottest  part  of 
the  day  is  hurtful,  yet  a  certain  amount  is 
necessary  to  the  production  of  blossoms.  The 
plants  may  be  too  small  to  bloom.  If  you  could 
manage  it  a  very  good  plan  would  be  to  show 
your  collection,  and  the  conditions  under  which 
they  are  grown,  to  some  specialist,  who  being 
on  the  spot  could  readily  indicate  your  weak 
points. 

CyPRIPEDIUM     INSIGNE    I'OR   WINTER   DiOORA- 

TION  (J.  O.  G.). — For  the  above  purpose  this  is 
one  of  the  beet  winter  flowers  we  have.  The 
choicer  kinds  that  bloom  at  this  season  will  not 
stand  fogs,  and  the  leaves  soon  assume  an  un- 
healthy cast,  but  C.  insigne,  provided  it  is  in 
robust  health,  resists  fog  better  than  many  plants 
requiring  more  care.  For  cutting,  the  flowers 
are  useful  on  account  of  their  long-lasting  pro- 
perties, and  though  they  may  not  be  termed 
graceful,  yet,  when  set  up  with  some  light 
foliage,  they  present  a  good  appearance.  We  find 
the  cooler  the  plants  can  be  grown  the  better ; 
indeed,  when  practicable,  we  like  to  grow  them  in 
cold  frames  facing  north  during  the  summer 
months,  leaving  the  sashes  off  t.t  night  to  allow 
the  plants  to  get  the  night  dews.  When  this  is 
done,  the  leaves  are  sturdier,  shorter,  and  have 
more  substance,  and  the  plants  throw  up  a  wealth 
of  bloom  for  autumn  decoration.  We  do  not  care 
for  very  large  pots  ;  from  7  inches  to  10  inches  are 
the  most  serviceable,  being  more  readily  moved, 
also  more  useful  for  house  decoration. 

W.  M.  D. — The  flower  sent  is  a  very  good  form  of 
Cjpripedium  iDSigne  montanum,  but  whether  it  is  abso- 
lutely distinct  from  every  other  one  of  the  great  number 
of  0.  insigne  forms  grown  we  cannot  say.  You  should 
exhibit  it  before  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society's  Orchid 
committee,  Vmcent  Square,  Westminster. 

/7arroi(i.— Odontoglossum  Cervantesi  punctatissimum  is 
a  very  profusely  spotted  form  of  the  type,  the  sepals  and 
petals  being  thickly  covered  with  bright  rosy  pink 
markings.  It  occasionally  crops  up  among  importations 
of  the  species,  but  is  far  from  plentiful.  Like  the  type  it 
delights  in  cool,  shady,  and  moist  quarters,  and  the  roots 
must  be  confined  to  pots  or  pans  of  limited  size.  Equal 
parts  of  peat  and  moss  should  be  used  as  compost,  only  a 
thin  layer  on  the  surface  being  required.  Keep  the  roots 
in  a  nice  moist  condition  all  the  year  round. 

W.  R.  B. — The  temperature  you  are  maintaining  for 
Coelogyne  cristata  is  quite  right.  Do  not  keep  water  in  the 
saucers  under  the  plants,  only  water  when  the  compost 
has  become  fairly  dry.  Take  care  that  they  do  not  suffer 
from  the  want  of  water,  so  as  to  cause  undue  shrivelling 
of  the  pseudo-bulbs.  After  flowering  be  careful  to  cut 
away  only  the  flower-stem.  When  the  new  growth  advances 
freely  is  the  season  for  copious  supplies  of  water,  main- 
taining that  course  till  the  new  pseudo-bulb  is  fully 
developed,  then  again  reduce  the  quantity  of  water  afforded. 

W.  H.  ./a/yiieson.— Ljclia  anceps  barkeriana  is  not  so 
large  as  many  others,  but  very  deeply  coloured,  the  narrow 
sepals  and  petals  being  bright  rosy  purple,  the  lip  much 
deeper  in  colour,  showing  up  the  yellow  crest  well. 
Fotnierly  rare,  it  is  still  far  from  plentiful,  a  larger  and 
paler  form  having  in  some  cases  to  do  duty  for  it.  It  makes 
a  splendid  contrast  to  the  white  varieties,  than  which  it 
is  much  freer  blooming.  Grown  in  small  baskets  or  on 
rafts  in  a  good  light  it  requires  an  ample  water  supply 
while  growing,  but  when  at  rest  very  little  will  suffice. 
Repot  this  plant  early  before  the  roots  get  far  advanced  ; 
in  fact,  when  the  flowers  are  over  the  sooner  it  is  done  the 
better. 

It'.  G.— Dendrobium  dalhousieanum  is  a  vigorous  Orchid 
that  will  reach  a  height  of  4  feet  to  0  feet,  and  flowers  in 
the  spring.  It  needs  liberal  treatment  when  growing,  and 
a  period  of  rest  in  winter,  but  even  at  that  time  must  not 
be  parched  up.  Liclia  purpurata,  L.  superbiens,  and  L. 
tenebrosa,  all  thrive  in  what  is  known  as  the  Cattleya 
house,  that  is  to  say,  in  j  ust  such  a  temperature  as  you  name. 
Generally  speaking,  L.  purpurata  flowers  in  May,  L. 
tenebrosa  in  ,Tuly,  and  L.  superbiens  towards  the  winter. 
These  need  less  water  when  the  growth  is  completed  than 
before,  but  they  must  not  be  allowed  to  get  too  dry. 
Bchomburgkia  tibiclris  is  a  fine  showy  Orchid  when  in 
bloom,  which  is  usually  late  in  the  spring  or  early  summer. 


Nepenthe.— VliWioat  doubt  your  C.  bicolor  is  a  very 
good  variety,  and  will  come  much  better  when  it  flowers 
at  its  proper  season,  which  is  early  autumn.  Yes,  there  is 
a  Masdevallia  Pourbaixi.  It  was  obtained  by  crossing 
M.  Veitchi  with  M.  caudala.  It,  is  very  beautiful,  a  good 
grower,  and  free  in  producing  flowers,  which  should  come 
in  April. 

FLOWER   GARDEN. 

Narrow  BoRDBR  (,8.  C). — Some  of  the  Phloxes 
named  are  rather  new,  having  been  sent  out  but 
two  seasons,  but  any  of  the  hardy  plant  dealers 
would  supply  them  or  others  just  as  good.  They 
are  all  perennial.  Phloxes  are  not  usually  a 
success  in  very  dry  soils,  unless  under  the  beet 
system  of  cultivation.  For  the  narrow  border 
near  the  house  a  good  display  of  annuals  might 
be  tried,  such,  for  example,  as  Candytuft,  Dianthus 
Heddewigi,  the  Rocket  Larkspurs,  Lupins,  and 
Eschscholtzias  in  variety,  not  omitting  the  new 
Carmine  King,  which  is  unique  in  colour.  For 
the  driest  part  use  Gazinia  splendens,  which 
requires  an  early  start  to  obtain  good  plants 
for  bedding  out.  You  may  use  the  Gazinia, 
white  leaved  Cineraria  maritima,  and  Fuchsia, 
say  2  feet  high,  for  a  bordering.  Other  plants 
such  as  Heliotrope  and  Ivy-leaved  Pelargoniums 
could  be  used. 

Border  Carnations  {Serepea). — Twelve  good 
varieties  of  border  Carnations  are  :  Medea,  dark 
apricot ;  Agnes  Sorrel,  crimson  ;  Lady  Hindlip 
and  Sundridge,  scarlet ;  Miss  Audrey  Camp- 
bell, yellow  ;  The  Burn,  pink  ;  Bulla  Donna,  red  ; 
Mephisto,  crimson  ;  Countess  of  Paris,  blush 
white  ;  Seymour  Corkran,  light  amber  ;  Hidalgo, 
fancy  ;  and  Anne  Boleyn,  salmon.  The  very  best 
white  is  George  Maquay,  although  it  is  closely 
followed  in  point  of  merit  by  Trojin.  Why  do 
you  not  grow  seedling  Carnations  if  it  is  simply 
abundance  of  bloom  that  you  require?  We 
have  seen  plants  that  were  raised  from  seed 
sown  in  April  of  the  preceding  year  bearing 
literally  sheaves  of  blossoms.  Seedling  Carna- 
tions produce  a  certain  percentage  of  single 
flowers,  but  the  great  majority  are  double.  Of 
course,  you  do  not  get  exhibition  blooms  in  this 
way,  but  if  good  seed  is  procured  the  flowers  leave 
very  little  to  be  desired,  and  they  are  borne  in 
the  greatest  profusion. 

Moss  ON  Lawn  (H.  G.  Hawker). — Yes,  this 
question  has  been  answered  before,  but  as  it  is 
one  that  s  often  asked  we  publish  an  answer 
now.  Moss  on  a  lawn  invariably  denotes  either 
poverty  of  the  soil  or  bad  drainage.  If  the  latter  is 
the  cause  the  drainage  must  be  put  right,  but  it 
is  more  often  the  former  that  is  the  cause.  Try 
to  get  rid  of  the  Moss  first  by  surface  remedies ;  to 
alter  the  drainage  means  cutting  up  the  lawn. 
If  the  lawn  is  small,  rake  out  all  the  Moss  you 
can  ;  if  large,  use  a  toothed  harrow.  When  you 
have  thus  removed  the  Moss  spread  over  the 
lawn  a  mixture  of  lime  and  soil  previously  well 
mixed,  using  one  part  of  lime  to  four  parts  of 
soil.  It  is  advisable  also  to  add  some  lawn 
manure  as  directed  by  the  maker.  One  acre  of 
lawn  takes  about  eight  cartloads  of  the  soil 
mixture.  Some  two  or  three  weeks  afterwards 
sow  some  good  grass  seed  ;  this  will  thicken  the 
lawn  and  so  keep  the  Moss  away.  Begin  the 
work  the  first  week  in  March. 

Plants  for  Damp  Garden  (Haidd). — The 
Japanese  Primrose  (Primula  japonica)  would 
probably  grow  very  well  in  the  moist  and  some- 
what shady  corner  of  your  garden.  We  should 
certainly  plant  one  bed  with  this  Primrose,  When 
well  grown  it  reaches  a  height  of  2  feet  or  more, 
bearing  large  whorls  of  crimson  flowers  for  several 
weeks  in  succession.  It  is  quite  at  home  in  a 
moist,  shady  spot  if  given  a  deep  and  rich  loamy 
soil.  The  Japanese  Anemone  and  the  scarlet 
Lobelia  are  two  other  plants  that  would  grow 
well  in  the  position  you  describe  ;  however,  they 
would  not  flower  until  August.  The  Day  Lily 
(Hemerocallis  flava)  would  probably  be  more  suit- 
able ;  it  has  such  a  sweet  fragrance  that  it  has 
been  called  the  yellow  Tuberose.  Its  large  yellow 
flowers  are  freely  produced  in  July  when  once  the 


plants  have  become  established.  There  are  other 
sorts  of  Day  Lilies,  and  you  might  plant  two  or 
three  in  the  same  bed.  H.  aurantiaca  major, 
with  rich  yellow  flowers,  and  H.  fulva,  a  larger 
plant  than  H.  flava,  with  darker  flowers,  might 
be  planted  in  the  same  bed. 

S.  C. — Good  perennials  for  cutting  are  Galega  otticinalis 
and  alba,  Gaillardias,  Coreopsis,  white  and  red  perennial 
Pea,  any  of  the  Sunflowers  (Helianthus),  Alstromeria  aurea, 
Spanish  Irises,  Flag  Irises,  single  and  double  Pyrethrums, 
Aster  amellus,  A.  cordifolius,  Achillea  The  Pearl,  Chrysan- 
themum maximum  vars.  Achillea  alpina.  Delphinium 
Belladonna,  Montbretias,  Columbines  as  Aquilegia 
chrysantha,  A.  c;erulea  hybrida,  Aster  acris,  Doronicum, 
Pinks,  Tritoma  Macowani,  Campanula  Sloerheimi,  &c. 

S.  C. — If  by  "shaggy  "  you  mean  the  loose  flowers  of  the 
Japanese  sorts,  we  think  such  as  0.  J.  Quintus,  Rubis, 
Ambrose  Thomas,  Notaire  Groz,  Source  d'Or,  Lizzie  Adcock, 
Kyecroft  Glory,  Marie  Masse,  Crimson  Masse,  Harvest 
Home,  Comtesse  Foucher  de  Cariel,  Market  Pink,  Bronze 
Martinmas,  Ac,  would  suit  you.  A  reliable  and  late 
variety,  but  not  loose  in  flower,  is  Jules  Lagravere. 
Cuttings  rooted  or  unrooted  of  these  are  obtainable  at 
very  cheap  rates.  These  could  not  be  depended  upon 
much  after  October  or  mid-November.  For  later  flowering 
Michaelmas  Daisies  would  be  best.  It  would  be  useless 
attempting  seed  raising  of  the  Chrysanthemums  for  the 
purpose  you  name. 

Katie  &  —  (Jaite  safe  from  the  attacks  of  both  mice  and 
birds  are  Sweet  Peas  when  sown  thinly  in  4j-inch  pots  and 
stood  in  a  greenhouse  or  frame.  Perhaps  in  gardens 
where  there  is  much  to  do,  every  little  labour  of  this 
description  renders  doing  it  well  difficult ;  still,  the  filling 
of  100  H-inch  pots  with  soil,  sowing  in  each  one  several 
seeds,  adding  a  little  more  soil,  watering  freely,  and 
standing  the  pots  on  the  fi  jor  of  a  temperate  house,  or  in 
a  gently-heated  fran  e  dods  not  take  long,  and  once  done 
there  can  be  no  doubt  whatever  but  that  great  advantage 
is  gained.  If  it  be  desired  to  have  extra  early  flowers, 
some  of  these  pot  clumps  of  Sweet  Peas  may  be  shifted 
later  into  9-inch  pots,  and  in  these  be  early  bloomed. 

Novice,  Hull.— The  name  of  the  plant  sent  is  Hepatica 
triloba,  which  botanists  call  Anemone  Hepatica.  It 
is  a  well-known  pretty  spring  flowering  subject,  and 
there  are  several  varieties  of  it.  By  far  the  commonest  is 
the  single  blue,  while  other  forms  are  the  white  and  the 
red.  There  are  also  double-flowered  varieties.  The  best 
way  to  treat  yours  is  to  plant  them  out  in  a  border  of 
good  soil,  30  that  they  may  recover  from  the  unsuitable 
treatment  that  has  been  given  them.  Y'ou  cannot  expect 
many  flowers  during  the  forthcoming  spring,  but  next 
year  they  should  give  a  good  display.  You  speak  of  the 
flower  as  insignificant,  but  those  sent  were  deformed  and 
out  of  their  proper  season.  When  in  good  condition  you 
will  find  them  really  very  pretty. 

B.  T.  F. — Canterbury  Bell,  as  is  well  known,  is  a  biennial, 
and  requires  to  be  raised  from  seed  the  year  previous  to 
flowering.  If  the  seed  is  not  sown  till  the  autumn  there  is 
not  sufficient  time  for  the  seedlings  to  make  such  good 
plants  as  those  obtained  from  seed  sown  during  the 
summer  ;  but  all  the  same  the  autumn. sown  seedlings  will 
nearly  all  flower  during  the  following  summer,  and  while 
coming  into  flower  rather  later  than  earlier  sown  seedlings 
the  resulting  plants  would  not  be  so  large.  With  reference 
to  Pyrethrum  roseum,  this  is  a  perennial,  and  although  one 
or  two  flowers  might  be  produced  during  the  following 
summer,  from  plants  raised  in  autumn,  they  will  hardly  be 
at  their  best  till  the  second  year.  Keep  the  plants  in  the 
cold  frames  for  the  winter,  but  give  them  plenty  of  air 
when  the  weather  is  suitable.  Plant  out  in  the  border  in 
March. 


KITCHEN    GARDEN. 

Planting  Potatoes  {Bracken). — Your  strip  of 
land,  10  feet  wide  and  54  feet  long,  should  be 
planted  in  rows,  for  any  early  variety,  2  feet  apart, 
and  for  a  late  variety  2^  feet  apart.  Assuming 
that  you  planted  one-third  the  length,  or 
18  feet  run,  with  an  early  variety  that  would  take 
nine  rows,  and  for  lengths  of  10  feet,  nine  tubers 
in  each  row,  or  eighty-one  in  all.  The  weight  of 
these  would  depend  on  the  size  of  the  tubers  ; 
whole  tubers  should  be  from  3oz.  to  loz.  each. 
Large  ones,  6jz,  to  8jz.,  should  be  cut  down  the 
middle  twenty-four  hours  before  planting.  The 
best  variety  for  you  would  probably  be  the  Early 
Puritan.  The  remainder  of  the  rows  (fourteen),  at 
2^  feet  apart,  should  be  planted  with  similar  sized 
tubers  of  Upto-Date,  late  Potato,  putting  eight 
only  in  each  row,  at,  of  course,  15  inches  apart, 
to  give  these  strong  growers  more  room.  These 
rows  will  require  112  tubers  to  plant  them.  In 
planting,  put  the  sets  fully  5  inches  under  the 
soil.  Plant  about  th»  middle  of  April.  First  dig 
into  the  ground,  about  10  inches,  a  good  dressing 
of  half-decayed  animal  manure.  The  Potatoes 
may  be  planted  with  a  dibber,  making  large  holes 
in  the  ground  for  the  tubers,  or  furrows,  B  inches 
deep,  made  with  a  spade,  at  the  distances  apart 
mentioned. 
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Asparagus  Beds  ((?.  Olive).— For  six  beds 
9  feet  long  by  5  feet  wide  it  will  take  ninety 
plants,  fifteen  to  a  bed,  in  three  rows,  five  roots 
in  a  row  at  18  inches  apart,  one  row  in  the  middle 
and  one  on  each  side  at  a  distance  from  it  of 
18  inches.  The  best  time  to  plant  is  the  last 
week  in  March,  and  the  proper  way  to  do  it  is  to 
rake  off  3  inches  of  the  surface  soil  of  the  beds 
into  the  alleys  or  space  between  the  beds,  then 
spread  out  the  roots  evenly  on  the  surface  of  the 
beds,  where  the  rows  are  to  be  according  to  the 
measures  given.  Throw  upon  the  roots  a  spade- 
ful of  the  soil  from  the  alley,  work  it  well,  and 
press  it  firmly  amongst  the  roots  with  the  hands. 
Afterwards  throw  back  from  the  alley  as  much 
soil  as  will  cover  the  bed  all  over,  roots  and  all, 
with  4  inches  of  soil,  leaving  the  beds  when 
finished  a  few  inches  higher  than  the  alleys  or 
spaces  between.  The  beds  will  require  no  further 
attention  during  the  summer  than  to  keep  clear 
of  weeds.  In  the  autumn,  when  the  grass  is  dead 
and  cleared  off,  give  the  beds  a  dressing,  say, 
2  inches  deep,  of  well-decayed  manure.  You 
must  not  on  any  account  cut  any  this  year,  and 
not  too  much  the  following  year,  but  afterwards 
they  should  repay  you  well  for  waiting  by  giving 
you  good  returns  for  a  lifetime. 

W.  P.  ff.— Your  subsoil  being  a  stiff  clay,  it  will  be 
necessary  for  it  to  be  well-drained  before  the  bed  is  made, 
or  successful  results  cannot  be  looked  for,  aa  ttie  Asparagus 
delights  in  rather  light,  warm,  and  well-drained  soil. 

G.  S.  TltwaitPs.—ThevAlne  of  Celeriac  as  a  winter  vege- 
table is  not  sufficiently  known.  Anyone  who  possesses  a 
garden  may  grow  Celeriac,  as  the  culture  is  very  simple. 
Now  that  Celeiy  has  become  a  favourite  winter  vegetable 
when  boiled,  there  is  a  chance  of  Celeriac  receiving  more 
notice,  as  the  flavour  resembles  that  of  Celery,  and  being 
so  readily  grown  it  should  And  favour.  The  root  when 
boiled  and  served  with  white  sauce  is  a  perfect  dish.  It  is 
one  ot  the  best  vegetables  to  serve  with  poultry.  There 
can  be  no  objection  to  its  preparation,  as  good  roots  sent 
to  the  kitchen  are  soon  cleaned  and  ready  for  use, 
requiring  less  preparation  than  Artichokes,  and  not  much 
skill  in  cooking,  as  if  boiled  gently  and  served  when  soft 
they  possess  the  same  flavour  as  the  best  Celery. 

Miss  Darbyskire.—Ce\eTy  need  not  be  sown  before  early 
March.  Sow  it  in  a  raild  hot-bed  under  glass  in  a 
temperature  of  about  60°  Fahr.,  or  you  may  even  sow 
out  of  doors  in  early  April.  Sow  the  Cabbage  seed  the 
last  week  in  March.  Cauliflower  may  also  be  sown  the 
first  week  in  April,  making  the  seed-bed  on  a  well- 
prepared,  sheltered  border.  You  may  sow  the  seed  of 
Onions  in  March  or  early  April  out  of  doors,  and 
sow  the  seed  of  Brussels  Sprouts  about  the  middle  of 
March  in  shallow  drills.  You  will  thus  see  that  it  is  not 
essential  to  sow  any  of  these  seeds  under  glass  for  an 
ordinary  crop.  You  could,  however,  very  well  sow  some 
seed  under  glass  before  you  leave,  and  take  the  young 
plants  with  you  to  your  summer  residence.  These  would 
give  you  early  supplies,  and  you  could  again  sow  out  of 
doors  as  mentioned  above  for  succeasional  crops. 


FRUIT    GARDEN. 

American  Blight  [Anxiotts).  —  American 
blight  is  a  very  bad  ecourge  in  some  gardens  and 
orchards.  It  is  a  species  of  aphis,  and  amateurs 
will  find  it  in  masses  wherever  there  are  cracks  and 
crevices,  more  especially  in  cankerous  swellings 
on  the  baik  of  the  trees,  brought  on  in  many 
cases  by  their  own  action.  Strong  insecticides, 
including  Gishurst  compound,  well  brushed  into 
the  infested  places  are  an  efiFective,  but  very  slow 
proceeding,  and  to  be  recommended  only  where 
there  are  but  a  few  small  trees  to  be  cleaned. 
Being  well  protected  with  the  woolly  covering, 
American  blight  is  quite  as  hard  to  destroy  as 
mealy  bug  in  plant  stoves.  Insecticides,  notably 
petroleum,  used  in  a  very  strong  state  or 
undiluted,  must  be  injurious  to  the  bark  of  the 
trees  ;  whereas  if  applied  in  conj  auction  with 
very  hot  water  it  is  safe  and  effective. 

Bloom  on  Grapes  {Torquay).  —  Grapes  that 
present  a  polished  appearance,  that  is  to  say,  do 
not  carry  a  good  bloom,  lose  a  point  when  in 
competition  with  those  that  are  more  perfect 
in  that  respect,  and  it  is  equally  certain  they 
are  not  nearly  so  much  admired  either  on  the 
Vines  or  the  dining-table  as  they  would  be  if 
well  furnished  with  bloom.  The  reason  for  this 
formation  of  bloom  we  are  not  able  to  state,  but 
are  strongly  of  opinion  that  it  is  one  of  Nature's 
provisions  for  protecting  the  skins.  If  from  any 
cause  the  bloom  is  destroyed,  the  keeping  quality 


of  the  berries  is  greally  impaired.  For  instance, 
failiug  to  ventiiate  a  house  of  ripe  Grapes 
sufficiently  and  early  enough  to  prevent  a  sudden 
rise  in  the  temperature  from  sun-heat,  this  being 
accompanied  by  a  serious  coodenf-alion  of  moisture 
on  the  naturally  cold  berries,  is  almost  certain  to 
end  in  an  early  decay  of  the  latter.  Especially 
is  this  the  case  when  this  so-called  "sweating" 
is  not  stopped  soon  enough  to  prevent  the 
moisture  trickling  down  the  berries. 

Pear  Pitmaston  Duchess  {L  J.  Swaine). — 
Quite  young  wall  trees  produce  fruit,  while 
those  six  years  old  aud  upwards  5  ield  grand 
crops,  which,  if  freely  thinned,  as  they  must  be 
if  samples  lib,  or  little  lesB  in  weight  are 
detired,  pay  remarkably  well  Cordons  with  one 
or  several  branches  also  produce  exceptionally 
good  crops  of  fruit,  and  no  collection  of  wall 
trees  may,  therefore,  be  said  to  be  complete 
unless  it  comprises  one  or  more  specimens  of 
Pitmaston  Duchess.  This  remark  applies  with 
still  greater  force  to  pyramid  and  rather  low 
f-tandard  trees,  but  these  ought  always  to  be 
located  in  a  somewhat  sheltered  position.  If  a 
fairly  healthy  young  tree  is  planted  on  moderately 
good  ground,  the  preference  being  given  to  a  site 
where  the  subsoil  is  of  a  gravelly  nature,  it  will, 
without  much  further  trouble,  quickly  develop 
into  a  grand  or  naturally -grown  pyramid,  and 
produce  several  bushels  of  fine  fruit  whenever  the 
season  is  not  dead'agairst  fruit  trees  generally. 

Weevils  {S.  E.  Eadie).— Both  the  perfect 
insect  and  the  grubs  of  weevils  are  greater  enemies 
to  the  fruit  crops  than  is  generally  supposed.  In 
some  gardens  and  orchards  the  Gooseberry  crop 
is  quite  spoilt,  owing  to  the  calyces  of  the  flowers 
being  eaten  by  weevils,  the  flowers  of  Apples  and 
Pears  also  suffering  from  their  attacks  ;  while  the 
leaves  of  Vines,  Kaspberriee,  Strawberries,  and 
sometimes  Apples,  Pears  and  Plums  are  frequently 
badly  eaten  by  either  the  grubs  or  perfect  insects. 
Catching  the  weevils  during  the  summer  by  the 
aid  of  a  light  and  a  cloth  spread  under  the  trees 
is  a  good  remedy,  but  much  may  be  done  now 
towards  lessening  the  evil.  Remove  all  loose  soil 
and  rubbish  from  under  the  trees,  and  either 
lightly  fork  in  a  good  dressing  of  caustic  lime,  or, 
better  still,  apply  the  petroleum  and  hot-water 
remedy.  This  syringed  well  into  the  wall 
crevices,  and  in  particular  washed  down  into 
the  soil  close  up  to  the  walls,  would  destroy  the 
greater  portion  of  the  weevils  there  hibernating. 

Hingour. — The  variety  is  Pitmaston  Duchess.  The  cause 
of  decay  in  patches  here  and  there  is,  we  think,  the  result 
of  minute  punctures  of  wasps  or  large  flies  in  late  summer 
and  autumn.  Any  injury  to  the  surface  of  the  rind  by 
punctures  or  bruises  sets  up  decay  aa  soon  as  ripeness 
apDrnaches. 

Devon  Parso?i.— Standard  fruit  trees  planted  two  or  three 
seasons  ago  will  now  require  some  attention  ;  of  course 
this  will  not  apply  to  the  young  trees  you  have  just  planted, 
these  will  requite  a  littleshortening  back  of  the  main  leaders 
later  on.  As  you  note,  thinning  out  is  far  better  than 
pruning  the  earlier  planted  standards.  Here  and  there 
some  shoots  crossing  others  may  require  clean  cutting  out. 
Small,  useless  spray  should  be  also  removed,  but  the 
severe  cutting  back  often  practised  is  unnecessary.  The 
tops  of  the  trees  require  to  be  kept  open.  Leading  shoots 
should  grow  outwaid,  not  cross  each  other,  and  each  one 
should  have  ample  space.  Cutting  out  useless  or  crowded 
wood,  and-  giving  ample  room  for  future  development  are 
important  matters.  Cox's  Orange  Pippin  is  not  a  strong 
grower,  and  requires  very  little  pruning  once  the  trees  are 
formed. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Devon  Pardon.— Yes,  we  consider  that  Bentley's  Con- 
centrated Alkali  as  a  winter  wash  for  fruit  trees  is  prefer- 
able to  lime.  The  alkali  not  only  arrests  and  disperses  the 
canker,  but  by  reason  of  its  caustic  properties  removes  all 
Moss,  lichen,  &c.,  at  the  same  time  it  causes  all  rough  or 
decayed  baik  to  fall.  It  may  be  applied  at  any  time  during 
the  dormant  season,  but  the  best  time  is  In  February. 
The  maker  is  Bentley,  Barrow-on-Humber,  Hull,  and  the 
alkali  is  supplied  in  small  tins.  Yes,  hot  lime  will  arrest 
the  spread  of  canker.  We  fear  there  is  no  really  safe  cure 
with  trees  in  a  bad  way,  but  attention  to  trees  in  the 
early  stage  of  the  disease  and  lime  used  in  a  fresh  state  is 
advised.  The  best  syringe  for  spraying  is,  undoubtedly, 
the  Four  Oaks  Undentable  Syringe,  1.^  inch  barrel,  20  inches 
iu  length.  It  is  the  best  syringe  we  know  of,  as  there  is 
a  firm  grip,  and  it  does  not  get  out  of  order.  It  is 
guaranteed  for  three  years,  and  may  be  procured  from  any 
good  seed  or  sundriesmen. 


//.  W.  fian7'/iy.— There  is  nothing  to  show  in  the  piece  of 
Clemaiia  stem  y<m  sent  what  the  cause  of  the  injury  was  ; 
I  here  is  no  sign  that  it  had  been  attacked  by  a  woud-boring 
or  any  other  insect.  I  cannot  at  present  say  what  is  the 
cause  of  the  waity  growth,  but  I  am  trying  to  tlod  out. 
I  do  not  think  it  is  of  fungoid  origin,  but  an  attempt  of 
the  plant  to  lepair  the  Injury,  and  I  will  let  you  know  If  I 
can  find  out  anything  dttlnite.  From  what  you  say  of  the 
condition  of  the  plant  there  can  be  very  little  left  of  it,  so 
it  would  be  safer  to  grub  it  up.— G.  S.  S. 

R.  //.—You  do  not  say  whether  the  plants  are  wanted 
for  exhibition  or  for  conservatory  decoration,  and  for  this 
reason  we  give  below  the  names  of  good  white  sorts,  hoping 
in  this  way  to  meet  your  needs.  The  Japanese  varieties 
we  recommend  are  :  Ivory,  a  very  free-flowering  bubh 
plant,  developing  reflexed  blooms  of  good  form,  height 
about  3  feet.  Mnie.  A.  Duhamel  is  a  pure  white  uf  large 
size  and  good  form,  having  a  dwaif  habit;  gives  good 
results  when  disbudded.  Incurved  varieties  with  while 
flowers  are  less  easy  to  find.  You  cannot  do  better,  how- 
ever, than  grow  Mrs.  George  P^undle,  free-flowering  and  of 
easy  culture.  This  plant  is  rather  tall,  and  for  this  reason 
should  be  pinched  back  two  or  three  times  before  the 
middle  of  June.  Souvenir  de  William  Clibran  is  a  pure 
white  sort,  with  broad  smooth  florets. 

t,'ABBAGE  Moth  (Nonvich).—The  grubs  attacking  the 
roots  of  your  plants  are  the  caterpillars  of  the  common 
dart,  or  Cabbage  moth  (Agrotis  segetum).  This  is  a  very 
troublesome  pest,  as  the  caterpillars  feed  on  the  roots  of 
a  number  of  diff^erent  plants.  During  the  day  they  lie 
hidden  in  cracks  in  the  soil  or  under  clods,  stones,  &c.  ;  it 
is  almost  impossible  to  kill  them  with  any  insecticide. 
Moreover,  they  are  exceedingly  active  for  caterpillars, 
and  have  the  habit  of  frequently  moving  from  one  plant 
to  another,  so  that  it  is  ditticult  to  know  where  they  may 
be.  Any  stones,  rubbish,  clods,  &c.,  near  plants  which 
have  been  attacked  should  be  turned  over  to  see  if  any  of 
the  caterpillars  may  be  hidden  under  them,  and  if  the 
ground  is  at  all  cracked,  fill  the  cracks  with  soapy  water, 
which  will  at  once  bring  any  that  may  be  in  them  to  the 
surface.  Turning  up  ttie  ground  near  the  plants  is  aUo 
very  useful.- G.  S.  S. 

Names  of  Fruits.— A'.  Stanton,  Da/rlington.—l,  Winter 
Peach,  dessert,  and  a  late  keeper  ;  2,  Stamford  Pippin, 
cooking  or  dessert,  and  will  keep  until  February. 

Names  of  Plants.— If.  G-— 1,  A  succulent,  probably  a 
Stapelia,  but  as  there  are  over  sixty  species  it  is  impossible 
to  say  anything  more  definitely  from  a  small  shoot.  This 
needs  a  sunny  shelf  in  the  warmest  part  of  the  greenhouse, 
and  little  water  is  required  in  winter,  but  of  course  more  in 
summer;  2,  Odontoglossum  pulchellum,  a  pretty  little 
Orchid  with  white  flowers  in  spring.  Will  succeed  in  the 
coolest  part  of  the  structure  named  by  you,  and  must  not 
be  kept  dry  at  any  time  ;  3,  Apparently  an  Oncidium,  but 
without  flowers  we  can  say  no  more.     It  should  do  well  in 

ynur    house. Boqan.  —  l,  Petasites  fragrans  (Winter 

Heliotrope) ;    2,  Anemone  blanda  ;    3,  Alysaum  saxatile  ; 
4,   Berberis  vulgaris  ;   5,  Olearla  Haasti  ;  6,  Cornus  san- 

guinea    (Dogwood). G.    Tiveddell—VyTUQ    torminalis 

(Wild  Service  Tree). 


BOOKS. 


Notes  on  the  Life  History  of 
British  Flowering  Plants.*— We  have 

omitted  the  sixteen  lines  of  quahtications  which 
follow  Lord  Avebury's  name  on  the  title-page, 
his  own  name  being  a  quite  suiEuient  guarantee 
for  close  observation  and  unsparing  pains.  Un- 
luckily, however,  it  also  suggests  a  want  of  form 
and  tendency  to  relapse  into  catalogue,  and  both 
the  better  and  the  worse  characteristics  are 
exemplified  in  this  rather  curious  volume.  Lord 
Avebury  has  apparently  hesitated  between  a 
Floral  Dictionary  supplementary  to  existing 
"  Floras,"  and  a  book  on  Botany,  touching  on 
many  interesting  points  hitherto  unworked,  or 
insufficiently  worked,  in  the  life  history  of 
British  plants.  It  thus  tends  to  fall  between 
two  stools.  Aa  a  dictionary,  it  is  excellent  as 
far  as  it  goes,  but  is  made  awkward  for  refer- 
ence by  the  cross-division  of  the  chapters,  some 
being  on  parts  of  the  plant  (fruits,  leaves,  and 
stem),  while  others  are  on  Orders  (Coni- 
fers, &o. ).  On  the  other  hand,  this  kind  of 
division  and  the  dictionary  style  of  treatment 
make  it  impossible  for  continuous  reading.  The 
result  is  a  valuable  book  of  reference  very 
awkwardly  arranged,  though,  after  we  get  to 
classification,  it  follows  Benlham's  Handbook. 

But  though  the  greater  part  of  the  book  is 
merely  of  the  dictionary  type,  there  are  many 
interesting  notes.  We  have  known  County 
Council   gardening   lecturers,   for  example,  tell 

•"Notes  on  the  Life  History  of  British  Flowering 
Plants,"  by  Lord  Avebury.  London:  Macmillan  and  Co., 
1005. 
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cottagers  to  tear  out  Mistletoe  from  their  Apple 
trees,  on  which  it  is  common  in  some  southern 
counties,  because  it  is  a  parasite,  and  must  injure 
the  trees.  They  are  naturally  bewildered, 
because  they  know  by  observation  that  their 
trees  with  Mistletoe  on  them  are  at  least  as 
healthy  as  those  without  it.  Lord  Avebury 
comes  to  their  rescue  by  pointing  out,  what 
County  Council  instructors  have  mostly  never 
observed,  that  "  the  evergreen  leaves  well  serve 
for  the  construction  of  carbo-hydrate  in  the 
winter,  when  in  most  cases  the  host  plant  will 
have  shed  its  leaves.  Hence  the  relation  between 
Mistletoe  and  host  becomes  one  of  symbiosis, 
involving,  that  is,  a  certain  mutual  advantage." 
It  is  odd,  by  the  way — surely  by  an  oversight — 
that  L  )rd  Avebury  makes  no  mention  as  a  host 
for  Mistletoe  of  the  Oak,  its  traditional  ally, 
from  which  it  is  chiefly  gathered  at  Christmas  in 
the  New  Forest.  He  calls  the  Black  Poplar 
its  favourite  tree,  and  siys  that  it  does  well  on 
the  Apple  and  some  Conifers.  We  should  rather 
place  the  order  of  its  favourite  trees  iu  Eagalnd 
as  Apple,  Oak,  and  Poplar  (not  the  Lombardy), 
but  it  has  been  grown  on  many  kinds  of  trees, 
including  even  the  Peach. 

We  may  note  a  few  other  valuable  observations. 
It  seemed  absurd  that  farmers  should  suspect  the 
Berberis  of  icjuring  wheat  But  it  has  now  been 
found  that  "  ihe  Puccinia  graminis  to  which  rust 
is  due  passes  through  two  phases  ;  in  one  it  lives 
on  wheat,  in  the  other  on  the  Berberry  !  "  It  is 
never  wise  to  despise  traditional  beliefs,  how- 
ever unfounded  they  may  seem.  A  very  interest- 
ing explanation  is  given  (page  37)  why  the  stems 
of  most  plants  are  round,  and  why  the  triangular 
or  quadrangular  or  other  exceptions  are  created 
to  anticipate  the  building  of  our  modern  girder- 
bridges.  Of  take  again  the  very  full  explanation 
of  the  peculiar  shape  of  the  Eaglish  Oik  leaf 
(page  362),  or  the  way  that  humble-bees  round  on 
plants  which  hide  their  honey  too  carefully  by 
biting  them  through  the  throat  or  the  spurs,  or 
the  reward  of  flies  for  greedy  habits  given  by 
the  Drosera,  or  for  alcoholic  tendencies  in  the 
Arum  maculatum.  It  is  only  a  pity  that  there 
is  not  a  somewhat  larger  proportion  of  this 
excellent  reading. 

It  seems  a  pity  that  a  scholar  like  Lord 
Avebury  does  not  refuse  to  adopt  nurserymen's 
sometimes  terrible  "  Litin,"  especially  in  such 
fearful  words  as  leucojum  for  Uuco-ion.  Would 
any  tortures  induce  him  to  speak  of  that  beautiful 
play,  the  Jum  of  Eanpidec?  And  what  would 
Micaulay  have  said  (had  Lord  Avebury  been  a 
Tory  writer)  of  the  plural  ^ro^Ofces  (page  189)  for 
proboscidts?  But  it  is  a  book  full  of  careful 
observation,  well  piinted  also,  and  sufficiently 
indexed,  and  far  better  deserving  than  most  of 
its  kind  of  a  place  in  the  garden  library. 

Journal  of  the  Royal  Horticul- 
tural Society. — In  a  prefatory  notice  to  ihe 
last  part  of  Vol.  XXIX  ,  the  editor,  the  Rev.  W. 
Wilks,  MA.,  "apologises  to  the  Fellows  for  the 
great  delay  experienced  in  the  issue  of  the  final 
part  of  the  present  volume.  That  delay  is  entirely 
the  editor's  fault — or  perhaps  he  might  more 
truthfully  say  it  is  the  result  of  the  wonderful 
growth  of  the  society  of  recent  years,  rendering 
it  impossible  for  one  individual  to  perform  both 
the  secretarial  and  editorial  work  of  the  society." 
He  goes  on  to  say:  " A  few  of  the  Fellows  may 
blame  the  secretary-editor  for  not  relinquishing 
one  or  other  of  his  offices  sooner,  but  the  vast 
majority  will  condone  the  offance  on  account  of 
theolj-!Ct  which  he  has  ever  had  in  view,  viz  , 
the  growth  and  prosperity  of  the  Royal  H  irticul- 
tural  Society."  We  think  most  of  the  Fellows 
will  endorse  these  latter  remarks,  and  at  the 
same  time  will  be  glad  of  the  opportunity  of 
studying  the  many  valuable  essays  which  the 
Journal  contains.  Among  its  contents  there  is 
the  "  Report  of  the  Committee  on  the  Fruit 
Industry."  "This  report,"  says  the  editor,  "is 
so  intimately  connected  with  one  large  branch  of 
the  work  of  our  society  that  the  chance  of  any 
but  a  very  small  proportion  of  our  Fellows  seeing 


it  otherwise  has  induced  me  to  print  it  in  full." 
This,  the  last  part  of  Vol.  XXIX  ,  opens  wiih  a 
long  article,  illustrated  by  coloured  diagrams,  on 
"Fungoid  Pests  of  Forest  Tiees,"  by  Dc.  Cooke. 
This  is  followed  by  many  others  on  such  widely 
different  subjects  that  every  Fellow  is  sure  to  find 
something  of  interest.  Some  200  pages  are  filled 
with  "Notes  and  Abstracts,"  while  the  reports  of 
the  fortnightly  meetings  of  the  various  com  mittees, 
and  details  of  exhibitions  held,  occupy  nearly 
100  pages.  This  Journal  gives  full  particulars  of 
the  various  shows  to  be  held  during  1906,  and 
much  other  information  useful  to  Fellows. 


THE  KITCHEN   GARDEN. 

THE  SMALL  SAVOY  CABBAGES. 

A  FEW  years  ago  there  were  only  three  or 
four  Savoy  Cabbages,  but  there  is  a 
larger  number  now.  Large  sorts  are 
,  not  wanted  in  a  private  garden,  as 
1^  an  equal  quantity  can  be  grown  of 
the  smaller  sorts,  which,  in  my 
opinion,  are  hardier  and  of  a  better  flavour.  The 
small,  compact,  green  Savoy  is  less  influenced  by 
cold  and  wet  than  the  large,  flit,  Drumhead 
section,  which  in  changeable  weather  soon  split 
and  are  almost  useless,  whereas  the  others  remain 
sound.  One  of  the  most  important  advantages  to 
the  private  grower  is  that  the  small  Sivoys  can 
be  grown  in  a  much  shorter  time,  and  it  often 
happens  that  the  ground  is  occupied  by  other 
crops,  so  that  the  Sivoy  cannot  be  planted  early. 
The  small  varieties  grow  so  quickly  that  they 
soon  recover  lost  time,  and,  being  small,  so  many 
more  may  be  planted  in  a  small  space.  It  is  best 
to  sow  in  March  and  May.  Make  several  plant- 
ings, and  there  will  be  no  scarcity  of  good  heads 
from  October  to  April.  The  first  of  the  smaller 
sorts  is 

Earliest  of  All,  which  is  well  named,  as  it 
is  remarkably  early.  It  is  ready  for  use  in  less 
than  four  months  from  the  date  of  sowing  the 
seed,  and  given  good  culture  the  heads  are  conical 
and  very  sweet  iu  flivour.  It  is  an  ideal  vegetable 
in  gardens  where  room  is  none  too  plentiful.  I 
am  not  sure  that  too  early  Savoys  are  much 
required,  as  they  are  of  greater  value  when  other 
good  vegetables  are  getting  scarce.  By  this  I 
do  not  mean  early  Savoys  are  not  required,  but 
that  they  should  not  be  sown  so  early  as  to  starve 
in  the  seed  h^A  before  being  planted  out.  To  follow 
the  last-named, 

Tom  Thumb,  one  of  the  smallest,  and  also  one 
of  the  most  delicate,  should  find  a  place.  This 
little  Savoy,  when  planted  in  June  12  inches 
apart,  will  be  valuable  for  October.  It  may  be 
that  larger  heads  are  not  required,  and  the  Tom 
Thumb  may  be  sown  to  form  a  succession.  The 
Improvtd  DwarJ  Grten  Curled  is  better  known. 
This  18  a  selection  from  the  older  Green  Curled, 
and  a  more  shapely  plant.  It  has  a  good  solid 
head,  is  remarkably  hardy,  and  a  valuable  mid- 
winter Savoy.    Another  of  the  dwarf  sorts  is 

Reliance,  and  one  of  the  best  in  every  way  ; 
indeed,  if  I  was  only  growing  one  variety  I  should 
give  Reliance  the  preference.  It  is  a  large  Tom 
Thumb.  It  is  one  of  the  latest  of  all,  and  certainly 
one  of  the  hardiest,  and  is  a  most  valuable  Savoy 
for  supplies  early  in  the  year.  It  ia  very  much 
curled,  very  solid,  and  very  sweet.  Of  older 
sorts  the 

Early  Ulm  is  a  good  type,  when  a  good  stock  can 
be  obtained,  and  the  same  remark  applies  to  the 
Oreen  Curled.  Both  these  when  first  introduced 
were  most  valuable  additions.  There  are  others, 
and  some  may  be  termed  medium  growers,  but  I 
need  not  go  into  details.  I  should  state  that  on 
the  Continent  the  golden  types  find  favour.  There 
ia  a  Golden  Globe  well  worth  cultivation,  if  the 
yellow  types  are  liked.  This  gets  a  brighter 
colour  as  the  winter  advances.  It  is  a  late  varietj 
and  hardy,  good  in  flavour  also,  and  in  siz" 
reEerables  Dwarf  Vienna  ;  it  ia  a  medium  grower. 

G.  Wythes. 


POTATO    TUBERS    NOT    DECAYING. 

I  THINK  it  is  now  satisfactorily  shown  that  non- 
decay  in  planted  Potato  tubers  is  due  to  over- 
ripening,  or,  in  other  words,  to  the  absence  of  sap 
in  sufficient  quantity  to  produce  that  wet  dscay 
which    characterises  all   planted   tubers   that  do 
decay.  We  find  that  tubers  grown  on  atiff  clay  soils, 
or  in  the  North  where  thit  form  of  dry  ripening 
is    wanting,   invariably  decay,   whether   planted 
whole  or  otherwise.     We  seem   to  have  in  the 
flesh  of  these  eapleaa  or  over-matured  Potatoes 
very   much    that   description   of    flesh   which   is 
found  in  Columbian  or  Canadian  Applea.     These 
if  bruised  never  present  the  form  of  wet  rot  seen 
in  British  Apples,  ours  being  less  highly  matured, 
but  moister  or    more    sappy.      Very  rarely  did 
[   see    planted   tubers    come    out    whole    when 
growing  them  on  stiff  soil.     On  our  dryer  Surrey 
sand  the  phenomenon  is  common.     Last  spring  I 
planted,    for   instance,   seta   of    equal    size,  and 
equally   cared   for,  of   Sutton's   Discovery   from 
Surrey  sand  and  from  Cheshire.     In  the  former 
case  every  tuber  came  out   as  planted.     In  the 
latter  not  one  did   so,  all  being   decayed.     The 
cuber  crop  also  lifted  was  doubled.     I  have  not 
fnund  in  sprouting  tubers  from  diverse  soils  or 
climates   any   difference   so    far    as    strength   of 
primary    sprouts    was    concerned       The    after- 
growth    has,     however,     been     very    different. 
Not  only  are  we  at  present,  according  to  evidence, 
driven    to    hold    that    immature    or    unripened 
tubers  give  better  crops  than  do  those  fully  ripe, 
but  also,   that  being  more  moiet  or  sappy,  and 
therefore  having  more  of  soluble  food  in  them  on 
which  the  young  planta  can  feed,  they  thoroughly 
decay,    and    in    the    process    of    decay    become 
equivalent     to     manure.      Curl,    so     called,     is 
evidently     due     to     the     same     cause.      It     ia 
apparently    never    seen    southwards     in    stocks 
freshly  imported  from   Scotland  or  Ireland,  but 
doea   present    itself    if    seed  tubera   from    iheee 
stocks     be    saved    and    planted     the     following 
year.      Anyone   can  make   a   trial   of   immature 
tubera  if    they  will   lift   some   from   plants   still 
green  in  August.  A.  D. 


SOCIETIES. 


CROYDON  AND  DISTRICT  GARDENERS'  SOCIETY. 
The  annual  general  meetine  of  this  society  was  held 
recently,  when  Mr.  M.  E.  Mills  was  in  the  chair.  Mr. 
P.  F.  Bunyard  read  the  balance-sheet,  which  showed  that 
the  receipts  during  the  pnst  year  amounted  to  £5S  •2^.  Id., 
and  the  fxoendiiure  to  £S5  6i.  9Jd.,  le»ving  a  halance  in 
hand  c.f  £2  10*  3!d  This,  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Harris, 
seconded  by  Mr.  Collins,  was  adopted  unanimously.  The 
report  was  then  put  before  the  meeting.  During  Ihe  year 
nineteen  meetings  had  been  held,  at  which  lectures  had 
been  given,  and  spf  cial  thanks  were  due  to  the  lecturers. 
The  annual  outing  was  to  the  Royal  Horticultural  Si  ciety's 
Gardens,  Wisley,  on  August  16,  and  the  members  taking 
part  had  a  thoroughly  enjoyable  day.  An  innovation  in 
ihe  programme  of  meetings  was  successfully  carried  out 
by  way  (if  visits  to  Ihe  gardens  of  Mr.  F.  Lloyd,  Mr.  C. 
Hay  Walker,  and  Mr.  W.  Noakes.  The  society  mourned 
the  loss  of  one  of  the  vice-presidents  (Mr.  F.  W.  Burbidge, 
V.M.H  ).  The  Royai  Gardeners'  Orphan  Fund  beneBled 
to  the  extent  of  £C,  which  had  been  contributed  by  mem- 
bers at  meetings  during  the  year  Mr.  Bunyard  proposed, 
and  Mr.  Harris  seconded,  that  the  president  and  vice- 
presidents,  with  the  exception  of  Mr.  Burhlrtge,  bo 
reelected.  This  motion  was  carried  unanimously.  On 
the  motion  of  Mr.  Harris,  seconded  hy  Mr.  Dingwall,  Mr. 
RowBon  was  elected  chairman.  Mr.  Cutler  proposed  that 
Mr  W.  Bentley  should  be  vice-chairman  during  the  year. 
This  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Ricketts,  and  carried  unani- 
mously. Mr.  P.  F.  Bunyard  was  re-elected  treasurer  and 
Mr.  H.  Boshier  secietaiy  for  the  coming  year,  and  the 
committee  were  re-elected,  with  the  addition  of  Messrs. 
W,  Collins  and  W.  H   Young. 

The  programme  for  WOO  is  as  follows  :  February  G— 
"Water  in  Relation  to  Plant  Life"  (illustrated),  by  Mr. 
H.  0.  Etheringlon,  Carshalton.  February  20—"  Culceo- 
larias,"  by  Mr.  T.  Crosswell,  Eden  Park.  March  G— 
Discussion.  March  20—"  The  Properties  of  Soils" 
(illusirated),  by  Mr.  F.  W.  Moore,  SUnlej  Grove,  Croydon. 
Apiil  4— An  evening  with  the  horticultural  books  iu  the 
lecture  room  at  Public  Libraries,  Town  Hall,  Croydon. 
April  17— "Early  Flowering  Chrysanthemnms,"  liy  Mr. 
W.  Wells,  Merslham..  May  2— Spring  Flower  Show. 
May  l.'j— "Roses,"  by  Mr.  W.  U.  Blaxill,  Reading, 
.Tune  G— Visit  to  Coombe  Wood,  Croydon,  by  kind  permis- 
sion of  A  L'oyd,  E«(i.  (members  will  assemble  outside 
main  entrance  at  5  p.m.) 
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THE     RIGHT     USE 
ROSES. 
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IN  these  days  of  horticultural  prosperity 
and  rapid  progress,  when  there  would 
appear  to  be  one  or  more  specialists 
devoting  themselves  to  every  worthy 
flower,  we  need  scarcely  say  that  the 
Rose  has  not  been  forgotten.  Indeed,  within 
the  memory  of  many  who  have  watched  its 
culture  for  the  last  forty  years,  the  rapid 
advance  is  nothing  less  than  astonishing. 
Our  own  veteran  growers  and  some  of  the 
foreign  firms  seem  to  have  vied  with  each 
other  in  producing  new  forms  in  the  Hybrid 
Perpetuals  and  in  the  Teas ;  but  it  has  been 
almost  within  the  last  decade  that  growers 
have  not  only  deepened  interest  in  the 
cultivation  of  the  Rose,  but  have  immensely 
widened  it  by  striking  out  in  new  directions. 
It  is  now  a  good  many  years  since  the 
Bennett  hybrids  appeared  and  gave  us  many 
forms  of  noteworthy  novelty,  but  the  parents 
of  these  were  still  among  the  well-known 
H.P.'s  and  Teas  and  Chinas.  But  of  late 
years  hybridists  have  taken  in  hand  some  of 
the  handsomer  of  the  species,  and  by  working 
them  with  well-established  favourites  have 
produced  whole  new  ranges  of  fine  Roses. 
Of  these  the  most  prominent  have  been 
products  of  R.  polyantha,  rugosa,  rubiginosa, 
and  wichuraiana.  The  striking  success  of 
many  of  the  later  hybrids  is  encouraging  in 
the  highest  degree,  and  the  field  for  future 
work  is  so  immense  that  the  imagination  can 
hardly  grasp  the  extent  of  the  prospect  that 
tiiese  earlier  successes  seem  to  open  out. 

There  are  so  many  ways  in  which  Roses 
may  be  beautiful.  Even  in  the  varied  form 
and  habit  possessed  by  the  types  some 
special  kind  of  beauty  is  shown  and  some 
special  garden  utility  is  foreshadowed.  And 
then  we  think  of  the  future  possibilities  of 
the  Rose  garden  !  So  far— we  say  it  with 
deliberation  and  a  feeling  of  honest  convic- 
tion— the  Rose  garden  has  never  been 
developed  to  anything  like  its  utmost  possible 
beauty.  The  material  already  to  hand  even 
twenty  years  ago  has  never  been  worthily 
used.  The  Rose  garden  to  be  beautiful  must 
be  designed  and  planted  and  tended,  not  with 
money  and  labour  and  cultural  skill  only,  but 
with  brains  and  with  love,  and  with  all  those 
best  qualities  of  critical  appreciation — the 
specially-cultured    knowledge     of     what   is 


beautiful,  and  why  it  is  beautiful— besides  the 
necessary  ability  of  the  practical  cultivator. 
There  are  in  some  places  acres  of  Rose  gardens, 
many  of  them  only  costly  expositions  of 
how  a  Rose  garden  had  best  not  be  made. 
The  beautiful  Rose  garden  that  shall  be  the 
living  presentment  of  the  poet's  dream,  and 
shall  satisfy  the  artist's  eye,  and  rejoice  the 
gardener's  heart,  and  give  the  restful  happi- 
ness and  kindle  the  reverent  wonderment  of 
delight,  in  such  Ways  as  should  be  the  fulfil- 
ment of  its  best  purpose,  has  yet  to  be  made. 

TABLE     DECORATION. 

A  FASCINATING  subject  is  the  art  of  table 
decoration,  and  it  is  not  surprising  that  so 
much  attention  has  been  devoted  to  it 
and  so  much  improvement  efi"ected  therein 
during  the  last  few  years.  Formerly, 
the  sole  attempt  at  decorating  a  dinner- 
table  was  to  place  a  heavy  erection  of 
flowers  (all  kinds  mixed  together)  in  the 
centre  of  the  table,  while  anything  in  the 
shape  of  ornate  floral  decoration  was  looked 
upon  as  the  height  of  extravagance,  except 
in  the  houses  of  the  great  or  those  possessing 
large  gardens.  Now,  table  decorations  have 
become  general,  and  each  hostess  vies  with 
the  other  in  making  the  best  and  daintiest 
display.  Perhaps  a  certain  impetus  has  been 
given  to  this  by  the  prominence  accorded  to 
table  decorations  at  the  various  flower  shows, 
where  the  prettily-arranged  tables  never  fail 
to  attract  a  crowd  of  admirers,  and  the  keen- 
ness of  the  contest  often  makes  the  judges' 
task  a  difficult  and  far  from  enviable  one. 

Fashions  vary  in  this  as  in  all  else,  the 
present  taste  being  for  rather  low  centre- 
pieces, an  improvement  on  the  tall  epergne, 
which,  however  pretty  and  graceful,  com- 
pletely blocked  one's  vis-d-vis  when  seated  at 
a  dinner-table,  and  often  made  general  con- 
versation an  impossibility.  When  considering 
the  arrangement  of  a  table,  the  size  thereof 
and  the  convenience  of  the  guests  should  first 
receive  consideration ;  it  is  distinctly  worry- 
ing to  have  one's  place  at  a  small  table 
cramped  for  the  sake  of  the  hostess's  flowers, 
however  charming  and  artistic  the  effect  may 
be.  It  is  also  wise  to  eschew  flowers  possess- 
ing a  very  strong  scent,  as  it  is  positively 
obnoxious  to  some  people  to  sit  opposite  a 
vase  of  highly-perfumed  flowers,  probably 
intensified  by  the  warmth  of  the  atmosphere 
of  the  room.  In  choosing  flowers  for  decora- 
tion, it  is  well  to  remember  whether  they 
will  be  used  in  daylight  or  by  artificial 
light,  as  some  colours  change  so  much. 
Cornflowers  and  Grasses  are  charming  for  a 
lunch-table,  but  the  colour  changes  com- 
pletely   by    evening    light,    losing    all    its 


brightness.  On  the  other  hand.  Primula 
obconica,  which  is  ineffective  by  daylight, 
becomes  quite  a  pretty  pink  wfhen  lighted  up, 
and,  being  a  free  and  constant  bloomer 
forms  a  useful  subject  for  decoration  in 
winter,  when  flowers  are  scarce.  Among 
other  flowers  pink-mauves  light  up  well,  but 
blue-mauves  are  for  daylight  use  only.  All 
shades  of  yellow,  pink,  and  red  are  good  for 
a  dinner-table,  and  white,  with  a  touch  of 
faint,  clear  colour,  is  always  dainty. 

Table  centres  are  somewhat  out  of  date 
now  that  so  many  people  use  the  popular 
drawn-thread  table-cloths  or  embroidered 
slips  on  a  polished  table.  A  pretty  substi- 
tute is  to  fluff  up  lightly  some  soft  folds  of 
chiffon  in  two  or  three  different  tones  of  the 
same  shade  as  the  flowers  used,  one  over  the 
other,  round  the  centre-piece,  which  softens 
the  effect  most  harmoniously.  Vases  and 
table  ornaments  to  assist  the  scheme  of 
decoration  are  so  many  and  varied  as  to  be 
largely  a  matter  of  choice.  Silver  vases  are 
always  nice,  and  seem  to  show  off  certain 
kinds  of  flowers  to  greater  advantage  than 
anything  else.  Glass  is  to  be  met  with  in  a 
bewildering  variety  of  graceful  forms,  while 
white  china  is  also  to  be  commended.  Many 
old  silver  and  pewter  ornaments  may  be 
adapted  for  table  decoration  by  a  little  clever 
manipulation,  and  never  fail  to  have  a  charm 
of  their  own. 

All  flowers  adapt  themselves  in  a  greater 
or  less  degree  for  decoration,  and  among  so 
many  it  is  difficult  to  distinguish  any  one 
kind  as  giving  the  best  effect.  Sweet  Peas 
are  great  favourites,  the  pink  and  mauve  being 
particularly  pretty.  Countess  of  Radnor  and 
Emily  Eckford  blend  well  for  the  mauves, 
whilst  Lovely,  Prima  Donna,  and  Salopian 
form  a  good  contrast  for  the  pinks.  Mars 
may  be  substituted  for  Salopian  if  the  latter 
be  thought  too  dark.  Use  as  much  as  possible 
of  their  own  foliage  with  them  (a  rule  which 
may  be  applied  with  advantage  to  most 
flowers),  Gypsophila  elegans  and  light  Grass. 
Shirley  Poppies  and  Iceland  Poppies  also 
combine  better  with  Gypsophila  and  Grass 
than  anything  else. 

Hypericum  (St.  John's  Wort)  is  another 
good,  though  little-used,  flower  for  decoration. 
The  lower  leaves  should  be  stripped  from  the 
stems,  as  they  are  somewhat  heavy-looking ; 
here  again  Gypsophila  elegans  has  a  good, 
softening  effect,  and  a  little  light,  red-brown 
foliage  (matching  the  red- brown  centres  of 
the  flowers)  and  some  sprays  of  Asparagus 
Fern  complete  a  charming  decoration.  A 
dainty  effect  for  a  lunch  -  table  may  be 
obtained  by  using  Heuchera  sanguinea, 
London  Pride  (another  little-used  flower), 
and  pink  Aquilegia,  with  light  sprays  of 
green. 

For  striking  effect  nothing  surpasses  a 
decoration    carried    out  entirely  in    scarlet 
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Geraniums  ;  the  flowers  can  be  mounted  on 
wires  to  obtain  the  varying  heights  required, 
and  the  result  is  most  brilliant  when  well 
carried  out.  Koses  form  an  ideal  decoration, 
and,  though  somewhat  difficult  of  arrange- 
ment, well  repay  the  extra  trouble.  The 
most  popular  centre-piece  for  Roses  is  a 
bowl,  but,  personally,  I  consider  this  only 
suitable  for  the  China  and  single  varieties. 
The  exhibition  kinds  are  better  displayed  in 
tall  vases,  which  admit  of  their  being  cut 
with  long  stems,  so  that  the  lovely  blooms 
may  stand  up  well  and  be  displayed  in  all 
their  beauty.  Mrs.  W.  J.  Grant  is  an  ideal 
Rose  for  this  purpose.  Another  good  Rose, 
of  a  different  character,  is  Dorothy  Perkins  ; 
this  lights  up  well,  and  its  own  pretty  foliage 
forms  a  most  effective  "  greenery  "  without  the 
addition  of  anything  else. 

With  regard  to  the  question  of  additional 
foliage.  Maidenhair  Fern  has  somewhat  lost 
favour  the  last  few  years,  and  the  stronger 
kinds  are  apt  to  look  heavy  if  overdone  ;  but 
the  variety  gracillimum  may  often  be  used 
with  good  effect.  Smilax  and  Asparagus 
Ferns  of  all  varieties  make  admirable  trails 
for  the  table,  whilst  leaves  of  the  Crotons 
and  Dracjenas  add  a  brightening  touch  of 
colour  which  is  very  pleasing.  Whatever 
the  flowers  and  foliage  used  may  be,  lightness 
of  arrangement  is  the  chief  thing  to  be 
aimed  at. 

I  may  bring  these  remarks  to  a  close  by 
a  few  suggestions  for  suitable  decoration 
according  to  season.  A  charming  spring 
table  may  be  made  with  pink  and  white 
Tulips  (Cottage  Maid  is  a  good  variety), 
Lilies  of  the  Valley,  and  Ferns  ;  a  rather 
low  centre-piece  filled  with  these  flowers, 
side- pieces  to  match,  and  six  small  specimen 
vases  placed  about  the  table.  Trails  of 
Asparagus  Fern  may  be  brought  from  the 
centre-piece,  and  the  pale  green  foliage  of 
the  Lilies  be  freely  used  among  the 
flowers.  The  same  design  may  be  carried 
out  with  Daffodils,  their  own  foliage,  and 
brown  Berberis  leaves.  For  summer  a  tall 
centre-piece  with  shaded  mauve  Sweet 
Peas,  Gypsophila  elegans,  and  Grasses.  The 
little  stands  supporting  the  menu  cards  may 
be  made  of  cardboard  covered  with  well- 
damped  Moss,  bound  on  with  fine  wire,  and 
the  flowers,  wired  when  necessary,  stuck 
closely  into  this.  Trumpet-shaped  vases 
filled  to  match  should  be  placed  about  the 
table.  Pink  Sweet  Peas  are  equally  suitable. 
A  Rose  scheme  may  be  carried  out  with  a 
bowl  of  Mme.  Falcot  Roses  as  a  centre-piece. 
A  wire  stand  placed  in  the  middle  of  the 
bowl  facilitates  arrangement.  Use  their  own 
brown-tipped  foliage  only,  bending  some  of 
the  long  sprays  over  the  edge  of  the  bowl 
to  rest  on  the  cloth.  The  accompanying 
vases  should  be  filled  in  the  same  manner, 
and  soft  folds  of  chiffon,  shaded  from  orange 
to  lemon  yellow,  lightly  puffed  round  the 
centre  bowl.  Chrysanthemums  Source  d'Or 
(bronze)  and  Soleil  d'Octobre  (yellow)  form 
an  effective  autumn  decoration.  Long  trails 
of  autumn  leaves  coming  from  the  centre- 
piece to  the  corners  of  the  table  may  termi- 
nate in  a  design  of  leaves  upon  the  cloth. 

For  winter  Begonia  Gloire  de  Lorraine 
looks  bright  and  cheery  in  small  silver  vases, 
a  larger  vase  wreathed  with  Smilax  forming 
the  centre-piece  ;  or,  should  outdoor  subjects 
alone  be  available,  a  rustic  basket  filled  with 
Holly,  Snowberries,  Jasminum  nudiflorum, 
and  Christmas  Roses  looks  well,  sprays  of 
Ivy    connecting    the    central    arrangement 


with  corner-pieces  filled  to  match.  Candle 
shades  and  all  other  table  accessories  should 
always  match  the  flowers  used. 

In  conclusion  let  me  remark  that  the  care 
lavished  on  a  daintily-decorated  table  is 
never  wasted,  Flowers,  by  their  beauty, 
lend  a  charm  to  the  most  frugal  meal,  and 
shed  an  added  lustre  on  the  costliest  banquet. 
Emily  E.  Willi.vmson. 

Wihtead,  Ethelbert  Road,  Canterbury. 


PRIZES  FOR  GARDENERS. 
FEBRUARY. 


A  First  Prize  of  FOUR  GUINEAS, 
A  Second    Prize    of    TWO    GUINEAS, 

A  Third  Prize  of  ONE  GUINEA, 
And  a  Fourth  Prize  of  HALF-A-GUINEA 

are   offered  for   the   best  essays    on 
WINDOW    GARDENING. 

The  essay  must  not  exceed  1,500  words  in 
length.  The  subject  must  be  treated  with  the 
object  of  showing  how  the  window-box  may  be 
kept  interesting  all  the  year  round.  The  essay 
must  treat  of  plants  grown  outside  the  window 
only,  and  not  of  plants  grown  near  the  window 
inside  the  room. 

The  essay  must  be  written  on  one  side  of  the 
paper  only,  and  be  enclosed  in  an  envelope  marked 
"  Competition,"  addres'?ed  to  "  The  Editor  of  The 
Garden,  "20,  Tavistock  Street,  Covent  Garden, 
London,  W.C."  The  answers  must  reach  this 
office  not  later  than  February  28.  Both  amateur 
and  professional  gardeners  may  compete.  The 
name  and  address  of  the  competitor  must  be 
written  upon  the  MS  ,  and  not  upon  a  separate 
piece  of  paper.  The  E  litor  cannot  undertake  to 
return  the  MSS.  of  unsuccessful  competitors. 


NOTES    OF    THE  .WEEK. 


FORTHCOMING   EVENTS.      J 

February  6  — Meeting  of  the  National  Amateur 
Gardeners'  Association. 

February  9. — Annual  Meeting  of  the  Royal 
Gardeners'  Orphan  Fund. 

February  13. — Royal  Horticultural  Society's 
Annual  Meeting  3  p.m..  Meeting  of  Committees 
12  noon ;  Horticultural  Club,  Annual  Meeting 
5  p.m.,  Annual  Dinner  6  p.m..  Hotel  Windsor. 


The  StaP  Primula.— In  a  recent  issue 
of  The  Garden,  Mr.  E  Bokett  says  of  these 
plants :  "  Unless  these  are  grown  and  produced 
under  the  best  possible  conditions  I  can  see  little 
merit  in  them."  To  my  mind  these  words  apply 
as  much  to  the  varieties  of  P.  sinensis  as  they 
do  to  the  P.  stellata  section.  Although  tor  garden 
purposes  they  are  usually  considered  distinct,  to 
be  strictly  correct  it  should  be  P.  sinensis  var. 
stellata.  Till  the  advent  of  the  Star  varieties, 
many  thought  the  Chinese  Primulas  perfect.  So 
they  may  be  in  form  and  colour,  but  they  lack 
the  light  and  graceful  habit  of  the  stellata 
section.  Who  could  but  admire  the  graceful 
branching  habit  and  the  colours  of  these  flowers, 
growing  tier  upon  tier,  exhibited  at  several  of 
the  fortnightly  meetings  of  the  Rayal  Horti- 
cultural Society  last  spring.  Quite  an  interesting 
story  might  be  woven  out  ot  the  origin  of  the 
Star  Primula.  How  many  are  aware  that 
Messrs.  Cannell  of  Swanley  had  been  carefully 
tending  and  selecting  this  section  for  something 
like  thirty-five  years  before  offering  it  in  their 
catalogue  for  the  first  time  in  1894.  The  first 
plant  is  believed  to  have  originated  amongst  a 
batch  of  P.  sinensis  raised  from  seeds  sent  from 
China.      It  occurred   in  the  garden  of   Wilson 


Siunders,  Esq.,  then  President  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society.  At  that  time  he  was  a 
wpU-known  collector  of  new  and  rare  plants. 
Wnen  his  collection  was  disposed  of  the 
Primula  was  taken  care  of  by  his  gardener,  Mr. 
Grpen,  who  started  in  business  for  himself  near 
Redhill,  Surrey.  At  his  death  one  of  his  men 
hrought  the  plants  to  the  notice  of  Mr.  H. 
Canoell,  sen.  The  flowers  were  very  small  and 
starry,  but  he  bought  the  stock,  feeling  sure 
that  something  useful  could  be  evolved  from 
them.  I  am  told  that  his  then  Primula  grower 
absolutely  refused  to  have  it  in  the  same 
house  with  the  best  garden  varieties  of  that  time. 
Mr.  Cannell  did  not  despair,  however,  and  to-day 
the  result  speaks  for  itself. — A.  0.  ,  . , 

Thunbergia   laupifolia.— The  Thun- 

bergias  are  very  beautiful  stove  -  flowering 
climbers  that  are  not  very  largely  grown  in 
gardens.  Even  Thunbergia  alata,  the  lovely 
yellow,  black-throated  species  which  grows  well 
in  a  greenhouse,  is  rarely  seen,  yet  it  makes  a 
charming  plant  for  growing  in  small  pots  for 
arranging  on  the  edges  of  the  stage.  Die  Gar- 
(enioelt  gives  an  illustration  of  T.  laurifolia 
growing  on  the  roof  of  a  hot-house,  and  bearing 
its  large,  pale  blue,  funnel-shaped  flowers.  A 
young  plant  will  quickly  reach  the  flowering 
stage  if  planted  out  in  a  soil  composed  of  loam 
and  leaf-mould,  with  some  sand.  Others  neglected 
and  now  rarely  seen  are  T.  chrysops,  with 
purple  and  yellow  flowers  ;  T.  grandiflora,  similar 
to  T.  laurifolia  ;  T.  natalensis,  with  yellow  corolla 
and  blue  limb  ;  and  T.  fragrans,  with  pure  white, 
sweetly-scented  flowers.  Propagation  is  easily 
eSeoted  by  cuttings. 

Kochia    trichophylla.  —  This    is    a 

singularly  beautilul  plant  that  is  not  so  well 
known  as  the  familiar  Kochia  sooparia.  In  a 
recent  issue  of  Mailer's  Deutsche  Oartner-Zeitung 
an  illustration  of  a  plant  in  a  pot  is  given, 
together  with  the  following  particulars.  The 
writer  says  that  the  illustration  gives  no  real 
idea  of  the  beauty  of  the  plant,  which  most 
favourably  impressed  those  who  saw  it.  It  is 
attractive  during  the  summer  months,  but  more 
especially  in  the  autumn,  when  the  leaves  take 
on  a  charming  tint.  The  seed  should  be  sown  in 
April  in  a  frame,  potting  on  the  young  seedlings 
as  soon  as  they  are  large  enough.  When  all 
danger  of  frosts  is  over  they  may  be  planted  out 
in  the  garden.  In  favourable  soil  and  situation 
the  plant  reaches  a  height  of  4  feet  or  5  feet,  and 
makes  an  ideal  plant  either  tor  the  private  or 
the  public  garden.  It  is  a  decorative  plant  of 
the  greatest  value.  The  flowers,  which  appear 
in  autumn,  are  insignificant.  The  elegant,  orna- 
mental foliage  of  Kochia  trichophylla  is  of  a 
delicate  clear  green  colouring,  which  during  the 
months  of  September  and  October  changes  to  a 
vivid  red  or  red-purple,  rendering  the  plant  a 
striking  object  even  from  a  distance.  The  plant 
retains  its  colouring  until  cut  down  by  the  frost. 

Verbena    Miss    W^illmott.— My 

experience  with  this  sterling  variety  is  that  it  is 
most  difficult  to  keep  the  old  plants  through  the 
winter,  for  supplying  cuttings  for  the  following 
year,  as  they  are  so  subject  to  mildew.  When 
the  time  comes  for  propagating  it  is  impossible 
to  get  good  healthy  cuttings.  Others  with  whom 
I  have  discussed  the  subject  have  complained  of 
the  same  difficulty.  Last  year  I  used  this  variety 
for  bedding,  and  it  was  most  beautiful.  In 
August  I  struck  a  number  of  cuttings  and  potted 
them  on  into  5-inch  and  6-inch  pots,  three  or 
four  plants  in  each  pot.  In  this  way  they  have 
kept  splendidly,  showing  np  signs  of  mildew,  and 
at  the  time  of  writing  1  am  propagating  with  a 
grand  lot  nf  clean,  healthy  cuttings,  a  thing  I 
have  been  unable  to  do  before.  Anyone  who  has 
experienced  the  same  difficulty  as  myself  in 
keeping  the  old  plants  cannot  do  better  than 
adopt  the  method  of  rooting  the  cuttings  in 
August. —J.  S.  HiOGiNS,  JRilg  Oardena,  Corwen, 
North  Wales, 
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The  Kew  Guild  Journal.— To  enable 

the  cummiilee  to  bupply  the  j  )urnal  to  friend-* 
and  others  intereated  in  it8  oontents  a  few  extra 
copies  have  been  printed.  These  will  be  supplied 
at  Is.  per  copy,  postage  2d.  extra,  on  application 
to  the  secretary. — W.  N.  Winn,  Royal  Gardens, 
Kew. 

Impatiens  HolBtii.  —  This  compara- 
tively new  Eist  African  plant  seems  never  out 
of  flower.  In  a  warm  greenhouse  it  continues  in 
iflower  all  through  the  winter.  Propagation  by 
seeds  or  cuttings  is  very  easy.  For  brilliancy  of 
<!olour  it  surpasses  all  the  highly  coloured 
Tarieties  of  I.  Sultani.  There  is  a  future  before 
this  plant,  both  for  warm  greenhouse  decoration 
in  winter  and  summer  bedding  — A.  O. 

Winter     Heliotpope     (Tussilago 

j'pa.grrans). — Few  things  are  to  be  seen  in 
flower  just  now,  but  the  Winter  Heliotrope  is 
■flowering  very  well  this  year,  owing,  no  doubt, 
to  the  mildness  of  the  season.  The  colour, 
perhaps,  is  not  showy,  but  anything  in  flower  is 
valuable  just  now.  It  is,  however,  deliciously 
scented,  and  a  moderate-sized  clump  throws 
quite  a  dozen  spikes.  Planted  in  a  mass  and  if 
possible  sheltered  from  cold  winds,  it  has  quite 
a  pleasing  effect.  — W.  Q. 

"All  About  Sweet  Peas."— This  is 
the  title  of  a  very  useful  and  valuable  little  book 
written  by  Mr.  Robert  Sydenham,  Tenby  Street, 
Birmingham,  from  whom  it  may  be  obtained  for 
6d.  For  two  reasons  we  cordially  recommend 
all  our  readers  who  are  interested  in  Sweet 
Peas  to  obtain  a  copy  of  this  booklet.  Firstly, 
because  it  contains  a  description  of  every  known 
variety,  tells  how  to  grow  them,  gives  a  selection 
of  the  best  varieties  for  exhibition,  and  a  good 
deal  of  other  information  that  will  be  welcome 
to  the  Sweet  Pea  enthusiast.  The  second  reason 
is  that  all  profits  accruing  from  the  sale  of  this 
book  are  sent  to  the  Gardeners'  Royal  Benevo- 
lent Institution  for  the  relief  of  aged  and  dis- 
tressed gardeners,  and  to  the  Royal  Gardeners' 
Orphan  Fund,  which  was  founded  to  help  the 
orphans  of  gardeners.  The  success  of  the  two 
previous  editions  enabled  Mr.  Sydenham  to 
contribute  £20  to  each  of  these  institutions. 

"  The  Sweet  Pea  Annual."— The  issue 
of  this  publication  for  1906  is  full  of  [articles  on 
various  phases  of  Sweet  Pea  culture,  written  by 
experts.  In  fact,  it  may  be  said  to  contain 
almost  everything  there  is  to  be  said  about  the 
Sweet  Pea.  Mr.  George  Massee  describes  the 
Pea  blight  and  other  diseases  that  attaek  the  Pea, 
and  shows  how  they  may  be  prevented ;  and 
there  are  more  than  twenty  other  chapters,  each 
dealing  with  some  matter  of  interest  to  the  Sweet 
Pea  grower.  "The  Sweet  Pea  Annual,"  which 
is  edited  by  Messrs.  H.  J.  Wright  and  C.  H. 
Cartis,  is  the  official  organ  of  the  National  Sweet 
Pea  Society.  The  hon.  secretary  of  this  soeiety  ie 
Mr.  H.  J.  Wright,  32,  Dault  Road,  Wandsworth. 

Experimental  Potato    planting:. 

A  report  on  experiments  on  the  seeding  of 
Potatoes  in  1903  and  1904,  by  Professor  Wright, 
Principal  of  the  West  of  Scotland  Agricultural 
College,  lately  came  to  hand.  It  relates  to  the 
planting  of  large,  medium,  cut,  and  small  seed, 
and  the  results  are  very  interesting.  Potatoes 
under  four  ncmes  were  tested,  British  Queen, 
Langworthy,  Up-to-Dite,  and  Scottish  Triumph. 
The  greatest  yield  was  given  by  large  whole 
sets,  though  not  enough  more  than  that  of 
medium  whole  sets  to  pay  for  the  extra  expense 
of  seed.  It  must  be  explained,  however,  that  the 
medium  sets  were  larger  than  the  ordinary  seed 
size,  the  latter  being  deEeribed  as  small  in  the 
report.  The  medium  sets  in  most  oases  yielded 
more  than  the  small  sets,  but  whether  sufficiently 
more  to  be  profitable  or  not  would  depend  upon 
the  prices  of  seed  and  of  the  crop  grown 
respectively.  In  five  out  of  seven  tests,  how- 
ever, the  proportion  of  ware  was  greater  from  the 
small  than  from  either  the  large  or  the  medium 
sets,  and  in  one  mora  case  it  was  greater  than 


from  the  large  sets.  In  four  out  of  seven  tests 
the  total  yield  of  small  sets  was  greater  than 
I  hat  of  cut  Potatoes  of  larger  size  ;  but  the  pro- 
portion of  ware  was  generally  greater  from  cut 
than  from  market  size. — Agricultural  Oazette. 

Work  in  gardens.— My  employer  has 
found  work  in  ois  Rose  garden  and  pleasure 
grounds  for  some  of  the  unemployed  in  this 
village.  This  is,  of  course,  not  only  a  great  help 
to  the  gardener,  but  also  a  means  of  assietirg 
the  men  to  tide  over  such  a  time  as  they  are 
now  experiencing.  Would  it  not  be  a  kind  and 
generous  act  for  other  employers  with  large 
gardens,  who  have  improvements  or  alterations  to 
make,  to  assist  men  now  out  of  work. — W.  R.  C, 
Kintbury, 

Daffodils  in  the  market.— We  rarely 

see  such  large  quantities  ot  good  blooms  so  early 
in  the  season  as  there  have  been  in  Oovent 
Garden  Market  during  the  past  few  weeks.  A 
few  years  ago  it  was  considered  early  if  we  saw 
the  double  Daffjdil  (Narcissus  Telamonius  plenus) 
the  first  week  in  February,  but  we  had  it  at 
least  a  month  earlier  this  season.  Golden  Spur 
has  also  been  abundant.  This  quite  eclipses  the 
ordinary  Trumpet  Major  (or  Telamonius). 
Princeps  has  also  been  good.  These  all  come 
from  Englioh  growers.  Then  we  have  the 
Polyanthus  Narcissus  from  France  and  the  Soilly 
Islands.  The  Ptper  White  and  Soleil  d'Or  are 
the  most  abundant,  but  there  are  several  other 
norts,  and  one  of  the  Poeticus  (Pheasant's-eye) 
type  is  also  to  be  seen  — H. 

Hippeastrums  (Amaryllis)  in 
the  market.  —  These  are  not  usually  re- 
garded as  useful  for  market,  yet  I  find  Mr.  K. 
Drost  of  Richmond  grows  them  in  large  quanti- 
ties, and  though  they  may  not  be  in  everyday 
demand,  it  is  rarely  that  he  has  any  surplus 
blooms,  most  of  them  being  on  order  before  they 
are  ready  to  out.  The  fine  group  which  Mr.  Droat 
staged  at  the  meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  on  the  9  th  ult.  showed  how  well  he 
grows  them.  They  were  all  unnamed  seedlings, 
yet  the  flowers  were  of  fine  quality  and  bright 
colour.  It  is  they  who  take  up  something  fresh 
and  put  it  on  the  market  in  fine  condition  who 
assist  florists  to  make  a  profit  for  themselves. 
The  Hippeastrums  are  particularly  suitable  for 
decorations  as  now  carried  out.  I  believe  it  is  as 
cut  blooms  that  Mr.  Drost  disposes  of  most  of 
his  stock,  yet  as  pot  plants  they  work  in  well 
for  decorations.  Of  course,  it  is  only  for  special 
work  that  they  can  be  used,  for  they  could  never  be 
grown  to  sell  at  the  low  prices  which  many  of  our 
choice  old  flowers  have  now  come  down  to. — H. 

Protecting     Tree     Pseonies     in 

spring. — These  handsome  plants  bloom  so 
early  in  the  season  that  they  rarely  escape  being 
damaged  by  late  spring  frosts  and  east  winds  ; 
thus  the  real  splendour  of  their  magnificent 
blooms  is  seldom  seen.  Except  in  unusually 
severe  seasons  a  brilliant  display  of  flowers  may 
be  secured  by  protecting  their  flower-buds  by 
means  of  Portugal  Laurel  boughs.  The  boughs 
are  sharpened  at  the  points  and  stuck  into  the 
ground  where  the  Paaonies  are  growing,  taking 
care  to  keep  clear  of  their  roots.  The  height  of 
the  Paeonies  must  be  borne  in  mind  when  catting 
the  Laurel  boughs,  as  these  must  be  a  little 
higher  than  the  flower-buds.  The  boughs  must 
not  be  too  densely  placed,  but  left  so  that  the 
air  may  freely  circulate  through  them.  This 
protection  is  only  given  when  frost  is  feared. 
The  above  method  has  been  the  means  of  pre- 
serving the  Paeony  flowers  here  from  all  injury 
during  many  sharp  snaps  of  both  early  and  late 
spring  frosts.— J.  Jeffrey,  The  Qardent,  St. 
Mary's  Isle,  Kirkeudbright. 

Primula  kewensls. — In  a  recent  issue 
of  Thh  Garden  "  J.  Crook"  asks  if  P.  floribunda 
is  one  of  the  parents  of  this  hybrid.  It  flowered 
at  Kew  for  the  first  time  as  a  chance  hybrid. 
The  parents  were  supposed  to  be  P.  floribunda 
and  P.  verticillata.     This  oross  was  made  at  Kew 


with  the  idea  of  verifying  this  supposition  or 
olherwiee.  The  progeny  were  identical  with 
P.  kewensis.  A  very  remarkable  feature  of  this 
hybrid  is  that  it  comes  true  from  seeds.— A.  0. 

Southampton  Royal  Horticul- 
tural Society. — The  annual  general  meeting 
of  the  members  will  be  held,  by  kind  permission 
of  the  Mavor,  at  the  Municipal  Offices  on  Monday 
next  at  4  30  p.  m.  The  Mayor,  Henry  Cawte,  E«q  , 
has  kindly  consented  to  preside. — 0.  S.  F01DOE, 
Secretary. 

Royal  Gardeners'  Orphan  Fund. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  supporters  ot  this 
fund  will  take  place  at  3  p.m.  on  Friday,  the 
9ih  inst.,  at  Simpson's,  Strand,  W.C.  The 
annual  festival  has  been  arranged  to  take  place  on 
Thursday,  May  10,  at  the  Hotel  Cecil,  Strand, 
W.C,  under  the  presidency  of  J.  Gurney  Fowler, 
E'q.,  Treasurer  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society. 

East      Anglian       Horticultural 

Club. — On  the  whole  the  past  year  may  be 
fairly  described  as  a  busy,  interesting,  and  suc- 
cessful one,  which  it  is  hoped  has  still  further 
added  to  the  reputation  of  the  club  as  a  horti- 
cultural educational  institution  in  East  Anglia. 
Commencing  the  year  with  a  total  of  293,  tbera 
have  been  enrolled  55  new  members,  composed  of 
5  honorary  subscribers,  34  ordinary  members, 
and  16  under  gardeners.  Against  these  introduo- 
tions  a  loss  has  been  sustained  of  30  old  members, 
occasioned  by  removals  and  other  causes,  thus 
representing  a  net  advance  of  25,  and  bringing 
the  total  membership  to  318,  composed  of  25 
honorary  subscribers,  220  ordinary  members,  and 
73  under  gardeners.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
that  of  the  newly-made  members  16  are  amateurs, 
and  the  committee  are  hopeful  of  continuing  to 
attract  the  notice  of  others.  The  falling  away 
of  the  old  members,  however  regrettable,  can 
only  be  regarded  as  a  natural  result  in  such  a 
large  organisation,  and  the  10  per  cent,  it 
represents  is  no  higher  than,  if  so  high  as,  that 
experienced  in  previous  years.  The  committee 
wish  to  thank  the  various  members  for  their 
introductions  to  the  club,  and  ask  them  kindly  to 
continue  their  recommendations  and  good  offices 
in  the  same  direction. 

Poisoning     from     Daffodils.  —  In 

February  last  we  received  the  following  letter : 
"  We  force  large  quantities  of  Daffjdils  for  cut 
flowers.  The  men  working  in  this  crop  very 
frequently  get  their  hands  poisoned  by  the  juice 
which  flows  from  the  base  of  the  flower-stalk 
when  broken  or  cut.  To  aid  us  in  arriving  at  a 
suitable  remedy  for  this,  we  should  like  to  know 
what  poison  it  is  which  is  present  in  the 
plants,"  Being  ourselves  quite  ignorant  on  the 
point,  we  enquired  of  one  of  our  largest  Djffodil- 
growers,  who  told  us  :  "  It  is  an  old  complaint, 
as  I  have  observed  it  all  the  time  I  have  grown 
Daffodils.  Nearly  all  the  men  and  women  suffer 
more  or  less  with  bad  hands  at  bunchiug-time. 
It  is  caused,  I  think,  by  their  having  chapped 
hands,  on  which  the  juice  of  the  Daffodil  acts  as 
an  irritant.  But  if  there  is  no  broken  skin,  and 
the  hands  are  well  washed  after  bunching  the 
flowers,  there  is  little  if  any  poisoning."  Having 
obtained  so  much  information,  we  at  once 
examined  the  matter  for  ourselves,  and  we  find 
that  the  "poisoning"  is  purely  mechanical:  it 
is  caused  by  small  crystals  of  lime,  technically 
called  raphides,  which  exist  in  great  numbers  in 
the  sap  or  juice  of  the  Daffodil.  It  is  only 
necessary,  therefore,  to  keep  these  crystals  out  of 
the  skin — to  prevent  them  from  entering,  either 
through  cuts,  or  the  cracks  caused  by  chapping, 
or  under  the  finger-nails.  We,  therefore,  recom- 
mend that  all  who  are  to  any  extent  engaged  in 
gathering  Daffodils  should,  before  beginning  their 
work,  rub  their  hands  over  well  with  oil,  and  rub 
a  little  soft  tallow  up  under  the  finger-nails  ;  and 
if  they  will  always  do  this  we  do  not  think  they 
will  suffer  to  any  appreciable  extent. — Journal  of 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

(  The   Editor  is  not  responsible    for  the  opinions 
expressed  by  correspondents,  J 


YOUNG    GARDENEKS'    OPPOR- 
TUNITIES. 
[To    THE    Editor   of    "  The    Gakden."] 

SI  R, — I  read  with  interest  the  article  on 
"  Young  Gardeners'  Opportunities,"  by 
J,  Gardner,  on  page  20.  To  the  query, 
"  Dj  young  gardeners  take  full  advan- 
tage of  their  opportunities?"  he  answers 
"  Most  emphatically  no."  If  it  is  so,  I 
think  many  head  gardeners  are  at  fault  through 
giving  little  encouragement.  Some  time  ago  I  was 
employed  ina  largeestablishment  where  exhibiting 
was  a  strong  point,  and  I  remember  one  show 
where  the  priziS  amounted  to  over  £30;  and 
what  did  the  tour  young  fellows  in  charge  receive 
in  the  way  of  encouragement  ?  Why,  their  rail- 
way fare.  Your  correspondent  writes  about 
"spending  the  evening  at  some  place  of  amuse- 
ment, when  he  might  be  studying  botany, 
geometry,  &c."  J.  Gardner  must  know  that 
many  of  the  best  gardens  are  in  the  country,  and 
too  far  away  from  any  place  of  amusement, 
while  the  average  young  gardener  could  not 
study  botany  from  books,  unless  he  had  a  course 
of  lessons  from  a  proper  teacher.  Then,  again,  your 
correspondent  writes  about  studying  thS  garden- 
ing papers  ;  now,  I  think  all  gardeners  who  have 
young  men  under  them  ought  to  see  that  their 
men  are  supplied  free  with  at  least  one  garden 
paper  every  week.  Now,  what  is  6f.  6d.  a  year 
tor  an  excellent  paper  like  The  Garden?  and  I 
fool  sure  there  are  plenty  of  employers,  if  they 
were  approached  by  the  head  gardener  on  the 
Bubjecf,  would  willingly  agree  with  my  sugges- 
tion. Your  correspondent  adds  :  "  Some  boihies 
possess  good  libraries."  That  is  right,  but  there 
are  many  that  have  not  a  single  gardening  book 
of  any  kind  ;  and  I  think  that  where  there  are 
several  young  men  in  a  garden,  the  head  ought  at 
least  to  try  and  procure  for  their  use  that  excellent 
work,  "  The  Dictionary  of  Gardening,"  by  G 
Nicholson,  the  head  gardener  to  take  charge  of 
trie  volumes.  These  might  be  lent  to  the  young 
men  for  a  week  or  month,  whichever  period  is 
fixed  upon.  I  am  sure  the  majority  of  head 
gardeners  would  be  amply  repaid. 

A  Young  Gabdbneb. 


LYSOL  AS  A  REMEDY  FOR  MILDEW 
ON  ROSES. 
[To  the  Editob  of  "The  Gabdbn."] 
Sib, — I  am  writing  to  say  how  pleased  I  am  with 
Lyaol  as  a  remedy  for  mildew  on  Roses.  Also 
liny  I  take  the  liberty  of  thanking  through  The 
Gakdhn  Di-.  O'Donel  Bourne,  Portnagrena,  Naas, 
Guauiy  Kildare,  for  recommending  Lysol  for 
inild^tv.  Ac  the  time  I  had  a  plant  of  Climbing 
Niphetos  Rose  infested  with  mildew.  I  procured 
a  shilling  bottle  of  Lysol  from  the  chemist's  on 
the  18ih  ult.,  and  treated  my  Rose  on  the  19i.h, 
uiiag  two  tablespoonfuls  to  the  gallon  of  luke- 
warm water.  I  syringed  the  Rjse  tree  all  over 
with  the  solution.  The  result  was  marvellous. 
In  a  few  days  the  mildew  disappeared  without 
a  .y  further  syringing.  I  might  say  that  at  the 
iimiof  syringing  my  Rose  tree  had  about  fifty 
ImJs  on,  and  part  of  them  were  well  developed  ; 
i-o  I  cut  a  few  of  the  most  forward  of  them,  but 
Lysol  did  not  injure  those  that  were  left.  Since 
syringing  with  Lysol,  I  have  out  nineteen  beau- 
•  ifal  buds,  and  can  out  ten  more  to-day  (January 
lo  ,  with  lots  more  to  follow.  Lysol  is  the  best 
"iBBcticide  I  have  ever  tried  for  mildew  on  Roses. 
I  hive  grown  R  )ses  for  thirty  years,  and  have 
never  found  anything  to  equal  this  preparation. 
I  hope  this  experiment  with  Lysol  will 
answer  with  Mr.  Herbert  Molyneux,  who 
Knif'iires  about  mildew  on  Roses  and  its  cure  in 
The  Garden  of  the  13th  inst.    I  shall  be  pleased 


to  answer  any  further  enquiry  from  other 
gardeners,  for  I  am  sure  it  will  be  a  great 
ooon.  I  am  just  noing  to  try  Lysol  on  Pelar- 
goniums for  ^rt-eii  fly. 

Caintor,  Norwich.  A.  Pell. 


IRIS  OCHROLEUCA. 
[To  the  Editor  of  "  The  Garden."] 
Sir, — Mr.  J  Hanshaw,  page  24  of  The  Garden, 
questions  whether  the  moisture  of  1903  had 
anything  to  do  with  the  free-flowering  ol  his  fine 
plant  in  1904  It  may  have  had  an  itfluence  for 
good,  certainly,  and  at  the  moment  one  is  apt  to 
attribute  such  exceptional  and,  in  this  species, 
occasional  good  flowering  to  a  wrong  cause. 
Many  years  ago  there  flowered  at  Kew  an 
unusually  fine  specimen  of  this  species,  and  this, 
with  others  I  have  seen,  would  almost  cause  one 
to  form  the  opinion  that  now  and  again  Iris 
ochroleuca  makes  some  special  tffort  to  flower 
well.  If  the  species  is  really  more  moisture- 
loving  than  is  usually  supposed,  one  may  expect  a 
more  regular  flowering  from  established  plants  in 
moist  soils.  But  this  is  not  a  safe  guide.  Due  of 
the  finest  examples  I  have  seen — and,  though  very 
fine,  it  was  no  match  for  Mr  H-nshaw's  specimen — 
grew  for  years  in  a  very  dry  spot  with  little 
care.  Oae  season,  however,  it  was  remarkably 
fine,  and  the  only  conclusion  I  could  arrive  at 
was  that  the  plant  had  more  or  less  suddenly 
(apparently)  developed  flowering  rhizomes  to  an 
exceptional  extent.  For  several  years  following, 
however,  the  flowering  was  inferior.  It  would 
appear,  therefore,  that  the  species  in  question 
develops  what  one  may  term  lateral-flowering 
rhizomes,  at  somewhat  rare  intervals,  and,  if  this 
is  so,  Mr.  Henshaw's  fine  example  should  throw  a 
little  more  light  on  the  subject.  How  has  the 
plant  behaved  since  its  great  flowering  ? 
Hampton  Hill.  E.  H  Jenkins. 


THE  KIEFFER  FEAR. 
[To  THE  Editob  or  "The  Garden."] 
Sib, — Concerning  the  note  by  R.  Lewis  Castle  on 
the  Kiefi^or  Pear  in  your  issue  of  December  23,  I 
am  not  surprised  to  learn  that  it  is  becoming 
evident  in  the  British  market,  for  New  Jersey, 
Delaware,  and  Maryland  are  growing  it  in 
enormous  quantities,  to  say  nothing  of  Missouri, 
where  growers  in  the  Ozark  region,  "  the  land  of 
big  red  Apples,"  say  it  attains  much  higher 
quality  than  in  the  E  ist.  Personally,  I  denounce 
the  quality  of  the  Kitfifar  every  time  I  attempt 
to  eat  it  uncooked  ;  it  is  not  merely  inferior,  but 
the  peculiar  tang  of  its  parent,  the  Chinese  Sand 
Pear,  is  actually  offensive.  To  be  just  to  it, 
however,  I  must  own  that  this  disagreeable 
quality  disappears  with  cooking,  and  it  is 
excellent  baked,  stewed,  or  canned  (bottled). 
According  to  my  experience  it  requires,  in 
cooking,  a  syrup  slightly  heavier  with  sugar  than 
the  Bartlett  (Williams?),  whieh  the  American 
housewife  regards  as  her  favourite  canning  Pear. 
Indeed,  I  believe  that  a  majority  of  the  canned 
Bartletts  now  put  up  commercially  are  really 
Kieffors,  for  the  canning  trade  finds  that  the 
Kieffer  stands  up  better  in  the  cans  ;  the  canned 
Kieffer  retains  its  quality  without  becoming 
musky  much  longer  than  the  Bartlett,  and  its 
flesh  remains  white  and  inviting. 

But,  after  all,  why  grow  it,  you  may  ask, 
when  there  are  finer  varieties  nuitable  for  both 
dessert  and  cooking  ?  The  Kieffor  has  some 
robust  virtues  that  appeal  very  strongly  to 
American  growers.  It  is  almost  entirely  blight- 
proof,  and  astoaishingly  resistant  to  the  San 
Jose  scale.  At  the  present  time,  when  our  horti- 
cultural papers  are  filled  with  eager  discussions 
as  to  the  possibilities  of  lime  and  sulphur,  limoid 
and  kerosene,  caustic  potash  or  crude  petroleum 
sprays,  and  when  every  thoughtful  orchardist 
sees  no  chance  for  the  survival  of  his  trees  with- 
out constant  spraying,  there  is  an  eager  search 
for'  more  resistant  varieties.  Then  the  Kieffor 
bears  early  and  profusely,  and  does  not  demand 


high  fertility  ;  indeed,  it  resents  too  much 
manure  and  cultivating.  However,  manv  of  our 
orchard ists  frankly  own  that  too  many  Kii  ffors 
have  been  planted  and  too  many  poor  specimens- 
marketed,  for  there  is  a  wide  diflerence  betwcea 
the  solid  golden  fruit  at  its  best  and  the  ru«ty> 
clouded  nubbin  full  of  sandy  lumps  and  centred 
by  a  huge  hard  core.  The  quality  is  greatly 
improved  by  early  picking  (in  New  Jersey  about 
the  middle  of  September),  the  fruits  being  tlowly 
ripened  in  a  cool,  dark  place,  preferably  in  closed 
barrels  or  boxes.  It  is  said  that  if  allowed  to- 
remain  on  the  tree  to  maturity  the  core  never 
softens.  It  is  also  said  that  the  fruit  is  not  so- 
handsome  from  old  orchards. 

Le  Conte,  to  which  your  correspondent  also 
refers,  is  one  of  the  earliest  hybrids  of  Pyrus 
sinensis.  It  wa«  widely  planted  throughout  the 
Southern  States  prior  to  1870,  and  still  comes 
into  the  New  York  market  in  great  quantities  ia 
early  July,  before  the  California  Bjrlletta. 
Northern  Le  Contes  are  marketed  in  lata  August, 
and  a  choicer  crop  in  September,  thinning  having: 
a  very  desirable  effect.  We  are  told  that  about 
twenty-five  years  ago  blight  began  to  affect 
Southern  Le  Conte  orchards  very  serir.usly,  and 
this  variety  is  being  replaced  by  Kieffer,  which 
is  less  perishable  in  shipment.  I  like  the  quality 
of  Le  Conte  much  better  than  that  of  Ki<  ff  r,  and 
I  think  Northern  growers  will  find  it  very  useful 
for  home  and  near-by  markets,  but  it  must  b& 
carefully  picked  and  properly  ripened.  AmericaD 
growers  are  now  experimenting  with  crossea 
between  these  Chinese  Pears  and  the  choice' 
European  kinds.  We  have  tasted  some  of  excel- 
lent quality,  and  if  they  only  develop  the 
resistant  qualities  of  the  sinensis  type  we  shall 
feel  much  gratitude.  But  there  is,  apparently, 
no  reason  why  British  growers  should  plant 
Kieffer,  Le  Conte,  Garber,  or  Smith,  unless  they, 
like  us,  have  to  endure  the  attacks  of  blight  and 
San  Jose  scale,  nor  is  there  any  reason  why  the 
British  consumers  should  buy  Kieffers  so  long  a» 
native  orchards  offer  an  adequate  supply. 

Emily  Taplin  Roylb, 
Associate  Editor,  Rural  New-  Yorker. 

Maywood,  New  Jersey. 


WARDIAN  CASES. 
[To  THE  Editor  of  "  The  Garden."] 
Sir, — Referring  to  Mr.  Druery's  interesting 
article  on  Wardian  oases  and  filmy  Ferns  in  Thb 
Garden  of  the  13th  inst.,  page  32,  I  would  like  to 
mention  that  I  have  a  case  in  my  house  in  which 
I  planted  some  Trichomanea  radicans  nearly  forty 
years  ago,  and  the  soil  has  never  been  renewed  ; 
but  on  the  surface  I  placed  miniature  rocks  of 
porous  sandstone,  over  which  the  Killarney 
delights  to  creep. 

Cranleigh.  F.  J.  Hayward. 


PEAR  AMADOTTE. 
[To  THE  Editor  of  "  The  Garden."] 
Sir, — Sjme  years  ago,  when  forming  a  collection 
of  highly-flavoured  Pears,  and  those  notable  for 
distinct  or  peculiar  aroma,  two  trees  were 
included  of  Pear  Amadotte,  which  had  been 
obtained  from  a  continental  garden.  It  was  then 
but  little  known  in  British  collections,  though  it 
had  been  previously  grown  for  many  years,  and 
since  that  time  I  have  never  seen  it,  though  so 
remarkable  a  variety  can  scarcely  have  disap- 
peared entirely.  The  fruit  is  of  moderate  ^izi, 
rarely  exceeding  3  inches  in  diameter,  somewhat 
rounded  in  form,  of  a  delicate  green  tint  becoming 
pale  yellow,  wish  occasionally  a  slight  red  flu-ii 
on  one  side.  The  flesh  is  usually  crisp,  but  varies, 
and  is  in  some  examples  both  melting  and  full  uf 
a  rich  sweet  juice.  The  flavour  has  been  com- 
pared to  both  aniseed  and  uiusk,  and  peihaps  ii.ay 
be  best  described  as  a  mixture  of  the  two.  The 
character  of  this  Peai,  like  so  many  olbnis,  is 
greatly  influenced  by  the  stock  and  soil,  the 
quality  being  far  better  on  Pear  stocks  and  in 
moderately  heavy  soils.      The  variety  possesoes 
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a,  vigorous,  healthy  habit  of  growth,  and  has 
been  recommended  as  a  stock  for  melting  Pears. 
The  fruit  is  at  its  best  during  November  and 
December,  but  I  have  had  it  in  fair  condition  to 
the  end  of  January.  R.  L.  Castle. 

CHRISTMAS  ROSES  FROM  SEEDS. 
[To  THE  Editor  or  "  The  Garden."] 
Sir, — In  a  recent  issue  of  The  Garden  it  was 
suggested  that  the  amateur  or  beginner  in  i 
gardening  should  make  a  start  with  the  above 
by  raising  the  plants  from  seeds.  I  rather  think 
the  experience  would  prove — if  not  disappoint- 
ing— at  least  a  little  discouraging.  Not  only  do 
the  seeds  of  the  Christmas  Rose  (Helleborus 
niger)  vegetate  somewhat  slowly,  as  well  as 
eratically,  but  the  after-progress  of  the  seedlings 
is  by  no  means  a  certainty,  or  even  well  known 
or  understood  by  the  average  gardener.  It  is  in 
those  circumstances,  therefore,  that  I  think  the 
amateur  should  start  first  with  plants,  and 
secondly  with  seeds  of  his  own  sowing.  The 
beginner  will  have  more  than  a  passing  interest 
in  the  latter,  and  he  may  like  to  know  that  such  j 


from  this  that  they  require  peat  for  successful 
cultivation.  We  thould  like  to  say,  however,  that 
the  plants  illustrated  by  you  a  few  weeks  ago  are 
growing  on  stifif  clay  and  rather  wet  soil,  and  we 
do  not  think  that  plants  could  thrive  better. 
This  shows  that  although  the  plants  may,  and 
do,  thrive  well  in  peaty  soil,  it  is  not  essential. 
Sussex.        The  Barnham  Nurseries,  Ltd. 


STOVE    &    GREENHOUSE- 


A   VALUABLE    WINTER-FLOWERING 
PLANT. 

(MOSCHOSMA   EIPARIUM.) 

A  BEAUTIFUL  greenhouse  plant, 
this  is  well  vporthy  of  extended 
cultivation  ;  its  requirements  are 
few,  and  are  such  that  anyone 
possessing  a  heated  glass-house 
may  grow  it  well.  We  have  few 
more  graceful  winter-flowering  plants  suitable 


MOSCHOSMA  RIPARIUM.     (-^  ffood  winter-ftoivering  plant  for  the  greenhouse.) 


seeds  should  be  sown  in  June  or  July,  almost  as 
Boon  as  gathered,  that  a  shady  or  moist  spot 
should  be  selected  in  the  open  ground,  and  good 
fresh  loam  added  for  the  seeds,  the  latter  to  be 
thinly — very  thinly — sown  not  more  than  1  inch 
•deep.  The  amateur  may  also  like  to  know  that 
the  seedlings  are  not  likely  to  appear  earlier  than 
Dine,  and  some  not  earlier  than  eighteen,  months 
from  the  sowing.  It  is  best,  too,  if  the  seed-bed 
be  covered  over  by  slates  or  tiles  to  prevent  a  too 
rapid  escape  of  moisture.  Finally,  as  the  most 
fatal  thing  in  this  instance  would  be  "  pricking 
off  the  seedlings  when  large  enough  to  handle," 
the  raiser  of  seedlings  should  be  content  to  allow 
them  to  remain  two  seasons,  and  do  the 
"  pricking  out  "  business  in  August  or  September 
as  the  best  period  of  the  whole  year. 

E  Jenkins. 


SOLANUM    JASMINOIDES. 
[To  the  Editor  of  "The  Garden."] 
Sir, — We   notice  in   The   Garden  of  the  20  h 
inst.  Mr.  Smart's  letter  with  reference  toSolanum 
jasminoides  ;  he  mentions  certain  plants  in  Somer- 
set which  are  growing  on  peaty  soil,  and  assumes 


for  house  or  conservatory  decoration.  This 
plant  roots  very  easily  and  does  not  need  a 
heated  case.  The  one  illustrated  was  raised 
from  a  catting  in  April  last.  Several  can  be 
rooted  in  a  4  inch  pot  in  a  mixture  of  equal 
parts  of  leaf  mould  and  loam,  with  a  fair 
amount  of  coarse  sand.  When  rooted  pot  off 
singly  into  .3-inch  pots,  and  while  they  are  in 
those  pots  harden  them  off  for  placing  in  an 
ordinary  frame.  About  the  end  of  May  they 
will  be  ready  for  the  final  potting  into 
5-inch  or  G-inch  pats,  according  to  their  sizes, 
using  a  compost  of  two-thirds  loam  to  one- 
third  leaf  soil,  to  which  is  added  a  sprinkling 
of  bone-meal  and  some  sand.  Keep  them 
still  in  the  frame,  but  give  plenty  of  air  in 
the  summer  to  promote  sturdy  growth. 
When  the  roots  have  taken  good  hold  of  the 
fresh  soil  pinch  out  the  ends  of  the  shoots, 
and  stop  the  resulting  shoots  again  when 
they  have  made  four  or  five  leaves,  so  as  to 
make  each  plant  have  eight  to  twelve  shoots. 
They  should  be  allowed  to  remain  in  the 
frames  until  the  middle  of  October,  feeding 


them  well  from  September  onwards.  When 
removed  from  the  frames  place  them  in  a 
cool  greenhouse.  If  kept  in  a  close  warm 
house  and  "  coddled "  the  .sprays  produced 
will  be  very  weak,  and  instead  of  the  plants 
developing  into  objects  of  more  than 
ordinary  beauty  they  will  be  poor  and  weak. 

W.  H.  BOOND. 
Gatton  Parle  Gardens,  Reigate. 

BEGONIA    AMABILIS. 

This  is  the  first  seedling  I  have  seen  from  the 
Gloire  de  Lorraine  type.  It  was  raised  by 
Messrs.  Thomas  Rochford  and  Sons,  Limited, 
who  exhibited  it  at  the  Royal  Horticultural  Hall 
a  few  weeks  ago.  It  may  be  mentioned  that  the 
seed  parent  was  one  of  the  recent  sports  from 
Gloire  de  Lorraine.  This,  which  was  first  shown 
by  Mr.  H.  B.  May  under  the  name  of  Mister- 
piece,  has  occurred  in  several  places  and  been 
shown  under  other  names.  It  is  distinct  from 
the  type,  being  more  vigorous,  and  the  flowers, 
which  are  equally  bright,  are  rather  larger.  The 
seedlings  were  from  one  seed-pod  which  had  been 
fertilised  with  pollen  from  socotrana,  which,  it 
will  be  remembered,  was  one  of  the  parents  of 
Gloire  de  Lorraine.  The  most  distinct  feature  of 
the  seedlings  is  that  the  leaves  are  distinctly 
peltate,  but  not  so  rough  as  in  socotrana,  which 
also  has  peltate  leaves.  The  basal  leaves  are 
large,  but  those  on  the  flower-stems  are  smaller. 
The  plants  when  shown  were  only  about  four 
months  old.  A  remarkable  feature  was  that  very 
little  variation  was  seen  in  a  number  of  seedlings. 
It  evidently  possesses  the  free-flowering  habit  of 
its  parent.  It  is  possible,  now  we  have  a  sport 
that  has  proved  fertile,  that  further  hybrids  may 
be  raised;  yet  it  would  seemdiffioult  to  get  a  much 
better  thing  than  the  original  Gloire  de  Lorraine, 
which  has  become  a  universal  favourite.  It 
is  now  grown  in  almost  every  private  garden,  and 
we  have  it  in  the  market  for  over  six  months  of 
the  year.  It  is  grown  too  extensively  to  realise 
high  prices  ;  yet  well-grown  plants  will  always 
sell  well.  The  white  variety,  Turnford  Hall,  does 
not  sell  quite  so  well  in  market,  there  being  so 
many  other  good  white  flowers ;  but  private 
growers  should  always  associate  it  with  the 
pink.  Here  I  may  mention  that  we  are  likely  to 
have  an  improved  form  of  this.  Mr.  H.  B.  May 
has  a  variety  he  has  named  Mont  Blanc 
which  as  shown  was  decidedly  a  clearer  white 
and  seemed  to  be  as  great  an  advance  on  Turnford 
Hall  as  Masterpiece  is  on  the  original  form  of 
Gloire  de  Lorraine.  There  is  no  doubt  that  all 
the  stock  of  this  useful  Begonia  is  better  now 
than  when  it  was  first  introduced.  I  should 
recommend  all  growers  to  be  careful  to  select  the 
strongest  plants  only  for  cuttings.  By  doing  this 
I  think  we  may  get  further  vigour  into  this  useful 
plant ;  but  I  do  not  approve  of  renaming  every 
variation  that  is  found.  Unless  decidedly  dis- 
tinct, it  should  be  grown  under  the  old  name. 
Lorraine  is  the  abbreviated  market  name,  and 
though  we  see  a  good  many  of  the  variety  Mrs. 
Leopold  de  Rothschild,  the  name  is  not  generally 
recognised.  A.  Hemsley. 


THE     ROSE    GARDEN, 


JOTTINGS    ABOUT    ROSES. 

ON  MANNERS  AND  CUSTOMS.— 
,  Some  time  ago  I  received  an  in- 
I  teresting  letter  from  a  rosarian  at 
f  Keith  concerning  the  various  topics 
touched  upon  in  these  notes.  In  it 
he  remarks  that  "  nurserymen's 
catalogues  are  very  useful,  but  the  descrip- 
tions given  therein  are,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  too 
rosy.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  make  a  selection, 
certainly  the  bad  qualities  are  not  mentioned." 
While  sympathising  to  some  extent  with  my 
correspondent,  I  should  like  to  point  out  that 
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there  are  two  sides  to  the  question.  First  of  all, 
the  perfect  Rose  has  not  yet  been  raised,  and 
probably  never  will  be.  Every  variety  in  my 
collection  has  ecme  defect  or  other,  and  these 
defects  are  magnified  more  or  less  according  to 
individual  opinions  and  circumstances.  For  my 
own  part  I  always  look  upon  the  Rose  catalogues 
which  our  nureerymen  friends  despatch  to  us 
during  the  early  autumn  days  as  intended  to  act 
the  part  of  missionaries,  and  gather  into  the 
rosarian  fold  those  who  have  never  recognised 
that  the  Rose  is  the  flower  of  flowers. 

My  correspondent  suggests  that  in  "  the 
manners  and  customs  of  Roees,"  the  climate, 
weather,  stock,  and  situation  required  by  each 
variety  should  be  given.  When  one  comes  to 
think  it  over  this  is  rather  a  tall  order,  especially 
as  regards  the  first  two  items.  I  am  only  too 
ready  to  admit  that  the  weather  plays  a  most 
important  part  in  the  production  of  good  Roses, 
as  it  does  in  the  production  of  all  fruits  of  the 
earth ;  but  I  am  afraid  that  if  1  were  asked  to 
define  the  perfect  Rose  weather  I  should  be 
loth  to  reply  before  consulting  my  friend  Mr. 
Mawley,  who  makes  such  a  close  study  of  meteor- 
ological conditions.  Tiuth  to  tell,  in  the  matter 
of  weather  rosarians — like  most  ordinary  mortals — 
are  generally  difficult  to  please,  and  so  it  not 
unfrtquently  happens  that,  when  your  neighbour 
(who  dotes  on  Hybrid  Perpetuals)  tells  you  that 
the  weather  is  suiting  his  plants  to  perfection, 
you  are  at  the  very  same  time  grumbling  that  it 
is  too  cool  for  your  Teas.  Some  varieties  are 
extremely  sensitive  to  wet  and  cold,  and  many  of 
these  are  only  kept  from  dropping  out  of  cultiva- 
tion because  every  now  and  then  they  produce  a 
fine  bloom,  which  creates  a  sensation  at  a  Rose 
show.  Etoile  de  Lyon  and  La  Boule  d'Or  are  two 
good  examples,  and  there  areothers  much  about  the 
same.  Slight  rain  or  even  a  heavy  dew  will  often 
quitespoil  Edith  D'ombrain,BeP8ieBrown,  Ma  man 
Cochet,  Medea,  Jean  Ducher,  Souvenir  de  Pierre 
Netting,  L'lnnocence,  Sylph,  Comtesse  Panisse, 
Comtespe  de  Frigneuse,  Alliance  Franeo-Russe, 
Mme.  Wagram,  Comtesse  de  Turenne,  Mme. 
Hoste,  and  others.  It  is  best  at  all  times  to 
avoid  such  as  these  unless  one  lives  in  a  district 
where  the  rainfall  is  sparse.  But  it  is  manifestly 
impossible  to  give  detailed  descriptions  of  the 
climate  and  weather  required  by  each  variety,  as 
the  nature  of  the  soil,  the  lie  of  the  land,  the 
altitude  above  sea-level,  and  a  hundred  other 
points  would  have  to  be  considered  before  one 
could  arrive  at  a  definite  conclusion.  Then, 
again,  people's  ideas  as  to  what  constitutes  good 
or  bad  soil  vary  considerably.  Only  last  summer 
someone  wrote  to  tell  me  that  he  was  growing 
"show"  Roses  on  sand,  and  it  was  only  just  as 
I  was  beginning  to  wonder  how  he  accomplished 
this  feat  that  1  found  that  the  so-called  "sand" 
was  in  reality  a  nice  sandy  loam  of  good  depth  ! 

Tia  and  Hybrid  Tea  Roses  in  Scotland  — 
Until  I  he  other  day  I  was  not  aware  that  Ruses 
were  of  any  use  in  districts  where  the  rainfall 
was  abnormal,  jet  a  friend  who  gardens  in 
Inverness-shire  and  has  a  large  number  of  Roses 
feeds  me  a  list  of  varieties  which  do  well  there. 
All  his  plants  are  growing  in  almost  pure  peat, 
and  100  inches  of  rain  per  annum  are  registered 
in  the  district.   J^^  '  t-aJlZI. 

Here  is  the  list  giving" the  varieties  in  their 
order  of  merit :  Frau  Karl  Druschki,  Mme.  Abel 
Chatenay.  Mme.  Ravary,  Prince  de  Bulgarie, 
Antoine  Rivoire,  Liberty,  Killarney,  Perle  von 
Godtsberg,  G.  Nabonnand,  Mme.  E.  BouUet, 
Caroline  Testout,  La  Tosca,  Lady  Battersea, 
Viscountess  Folkestone.  Grand  Due  Adolphe  de 
Luxembourg,  Lady  Roberts,  Papa  Gontier, 
La  France,  and  Mme  Jean  Dupuy.  Altogether 
he  grows  between  700  and  800  Roses,  and  he 
tells  me  that  "  seme  of  them  do  magnificently, 
and  I  have  never  seen  such  colour  as  we  get  here. 
I  sm  no  believer  in  a  great  number  of  varieties, 
and  I  will  not  have  anything  unhss  a  continuous 
bloomer,  a  vigorous  grower,  and  a  good  opener 
in  damp  weather.  We  never  have  the  slightest 
sign  of  Mildew  on  any  variety  here,  and  1  only 


grow  five  Hvbrid  Perpetuals,  viz  ,  Frau  Karl 
Druschki,  Marie  Baumann,  Horace  Vernet, 
Louis  van  Hi  utte,  and  A.  K.  Williams,  and  these 
last  only  because  as  yet  we  are  short  of  reds  in 
Hybrid  Teas.  Maman  Cochet,  White  Maman 
Cochet,  Souvenir  de  Pierre  Notting,  &o. ,  are 
no  use  here — they  won't  open.  All  Chinas  do 
well,  and  most  of  the  Ramblers.  I  do  not  like  the 
colour  of  Mrs.  Grant  and  Countess  of  Caltdor,  and 
Souvenir  deC.  Guillotand  Souvenir  de  J.  B  Guilloi 
are  too  weak  in  constitution  to  do  well,  but  I  miss 
the  colour  of  both.  Neither  do  I  like  droopers, 
such  as  Clara  Watson,  Bessie  Brown,  &c. " 

I  have  made  these  excerpts  from  this  letter 
because  I  feel  sure  they  will  prove  interesting 
to  some  of  the  many  rosarians  North  of  the 
Tweed  who  read  The  Garden.  Such  a  list 
cannot  fail  to  be  helpful  to  those  who  intend 
making  a  collection  of  Roses  suitable  for  a  moist 
climate,  as  well  as  act  as  an  encouragement  to 
those  who  have  not  yet  tested  some  of  our 
modern  varieties  under  the  conditions  mentioned. 
Of  course,  the  autumn  Rose  shows  of  the  National 
Rose  Society  have  afforded  the  Scotch  growers  an 
excellent  opportunity  of  demonstrating  the 
revolution  which  the  Hybrid  Tea  has  made  in 
our  gardens  of  to-day  ;  indeed,  one  has  only  to 
glance  through  the  list  of  varieties  exhibited  in 
the  winning  boxes  to  see  that  this  class,  as  a 
whole,  was  pre-eminent  at  the  last  autumn 
exhibition.  A  friend  who  was  present  at  this 
show  told  me — referring  to  the  exhibition 
blooms — that  among  the  Hybrid  Teas  six 
varieties  in  particular  stood  out  before  all  others, 
v'z.,  Caroline  Testout,  Phaiitiier,  Bi  ene  Guillot, 
Killarney,  Souvenir  du  President  Carnot,  and  the 
new  J  B.  Clark.  Several  of  these  are  quite  new 
varieties,  and  it  speaks  well  for  them  that  they 
should  be  singled  out  for  special  praise  by  one  who 
is  a  good  judge  of  Roses.  A.  R.  Goodwin. 


DAFFODIL     NOTES. 

Which  is  the   best  label  ?    As  long  ago  as 
the  year  1880  (vide  The  Garden,  Vol.  XX., 
_    .  page    126),   the   late    Mr. 

G.  F.  Wilson  oil'ered  a 
prize  for  "  a  label  which 
must  be  cheap  and  dur- 
able, must  show  legibly 
whatever  is  written  or 
printed  thereon,  and  must 
be  suitable  for  plants  in 
open  border."  No  less 
than  150  labels  were  sent 
into  the  committee  of 
judges  appointed  to 
examine  the  same,  but 
despite  this  large  number 
the  prize  was  not  awarded, 
because  none  was  con- 
sidered deserving  enough. 
From  a  description  of  the 
various  det-igns  which 
received  commendation  I 
should  rather  fancy  that 
garden  labels  have  made 
but  slow  progress  in  the 
twenty-five  years  which 
have  intervened.  It  is  of 
interest,  however,  to  note 
that  two  of  the  exhibitors 
whose  labels  were  com- 
mended were  Mr.  John  Pinches  and  Mr.  John 
Wood.  I  am  led  to  make  these  observations 
by  an  enquiry  from  a  correspondent  who  is 
anxious  to  know  what  is  the  label  most  gene- 
rally favoured  by  Daffodil  growers.  After 
having  seen  a  great  many  collections  and 
taken  particular  notice  of  the  labels  employed 
in  each  case,  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  there  is  nothing  to  e.xcel  Wood's  Plant 
Club  label.    After  repeatedly  testing  all  sorts 


of  other  labels  I  have 
finally  adopted  it  for  the 
whole  of  my  collection. 

It  is  unnecessary  for 
me  to  describe  the  label, 
as  its  shape  and  general 
appearance  can  be  seen 
in  the  sketch.  It  is 
made  of  zinc,  and  there- 
fore is  practically  im- 
perishable, and  is  quite 
easy  to  write  upon.  The 
ordinary  size  is  Oi  inches 
long,  and  the  name  plate 
2|  inches  >:  I4  inches ; 
the  large  size  is  1-2  inches 
long,  with  the  name 
plate  4  inches  x 
1|  inches,  and  there  is  a 
small  size  which  is  speci- 
ally made  for  use  in 
rock -gardens  and  pots, 
of  which  I  do  not  know 
the  dimensions.  I  find 
the  ordinary  size  most 
suitable  for  Daffodils, 
and  for  a  slightly  extra 
cost  it  is  possible  to 
have  the  labels  num  bered 
with  raised  figures.  It 
is  my  practice  to  rub  the 
name  plate  lightly  with  emery  paper  before 
writing  upon  it.  A  special  jJatinum  ink  is 
supplied  with  these  labels,  and  a  quill 
pen-nib  should  be  used.  After  the  labels 
have  dried  I  wipe  them  over  with  a  damp 
sponge  in  order  to  thoroughly  cleanse  them. 
The  great  value  of  these  labels  is  in  the  fact 
that  the  writing  lasts  in  good  condition  for 
a  long  period,  and  if  an  alteration  is 
necessary  or  the  ink  has  become  faded,  one 
has  only  to  rub  the  name  plate  over  with 
emery  paper  in  order  to  be  able  to  rewrite  it. 
Probably  the  ideal  label  will  never  be 
invented,  but  so  far  this  one  is  the  nearest 
approach  to  it,  and  those  readers  of  The 
Garden  who  have  not  yet  tried  it  will,  I  feel 
sure,  thank  me  for  introducing  to  their 
notice  such  an  indispensable  garden  adjunct. 

These  labels  may  be  obtained  from  Mr. 
J.  H.  Wood,  whose  address  is  Boston  Spa, 
near  Leeds.  Considering  their  imperishable 
character,  it  will  be  found  that  the  prices 
asked  for  them  are  distinctly  moderate. 

A  UsEFDL  Tool.— When  at  Lowdham  a 
few  years  ago,  during  the  Daffodil  season,  I 
noticed  that  all  the  beds  were  kept  well 
cultivated  and  free  from  weeds  by  means  of 
an  excellent  little  hand  hoe  or  weeder  (an 
illustration  of  which  appears  above)  that 
Messrs.  Pearson  have  had  made  to  their 
own  design.  I  purchased  one,  and  have  since 
found  it  simply  invaluable.  It  has  two 
cutting  edges,  one  2  inches  long,  the  other 
only  f  inch  For  working  amongst  Daffodil 
seedlings  and  choice  varieties,  when  they  are 
already  above  ground,  it  is  just  the  very- 
thing,  and  as  its  cost  is  only  Is.  3d.,  I  rather 
fancy  that  it  will  become  a  most  popular  tool 
when  its  great  utility  has  been  discovered 
by  the  general  body  of  Daffodil  growers. 

WoKK  AND  Weather. —  Qp  to  the  time  of 
writing  (the  early  part  of  January)  the 
weather  has  proved  unusually  mild,  and 
things  like  N.  pallidus  priecox  and  N. 
obvallaris  are  now  well  above  ground,  and 
look  as  if  they  would  be  earlier  than  usual. 
The  importance  of  keeping  the  beds  well  hoed 
all  through  the  winter  and  spring  cannot  be 
too  strongly  insisted  upon.  This,  I  know,  is  apt 
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to  be  neglected  amongst  a  press  of  other  work,  |  JASMINUM    PKIMULINUM. 

so  that  the  top  soil  gets  sodden  and  beaten  i  This  beautiful  plant  is  now  fairly  well  known, 
down  with  rain,  and  a  few  dry  and  windy  i  and  has  proved  a  considerable  disappointment  to 
days  make  it  set  so  hard  that  the  bulbs  do  many  owing  to  its  tenderness.  It  cannot,  there- 
not  get  the  full  benefit  of  sun  and  air.  Of  i  fore,  be  trusted  in  the  open  garden  without 
course  a  hoe  must  necessarily  be  in  careful  protection,  and  we  should  treat  it  much  in  the 
hands  when  the  bulbs  are  coming  through  in  !  «a°i?  ^*y  *^  that  remarkable  Honeysuckle, 
the  spring,  or  else  more  harm  than  good  will    Lomcera   H.ldebrandti,  which  le  only  hardy   in 


be  done. 

Kidderminster. 


A.  G. 


TREES    AND    SHRUBS. 


THE   BUSH    HONEYSUCKLES. 

BUSH  HONEYSUCKLES  are  strangely 
neglected  in  gardens,  and  are  seldom 
mentioned  in  the  horticultural  Press. 
I  There  is  a  wonderful  collection  at  Lea 
Barres,  as  may  be  readily  spen  by  con- 
sulting M.  Maurice  L.  de  Vilmorin's 
"  Fruticetum  Vilmorianum,"  a  work  full  of 
interest  to  the  lover  of  rare  trees  and  shrubs. 
This  may  be  seen  in  tke  library  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society,  or  obtained  post  free  for 
nine  francs  (78  6d.)  from  the  Revue  Horticole 
Office,  26,  Rue  Jacob,  Paris.  The  book  contains 
some  excellent  illustrations,  and  the  descriptive 
notes  are,  of  course,  in  French. 

I  have  grown  the  beautiful  Lonicera  Morrowi 
for  five  or  six  years,  making  its  acquaintance  first 
of  all  at  the  Bith  B  itanic  Garden,  where  it  is 
one  of  the  shrubs  which  annually  afford  a  de- 
lightful display  of  flowers.  Although  it  is  as  hardy 
as  an  Elm,  there  are  very  few  nurseries  which 
catalogue  it,  but  I  was  able  to  procure  it  from 
Mr.  Thomas  Smith  of  Newry.  I  am  reminded 
now  of  its  value  because  on  our  light  sandy  soil 
it  has  grown  so  freely  that  we  have  lately  been 
obliged  to  transplant  it  to  a  position  where  it 
will  have  a  far  better  chance  than  it  had  in  its 
original  place. 

Few  shrubs  come  into  leaf  so  early  and  are  so 
unaffected  by  the  frosts  and  biting  winds  of  early 
spring ;  in  fact,  the  hardiness  of  its  tender-looking 
young  leafage  is  always  a  matter  of  considerable 
surprise  to  me,  as  I  have  never  known  it  to  be 
injured  in  any  way.  The  flowers,  which  are  pro- 
duced in  May  in  great  profusion,  are  yellow  and 
yellowish-white  ;  they  vary  a  little  in  colour,  and 
produce  a  most  charm ingeflect  on  the  plant,  as  they 
are  borne  in  a  graceful  manner.  A  peculiar  trait 
about  this  species  is  that  it  is  inclined  to  bloom 
again  in  the  autumn,  and  last  year  I  had  several 
fine  sprays  of  it  covered  with  flowers  in 
September.  L^ke  its  congener,  Lonicera  tatarica, 
L.  Morrowi  would  make  a  pretty  low  hedge,  and 
in  this  retpect  its  habit  of  early  leafing  would 
naturally  make  it  of  similar  value  to  the  first- 
named.  The  "  Kew  Hand  List"  describes  it  as 
from  Japan,  and  also  mentions  Lonicera  bella,  a 
hybrid  between  tatarica  and  Morrowi,  which 
ought  to  be  worth  growing.  Perhaps  someone 
who  has  it  will  tell  me  whether  it  is  of 
value.  By  the  way,  I  well  remember  seeing 
a  beautiful  plant  in  a  collection  labelled  L. 
Alberti,  and  was  so  struck  by  it  that  I  wrote 
to  C'lombe  Wood  for 
it.  The  plant  supplied 
me,  however,  bears  no 
resemblance  to  that  for 
which  I  was  in  search, 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
it  is  true  to  name. 
The  flowers  of  the  plant 
I  am  seeking  were,  I 
believe,  drooping,  and 
deep  rose  or  reddish 
in  colour,  while  the 
leaves  were  greyish- 
green.  Perhaps  some- 
one can  suggest  its 
correct  name  ?  I 
should  like  to  know 
t.  A. 


quite  the  Southern  Counties.  Jasminum  primu 
linum  has,  however,  one  great  use,  and  that  is 
for  flowering  in  a  cool  house  under  glass. 
Mr.  Reynolds,  gardener  to  Mr.  Leopold  de 
Rothschild,  Gunnersbury  House,  Acton,  showed 
a  group  of  great  beauty.  The  plants  were  over 
5  feet  high,  and  the  graceful  shoots  were  lined 
with  the  large  yellow  flowers,  which  in  shape  and 
colour  remind  one  of  those  of  the  well-known 
Winter  Jaamine  (Jasminum  nudiflorum).  Our 
illustration  is  of  one  of  the  shoots  from  a  plant 
shown  by  Mr.  Rothschild. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

WHITE    LATE    DECORATIVE 
VARIETIES. 

OF  late  years  there  has  been  considerable 
L  improvement  in  the  character  of 
I  white  decorative  Chrysanthemums 
f  for  display  throughout  December 
and  even  later.  The  recent  exhi- 
bition in  Covent  Garden  was  quite 
a  revelation.  Private  growers  must  benefit  by 
such  an  experiment,  as  prominence  is  given  by 
these  means  to  the  more  popular  as  well  as  the 
better  sorts.  Market  growers — at  least  the  more 
enterprising  of  them — have  been  testing  the 
merits  of  many  promising  novelties  for  some 
years  past,  and  in  consequence  quite  an  interest- 
ing list  of  good   things  have   now   to    be    made 
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(Slight  reduction.) 


known.  This  short  note 
simply  deals  with  the 
better  white  sorts,  of 
which  there  is  now  a  goodly 
number. 

Western  King  — A  free- 
flowering  and  easily-grown 
Japinese  incurved  variety 
uf  loose  build,  pure  white 
with  greenish  centre. 
Useful  for  either  large  or 
small  blooms. 

Niveum.  —  Well   known 

as  a  large  pure  white,  with 

beautiful  crisp  florets  when 

well  grown. 

Mrs.  A.  Duncan. — This 

pretty,   narrow-petalled    sport    from 

Niveum,  of  the  purest  white. 

Mrs.  J.  Thompson  (sometimes  spelt 
Thomson).  One  of  the  most  popular  of 
the  whole  series.  Large  Japanese  incurved 
blooms  of  good  quality  and  pleasing  form. 
Free,  oreamy-whiie. 

Mine.  Phillipe  Rivovre  —This  variety  is 
not  grown  quite  so  freely  as  was  the  case  a 
a  year  or  two  ago.     It  is  a  good  creamy-white 
flower,  and  useful  for  late  displays. 

._.  TheriSse  Pankoucke.—¥or  late  December 
and  January  this  Japanese  reflexed  flower  of 
pure  white  has  a  special  value.  It  is  rather 
tall. 

Heston  White.— this  was  exhibited  as  a  pure 
white  sport  from  Framfield  Pink,  and  as  such 
has  a  special  value  for  December  cutting.  Good 
habit. 

Princess  Victoria. — To  be  sesn  at  its  best,  this 
beautiful  creamy-white  flower  of  good  form  should 
be  disbudded  or  partially  so.  It  responds  well 
to  good  culture,  and  is  valuable  for  Christmas 
and  later. 

Winter  Queen.— An  exceptionally  late-flowering 
pure  white  sort.  The  flowers  are  rather  small, 
but  are  charming  when  cut  in  sprays. 

The  foregoing  are  Japanese  varieties.  A 
splendid  white  flower  of  incurved  form,  and 
distinctly  the  best  white  seen  on  this  occasion, 
is  the  well-known  exhibition  variety  Mrs.  F. 
Judson. 

Highgate,  X.  D.  B,  Crane. 
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NEW    CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

Thodgh  each  seat  on  we  have  had  some  beautiful 
introductions,  especially  those  belonging  to  the 
Japanese  section,  I  doubt  if  there  has  ever  been 
a  finer  lot  of  novelties  than  those  brought  to  the 
notice  of  the  public  during  the  year  1905,  and 
most,  if  not  all,  will  be  distributed  during  the 
spring. 

I  will  give  a  description  of  those  only  which 
have  come  under  my  notice,  and  they  will, 
I  feel  sure,  be  of  the  utmost  value  to  competitors 
in  the  future.  The  magnificent  varieties  shown 
hy  Mr.  N.  Davis  at  the  National  Show,  the 
Rfiyal  Horticultural  Society's  meeting  at  West- 
minster, and  other  parts  of  the  country, 
which  attracted  so  much  attention,  are  probably 
the  finest  set  he  has  ever  offered.  This  says  much 
for  bis  sound  judgment  as  to  what  a  typical 
Chrysanthemum  should  be. 

.Japanese. 
British    Empire. — This    is    one   of    the   finest 
Chrytanthemums  of   the   year.      Colour,   orange 
and  brorzB  ;  wtll-built  flower,  with  broad  florets, 


}V.  Gooding  (Godfrey). — Deep  rosy  pink  ;  a 
massive  flower,  very  clear  in  colour,  and  of  great 
depth. 

Misf  Mary  Godfrey  (Godfrey). — Clear  canary 
yellow  ;  somewhat  similar  lo  Bessie  Godfrey,  but 
the  florets  are  broader.      Very  promieiog. 

Mrs  Franh  Pi  arse  (Godfrey). — Yellow-tinted 
cinnamon,  lilie  M.  Chenon  de  Leche  in  general 
form.     A  beautiful  flower. 

Mrs.  B.  Laxlon  (Godfrey).  — Deep  blood  red, 
with  long,  broad,  flat  florets.  A  good  addition 
lo  the  reds. 

Mrs  Waiter  Jinks  (Godfrey). — Bright  reddish 
rose  ;  a  refiexing  Japanei^e  of  pleasing  colour. 

John  Peed  (Peed). — White,  flushed  with  lilac. 

Although  not  an  ideal  flower,  this  will  probably 

be  sought  after  for  its  great  size. 

I      Joseph   Bocher   (Calvat). — Reflexed    Japanese, 

I  with   perfectly-shaped  flowers  ;    orange,    shaded 

with  rosy  red. 

Kathleen  Stoop  (Jones). — A  large  white,  with 
long  florets  ;  very  promising. 

B  Kenyon  (Jones). — Clear  yellow,  shaded  red. 
This  is  a  rtfined  flower  and  has  drooping  florets. 
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and  perfectly  distinct.  Will  make  a  grand  exhi- 
bition flower,  either  for  boards  or  vases. 

Mrs.  R.  Hooper- Pearson. — This  is  a  charming 
flower,  possessing  great  depth  and  good  finish. 
Colour,  pale  yellow,  shaded  chestnut. 

Norman  Davis — Somewhat  resembles  Henry 
Perkins,  but  is  in  every  way  superior.  A  brilliant 
red  and  gold.  The  florets  are  of  good  substance. 
This  variety  should  be  in  the  hands  of  all  who  are 
looking  for  good  novelties. 

Leiejh  Park  Wonrler. — A  very  large  and  attrac- 
tive flower ;  a  particularly  dark  variety,  and 
distinct  novelty. 

Sidney  Penforel. — This  variety  somewhat  re- 
sembles Mrs.  K.  W.  Vallis.  A  large  and  most 
graceful  flower  ;  colour,  terra-cotta  red.  A  novelty 
of  ereat  promise. 

The  Mikado  has  long,  narrow  florets  of  a 
rich,  deep  crimson.  A  refined  flower  ;  should 
become  a  great  favourite. 

The  above  are  being  distributed  by  Mr. 
Norman  Davis. 


Mrs.  A.  T.  Miller  (Jones). — A  pure  white  in- 
curved Japanese,  resembling  Miss  Elsie  Foulton, 
but  larger  and  finer. 

Maijnijieent  (Silsbury). — ^ Velvety  crimson,  with 
very  long,  narrow  florets.  This  is  a  choice  flower, 
larg",  and  of  fine  form. 

Mrs  J.  A.  Miller  {WeUs). — Colour,  rosy  terra- 
cotta ;  florets  long  and  loose. 

iNCnRVED. 

C.  J.  Ellis  (Jones). — Bronzy  red  ;  a  large, 
massive  flower  of  fine  form. 

Connie  Janiieson  (D.ivis). — A  splendid  flower, 
of  fine  form  ;  cilour,  an  attractive  pink. 

Frank  Trestiaii  (Divis). — A  fine  flower,  with 
smooth  florets  ;  the  form  is  exceptionally  good, 
and  the  colour  a  bright  amber. 

J.  O.  Shrimplon  (Davis). — A  beautiful  flower, 
of  bright  golden  colour. 

Ood/rey's  Eclipse. — Clear  cinary  yellow,  with 
broader  florets  than  Charles  H.  Curtis. 

Elstree.  E.  Beckett. 
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NEW     SWEET     PEAS. 

DURING  the  last  decade  a  large  number 
k  of  new  Sweet  Peas  have  been  intro- 
1  duced,  nor  does  the  annual  output 
I  of  novelties  show  any  sign  of 
'  decreasing  ;  indeed,  last  year 
brought  with  it  more  new  Sweet 
Peas  than  any  previous  year.  Owing  to  the  fact 
that  novelties  are  not  alwaj's  real  improvements, 
but  are  generally  very  expensive,  only  a  small 
proportion  of  my  readers  will  have  yet  tried  the 
1905  introductions.  All  true  lovers  of  the  Sweet 
Pea,  however,  will  be  interested  to  know  the 
chaiacter  of  these  varieties,  and  those  who  have 
been  fortunate  enough  to  grow  them  themselves 
will  have  the  pleasure  of  comparing  their  ex- 
perience with  that  of  one  who,  in  addition  to 
growing  the  novelties  in  his  own  garden,  has 
also  watched  them  in  those  of  others. 

In  the  first  place,  it  must 
reluctantly  be  admitted  that, 
unlike  1904,  when  Scarlet 
G>m  was  distributed,  and  1903, 
when  Dorothy  Eckford  and  King 
Edward  VII.  were  distributed, 
1905  brought  with  it  no  novelty  so 
far  in  advance  of  all  existing  ones 
as  were  the  three  mentioned 
above.  In  spite  of  this,  however, 
last  year's  introductions  included 
several  which  were  certainly 
worthy  of  comparison  with  any 
previously  introduced,  for  Bolton's 
Pink,  Romolo  Piszzani,  David  R. 
Williamson,  Gladys  Unwin,  and 
the  various  Countess  Spencer 
sports  are  quite  in  the  front 
rank  of  their  respective  sections. 

Bolton's  Pink  is  a  truly 
magnificent  variety,  and  will 
certainly  become  popular.  It  is 
chiefly  noticeable  for  its  enormous 
size,  for  it  is  one  of  the  largest 
Sweet  Peas  grown.  Its  standard 
is  very  well  formed,  and  its  bold- 
ness and  uprightness  seem  to 
accentuate  its  great  size.  The 
colour  is  a  beautiful  deep  pink 
slightly  shaded  with  orange,  and 
is  not  unlike  that  of  Miss  Will- 
mott.  Like  the  latter  also,  it 
fcorches  in  the  sun,  and  exhibitors 
who  wish  to  display  it  to  per- 
fection find  it  necessary  to  shade 
it.  As  a  rule,  each  stem  bears 
three  flowers,  but  several  bearing 
four  appeared  last  year.  Bolton's 
Pink  is  of  strong  growth,  tho 
stems  in  particular  being  very 
stout  and  long.  No  one  will 
{  make  a  mistake  in  adding  this  to  his  collection. 
It  cannot  be  pretended  that 

RoMOLo  PiAZZANi  has  given  absolute  satisfac- 
tion, but  this  is  largely  due  to  the  fact  that  so 
much  was  expected  of  it.  It  certainly  is  an 
excellent  variety,  and  although  it  somewhat 
resembles  Emily  Eckford  in  colour,  it  will  be 
very  useful  in  the  blue  section.  Its  early 
growth  is  weak,  but  when  it  is  about  a  foot 
high  it  seems  to  become  as  vigorous  as  almost 
any  variety.  With  the  writer  it  began  to  bloom 
about  the  middle  of  June,  and  continued  to  give  an 
abundant  supply  of  blossoms  until  the  middle  of 
October,  the  plants  by  that  time  being  10  feet  high. 
The  flowers  are  generally  produced  three  at  a  time 
on  long  stout  stems,  which  last  year  frequently 
exceeded  15  inches  in  length.  Romolo  Piazzini  is 
reasonable  in  size  and  in  shape  excellent,  the 
standard  in  particular  being  beautifully  formed. 
When  the  blossoms  first  open  their  colour  is  more 
raauve  than  blue,  but  after  a  few  hours  it 
develops  into  about  the  truest   blue  which  has 
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yet  been  produced  in  the  Sweet  Pea.  There  | 
is,  however,  still  much  room  for  improvement  i 
in  this  direction. 

David  R.  Williamson  is  a  very  good  variety 
and  has  given  great  satisfaction.  It  generally 
bears  at  least  three  blooms  on  very  long,  stout 
stems.  The  size  and  shape  are  excellent,  and  its 
dark  blue  colour  ia  among  the  finest  shown  by 
.Sweet  Peas.  On  first  opening,  the  standard  is 
bluish  purple,  but,  like  Romolo  Piazzini,  the 
colour  soon  becomes  more  like  a  true  blue.  The 
wings  are  a  beautiful  shade  of  blue.  Although 
David  R.  Williamson  is  a  very  strong  grower,  it 
seems  to  be  rather  liable  to  be  attacked  by 
disease.  When  in  its  true  form,  however,  it  is 
equal  to  anv  in  its  section. 

Black  Michael  is  certainly  a  new  shade  of 
maroon,  but  except  in  large  collections  it   will 
never  be  very  widely  grown,  for  it  is  very  un-  i 
likely  to   supersede   Black   Knight  or    Othello.  I 
There  is  less  purple  in  it  than  in  either  of  the  j 
latter,  but  it  is  not  so  dark  and  intense.     The  I 
growth  of  Black  Michael  seems   to  be   far  less  | 
vigorous     than    that     of     most     varieties.       It  1 
must    not     be    thought,    how- 
ever,  that   dwarfness  in   habit 
is  a    step  in  the   wrong  direc- 
tion ;  but,  in  this  case,  dwarfness 
is  accompanied  by  a  shortness  of 
stem  which  is  to  be  deprecated. 
The  shape  of    the     flowers     is 
excellent,     and     the     size      is 
fairly     satisfactory,     but     the 
stems  seldom  bear  more   than 
two  flowers.     This  latter  fact, 
however,  is  somewhat  counter- 
balanced by  the   floriferousness 
of  the  variety.    Of  all  last  year's 
novelties,  none  were  advertised 
BO  widely  as 

Gladys  Unwin,  and  none, 
I  believe,  were  grown  so  widely. 
Undoubtedly  it  is  excellent, 
and  except  for  Countess  Spencer, 
which  in  shape,  siza  and  form, 
it  so  closely  resembles,  it  might 
probably  have  been  the  best 
pink  variety  of  last  year.  The 
latter,  however,  is  more  beauti- 
fully coloured  than  Gladys 
Unwin,  and  for  that  reason 
must  be  accorded  the  first 
position  in  the  pink  section. 
Gladys  Unwin  is  a  lighter  shade 
of  pink  than  Cjuntess  Spencer, 
and  it  is  rather  liable  to  fade  in 
colour  when  cut. 

Dora  Brbadmoee  seems  to 
be  a  fairly  good  variety,  but 
it  does  not  possess  any  great 
merit,  and  will  never  rise  to 
any  very  high  rank.  Its  shape, 
size,  and  growth  are  satisfactory, 
but  its  colour,  pale  bufi',  is 
rather  nondescript. 

Lady  Aberdarb  is  another  variety  which  will 
never  become  popular,  and  will  probably  soon  be 
dropped,  for  although  its  colour  is  good,  being  a 
beautiful  shade  of  pink,  its  size  is  insignificant. 
It  has  no  chance  of  success  in  competing  against 
■Countess  Spencer. 

Florence  Molynbux,  the  new  rose  flaked 
variety,  when  in  true  form,  is  good,  but  its 
colour  seems  very  variable,  and  leaves  much  to 
be  desired.  It  does  not  seem  likely  to  supersede 
America,  Aurora,  and  Jessie  Cuthbertson. 

New  Pale  Blue  Sweet  Peas — Mrs.  George 
HIgginson,  Flora  N  jrton,  and  Miss  Philbrick — are 
certainly  advances  in  colour,  but  are  compara- 
tively small,  and  will  not,  I  imagine,  be  widely 
grown.  At  the  same  time,  those  who  grow  them 
will  certainly  find  them  beautiful. 

Mrs.  H  Kendal  Barnes  is  a  moderately 
sized  apricot-coloured  variety.  It  is  certainly 
very  beautiful,  but  is  hardly  up  to  the  highest 
standard  of  exhibition  Sweet  Peas.  For  decora- 
tion, however,  it  is  excellent. 


In  addilinn  to  those  already  mentioned,  several 
other  new  varieties  were  distributed  last  year, 
but  none  of  them  seem  to  have  been  of  sufficient 
merit  to  deserve  mention  here.  Those  I  have 
described  will  satisfy  most  of  my  readers. 

The  novelties  that  are  being  distributed  this 
year  (1906)  are  m  )re  numerom  even  than  last 
year.  Aa  I  have  had  opportunities  of  judging  the 
merits  of  many  of  the  best  of  them,  I  will  try 
to  advise  my  readers  which  to  choose.  The 
four  varieties  that  I  shall  mention  first  are 
undoubtedly  improvements  on  any  other  vatieties 
in  commerce. 

Henry  Eckford  is  the  variety  of  which  I  wish 
to  write  first,  for  it  may  safely  be  said  to  be  the 
novelty  of  the  season.  It  ia  very  free,  vigorous,  and 
its  colour  is  very  beautiful.  Perhaps  it  can  best 
be  described  as  a  deep  orange  salmon.  There  is 
certainly  no  other  Sweet  Pea  anything  like  it, 
and  it  can  truly  be  said  to  be  a  great  advance 
Its  siz')  and  shape  are  also  excellent.  This 
variety  has  been  admired  wherever  it  has  been 
shown,  and  has  received  the  award  of  merit  of 
the   Royal   Horticultural  Society,  and   in   1904, 


society.  Its  colour  is  roee  magenta  flushed  with 
crimson. 

Sybil  Eckford  is  a  new  decorative  variety 
showing  a  mixture  of  pink  and  cream.  It  is  very 
beautiful,  and  seems-lo  possess  every  merit  except 
size.      Unfortunately  it  is  comparatively  small. 

Evelyn  Byatt  is  a  handsome  flower  some- 
what resembling  Gorgeous,  but  of  more  brilliant 
colour.  It  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  showy  of 
all  Sweet  Peas.  Both  this  and  the  last-mentioned 
variety  will  be  popular  with  those  who  do  not 
consider  size  to  be  one  of  the  chief  points  of  a 
Sweet  Pea. 

Phyllis  Unwin  is  a  rosy  carmine  form  of 
Gladys  Unwin,  but  seems  to  bear  a  very  strong 
rcFemblance  to  John  Ingman. 

Helen  Pierce  is  bright  blue,  mottled  on  a 
white  ground.  The  mottlings  are  very  evenly 
distributed,  but  are  not  in  the  form  of  stripes. 

Beacon  is  a  carmine  and  cream  bicolour  of 
good  shape  and  size. 

Mrs.  Hardcastlb  Sykes  is  a  self  pink 
selection  from  Countess  Spencer,  and  will 
probably  be  heard  cf  in   the   future.     It  is  too 
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Mr.  Eckford,  its  raiser,  received  for  it  the  medal 
which  the  Nitional  Sweet  Pea  Society  gives  each 
year  for  the  best  novelty.  I  think,  however, 
that  the'best  that  can  be  said  for  it  is  that  it,  of 
all  Sweet  Peas,  is  most  deserving  to  bear  the 
honoured  name  that  has  been  given  to  it. 

Queen  Alexandra  is  a  variety  closely 
resembling  Scarlet  Gem,  but  Eckford  states  that 
it  does  not  scorch  in  the  sun.  Those  of  my 
readers  who  havn  grown  the  latter  variety  in  the 
South  or  centre  of  England,  and  who  consequently 
know  how  bidly  it  offends  in  this  respect,  will 
welcome  this  novelty. 

Helbv  Lewis  and  John  Ingman  are  two 
exceedingly  beautiful  varieties  of  the  Countess 
Spencer  form,  and,  as  they  are  quite  equal  to  the 
Kliter  in  size,  they  are  certain  to  be  well  received. 
Helen  Lewis  was  awarded  the  Sweet  Pea 
Society's  medal  last  year.  Tho  colour  of  the 
standard  is  a  rich  orange  salmon,  and  the  wings 
rose-shided  orange.  In  190-t,  John  Ingman 
received  the   first-class   certificate  of   the   same 


soon  to  speak  authoritatively,  but  it  seems  to  be 
an  excellent  variety. 

The  last  of  the  varieties  being  distributed  this 
year  that  I  shall  mention  is 

CoDSALL  Rose,  a  large  rose-coloured  variety, 
shading  towards  the  centre  to  a  much  lighter 
colour.  G.  F.  Drayson. 


BORDERS    OF    PINKS. 

I  ENCLOSE  two  photographs  of  borders  of 
Pinks  80  yards  long  which  you  may  think  of 
sufficient  interest  for  The  Garden.  The 
borders  are  quite  a  sight  in  June.  The 
background  is  mostly  of  tree  Lupins  ;  the 
Saxifragas  round  the  central  bed  of  Pinks 
are  in  bloom,  but  as  the  flowers  are  a  bright 
yellow,  the  photograph  gives  no  idea  of  their 
rich  colouring. 
Kegworth,  Derby.  L.  M.  Bedfoed. 
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PRUNING  VINES  IN  UNHEATED 
VINERIES.— This  work  should  now 
be  done.  If  it  is  left  any  longer  the 
sap  will  be  rising,  and  the  Vines 
when  cut  will  bleed,  that  is  to  say, 
there  will  be  a  considerable  loss  of 
sap  through  the  out  portion.  The  portion  of 
the  Vine  to  be  pruned  is  that  which  bore 
fruit  last  year.  Next  year's  fruit  will  be 
produced  on  shoots  tha.t  have  still  to  grow. 
The  bunches  of  Grapes  are  produced  by  the 
young  green  shoots,  consequently  the  object 
of  the  grower  is  to  have  these  shoots  as  strong  as 
possible.  To  achieve  this  end  the  growths  made 
last  year,  which  are  now  hard  and  brown  and 
matured,  are  cut  back  with  the  pruning-knife, 
leaving  only  the  two  lowest  buds  at  the  base  of 
each  shoot.  During  the  spring  one  or  both  of 
these  buds  will  burst  into  growth.  Unless  there 
are  exceptional  circumstances  it  is  best  to  leave 
only  one  of  the  shoots,  rubbing  off  the  other 
before  it  has  made  much  progress.  Before  doing 
so,  however,  examine  them  to  see  which  one 
bears  a  bunch  of  Grapes  ;  this  can  easily  be  seen 
when  the  shoot  is  quite  young.  If  each  shoot 
bears  a  bunch  then  select  the  one  bearing  the 
finer  bunch,  one  is  almost  certain  to  be  better 
than  the  other.  If  neither  shoot  has  fruit  then 
rub  o£f  the  weaker  one.  In  due  course  the  shoot 
will  develop  leaves,  and  the  bunch  will  become 
more  easily  recognisable.  When  two  leaves  have 
formed  beyond  the  bunch  the  shoot  should  be 
stopped,  thit  is  to  say,  the  point  of  growth 
should  be  pinched  out  with  the  thumb  and  finger. 
The  object  of  doing  this  is  to  make  the  Vine 
develop  its  fruit  instead  of  more  leaves.  A  certain 
number  of  large  healthy  leaves  are  necessary  to 
enable  the  Vine  to  develop  its  fruit,  but  when 
the  Vine  is  grown  under  such  artificial  conditions 
as  obtain  in  a  glass  house,  where  space  is  neces- 
sarily restricted,  some  of  the  leaves  must  be 
sacrificed.  The  practice  of  stopping  the  shoot  two 
leaves  beyond  the  bunch  is  found  to  be  the  best 
both  for  the  Vine  and  for  the  development  of  its 
fruit.  This  will  cause  a  number  of  side-shoots, 
called  sub-laterals  to  form  ;  these  must  be 
stopped  when  they  have  made  one  or  two  leaves, 
according  to  the  space  at  disposal.  At  the  next 
winter  pruning  (in  January,  1907)  the  shoots  which 
will  bear  fruit  this  year  will  of  course  have 
become  hard  and  brown,  and  they  in  their  turn 
will  be  cut  back  to  the  two  lowest  buds.  The 
better  of  the  two  shoots  from  these  will  bear 
fruit  in  the  summer  of  1907.  It  is  thus  a  question 
of  inducing  the  Vine  to  produce  strong  growths 
and  fruit  one  year  by  catting  hard  back  the  shoots 
that  bore  fruit  the  previous  year.  It  is  important 
that  the  basal  buds  shall  be  as  plump  and  well 
developed  as  possible  ;  stopping  I  he  Vine  two 
leaves  beyond  the  bunch  helps  to  ensure  this.  A 
partial  cutting  back  of  the  shoots  after  the  fruit 
is  gathered  is  also  recommended  by  some  as 
tending  still  further  to  strengthen  the  basal  buds. 

Making  Hot-heds.  —  These  are  exceedingly 
useful,  and,  in  the  country,  where  the  leaves  can 
easily  be  obtained,  they  are  economical.  But  to 
hold  the  leaves  together  in  making  up  the  beds  a 
little  fresh  stable  manure  is  desirable.  Having  the 
command  of  boih  manure  and  leaves,  we  usually 
use  both  in  equal  quantities,  thoroughly  mixed  to- 
gether, and  leave  them  to  ferment  a  few  days  before 
making  up  the  beds.  The  beds  should  be  1  foot 
larger  on  all  sides  than  the  frames.  Thus  a  frame 
6  feet  wide  will  require  a  bed  8  feet  wide.  The 
bed  should  be  firmly  built  by  treading  the  dif- 
ferent layers  as  they  are  placed  one  on  the  other  ; 
otherwise  it  may  settle  unevenly.  If  built 
loosely,  the  fermentation  will  be  rapid,  and  per- 
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haps  the  heat  will  be  violent  at  first  and  cool  as  object  being  to  keep  growths  near  branches  and 
rapidly.  A  loosely-built  bed  encloses  a  good  induce  spur  formation.  N,  branch  with  eharac- 
deal  of  air,  which  causes  violent  heat.  The  '  teristio  growths ;  h,  basal  bud  ;  c,  incipient 
pressure  given  to  the  beds  regulates  the  tempera-  spurs  ;  d,  perfected  spur  with  blossom-bud  at- 
ture.  In  a  bed  made  fairly  firm  the  heat  is  apex  ;  e,  short,  stubby  shoot  usually  forming, 
steady  and  lasting,  but  a  loosely-made  bed  is  too  spurs  in  following  summer  ;  /",  short  shoot,  inter- 
hot  for  anything  for  some  time,  and  then  rapidly  mediate  between  a  spur  and  growth — terminated 


cools.  The  beginner  will  thus  see  how  important 
it  is  to  build  the  bed  with  reasonable  firmness. 
After  the  bed  is  finished,  put  on  the  frame,  and 
if  this  is  a  deep  one,  the  inside  of  the  bed 
may  be  raised  to  bring  the  plants  near  the  glass. 
For  ordinary  purposes  at  this  season  the  bed 
should  be  4  feet  high.  For  Cucumbers  and  Melons 
make  it  a  little  higher.  Leave  a  thermometer  in 
the  bed  to  test  its  temperature. 

Pruning  the  Apple  (Winter). — Characteristic 
Leafless  Growths. — H,  fruitful  spur  ;  q,  blossom- 
bud  from  which  fruit  is  produead  ;  r,  side  buds 
forming  future 
spurs  for,  bear- 
ing ;  I,  short 
shoot  termi- 
nated by  a 
fruit  -  bud  ;  s, 
blossom  -  bud  ; 
t,  wood  -  buds 
likely  to  form 
spurs  in  fol- 
lowing sum- 
mer ;  tt,  point 
of  pruning  if 
desired  to 
originate  a 
growing  shoot 
tor  furnishing 
the  tree — this, 
of  course,  pre- 
vents bearing 
for  some  time. 
J,  an  exten- 
sion growth 
terminated  by 
a  blossom- 
bud  ;  i',  fruit- 
bud,  a  peculiar 
mode  of  bear- 
ing in  some 
varieties.  K, 
an  incipient 
spur;  w , 
terminal  bud, 
probably  de- 
veloping in 
following 
summer  into  a 
blossom  -  bud  ; 
I  X,  side  buds 
usually  form- 
ing spurs.  L, 
Short,  stubby 
shoot  with 
wood-buds ;  y, 
buds  usually 
developi  n  g 
spurs  in  fol- 
lowing sum- 
mer ;  z,  basal 
buds  c  om - 
monly  remain- 
ing dormant, 
called  latent. 
M,  side  shoot 
from  a  branch 
not  pinched  in 
summer;  a, 
pointof  winter 
pruning,      the 


by  a  fruit-bud  ;  g,  side  shoots  shortened  to  two 
buds ;  h,  continual  ion  of  branch  growth  shortened 
to  point  desired  for  originating  growths  to  furnish, 
tree  with  branches  for  bearing  or  filling  vacant 
spaces  ;  i,  continuation  shoot  ;  j,  side  shoots — if 
not  so  desired  growth  left  intact.  0,  a  pinched 
side  shoot,  winter  pruned  ;  /.■,  bud  started,  and 
not  desirable  as  a  pruning  bud  ;  I,  buds  plump, 
and  likely  to  form  spurs  in  following  season  ;; 
m,  basal  bud,  not  usually  starting  into  growth 
the  next  spring,  but  remaining  latent.  P,  branch 
in  very  desirable  state  (N  h,  not  shortened) ;  n, 
a  shortened  side  shoot,  having  in  previous  year 
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(N  g)  formed  spurs  ;  o,  spurs ;  p,  continuation 
shoot;  l  =  ODe  year,  2  =  two  year,  and  3  =  three 
years'  old  wood.  Q,  three  years'  old  wood  (N  as 
far  as  g)  ;  q,  basal  bud  ;  r,  spurs  having  formed 
blossom-buds ;  s,  spur  that  fruited  previous 
summer  and  sido  buds  developed  into  incipient 
spurs  ;  t,  short  shoot  having  formed  two  blossom- 
buds  and  three  incipient  spurs ;  u,  shoot  inter- 
mediate between  a  spur  and  a  shoot  which  has 
fruited  and  developed  two  spurs  with  blossom- 
bud  and  three  incipient  spurs ;  v,  points  of 
shortening  when  desired  to  keep  spurs  near 
branch — this  is  best  done  after  the  fruit  is 
gathered ;  w,  shortened  side  shoots,  having 
formed  spurs.  R,  extremity  of  branch  with 
fruit-buds  at  points  ;  x,  bloasom-buds  ;  y,  growth 
with  wood-buds  usually  developing  into  spurs 
the  following  season ;  z,  two  years'  old  wood  ; 
this  is  a  common  mode  of  bearing  with  some 
varieties,  and  with  most  when  the  trees  are 
fully  grown. 

Violas. — Many  do  not  know  what  to  do  with 
their  old  plants  of  Violas  or  tufted  Pansies  in 
the  spring.  During  the  winter  they  have  looked 
very  straggling  and  untidy,  and  seemed  to  have 
little  good  left  in  them.  It  is  a  pity  to  throw 
them  away,  however,  unless  you  have  a  good 
stock  of  young  ones  to  put  out  in  their  places, 
and  even  then  it  would  be  a  pity,  because  the 
plants  will  flower  very  well  indeed  the  second 
year,  better  sometimes,  in  fact,  than  they  do  the 
first.  In  the  month  of  March  cut  back  the  long 
straggling  growths  right  to  the  base  from  where 
the  young  growths  are  seen  to  be  starting.  The 
removal  of  all  the  old  shoots  will  leave  the 
ground  comparatively  clear,  and  allow  of  its 
being  forked  and  manured.  Well-decayed  manure 
should  be  used  and  should  be  forked  in.  The 
display  the  old  plants  will  make  the  next 
eummer  will  surprise  those  who  have  been  in 
the  habit  of  throwing  them  away  after  the  first 
season. 

A  Shade-loving  Plant  is  the  Japanese  Anemone, 
one  of  the  loveliest  flowers  of  the  garden  in 
August  and  September.  Plants  which  have 
bdoome  quite  established  produce  flower  stems 
3  feet  high,  bearing  a  profusion  of  their  lovely 
white  flowers.  There  are  varieties  of  pink  and 
other  shades  of  colour.  The  only  way  to  make 
this  plant  flower  well  is  not  to  disturb  it. 
Usually  the  first  year  after  planting  it  flowers 
very  indifferently,  or  not  at  all.  But  the  next 
and  succeeding  seasons  it  will  produce  an 
abundance  of  flowers.  The  woody  root-stock 
dislikes  being  transplanted  and  does  not  readily 
re-establish  itself.  A  charming  companion  plant 
to  the  Japanese  Anemone  is  the  scarlet  Lobelia, 
which  produces  its  spires  of  bright  scarlet  flowers 
at  the  same  time.  If  planted  among  the  Anemones 
a  delightful  flower  association  will  result.  The 
roots  of  this  Lobelia  should  not  be  left  in  the 
ground  throughout  the  winter ;  they  should  be 
lifted  in  November  and  placed  in  a  box  covered 
with  soil,  storing  them  in  a  frost-proof  shed  or 
room. 

Pruning  Banibling  Hoses. — It  will  soon  be 
time  to  think  about  pruning  the  strong-growing 
rambling  Roses  that  are  covering  poles,  pergolas, 
arbours,  &c.  Those  which  were  planted  early 
last  year  or  late  in  1904  will  need  practically  no 
pruning  at  all.  During  the  summer  of  1905  they 
made  their  long,  strong  growths  that  this  year 
will  bear  flowers.  There  will  be  no  shoots  to  thin 
out,  and  all  that  the  pruner  must  do  is  to  cut  back 
the  ends  of  the  shoots  so  far  as  they  appear  to  be 
soft,  green,  and  sappy.  This  may  be  anything 
from  a  few  inches  to  a  foot.  The  time  to  prune 
this  class  of  Roses  is  as  soon  as  they  have  finished 
blooming..  la  young  plants — planted  only  two 
or  three  years,  say— it  is  not  advisable  to  cut  out 
all  the  growths  which  have  flowered  unless  there 
are  plenty  of  other  strong  ones  showing  at  the 
base,  otherwise  there  would  be  very  few  left. 
Those  that  are  left  will  flower  the  next  summer 


upon  the  lateral  or  side  shoots  if  these  are 
spurred  back  in  the  spring.  But  that  is  the 
principle  to  work  upon,  namely,  cutting  out  the 
growths  which  have  flowered,  so  as  to  make  room 
for  and  encourage  younger  ones  which  flower 
better.  Beginners  often  fail  to  recognise  the 
fact  that  climbing  and  rambling  Roses  flower 
best  and  chiefly  upon  the  shoots  that  grew  during 
the  preceding  summer  ;  it  therefore  follows  that, 
unless  some  good  growths  were  made  during  the 
preceding  summer,  there  would  be  none  to  flower. 
And  it  stands  to  reason  that  the  young  shoots 
will  grow  much  more  satisfactorily  if  the  old  ones 
which  have  flowered  are  removed.  Even  during 
the  summer-time  one  must  look  forward  to  the 
next  year.  When  a  strong  growth  has  flowered, 
and  you  notice  another  promising  shoot  starting 
from  the  base  of  the  plant  that  will  eventually 
take  its  place,  cut  out  the  old  one.  As  previously 
stated,  discrimination  must  be  used.  Some  varie- 
ties send  up  strong  growths  from  the  base  more 
freely  than  others  do.  One  is  obliged  to  retain 
the  old  growths  and  obtain  blossoms  from  their 
side  shoots  with  some  varieties.  The  pruner  must 
judge  by  the  appearance  of  each  individual  as  to 
how  many  of  the  old  shoots  he  can  afford  to  cut 
away,  or  whether  he  ought  to  out  out  any 
at  all. 

Pruning  Dwarf  Poses. — We  shall  not  now  go 
into  details  as  to  the  pruning  of  dwarf  bush  or 
standard  Roses,  because  it  is  too  early  to  think 
of  pruning  them  now.  What  we  wish  to  point  out 
is  that  while  the  climbing  and  rambling  Roses 
bear  their  blossoms  on  the  growths  of  last  year, 
the  dwarfs  and  standards  which  are  hard  pruned 
flower  on  the  current  year's  shoots — that  is  to 
say,  upon  the  shoots  which  have  yet  to  grow. 
This,  of  course,  makes  all  the  difference  in  their 
pruning.  The  dwarfs  are  cut  back  hard,  so  as 
to  induce  fresh  shoots  to  grow  and  bear  flowers  as 
they  develop  ;  with  the  climbers  the  shoots  must 
grow  and  mature  the  first  year  and  flower  the 
next. 

Antirrhinums  for  Massing. — Where  economy 
has  to  be  studied  and  there  are  bare  borders 
Antirrhinums  in  separate  colours  are  very  useful. 
We  like  the  self  colours  best,  and  if  the  seeds 
have  been  carefully  saved  the  whites,  yellows, 
and  crimsons  come  very  true  from  seeds.  If 
these  are  sown  now  under  glass  they  will  be 
ready  to  go  out  early  in  May,  and  will  be  in 
flower  as  soon  as  other  tender  bedding  plants. 
We  generally  sow  outside  in  sandy  soil  in  Sep- 
tember, and  the  plants  raised  usually  pass  through 
the  winter  safely.  They  flower  continuously 
through  the  summer  and  autumn  till  frost  comes. 
We  usually  cut  off  the  seed-pods,  as  they  check  the 
flowering  and  give  the  mass  a  rather  unkempt 
appearance. 

Lilies. — Lily  bulbs  should  be  planted  as  soon 
as  they  are  received  ;  if  left  exposed  to  the  air 
they  become  limp  and  lose  a  good  deal  of  their 
vitality.  They  must  not  be  lifted  and  kept  in 
bags  during  the  winter,  like  such  bulbs  as 
Gladiolus,  which  are  hard,  and  are  all  the  better 
for  being  stored  during  the  winter  months. 
Lily  bulbs  are  best  left  in  the  soil.  The  surface 
of  the  ground  where  they  are  planted  may  be 
covered  over  with  bracken,  leaves,  or  strawy 
litter  to  keep  off  as  much  wet  as  possible.  It  is 
just  as  well  to  take  up  some  of  the  more  tender 
sorts  and  store  them  in  pots  of  soil,  but  the 
majority  do  best  if  left  in  the  ground. 

Pruning  Familiar  Shrubs. — The  Winter  Sweet 
(Chimonanthus  fragrans)  is  a  favourite  winter- 
flowering  shrub,  and  there  is  no  garden  too  small 
to  have  a  plant  of  it,  for  it  makes  an  ideal  wall 
shrub.  Its  brown  and  yellow  blossoms  are  now 
open,  and  their  fragrance  fills  the  air  close  by. 
This  is  one  of  the  most  charming  of  our  winter 
flowers.  Unless,  however,  its  manner  of  bloom- 
ing is  considered  at  pruning-time,  the  flowers 
will    be    few.       The    Winter    Sweet    bears    its 


blossoms  upon  the  growths  made  the  previous 
summer.  As  soon  as  the  flowers  are  over,  the 
shoots  that  produce  them  must  be  cut  hard  back, 
so  as  to  force  the  buds  at  the  base  to  develop 
shoots  that  will  produce  flowers  the  following 
winter.  The  Winter  Jasmine  (Jasminum  nudi- 
florum)  also  bears  its  flowers  upon  the  preceding 
year's  wood,  and  must  also  be  cut  back  after 
flowering-time,  to  induce  other  shoot?  to  form 
which,  when  developed  and  ripened,  will  burst 
into  bloom  the  following  winter. 
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PEOFITABLE    GOOSEBEKKIES. 

OR  some  years  we  rarely  had  a  good 
crop  of  Gooseberries.  The  trees  were 
young  and  healthy ;  but  grown  as 
bushes,  and  with  an  insufficient 
system  of  protection,  the  birds 
played  sad  havoc.  Gooseberry  trees 
grown  in  bush  form  are  difficult  to  protect 
from  small  birds.  It  is  not  so  much  loss  of 
fruit  as  loss  of  buds,  with  the  result  that  there 
is  little  fruit  to  lose,  and  the  bushes  after  a 
few  seasons  grow  ungainly.  Some  ten  or  twelve 
years  ago  we  placed  wire  netting  over  the 
trees,  the  latter  being  trained  to  wires.  Most 
of  the  trees  have  half-a-dozen  leaders  from  the 
base,  and  grown  thus  they  give  little  trouble. 
The  trees  are  spurred  in  every  season,  and  the 
leaders  extended  according  to  the  room  at  com- 
mand, and  it  is  surprising  what  enormous  crops 
have  been  produced  yearly  and  from  a  small  space. 
The  wire  and  poles  were  paid  for  after  the  third 
season,  and  I  should  add  the  trees  are  remarkably 
healthy.  There  is  a  space  of  6  feet  between  the 
rows,  and  manure  is  given  annually  in  the  winter. 
I  am  aware  all  may  not  have  as  suitable  a  spot  to 
cover  in  as  described  here;  such  places  as  low 
north  or  east  walls  answer  admirably,  as  it  is  an 
easy  matter  to  net  the  trees  in  the  winter  if  birds 
are  troublesome.  Last  season  I  saw  a  rough  wooden 
fence  covered  with  trees  grown  as  cordons ;  the 
owner  told  me  it  was  the  most  profitable  piece 
in  the  whole  garden.  G.  W.  S. 


THE  DISAPPOINTING  APEICOT. 
What  a  useful  fruit  the  Apricot  is  !  How 
delicious  in  tarts,  in  preserve,  or  for  dessert,  and 
with  it  all  how  disappointing  I  We  get  a  young 
tree  in  the  pink  of  condition  from  a  nursery, 
plant  it  with  due  care  against  a  sunny  wall,  and 
give  it  everything  which  according  to  experts  the 
Apricot  requires.  All  things  go  well  for  a  time, 
the  tree  flourishes  to  our  satisfaction,  and  we 
think  that  we  have  discovered  the  secret  of  Apricot 
culture.  Then  all  at  once  and  without  any 
apparent  reason  a  big  branch  dies  away  this  year, 
another  the  next,  and  so  on.  As  a  cure  some 
advise  one  thing,  some  another  ;  but  still  Apricot 
branches  die  away,  and  one  person  after  another 
gives  up  attempting  to  grow  the  fruit  at  all. 
The  most  tantalising  part  of  it  is  that  after 
giving  up  Apricots  as  a  hopeless  case  one  may 
often  see  a  tree  entirely  covering  a  wall  or  front 
of  a  house  with  not  a  bare  space  in  it.  It  has  no 
particular  treatment  or  attention,  and  yet  it 
thrives  and  is  fruitful.  We  say  that  the  situa- 
tion suits  it,  or  there  is  something  in  the  soil 
that  it  likes. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Apricot  is  a 
fruit  of  likes  and  dislikes,  but  there  are  not 
many  places  where  it  succeeds  to  perfection. 
On  the  brashy  soils  of  the  Cotswold  Hills  in 
Gloucestershire  I  have  seen  some  fine  Apricot 
trees  on  houses  and  buildings,  and  one  of  the 
finest  examples  of  Apricot  culture  on  walls  to  be 
seen  in  the  country  may  be  found  at  Sherborne 
Park,  the  home  of  Lord  Sherborne,  situated  in 
the  Cotswold  country.  Here  a  high  kitchen 
garden  wall  is  covered  from  end  to  end  with 
giant  Apricot  trees,  many  of  which  are  real 
patriarchs.   Heavy  crops  of  magnificent  fruits  are 
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obta'reil,  and  there  are  few  bare  claces  caused 
by  1  be  dying  away  of  braoches.  Nuw  and  then 
an  old  tree  begins  to  exude  gum,  but  the  wound 
is  promptly  covered  with  a  mixture  of  clay  and 
cow  manure,  covered  with  moss,  and  kept  moist, 
the  result  of  this  being  that  the  young,  fresh 
bark  commences  to  grow  and  the  wound  dis- 
app^ara.  In  Oxfordshire,  again,  and  some  parts 
of  Wirwickehire,  Apricots  thrive  well.  It 
appaars  that  the  matter  must  remain  a  question 
•cf  soil  and  situation,  or  both,  for  no  one  has  yet 
lean  able  to  devise  a  remedy  for  the  prevention 
of  the  collapse  of  branches  and  trees  in  places 
where  they  are  prone  to  it.  H. 


SELECTIONS  OF  APPLES. 
Those  who  attended  the  autumn  fruit  show  in 
Ojtober  and  were  present  at  the  first  day's  con- 
ference heard  a  eeleetion  (a  very  limited  one)  of 
Apples  recommended.  Many  there  desired  to 
know  the  best  sorts  to  plant  for  various  soils 
and  situations.  When  I  heard  the  list  read 
I  could  not  help  thinking  how  disappointing 
some  of  these  sorts  would  be  in  some  soils  com- 
pared to  others,  and  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  a 
list  of,  say,  a  d^  z-sn  varieties  of  Apples  is  not 
suitable  to  all  soils.  The  same  holds  good  of 
Pears.  The  soil  I  now  have  to  deal  with  is  a 
retentive  loam,  often  being  under  water  from 
the  river.  The  situation  is  low.  The  soil 
in  Hints  was  of  a  light  sandy  nature,  resting 
on  gravel.  On  this  Wellington,  Newton  Wonder, 
Gloria  Mundi,  Cellini,  Lord  SuiBeld,  and  several 
others  throve  well,  and  there  was  no  canker. 
I  remember  that  several  speakers  at  the  con- 
ference strongly  recommended  Newton  Wonder, 
and  I  have  seen  excellent  fruits  of  it  in  various 
other  places.  A  long  list  is  unnecessary  ;  what 
is  wanted  is  information  upon  sorts  that  will  grow 
in  various  soils  and  situations. 

F<yrde  Abbey  Gardens,  Chard.         J.  Crook. 
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FLOWER    GARDEN. 

DECIDUOUS  trees  and  shrubs  may  now 
.  be  planted  in  light  soils  if  the 
I  weather  permits,  but  if  the  soil  is 
'  wet  and  cold,  and  the  situation 
bleak,  the  operation  should  be  left 
until  the  end  of  the  month.  Pruning 
should  now  be  finibhed,  so  far  as  the  above  are 
cono«rned.  Azaleas,  Ghent  and  Mollis,  should 
be  planted  now  in  peat-beds.  Rhododendrons 
are  the  easiest  of  all  evergreens  to  transplant, 
as  by  giving  them  a  suitable  soil  and  a  little  care 
they  mav  be  moved  at  almost  any  time  of  the 
year.  The  planting  of  most  other  evergreen 
ehrubs  is  best  deferred  till  the  latter  end  of 
M  irch  or  the  first  week  in  April.  The  blank 
fpicee  between  the  newly-planted  Azaleas  and 
Rhododendrons  are  ideal  for  Lilium  auratum  and 
the  lancifolium  varieties.  These  miy  be  planted 
fieely  now.  They  are  far  more  effective  when 
planted  in  clumps  than  when  dotted  as  single 
bulhs.  Wnh  the  coloration  of  the  foliage  of 
Azdeas  in  autumn  they  blend  delightfully. 

The  Laying  or  Turj  for  lawns,  or  as  edgings 
for  gravel  walks,  may  be  proceeded  with.  It  is 
necessary  to  clear  up  all  leaves  and  rubbish  that 
ma\  have  accumulated  during  the  winter,  and 
couiinue  to  sweep  and  roll  lawns  and  also  gravel 
walks  on  all  favourable  occasions. 

fcwtET  Pkas  fur  flowering  early  should  now 
be  sown  in  pots.  The  wonderful  improvement 
raailf  in  this  flower  within  the  last  few  years, 
au'l  the  ever-increasing  number  of  varieties  of 
improved  form  and  colour,  make  it  important  to 
kw  p  up  to  date  by  purchating  the  novelties  every 
jear,  ditcarding  some  of  ihe  old  ones,  and 
rtiaiiiiiigoulj  the  best.  Sweet  Peas  are  deservedly 
popular — they  are  everybody's  flower;    even  the 


humble  cottager  grows  them  as  they  should  be 
grown — in  clumps  of  decided  oolcurs.  If  planted 
in  this  way,  it  is  easy  to  save  seeds  that  will  be 
very  largely  true  to  name.  The  very  email 
percentage  of  rogues  can  be  removed  as  soon  as 
the  first  flowers  appear.  Ten  eef  ds  may  be  sown 
in  large  3-inch  pots.  Loam,  leaf-mould,  and  a 
little  sand  form  a  suitable  compost.  If  used  in 
a  fairly  moist  condition,  it  is  advisable  not  to 
give  any  water  till  the  seeds  have  germinated,  or 
possibly  some  of  them  will  rot.  Place  the 
pots  in  a  temperature  of  about  60°  till  the  seeds 
have  germinated. 

Seeds  of  Verbena,  sown  now  in  pans  placed  in 
gentle  heat,  will  make  good  plants  for  bedding 
out.  It  is  important  not  to  hurry  the  seedlings 
of  this  plant  by  excess  of  heat.  Although  seed- 
lings cannot  be  relied  on  to  give  such  a  good 
effect  as  the  best  named  varieties,  such  as  Miss 
Wilmott,  Scarlet  King,  and  some  of  the  best 
of  recent  introduction,  still,  where  any  diffi- 
culty is  experienced  in  keeping  a  collection  of 
named  sorts,  this  is  an  easy  mode  of  culture. 
Seeds  are  procurable  from  reliable  sources,  with 
a  good  choice  of  distinct  colours,  coming  very 
largely  true  from  seeds.  G.  D.  Davison. 

Westwick  Gardens,  Norwich. 


ORCHIDS. 

Sowing  Seed  of  Ctpripbdiums. — Flowers  of 
Cypripediums  which  were  fertilised  last  season 
have,  with  few  exceptions,  ripened  their  seed. 
Oa  no  account  should  the  seed-vessel  be  taken 
from  the  plant  until  it  shows  signs  of  splitting  ; 
if  this  takes  place  in  the  autumn  or  early  part  of 
the  winter  the  seed  should  be  collected  and  kept 
in  a  warm,  dry  place  until  the  time  of  sowing. 
The  end  of  January  or  the  beginning  of  February 
is  undoubtedly  the  best  time  to  sow,  and  then,  if 
the  seed  is  fertile,  and  the  conditions  are  favour- 
able, the  seedlings  should  be  large  enough  to  prick 
off  by  the  end  of  July  or  the  beginning  of  August. 
A  very  satisfactory  and  probably  the  best  method 
of  sowing  is  on  the  surface  of  newly-potted 
plants  of  other  Cypripediums.  The  plants  should 
be  potted  so  that  the  surface  is  just  below  the 
rim  of  the  pot,  for  if  at  all  mounded  the  seed  is 
likely  to  be  washed  off  during  the  application  of 
water.  After  sprinkling  the  seed  very  finely 
over  the  surface  of  the  plants  it  should  be  watered 
in  with  a  fine  rose  and  the  pots  placed  in  a  light 
position  where  it  is  fairly  warm  and  moist.  The 
best  time  to  prick  the  seedlings  off  is  when  the  two 
first  leaves  are  each  about  half  an  inch  long  ; 
four  of  them  should  be  placed  round  the  side  of 
a  2-inch  pot  in  a  compost  of  finely-chopped 
moss  and  peat  intermixed  with  silver  sand. 
They  should  then  be  given  a  light  position  where 
the  temperature  is  never  below  65"  during  the 
winter.  Cypripediums  do  not  now  take  so  long 
from  the  seedling  to  the  flowering  stage  as  they 
used  to  do.  If  all  goes  well  with  them  they  should 
flower  in  three  years  from  the  time  of  pricking  off. 

Hybrid  CyPRiPEDinMS. — The  numerous 
hybrids,  as  they  pass  out  of  flower,  should  be 
attended  to  with  regard  to  repotting  and  cleaning. 
I  have  previously  drawn  attention  in  this  column 
to  the  advisability  of  repotting  any  Cypripedium 
insigne  and  its  varieties  that  have  been  grown  in 
the  same  compost  for  more  than  a  year  ;  this  also 
applies  to  the  hybrids.  To  obtain  the  best  flowers 
one  must  in  the  first  place  get  fine  healthy 
foliage,  and  this  I  find  is  impossible  unless  the 
plants  have  fresh  material  yearly.  The  compost 
should  contain  rather  less  loam  than  I  advised 
for  C.  insigne,  otherwise  the  details  are  exactly 
the  same  as  regards  repotting,  but  they  should 
be  given  at  least  5°  more  heat  than  is  necessary  for 
iniigne.  After  they  have  been  repotted  examine 
them  carefully,  and  sponge  the  leaves  before  re- 
placing them.  Thrips  often  attack  Cypripediums, 
but,  as  I  have  pointed  out  before,  they  are  easily 
^xterminated  by  frequently  fumigating  with 
XL  All. 

Dendrobidms. — The  numerous  hybrids  and 
many  of  the  distinct  species   are  coming  into 


flower.  If  they  have  been  kept  in  a  cnol  house 
during  the  resting  period  they  should  now  be 
given  rather  more  heat  and  moisture.  None  of  | 
ihem  require  much  water  at  the  roots  yet ;  only  I 
fuiEcient  should  be  given  to  keep  the  bulbs  in  a 
plump  condition.  Dendrobium  wardianum  has 
begun  to  make  new  growth,  and,  consequently, 
should  be  given  the  maximum  amount  of  lif,ht, 
and  be  placed  in  a  house  where  the  temperature 
of  60°  by  night  is  maintained.  The  beautiful 
hybrid  D.  Juno  should  be  kept  rather  drier  at  the 
root  than  many  of  the  others. 

General  Remarks. — Now  that  the  days  are 
lengthening  the  sun  becomes  stronger,  and  it  will 
soon  be  necessary  to  shade  many  of  the  softer- 
growing  plants,  BO  if  the  blinds  were  taken  down 
for  the  winter,  they  should  now  be  fixed  on  the 
south  side  ready  for  future  use.  For  Cypri- 
pediums I  find  that  canvas  blinds  are  best, 
but  for  Cattleyas,  Dendrobiums,  Lselias,  and 
Oncidiums  I  prefer  lath  blinds.        W.  H.  Page. 

Chardwar,  Bourtonon-the- Water,  Gloucester. 


KITCHEN  GARDEN. 
General  Remarks. — The  present  is  a  good 
time  to  rake  out  odd  corners  and  places  not 
often  disturbed,  where  slugs  are  likely  to  be 
found.  Give  the  ground  a  good  dressing  of  lime, 
for  after  the  recent  heavy  rains  they  will  be  near 
the  surface.  It  is  better  to  kill  them  now  than 
to  dig  them  in,  to  rise  again  later  in  the  season. 

Rhubarb  and  Seakale.— Cover  the  crowns 
of  Rhubarb  and  Seakale — ^where  forced  out  of 
doors — with  inverted  tubs,  with  the  bottoms 
removed  and  converted  into  lids,  or  with  proper 
earthenware  pota  with  lids ;  place  around  and 
all  over  a  good  thickness  of  material  as  recom- 
mended for  hot-beds.  All  light  must  be  excluded, 
and  a  moderate  even  temperature  must  be 
maintained  by  renewing  the  beating  material ; 
particularly  is  this  necessary  in  the  case  of 
Seakale,  the  quality  of  which  is  much  impaired 
by  an  irregular  temperature,  becoming  tough. 
Rhubarb,  owing  no  doubt  to  the  very  mild  season, 
IS  already  showing  signs  of  growth.  Protect  the 
crowns  from  frost  with  long  litter  or  bracken. 

Asparagus. — Asparagus  beds  that  have  not 
already  been  manur«d  should  be  so  treated  without 
delay,  using  well-decayed  manure,  so  that  the  rains 
may  wash  the  goodness  down  to  the  roots.  I  do 
not  recommend  either  digging  or  forking  the 
beds,  but  a  little  soil  from  the  alleys  may  be 
spread  ovor  the  manure.  If  the  manure  is  not 
well  decayed  mice  are  apt  to  settle  in  it,  when 
they  will  be  sure  to  do  considerable  damage  to 
the  roots. 

Herbs. — Mint  and  Tarragon  may  be  brought 
on  by  lifting  the  roots  and  planting  them  in 
boxes.  Cover  the  roots  with  good  soil  and  place 
in  a  warm  pit,  where  growth  will  soon  commence. 
Basil,  where  required,  should  be  sown  in  pots, 
placing  them  in  a  vinery  that  is  started,  or  a 
heated  pit.  Make  Bucceaaional  sowinga  every 
fortnight. 

Potatoes. — Seed  Potatoes  for  early  planting  in 
the  open  that  are  not  showing  signs  of  sprouting 
should  be  placed  on  end  in  a  box  with  a  layer  of 
leaf-mould  at  the  bottom.  Put  the  box  in  a  light 
airy  place  with  very  little  extra  warmth  ;  if 
placed  in  much  warmth  the  young  growths 
become  weak.  Keep  Potatoes  in  pots  as  near  the 
glass  as  possible,  and  top-dress  or  earth  up  those 
requiring  it,  using  good  soil.  It  is  better  if  the 
soil  can  be  warmed  a  little  before  using.  Wheie 
a  house  or  pit  cannot  be  devoted  to  Potatoes, 
avoid  syringing  the  tops  as  much  as  possible. 

Endive. — Endive  may  be  blanched  in  several 
ways  ;  in  the  open,  by  tying  the  outer  leaves 
tightly  over  the  inner  ones,  or  by  placing  an 
inverted  flower-pot  with  the  hole  slopped  up 
over  the  plants.  A  fine  day  when  the  plants 
are  dry  should  be  chosen  for  those  operations. 
If  pots  are  used  it  is  a  good  plan  to  take  them  off 
for  a  short  time  every  three  or  four  days  when 
fine,  as  by  this  means  mouldiness  and  decay  are 
often  prevented.     Where  a  cold  pit  is  available, 
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lift  some  of  the  plants  and  place  them  in  the  pit, 
tie  the  leaves,  and  keep  the  pit  dark.  If  wanted 
quickly,  lift  and  place  Botne  in  the  Mushroom 
house,  but  the  plants  are  apt  to  damp  off  if  much 
heat  is  applied. 

Seeds  — Bring  to  the  light  any  Cabbage, 
Lettuce,  and  Cauliflower  seedlings  in  boxes,  to 
prevent  their  becoming  drawn  ;  ventilate  freely  on 
all  favourable  occasions.  All  digging  operations 
should  be  pushed  on  as  fast  as  possible  when 
the  weather  will  allow.  Here  nearly  all  outdoor 
kitchen  garden  work  has  been  practically  sus- 
pended for  some  time,  owing  to  the  heavy 
rainfall,  the  ground  being  too  wet  for  working 
upon.  Up  to  the  time  of  writing  (Jinuary  20) 
we  have  registered  8  03  inches  of  rain  since 
January  1,  the  rainfall  for  the  first  week  being 
4  4  inches,  1  72  inches  the  second  week,  and 
1  90  inches  the  third  week.  J.  Jaqubs. 

Bryanston  Gardens,  Blaiidford. 


FKUIT    GARDEN. 

Chebribs. — Although  perhaps  not  occupying  so 
much  space  on  the  walls  in  some  gardens  as 
other  sul^jects,  sweet  Cherries  well  repay  the 
shelter  afforded  by  a  wall  with  a  west  appeot, 
and  by  careful  selection  of  varieties  the  season  of 
these  can  be  considerably  prolonged.  It  is  advis- 
able to  have  rather  more  yeung  wood  left  on 
these  at  the  summer  pruning  than  on  other  fruit 
trees,  unless  the  soil  is  specially  adapted  for 
Cherries.  A  number  of  dead  branches  may 
require  to  be  replaced  by  the  laying  in  of 
young  wood,  as  sweet  Cherries  do  not  produce 
shoots  from  the  old  wood  so  freely  as  other  fruit 
trees,  hence  the  need  to  preserve  as  many  young 
growths  as  will  be  required.  Some  of  the  finer 
sorts  are  subject  to  gumming,  but  try  to  avert 
this  by  keeping  the  roots  near  the  surface  and 
inducing  a  short,  healthy  growth  and  establishing 
firm  natural  spurs.  The  use  of  the  knife  then  in 
winter  is  merely  nominal. 

MoRELLO  Cherkihs  — As  these  bear  princi- 
pally on  the  young  wood  made  the  previous 
season,  the  best  method  of  training  them  on 
walls  is  the  fan  shape,  making  provision  for 
nailing  or  tying  in  as  much  young  wood  as 
possible  without  undue  crowding.  Remove 
freely  any  branches  their  full  length  that  can  be 
spared,  and  encourage  the  free  growth  of  the 
young  wood  from  the  base  of  the  tree.  The 
Morello  succeeds  well  on  a  north  aspect  or  as  a 
standard,  and  where  both  methods  are  practised 
the  fruit  can  be  had  in  season  for  a  long  time. 

The  Peach  Wall. — The  Peach  is  now  so 
seldom  seen  on  walls  in  Scotland  and  in  many 
parts  of  England  that  many  of  the  younger 
generation  of  gat  doners  look  on  them  as  scarcely 
to  be  classed  as  hardy  fruits,  yet  at  one  time 
they  were  found  in  most  gardens,  and  the 
fruit  was  probably  as  fine  in  appearance  as, 
and  certainly  finer  in  flavour,  than  that  now 
seen  in  many  of  our  glass  structures.  And 
if  a  fraction  of  the  labour  annually  bestowed 
on  indoor  Peaches  was  given  to  the  culture 
of  Peach  trees  on  suitable  walls,  the  results 
would  be  surprising.  They  should  have  a  place 
where  they  will  have  a  good  chance  to  succeed, 
and  special  preparation  of  the  soil  is  necessary  to 
ensure  success.  If  the  soil  is  close  and  damp  it 
should  be  rendered  porous  by  the  addition  of 
broken  bricks  and  lime  rubble — and  as  gross 
growth  is  far  more  difficult  to  deal  with  out  of 
doors  than  under  glass,  none  of  the  stimulants 
generally  recommended  for  Peaches  under  glass 
should  be  added  to  outside  borders — but  in  the 
case  of  a  very  poor  and  light  soil  a  little  well- 
decayed  farmyard  maeure  and  bone-meal  may 
with  advantage  be  applied.  Soot  and  wood- 
ashes  in  small  proportions  do  much  to  render 
wood  growth  firm  and  fruitful,  assisted  when  the 
trees  get  into  full  bearing  by  liquid  manure 
and  mulchings.  When  systematic  pinching  and 
stopping  are  practised,  the  winter  pruning  will 
only  consist  of  the  removal  of  any  semi-exhausted 
wood    that  may    have    been    overlooked    when 


thinning  out  the  wood  after  the  fruit  was 
gathered  in  the  autumn.  Nothing  should  be 
left  on  a  tree  which  will  die  back,  as 
wounds  under  such  conditions  cannot  heal 
over.  This  winter  pruning  may  advisedly  be 
left  till  the  beginning  of  March ;  indeed,  the 
operation  must  be  controlled  by  the  climate 
of  the  district.  The  early  blossoming  of  the 
Peach  is  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  failure  out 
of  doors  It  follows  that  if  the  flowering  period 
can  be  delayed  there  is  a  much  better  chance  of 
success,  and  to  this  end  we  recommend  the 
detachment  of  the  trees  from  the  wall  during 
winter  and  fixing  them  to  stakes  or  rods  3  feet 
or  more  from  the  wall  ;  this  will  retard  the 
flowering  period  for  a  fortnight.  The  only 
objection  to  this  most  effective  method  is  the 
excess  of  labour  it  involves,  but  it  has  its  com- 
pensations in  the  facilities  given  for  thoroughly 
cleansing  the  wall  from  all  insect  pests  and  the 
greater  probability  of  securing  a  full  crop  of 
fruit.  Thomas  Wilson. 

Olamis  Cantle  Gardens,  N.B. 
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RULES    FOR    CORRESPONDENTS. 

Questions  and  Answeps.— TA^  Editor  intends 
to  make  The  Gauden  helpful  to  all  readers  who  desire  assist- 
ance, no  matter  what  the  branch  of  gardening  may  be,  and 
ivith  that  object  will  make  a  special  feature  oj  the  "  Anszvers 
to  Correspondents"  column.  All  communications  should 
be  clearly  and  concisely  written  on  mie  side  of  the  paper 
only,  and  addressed  to  the  Editor  of  The  Garden, 
W,  Tavistock  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.G.  Letters  on  busi- 
ness should  be  sent  to  the  Publisher.  The  name  and 
address  of  the  sender  are  required  in  addition  to  any 
designation  he  may  desire  to  be  used  in  the  paper.  When 
more  than  one  qu^ry  is  sent,  each  should  be  on  a  separate 
piece  of  paper. 

Leg'al  Points.— We  are  prepared  to  answer  qttestions 
of  law  which  have  anything  to  do  with  the  subject  of 
gardening  and  forestry.  The  questions  should  be  as  clear 
as  possible.  Answers  will  be  found  in  a  separate  column 
headed  "Legal  Points." 


THE    GREENHOUSE. 

SoDTH  ApBicAN  BuLB  {E  M.  O.  K.). — There 
is  little,  if  any,  doubt  that  the  bulbous  plant 
referred  to  by  you  is  Brunsvigia  gigantea,  also 
known  as  B.  multiflora.  It  is  a  difficult  plant 
to  flower,  though  it  will  throw  up  good  leaves 
year  after  year.  In  its  native  country  it  flowers 
in  February  or  thereabouts  ;  in  this  country  the 
flowers  are  produced  in  autumn  ;  after  this  the 
leaves  are  pushed  up,  and  the  plant  makes  its 
growth,  when  it  should  have  a  light  position  and 
a  temperature  of  50°  to  60".  As  soon  as  the 
plant  shows  signs  of  going  to  rest  the  supply  of 
water  must  be  lessened,  and  finally  discontinued. 
At  this  time  a  sunny  frame  with  a  free  circula- 
tion of  air,  but  with  lights  to  keep  off  the  rain,  is 
just  the  place  for  them.  By  the  end  of  the 
summer  or  early  autumn,  if  the  plant  intends  to 
flower,  the  spike  will  make  its  appearance,  and 
when  this  happens  the  soil  must  be  watered.  A 
compost  consisting  principally  of  sandy  loam  is 
the  most  suitable.  From  the  deep-descending 
nature  of  the  stout  roots  these  bulbs  do  better 
when  planted  out  than  in  pots. 

EocHARis  Mite  (F.  H.  I.). — Usually  over- 
watering  or  over-potting  is  the  cause  of  the  dete- 
rioration of  the  Eucharis.  A  considerable  differ- 
enceof  opinion  exists  as  to  whether  mite  is  the  cause 
of  ill  health,  or  a  parasite  that  attacks  unhealthy 
plants.  You  certainly  made  a  great  mistake  in 
repotting  the  plants  about  a  month  ago.  Nothing 
short  of  a  radical  overhauling  will  restore  your 
Eucharis  to  health,  and  a  good  way  to  set  about 
it  is  as  follows  :  About  the  middle  of  February 
turn  them  out  of  their  pots  and  shake  the  roots 
absolutely  clear  of   the  old  soil,  even  going  to  the 


extent  of  washing  them  in  a  pail  of  tepid  water. 
Then,  with  a  sharp  knife,  cut  away  all  roots  that 
show  signs  of  decay,  and  any  outside  scales  that 
are  in  a  very  bad  state  may  also  be  removed. 
The  compost  should  be  prepared  for  potting,  and 
taken  into  the  stove  house  in  order  to  get  warmed 
through.  A  suitable  compost  is  two  parts  good 
yellow  loam  to  one  part  each  of  leaf-mould  or 
peat,  and  one  part  of  rough  silver  sand  and 
broken  charcoal  mixed.  Avoid  over-potting  ;  in 
the  case  of  badly-rooted  bulbs  pots  5  inches  to 
6  inches  in  diameter  will  be  large  enough  for  three 
bulbs.  After  potting  they  should,  if  possible,  be 
plunged  in  a  gentle  bottom-heat  in  the  stove  house,, 
and  shaded  from  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun.  But 
little  water  at  the  roots  will  be  required  at  first. 

Jensie  G.  Walker  —The  Date  Palm  (Phojnix  dactylifera). 
is  not  hardy,  therefore  you  must  give  the  seedlings  the 
shelter  of  a  warm  greenhouse  during  the  winter.  The  best 
time  to  transplsnt  them  is  in  the  spring  when  they  begin 
to  make  fresh  growth. 

J.  C.—lt  is  ditilcult  to  assign  any  reason  for  the  flowers 
in  your  house  behaving  in  the  way  they  do,  but  the  cause, 
whatever  it  is,  must  be  a  local  one.  The  fact  that  the 
leaves  are  in  good  condition  shows  that  there  is  nothing 
deleterious  in  the  water,  and  after  carefully  weighing  the 
matter  over  we  think  that  the  sulphurous  fumes  from  the 
stoke-hole  must  somehow  or  other  find  their  way  into  the 
structure.  The  fumes  are  so  penetrating  that  a  tiny 
crack  is  sufficient  to  do  the  mischief.  Sometimes  they  will 
work  up  by  the  side  of  the  hot-water  pipes.  The  whole- 
appearance  of  the  flowers  suggests  scorching  by  sulphur, 
and  this,  we  think,  is  the  most  likely  cause  of  the  trouble. 
A  thorough  investigation  on  the  spot  is  the  only  way  to 
positively  settle  the  matter. 

WONOCH.ETDMS  (A.  H.  ij.).— Monoch:ctums  are  chiefly 
natives  of  the  elevated  regions  of  South  America,  hence 
the  temperature  of  a  stove  is  too  high  for  them,  and  that 
will  account  for  your  want  of  success  in  their  culture. 
They  are  greenhouse  plants.  Cuttings  of  the  young 
growing  shoots  strike  easily  if  inserted  in  the  spring  in 
well-drained  pots  in  a  sifted  soil  of  peat  and  sand.  ThiB 
must  be  pressed  down  moderately  firm,  and  the  cuttings 
inserted  securely  therein,  then  give  a  good  watering 
through  a  fine  rose,  and  when  the  superabundant  moisture 
has  drained  away  from  the  foliage  the  pots  of  cuttings 
may  be  either  covered  with  bell  glasses  or  placed  in  a 
close  propagating  case  where  a  temperature  of  55°  to  65°" 
is  maintained.  The  glasses  must  be  regularly  wiped  and  a. 
little  air  occasionally  given.  For  future  potting  the  soil 
should  consist  chiefly  of  peat  and  sand,  but  with  the 
addition  of  a  little  loam.  Ii^  must  not,  however,  be  sifted. 
In  the  winter  the  most  suitable  temperature  is  a  minimum, 
of  45%  rising  to  55%  or  even  a  little  more  during  the  day. 

W.  a,  S — We  fear  that  you  will  have  considerable 
dilRculty  in  obtaining  a  standard  of  Datura  Knighti,  for 
though  it  is  sometimes  met  with  in  this  form  in  old- 
fashioned  gardens,  we  do  not  know  of  any  nurseryman  who. 
grows  it  in  this  way,  though  young,  vigorous  plants 
18  inches  in  height  or  thereabouts  are  readily  obtainable 
from  the  usual  sources.  It  is  more  generally  known  in 
gardens  and  nurseries  as  Brugmansia  Knighti,  and  you 
will  find  it  in  many  catalogues  under  that  name.  The 
treatment  needed  by  this  plants  is  just  the  same  as  for  a 
Fuchsia,  that  is  to  say.  it  should  be  grown  freely  during 
the  summer,  and  in  winter,  when  nearly  all  the  leaves 
fall,  give  little  water.  A  minimum  winter  temperature  of 
40°  is  necessary,  and  in  summer  it  may  be  put  out  of  doors. 
There  will  be  no  difficulty  in  growing  a  standard  yourself 
if  you  obtain  a  plant  next  spring  and  give  it  a  liberal 
shift  into  a  soil  made  up  of  two  parts  loam,  one  part  leaf- 
mould,  and  one  of  well-decayed  cow  manure,  with  a  little 
sand.  Growth  in  this  mixture  will  be  rapid,  and  if  the 
plant  is  well  furnished  with  roots  by  July  it  may  have 
another  shift. 


ROSE    GARDEN. 

LiOROTHT  Perkins  with  Dead  Wood  {Lap- 
ford). — It  is  a  bad  practice  to  carry  out  too 
literally  the  cutting  out  of  all  old  wood  found  in 
the  various  types  of  climbing  Roses.  In  your 
case  the  growths  sent  of  Dorothy  Perkins  were 
soft  and  pithy,  which  accounts  for  their  partially 
dying  back.  This  Rose,  like  many  others,  yields, 
a  lot  of  late  shoots  which  are  practically  useless, 
for  flowering  the  next  season,  so  it  behoves  us  to. 
be  careful  what  we  cut  away.  Shoots  two  and. 
three  years  old  should  not  be  removed  from  thi8< 
Rose  in  a  wholesale  fashion,  but  one  or  two  may 
be  sacrificed  if  too  crowded.  These  two  andj 
three  year  old  rods  produce  a  number  of  laterals, 
of  varjing  length,  and  in  some  cases  quite  a, 
cluster  of  them  together.  We  find  it  best  to, 
prune  hard  such  laterals,  leaving  them  from, 
three-quarters  of  an  inch  to  about  H  inches  in . 
length.  If  we  understand  rightly  that  you  have,, 
cut  away  all  old  shoots,  you  can  only  make  the 
best  of  those  retained,  cutting  back  in  March  allj 
the  dead  pieces  to  a  healthy  bud. 
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Gloire  de  Dijon  on  Wall  {Amateur). — 
Yee,  this  excellent  old  Rose  may  be  BucceesfuUy 
grown  upon  a  south-east  wall ;  indeed,  you  could 
hardly  select  a  more  suitable  variety.  The  soil 
should  be  inclined  to  clay,  that  which  is  known 
as  a  clayey  loam  being  the  best.  We  should 
advise  you  to  excavate  the  present  soil  or  gravel 
to  a  depth  of  3  teet  and  a  width  of  about  .3  feet. 
Fill  this  with  some  good  soil  and  manure,  the 
latter  in  moderation,  say,  one  part  out  of  four. 
You  should  plant  at  once.  Aek  for  a  plant  on 
Briar,  either  a  short  standard  or  a  bush,  and  when 
planting  cut  back  the  shoots  to  within  1  foot  or 
80  of  the  bud  or  graft.  A  beautiful  pink  Rose 
also  suitable  for  the  same  position  is  England's 
Glory.  It  partakes  largely  of  the  good  and  bad 
qualities  of  Gloirede  D  j  jn,  but,  like  the  latter, 
its  good  qualities  predominate. 

f  Nith  Place — You  will  find  Mme.  Alfred  Carrifere,  creamy 
white,  or  Keve  d'Or,  orange,  excellent  Ruaea  for  thia  wall. 
If  you  prefer  a  pink  Rose,  Dorothy  Perkins  or  Climbing 
Caroline  Teatout  are  both  good. 

X.  Y.  Z, — Mme.  Georges  Bruant,  one  of  the  hybrid 
Japanese  Briars,  resulted  from  crossing  Rnaa  rugosa  with 
Sombreuil,  and  partakes  of  the  characteristics  of  both — 
almost  pure  white  and  semi. double.  R.  rugosa  alba  is  a 
perfect  single  white  ;  Sombreuil  is  very  thin  and  of  lemon- 
white  shades.  The  reault  is  a  vigorous  grower  with  a  long 
bud  and  of  truly  perpetual-blotitning  nature. 


ORCHIDS. 

Oechids  fob  Stove  ~J.  G.  G.  aska  for  the 
names  of  two  dozen  Orchids  which  may  be  grown 
in  a  stove  with  other  plants.  The  temperature 
of  the  house  is  from  57°  to  60°.  This,  we  suppose, 
is  the  heat  at  night  through  the  winter  months. 
The  following  should  answer  the  purpose  and 
do  satisfactorily  :  Acineta  Humboldti,  Anguloa 
Cloweei  and  A.  Rucberi,  Braeaia  lawrenceana,  B 
maculata,  Calanthe  Mapuca,  C.  veratrifolia,  Cat- 
leyaTrian3e,C.  Mendeli,  C  Mossise,  C.  gaskelliana, 
Ccelogyne  cristata,  Cymbidium  giganteura,  C 
lowianum,  Cypripedium  insigne,  C.  cardinale,  C 
Sedeni,  C.  villosum,  Lycapte  Skinneri,  Oncidium 
incurvum,  0.  aarcod^a,  0  spleodidum,  Zygope- 
talum  crinitum,  and  Z   Mackayi. 

W.  R.  Hobbs. — IE  your  spikes  are  showing  sign?  of  decay — 
we  presume  it  is  not  merely  the  outside  shield  that  is 
going  brown,  but  the  actual  flower-buds  —  the  remedy 
is  simple.  Give  them  a  position  where  they  can  get  full 
advantage  of  all  light  and  sunshine.  Admit  air  on  all 
favourable  occasions,  and  be  quite  sure  you  do  not  give  the 
plants  more  water  than  is  needed  to  prevent  undue 
shrivelling,  and  do  not  let  the  temperature  ever  fall  below 
50'3.  We  should  say  the  question  of  light  is  the  most 
important  factor  towards  saving  your  spikes. 

S.  C.  S.—It  all  depends  upon  the  size  of  pot  in  which 
your  plant  of  Cypripedium  insigne  Is  growing  as  to 
whether  It  ought  to  be  repotted  or  not.  If  it  is  already  in 
a  large  pot  we  should  not  repot  it,  but  take  care  to  give 
supplies  of  diluted  liquid  manure  during  the  growing 
season  Unless  the  roots  have  well  filled  the  pot  repotting 
is  not  necessary.  If,  however,  the  plant  Is  in  a  small  pot 
and  well  rooted,  by  all  means  repot  it.  The  time  to  do 
this  is  after  flowering,  when  new  growth  begins.  Probably 
your  plant  is  starved,  as  it  does  not  flower  freely,  and 
doubtless  needs  a  large  pot.  The  best  soil  Is  loam  and  peat, 
two-thirds  loam  and  one-third  peat,  and  sphagnum  moss. 


FLOWER   GARDEN. 

Statice  LATiroLiA  (Hampshire  Matron). — We 
certainly  cannot  understand  why  your  plants  of 
Statice  latifolia  did  not  flower  last  summer,  for 
they  are  as  a  rule  very  free  blooming.  As  they 
are  in  such  good  condition,  there  is  little  doubt 
that  next  summer  there  will  not  be  any  cause  for 
complaint.  Agapanthuses,  generally  speaking, 
flower  freely.  During  the  summer  they  should 
be  in  a  spot  fully  exposed  to  the  sun,  and  from 
the  time  the  plants  start  into  growth  in  the 
spring  an  occasional  dose  of  liquid  manure  is  very 
helpful.  In  the  case  of  plants  wintered  in  a 
shed  there  is  sometimes  a  difficulty  in  dealing 
with  them  from  the  time  the  young  leaves  com- 
mence to  push  up  till  they  can  be  removed  to 
the  open.  If  kept  too  long  in  the  shed  the  leaves 
are  apt  to  draw  up  weak.  Hydrangeas  should 
have  any  old  and  exhausted  wood  cut  out  directly 
the  flowers  are  over,  in  order  to  allow  of  the 
development  of  young  and  vigorous  shoots.  Care 
must,  however,  be  taken  that  this  is  not  over- 
done. Full  exposure  to  the  sun  during  the  end 
of  the  summer  and  in  autumn  is  vety  necessary. 


ViOLFTS  (Mrs.  Walker). — The  border  likely  to 
be  required  for  the  preparation  of  plants  for 
another  season  may  receive  attention  so  soon  as 
the  weather  will  permit,  breaking  it  down  with 
the  fork,  and,  if  the  natural  soil  is  rather  on  the 
stiff  or  light  side,  adding  a  bit  of  heavier  stuff  or 
some  leaf-soil  as  circumstances  demand.  It  should 
be  so  workable  at  planting-time  as  to  allow  of  a 
light  treading,  which  has  thetffect  of  settling  the 
soil  and  admitting  a  more  rapid  formation  of  root. 
We  used  to  dibble  the  runners  straight  from 
he  plants  on  such  a  border,  but  finding  they 
were  a  long  time  making  headway  if  the  weather 
came  hot  and  dry,  we  have  resorted  to  the  plan  of 
putting  them  for  a  time  rather  thickly  in  a  frame, 
shading  a  little  until  root  action  commenced. 
The  very  best  plan  if  time  will  allow  is  to  tie  a 
piece  of  damp  Moss  round  each  runner,  placing 
them  for  a  time  in  the  frame  ;  they  can  then  be 
lifted  out  with  all  the  tiny  roots  intact,  and  will 
start  away  at  once.  A  south-west  border  is  the 
best  site. 

Grasses  SniTABLB  for  Lawns  (T.  A.  S.). — For 
tennis  lawns  the  following  is  the  best  mixture  we 
know  of :  Cvnosurus  cristatus,  51b.  ;  Festuca 
duriuscula,  31b.  ;  F.  ovina  tenuifolia,  21b.  ; 
lolium  perenne,  201b.  ;  Poa  nemoralis,  21b.  ; 
P.  n.  sempervirens,  21b.  ;  P.  trivalis,  2lb.  ; 
Trifolium  repens,  61b.  ;  T.  minus,  21b.  ;  and 
Trisetum  flavescens,  lib.  Altogether  making 
451b.,  and  this  is  sufficient  in  ordinary  eases  to 
HOW  an  acre  of  land.  For  cricket  and  football 
fields  for  Trisetum  flavescens  substitute  2.b.  of 
Cynosurus  cristatus  and  lib.  of  Festuca  durius- 
cula. For  land  in  the  shade  of  trees  substitute 
2ib  of  Poa  nemoralis  and  the  same  of  P.  semper- 
virens for  Trisetum  flavescens  and  Festuca 
tenuifolia.  If  you  wish  to  have  the  densest 
herbage  in  the  shortest  possible  time,  we  would 
advise  you  to  double  the  quantity  of  seed,  and  to 
cultivate  the  land  liberally  before  sowing.  There 
13  no  grass  that  we  know  of  that  will  succeed  well 
for  any  length  of  time  in  the  dense  shade  of  large 
trees.  The  mixture  given  is  the  best.  The  best 
means  of  providing  a  permanent  and  pleasant 
green  surface  in  such  positions  is  to  plant  Ivy. 

C.  .4.— Both  the  Pelargonium  and  Violet  leaves  enclosed 
are  suffering  from  leaf-spot,  a  troublesome  fungoid  disease, 
while  in  addition  the  Pelargonium  seems  to  be  covered 
with  deposit  from  aphides  or  green  fly.  To  check  the 
fungus  the  leaves  should  be  occasionally  sprayed  with  a 
solution  of  liver  of  sulphur  (potassium  sulphide),  loz. 
being  dissolved  in  a  quart  of  hot  water,  and  then  the 
amount  made  up  to  two  and  a-half  gallons  with  cold 
water.    The  basic  slag  is  not  the  cause  of  the  trouble. 

C  T. — If  the  Violet  plants  are  in  good  health,  and  had 
borne  well-developed  flowers  previous  to  the  application 
of  lime-water,  we  are  of  opinion  that  the  malformation  is 
the  result  of  the  lime-water  being  used  too  strong,  and 
applied  too  frequently.  One  good  watering  is  quite  suffi- 
cient to  bring  the  worms  to  the  top,  where  they  can  be 
picked  up  and  destroyed.  On  the  other  hand,  the  presence 
of  a  great  number  of  worms  in  the  soil  for  some  time 
previously  would  injuriously  affect  the  health  of  the 
plants,  and  possibly  have  something  to  do  with  the 
malformation. 

South  Western. — We  know  of  no  book  likely  to  be  of 
practical  assistance  to  you  in  such  matters,  and  you  would 
be  far  better  off  in  the  hands  of  a  good  gardener,  who, 
having  viewed  the  spot,  could  give  you  definite  advice. 
The  only  doubtful  plant  in  your  list,  so  far  as  immediate 
success  is  concerned,  is  the  Tamarix,  which  is  best  when 
planted  in  a  comparatively  small  state  inland.  The 
ground  would  do  well  for  wild  gardening  generally.  Many 
firms  could  supply  the  requisite  plants,  and  the  earlier  the 
planting  is  done  the  better.  The  proper  grouping  of  the 
plants  in  a  natural  way  is  of  great  importance.  The 
bulbous  plants  could  not  be  dealt  with  now,  but  in 
the  early  autumn. 

Winter  Eaergeeen  Plant  (B.  T.  i^.).— The  most 
suitable  plant  f{»r  the  purpose  would  be  one  of  the  mossy 
Saxifragas,  such  as  S.  muscoides  atropurpurea,  S. 
hypnoides,  S.  h.  elegantissima,  S.  Sternbergi,  S.  Stans- 
fleldi,  and  others.  Any  of  these  would  do  quite  well  ; 
they  are  hardy,  cheap,  and  transplant  readily  at  almost 
any  season  of  the  year.  The  plants  named  produce  a 
dense  carpet-like  tuft  of  evergreen  foliage,  and  the  single 
rosettes  may  be  thickly  pricked  out  over  any  given  surface 
when  the  bulbs  are  planted.  Any  of  the  hardy  plant 
nurseries  supply  the  plants,  and  a  good-sized  tuft  would 
make  many  small  solitary  examples.  Some  of  the 
Sedums  would  be  suitable,  such  as  S.  hispanicum,  S.  h. 
glaucum,  S.  albidum,  &c.  It  is,  perhaps,  a  little  doubtful 
if  any  of  the  above  would  quite  carpet  the  surface  by  the 
time  the  bulbs  would  flower,  and  if  this  is  what  you 
desire  we  should  prefer  a  close-growing  Moss.  Any  ever- 
green alpine  would  of  necessity  have  to  be  pulled  into  quite 
small  bits  before  planting,  hence  the  difficulty. 


FRUIT    GARDEN. 

Apple  Bedfordshire  FonnDLi.sG  (/.  C.  G.). — 
This  is  well  adapted  for  garden  culture.  The 
tree  is  of  rather  dwarf  growth,  the  crop 
regular  and  certain,  and  the  fruit  large  and 
handsome.  As  a  cooking  Apple  it  is  first-class, 
and  in  some  seasons  quite  fit  for  dessert,  keeping  ' 

plump  and  sound  until  llarch.  Bedfordshire 
Foutjdliog  is  worthy  of  extended  cultivation,  for 
good  sound  English  Apples  are  never  too  plentiful 
after  Christmas,  and  glutted  markets  in  the 
earlier  part  of  the  season  appear  likely  to  leave 
us  with  a  great  fearcity  in  the  spring. 

Variegated  Pine-applb  (J.  J.) — This  orna- 
mental-foliaged  variety  (i.e.,  the  best  form  with 
pendulous  growth,  not  the  other  with  a  stiff  erect 
babit)  frequently  matures  its  fruit  in  the  autumn 
and  early  winter  season.  Every  care  should  be 
taken  of  the  crowns,  for  these  make  by  far  the 
better  plants.  We  have  known  these  crowns  to  be 
duplex  ;  in  one  instance  as  many  as  eighteen  nice 
vnung  growths  were  taken  from  one  fruit  alone. 
We  think,  however,  that  this  is  a  rare  occurrence. 
Suckers,  too,  will  be  useful  to  keep  up  the  stock. 
We  remember  some  years  ago  seeing  a  beautiful 
lot  of  dwarf,  well-coloured  little  plants  that  were 
being  grown  suspended  from  the  roof  in  a  stove. 
This  struck  us  as  being  the  best  way  to  treat  this 
Pine-apple  whilst  of  medium  size.  Over-potting 
must  be  guarded  against,  only  a  little  soil  being 
allowed  until  roots  are  active,  then  a  bare  shift 
may  be  given.  These  will  then  as  soon  as 
established  make  excellent  table  plants. .bbea  ' 

NoN-FRUiTiNs  Fio  Treks  (Amateur). — Your 
note  fails  to  inform  us  how  your  Fig  trees  are 
growing— whether  they  are  in  the  open  or  against 
a  wall  or  house,  and  if  the  latter,  whether  close 
to  a  south  or  sunny  wall  or  some  other  aspect. 
There  is  no  hope  of  inducing  a  Fig  tree  to  ripen 
Its  shoots  so  thoroughly  as  to  produce  fruit 
except  where,  outdoors,  it  is  growing  close  to  a 
warm,  sunny  wall,  and  has  its  shoots  kept  thin  and 
well  nailed  to  the  wall,  so  that  the  wood  obtains 
ihe  full  benefit  of  the  sun's  warmth.  In  a  shaded 
or  cold  situation  Fig  trees  make  ample  growth 
and  fine  leafage,  but  the  wood  never  ripens  enough 
to  become  fruitful.  Generally  the  roots  should 
not  have  too  much  room.  It  is  often  a  good  plan 
to  dig  out  a  trench  2  feet  deep,  3  feet  from 
the  tree-stems,  to  prune  the  roots,  and  to  refill 
the  trench,  mixing  with  the  soil,  and  adding  to 
the  surface  of  the  narrow  border,  wood  ashes,  old 
lime  refuse,  and  basic  slag,  a  pint  to  a  barrow-load 
of  soil. 

Gooseberries  as  a  Fence  (C  Hallowes). — 
We  have  in  former  notes  advocated  the  planting 
of  Gooseberries  on  bare  walls  with  a  northern 
aspect  for  the  supply  of  late  fruit.  Gooseberries 
ate  also  valuable  as  a  dividing  screen  or  fence 
between  the  flower  and  kitchen  gardens,  or  in 
other  suitable  positions.  We  have  seen  these 
trees  used  for  the  above  purpose,  and  a  profitable 
fence  it  w£is,  giving  far  less  trouble  than  any 
kind  of  evergreen  fence.  There  are  many  varieties 
of  Gooseberries  that  would  do  well  trained  ae 
above.  Some  of  the  pendulous  growers  have 
done  far  better  than  when  grown  in  bush  form. 
What  are  required  are  strong  posts  from  9  feet  to 
12  feet  apart.  We  have  used  Larch  in  the  rough, 
boring  a  few  holes  through  the  centre  or  fastening 
galvanised  wire  with  strong  hooks  or  staples, 
placing  the  wires  close  enough  to  secure  all  the 
shoots.  Plant  the  trees  from  4  feet  to  8  feet 
apart,  according  to  variety  and  habit  of  growth, 
training  them  either  fan-shaped  or  horizontal. 
Fences  might  more  often  be  planted  with  trees  of 
some  economic  value. 

O.  W.,  Dublin. — We  are  afraid  you  can  do  nothing  to 
retard  the  blossoming  of  your  Pear  trees.  We  have  heard 
of  other  instances  similar  to  yours  ;  in  fact,  all  growth  is 
exceptionally  far  advanced  this  year.  Alony  of  our  own 
Ruses  have  shoots  1  inch  or  2  inches  long.  If  we  have  cold 
weather  soon  your  buds  will  be  kept  back,  but  if  the  mild 
weather  continues  we  do  not  see  what  you  can  do  to 
retard  them.  You  might  protect  the  cordons  by  means  of 
canvas  or  titfany,  or  even  a  double  thickness  of  flsh-nettlng 
If  the  buds  still  continue  to  progress.    We  should  not 
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advise  you  to  lift  the  treea  unleag  you  are  prepared  to 
sacrifice  the  year's  crop;  there  would  be  no  advantage 
gained  for  another  season.  We  are  afraid  the  only  thiog 
jou  can  do  is  *'  to  hope  for  the  best." 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

G.  H.  #.— The  clipping  in  July  ought  not  to  have  killed 
your  box  edging,  and  the  fact  that  it  did  so  must,  we 
think,  be  owing  to  the  plants  being  in  poor  health.  On 
this  point  see  answer  to  W.  Kedge  in  The  Garden  for 
JTanuary  20,  page  45.  If  there  is  any  doubt  as  to  its 
condition  the  clipping  may  be  done  at  the  end  of  May, 
thus  giving  a  loneer  season  of  growth. 

Plants  for  Wardian  Case  (.■l?jifKeur).— We  cannot  do 
better  than  refer  you  to  our  article  in  The  Garden  of 
the  13th  ult.  on  Wardian  cases  as  regards  planting  and 
management,  as  full  particulars  are  there  given.  The 
Filmy  Ferns  (Todea  superba),  &c.,  named  therein  can  be 
obtained  either  from  Messrs.  H.  Stanfleld,  Fern  Nursery, 
;Sale,  near  Manchester,  or  Messrs.  Birkenhead,  also  of 
Sale.  The  Tudea  would  require  to  be  a  small  one  to  start 
with,  and,  if  the  case  be  very  small,  would  be  better 
•omitted  and  Trichomanea  radicans  and  Hymenophyllums 
only  used. 

P.  H.  J. — 1.  Good  silvery-leaved  Ivies  are  Cavendishi,  or 
marginata  minor  as  it  is  often  called  ;  marcinata  ele- 
gantissima ;  marmorata  minor ;  and  Silver  Q'leen.  2. 
Atropurpurea,  purplish  leaves ;  angularis ;  Emerald  Green  ; 
and  palmata.  3.  Mahoniaswill  grow  with  a  certain  amount 
of  lime  rubbish  in  the  soil ;  indeed,  they  are  not  very  par- 
ticular in  this  respect,  but  do  best  in  a  fairly  good  loam. 
-Poor  soil  is  by  no  means  necessary  to  encourage  leaf  colour 
in  autumn,  but  full  sunshine  plays  a  considerable  part 
therein.  4.  Wistaria  sinensis  will  succeed  under  the 
conditions  namtd  by  you.  5.  We  should  prefer  the 
Kosemary  for  the  pusition  named,  but  this  is  really  a 
matter  of  indivirtual  choice. 

Planting  a  Window-box  (J.mafeur).— A  window-box 
should  be  made  of  three-quarter-inch  boards,  with  rather 
stouter  ends,  be  fully  10  inches  wide  over  all,  and  from 
7  inches  to  8  inches  deep  inside.  Numerous  holes  should 
be  bored  or  burned  in  the  bottom  to  admit  of  the  escape 
of  water.  The  box  should  be  of  the  same  length  as  the 
window-sill,  but  project  over  it  1  inch  or  2  inches.  To 
^eep  it  level,  two  or  three  wooden  wedges  should  be 
■placed  under  it  in  front.  Some  rubble  as  drainage 
should  be  placed  in  the  bottom,  then  coarse  soil,  filling 
up  with  good  soil.  For  the  spring,  Wallflowers,  if  planted 
at  once,  would  give  the  pleasantest  perfume.  In  the 
summer  have  ready  to  plant  into  it,  after  refilling  with 
fresh  soil,  some  plants  of  Muak  along  the  front,  also  a 
few  plants  of  Mignonette  and  Night-scented  Stock,  which 
-should  be  raised  in  small  pots  previously;  at  the  back, 
two  or  three  scented  Geraniums,  with  a  couple  of  Ivy- 
leaved  varieties;  and  at  each  end  a  Cinary  Creeper,  or 
■one  of  these,  and  at  the  other  end  a  scarlet  Tropseolum,  to 
train  round  the  window-frame. 

Name  op  Plant.— G.  5.—  endrobium  aureum  (syn.  D. 
heterocarpum). 

Name  of  YRXim.—Lieut.-Colonel  Borrell,  Cambridge.— 
•Josephine  de  Mttlines  Pear. 
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SOME    EUPHORBIAS. 

*    M0N6  the  large  number  of  Euphorbias 
/%  there  are  some  of  striking  beauty. 

/  %         Take,      for     instance,     the     South 
/      \        European  E.  Myrsinites,  a  plant  that 
y  J^     is   too   much   neglected    in   gardens. 

In  a  sunny  spot  there  are  few  plants 
that  produces  a  more  striking  effect ;  it  has  yellow 
flowers  and  fleshy  light  green  leaves  closely 
arranged  on  prostrate  stems.  It  may  be  raised 
from  seed  ;  in  a  severe  winter  it  needs  some 
protection.  The  small  E.  capitulata  is  hardier. 
In  a  sunny  place  among  rocks  it  makes  a  thick, 
dark  green  turf,  which  in  early  summer  bears 
small  reddish-yellow  flowers.  This  plant  likes  a 
chalky  soil,  and  is  best  increased  by  division. 
Among  the  shrubby  sorts,  E.  polychroma,  a 
native  of  Hungary,  is  the  most  valuable.  As  in 
all  others,  the  flowers  proper  are  ineignificant, 
rendering  the  upper  involucral  leaves  all  the 
more  striking.  These  are  at  their  best 
in  early  spring,  from  April  to  the  beginning 
of  May,  and  are  of  such  a  bright  yellow  that  the 
blooms  of  the  Boronicum,  which  appear  about 
eight  days  later,  seem  poor  in  colour  in 
comparison.  It  is  perfectly  hardy,  and  grows 
from  12  inches  to  16  inches  high. 

Of  annual  Euphorbias,  E.  marginata  (variegata) 
is  the  most  striking.  E  ich  of  the  upper  leaves 
is  flnely  variegated.  This  plant  may  be  sown 
where  it  is  to  flower,  or  the  seedlings   may  be 


raised  on  a  hot-bed.  It  flowers  from  early  August 
until  cut  down  by  frost,  and  reaches  a  height  of 
18  inches  to  20  inches.  Among  other  summer 
flowers  this  Euphorbia  loses  its  effect ;  it  needs 
to  be  in  a  bed  alone.  It  was  introduced  in  1867 
by  Haage  and  Schmidt,  Erfurt,  from  North 
America. — Die  Oartenwelt. 


ADONIS    DAVURICA. 

No  flowers  give  the  grower  of  hardy  plants  more 
delight  than  those  which  brave  the  storms  and 
hard  weather  of  the  earliest  months.  It  is 
desirable,  therefore,  that  he  should  secure  as 
many  early  flowers  as  possible,  and  it  is  one  of 
the  pleasures  of  gardening  in  these  days  to  feel 
that  annually  some  good  new  hardy,  early 
blooming  plant  makes  its  appearance,  or  becomes 
so  plentiful  as  to  be  within  the  reach  of  most 
folks  who  possess  a  garden.  There  is  much 
pleasure  to  be  derived  from  a  plant  or  two  of 
Adonis  davurioa,  classed,  by  the  way,  by  the 
authorities  as  Adonis  vernalis  var.  davurica, 
which  has  the  merit  of  being  much  earlier  than 
the  typical  spring  Adonis,  and  which  sometimes 
comes  into  bloom  with  the  Snowdrops  in  February. 
It  is  even  earlier  than  A.  amurensis,  another 
beautiful  plant  worth  securing  by  the  admirers  of 
early  flowers.  A.  davurica  is  much  like  the 
typical  A.  vernalis,  but  its  early  flowering  will 
probably  make  it  even  more  popular  when  sufB- 
oiently  well  known.  One  would  like  to  add  the 
caution,  for  the  benefit  of  those  whose  gardens 
are  infested  by  snails,  that  these  and  slugs  are 
fond  of  these  Adonises.  S.  Arnott. 


ORCHIDS. 


adonis  amurensis. 

During  the  mild  weather  at  the  beginning  of  the 
year  this  early-flowering  plant  was  blooming 
freely  in  a  sheltered  part  of  the  rock  garden, 
while  plants  in  the  exposed  beds  are  not  much 
behind  in  opening  their  flowers.  One  of  the 
easiest  of  all  the  Adonises  to  grow,  it  has  rapidly 
grown  in  favour  since  its  introduction  a  little 
over  ten  years  ago.  It  delights  in  a  sunny 
position  planted  in  well-drained  and  light,  rich 
soil,  but  it  requires  plenty  of  moisture  in  the 
growing  season.  Under  such  conditions  the  deep 
yellow  flowers  develop  as  much  as  3  inches  in 
diameter,  on  stems  which  eventually  reach  to  a 
height  of  18  inches  to  2  feet.  After  the  flowers 
are  over  the  leaves  attain  a  considerable  size,  and 
possess  a  charming  elegance  of  their  own  similar 
to  some  of  the  species  of  Davallia.  All  the 
perennial  species  of  Adonis  are  very  much  alike 
in  habit  and  appearance,  and  the  dividing  line 
between  the  various  members  is  very  slight  in 
some  instances.  Altogether  they  form  a  chain 
connecting  Western  Europe  with  Eastern  Asia 
and  Japan.  At  the  Western  end  of  the  chain  is 
the  Pyrenean  A.  pyrenaioa,  with  large  finely-cut 
leaves  and  bright  yellow  flowers  with  broad  obtuse 
petals.  Next  to  this  comes  A.  vernalis,  which  is 
found  in  various  parts  of  Central  Europe,  as  well 
as  in  parts  of  Great  Britain.  This  is  the  most 
common  species,  as  well  as  one  of  the  best,  with  a 
dwarf  habit,  finely-cut  leaves,  and  large,  freely- 
produced  flowers.  After  this  we  get  the  Russian 
A.  volgensis,  with  smaller  flowers  and  less  finely- 
cut  leaves.  In  Western  Asia  is  found  the 
Siberian  form  of  A.  vernalis,  while  at  the  Eistern 
end  of  the  range  A.  amurensis  is  found  in  North- 
Eastern  Asia  and  Japan.  The  latter  plant  is 
also  known  and  sold  as  A.  davurica,  and  is  of 
very  variable  habit,  many  varieties  being  figured 
in  Japanese  works.  Among  these  are  flowers  of 
all  sizes,  both  single  and  double,  as  well  as  white, 
grey,  and  rose-coloured  forms.  The  double  form 
is  in  cultivation,  and  is  a  plant  well  worth 
growing,  but  the  purple  and  rose  -  coloured 
varieties  have  still  to  be  introduced  into  this 
country.  Easily  raised  from  seed  sown  as  soon  as 
it  is  ripe,  or  increased  by  means  of  division  in 
late  summer,  the  various  members  of  this  genus 
may  be  classed  among  the  finest  of  our  hardy 
spring-flowering  plants.  W.  Irving. 


CYPRIPEDIUM    ARTHURIANUM. 

THIS  beautiful  and  well-known  hybrid 
was  obtained  by  crossing  C.  insigne 
with  C.  fairieanum,  and  although  there 
are  many  hybrids  obtained  from  fairie- 
anum, some  of  them  in  the  first  rank  of 
Cypripedium  hybrids,  none,  perhaps, 
can  claim  the  one  great  point  that  this  possesses, 
namely,  that  of  being  a  very  free  grower,  even 
when  treated  in  precisely  the  same  way  as 
C.  insigne.  It  blooms  very  freely  during 
November  and  December,  and  the  flowers  last  a 
long  time  either  on  the  plants  or  when  cut  for 
room  decoration.  All  growers  of  Cjpripediums 
should  include  this  hybrid  in  their  collection. 
Even  amateurs  will  find  it  as  easy  to  manage  as 
the  common  C.  insigne. 

Without  doubt  in  the  near  future  we  shall  have 
many  more  varieties  of  this  hybrid  now  that 
C.  fairieanum  is  once  more  found  in  most  collec- 
tions. With  such  insignes  as  Sanderee,  sacderi- 
anum,  Harefield  Hall,  and  The  Queen  varieties  of 
arthurianum  will  be  as  numerous  and  beautiful 
as  the  well-known  and  largely-grown  forms  of 
C.   X  leeanum. 

Gallon  Park  Oardens.  W.  P.  Bound. 


OBITUARY. 


ERNEST    FIERENS. 

Wb  regret  to  hear  of  the  death   of  M.   Ernest 
Fierens,  for  many  years  secretary  of  the  Royal 


THE  LATE   ERNEST  FIERENS. 

Agricultural  and  Botanical  Society  of  Ghent. 
All  those  who  have  visited  the  famous  quin- 
quennial shows  of  the  Ghent  Society  will 
remember  M.  Fierens,  who  was  for  years  a  promi- 
nent flgure  at  those  remarkable  horticultural 
gatherings.  His  familiar  face  will  be  missed  at 
the  next  great  show  in  1908,  the  arrangements  for 
which  M.  Fierens  was  discussing  at  the  recent 
Paris  Chrysanthemum  Show.  With  the  death  of 
M.  Fierens  there  has  passed  away  one  of  the 
Continental  horticulturists  best  known  to  English 
gardeners. 
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SIR  JAMES  MILLER,  BART. 
General  regret  is  felt  by  horticulturists  in 
Scotland  at  the  death  of  Sir  James  Miller,  Birt., 
of  Mandereton,  Duns,  which  took  place  on 
January  22.  Sir  James,  who  was  only  forti  -one 
years  of  age,  took  much  interest  in  all  country 
affairs,  and  since  his  succession  to  the  estates 
in  1887  he  had  done  much  to  improve  them. 
As  an  enthusiastic  lover  of  flowers,  he  devoted 
much  time  and  spent  much  money  on  the  gaidens 
and  grounds  at  Manderston.  The  Orchid  colle<  tion 
there  is  one  of  the  best  in  the  North.  The  ground^ 
were  also  remodelled  around  the  new  mansion, 
which  was  occupied  last  summer  for  the  first 
time.  Sir  James  had  been  a  vice-president  of  the 
Royal  Caledonian  Horticultural  Society.  His 
love  for  gardening  was  shown  in  other  ways  than 
by  the  culture  of  plants  at  Manderston,  for  pome 
years  ago  he  laid  out  a  park  for  the  town  of  Dans. 

HENRY  HERBERT. 

■W'k  regret  to  hear  of  ihe  deaih  uf  Mr.  Henry 
n  rbert.  Superintendent  of  the  Liverpool  Park« 
an  1  Gardens  for  the  last  ten  years,  and  since  1877 
Superintendent  of  Sefton  Pjrk.  Mr.  Herbert  was 
a  native  of  Cirencester,  ajd  previous  to  his 
appointment  under  the  Corporation  of  Liverpool 
was  manager  of  King's  Acre  Nurseries,  Hereford. 
He  was  sixty-three  years  of  age,  and  died  after  a 
prolonged  illnets  at  his  residence  in  Sefton  Park 
on  the  2Ist  ult.  The  heads  of  the  various  parks, 
&c. ,  and  many  of  the  leading  horticulturists  in 
the  reighbourhood  were  present  at  the  funeral  on 
the  26..h  ult.  The  deceased  leaves  a  widow,  two 
daughters,  and  two  sons. 


THE  LATE  Mr.  0.  T.  HEMSLEY. 
The  funeral  of  Mr.  0.  T.  Hemsley,  Superinten- 
dent of  the  Government  Gardens,  Lahore,  who 
died  at  the  Mayo  Hospital  in  the  early  morning 
of  a  recent  Saturday,  took  place  the  same  after- 
noon. It  was  a  military  one,  Mr.  Hemsley  having 
belonged  to  the  Punjab  Lght  Horse,  of  which  he 
was  quartermaster-sergeant.  The  corps  paid  a 
worthy  tribute  to  a  devoted  volunteer.  The 
commanding  officer,  Lieut. -Colonel  Grey,  the 
Adjutant,  Ciptain  Cheyne,  Major  Pease,  and 
Lieutenant  Percy  Brown  attended,  and  Major 
RobertsoD,  private  secretary  to  His  Honour  the 
Lieut. -Governor,  and  Captain  Wright,  of  the  Ist 
Punjab  Volunteer  Rifles,  were  also  present.  The 
charter  of  the  deceased  was  led  behind  the 
remains,  and  the  police  band  supplied  the  solemn 
music  for  the  procession  to  the  grave.  The  Rev. 
K.  G.  Foster  conducted  the  service,  and  the  firing 
party  consisted  of  Light  Horsemen.  Sir  Charles 
and  Lady  Rivaz  sent  a  wreath  and  cross,  and 
similar  floral  cfferings  were  brought  by  Colonel 
Grey,  Major  Robertson,  Captain  Cheyne,  and 
many  others,  including  Mr.  A.  Pinto,  the  acting 
superintendent,  and  the  native  staff  of  the 
gardens.  The  company  included  numerous 
acquaintances,  who  regr-ttcd  the  loss  of  their 
gocd-hearted  young  friend  of  bright,  sunny  dis- 
position. Mr.  Hemsley,  who  was  only  twenty- 
eight,  leaves  a  widow  and  infant  daughter.  He 
was  a  son  of  the  skilled  English  botanist  who  is 
keeper  of  the  herbarium  at  Kew. — The  Civil  and 
Military  Gazette,  Lahore. 

[So  many  letters  have  reached  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Hemsley  that  they  are  unable  to  reply  to  them 
all.  They  wish  to  offer  through  The  Garden 
their  grateful  thanks  to  all  who  have  written 
expressing  their  sympathy. — Ed  ] 


Cyppipedium  sylhetense  g'ig'an- 

teum. — We  see  that  "  Argutus,"  in  his  admir- 
able report  of  the  Cypripedium  at  Chardwar  in 
a  recent  issue  of  The  Garden,  mentions  that 
Mr.  Moore  holds  all  the  stock  of  sylhetense 
giganteum.  May  we  aak  you  to  correct  this 
unintentional  mistake.  The  plant  which  gained 
honours  for  Mr.  Mooreat  London  and  Manchester 
was  bought  from  us  some  time  ago.  As  you  will 
see  from  Mr.  Moore's  letter  enclosed  herewith,  we 


still  have  several  plants  of  this  fine  Orchid  in  our 
collection,  the  result  of  several  divisions  from  the 
originally-imported  piece.  —  Heath  and  Sons, 
Royal  Exotic  Nurseries,  Cheltenham. 


SOCIETIES. 

REDHILL    AND    REIOATE    GAKDENERS' 
ASSOCIATION.  K. 

The  fortniRhtly  meeting  was  held  on  Tuesday,  the  16th 
ult.,  Mr.  W.  P.  Bound  in  the  chair.  A  paper  on  "Ihe 
Cultivation  of  the  Vine,"  written  hy  Mr.  C.  E.  Salter,  was 
read  in  hia  absence  by  his  father,  Mr.  C.  I.  Salter, 
Woodhatch  Lodge,  Reigate.  The  lecturer  dealt  in  a  moat 
comprehensive  way  with  everything  connected  with  the 
sulijcct.  Propagation,  pruning,  ventilation,  and  the 
formation  of  the  vine  border  were  all  thoroughly 
explained.  A  capital  discussion  followed,  in  which 
several  members  took  part,  there  being  a  capital  attend- 
ance on  thio  occasion.  Altogether  the  meeting  proved  a 
most  interesting  and  instructive  one.  On  the  motion  of  Mr. 
Bound  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  was  given  to  Mr.  Salter. 

WOOLTON  CHRYSANTHEMUM  SOCIETY. 
The  seventh  annual  meeting  was  held  at  the  Mechanics 
Institute  on  the  25Lh  ult.,  Mr.  Thomas  Carling  presiding. 
The  report  gave  evidence  of  a  successful  year's  work.  The 
finances  showed  a  slight  loss  on  the  year's  working,  but  the 
balance  in  the  bank  is  still  over  £30  to  the  credit  of  the 
society.  The  treasurer  (Mr.  Neil  Gossage),  assistant 
treasurer  (Mr.  R.  G.  Waterman),  and  the  secretary  (Mr. 
W.  D.  Skiuner),  were  re-elected,  and  thanks  were  accorded 
them  for  their  past  services.  The  sum  of  £3  lOs.  was  pie- 
seated  to  the  Gardeners'  Royal  Benevolent  Institution. 


CROYDON  GARDENERS'  SOCIETY. 
This  society  opened  their  new  session  with  a  paper  on 
"  Primulas."  A  fairly  good  company  of  members  assembled 
tomeetMr.  G.  Gumbiell,  The  Lodge  Gardens,  Widbury, 
Herts,  whose  able  treatise  on  the  subject  was  rightly 
described  as  pithy  and  practical  in  all  details.  His 
remarks  were  principally  ab-^ut  the  Sinensis  varieties. 
The  soil  recommended  is  one  purt  loam,  one  part  leaf- 
mould,  one  part  old  spent  Mushroom  bed  or  prepared 
horse  manure,  well  dried,  and  one  part  coarse  silver  sand, 
mixed  well  to^other  and  passed  through  a  sieve,  after- 
wards sterilising;  it  to  destroy  any  insect  life  found  therein. 
The  double  varieties  are  best  propagated  from  cuttings 
and  treated  in  similar  way  to  the  seedlings.  The  newer 
hybrids  of  Stellata  he  recommended  as  good  plants  for 
decorative  purposes.  A  good  discussion  by  the  members 
followed,  and  a  very  hearty  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Gumbrell 
was  papsed  by  the  meeting. 

Messrs.  J.  Peed  and  Son,  The  Nurseries,  Streatham, 
exhibited  a  grand  collection  of  Alpines,  Cacti,  and 
Lachenalias  ;  and  from  the  gardens  of  the  president, 
Mr.  J.  J,  Reid,  Coombe  Lodge,  Croydon,  came  three  good 
types  of  white  Primulas,  the  latter  being  in  competition 
fur  certificates,  which  the  society  are  offering  this  year. 

SCOTTISH  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETIES. 
KiRKEEAN  AND  DISTRICT.— The  annup'  meeting  of  this 
society  was  held  in  the  Jubilee  Hall,  Carsethorn,  Scotland, 
on  January  13th,  Mr.  R.  Hunter,  Wo  jdside,  president,  in 
the  chair.  Mr.  W.  Douglas,  one  of  th_  hon.  secretaries, 
submitted  the  report  for  the  past  year,  which  was  generally 
of  a  gratifying  character,  any  falling  off  in  some  sections 
being  more  than  compensated  for  by  an  increase  in  others. 
Mr.  J.  Gibson,  the  treasurer,  also  submitted  his  report, 
which  showed  a  falling  otf  in  the  subscriptions,  but  an 
increase  in  the  drawings  at  the  door,  which  would  have 
been  much  greater  but  for  the  wet  afternoon  on  the  show 
day.  The  reports  were  adopted  and  the  oflRcials  thanked. 
The  following  office-hearers  were  appointed  for  19(i6  : 
President,  Mr.  R.  Hunter,  Woodside ;  vice-presidents, 
Messrs.  James  Weir  and  James  Dickson ;  secretaries, 
Messrs.  W.  D.  Douglas  and  Joseph  Harris  ;  treasurer,  Mr. 
J.  Gibson,  Victoria  Lodge,  Carsethorn. 

Dundee  Horticultdkal  Association.— This  associa- 
tion held  a  succesalul  social  evening  on  the  19th  ult. 
More  than  lOD  persons  sat  down  to  supper  under  the 
presidency  of  Mr.  William  Grant,  Fernhall  Gardens,  the 
president  of  the  Horticultural  Association.  The  guests  of 
the  evening  were  the  former  president,  Mr.  R.  Cairns, 
Balruddery  Gardens,  and  Mr.  James  Bethel,  Glencarse, 
who  for  some  years  made  a  most  efficient  and  able  secretary 
when  at  Newport.  Along  toast  list  was  gone  through, 
among  the  most  enthusiastically  received  toasts  being 
those  of  the  association  and  the  guests  of  the  evening. 

EAST  ANGLIAN  HORTICULTURAL  CLUB. 
AT*the  Shlrehall  Hotel,  Norwich,  over  eighty  members  of 
this  prosperous  club  assembled  at  the  sixteenth  annual 
dinner.  Mr.  J.  Powley  presided,  and  among  those  present 
were  Messrs.  George  Davison,  J.  Clayton,  T.  B.  Field,  J. 
Heaton,  R.  Ennala,  J.  F.  Betts,  C.  Marr  and  W.  Jarman 
(of  Hobbies,  Limited),  F.  Piper,  J.  Forder,  J.  E,  T.  Pollard, 
W.  Smith,  C.  Daniels,  and  many  other  prominent  local 
professional  and  amateur  gardeners.  After  the  loyal  and 
patriotic  toasts  had  been  duly  honoured,  Mr.  J.  E.  T. 
Pollard  gave  the  toast  "  Success  to  tho  East  Anglian 
Horticultural  Club."  He  was  glad  to  note  its  progress, 
and  while  secretary  of  the  Norfolk  and  Norwich 
Horticultural  Society  was  able  to  note  much  of  the  good 
work  done  by  the  club.  Mr.  J.  Powley  responded,  and 
gave  an  outline  of  the  formation  of  the  club  and  its 
subsequent  rise.     Mr.   T.  B.   Field  (vice-president)  also 


replied,  and  said  he  was  not  ashamed  to  say  that  when- 
ever he  attended  the  meetings  he  learnt  something  to  hia 
advantage.  Wherever  such  a  club  existed  it  behoved 
young  men  to  join  it.  q    j?rr 

Mr.  W.  L.  Wallis  (the  secretary')  responded  also,  and 
said  he  was  pleased  to  note  that  the  club  now  had  a 
membership  of  318,  and  a  credit  balance  of  £12U  lOa.  9d. 
Many  benevolent  grants  had  been  made  to  its  members 
during  the  existence  of  the  club.  He  was  glad  to  announce- 
that  a  most  comprehensive  syllabus  had  been  prepared 
for  1906. 

Mr.  C.  Daniels  pave ''Success  to  the  Norfolk  and  Norwich 
Horticultural  Society,"  and  in  so  doing  congrat'ilaled  that 
society  upon  the  three  exhibitions  held  during  the  year, 
which  had  brought  together  exhibits  equal  to  any  seen  in 
any  part  of  the  country.  Mr.  W.  Smith  (the  hon.  secretary)' 
replied. 

Mr.  George  Davison  proposed  "  Success  to  the  Botanical 
Section,"  to  which  Mr.  E,  Peake  responded. 

Mr.  H.  Perry  gave  "  The  Horticultural  Trade  of  Norfolk," 
which  was  responded  to  by  Mr.  J.  Clayton. 


TRADE      NOTES. 

Webb  and  Sons'  Sebds. 
The  catalogue  of  some  150  pages  published  by  Messrs. 
Webb  and  Sons,  Wordsley,  Stourbridge,  is  well  worth 
perusal  by  all  who  have  a  garden.  It  is  beautifully  illus- 
trated, and  contains  full  lists  of  vegetable  arid  fiower  seeds.- 
Messrs.  Webb  have  raised  many  excellent  sorts  of  vegetables 
and  flowers,  and  these,  together  with  other  standard 
varieties,  are  fully  described,  while  many  are  illustrated. 

Barr  and  Sons'  Seed  Catalohue. 
The  catalogue  of  seeds  issued  by  Messrs.  Barr  and  Sons,. 
King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  in  addition  to  the  extensive 
lists  of  seeds,  contains  a  good  deal  of  other  useful  infor- 
mation, as,  for  instance,  "  Notes  on  Raising  Flower  Seeds," 
on  p.  32.  There  is  a  list  of  flower  seed  novelties  and 
specialities  for  1906,  including  seeds  of  many  rare  alpines, 
hardy  perennials,  and  greenhouse  plants.  The  catalogue 
is  well  illustrated,  and  arranged  alphabetically  to  facilitate 
ready  reference. 


BAKER'S  Seed  List  and  Gardeners'  Diary. 
The  list  publii-hed  by  Messrs.  Baker,  Wolverhampton,  is 
complete  enough  to  satisfy  the  most  fastidious-minded 
gardener,  who  may  find  therein  particulars  of  all  the 
favourite  garden  flowers.  Baker's  Gardeners'  Diary  will 
he  found  most  useful  for  making  notes  and  memoranda. 
It  is  of  a  convenient  size  for  the  pocket,  and  fitted  with  a 
self-opening  tablet. 


FISH  Manure. 
According  to  analytical  experts,  fish  manure  contains 
the  highest  amount  of  plant  food  of  any  known  manure, 
and  it  should  be  sufficient  guarantee  of  its  high  value  that 
out  of  253  classes  of  Grapes  and  fruit  exhibited  at  the 
Edinburgh  Horticultural  Show  in  August  last  the  highest 
award  was  given  to  Grapes  and  fruit  treated  with  fish' 
manure.  Those  to  whom  the  garden  is  a  means  of  profit 
know  well  the  old  adage  which  says  **  Feed  your  land  and 
it  will  feed  you,"  but  with  amateurs  this  is  a  point  which- 
they  often  overlook.  The  chief  cause  of  unsuccessful 
gardening  is  usually  poor  soil.  It  is  on  such  soil  that  the 
effect  of  fish  manure  is  most  pronounced,  and  this  can  b& 
proved  by  the  following  experiment  :  Take  two  plants  or 
bulbs  of  the  same  class  and  about  equal  size,  and  plant 
them  about  9  feet  apart,  and  dress  one  of  them  with  the- 
manure,  and  the  result  will  be  a  larger  number  of  blooms- 
on  the  manured  plant,  besides  a  distinct  improvement  in 
the  colour,  size,  and  quality  of  the  blooms.  Full  particu- 
lars may  be  had  from  the  Humber  Fishing  and  Fish 
Manure  Company,  Winchester  House,  High  Street,  Hull. 


Catalogues  Received. 
-Seeds. —William  Conway  and  Sons,  Limited,  IC  and  18^ 
Bull  Green,  Halifax  ;  F.  A.  Roscoe,  The  Golden  Orchard,. 
Steeple  Morden,  Royston  ;  Vilmorin,  Andrieux  et  Cie, 
Paris  ;  Tom  Kershaw,  Bleak  House  Nurseries,  Cross  Roads, 
Keighley ;  E.  W.  King  and  Co.,  Coggeshall,  Essex;  G. 
Cooling  and  Sons,  Bath  ;  F.  C.  Pomrencke,  Altona,  Ham- 
burg; Austin  and  McAslan,  Glasgow;  John  Charlton,  35 
and  37,  Pantiles,  Tunbridge  Wells;  Hogg  and  Robertson, 
22,  Mary  Street,  Dublin  ;  \V.  H.  Sinclair,  156A,  Union 
Strp.et,  Aberdeen  ;  John  Jefferies  and  Son,  Cirencester  ; 
Villa  Ihuret,  Antibes,  Alpes  Maritimes,  France;  Cunning- 
ham and  Wyllie,  9S,  Mitchell  Street,  Glasgow;  James 
Cocker  and  Sons,  13u,  Union  Street,  Aberdeen  ;  W.  Smith 
and  Son,  Seed  Warehouses,  Aberdeen. 


GARDENING    APPOINTMENTa 

Mr.  A.  MoKHELL,  for  the  past  six  years  foreman  at 
Lilley  Brook,  Charlton  Kings,  Cheltenham,  succeeds  Mr. 
May  as  head  gardener  at  the  same  place.  Mr.  May  has 
taken  over  a  market  garden  business  at  Kingsvllle, 
Tewkesbury  Road,  Cheltenham. 

Mr.  a.  J.  Elgak  has  been  appointed  head  gardener  to 
Sir  Thomas  Brooke-Hitching,  St.  Lawrence  Hall,  Ventnor, 
Isle  of  Wight. 


Erratdm,— In  the  Kitchen  Garden  calendar  for  the 
20ih  ult.,  in  the  note  about  Mushrooms,  it  reads  :  "  The 
bed  should  not  be  less  than  1  foot  in  depth,  with  a  rise 
towards  the  back  of  li  inches,  and  I  believe,  t&c."  It 
should  read  "  with  a  rise  towards  the  back  of  about 
l-r  inches  to  1  foot  of  width,  &c." 


*+*  Tlie  Yearly  Subscription  to  THE  GARDEN  is:  Inland, 
6e.  6d.  ;  I'^oreign,  8s.  9d. 
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THE    KEW    ROCK    GARDEN. 

HE  following  notes  from  so  dis- 
tinguished an  authority  as  the  late 
director  of  Kew  will,  we  feel  sure, 
be  read  with  interest  and  profit  by 
our  readers  : 

The  illustration  shown  on  the  next  page 
gives  a  charming  representation  of  a  charac- 
teristic piece  of  the  Kew  rock  garden.  I  yield 
to  the  Editor's  wish  that  I  should  make  it  the 
text  for  a  few  notes,  which  will  serve  as  a  sort 
of  farewell  to  what  has  been  almost  a  daily 
source  of  interest  and  pleasure  to  me  for 
nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century. 

My  delight  in  the  flora  of  the  Alps  made 
me  an  eager  convert  to  Sir  Joseph  Hooker's 
long-cherished  desire  to  equip  Kew  with  some 
sort  of  rock  garden  not  unworthy  of  a 
national  establishment ;  but  the  opportunity 
seemed  remote  till,  on  the  untimely  death  of 
my  friend  Mr.  George  Curling  Joad  in  1882, 
his  fine  collection  of  herbaceous  plants  was 
offered  to  Kew  by  his  executors.  An  applica- 
tion to  the  Treasury  procured  a  grant  of  £500 
to  make  proper  provision  for  its  reception. 

The  scheming-out  of  the  whole  thing 
was  practically  left  in  my  hands.  Now  I 
had  always  felt  thit  a  rock  garden,  however 
desirable  in  itself,  blends  with  difficulty  with 
garden  surroundings  of  the  ordinary  English 
type.  There  is  the  risk  of  producing  the 
impression  of  something  uncouth  and  obtru- 
sive— at  the  worst,  even  cockney fied.  This 
would  have  been  particularly  objectionable 
at  Kew,  where  effects  must  be  suave  and 
ample.  But  I  think  we  avoided  it,  and  in  so 
doing  secured  another  condition  of  success. 
It  was  necessary  that  the  new  rock  garden 
should  be  easily  accessible  and  not  hidden 
away.  It  was  also  necessary  that  it  should 
be  contiguous  to  the  herbaceous  department, 
to  which  its  management  would  be  attached. 
The  method  of  construction  decided  on  ex- 
posed nothing  which  would  not  blend  readily 
with  the  larger  surroundings,  while  it  secured 
in  the  rock  garden  itself  a  certain  aloofness 
which  is,  I  think,  indispensable  to  the  enjoy- 
ment of  the  kind  of  plants  which  it  was 
intended  to  cultivate  in  it. 

A  rock  garden  is  an  avowed  attempt  to 
imitate  natural  conditions,  and  in  this  it  is 
not  easy  to  succeed  unless  some  sort  of  plan 
is  borrowed  from  Nature  itself.  The  piece 
of  ground  available  was  long  and  narrow 
and  as  level  as  a  bowling-green.  At  first 
sight  the  attempt  to  deal  with  it  in  a  way 
which  would  even  be  tolerable  seemed  far 
from  promising.  The  sort  of  narrow  valley 
which  I  had  come  across  in  the  Pyrenees, 
however,  suggested  itself  as  a  model,  and  on 
this  idea  I  proceeded  to  work. 

Such  a  valley  is  a  torrent  in  winter  and 
dry  in  summer.    The  stream  brings  down 


and  scatters  along  its  course  rock- fragments 
and  the  roots  and  debris  of  trees.  Thus  their 
presence  is  accounted  for.  Amongst  these  in 
summer  a  copious  herbaceous  growth  springs 
up. 

The  limited  grant  from  the  Treasury 
made  it  necessary  to  proceed  in  a  very 
economical  way.  Moving  earth  from  any 
distance  and  in  any  quantity  is  an  expensive 
business.  I  had  to  content  myself,  there- 
fore, with  excavating  the  bottom  of  my 
valley  and  thro.wing  up  the  soil  so  as  to  get 
some  height  for  the  sides.  The  broad  gravel 
path  represents  the  bed  of  the  stream.  It 
does  this  very  artificially,  it  is  true,  and  in  a 
private  garden  it  might  have  been  replaced 
by  rocks  and  an  irregular  broken  path  with  a 
more  convincing  effect.  But  in  a  public 
establishment  the  convenience  of  visitors, 
often  in  crowds,  has  to  be  provided  for. 

The  valley  runs  roughly  north  and  south. 
But  it  winds  so  as  to  give  a  series  of  effects 
and,  what  is  more  important,  a  great  variety 
of  different  degrees  of  exposure  to  the  sun. 
Such  plants  as  Ramondia,  Haberlea,  and  the 
Himalayan  species  of  Meconopsis  are 
intolerant  of  direct  sunlight.  The  total 
length  is  514  feet. 

As  it  has  no  natural  outlet,  it  is  liable  to 
be  flooded  by  rain-storms.  Catch-pits  had 
therefore  to  be  made,  which  discharge  into 
the  main  drain  of  the  Gardens,  and  so  ulti- 
mately into  the  Thames. 

The  soil  of  Kew  is  very  light,  and  readily 
burns  in  summer,  a  state  of  things  repugnant 
to  most  alpines.  Sinking  the  valley  brought 
it  nearer  to  the  permanent  water-level  in 
the  soil  and  so  provided  incidentally  a  cooler 
bottom. 

The  rocks  and  stones  used  are,  it  must  be 
confessed,  of  a  rather  mixed  kind.  Nothing 
better  could  be  done  with  the  money  avail- 
able. The  materials  of  an  old  abandoned 
rockery  in  the  arboretum,  the  previous 
history  of  which  is  unknown,  were  used,  and 
as  these  were  largely  the  fragments  of  some 
building,  there  was  a  little  trouble  in  con- 
cealing the  fact.  The  late  Colonel  Jones  of 
Clifton,  who  took  much  interest  in  the 
undertaking,  secured  for  us  some  iinely- 
weathered  oolite  from  Bath.  This  was  rather 
expensive,  and  could  only  be  used  sparingly. 
The  north  end  was  finished  off  with  water- 
worn  mountain  limestone — and  I  confess  it 
with  some  prick  of  conscience— from  the 
Cheddar  cliffs.  In  after  years  a  few  weak 
places  have  been  improved  by  the  use  of 
weathered  oolite  from  a  quarry  belonging  to 
Lord  Redesdale.  The  same  material  has 
also  been  used  with  good  effect  for  the  rock 
pools  in  the  Himalayan  house. 

Tree  roots  have  been  used  freely  in  places. 
I  believe  that  this  is  regarded  as  a  fad  of 
mine,  and  does  not  usually  meet  with  favour. 
It    is    true    they    decay    and    harbour   the 


associates  of  their  dissolution,  but  the  bolder 
and  more  striking  kinds  of  herbaceous  plants 
seem  to  r°.vel  in  the  proces.s. 

Minor  features  need  not  be  dwelt  upon,  as 
they  are  familiar  enough  to  our  visitors.  To 
avoid  monotony  the  sides  of  the  valley  were 
scooped  out  into  bays.  Some  of  these  are 
occupied  by  bogs,  as  to  the  construction  of 
which  a  word  may  be  said.  A  bog  owes  its 
existence  to  an  impervious  bottom,  which 
keeps  the  soil  above  it  saturated.  Stagnant 
water  will,  however,  kill  the  roots  of  any 
plant  which  reach  it.  The  scientific  method 
is  therefore  to  make  a  puddled  clay  bottom 
and  to  drain  this  by  a  hole  filled  with  brick 
rubbish.  In  a  bog  so  constructed  Osmunda 
regalis  grows  with  luxuriance. 

A  few  hints,  the  result  of  practica} 
experience,  may  be  given  as  to  the  detailed 
construction.  A  rock  garden  is  not  the 
result  of  a  mere  craz3  for  the  picturesque. 
It  is  a  necessity  for  the  cultivation  of  many 
plants.  This  arises  from  their  having  far- 
extending  roots,  often  out  of  all  proportion 
to  their  growth  above  ground.  The  rock 
fragments  used  should  not  be  scattered  on 
the  surface,  but  plunged  some  distance  into 
the  soil,  and  wedged  together  so  as  to  form 
pockets.  The  portions  above  ground  should 
serve  as  shelters  against  which  the  plants 
can  nestle.  The  roots  strike  into  any  crevice 
and  follow  the  surface  of  the  rocks,  from 
which  they  imbibe  the  moisture  which  the 
rocks  serve  to  store.  It  follows  that  good  soil 
for  their  food  should  not  be  on  the  surface 
but  where  they  can  find  it.  In  constructing 
the  Kew  rockery  all  the  old  turf  and  the 
"  top  spit "  removed  were  thrown  well  behind,, 
and  the  stones  and  rocks  were  then  built  up- 
above. 

With  all  the  science  in  the  world  it  must, 
however,  be  frankly  confessed  that  in  the- 
hot,  dry  summer  climate  of  Kew  a  rock 
garden  is  something  of  a  tour  de  force,  and 
that  many  plants  fail  to  displaysuch  vigour,  or 
even  thrive  at  all  as  they  do  under  cooler 
conditions  in  the  Edinburgh  Botanic  Garden, 
To  mitigate  this  the  Kew  rock  garden  was 
well  supplied  with  hydrants,  so  that  it  could,, 
if  necessary,  be  copiously  sprayed  both 
morning  and  evening.  The  water  was  also- 
used  to  supply  a  small  lateral  streamlet. 
That  some  measure  of  success  was  attained 
is  shown  by  the  fact  that  Cystopteris  fragilis 
has  become  a  positive  weed.  The  successful 
management  of  a  rock  garden  demands 
patience.  It  is  always  a  battle,  and  dismay 
at  apparent  failure  will  never  attain  success. 
The  secret  is  to  study  persistently  the  needs 
of  each  plant,  and  to  try  to  find  the  precise 
spot  that  satisfies  them.  Oxalis  enneaphylla, 
brought  from  the  Falklands  by  the  late 
Professor  Moseley  during  the  Challenger 
Expedition,  merely  lingered  for  years  till  a. 
corner  was  found,  where  I  was  quite  happy. 
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At  first  I  was  a  little  disappointed  with  the 
growth  of  the  plants.  1  learnt  the  cause  on 
a  visit  to  the  late  Mr.  Enoch  Harvey  at 
Liverpool.  I  had  made  the  surface  of  our 
pockets  horizontal.  The  result  was  that  we 
lost  many  plants  by  damping  off  in  winter. 
Mr.  Harvey  pointed  out  to  me  that  the 
surface  should  be  inclined  about  l-")*^.  1 
adopted  this  plan  at  Kew,  and  we  have  had 
little  further  trouble.  It  may  be  added  that 
if  a  pocket  is  saucer  like  it  is  necessary 
to  cut  a  notch  in  the  rim  for  drainage. 
The  reason  is  obvious.  In  the  Alps  plants 
are  kept  dry  under  snow  in  the  winter.  They 
are  intolerant  of  damp  at  the  surface,  and  are 
peculiarly  liable  to  rot  off  at  the  collar. 
Many,  such  as  Ramondia  and  some  Saxif- 
rages, indeed,  succeed  best  when  grown 
vertically. 

A  large  number  of  alpines  cannot  be  grown 
in  a  rock  garden,  at  any  rate  at  Kew,  and  will 
only  succeed  in  pots.  Of  these  we  have  a 
large  collection,  and  it  is  necessary  to  give 


foreman  of  the  herbaceous  department  at  the 
time.  Of  his  successor,  Mr.  Irving,  I  can 
only  say  that  the  present  condition  of  his 
charge  tells  its  own  story  of  a  labour  of  love. 
Kew.  W.  T.  Thiselton-Dyee. 


NOTES   OF    THE   WEEK. 

FORTHCOMING    EVENTS. 

February  13. — Royal  Horticultural  SDoiety's 
Annual  Meeting  3  p  m.,  Meeting  of  Committees 
12  noon  ;  Horticultural  Club,  Annual  Meeting 
5  p  m.,  Annual  Dinner  6  p.m.,  Hotel  Windsor. 

February  14. — Eist  Anglian  Horticultural 
Club  Meeting. 

The   Fruiterers'   Company.  —  The 

Lord  Mayor,  who  was  accompanied  by  Mr. 
Alderman  and  Sheriff  Smallman  and  Mr.  Sheriff 
Bowater,  C.C. ,  shared  with  the  Hon.  Alban 
Gibbs,  M  P.,  the  honour  of  being  the  guests  of 
the  evening  recently  at.  a  dinner  given  by  the 
Fruiterers'  Company  at  Da  Keyset's  Hotel.     The 
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them  the  protection  of  frames  from  excessive 
moisture  in  winter.  When  in  flower  they  are 
shown  in  the  Alpine  house,  which  is  simply 
a  small  greenhouse  without  heat.  I  got  the 
idea  from  a  visit  to  Messrs.  Ware's  nursery 
at  Tottenham,  where  I  also  learnt  the  use  of 
broad  shallow  pots.  It  makes  a  charming 
display  from  Christmas  to  June.  Many 
things  are  included  in  it  which  are  hardy 
enough  in  the  open  ground,  but  which  make 
a  sorry  spectacle  in  the  blustering  rigours  of 
our  English  spring.  The  Alpine  house  was 
built  in  1887  and  enlarged  in  1891. 

The  friends  of  Kew— and  they  are  many — 
have  given  generous  help  to  enrich  the 
rock  garden.  It  would  be  impossible  to 
■enumerate  them  here.  But  I  must  not  omit 
my  friend  Mr.  Whittall  of  Smyrna,  to  whom 
we  owe  the  lovely  sheets  of  Chionodoxas. 

Lastly,  honour  to  whom  honour  is  due. 
The  construction  of  the  rock  garden  was 
carried  out  with  indefatigable  energy,  under 
my  direction,  by  the  late  Mr.  Dewar,  who  was 


Master,  Mr.  0  Bunyard,  presided.  Mr.  Eagle- 
ton  said  the  Fruiterers'  Company,  in  its  desire  to 
advance  the  art  of  fruit-growing,  bad  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  it  was  of  no  use  to  try  to  teach 
new  methods  to  grown-up  people.  Their  efforts 
in  the  future  were  to  be  in  the  direction  of 
instilling  into  the  young  mind  new  ideas  and 
up-to-date  plans,  whereby  fruit  could  be  grown 
to  perfection  in  this  country  and  a  satisfactory 
profit  made.  On  the  suggestion  of  the  Master 
and  Miss  Bunyard  a  series  of  five  charts,  or 
diagrams,  was  about  to  be  issued,  illustrating  the 
culture  of  fruit,  and  these  would  be  hung  in 
elementary  schools.  The  idea  had  already  been 
approved  by  upwards  of  a  dozen  county  councils, 
and,  later,  they  hoped  to  issue  some  thousands 
of  sets. 

Exhibit  of  Potatoes.— Messrs.  Sutton 
and  S  )n3  have  pleasure  in  announcing  that  on 
Tuesday  next,  February  13,  on  the  occasion  of 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society,  they  will  be  staging  a  remarkable  and 
comprehensive  exhibit  of  Potatoes,  containing 
features  of  special  interest.     Included  in  the  col- 


lection will  be  specimen  tubers  of  many  original 
wild  species  and  types,  some  of  which,  so  far  as 
they  are  aware,  have  never  before  been  exhibited 
in  this  country. 

Gardeners'    Royal    Benevolent 

Institution. — Lord  Bilfour  of  Burleigh  (pre- 
sident of  the  Royal  Caledonian  Horticultural 
Society,  Edinburgh,  and  member  of  the  council 
of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society)  will  preside 
at  the  Sixty-seventh  Anniversary  Festival  Dinner 
in  aid  of  the  funds  at  the  Hotel  M^tropole  on 
Wednesday,  June  13. 

The  Kent    and   Sussex   Daffodil 

Society  will  hold  its  first  annual  show  in  the 
Great  Hall,  Tunbridge  Wells,  on  Friday,  April  20. 
Mr.  F.  Herbert  Chapman,  Guldeford  Lodge,  Rye, 
is  the  hon.  secretary.  We  hope  the  show  will  be 
a  great  success. 

Tea  Roses  in  Scotland.— I  can  fully 

agree  with  all  that  your  correspondent  (page  69) 
of  the  3rd  inst.  has  to  say  about  Tea  Roses  doing 
well  in  Inverness-shire.  In  the  late  seventies  I 
had  under  my  charge  a  garden  in  far  Lachaber, 
where  the  soil  was  composed  of  peat  and  sand. 
The  rainfall,  needless  to  say,  was  abnormally 
heavy.  I  have  vivid  recollections  of  its  falling 
for  six  weeks  at  a  time  without  a  single  break  ; 
but,  notwithstanding  this  fact,  the  finest  Gloire 
de  Dijon  Rose  hedge  I  have  ever  seen  formed  the 
background  to  a  border  over  100  yards  long  on  one 
side  of  the  flower  garden.  From  the  beginning 
of  August  to  late  in  October  large  basketfula 
were  gathered  every  morning,  while  the  blooms 
for  size  and  quality  would  have  graced  any  show 
board.  In  my  experience  mildew  was  unknown 
among  Roses  in  Lochaber.  To  my  regret  I  can- 
not say  the  same  for  the  S  julh  of  Scotland. 
Last  season  here  all  our  best  Teas,  Hybrid  Teas, 
and  Hybrid  Perpetuala  su  tiered  severely  from  this 
disease. — J.  Jeffrey,  The  Gardens,  St.  Mary's 
Isle,  Kirkcudbright. 

An   easily-grown    Orehid.  —  Some 

years  ago  I  had  a  number  of  plants  of  Ccelogyne 
cristata  sent  to  me.  I  divided  them  among  my 
friends,  and  still  had  some  left.  I  placed  these 
in  a  flower-pot,  loose,  with  no  soil,  standing  the 
pot  upon  another  inverted  which  was  in  a  tank 
with  a  little  water  at  the  bottom.  The  tank  was 
in  an  unhealed  dismantled  greenhouse,  and  the 
Ofchid  was  forgotten  for  more  than  a  vear. 
When  the  greenhouse  was  being  removed  I  dis- 
covered the  plants  had  passed  through  a  very 
severe  winter  in  which  Geraniums,  Fuchsias,  &c. , 
were  killed.  The  tank  was  quite  dry,  and  instead 
of  the  original  bulbs — perhaps  twenty  of  normal 
6iz9 — there  was  an  immense  number  of  very  small 
pseudo-bulbs,  many  not  larger  than  split  lentils, 
hard,  glossy  bright  green,  like  green  glass  beads. 
They  certainly  had  not  been  killed  by  the  cold, 
and  no  doubt  with  care  would  have  developed 
into  flowering  plants.  I  wonder  if  anyone  else 
has  had  a  similar  experience  ? — W.  T.  Basheoru, 
Porlobello,  A^.B. 

Primula    obeoniea.— To    one    whose 

knowledge  of  this  Primula  goes  back  to  the 
time  when  it  was  known  as  Primula  poculiformis, 
the  great  advance  that  has  since  then  taken  place 
in  it  is  most  marked,  the  flowers  and  trusses  being 
larger  and  the  colours  considerably  more  varitd. 
It  is  more  elegant  than  several  of  the  varieties  of 
P.  sinensis;  its  chief  drawback  lies  in  the  hairy 
glands  of  the  leaves,  which  set  up  a  severe  skin 
irritation  on  the  hands  of  some  persons.  This 
Primula  is  a  plant  for  the  greenhouse,  where  it 
will  flower  more  or  less  continuously  throughout 
the  year  it  the  old  flowers  are  kept  picked  ofif. 
Though  strictly  perennial  in  character,  it,  like 
the  Himalayan  P.  floribunda,  is  more  vigorous 
when  raised  from  seeds  than  if  the  old  plants  are 
kept ;  still,  in  the  case  of  P.  obcouioa  any  plants 
of  a  superior  variety  that  it  may  he  desired  to 
increase  can  he  divided  into  single  crowns  in 
spring,  and  if  kept  close  till  the  roots  are  active 
will  grow  away  freely  afterwards.  — T. 
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Royal  HopticultuFal  Society's 
examination. — The  society's  annual 
examination  in  the  principles  and  practice  of 
horticulture  will  be  held  on  Wednesday, 
March  28,  1906.  Candidates  should  send  in  their 
names  not  later  than  March  1.  Full  particulars 
may  be  obtained  by  sending  a  stamped  and 
directed  envelope  to  the  society's  offices,  Vincent 
>:jquare,  Westminster,  S.W.  Copies  of  the 
questions  set  from  1893  to  1905  (price  Is.  9d.,  or 
IO3.  a  dozen)  may  also  be  obtained  from  the 
ofiSce.  The  society  is  willing  to  hold  an  examina- 
tion wherever  a  magistrate,  clergyman,  school- 
master, or  other  responsible  person  accustomed  to 
examinations  will  consent  to  supervise  one  on  the 
society's  behalf.  In  connexion  with  this  examina- 
tion a  scholarship  of  £25  a  year  for  two  years 
is  offered  by  the  Worshipful  Company  of  Gar- 
deners to  be  awarded  after  the  1906  examination 
to  the  student  who  shall  pass  highest  if  he  is 
willing  to  accept  the  conditions  attaching  thereto. 
The  main  outline  of  these  conditions  is  that  the 
holder  must  be  of  the  male  sex,  and  between  the 
ages  of  eighteen  and  twenty- two  years,  and  that 
he  should  study  gardening  for  one  year,  at  least, 
at  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society's  gardens  at 
Wisley,  near  Ripley,  Surrey,  conforming  to  the 
general  rules  laid  down  there  for  students.  In 
the  second  year  of  the  scholarship  he  may,  if  he 
like,  continue  his  studies  at  some  other  place  at 
home  or  abroad,  which  is  approved  by  the  Master 
of  the  Worshipful  Company  of  Gardeners  and  by 
the  council  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society. 
In  case  of  two  or  more  eligible  students  being 
adjudged  equal,  the  council  reserve  to  themselves 
the  right  to  decide  which  of  them  shall  be 
presented  to  the  scholarship. 

A  new  pink  Rose.— The  American 
gardening  papers  report  very  favourably  of  a 
new  bright  pink  Rose  called  (Jueen  Beatrice,  a 
cross  between  Liberty  and  Mme.  Abel  Chatenay. 
It  is  claimed  that  it  will  produce  four  times  as 
many  bloams  as  Bridesmaid,  while  it  is  much 
brighter  in  colour.  Its  growth  is  said  to  be  much 
stronger  than  that  of  Bridesmaid,  the  flowers 
having  better  stems.  Gardening  (America)  says 
that  this  new  Rose  was  obtained  from  Messrs. 
John  Laing  and  Sons,  Forest  Hill,  S.E. 

Red  Tea  Roses.  —  In  Mr.  Goodwin's 
interesting  article  on  the  above  there  was  one 
omission  from  his  list  I  should  like  to  notice,  and 
that  was  Dr.  Rouges.  It  is  a  delightful  Rose 
thatalways  seems  to  me  to  be  related  to  I'Ideal,  but 
the  growth  is  better,  and  the  colour  has  a  copper 
tint  suffusing  the  red  that  gives  these  Teas  so 
much  value.  We  cannot  all  grow  the  fast-running 
Roses  on  walls,  but  one  can  have  them  as 
standards,  and  this  one  makes  a  lovely  standard 
with  a  semi-drooping  head.  I  wonder  if  Mr. 
Goodwin  has  tried  Souvenir  de  Therese  Levet 
as  a  standard ;  if  not,  he  should  do  so  before  he 
condemns  the  Rose.  Some  of  these  red  Teas  are 
a  great  success  upon  low  walls,  or  planted 
between  other  taller  subjects.  Some  of  the  finest 
plants  I  ever  saw  of  Princesse  de  Sagan  were 
growing  near  walls  in  the  Duke  of  Devonshire's 
garden  at  Compton  Place,  Eistbourne.  After 
the  much-boomed  Etoile  de  France,  and  its  utter 
failure  as  a  reliable  outdoor  Rose,  one  is  chary  of 
placing  too  much  reliance  upon  these  continental 
productions.  — P. 

Shrubs    and    climbers    for   low 

walls. — There  are  walls— retaining  walls  they 
may  be  termed — which  soon  assume  a  dirty  tint 
if  left  uncovered,  and  they  are  not  high  enough 
for  fruit  trees  or  free-growing  Roses.  These 
walls  might  easily  be  made  presentable  if  planted 
with  something  that  grows  reasonably  close  or 
that  may  be  trimmed  a  little  at  the  right  season. 
The  yellow  winter-flowering  Jasmine  is  very 
beautiful  now  on  a  low  wall.  Forsythia  viridis- 
sima  may  be  used  in  a  similar  way,  as  may  also 
F.  suspensa,  a  more  graceful  form,  which  flowers 
a  little  later.  I  have  recently  seen  a  low  wall 
prettily  covered  with  Euonymus  radicans  varie- 1 


gata  and  mixed  China  Roses,  such  as  the  old  pink 
and  white  Monthly,  Queen  Mab,  Laurette  Mes- 
simy,  and  others.  'The  planting  was  arranged  in 
panels,  the  dividing  bands  being  formed  with  the 
variegated  Euonymus.  Something  is  required 
that  will  grow  freely  enough  to  hide  the  wall. 
The  Euonymus  which  forms  the  panels  grows 
very  close,  but  the  China  Roses  are  allowed 
freedom.— H. 

The    Weeping    Birch    (Young's 

variety). — For  lawn  planting  Young's  weeping 
variety  is  one  of  the  most  elegant  trees.  It  is 
often  grafted  standard  high,  but  I  prefer  those 
trees  which  are  furnished  with  branches  from  base 
to  summit,  as  being  more  natural  and  more 
graceful.  Such  trees  may  be  obtained  by  layering. 
The  weeping  Mahaleb  Cherry  is  also  a  graceful 
tree. — H. 

A  splendid  group  of  Orchids  will 

be  shown  on  Tuesday  next,  the  13th  inst.,  at  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Hall,  Vincent  Square,  West- 
minster, by  Jeremiah  Colman,  Esq.  The  group, 
which  will  cover  500  feet  of  staging,  will  consist 
of  Dendrobiums  from  the  famous  collection  at 
Gatton  Park,  Reigate.  We  publish  this  note  in 
consequence  of  numerous  enquiries  as  to  the  date 
upon  which  Mr.  Colman's  Dendrobiums  will  be 
exhibited. 


Rainfall  in  1905. 

Hall  Gardens,  York  : 


-Rainfall  at  Scampston 


Month.    Total  depth 


OreatPst  fall  in 
2U  hours. 


January  . 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August    . . 

September 

October  . . 

November 

December 


Inches. 
0-49 
0  91 
1-91 
1'39 
1-10 
1-27 
1-39 
2-86 
1-6B 
1-76 
2-70 
0'40 


Inches. 
012 
0-20 
0-S-l 
0-30 
0-45 
0-64 
0  39 
0-46 
0-30 
0-30 
0  48 
0  16 


Date. 
17 
26 
29 
19 

2 
28   . 
23 

4 
10 
IS 
29 

1 


Total  ..  17-73 

— F.  C.  Puddle. 

At  Buckland  Gardens,  Bwlch,  R.S.O., 
No.  of  days        g^^^^^^j  ^^^^^ 

in  2U  hours. 


Month. 


on  which 
rain  fell. 


January  .. 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August    . . 

September 

October  . . 

November 

December 


21 
15 

4 
11 

6 
16 
10 

8 
16 

6 


Inches. 
0'68 
0-60 
1-46 
0-60 
0-2S 
0-60 
0-72 
1-48 
0-91 
0-44 
0-90 
0'30 


Date. 
18 
26 
11 
14 

2 
21 

2 

6 

9 
30 
23 


Total..  127 


Nuinber  of 

days  on 

which  rain 

fell. 

14 

..        12 

17 

20 

8 

9 

11 

IS 

11 

24 

19 

13 


Brecon  : 

Total 
per 

month. 

Inches. 
1-45 
1-41 
7-57 
4-65 
0-42 
3  02 
1-10 
B-11 
2-43 
2  47 
4-21 
1-02 

34-76 


Total  rainfall  for  1904  was  36  33  I  may  say 
that  for  this  month  we  have  had  only  five  days  on 
which  no  rain  has  fallen.  The  total  to  January  30 
is  8 '18,  being  more  than  October,  1904,  when  I 
measured  7 '83. — A.  J.  Keen. 

Pegging  down  Roses.— Before  the 
season  of  pruning  arrives  it  may  not  be  amiss  to 
call  attention  to  the  practice  of  pegging  down  or 
arching  over  the  long  growths  of  many  Roses  that 
seem  too  good  to  cut  away.  A  friend  recently 
mentioned  a  great  success  he  once  achieved  with 
a  Fisher  Holmes.  This  Rose  had  made  growths 
some  3  feet  to  4  feet  long.  Instead  of  pruning 
them  back  to  1  foot  or  9  inches,  they  were 
retained  full  length,  bent  over,  and  secured  by 
strings  to  pegs  driven  in  the  ground.  The  result 
was  a  quantity  of  blossom  throughout  the  full 
length.  After  flowering  they  were  cut  away, 
their  place  being  taken  by  new  shoots  already 
growing  well.  There  is  nothing  new  in  this,  for 
does  not  Nature  teach  the  lesson  herself  in  the 
hedgerows  ?  Where  do  we  see  such  a  profusion 
of  blossom  as  on  a  bent  growth  o{  the  wild  Dog 


Rose?  I  should  not  recommend  the  practice  for 
exhibition  Roses  ;  but  rather  where  a  lot  of  useful 
buds  are  wanted.  Some  notoriously  shy-bloom- 
ing Roses  may  well  be  treated  like  this. — P. 

Winter- flowering    Kniphoflas.— 

It  might  interest  readers  to  hear  that  in  my 
garden  at  present  are  flowering  two  Kniphofias, 
namely.  Star  of  Baden-Baden  and  Grandis.  The 
former  is  about  four  years  old  and  the  latter 
was  planted  last  year.  They  both  flowered  last 
year.  The  stems  are  about  2  feet  high.  We  have 
sandy  soil  and  a  bleak  aspect,  and  no  protec- 
tion whatever. — Pv,obkrt  Broomh,  The  Acres, 
Bm-Witon,  near  Birkenhead. 

A  prettily-covered  arch.— Much  is 

being  done  with  Roses  and  Clematises  in  country 
gardens,  yet  still  more  might  be  done.  A  rustic 
arch  covered  with  Clematis  .Jaokmanni  and  A\mie 
Vibert  Rose  is  very  effective  most  of  the  summer. 
The  Jackman  Clematis,  if  pruned  back  annually, 
will  cover  the  base  of  the  arch,  and  Aimee  Vibert 
will  fill  in  the  top  in  a  charming  manner.  Put  in 
strong  plants  out  of  pots  now  and  an  arch  may 
be  prettily  covered  this  coming  summer. 

Eupatorium    vernale.  —  There    can 

hardly  be  two  opinions  as  to  the  value  of  this 
winter-flowering  greenhouse  plant.  It  is  by  far 
the  best  of  the  Eupatoriums  that  flower  at  this 
season  ;  in  habit  and  freedom  of  flowering  there 
is  little  to  be  desired.  The  large  heads  of  snowy 
white  flowers  are  produced  naturally  at  mid- 
winter in  an  ordinary  greenhouse  temperature. 
In  propagation  and  growth  it  may  not  be  quite 
as  free  as  some  of  the  others,  but  the  culture  is 
not  by  any  means  difficult.  Late-rooted  plants 
in  small  pots  are  exceptionally  useful  for  decora- 
tive purposes,  and  the  larger  plants  give  plenty 
of  choice  flowers  for  cutting. — H.  Stark,  Bourne- 
mouth. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

(The  Editor  is  not  responsible   for  the  opinions 
expressed  by  correspondents.  J 


MECONOPSIS    EACEMOSA. 
[To    THH    Editor   of    "  The    Garden."] 

SIR,— In  The  Garden  of  the  20th  ult., 
E.  Horton  takes  exception  to  the 
description  of  the  above  plant  which 
appeared  on  page  384,  December  16, 
1905.  The  description  given  there  is 
that  of  the  grower  who  had  charge  of 
the  plants  during  at  least  a  part  of  their  existence, 
and  who  actually  photographed  the  group 
illustrated  in  The  Garden  of  the  above  date. 
It  was,  however,  pointed  out  to  me  at  the  time 
by  a  competent  authority,  who  saw  the  said  plants 
in  flower,  that  I  might  have  mentioned  the  blue 
shades  also  occurring  in  Meconopsis  racemosa 
otherwise  the  same  authority  had  no  fault  tc 
find  with  the  brief  note  accompanying  the 
illustration. 

May  I  also  point  out  that  this  same  descrip- 
tion appeared  in  The  Garden  so  long  ago  as 
September  17,  1904,  and,  as  far  as  I  know, 
has  gone  unohallenaed  till  now.  It  is  incon- 
ceivable that  E.  Horton  did  not  see  this 
description,  so  that  it  is  only  after  a  lapse  of 
some  sixteen  months  your  correspondent  thinks 
fit  to  make  corrections.  It  seems  tolerably  certain 
that  the  colour  of  the  flowers  is  variable,  and  I 
have  no  doubt  that,  as  the  plant  under  notice 
becomes  distributed  among  growers,  we  shall 
have  other  descriptions.  Personally,  I  am  very 
chary  of  accepting  "iridescent"  descriptions, 
such  as  your  correspondent  gives  ;  but  as  I  did 
not  see  the  actual  plants  in  flower,  I  am  glad 
E.  Horton  has  such  a  good  opinion  of  Meconopsis 
racemosa. 

I  agree  heartily  with  the  statement  that  we 
cannot  lay  down   hard-and-fast   rules    for    the 
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cultivation  of  Meconopsia,  until  we  know  more 
about  the  plants.  Unfortunately,  your  corre- 
spondent, after  detailing  the  different  conditions 
under  which  he  has  grown  Meconopsis,  writes 
thus,  "  to  succeed  in  the  culture  of  Meconopsis 
Wallichii  .  .  .  it  is  necessary  to  choose  a 
moist  shady  position,"  &c.  Now  this  looks 
suspiciously  like  laying  down  rules  for  at  least 
one  species. 

To  the  best  of  my  belief  the  Meconopsis  at 
Kew  are  mostly  grown  in  a  moist  shady  recess  of 
the  rockery  in  rather  peaty  soil.  Here  I  had  an 
opportunity  of  watching  their  behaviour  for 
several  years,  and  quite  recently  examined  the 
collection  in  company  with  Mr.  Irving,  when,  in 
my  opinion,  the  plants  promised  well  for  the 
coming  season.  In  the  Co  -  operative  Bees' 
Nursery  certain  species  are  cultivated  under  a 
variety  of  conditions — some  in  pots  in  a  light 
house,  others  in  frames,  still  others  plunged  out- 
side, while  in  the  rock  garden  M.  paniculata 
flourishes,  planted  out  in  the  staple  soil,  which  is 
of  red  sandstone  formation.  This  latter  position 
is  only  very  slightly  shaded  by  a  raised  portion 
of  the  rockwork.  Thus,  surely,  before  long  it 
will  be  possible  to  give  fairly  definite  cultural 
directions  ;  meanwhile,  one  can  only  give  faith- 
fully the  treatment  which  has  so  far  been  noted 
as  most  successful.  .1.  W.  Besant. 

Ness,  Neston,  CJieshire. 


YOUNG  GAEDENERS'  OPPOR- 
TUNITIES. 
[To  THE  Editob  of  "  Thb  Garden."] 
Sir, — In  The  Garden  for  the  1,3th  ult.  your 
correspondent  "J.  Gardner"  writes  of  the 
neglect  on  the  part  of  young  gardeners  to  study 
different  subjects  which  would  fit  them  more 
thoroughly  for  the  various  branches  of  their 
profession  when  they  rise,  in  after  years,  to  the 
position  of  head  gardener.  No  one,  thinking  of 
the  bustling  age  in  which  we  live,  dare  say  that 
an  adequate  education  is  not  the  most  essential 
adjunct  to  the  prosperity  of  any  man  at  the 
present  day,  no  matter  what  may  be  his  station 
in  life.  Thus  reasoning,  and  provided  that  such 
a  resolution  once  started  is  never  lost  sight  of, 
I  fully  conform  with  the  advice  given  by  jour 
correspondent  to  young  gardeners  in  general ; 
and  I  say  start  at  once,  for  there  is  no  time  to 
lose.  A  proof  of  this  will  not  be  hard  to  find  in 
the  many  shortcomings  of  some  of  our  head 
gardeners  who  hold  responsible  positions  to-day. 
Many  who  read  this  will  most  likely  remark  that 
the  idea  is  absurd  in  the  extreme,  and  that  I  am 
one  of  our  ambitious  men  who,  in  their  ignorance, 
think  themselves  undoubtedly  perfect,  but  I 
venture  to  say  that  such  are  the  men  for  which 
my  remarks  are  most  especially  intended.  We 
can  always  hear  of  the  shortcomings  of  young 
gardeners,  but  we  cannot  possibly  assume  from 
such  statements  that  our  head  gardeners  are 
infallible.^ 

One  more  point,  the  most  important  of  all : 
gardeners  of  the  type  I  have  just  mentioned  take 
in  young  men  and  boys  on  the  assumption  that 
they  are  to  learn  gardening  in  the  most  thorough 
manner,  and,  what  is  still  more  ridiculous,  they 
may  pay  a  premium.  Is  there  any  occasion  for 
surprise  at  the  tardiness  of  the  scholar  (with  all 
due  allowances  for  the  dullard)  when  the  qualifi- 
cations of  the  teacher  are  so  inefKoient.  I  hope 
that  sometime  in  the  near  future  power  may  be 
given  to  the  British  Gardeners'  Association,  or 
some  such  society,  to  enable  them,  as  far  as 
possible,  to  place  the  most  deserving  and  capable 
men  in  their  proper  positions,  an  act  which  would 
go  far  to  raise,  in  many  ways,  the  gardening 
profession  as  a  whole. 

Lanes.  j.  t. 


gardeners  do  not  see  the  folly  of  ignoring  the 
many  opportunities  of  study  which  are  open  to 
them,  and  the  thanks  of  your  readers  are  due  to 
Mr.  Gardner  for  calling  attention  to  the  subject. 
Let  us  take  botany,  for  instance — not  the  botany 
which  contents  itself  with  learning  the  names  and 
orders  of  common  flowers,  but  the  study  of  the 
anatomy  of  plants,  &c.  The  student  will  acquire 
a  new  interest  in  his  work  and  a  quickening  of  the 
faculty  of  observation  which  no  other  study  can 
give  him. 

Let  us  suppose  a  young  gardener  living  in  the 
country  has  taken  up  the  study  of  botany.  He 
should  communicate  with  the  museum  authorities 
of  the  nearest  town,  offering  to  send  in  wild 
flowers,  which  will  be  gladly  accepted.  He 
should  number  each  specimen,  and  send  a  list 
with  the  corresponding  number  and  name.  The 
list  will  be  returned  corrected,  possibly  followed 
by  a  request  to  examine  trees  in  the  neighbour- 
hood for  certain  forms  of  insect-life.  This  will 
lead  him  almost  unconsciously  into  being  an 
entomologist  as  well  as  a  botanist,  besides  forming 
friendships  which  may  last  a  lifetime. 

I  think  the  trend  of  public  opinion  points  in 
the  direction  of  making  the  public  parks  and 
gardens  of  more  use  from  an  educational  point 
of  view.  Probably  they  will  be  required  to 
supplement  the  teaching  of  the  technical  and 
elementary  schools,  and  the  superintendents  and 
head  gardeners  will  be  required  to  give  addresses 
and  lectures  to  classes  and  students  on  botany 
and  Nature  study.  Should  such  be  the  case  and 
the  young  gardeners  fail  to  qualify  in  botany, 
they  will  be  mortified  to  see  the  appointments 
given  to  the  lady  gardeners. 

Latchford.  F.  Fuller. 


[To  THE  Editor  or  "  The  Garden."] 
Sib, — While  the  wave  of  education  is  sweeping 
through    the    country,    affecting    almost    every 
branch  of  industry,  it  seems  a  pity  that  young 


THE  SMALL  ORCHARD. 
[To  THE  Editor  of  "  The  Garden."] 
Sir, — On  page  12  Mr.  Owen  Thomas  draws  a 
charming  word-picture  of  the  delights  and  advan- 
tages of  having  fruit  orchards  attached  to  country 
cottages.  He  describes  this  as  a  means  of  check- 
ing the  migration  of  country  people  to  towns, 
and  dwells  on  the  pleasure — to  say  nothing  of  the 
profit — to  be  obtained  from  an  orchard  at  all 
seasons,  spring,  summer,  autumn,  and  winter. 
Mr.  Thomas  would  like  to  see  an  orchard  of,  say, 
a  quarter  of  an  acre  attached  to  every  workman's 
cottage  in  the  country.  Just  so ;  the  wish  is  a 
very  worthy  one,  but  how  remote  are  the  chances 
of  its  ever  becoming  a  reality  I  The  first  diffi- 
culty to  be  overcome  would  be  that  of  getting 
the  land.  Even  now  there  are  hundreds  of 
cottages  in  the  country  with  not  sufficient  garden 
attached  to  them  to  grow  the  vegetable  supply 
required  for  the  family  ;  indeed,  there  will  have 
to  be  a  considerable  change  of  views  before  we 
find  landlords  cutting  up  fields  into  quarter-acre 
plots  and  attaching  them  to  cottage  holdings. 
Supposing,  however,  that  this  did  come  about, 
and  workmen's  cottages  in  our  villages  were  pro- 
vided with  quarter-acre  plots  for  fruit  culture, 
who  would  do  the  planting  ?  If  landlords  would 
do  it,  all  well  and  good,  but  the  cry  is  that  they 
get  little  enough  out  of  cottage  property  as  it  is, 
and  if  orchards  were  attached  and  planted  rents 
would  have  to  go  up  considerably.  Suppose  the 
planting  was  left  to  the  cottager.  Not  many  of 
them  have  the  capital  to  buy  and  plant  fifty  or 
sixty  standard  trees  and  wait  until  they  come 
into  bearing.  Even  if  they  were  in  that  position, 
cottagers  are  mostly  weekly  tenants,  and  they 
would  want  considerably  more  security  than  they 
have  at  present  before  they  could  be  induced  to 
plant  a  quarter  of  an  acre  of  ground  with  fruit 
trees ;  indeed,  it  is  quite  likely  that  more  fruit 
would  be  grown  in  cottage  gardens  at  present  if 
the  occupiers  of  the  same  had  more  security  or 
claim  for  compensation  in  the  event  of  leaving 
the  holding.  We  want  to  keep  the  country 
workers  in  the  villages,  but  before  they  can  grow 
fruit  they  must  be  provided  with  the  land,  and 
some  arrangement  must  be  made  about  planting 
and  ownership  of  the  trees.  G.  H.  H. 


FORMATION  AND  CARE  OF 

LAWNS. 

A  NYONE     who     has     travelled    on     the 
/\  Continent  must  have  been  struck  with 

/  %         the  systematic  care  which  is  lavished 

/  \  upon  the  production  and  upkeep  of 
y  J^  the  green  sward.  Though  all  grass 
swards  in  gardens  are  lawns,  yet  the 
varieties  of  lawns  are  much  greater  in  England 
than  elsewhere.  While  the  foreigner  is  content 
with  a  patch  of  grass  to  throw  up  his  flower-beds, 
the  lawn  in  England  is  expected  to  bear  the 
wear  and  tear  of  constant  use,  and  the  uses  to 
which  lawns  are  put  are  so  different,  and  the 
wear  and  tear  they  undergo  vary  so  greatly  in 
degree,  that  it  is  necessary  to  create  a  new  lawn 
or  to  deal  with  an  old  one  according  to  the  uses 
to  which  it  will  in  future  be  put. 

When  the  formation  of  a  lawn  is  contemplated, 
the  first  point  for  consideration  is,  of  course, 
where  it  shall  be.  Where,  however,  a  choice  is 
possible,  preference  should  certainly  be  given  to 
land  with  a  northern  aspect.  Where  local 
circumstances  make  a  plentiful  supply  of  water 
impossible,  the  question  of  aspect  is  a  far  more 
important  matter  than  is  generally  realised.  In 
the  preparation  of  land,  drainage,  where  neces- 
sary, takes  precedence  of  all  other  work.  The 
roots  of  most  grasses  do  not  penetrate  far  into 
the  soil,  and  consequently  deep  drainage  is  not  a 
necessity,  and  a  very  usual  distance  is  15  feet 
between  the  rows  and  a  depth  of  .3  feet  from  the 
surface. 

Soil. — The  most  suitable  situation  having 
been  decided  upon,  the  next  consideration  is  the 
character  of  the  soil,  and  it  is  desirable  to 
consider  this  point  with  reference  to  the  purpose 
for  which  the  lawn  is  required.  For  general 
purposes  nothing  better  can  be  desired  than  a 
somewhat  deep,  rich  loam  sufficiently  porous  to 
allow  of  satisfactory  drainage.  Unfortunately, 
however,  it  is  seldom  that  one  finds  such  a  soil 
available,  and,  therefore,  it  may  often  be  necessary 
to  introduce  fresh  surface  soil  from  elsewhere. 

In  the  preparation  of  cricket  grounds,  the  soil 
of  which  happens  to  be  of  a  crumbling  nature  and 
of  a  very  porous  character,  it  has  often  proved  a 
great  advantage  to  cover  such  part  of  the  surface  as 
may  be  requisite  for  the  wickets  with  a  few  cart- 
loads of  clay  to  the  depth  of  1  inch  or  Ij  inches. 
Where  clay  has  been  put  on  in  this  way  in  the 
autumn,  and  has  been  broken  up  during  the 
winter  by  the  action  of  frost  and  rain,  it  has  been 
found  to  roll  down  into  a  splendid  surface  in  the 
spring,  and  to  stand  constant  hard  wear  in  a  way 
which  the  original  soil  would  have  been  quite 
incapable  of  doing.  This  plan  might  be  followed 
with  advantage  in  the  preparation  of  many  lawns 
of  a  light  and  crumbling  character,  especially 
where  intended  as  tennis  courts.  The  compara- 
tively slight  depth  of  the  clay  is  not  sufficient  to 
prevent  drainage,  while  the  surface  is  improved 
at  least  .50  per  cent.  On  land  of  a  very  light  or 
sandy  nature  little  success  can  be  hoped  for 
without  a  coating  of  soil  of  a  more  retentive 
character.  Such  operations  may  be  dreaded  on 
account  of  their  cost,  but  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
a  lawn  once  put  down  is  expected  to  stand  for 
many  years,  it  is  really  false  economy  to  avoid 
such  expenditure  as  may  be  necessary  in  order 
to  obtain  a  satisfactory  surface.  It  should  also 
be  remembered  that  no  amount  of  manure  can 
compensate  for  an  unsatisfactory  soil,  as  in  the 
case  of  very  light  soils  all  soluble  manures  will 
be  washed  through  immediately,  and  at  the  end 
of  a  couple  of  years  the  land  will  be  just  as  bad 
as  it  was  before  the  application. 

A  word  of  warning  is,  however,  necessary  as 
to  imported  soil,  inasmuch  as,  however  good  it 
may  look  in  quality,  it  is  almost  certain  to  con- 
tain seeds  of  many  objectionable  weeds,  and 
unless  steps  are  taken  to  destroy  them,  when  the 
grass  seed  is  sown  they  will  grow  up  with  the 
grass  and  may  eventually  kill  the  finer  grasses. 
It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  90  per  cent,  of  the 
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complaints  which  the  seedsman  receives  about 
alleged  impurities  in  the  lawn  seed  supplied  is 
not  traceable  to  the  seed  at  all,  but  to  the  weeds 
that  have  been  introduced  in  imported  soil  ; 
indeed,  to  anyone  who  understands  the  subject  at 
all,  it  is  obvious  that  many  of  the  weeds  com- 
plained of  come  from  seeds  which,  from  their  size 
and  shape,  could  not  possibly  be  included  in  a 
mixture  of  lawn  seeds  by  any  seedsman  possessing 
the  slightest  knowledge  of  his  business. 

The  only  perfect  remedy  is  to  burn  all  imported 
soil,  and  in  the  case  of  heavy  or  clay  soil  the 
burning  has  such  beneficial  results  that  it  is  a 
practice  worth  adopting  quite  apart  from  the 
weed  seeds.  It  must,  however,  be  remembered 
that  the  process  of  burning  removes  most  of  the 
fertilising  properties  of  the  soil,  and  these  must 
be  returned  in  the  form  of  manure,  as  care  should 
always  be  taken  that  the  land  to  be  used  for 
forming  lawns  is  in  thoroughly  good  heart.  The 
maintenance  expenses  of  lawns  would  not  be 
nearly  so  heavy  if  the  preparatory  work  were 
carried  out  eiBciently.  The  top  spit  of  the  soil, 
or  at  least  the  upper  6  inches,  should  consist  of  a 
good  loam  into  which  a  heavy  dressing  of  well- 
rotted  farmyard  manure  has  been  incorporated. 
Thirty  cart-loads,  or  even  more,  per  acre  will  not 
be  too  much.  In  connection  with  the  preparation  of 
land  for  lawns,  the  usual  practice  is  to  commence 
operations  in  autumn  and  to  allow  it  to  lie  fallow 
throughout  the  winter.  This  undoubtedly  means 
unsightliness  for  the  time  being,  but  it  will  result 
in  that  beautiful  tilth  from  the  action  of  frost 
which  is  a  sine  qud  non  for  successful  sowing. 

That  the  ground  should  be  level  is  so  obvious 
that  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  state  it,  but  a  friable 
condition  of  soil  is  essential,  and  no  good  lawn 
can  be  obtained  without  it.  Constant  raking  and 
rolling  after  such  winter  fallow  will  do  wonders. 

Turfing  versus  Sowing. 

I  propose  to  introduce  a  few  remarks  as  to  the 
comparative  merits  of  the  formation  of  lawns  by 
turf  and  by  seed.  Probably  the  chief  advantage 
that  turf  possesses  over  seed  is  that  a  lawn  is  at 
once  covered  with  grass  instead  of  remaining  bare 
for  a  considerable  period.  In  addition  to  this,  how- 
ever, it  is  often  supposed — and  the  assumption 
is  sometimes  correct — that  a  lawn  composed  of 
turf  can  be  more  quickly  brought  into  a  condition 
fit  for  use  than  a  lawn  sown  with  seed.  Every 
practice  has  its  merits,  t^ut  it  is  now  generally 
admitted  that  the  advantages  of  turfing  are  far 
outweighed  by  the  very  serious  disadvantages 
which  are  apparent  the  moment  turfing  is  contem- 
plated. There  is  first  of  all  the  difficulty  of  finding 
really  good  turf,  and  turf  which  may  look  excellent 
in  a  meadow,  consequent  upon  close  grazing  and 
treading  by  sheep,  may  prove  to  be  utterly 
unsuitable  after  being  taken  up  and  put  down  to 
form  a  lawn  under  totally  different  conditions. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  natural  turf  is 
composed  of  grasses  which  are  suitable  to  that 
particular  soil  upon  which  it  is  growing,  conse- 
quently if  turf  is  removed  to  another  locality  only 
those  grasses  will  flourish  which,  like  the  stronger 
varieties,  can  adapt  themselves  to  their  new 
surroundings.  Another  point  to  which  particular 
attention  should  be  given  is  that  in  these  days 
when  the  preparation  of  special  prescriptions  of 
grasses  to  meet  particular  needs  has  been  brought 
to  a  science,  the  adoption  of  turf  is  to  this  extent 
an  antiquated  policy,  in  that  it  makes  an  intelli- 
gent combination  of  grasses  out  of  the  question. 
The  cost,  however,  of  turfing  will  always  remain 
one  of  the  chief  difficulties,  unless,  indeed,  one  is 
so  fortunate  as  to  have  in  one's  own  possession 
good  turf  close  at  hand.  It  has  been  estimated 
that  the  average  cost  of  laying  out  an  acre  of  land 
with  turf  usually  runs  into  close  upon  £100.  This 
includes  labour  involved  in  cutting,  carting,  and 
relaying,  in  addition  to  the  actual  prime  cost. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  a  mixture  of  the  very 
finest  grasses  obtainable,  of  guaranteed  purity 
and  germination,  and  amply  sufficient  in  quantity 
to  sow  an  acre,  can  be  obtained  at  the  outside 
for  £6  or  £8,  it  will  be  seen  that  turfing  is  a  | 
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practice  not  to  be  resorted  to  without  the  strongest 
possible  reasons.  It  is  certain  that  a  lawn  pre- 
pared in  the  way  it  should  be,  and  sown  down 
with  the  finest  seeds,  will,  if  properly  tended, 
produce  an  infinitely  finer  turf  than  can  ever  be 
obtained  by  the  process  of  tuifing,  while  with 
reference  to  the  formation  of  a  lawn  by  this 
means  it  is  perhaps  sufficient  to  say  that  from  a 
sowing  of  pure  seed  of  high  germinating  power  I 
have  known  lawns  fit  to  play  on  in  from  eight 
weeks  to  ten  weeks  from  the  date  of  sowing.  I 
need  hardly  say,  however,  that  such  results  are 
only  obtainable  in  exceptional  circumstances. 
Apart  from  all  these  considerations,  however, 
there  may  be  isolated  cases  where  turfing  can 
with  advantage  be  resorted  to,  and  it  may  be 
advisable,  therefore,  to  point  out  that  the  turves 
should  be  laid  in  the  autumn. — Extracted  from  a 
lecture  by  Martin  F.  H.  Sutton  before  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society. 

( To  be  continued. ) 
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THE    HIMALAYAN    EREMURUS. 

THE  handsome  Himalayan  Eremurus  has 
proved  to  be  one  of  the  most  easily 
managed  plants  of  a  genus  notoriously 
difficult  of  cultivation.  However, 
with  the  better  knowledge  of  their 
requirements  which  has  come  with 
experience,  it  is  possible  to  select  a  suitable  place 
in  nearly  every  garden  where  they  will  flourish. 
It  is  true  that  they  take  more  readily  to  some 
gardens,  growing  there  naturally  and  with  little 
attention,  while  in  others  special  conditions 
have  to  be  provided  for  them.  A  well-grown 
group  of  these  noble  plants  in  flower,  as  seen  in 
the  accompanying  illustration,  provides  a  striking 
feature.  Eremuri  need  a  well-drained  and  some- 
what sheltered  position.  Anything  like  stagnant 
or  sour  soil  in  winter  is  fatal  to  these  plants, 
whilst  in  the  summer  they  require  abundant 
moisture  during  growth.  Eremuri  start  into 
growth  early  in  the  year,  and  the  tips  of  the 
leaves  as  well  as  the  flower-spikes  are  frequently 
cut  back  by  the  late  spring  frosts,  spoiling  the 
latter  for  the  season.  It  is,  therefore,  advisable 
to  plant  between  low-growing  shrubs,  where  they 


may  obtain  the  necessary  shelter,  or  else  shelter 
must  be  provided  in  the  shape  of  ashes  or  inverted 
pots  until  danger  of  frost  is  over.  When  planted 
between  shrubs  in  this  way  the  soil  soon  gets 
exhausted  by  the  roots  of  the  latter,  and  it  is 
necessary  to  replant  every  two  or  three  years. 
This  work  may  be  performed  as  soon  as  the  leaves 
have  died  down,  lifting  the  plants  carefully, 
removing  the  soil  to  a  depth  of  2  feet,  then  filling 
the  holes  with  a  mixture  of  good  fibrous  loam, 
leaf-mould,  and  sand.  Plant  the  roots  so  that 
the  crowns  are  about  6  inches  below  the  surface 
of  the  ground,  using  plenty  of  sharp  sand,  in  order 
to  make  a  bed  for  the  crown  to  rest  on.  Plants 
in  open  prepared  beds  do  not  require  lifting  so 
often,  and  may  be  left  alone  for  several  years, 
with  the  exception  of  an  occasional  top-dressing 
of  fresh  loam  and  leaf  soil.  Altogether  there  are 
about  twenty  species  belonging  to  this  genus 
found  in  Central  and  Western  Asia,  of  which 
about  ten  have  been  introduced  into  cultivation. 
Of  these  all  but  four  or  five  are  confined  to  collec- 
tions or  botanic  gardens.     The  four  best  are : 

E.  Bungei. — A  native  of  Persia,  with  narrow 
glaucous  leaves  and  stems  4  feet  to  5  feet  high, 
closely  set  on  the  upper  portion  with  bright 
yellow  flowers.  It  is  not  so  hardy  as  the  others, 
and  requires  a  warmer,  more  sheltered  position. 
When  in  a  suitable  situation  it  increases  freely, 
making  handsome  tufts,  and  produces  numerous 
flower-stems  about  the  end  of  June. 

E.  himalaicus,  shown  in  the  illustration,  is 
a  native  of  the  Himalayas,  with  broad  green 
leaves,  and  flower-stems  5  feet  to  8  feet  high. 
The  flowers  are  pure  white  with  yellow  stamens, 
and  are  produced  in  April. 

E.  Olgce. — Found  in  Turkestan.  This  is  some- 
what smaller  and  more  slender  than  the  above, 
with  rose-coloured  or  white  flowers  tinged  with 
pink,  on  stems  5  feet  to  6  feet  high.  It  is  the 
latest  to  flower,  and  does  not  bloom  till  July. 

E.  robuitus. — Also  from  Turkestan.  This  is 
the  noblest  plant  in  the  genus,  with  stems  reaching 
a  height  of  10  feet  or  more.  The  flowers  are  rosy 
pink  in  colour,  and  generally  produced  in  May. 
This  is  the  oldest  species  in  cultivation,  as  well 
as  the  finest.  The  variety  Elwesii  is  a  robust 
form  with  somewhat  deeper  rose-coloured  flowers. 
There  is  also  a  form  with  pure  white  flowers. 

Of  late  years  many  hybrids  between  the 
different    species    have    been    raised,    including 
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E.  him-rob  (E.  himalaicua  x  robustus),  with  pale 
pink  flowers;  E  Mrs.  Reuthe(E.  turkestanicus  x 
BuDgei),  with  pale  yellow  flowers  ;  E.  Tubergeiii 
(E.  himalaicuB  x  Bungei),  with  pale  yellow 
flowers ;  and  E  Warei,  with  long  spikes  of  flowers 


which  have  been 
colour. 


described  as  orange-salmon  in 
W.  I. 


THE    FRUIT    GARDEN. 


THE    SMALL    ORCHARD.— IL 

BEFORE  detailing  the  method 
of  forming  and  planting,  I  may 
say  it  is  on  the  lines  on  which 
most  of  our  old  orchards  are 
planted,   namely,  on  pasture    or 

grass  land,  that  I  recommend  the 
planting  of  these  small  orchards  of  a  quarter 
of  an  acre,  more  or  less,  in  extent,  in  associa- 
tion with  country  workers'  cottages,  because, 
where  standard  trees  are  thus  planted,  the 
after  -  management  of  the  orchard  in  the 
matter  of  labour  is  reduced  to  the  lowest 
minimum.  This  is  important,  as  the  worker 
could  not  well  spare  the  time  to  devote  to 
the  growth  of  bush  trees  planted  in  well- 
cultivated  arable  land,  which,  no  doubt,  give 
the  quickest  and  best  returns.  Moreover,  the 
grass  land  under  the  standard  trees  may  be 
turned  to  many  advantages  which  go  to  supple- 
ment the  returns  of  fruit  from  the  tree.  The 
grass  may  be  converted  into  hay.  It  forms  a 
splendid  poultry-run,  and  aifords  an  excel- 
lent opportunity  for  keeping  bees,  besides,  as 
1  said  before,  making  a  delightful  playground 
for  children.  The  cardinal  points  it  is  neces- 
sary to  observe  in  forming  a  successful 
orchard  of  this  description  are  the  following  : 
Position. — In  the  case  of  the  cottage  orchard 
such  as  that  under  consideration,  the  posi- 
tion will  depend  very  much  on  the  immediate 
surroundings.  If  it  can  be  placed  near  the 
cottage  its  value  and  utility  will  be  enhanced; 
but  in  any  case  it  should  not  be  far  away. 
An  ideal  position  for  an  orchard  is  on  slightly 
rising  ground,  protected  by  trees  or  some 
other  shelter  (about  thirty  yards  away  from 
it)  on  the  north  and  north-east  sides,  and  fully 
open  to  the  south  and  west. 

Drainage. — If  the  soil  rests  on  gravel  or 
any  other  medium  through  which  rain  passes 
quickly,  and  the  land  has  a  slight  fall,  so  that 
water  can  pass  freely  away,  no  artificial 
drainage  is  necessary.  Should  the  land  rest 
on  clay  or  marl  it  will  be  absolutely  necessary 
to  have  it  drained  before  planting. 

Soil. — Fruit  trees  will  grow  and  give 
moderate  returns  from  almost  any  sort  of 
soil  if  it  is  well  drained,  cultivated,  and 
manured  before  the  trees  are  planted.  The 
only  soil  in  which  it  would  not  be  worth 
while  planting  trees  is  that  which  is  very  thin 
and  rests  on  gravel  or  sand.  Even  with  good 
and  generous  cultivation  it  would  be  hope- 
less to  expect  permanent  profitable  returns 
from  such  land.  I  mean  land  with  only  a 
depth  of  from  6  inches  to  7  inches  of  surface 
soil.  On  the  other  hand,  land  having  from 
12  inches  to  15  inches  of  soil  resting  on  the 
same  foundation  with  good  cultivation  would 
soon  give  remunerative  results.  But  the  best 
land  of  all  for  such  orchards,  if  available, 
would  be  a  deep  marly  loam  resting  on  gravel. 

Preparing  the  Land. 
The  best  preparation  is  to  trench  the 
whole  of  the  land  it  is  proposed  to  plant 
2^  feet  deep,  adding  well-rotted  manure  at  the 
same  time  at  the  rate  of  thirty  tons  to  the  acre, 
well  incorporating  the  manure  with  the  soij 


as  the  work  of  trenching  proceeds,  but  not 
burying  any  of  it  deeper  than  12  inches. 
If  the  land  should  be  in  grass,  and  the 
trenching  of  the  whole  be  decided  on,  the 
top  spit  should  be  buried  20  inches  deep 
whilst  the  trenching  is  going  on,  and  the 
land  sown  with  grass  seeds  to  form  a  new 
pasture  after  the  trees  are  planted.  On  land 
subjected  to  this  method  of  culture  trees 
make  much  greater  progress  than  they  would 
do  on  land  poorly  cultivated.  The  carrying 
out  of  this  method  of  culture  we  know  is 
expensive  in  the  first  instance,  but  it  is  an 
investment  that  yields  a  splendid  return  in 
the  end.  However,  I  know  that  to  many  the 
carrying  out  of  this  method  of  culture  is  out 
of  the  question,  by  reason  of  the  time  and 
expense  entailed.  The  next  best  way  is  to 
mark  out  the  ground  in  which  the  line  of 
trees  is  to  be  planted,  and  to  trench  the  whole 
of  it  2i  feet  deep,  and  for  a  width  of  6  feet, 
manuring  the  land  at  the  rate  previously 
recommended  as  the  work  proceeds.  This 
method  will  be  attended  with  much  better 
success  in  years  to  come  than  if  the  trees  are 
planted  in  round  or  square  holes  in  the  usual 
way.  In  winter,  in  very  wet  weather,  these 
holes  often  form  a  water-tight  receptacle  by 
reason  of  the  hardness  and  solidity  of  the 
sides  and  bottom,  in  which  the  roots,  to  their 
detriment,  and  often  to  the  destruction  of 
many  of  them,  are  immersed  for  days,  and 
sometimes  for  weeks,  together. 

Distance  Apart  to  Plant. — Eighteen 
feet  between  the  rows  should  be  allowed  in 
planting  in  ordinary  soils  (in  rich  soils 
24  feet  would  be  better).  The  distance 
between  the  trees  in  the  rows  (I  am  speaking 
of  standards)  should  be  for  Apple  and  Pear 
trees  16  feet,  and  for  Plums  14  feet.  The 
trenched  ground  in  which  the  trees  are 
planted  must  be  sown  with  grass  seeds  to 
within  4  feet  of  the  stems  of  the  trees.  This 
space  should  always  be  kept  clear  of  grass 
or  weeds,  and  in  the  case  of  those  trees 
bearing  good  crops  this  space  should  receive 
a  dressing  of  manure  in  order  to  help  the 
tree  to  swell  up  a  heavy  crop  of  well-developed 
fruit.  Trees  not  bearing  good  crops  are 
better  without  the  manure. 
Planting. 

Carry  out  any  time  between  October  .31  and 
February  29,  when  the  weather  is  open  and 
the  ground  in  a  fairly  dry  condition.  Never 
plant  in  wet,  sodden  soil  or  in  frosty  weather. 
The  roots  must  not  be  planted  too  deep. 
Seven  inches  below  the  surface  is  deep 
enough.  Make  the  soil  firm  in  the  hole 
before  planting  into  a  dwarf  cone,  and  press 
the  centre  of  the  roots  on  to  this  until  their 
points  are  slightly  elevated  by  the  pressure. 
This  will  help  the  roots  to  form  surface 
fibrous  roots  afterwards,  instead  of  encourag- 
ing them  to  strike  down  into  the  subsoil,  as 
would  be  the  case  if  the  roots  pointed  down- 
wards at  the  time  of  planting.  A  dressing  of 
manure  should  be  placed  over  the  surface 
soil,  as  far  as  the  roots  extend,  in  spring  and 
continued  through  the  summer,  in  order  to 
prevent  evaporation  and  to  retain  moisture 
in  the  soil  until  the  roots  have  obtained  a 
firm  grip  of  it. 

Staking.  — Every  tree  should  be  secured 
to  a  stout  stake  for  the  first  three  years  to 
prevent  its  roots  being  disturbed  by  the 
swaying  of  the  stems  by  the  wind. 

Protection. — The  orchard  must  be  pro- 
tected not  only  from  cattle,  but  from  hares  and 
rabbits.  The  most  effective  way  of  doing  this 
is  to  surround  it  with  a  fence  of  posts  and 


rails  5  feet  high,  against  which  on  the  outside 
wire-netting  3  feet  high  and  of  1  J, -inch  mesh 
should  be  fixed,  and  as  a  boundary  on  the 
inside  against  this  fence  I  would  recommend 
that  a  hedge  be  planted  of  Loganberry  or  the 
Parsley-leaved  Blackberry.  The  former  bears 
heavy  cro)is  of  valuable  fruit  for  jam-making 
or  for  cooking,  and  the  latter  variety  is  the 
best  of  all  the  Blackberries. 

Varieties  to  Plant. 

In  the  past  English  fruit  growers  have 
invariably  committed  the  fatal  mistake  of 
growing  too  many  sorts.  I  shall,  I  hope,  be 
absolved  from  helping  or  encouraging  them 
to  continue  to  make  this  mistake  in  the 
future,  for  I  will  confine  my  list  to  twelve 
varieties  of  Apples,  six  of  Pears,  and  six  of 
Plums,  all  of  good  quality,  reliable  bearers, 
and  sorts  which  will  command  a  good  price 
and  ready  sale. 

Apples  (Dessert). — Devonshire  Quarrenden 
and  Worcester  Pearmain,  ripe  August  and 
September  ;  Cox's  Orange  Pippin,  November 
to  Christmas  ;  Gascoyne's  Scarlet  Seedling, 
December  ;  AUington  Pippin,  January  ;  and 
Roundway  Magnum  Bonum,  December  and 
January. 

A/>ples  (Cooking). — Lord  Grosvenor,  ripe 
September  ;  Warner's  King,  November  ; 
Lane's  Prince  Albert,  February  and  March  ; 
Lord  Derby,  December  ;  Blenheim  Orange, 
December  to  February  ;  and  Newton  Wonder, 
January  to  May.  For  every  one  of  the  above 
dessert  varieties  plant  two  of  Cox's  Orange 
Pippin,  and  for  every  one  of  the  cooking 
varieties  given  above  plant  two  of  Newton 
Wonder. 

Fears.—  Dr.  Jules  Guyot,  ripe  September  ; 
Williams's  Bon  Chri^tien  and  Fertility,  Sep- 
tember and  October  ;  Emile  d'Heyst,  October 
and  November  ;  Doyenne  du  Cornice,  Novem- 
ber and  December  ;  and  Josephine  de 
Malines,  January  and  February. 

Phmis. — Rivers's  Early  Prolific,  ripe  July 
and  August ;  Belgian  Purple,  August  and 
September ;  Victoria,  August  ;  Bryanston 
Gage,  September  ;  Green  Gage  (old),  August ; 
Coe's  Golden  Drop,  October. 

When  buying  Apple  trees  insist  on  their 
being  grafted  on  the  English  Paradise  stock. 
If  the  soil  of  the  orchard  is  rather  light,  let 
the  Pear  trees  you  buy  be  worked  on  the  Pear 
stock.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  land  is 
inclined  to  be  rich  and  heavy,  the  trees 
selected  should  be  those  worked  on  the 
Quince.  Owen  Thomas. 


SIXTY  ACRES   BY  THE    SEA. 

The  Garden  of  Lord  Battersea,   Over- 
strand,  Cromer. 

F  LORES  cvrat  Devs  ("  God  cares  for 
flowers")  is  the  motto  above  the 
doorway  of  a  homestead  built  of 
solid  stone  and  brick  that  stands 
upon  an  East  Coast  cliflf. 
Ten  years  ago,  around  and 
between  it  and  the  North  Sea,  there  lay  a 
stretch  of  farmland.  Nothing  grew  higher 
on  it  than  a  Dock  or  Thistle.  Now  a  sweet- 
scented  garden  smiles  to  the  sky,  salt  airs  stir 
leaves  in  broad  plantations,  red  and  white 
Roses  stud  smooth  lawns.  Lilies  flower 
happily  in  the  half-shade  of  trees,  and  pond- 
flowers  are  blooming  in  sheltered  lake  and 
pool. 

This  seashore  garden,  with  the  dwelling 
that  belongs  to  it,  strikes  the  note  of  com- 
fort.    Open-air  life  is  made  possible  for  all. 
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Garden  and  house  complete  each  other,  and 
both  are  equally  good  to  live  in.  Throughout 
its  ample  boundaries  the  question  of  shelter 
has  been  given  the  attention  it  demands  but 
seldom  gets.  When  rain  falls  there  is  no 
hurrying  to  take  refuge  in  the  nearest  green- 
house or  conservatory — sanctuaries  unblessed 
to  those  who  do  not  like  a  stifling  atmo- 
sphere. The  fashion  set  by  one  of  our  lead- 
ing architects,  of  Anglicising  Italian  methods 
to  suit  the  requirements  of  our  bleaker 
climate,  is  followed  here.  Instead  of  marble 
alcove,  step  and  fountain,  which  in  English 
gardens  get  to  look  so  dreary,  we  have 
cloister,  pergola,  and  sheltered  arbour  built 
of  stone  and  orickwork  and  beams  of  English 
Oak,  substantial  yet  not  heavy-looking,  since 
Roses,  Clematis,  and  other  climbing  and 
flowering  plants  and  creepers  rush  up  and 
tumble  down  them.  And  there  is  great 
variety.  Here  are  the  garden  enclosed,  the 
v?ind-sheltered  sun-trap,  the  sweet-smelling  i 
garden  house  sacred  to  quiet  study  and  full 
of  the  inspiration  of  fresh  air,  sunshine, 
birds'  song,  and  the  companionship  of  bees 
and  butterflies.  All  these  placed  cunningly 
and  reached  with  ease. 

For  paths  in  this  garden  are  a  noticeable 
feature.  There  are  almost  as  many  stone- 
paved  walks  in  it  as  there  are  grass  avenues 
and  gravel  paths ;  one  may  wander  to  and 
fro  and  up  and  down  dry  shod  even  in  the 
dampest  weather,  and  one  is  given  another 
boon  which,  for  want  of  a  better  word,  we 
must  call  a  stone-flagged  lawn.  This  is  unique 
in  our  experience  of  gardens.  A  sunny  spot 
it  is  and  very  sweet.  Between  the  crevices  of 
the  stones,  somewhat  irregularly  set,  bright 
flowers  are  always  growing.  This  is  just  the 
place  for  fragrant,  short-stemmed  herbs  to 
push  up  in  between,  and  so  they  do,  and 
footsteps  passing  press  their  perfume  out 
"  far  sweeter  in  the  air  (where  it  comes  and 
goes  like  the  warbling  of  music)  than  in  the 
hand.;' 

_  It  is  quaint  and  curious  that  once  upon  a 
time    these    stones    paved    London  streets. 


Now  and  again  one  is  reminded  of  their 
early  life  by  seeing  the  round  hole  through 
which  black  diamonds  used  to  pour.  The 
holes  are  now  cemented  up,  and  make  little 
circles  among  the  stones  like  fairy  rings. 
Ascending  or  descending  by  shallow  steps 
one  passes  from  the  flagged  lawn  to  the  gra.ss 
lawns  studdgd  and  flanked  with  flowers. 

Everybody  writes  nowadays  about  the 
spring  garden,  because  of  the  bulbs  and  the 
Alpine  and  rock  plants  which  are  then  at 
their  best,  or  of  the  early  summer  garden  for 
the  Eoses.  Let  us  do  dift'erently,  and  see 
this  seaside  garden  in  September.  The 
month  is  closing,  but  autumns  here  are  fine 
and  linger  long. 

A  haze  of  soft  pink  lies  beneath  some 
trees  ;  it  is  a  colony  of  Cyclamen  flowers  that 
have  settled  down  in  great  content.  Long 
borders  of  herbaceous  plants  are  bright  with 
colour.  Many  of  the  beds  are  edged  with 
rockwork,  the  stones  completely  carpeted 
with  Alpine  Phlox  and  Mosses.  Ivies,  too, 
and  Ferns  and  many  plants  whose  roots  are 
fond  of  diving  down  among  the  stones  find 
pasturage  here. 

This  is  a  garden  that  is  full  of  surprises. 
Here  is  a  walk  that  is  all  of  Fuchsias,  there 
a  patch  of  autumn  Crocus,  snow-white  or 
mauve  or  gold.  Of  Roses  there  still  are 
plenty — arches  of  ramblers  and  beds  of  bush 
Roses,  all  of  one  sort  in  a  bed  as  Roses 
like,  because  it  sets  them  off  so  well.  Caro- 
line Testout,  coppery  pink  ;  Kaiserin  Augusta 
Victoria,  cream-coloured  and  sweet-scented  ; 
Maman  Cochet,  pink  and  cream,  and  many 
others.  Here  is  a  fountain  edged  with  stones 
and  a  brilliant  little  annual  Leptosiphon 
roseus  planted  among  them.  It  shines  out 
like  a  jewel.  Here  is  a  dovecot  at  the  part- 
ing of  several  ways,  and  there  a  water  garden 
with  Ferns  and  Spirseas  and  Lilies.  And 
there  are  thickets  for  natural  wildness. 

The  plantations  that  protect  the  gardens 
were  carefully  planted.  Among  the  shrub- 
beries and  thickets  one  notices  the  cool,  grey 
foliage  of  the  Sea  Buckthorn,  with  berries 
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like  yellow  Holly,  the  glossy  darkness  of 
Evergreen  Oak,  the  Tamarisk,  the  Black 
Poplar,  so  valuable  in  a  seaside  garden,  and 
many  Pines  and  Firs,  with  patches  of  shrubs 
for  winter  bravery  in  shacles  of  gold,  con- 
trasted with  Hollies  of  many  sorts,  Bush 
Ivies,  and  the  sombre  Yew.  The  size  of 
many  trees  would  puzzle  us,  did  we  not  know 
that  the  removal  of  large  timber  is  under- 
taken here  with  a  light  heart. 

The  idea  that  a  sea  coast  garden  presents 
almost  insuperable  difficulties  unless  it 
happens  to  be  in  a  peculiarly  favoured  spot, 
is  contradicted  at  every  turn.  Primarily  it  is, 
of  course,  a  question  of  shelter.  Having 
once  secured  that,  it  is  easy  to  make  a  long 
list  of  plants  and  flowers  that  really  benefit 
by  sea  air,  though  but  a  limited  number  can 
put  up  with  the  drenching  of  salt  spray  or 
the  onslaught  of  cutting  winds.  Among  the 
plants  that  are  enjoying  sea  air  in  this  garden 
we  might  instance  Hydrangeas,  Fuchsias, 
Veronicas,  Escallonias,  Ceanothus,  and  the 
Gum  Cistus.  As  to  fruits  and  vegetables 
there  is  never  any  difficulty  with  them  ; 
many  vegetables  we  know  are  indigenous  to 
the  seashore.  Asparagus  is  one  that  is  as 
much  at  home  upon  the  coast-line  as  an 
oyster.  Fig  and  Bay  tree  grow  luxuriantly, 
and,  strange  to  say,  many  delicate  plants  that 
would  perish  during  winter  in  inland  gardens 
further  south  do  well  here.  Such  things  as 
Marguerite  Daisies,  Calceolarias,  Gazanias, 
the  scented  Verbena,  and  even  the  Agapan- 
thus  Lily  remain  evergreen  and  uninjured 
out  of  doors  if  given  the  least  protection. 
The  salt  air  may  feel  damp  and  cold,  but 
the  soil  is  dry  and  kind,  and,  as  native 
gardeners  express  it,  "  the  sea  air  cuts  the 
frost." 

One  decade  has  sufficed  to  summon  up 
this  garden  on  a  cliff  as  if  by  magic,  but 
still  the  air  is  full  of  promise.  In  garden- 
ing the  time  never  comes  when  one  can  run 
up  a  flag  and  say  that  it  is  finished,  and  so 
the  owner  of  these  seaside  acres  seems  to 
think.  F.  A.  B. 


THE   ROSE    GARDEN. 

A    ROSE    PERGOLA. 

A  FULL  view  of  the  Rose  pergola  at  Kew, 
which  is  covered  with  a  representa- 
tive collection  of  climbing  Roses,  is 
given  i'j  the  accompanying  illustra- 
^  tion.  The  pergola — if  pergola  it  may 
be  called — consists  of  a  series  of 
upright  posts  and  crosspiecea  of  iron,  connected 
by  a  series  of  chains.  Roses  are  generally 
said  to  prefer  to  climb  on  wood  rather  than 
on  chains,  but  the  plants  illustrated  have 
grown  very  well,  and  in  the  summer-time 
this  pergola  is  very  beautiful.  There  are  so 
many  varieties  planted  here  that  anyone  inter- 
ested in  climbing  Roses  might  very  profitably 
take  note  of  the  behaviour  of  each  one. 


WEEPING  ROSES  AND  THEIR 
TREATMENT. 
There  is  much  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the 
best  way  of  pruning  these  Roaes  the  first  year. 
It'  planted  in  the  autumn  I  have  found  all  the 
multiflora  race  are  best  pruned  back  hard,  say 
within  3  inches  or  4  inches  of  the  bud.  The 
wichuraiana,  sempervirens,  and  arvensis  groups 
may  have  some  growths  cut  hard  back,  and  a  few 
left  their  entire  length.  The  latter,  after  flower- 
ing in  June  and  July,  should  be  removed 
to  their  base.  Supposing  spring  planting  be 
adopted,  say  if  planted  in  February  and  Maich, 
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in  my  opinion  the  trees  should  not  be  pruned 
at  all  until  they  have  bloasomed.  The  growths 
retained  by  the  early  leafage  produced  assist  root 
action,  which  should  be  the  aim  of  the  cultivator. 
Such  trees  will  bloom  along  the  trails  of  growth, 
and  although  it  will  be  of  moderate  quality,  yet 
they  will  be  interesting  objects  for  the  time 
being.  As  soon  as  the  bloom  is  on  the  wane, 
out  back  hard  most  of  the  growths,  retaining, 
perhaps,  one  or  two.  If  the  trees  are  healthy, 
and  well  supplied  with  good  roots,  work  in 
good  trenched  soil,  and  fine  shoots  will  be  pro- 
duced the  same  season  that  will  furnish  blossom 
the  following  year.  P. 


ROSE    MAHARA.JAH. 

All   who   value   richlj'-coloured   crimson  Roses 
will  find  in  this  beautiful,  almost  single  variety. 


Rose  Bardou  Job,  or  the  exquisite  seedlings 
lately  raised  from  Rosa  macrantba,  such  as  Lady 
Curzon,  Mrs.  0.  G.  Orpen,  Lady  S.  Wilson,  and 
others.  Then  we  have  Bellefleur,  with  its  con- 
spicuous golden  anthers  against  the  bright 
crimson  setting  of  the  petals.  P. 


ORCHIDS. 


THE     CATASETUAIS. 

FIFTY  or  sixty  years  ago,  when  the 
Orchids  of  South  America  were  first 
becoming  generally  known  in  the 
gardens  of  this  country,  no  class 
appears  to  have  been  more  highly 
valued  than  the  Catasetums.  This, 
however,  was  before  the  Cattleyas  and  Odonto- 


to  bring  about  this  end ;  it  is  one  of  the  few 
also  in  which  the  sexes  are  found  in  difiFerent 
flowers,  hermaphrodite  flowers  being  compara- 
tively rare.  In  the  majority  of  the  dioecious 
species,  the  male  flowers,  or  those  carrying 
pollen  masses,  have  two  "  horns  "  or  antennae, 
one  on  each  side  of  the  column,  proceeding 
downwards  towards  the  cavity  of  the  lip,  and 
one  or  both  of  these  are  sensitive.  When  the 
flower  is  mature  the  pollen  masses  are  ejected 
with  considerable  force  if  these  horns  are 
touched  ever  so  lightly,  so  that  an  insect  (as 
has  been  occasionally  witnessed  even  in  Orchid 
houses  at  home)  on  passing  over  the  flower 
touches  the  sensitive  horns  and  thereby  re- 
leases the  pollen  masses ;  these,  adhering  to 
the  insect's  body  by  their  glutinous  surface, 
are  thus  brought  in  contact  with  the  female 
flowers  afterwards  visited. 


A   CURIOUS   OEOHID   (CATASETUM   SPLENDBNS   PUNCTATISSIMUM). 

(Shoian  by  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart.,  before  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  mi  the  0th  vlt.,  when 
it  received  an  award  oj  merit.) 


ums  were  become  plentiful,  and  the 
shrubby  increasing  popularity  of  these  and  similarly 
Rose.  The  showy  genera  quickly  pushed  Catasetums, 
best  plan  to  |  Cycnoches,  and  such-like  Orchids  into  the  back- 
adopt  in!  ground.  The  genus  is  entirely  a  New  World  one, 
occurring  both  north  and  south  of  the  Isthmus  of 
Panama,  some  species,  indeed,  existing  as  far  north 
as  Mexico,  whilst  others  are  found  as  much  to  the 
south  as  Brazil  ;  a  few  species  also  belong  to  the 
West  Indian  Islands.  They  are  purely  epiphytal, 
or  sometimes  semi-terrestrial,  and  have  large 
fleshy  pseudo-bulbs.  In  most  instances  the  latter 
are  fusiform — tapering  from  the  base  upwards — 
although  sometimes  so  short  and  thick  as  to  be 
almost  Onion-shaped.  They  are  generally  easily 
distinguished  by  being  covered  almost  entirely  by 
the   dried    membranous   bases   of    fallen   leaves. 


growing  It 
is  to  plant 
it  as  an  iso- 
lated shrub 
on  the  lawn 


or  anywhere 
that  will  afiFord  it  free  scope  to  spread.  It 
will  make  fine  arching  growths  that  if  allowed 
partly  to  droop  will  be  covered  over  with  a 
rich  array  of  large  attractive  flowers.  I  have 
no  doubt  this  Rose  owes  its  origin  to  the  same 
parentage  as  Ben  Cant ;  if  not,  I  think  I  should 

be  safe  in  saying  it  is  the  result  of  a  cross  j  whieh  give  them  a  greyish  colour, 
between  brilliantly-coloured  Hybrid  Perpetuals.  Although  there  are  many  genera  in  this  order 
I  can  well  remember  the  time  when  Roses  ot  this  |  of  plants  whose  beauty  of  flower  places  them 
type,  perhaps  not  quite  so  large  in  bloom,  were  !  considerably  ahead  of  Catasetum,    there    is   not 


pulled  out  of  the  seed  plots  and  destroyed 
Times  have  changed  and  also  tastes,  and  one 
must  admit  that  they  have  changed  for  the  better. 
We  do  not  want  all  stiff,  formal,  very  double 
show  blooms,  but  rather  more  of  the  type  of 
Maharajah,  providing  they   are   distinct.     Who 


one  which  shows  in  so  striking  a  manner  those 
peculiarities  of  structure  and  arrangement 
which,  in  order  to  bring  about  cross-fertilisa- 
tion by  insect  agency,  are  found  in  some  form 
or  other  in  almost  every  Orchid  known,  This 
genus   is  one  of   the   few    in    which   what    may 


On  account  of  their  long  absence  from  most 
Orchid  collections,  the  cultivation  of  these 
plants  is  not  so  generally  understood  as  that 
of  better-known  genera.  Success,  however,  is 
easily  attained  provided  they  receive  their 
proper  share  of  attention  and  a  few  essential 
matters  in  their  treatment  are  not  neglected. 
The  following  method  of  culture  is  one  which 
has  been  successfully  pursued  for  several  years 
in  a  collection  of  over  a  score  of  species.  So  far 
as  temperature  and  atmospheric  conditions  are 
concerned,  Catasetums  may  be  said  to  be  iden- 
tical in  their  requirements  with  the  tropical 
Dendrobiums.  During  active  growth  they  like 
the  same  tropical  heat,  the  same  atmosphere 
highly  charged  with  moisture,  the  same  abun- 
dant light.  There  is,  however,  one  important 
exception  :  they  will  not  bear  the  copious  syring- 
ings  that  Dendrobiums  thrive  under  ;  especially 
is  this  the  case  during  the  early  stages  of  growth. 
As  soon  in  autumn  as  the  leaves  begin  to  change 
colour,  water  should  be  gradually  reduced,  until 
in  winter  little  or  none  is  needed  except  for 
those  pushing  flower-spikes.  The  compost  we 
have  found  best  suited  for  the  majority  of 
these  plants  consists  of  peat  and  loam  fibre. 
The  proportion   of   loam   should   not   be    more 


can  help  admiring  that  delightful  velvety  crimson  i  be  termed  mechanical  means  are  made  use  of  i  than    one-fourth,   whilst    for  weaker  -  growing 
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kinds  and  plants  not  in  good  health,  peat  alone 
may  be  used.  Chopped  sphagnum  and  pot- 
sherds broken  up  into  small  ohips  should  be 
added  to  keep  the  compost  open.  Pots  or  bas- 
kets are  used  in  preference  to  blocks  of  wood, 
and  they  are  nearly  half  filled  with  drainage. 
The  plants  should  be  repotted  in  March,  or 
sooner  if  they  give  evidence  of  activity.  It  is 
usually  advisable  to  repot  every  year,  shaking 
off  the  old  compost  and  removing  the  dead 
roots. 

An  award  of  merit  was  granted  to  Catasetum 
splendens  punctatissimum,  shown  on  the  9th 
ult.,  at  the  Horticultural  Hall,  by  Sir  Trevor 
Lawrence,  Bart.,  Burford  (Orchid  grower,  Mr. 
W.  H.  White).  The  hooded  upper  sepal  and 
petals  are  prettily  spotted  with  crimson  on  a 
white  ground.  The  lower  half  of  the  flower  is 
of  irregular  shape,  yellow,  faintly  spotted  with 
crimson. 


A  NEW  BUDDLEI  A. 
BuDDLEiA  ASIATICA  is  a  distinct  and  beautiful 
species  from  India.  It  bears  elegant  racemes 
of  white  and  fragrant  flowers.  It  is  a 
greenhouse  plant  growing  some  3  feet  high, 
and  doubtless  will  become  valuable.  It  was 
exhibited  by  Messrs.  James  Veitch  and  Sons, 
Limited,  Chelsea,  S.W.,  before  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society  on  the  23th  ult.,  and 
received  a  first-class  certificate. 


SWEET    PEAS. 

Points  of  Inteeest  foe  Exhibitors. 

HO  W  long  is  it  possible  to  get 
flowers  of  show  merit  from  one 
sowing  ?  is  the  first  question 
which  naturally  springs  up.  The 
answer  is  :  all  the  season.  I 
mean  by  that,  taking  the  United 
Kingdom  into  account,  from  the  second  week 
in  July  till  the  end  of  August.  In  ordinal  y 
seasons  the  south  of  England  is  a  fortnight 
earlier  on  the  average.  After  August,  observa- 
tions taken  for  a  number  of  years  show  that 
the  atmosphere  is  intermittently  charged 
with  damp,  and  vast  quantities  of  the  flowers 
become  spotted  and  are  useless  for  show 
purposes.  The  crimson,  mauve,  lavender, 
cream,  and  pink  varieties  are  most  easily 
affected,  and  some  of  them  even  in  the  bud 
state.  A  late  sowing  runs  this  risk,  and 
although  a  few  cuttings  of  fine  flowers  is 
possible  it  is  not  worth  the  trouble.  No  one 
can  count  with  certainty  on  showing  satisfac- 
torily at  September  shows. 

Judging. — At  all  important  shows  this 
should  be  done  by  points.  The  National 
Sweet  Pea  Society,  of  which  I  am  a  loyal  and 
devoted  member,  says  :  Form  and  substance, 
colour  and  freshness,  and  attractive  setting 
up  should  each  have  a  maximum  of  two 
points.  The  first  two  are  all  right,  but  I 
think  arrangement  should  only  have  one 
point.  It  would  be  all  right  if  every  exhi- 
bitor staged  and  arranged  them  himself,  but 
nearly  everyone  gets  outside  help,  and  the 
arrangement  of  flowersis  an  art,  therefore  those 
securing  the  services  of  a  floral  artist  get  an 
undue  advantage  over  those  who  cannot  afford 
it  or  who  have  no  friends  with  the  gift.  I 
do  think  where  flowers  are  so  displayed  so  as 
to  show  clearly  the  quality  of  each  spike,  and 
where  there  is  no  doubt  about  them  being  the 
best,  arrangement  should  not  be  considered  ; 
but  where  equal  merit  comes  in  as  to  quality, 
then  the  point  for  arrangement  should  settle 
it.    An  interesting  class  might  be  introduced 


at  some  show  for,  say^  six  bunches  of  defined 
sorts,  and  the  prizes  given  for  artistic  arrange- 
ment only.  It  would  be  an  object-lesson 
not  only  to  the  exhibitors,  but  to  the  general 
public.  Floral  artists,  of  course,  would  judge 
it.  The  results  of  the  various  points  in  an 
exhibit  should  be  placed  on  cards  and  dis- 
played prominently.  It  is  done  with  fruit ; 
why  not  with  Sweet  Peas?  It  would  be 
more  interesting  and  satisfying  than  the 
present  system.  The  National  Sweet  Pea 
Society  consider  an  ideal  bunch  consists  of 
twenty  sprays,  and  overcrowding  a  fault. 
Intending  competitors  should  note  that  care- 
fully. 

I  think  it  would  be  a  very  good  idea  to 
make  competitors  write  on  each  variety 
card  the  number  of  spikes  in  the  vase,  not 
necessarily  to  be  counted,  but  to  give  the 
judges  a  fair  idea  of  the  number  of  spikes 
used.  Doing  so  would  mean,  that  suppose 
a  vase  of  twenty-two  sprays  of  coccinea  was 
shown  against  a  vase  of  thirty  sprays,  and 
the  flowers  of  equal  merit  and  no  overcrowd- 
ing noticeable,  a  fair-minded  judge  would 
consider  them  equal,  as  the  flrst-mentioned 
competitor  was  keeping  close  to  the  society's 
wishes.  •  A.  Malcolm. 


SWEET  PEAS  IN  TUBS. 
Those  whose  garden  space  is  limited  should 
grow  Sweet  Peas  in  tubs.  They  do  very  well 
indeed,  and  make  a  delightful  show  for  weeks 
together.  If  you  cannot  afford  to  buy  the 
excellent  ornamental  tubs  which  are  made, 
cheaper  ones  can  be  had.  One  great  advantage 
of  having  Sweet  Peas  in  tubs  is  that  they 
can  be  moved  about  and  placed  just  where 
they  can  be  seen  to  the  best  advantage.  Last 
season  I  had  them  all  along  the  path  of  my  small 
garden,  and  they  were  greatly  admired.  Burn 
one  or  two  holes  in  the  bottom  of  the  tub,  drain, 
and  fill  to  within  an  inch  of  the  top  with  turfy  soil 
and  well-decayed  manure  in  equal  parts.  If  you 
cannot  get  turfy  soil,  take  some  of  the  best 
soil  from  the  garden  and  mix  sand  with  it  to 
make  it  more  agreeable  to  the  roots.  It  is  no 
use  trying  to  grow  Sweet  Peas  in  tubs  in  poor 
soil — the  result  will  only  be  disappointment. 
These  plants  are  gross  feeders,  and  must  have 
rich  soil,  especially  when  the  roots  are  restricted  to 
the  narrow  limits  of  a  tub. 

Needless  to  say,  they  will  require  copious 
supplies  of  water  during  the  summer,  twice  a 
day  on  the  hottest  days.  The  seeds  should 
be  sown  in  March,  placing  them  about  an 
inch  deep  and  2  inches  apart.  Although  it  is  not 
wise  to  sow  thickly,  so  wasting  a  lot  of  seed, 
it  is  always  wise  to  sow  more  than  are  really 
wanted ;  a  few  can  be  thinned  out  afterwards. 
Sweet  Pea  seeds  are  very  cheap.  I  know  of 
nothing  more  annoying  than  to  have  the  tub,  say, 
with  only  half  or  three-quarters  of  the  number  of 
plants  it  ought  to  contain.  The  plants  make  a 
meagre  display,  and  one  regrets  throughout  the 
summer  not  having  sown  more  seeds  in  the  tub. 
Sow  only  one  variety  in  each  tub,  and  the  general 
effect  will  be  much  better  than  if  the  colours  are 
mixed.  H.  W. 


BUDDLEIA    ASTATIC 

(A  (jreenhouse  shrub  newly  introduced 
irom  India.     Siightly  reduced,) 
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RAISING  AGERATUMS  FROM  CUT- 
TINGS.—A,    plant    in    6-iDch    pot 
that  has  been  reserved  at  bedding- 
out-time    and    grown    through    the 
^      summer,  and  not  allowed  to  flower, 
the   flower-buds   being    pinched  out 
as  they  appeared,  taken  indoors  before  frost,  and 
placed  in  a  position  where   there  is   plenty  of 
light  and  the  temperature  not  falling  below  40"  ; 
keep  on    the    dry    side    until   November,   when 
cut  the  old   growths  well  back  and  remove  the 
old  withered  leaves,  when  the  plant  will  be  some- 
thing like  that  figured.     Keep  on  the  dry  side 
till  new  growths  begin  to  push,  and  in  the  New 
Year  place  in  a  house  with  a  temperature  of  55" 
to  65",  affording   moisture  corresponding  to 
the   growth.     When  the  young  growths  are 
1  inch  long  the  plant  may  be  transferred  to 
an  Sinch  pot,  and  a  number  of  growths  will 
soon    be    forthcoming  for    cuttings    and    in 
succession  for  some  time.     B,  plant  in  8-inch 
pot,  with  growths  at  stage  for  detaching  as 
cuttings.     C,  pot  of  cuttings  inserted  in  late 
summer   for  stock,  five   or   six    at    sides   of 
a   6-inch  pot,   wintered  in   a  light  position 
in    house    with    a    temperature    of    40"    to 
45",   points    pinched    out  at    second    joint, 
and  in  spring  affording  a  batch  of  cuttings, 
as     shown,     that     may    be    readily    struck 
on    a   hot-bed.     If   stock    plants  placed   in 
heat    in    January    a    succession    of     shoots 
may  be  had  for  propagating.     D,  a  detached 
shoot   suitable     for    a    cutting :    a,  point  of 
cutting  transversely  ;  6,  leaves  to  be  removed  ; 

c,  depth  of  inserting  in  soil.      E,   section  of 
6-inch    pot  showing  insertion    of   cuttings  : 

d,  drainage ;  e,  layer  of  moss  or  rougher  parts 
of  compost ;  /,  soil  (old  turfy  loam  three 
parts,  leaf-mould  one  part,  and  sand  one- 
sixth)  ;  g,  surfacing  of  silver  sand ;  h,  cuttings 
properly  inserted  ;  i,  space  for  holding  water 
in  watering.  F,  rooted  cutting  as  removed 
from  cutting  pot,  each  cutting  with  a 
portion  of  soil  as  well  as  whole  of  roots  : 
j,  ball  of  soil  and  roots  ;  h,  depth  of  potting. 
G,  rooted  cutting  properly  potted  into  3-inch 
(60's)  pot :  I,  drainage  (crook)  over  aperture 
and  a  few  small  pieces  to  make  level,  or  a 
little  of  rough  of  compost ;  m,  soil  ;  n,  space 
for  holding  water  in  watering ;  o,  point  where 
shoot  may  be  pinched  to  induce  a  bushy 
habit,  and  to  give  a  cutting.  H,  stopped 
plant  from  Sinch  shifted  into  5-inch  pot ; 
p,  drainage  ;  q,  soil  ;  r,  space  for  holding 
water  in  watering  ;  s,  points  of  shoots  that 
may  be  pinched  out  to  induce  a  more  branched 
habit,  or  when  long  enough  taken  for  cut- 
tings. If  such  plants  be  shifted  into  larger 
size  of  pot  as  soon  as  full  of  roots,  and  so 
on  until  in  10-inch  or  12inch  pots,  fine  speci- 
mens are  had  for  greenhouse  decoration, 
affording  good  drainage  at  the  last  shift 
and  a  richer  compost,  say,  three  parts  turfy 
loam,  one  part  each  leaf  -  mould  and  old 
cow-manure,  with  one-sixth  of  sharp  sand  and 
charcoal.  Plants  for  bedding  should  be  kept  in 
small  pots  and  gradually  hardened  o£F  for  planting 
out  in  .June.  Cuttings  of  all  varieties  s  -ike 
readily  in  heat,  best  with  gentle  bottom  heat. 

Mustard  and  Cress. — In  some  establishments 
Mustard  and  Cress  are  always  in  demand. 
Sow  them  separately.  Shallow  boxes  of  24  inches 
by  12  inches  by  3  inches  deep  are  suitable.  Well 
drain  and  fill  the  boxes  with  fine  soil  that  has 
been  passed  through  a  half-inch  mesh  sieve. 
Sow  the  seeds  fairl3'  thickly,  give  the  boxes  a  good 
watering,  with  a  fine  rose  to  the  water-pot,  then 
place  the  boxes  in  a  temperature  of  about  55°. 


SIMPLE    HINTS. 

Cover  the  boxes  with  paper  until  germination  has 
taken  place,  then  bring  them  to  the  light.  The 
seeds  should  on  no  account  be  covered  with  soil. 
The  salad  should  be  ready  to  cut  in  seven 
or  eight  days  after  sowing,  and  to  ensure  a 
regular  succession  a  sowing  should  be  made 
each  week.  Any  crops  in  the  ground,  such 
as  Winter  Spinach,  Carrots  that  were  sown  in 
July  for  using  in  their  small  state,  Parsley, 
&c. ,  will  require  looking  over  for  weeds,  for 
though  it  is  midwinter,  weeds  are  sure  to  grow, 
especially  groundsel,  which  will  thrive,  blossom, 
and  seed  even  now  ;  hand-weed  and  hoe  when  the 
weather  will  allow.  Spinach  is  plentiful  with  us 
this  season,  and  though  we  have  had  much  rain, 


RAISING   AGERATUMS^FROM    COTTIKGS. 

there  is  as  yet  no  sign  of  the  disease  in  the  leaf. 
In  picking  Spinach  in  winter  be  careful  not  to 
damage  the  centre  of  the  plant.  The  Prickly  is 
perhaps  the  most  serviceable  variety  for  the 
winter,  but  always  grow  a  few  rows  of  Spinach 
Beet,  which  sometimes  stands  inclement  weather 
tetter  than  ordinary  Spinach.     If 

Parsley  is  running  short  through  having 
been  picked  hard,  lift  some  of  the  roots 
carefully,  clean  off  the  old  leaves,  and  plant  on  a 
mild  hot-bed,  when  young,  fresh  leaves  will  soon 
begin  to  grow  ;  or  if  some  seed  be  sown  in  boxes 
and  placed  in  a  brisk  heat  it  will  soon  germinate. 
Where  ground  is  naturally  cold,  and  early  Parsley 


is  required,  a  sowing  may  be  made  in  boxes,  placing 
the  boxes  in  a  cool  position  ;  the  young  plants  may 
then  be  transplanted  when  ready  into  a  warm 
border. 

Work    among    the    Chrysanthemums.  —  Before 
continuing  the  culture  1  notes  about  the  cuttings 
inserted  in  January,  I  would  add  that  it  is  not 
too  late  to  put  in  others ;   in  fact,  some  of  the 
sorts  which  are  apt  to  come  too  early  and  are  at 
their  best  in  October  are,  of  the  two,  better  if 
left   till   a   few   weeks   after  the  main   lot  are 
started.       Examples    of     these    are    Miss    E. 
Fulton,    Mrs.     Greenfield,     Mrs.    G.    Mileham, 
Mafeking    Hero,    Miss    M.    Ware,     and     Mrs. 
Hadaway.     By  the  first  week  of  this  month 
the  cuttings,  which  for  a  time  looked  limp, 
begin  to  grow.     After  allowing  more  air  in 
the  boxes  for  a  day  or  two,  they  may  be  taken 
out  and  placed  on  a  shelf  in  the  open  green- 
house.    They  will  not  all  root  at  once,  how- 
ever, and  a  few  may  be  taken  out  at  a  time. 
As  soon  as  all  are  fairly  rooted,  or  perhaps 
before,  the  earliest  will  need  a  shift,  and  may 
be  put  into  3i-inch  pots.     Prepare  a  compost 
of  three  parts  loam,  two  parts   leaf-mould, 
one  part  manure,  and  about  one  and  a-half 
parts   of  coarse    sand    and    fine  old   mortar 
rubbish,  mixing  these  ingredients  thoroughly. 
When  potting,  besides  the  piece  of  cnck  over 
the  hole  put   a  few   small  bits  of    mortar. 
Knock  out   the  cuttings   (henceforth    to  be 
termed  "  plants  ") ;  break  the  ball  of  soil  in 
half,  with  a  plant  to  each  ;  and  here  I  might 
say,  do  not  be  particular  in  transferring  all 
the  old  soil  with  a  view  to  not  disturbing  the 
roots.      The  old   soil    is   sour,   and   without 
breaking  the  roots  much  of  the  sour  soil  may 
be  picked  off.     The  pot  should  be  about  one- 
third  full  when  the  plant,  with   its   tender 
roots  spread   carefully  out,   is  put  in,    and 
then  add  the  remainder  of  the  earth,  leaving 
the  soil  a  quarter  of  an  inch  below  the  rim 
when  pre  sed  about  as  firmly  as  recommended 
for  cuttings.     When  potted  they  should  be 
watered     freely  ;      they    will    require     little 
more  for  a  few  days,  unless  possibly  on  the 
following  day  if  the  compost  was  rather  dry. 
A  slight  flagging  in  the  sun  does  no  harm. 
Pot    the    earliest  first,   and    continue  until 
all  are  finished.     In  a  light,  airy  position  of 
the    greenhouse    the     plants    will     quickly 
begin   to   grow.     Avoid   over-watering,   and 
use  the  syringe  in  the  morning  only.     With 
a  frame  the  great  diflnculty  will  be  the  cold, 
but   sunny   days   are    coming.      Barely  has 
the  last  plant  become  sufficiently  rooted  and 
potted    on   before  the  early  ones  will   need 
a  shift   into  4 J  inch  pots.     First  have    new 
or  clean    pots.      The    compost  now  should 
be  richer  :  Four  parts  loam,  pulled  to  pieces, 
not  sifted  ;  three  parts  leaf-mould,  one  part 
manure,    one    part    of     old    mortar     rubble 
sifted  through  a  fine  sieve,  and  half  of  sand, 
with  a  4jinch    potful   of  ground   bones,   and  a 
dust  of   soot    per  bushel  will   be   rich    enough. 
The   pots  may  be  crocked   as  before,  only  on  a 
larger  scale  ;   place  a  few  of  the  larger  pieces  of 
turfy  material  over  the  mortar,  and  upon  these  a 
little  fine  soil.     Knock  out  the  plant,  pick  out 
the  pieces  of  mortar,  and  spread  out  the  loose  roots. 
It  is  more  convenient  to  cut  a  stick  with  one  end 
just  broad  enough  to  pass  easily  between  the  old 
ball  of  soil  and  the  pot  sides.     By  filling  in  the 
new  soil  all  round  and  gently  ramming  with  the 
stick   the  pot  is  c^uickly  filled   to  the  required 
level,  say,   to  within  half  an  inch  of  the  rim. 
Place  the  plants  back  in  their  old  quarters  for  a 
day  or  two  after  giving  a  good  watering.     The 
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plants  will  now  begin  to  be  worthy  of  the  name, 
and  must  be  moved  from  the  greenhouse  into  a 
frame.  Transfer  the  strongest  plants  from  the 
house  to  a  bed  of  sifted  ashes  put  in  the 
frame.  Have  them  far  enough  apart  so  that 
every  pot  can  be  easily  seen  to  ascertain  if  water 
is  needed.  All  the  leaves  which  were  on  the 
cutting  at  the  time  it  was  taken  should  be  pulled 
oflf.  Do  not  do  this  until  there  are  plenty  "f  new 
upper  leaves,  but,  providing  these  are  euliicient, 
remove  the  others  ;  every  little  bit  should  be 
burnt  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  rust. 

A  Winter  -  flowering  Rhododendron  may, 
perhaps,  sound  something  like  a  myth,  but  it  is 
nevertheless  true  that  Rhododendron  nobleanum 
bears  its  welcome  red  flowers  in  the  middle  of 
winter.  We  raoeived  recently  a  truss  of  blcom 
from  a  garden  in  Scotland,  and  a  plant  is  now 
in  flower  in  the  Rojal  Gardens,  Kew.  Of  course 
the  flowers  are  liable  to  be  spoilt  by  frost,  but 
anyone  having  the  necessary  space  required  by 
a  Rhododendron,  and  a  fairly  sheltered  spot 
would  find  R.  nobleanum  well  worth  growing. 

Btdbs  hi  Fibre.— Those  readers  of  The  Garden 
who  are  growing  bulbs  in  fibre  (how  to  do  so  was 
fully  described  in  these  columns  a  month  or  two 
ago)  will  now  be  watching  their  rafid  daily 
progress  with  much  interest.  I  have  several 
pots  and  vases  full  of  the  Chinese  Sacred 
Narcissus  (N.  Tazetta),  which  I  have  found  one 
of  the  best  for  this  method  of  culture,  although 
lots  of  the  trumpet  Daffodils,  and  many  of  the 
smaller  -  flowered  section  of  Narcissus,  grow 
equally  well.  The  plants  are  now  developing 
their  flower-buds,  and  in  a  few  weeks'  time  I  hope 
to  have  them  in  full  flower.  Mine  have  been 
grown  in  a  room  window  facing  south-west,  so 
that  they  get  almost  all  the  sun  there  is  at 
this  time  of  the  year.  I  have  always  given  them 
as  much  air  as  I  possibly  could,  taking  into 
oonsideration  the  weather  conditions.  I  now 
put  them  out  of  doors  on  the  window-sill  every 
day,  when  the  weather  is  not  very  cold  or  windy, 
and  the  rich  green  colouring  of  the  leaves  shows 
how  well  they  like  fresh  air.  Some  are  growing 
in  plant  vases  with  no  holes  at  the  bottom,  and 
some  are  in  ordinary  flower-pots.  All  are  growing 
well.  The  only  difference  between  them  is  that 
those  in  the  flower-pots  take  more  water  than 
those  in  the  vases.  I  have  Snowdrops  also 
growing  in  a  similar  manner,  and  they,  too,  will 
soon  be  in  bloom.  These  bulbs  have  required 
comparatively  little  water  so  far,  but  now  they 
need  a  good  deal  more,  as  the  sun  is  gaining 
power. — W. 

The  Conservatory  against  the  House.  —  A 
greenhouse — often  dignified  by  the  title  of  con- 
servatory— vpithout  any  arrangement  for  heating 
is  frequently  attached  to  a  dwelling-house,  usually 
badly  situated  for  light  and  air,  while  the  struc- 
ture is  considered  more  from  its  external  appear- 
ance than  suitability  for  growing  plants.  Where 
such  exists,  if  in  a  shaded  position — as  too  often 
happens — there  is  nothing  that  will  give  so  much 
satisfaction  as  a  collection  of  the  more  vigorous 
forms  of  hardy  Ferns,  and  in  this  way  we  have 
seen  a  house,  that  for  the  cultivation  of  flowering 
plants  was  a  decided  failure,  transformed  by  the 
more  robust  forms  of  hardy  Ferns  into  a  charming 
addition  to  the  dwelling-house.  In  the  case  of 
any  of  these  conservatories  favourably  situated 
for  light  and  air,  so  that  flowering  plants  may  be 
grown  therein,  frost  can  be  excluded  by  one  of 
the  several  forms  of  oil-stoves  specially  made  for 
the  heating  of  greenhouses. 

Pruning  Bush  Apples  and  Pears. — This  may 
be  conducted  on  the  same  lines  as  laid  down 
for  wall  trees.  The  leading  shoots  of  those  that 
have  reached  their  limits  will  require  shortening 
back  to  three  or  four  buds,  any  branches  that  are 
becoming  too  close  together  beingeutirely  removed . 
Young  bushes  should  be  so  pruned  as  to  leave 
only  sufficient  shoots  to  form  the  foundation  of 


the  future  tree,  shortening  the  leaders  from  'a 
third  to  half  their  length.  Study  each  variety 
carefully  as  to  its  habit  of  growth  ;  those  with  a 
tendency  to  upward  growth,  as,  for  example, 
Apple  Duchess  of  Oldenburg,  should  have  their 
leaders  cut  back  to  a  bud  pointing  outwards,  and 
any  with  a  pendulous  habit,  such  as  Eoklinville, 
to  a  bud  pointing  towards  the  centre  of  the  tree. 
Some  varieties  of  Apples  are  prone  to  set  fruit- 
buds  on  the  points  of  their  young  shoots  ;  these 
should  be  retained  where  practicable,  and  cut 
back  the  following  autumn.  The  above  remarks 
apply  equally  to  espalier  trees. 

Birds  in  the  Garden. — A  good  deal  has  been 
written  on  this  subject  from  time  to  time, 
various  and  widely  different  opinions  having  been 
expressed.  I  think  bullfinches  may  be  con- 
sidered the  moat  mischievous  of  all  birds  in  the 
garden,  for  they  utterly  destroy  the  fruit-buds 
of  Apples,  Pears,  Plums,  Gooseberries,  and, 
indeed,  many  other  trees  and  shrubs.  Some 
seem  to  think  that  the  birds  only  attack  the 
delicate  buds,  but  that  is  not  so,  for  I  have  seen 
promising  trees  utterly  cleared  of  healthy  buds, 
with  the  result  that  no  blossom  appeared  at  all. 
It  is  a  shame  to  have  to  shoot  these  pretty  birds, 
but  there  is  no  other  alternative  if  a  good  fruit 
crop  is  desired.  The  best  time  to  keep  them 
down  is  during  the  autumo,  when  they  may  be 
more  easily  approached  ;  but  they  should  be 
harassed  until  the  fruit  trees  are  in  blossom. 
Sparrows  do  a  great  deal  of  damage,  and 
especially  to  seeds,  Peas,  and  also  to  fruit-buds. 
Blackbirds  are  extremely  troublesome  during  the 
summer,  for  if  allowed  they  will  attack  the  fruit 
in  a  most  persistent  manner.  In  a  wet  season, 
when  there  is  a  liberal  supply  of  worms  and 
slugs,  they  will  not  attack  the  fruit  trees  so 
constantly.  It  has  been  said  that  the  harm 
these  birds  do  during  the  summer  is  counteracted 
by  the  number  of  grubs  and  insects  they  destroy ; 
but,  nevertheless,  I  am  in  favour  of  reducing 
them  as  much  aa  possible. — J.  G. 
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FLOWER    GARDEN. 

IN  THE  HARDY  FLOWER  BORDER 
many  plants  are  becoming  active.  Eoglish 
and  Spanish  Irises  are  growing  freely. 
Primula  denliculata  is  already  flowering, 
whilst  P.  rosea,  P.  eashmiriana,  P.  fron- 
dosa,  P.  farinosa,  P.  eapitata,  P.  sikki- 
mensis,  and  others  planted  in  groups  on  a  moist, 
shady  border  are  promising  a  wealth  of  blooms  a 
little  later.  These  will  now  require  attention. 
Carefully  remove  the  old  deoajed  leaves  that 
were  Nature's  protection  during  winter.  This 
class  of  plant  will  be  greatly  benefited  by  a  slight 
top-dressing  of  sifted  soil  and  wood  ashes.  Take 
advantage  of  a  fine  day  to  clear  hardy  flower 
borders  of  all  weeds  and  rubbish  tliat  have 
accumulated  during  winter,  as  the  borders  will 
now  begin  to  brighten  with  a  few  spring  flowers. 
It  is  always  a  delight  to  the  flower  gardener  to 
see  the  days  lengthen  and  brighten,  as  with  joy 
we  welcome  the  Aconite,  Snowdrop,  Soilla 
sibirica,  Chionodoxa  Luciliae,  Iris  reticulata,  and 
other  harbingers  of  spring.  In  warm,  sheltered 
borders  or  nooks  these  will  now  be  flowering,  to 
be  closely  followed  by  the  Daffodils,  Narcissus 
minimus  leading  the  way.  This  brave  little 
Daffodil  is  a  perfect  treasure,  generally  seen 
flowering  in  February  in  a  setting  of  snow. 

Daffodils.  —  Minimus,  Cyclamineus,  nanus. 
Angels'  Tears,  and  minor  are  the  connecting  links 
between  the  finer  species  and  the  host  of  mag- 
nificent varieties  that  flower  later.  The  best 
place  for  Daffodils,  from  an  artistic  point  of  view, 
is,  without  doubt,  naturalised  in  the  grass,  but 
assuming  a  collection  of  the  best  varieties  is 
grown   with  a  view  to  the  production   of  fine 


blooms,  borders  set  apart  for  their  culture  are 
best.  A  liberal  sprinkling  of  wood  ashes  will  be 
of  much  value  to  them  now.  Let  it  lie  on  the 
surface  until  all  the  bulbs  have  pushed  through 
the  earth  ;  then,  on  the  first  favourable  occasion, 
loosen  the  surface  of  the  border  with  a  hoe.  By 
this  means  the  wood  ashes  will  be  incorporated 
with  the  surface  soil.  Daffodils  dislike  strong 
manures,  but  extra  fine  blooms  and  sound  bulbs 
are  produced  by  the  application  of  good  wood 
ashes. 

Hardy  Spring  Plants  used  for  bedding  that 
were  planted  last  October  now  rf  quire  attention. 
The  weather  having  been  open  and  mild,  these 
have  been  growing  freely.  Pick  off  all  decayed 
leaves,  and  press  the  soil  firmly  round  the  roots 
of  any  that  may  have  become  loosened  by  frosts. 
Assuming  that  the  reserved  garden  contains  a 
surplus  f'f  plants  such  as  Arabis,  Aljssums, 
Aubrieliai,  Forget-me-nots,  Daisies,  Primroses, 
Polyanthuses,  and  Wallflowers,  any  vacancies 
that  have  occurred  in  the  spring  beds  should  now 
be  filled  without  delay. 

Flowering  Shrcm  — A  splendidlot  of  shrubs, 
all  flowering  together  at  this  early  date,  several 
plants  of  each  grouped  in  a  large  bed,  are 
Andromeda  japonicaaid  floribunda,  and  Rhodo- 
dendron prsecox.  Although  the  flowers  of  the 
latter  are  tender  and  sometimes  perish  with 
frosts,  we  may  have  no  frosts  during  its  flowering 
period,  when  it  delights  us  with  a  profusion 
of  small  lilac  blooms.  To  all  having  the  advan- 
tage of  peaty  soil  I  strongly  recommend  this 
trio  of  evergreen  flowering  shrubs.  The  various 
coverings  that  were  recommended  at  the  beginning 
of  the  year  as  protection  to  any  shrubs  considered 
tender,  should  be  removed  if  fine  weather  pre- 
vails, so  that  the  plants  may  receive  plenty  of 
light  and  air.  Although  it  is  advisable  to  be  on 
the  safe  side,  protection  is  often  carried  too  far, 
and  many  good  plants  are  ruined  by  coddling. 
If  the  protecting  materials  are  kept  close  at 
hand,  they  can  be  very  easily  put  on  again  at 
the  least  suspicion  of  the  recurrence  of  sharp 
frosts.  G.  D.  Davison, 

Westioich  Gardens,  Nonoich. 

ORCHIDS. 
Miltonias. — Miltonia  vexillaria  and  the  beauti- 
ful hybrid  Miltonia  blueana  (vexillaria  X 
Roezlii)  are  very  free-growing  and  free-blooming 
plants,  which  are  seen  to  advantage  each  year  in 
nearly  every  Orchid  exhibit  at  the  Temple  show 
in  May.  Growers  differ  with  regard  to  the  time 
of  repotting.  Some  advocate  the  autumn,  while 
the  majority  prefer  to  repot  them  when  the 
young  growth  commences  to  root  about  the 
present  time  I  do  not  think  the  time  of  repot- 
ting matters  much  so  long  as  the  roots  are  active, 
but  it  is  rather  a  matter  of  management  after- 
wards. M.  vexillaria  is  a  surface-rooting  Orchid, 
and  for  that  reason  shallow  pans  without  side 
holes  are  preferable  to  pots  in  which  to  grow 
them.  Providing  they  were  not  repotted  in  the 
autumn,  they  should  be  attended  to  now.  Place 
from  1  inch  to  2  inches  of  crock  or  chopped  Fern 
rhizomes  at  the  bottom  of  the  pan,  and  then 
work  between  and  around  the  roots  firmly  a 
compost  consisting  of  equal  parts  Polypodium 
fibre  and  sphagnum  moss  cut  up  together,  and 
work  in  some  small  crock  and  silver  sand  during 
the  operation.  Prick  in  some  living  heads  of  moss 
on  the  surface,  which  should  be  just  below  the 
level  of  the  rim  of  the  pot.  For  a  few  weeks  little 
water  is  needed  at  the  root ;  spray  the  plants 
overhead  occasionally  when  the  weather  is  bright, 
and  syringe  frequently  between  the  pans.  When 
the  roots  have  taken  hold  of  the  new  compost 
water  should  be  given  more  freely  ;  on  no  account 
should  the  plants  be  allowed  to  suffer  from  lack 
of  moisture  at  the  root  when  in  full  growth. 
They  should  be  grown  in  a  light  position  where  a 
temperature  of  S8*  to  60°  is  maintained,  and 
protected  from  bright  sunlight.  When  the 
fiowering  season  is  passed  they  should  be  given  a 
short  rest  by  placing  them  in  a  cooler  and  drier 
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atmosphere  and  keeping  them  drier  at  the  root 
until  new  growth  commences.  M.  blueana  should 
not  be  submitted  to  thecooler  treatment  during  the 
resting  season,  otherwise  its  needs  are  the  same. 

Few  people  grow  the  beautiful  M.  Roezlii  and 
its  variety  alba  really  well ;  but  the  scent  of  the 
flowers  alone  is  enough  to  recommend  them.  They 
should  be  grown  in  a  shady  position  in  the  East 
Indian  house.  They  require  abundance  of  atmo- 
spheric moisture,  but  care  must  be  taken  not  to 
give  too  much  water  at  the  root.  Any  plants  in 
active  growth  should  be  repotted  if  the  compost 
is  at  all  decayed.  Use  the  same  compost  as 
advised  for  M.  vexillaria,  and  pot  firmly. 
Stage  the  plants  in  the  position  advised,  and  put 
some  sphagnum  moss  between  the  pots  ;  this  will 
tend  to  keep  the  atmosphere  humid,  and  less  direct 
watering  at  the  root  will  be  needed.  Remove  the 
flower-spikes  from  small  or  weakly  plants. 

M.  SPEOTABILIS,  M.  CANDIDA,  M.  RC8SBLLIANA, 

and  others  of  the  creeping  rhizome  section  should 
also  be  repotted  as  the  roots  appear  at  the  base  of 
the  new  growths.  Three  or  more  pieces  should 
be  fixed  in  a  pan  with  the  new  growth  towards 
the  centre.  Keep  the  rhizome  just  on  the  surface, 
as  though  the  plant  were  creeping  naturally,  and 
pot  firmly  with  the  same  compost  as  previously 
advised.  M.  Regnelli,  M.  Bluntii,  M.  Clowesii, 
&c.,  require  much  the  same  treatment.  Thrips 
often  attack  them  ;  these  should  be  prevented  by 
fumigating  lightly  with  XL  All  Vaporiser  every 
third  week.  W.  H.  Page. 

Chardwar,  Bourton-en-the- Water,  Oloucester. 


KITCHEN  GARDEN. 
Rotation  of  Crops  — That  there  is  no  hard-and- 
fast  rule  to  guide  in  the  rotation  of  crops  in  the 
kitchen  garden  goes  almost  without  saying  ;  many 
things  having  to  be  considered,  such  as  the  texture 
of  the  soil  or  soils  and  the  size  and  requirements  of 
the  garden.  At  the  same  time,  a  few  general  rules 
may  be  observed  with  advantage  in  assigning  the 
various  crops  to  their  respective  places.  It  should 
always  be  the  aim  of  the  cultivator  to  alternate  as 
far  as  possible  a  surface-rooting  crop,  such  as 
the  Brassicas,  Peas,  Beans,  &c.,  with  a  root  crop, 
such  as  Beet,  Parsnips,  and  Carrots,  though  with 
judicious  manuring  the  same  crop  may  be  grown 
for  a  number  of  years  in  succession  on  the  same 
ground.  Potatoes,  Roots,  Asparagus,  and  Celery 
should  have  the  lightest  and  finest  soil,  whilst 
Peas,  Beans,  Brassicas,  &c.,  will  succeed  where 
the  ground  is  heavier.  Avoid  as  far  as  possible 
having  the  same  piece  of  ground  cropped  two 
winters  in  succession ;  endeavour  to  have  at  least 
every  second  winter  for  trenching  the  land  and 
allowing  it  to  remain  bare.  Roots  such  as  Carrots, 
Beet,  and  Parsnips  should  always  be  cultivated  in 
well-worked  land,  to  avoid  forking  in  the  root. 

Cabbages. — In  suitable  weather  fill  up  any 
gaps  that  may  be  found  in  the  beds  of  autumn- 
planted  Cabbages.  Weed  and  hoe  deeply  between 
the  plants,  and  make  firm  with  the  foot  any  that 
have  been  loosened  by  the  wind. 

Asparagus. — Asparagus  can  be  easily  forced 
where  a  good  heat  is  at  command,  a  bottom- 
heat  of  75°  with  a  top-heat  of  65"  being  suitable. 
Lift  and  place  the  roots  closely  together  in  the 
prepared  place,  cover  with  fine  soil  to  a  depth  of 
3  inches  or  4  inches,  and  give  a  good  watering  with 
tepid  water  to  settle  the  soil  among  the  roots. 

Peas  — When  the  land  is  in  a  workable  condi- 
tion a  sowing  of  early  Peas  should  be  made 
without  delay.  Choose  a  fine  day,  and  either 
rake  or  lightly  fork  over  the  ground  in  good  time 
in  the  morning  to  dry.  The  rows  should  not  be 
closer  than  4  feet  from  row  to  row.  I  make  a  prac- 
tice of  sowing  the  earliest  Peas  wide  enough  apart 
to  allow  for  planting  three  or  four  rows  of  early 
Potatoes  or  Cauliflowers  between  the  rows  of  Peas. 
By  having  the  rows  6  feet  apart,  asowingof  Spinach 
can  be  made  between  them.  The  first  sowing 
should  be  made  a  little  thicker  than  the  later  ones. 
I  prefer  Veitch's  Selected  Early  for  first  crop, 
with  William  I.  as  a  succession.  Ventilate  freely 
Peas  in  pots,  but  avoid  cold  draughts  at  all  times. 


Though  moisture-loving  plants,  Peas  will  quickly  i  time  to  time,  and  as  the  planting  of  these  (if 

suffer  if  over-watered.     Support  the  growths  in    planting  canes  are  to  be  used)  will  not  be  under- 
good  time  with  sticks.  taken   for  at  least  a  month  yet,  the  borders  if 
General   Remarks. — Overhaul   the  different    made  now  will  have  had  sulEoient  time  to  get 

stocks  of  roots,  removing  those  showing  signs  of    warmed    thoroughly  before    the    planting   takes 

decay.     Bring  into  the  vegetable  shed  enough  to    place      Much  has  been  written  on  the  subject  of 

last    for    a    week   at  a  time.     Onions  that    are    Vine  borders  and  their  construction,  and  a  great 

softening  should    be  used   first.     Sort    Pea   and    diversity  of  opinion  exists.     In  an  ordinary-sized 

Bean  sticks  into  different  sizes.     Brooms,  labels,    modern  vinery  the  root  room  is  generally  ample 

stakes,  &c.,  can  be  made,  and  sheds  cleaned  out    without  having  recourse  to  external  borders,  and 

and  whitewashed  in  bad  weather.  where  an  inside  border  of  10  feet  to  12  feet  wide 

Bryanston  Gardens,  Blandjord.         J.  Jaqubs.    |  and  from  2  feet  to  3  feet  deep  exists,  I  would 

I  dispense  entirely  with  the  outside  border.     The 

TTRTTTT    niTirvTrw  \&r&t    thing   to   be   considered   in   renewing    the 

rxiUIi     (jAKUlLJN.  '  border  is  drainage  ;  this  should  be  lifted,  cleaned, 

AssnsiiNG   that   the   bulk   of    the   pruning    and    and    relaid,   covering   the  entire   width   with   a 

training   has   been   completed,   attention  should    layer  of  freshly-cut  turf,  grass  side  down.     The 

now  be  given  to  the 

application  of  insec- 
ticides. If  an  effec- 
tive winter  dressing 

is   applied    the 

growths      will      be 

better  able  to  with- 
stand the  attacks  of 

the  various   blights 

to  which  fruit  trees 

are  subject.      As   a 

winter    dressing    to 

remove    moss  or 

lichen  fresh   slaked 

lime   reduced    to    a 

fine  paste  with  water 

and  syringed  on  the 

trees    is    found    to 

answer  the  purpose 

very  well.     Paraffin 

emulsion      and 

various  other  adver- 
tised   remedies    are 

good.    Now  that  the 

systematic      winter 

washing  of  all  fruit 

trees  is  conceded  to 

be  essential,  several 

preparations     have 

been  placed  on  the 

market     and     have 

proved  a  great  boon. 

They  consist  prin- 
cipally   of     caustic 

soda  and  potash,  and 

the     manufacturers 

give  full  details  as 

to   the    proportions 

to  use.  Half  a  pound 

each  of  caustic  soda 

and  caustic  potash, 

with  a  quarter  of  a 

pound     of     black 

treacle,   in   five 

gallons  of  water 

(rain  water  is  best) 

make    an    excellent 

wash  for  destroying 

mosses  and  lichens, 

and  with  them  the 

eggs   of    the  codlin 

moth, red  spider, &o. 

If  an  ordinary  gar- 
den syringe  is  fitted 

with  a  spray  nozzle  it  will  suit  very  well  when  the 

trees  are  not  large  or  numerous,  but  for  real  practi- 
cal work  spraying  machines  are  necessary.    These 

are  fitted  with  long  tubes  for  reaching  tall  trees, 

and,  being  erected  on  wheels,  are  easily  moved  from 

place   to  place.      One  enterprising  firm    whose 

price  list   I  have   before    me  are  offering   these 

machines  for  hire  at  a  very  reasonable  charge. 

Great  care  must  be  exercised  in  the  use  of  this 

caustic    solution,   and    gloves  should   be    used. 

Spray  only  when  the  trees  are  dry  and  the  day 

calm.   Thoroughly  wet  every  part  of  the  branches, 

but  do  not  allow  much  of  the  liquid  to  run  down 

the  trunk  to  the  roots. 
Vine    Borders. — Renewing  Vines  and   Vine 

borders  occupies  the  attention  of  gardeners  from 


the  white  broom  (gytisus  albus). 


Vine  is  by  no  means  fastidious,  provided  it  can 
have  a  regular  supply  of  fresh  food.  The  com- 
post should  consist  of  two-thirds  good  fibrous 
loam,  the  fibre  of  which  will  not  readily  decay  ; 
the  remaining  .one-third  should  consist  of  lime 
rubble,  r6ad  scrapings,  and  wood  ashes,  adding 
Icwt.  of  crushed  half-inch  bones  to  each  ton  of 
the  mixture.  Chop  the  turf  into  rough  squares, 
mix  well,  and  throw  into  a  heap  for  a  week 
before  using. 

If  the  border  is  from  10  feet  to  14  feet 
wide,  only  half  of  it  should  be  filled  up  at 
a  time,  using  whole  turves  to  build  a  retaining 
wall  as  the  work  proceeds.  See  that  the  new 
border  is  made  thoroughly  firm,  putting  in  a 
layer  of  soil  not  exceeding  6  inches  at  a  time,  and 
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packing  layer  after  layer  as  firmly  as   possible 
until  the  desired  height  is  attained. 

Thomas  Wilson. 
Olamis  Castle  Oardenis,  Olamis,  jV.  S 


TREES    AND    SHRUBS 


THE    HARDY   BROOMS. 

PROBABLY  no  hardy  plants  are  more 
showy  in  their  season  than  the  various 
species,  hybrids,  and  varieties  of 
Cytisus,  with  their  multitudes  of  small 
pea-shaped  flowers  ranging  from  pure 
white  to  deep  golden-yellow  in  colour, 
and  borne  by  plants  varying  from  a  few  inches  to 
6  feet  or  more  in  height.  They  are  especially  suit- 
able for  dry,  sunny  spots,  the  thin,  wiry  roots 
penetrating  deeply,  and  finding  sufficient  moisture 
where  a  surface-rooting  plant  would  probably 
die. 

For  planting  on  rockwork  there  is  the  bright 
yellow  Cytisus  Ardoini  from  the  Maritime  Alps, 
which  flowers  during  April  and  May  ;  C.  frivald- 
skyanus  (schipksensis)  from  the  Balkans,  with 
white  flowers,  a  dwarf  and  very  floriferous 
species ;  the  hybrid  C.  kewensis  (C.  Ardoini  x 
albus)  with  creamy  white  flowers  opening  in  May ; 
C.  purpureus,  from  Eastern  Europe,  with  purple 
flowers ;  and  C.  scoparius  var.  pendulus,  a  form 
of  the  common  Broom  with  pale  yellow  flowers, 
and  of  a  strong,  spreading  habit.  These  five  plants 
are  also  suitable  for  dry,  sunny  banks,  as  well  as 
for  the  rookery,  the  first  two  being  of  a  dwarf, 
compact  habit,  and  spreading  slowly,  while  the 
three  latter  are  more  vigorous,  and  ramble  about 
freely.  For  planting  in  the  shrubbery,  or  for 
making  beds  on  grass,  several  Brooms  are  very 
effective.  Good  ones  are  C.  albus  (the  white 
Spanish  or  Portugal  Broom),  with  pure  white 
flowers  opening  in  May.  This  is  a  strong  and 
fast-growing  plant,  attaining  a  height  of  15  feet 
with  age,  and  flowering  profusely  every  year. 
C.  austriacus,  from  Eastern  Europe,  bears 
clusters  of  bright  yellow  flowers,  which  have  an 
added  value  from  the  fact  that  they  are  not 
produced  until  July  and  August,  when  outdoor- 
flowering  shrubs  are  rather  scarce.  C.  nigricans 
grows  about  3  feet  high,  and  is  covered  with 
bright  yellow  flowers  from  July  to  September. 
The  plant  is  of  bushy  habit,  and  very  floriferous. 
It  is  a  native  of  Europe.  C.  prsscox  (C. 
purgans  x  albus)  is  a  dense-growing  plant,  with 
slender,  arching  shoots,  covered  in  April  and 
May  with  sulphur-yellow  flowers.  It  is  a  plant 
that  does  not  get  leggy,  and  for  beds,  or  as 
isolated  plants,  it  cannot  be  surpassed.  C. 
scoparius  (the  Common  Broom)  is  too  well  known 
to  need  description,  but  for  dry  banks  or  the 
edges  of  woods  it  is  an  invaluable  plant,  with 
its  masses  of  bright  yellow  flowers  in  spring. 
Like  many  other  native  plants,  however,  it  is 
often  neglected  or  overlooked  for  spots  where  it 
would  be  very  effective.  C.  s.  var.  andreanus  is 
a  form  with  brownish-crimson  and  yellow  flowers, 
which  are  very  beautiful.  C.  s.  var.  sulphureus 
(Moonlight  Broom)  is  a  pale  yellow-flowered 
form  which  is  not  often  seen,  though  it  is  a 
very  old  variety,  and  forms  a  pleasing  contrast 
to  the  deep  yellew  forms  or  the  crimson  and  gold 
of  C.  andreanus. 

Mention  must  also  be  made  of  the  Spanish 
Broom  (Spartium  junceum),  which  during  late 
summer  and  early  autumn  is  a  striking  plant, 
with  its  comparatively  large  golden  -  yellow 
flowers,  faintly  fragrant  and  freely  produced. 
Under  favourable  conditions  it  attains  a  height 
of  from  8  feet  to  10  feet,  but  is  rather  thin  in 
habit,  so  that  it  should  be  planted  in  a  mass. 
The  majority  of  these  Brooms  are  easily  pro- 
pagated by  seeds,  which  are  abundant,  and 
germinate  readily.  The  exceptions  are  the 
hybrids  and  varieties,  which  must  be  increased 
by  cuttings,  as  seeds  are  liable  to  produce  either 
the  parent  plants  or  the  type  species,  as  the  case 


may  be.  The  only  really  difficult  one  to  pro- 
pagate is  C.  andreanus,  which  will  not  come  true 
to  any  appreciable  extent  from  seed,  and  when 
struck  from  cuttings  is  liable  to  go  off  suddenly 
after  a  year  or  two  through  the  base  of  the  stem 
rotting.  It  is  more  satisfactory  when  grafted  on 
C.  scoparius  ;  the  practice  of  working  it  on  the 
Laburnum  is  a  bad  one,  as  the  plants  are  very 
short-lived,  though  they  grow  freely.  Brooms 
are  difficult  to  transplant,  so  that  they  should 
either  be  grown  in  pots  until  planted  per- 
manently, or,  what  is  better,  be  kept  transplanted 
annually  in  the  open  ground  either  in  early 
autumn  or  late  spring.  The  tall-growing  forms 
require  cutting  down  for  the  first  two  or  three 
years  to  induce  a  bushy  growth. 

Bagiihot,  Surrey.  J.  Clark. 
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RULES    FOR    CORRESPONDENTS. 

Questions  and  AnBwera.—The  Editor  intends 
to  make  The  Garden  helpful  to  all  readers  who  desire 
asBistarwe,  no  matter  what  the  braruih  of  gardening  may  be, 
and  %oith  that  object  vnll  make  a  special  feature  of  the 
"Answers  to  Correspqndents "  column.  All  communica- 
turns  should  be  clearly  and  concisely  vyritten  on  one  side 
of  the  paper  only,  and  addressed  to  the  Editor  of  The 
GARDEN,  20, Tavistock  Street,  Covent  Garden,  WC.  Letters 
on  business  should  be  sent  to  the  PUBLISHER.  The  na/me 
and  address  of  the  sender  are  required  in  addition  to  any 
designation  he  may  desire  to  be  used  in  the  paper.  When 
more  than  one  query  is  sent,  each  should  be  on  a  separate 
piece  of  paper. 

Leg'a,!  Points. — We  are  prepared  to  answer  questions 
of  law  which  have  anything  to  do  with  the  subject  of 
gardening  aiid  forestry.  The  qitestiotis  should  be  as  clear 
a7id  explicit  as  possible.  Answers  vdll  be  found  in  a 
separate  column  headed  '*  Legal  Points.  " 


FLOWER    GARDEN. 

Ipomcea  rubro-o^rdlea  {Tolchees). — Though 
this  Ipomoia  has  in  some  cases  succeeded  out  of 
doors  within  the  London  district,  several  failures 
have  come  under  our  notice.  The  exceedingly 
vigorous  growth  of  your  plants  raises  at  least  a 
certain  amount  of  doubt  whether  they  were  true 
to  name.  Sow  the  seed  at  the  end  of  March  in  a 
warm  greenhouse.  As  soon  as  the  first  rough  leaf 
is  developed  they  should  be  potted  off  singly  into 
.3-inch  pots,  using  a  compost  made  up  of  loam, 
leaf-mould,  and  sand,  afterwards  shifting  them 
into  5-inch  pots.  Care  must  be  taken  that  the 
atmosphere  of  the  house  is  not  too  dry.  The 
plants  must  be  gradually  hardened  off,  till  by  the 
end  of  May  they  should  be  in  a  cold  house. 
Plant  out  the  second  week  in  June  at  the  foot  of 
a  warm  sunny  wall.  Give  fresh  soil;  loam,  well- 
decayed  manure,  and  leaf-mould.  Plant  very 
carefully,  preserving  the  roots.  In  the  evenings 
of  hot  days  syringe  the  foliage. 

Christmas  Koses  (Teinpus  fugit). — You  have 
evidently  not  found  the  right  position  for  your 
Hellebores.  They  enjoy  a  deep,  rich  loam,  well 
cultivated,  and  should  be  planted  in  a  partially - 
shady  position.  These  plants  take  naturally  to 
some  soils,  and  do  exceedingly  well  without  any 
attention,  while  in  other  gardens,  with  every 
care  bestowed  upon  them,  they  refuse  to  flourish. 
Where  good  loam  is  obtainable  manure  is  not 
essential,  and  it  is  probable  that  too  much  has 
been  used  in  your  case.  When  it  is  used  it 
should  be  thoroughly  rotten,  and  placed  well 
below  the  plants.  The  best  time  to  plant  is  just 
after  the  flowers  are  over,  when  they  may  be 
taken  up  and  divided.  The  ground  should  be 
well  dug  to  a  depth  of  over  2  feet,  placing  the 
manure,  if  used  at  all,  at  the  bottom.  If  the 
soil  is  too  retentive,  and  likely  to  get  sour, 
mortar  rubbish  may  be  used,  but  it  would  not  be 
advisable  in  light  soils.  Put  the  plants  in  firmly, 
and  keep  them  well  supplied  with  water  during 


dry  weather.  They  must  not  be  expected  to 
flower  freely  till  they  have  become  well 
established.  Liquid  manure  may  be  used  when 
the  plants  are  making  their  growth.  Exposure 
in  the  open  tank  should  soften  the  water  to  a 
great  extent.  Ammonia  is  sometimes  used  for 
softening  water  to  the  extent  of  a  teaspoonful  to 
a  gallon  of  water,  but  this  would  be  detrimental 
to  plants. 

BoLBS  AND  Sweet  Peas  (A.  //. ). — There  is 
no  reason  why  you  should  not  grow  Sweet  I'eas 
two  or  even  more  years  in  succession  on  the  same 
ground,  providing — and  this  is  important— that  it 
is  well  manured.  The  Sweet  Pea  likes  a  rich 
soil,  and  without  this  it  rarely  gives  satisfaction. 
You  will  see,  therefore,  that  you  cannot  very 
well  grow  Sweet  Peas  to  be  successful  among 
the  bulbs.  With  the  Peas  you  would  have  to 
dig  the  ground  and  manure  it.  This,  of  course, 
you  cannot  do  so  long  as  the  bulbs  are  there. 
If  you  intend  to  leave  the  bulbs  in  the  ground, 
the  best  thing  will  be  to  grow  some  annuals, 
although  even  these  repay  a  well-prepared  soil  ; 
they  are  more  hkely  to  succeed  among  the  bulbs 
than  Sweet  Peas  or  perennials.  Such  things  as 
annual  Chrjaanthemums,  Marigolds,  Rose- 
mallow,  Colhnsia,  Candytuft,  Clarkia,  annual 
Larkspur,  or,  in  fact,  almost  any  of  the  annuals. 
When  planting  a  mixed  border  it  is  always 
advisable  to  plant  the  perennials  first,  afterwards 
filling  in  with  bulbs.  As  your  bulbs  are  planted 
indiscriminately  your  best  plan  will  be  to  grow 
annuals. 

Flowers  in  the  North  (i.  J/.) — 1.  In  the 
border  facing  west  by  south  you  might  grow  any 
of  the  hardy  perennials,  such  as  Delphiniums, 
Lupins,  Hollyhocks,  German  Irises,  Campanula 
persicifolia,  Galega,  Carnations,  .Japanese  Ane- 
mone, Phlox,  Pentstemon,  Pansies,  Violas, 
Michaelmas  Daisies,  early-flowering  Chrysanthe- 
mums, Liliums,  Dahlias,  and  many  other  ordinary 
border  plants.  You  should  have  a  good  show  of 
Violas  and  Pansies — they  will  grow  especially 
well ;  in  fact,  all  those  named  you  ought  to  grow. 
2.  German  Irises,  English  and  Spanish  Irises,  and 
some  of  the  dwarf  early-flowering  ones,  such  as  Iris 
reticulata,  histrioides,  and  persica.  3,  Hybrid  Per- 
petuals,  some  of  the  hardier  Hybrid  Teas,  and 
climbing  Roses  would  do  well.  Among  the  Roses 
you  should  have  Caroline  Testout,  Ulrich  Brunner, 
Viscountess  Folkestone,  Augustine  Guinoisseau, 
Li  France,  Mrs.  J.  Lsing,  Clio,  Mrs.  Sharman 
Crawford,  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  Captain  Christy, 
Gloire  Lyonnaise,  Grace  Darling,  Mrs.  W.  J. 
Grant,  Mme.  Abel  Chatenay,  Mme.  Jules  Grolez, 
and  Griiss  an  Teplitz.  4.  On  the  shady  border 
plant  Day  Lilies  (Hemerocallis),  Japanese 
Anemone,  Scarlet  Lobelia,  L.  cardinalis.  Ferns, 
and  Lilium  speeiosum.  5.  Choose  creepers  for 
the  verandah  from  Clematis  montana,  C.  Jack- 
manni,  Dutch  Honeysuckle,  Crimson  Rambler 
and  Aimte  Vibert  Roses.  On  the  walls,  winter 
and  summer  flowering  Jessamine,  Rose  Gloire  de 
Dijon  and  W.  A.  Richardson. 

mill  Place.— Six  good  Sweet  Peas  for  small  gardens  are 
Dorothy  EckJord,  Scarlet  Gem,  Gladys  Unwin,  Lady  Grisel 
Hamilton,  Navy  Blue,  and  Black  Knight. 

M.  M.—It  you  can  establish  the  hardy  robust  Nympb^aa 
suchasN.  alba,  N.  Marliaceacarnea,  and  K.  ll.chromatella, 
the  pond  will  clear  as  these  Water  Lilies  get  thoroughly 
established  ;  in  tact,  all  water  plants  help  to  cleanse  the 
water.  A  pond  having  clay  sides  and  bottom  usually 
takes  a  long  time  to  clear.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  cover  the 
sides  and  bottom  with  some  rather  dark  soil ;  the  water 
appears  darker  and  clears  sooner. 

Tokhees.—Kn  extremely  diflicult  matter  to  advise  upon 
without  personal  Investigation  of  the  bed,  its  surround- 
ings, and  the  consistency  of  the  soil.  In  drier  weather  the 
water  may,  as  the  nurseryman  suggested,  give  no  further 
trouble,  and  if  in  your  place  we  should  be  inclined  to  try 
the  bed  this  year  as  you  originally  intended— that  is, 
without  taking  out  the  additional  6  inches,  and  making 
this  up  with  cinders,  ashes,  &c. 

Mrs.  DineMn.— For  a  border  in  which  dwarf  Nasturtiums 
will  not  thrive  it  is  difficult  to  recommend  anything,  but 
the  following  should  do  well  under  the  conditions  named  : 
Calendula  officinalis  (Marigold),  Meteor,  Orange  King, 
and  Sulphur  Crown  ;  Eschscholtzias  of  sorts  ;  Phlox  Drum- 
mondi  In  variety ;  with  Tagetes  signata  and  T.  Golden 
Ring.  We  are  afraid  that  the  dwarf  Sweet  Peas  will  not 
thrive,  as  red  spider  would  be  likely  to  trouble  them 
greatly 
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W.  R,  H. — Six  of  the  very  beat  varieties  of  Sweet  Peas 
excluding,  of  course,  tlie  ezpeusive  novelties  to  be  sent 
out  this  year  for  the  first  time)  giving  a  good  range  of 
colour  are  King  Edward  VII.,  red ;  Dorothy  Eckford, 
white  :  Miss  Willmott,  orange  shade  ;  Lady  Grisel  Hamil- 
ton, lavender-blue  ;  Othello,  maroon  ;  and  Captain  of  the 
Blues,  blue.  Some  of  the  best  Cactus  Dahlias  are  Stella, 
rich  scarlet ;  J.  W.  Wilkinson,  crimson,  tipped  with  rose  ; 
Floradora,  deep  crimson  ;  Mrs.  E.  Mawley,  yellow  ;  Star- 
fish, orange-scarlet;  Mrs.  H.  L.  Brousson,  salmon  and 
yellow  ;  and  -T.  H.  Jackson,  maroon. 


THE    GREENHOUSE. 

Geraniums  Diseased  (M.  J.  F.). — We  could 
not  find  any  trace  of  actual  disease  in  the  enclosed 
plants  of  Geranium,  but  the  young  growths  at 
the  points  of  the  branches  were  exceedingly 
weak  and  drawn,  as  if  they  were  pining  for  fresh 
air.  Doubtless  the  trouble  is  caused  by  the  way 
in  which  the  house  is  heated,  for  you  say  it  is 
kept  at  a  temperature  of  45°  to  50*  during  the 
day,  and  hotter  at  night.  This  practice  of 
keeping  the  conservatory  hotter  during  the  night 
than  in  the  daytime  is  contrary  to  all  the  laws 
of  Nature,  and  is  quite  sufficient  to  account  for 
the  ill-health  of  the  plants.  Again,  while  a 
fairly  dry  atmosphere  is  very  favourable  to 
Geraniums  flowering  in  the  winter,  the  condition 
that  you  speak  of  as  very  dry  may  be  too  much 
for  the  welfare  of  the  plants.  To  flower 
Geraniums  well  during  the  winter,  a  good  light 
structure,  with  a  free  circulation  of  air  when 
possible,  is  necessary,  and  the  day  temperature 
may  range  from  50°  to  60°,  with  a  drop  to  45° 
or  thereabouts  during  the  night. 

Geranidms  and  Calceolarias  (Viola).— The 
old  plants  of  Geraniums  will  now  need  a  little 
water  occirionally,  and  as  the  young  leaves 
develop  they  should  be  potted  singly  into  pots 
from  4  inches  to  5  inches  in  diameter.  Loam, 
leaf-mould,  and  sand  well  incorporated  will 
suit  them  well.  After  potting  they  should 
be  kept  in  a  good  light  position  in  the  green- 
house, and  be  watered  slightly  at  first  till  the 
roots  are  active,  and  as  the  plants  grow  more 
may  be  given.  With  regard  to  the  cuttings,  the 
month  of  October  was  too  late  to  put  them  in. 
Had  you  taken  the  cuttings  in  the  middle  of 
August,  put  them  into  pots  or  boxes  filled  with 
sandy  soil  made  moderately  firm,  and  placed  them 
in  a  sunny  spot  out  of  doors,  they  would  have 
rooted  in  three  weeks  ora  month.  By  the  middle  of 
September  at  the  latest  they  should  be  removed 
to  the  greenhouse.  During  the  winter  pick  off 
decaying  leaves.  The  soil  should  be  kept  slightly 
moist  throughout  the  winter.  Concerning  Calceo- 
laria cuttings,  by  far  the  best  place  for  them  is  a 
cold  frame.  Your  greenhouse  would  have  been 
far  preferable  to  the  cellar.  The  cuttings  were 
tcken  too  late.  Though  Geranium  cuttings  do 
best  when  exposed  to  full  sunshine,  those  of 
Calceolarias  should  be  shaded  when  the  sun  is 
very  bright. 

F'  if.— Your  Streptocarpus  will  pass  the  winter  well  in 
a  minimum  temperature  of  W.  They  must  not  be  dried 
off,  although  they  need  considerably  less  water  in  the 
winter  than  in  the  summer.  The  best  soil  in  which  to  pot 
Gloxinias  is  a  light  fibrous  loam.  If  you  cannot  obtain 
this,  leaf-soil  and  peat  in  equal  parts  with  plenty  of  silver 
sand  will  be  suitable. 

E.  E.  C— We  can  find  nothing  the  matter  with  the  two 
Hyacinth  bulbs.  They  seem,  however,  to  have  suffered 
from  some  check,  apparently  draught,  or  perhaps  they 
have  been  beneath  a  drip  or  been  syringed  too  much.  We 
think  it  would  have  been  well  had  they  been  left  a  little 
longer  in  the  plunging  bed,  and  then  when  they  were 
removed  to  the  greenhouse  they  should  have  been  kept 
shaded  at  first  and  carefully  protected  from  draught  or 
drip. 

Cyclamen  Culture  (S.  W.  Slater).— The  Cylamen  is 
■one  of  our  finest  winter-flowering  greenhouse  plants,  and, 
judging  by  what  one  reads  about  it,  its  culture  is  not  at 
all  sufficiently  understood.  Some  of  the  growers  for 
■Covent  Garden  Market  turn  out  magnificent  examples. 
They  sow  the  seeds  about  the  first  week  in  July,  and  as 
soon  as  the  first  leaf  or  two  is  formed  the  small  plants  are 
priclted  out  singly  into  small  pots.  They  will  do  well  in 
cold  frames  until  the  end  of  September,  when  they  should 
be  placed  on  shelves  near  the  glass  in  a  greenhouse  for  the 
winter.  It  ought  to  be  a  warmer  place  than  an  ordinary 
greenhouse  ;  a  temperature  of  46°  to  60°  will  answer  beat 
if  a  choice  can  be  had.  The  small  plants  should  be  kept 
igrowing  during  the  winter.  The  large  plants  are  now 
flowering  freely  in  a  temperature  of  about  60°,  with  a 
father  dry  atmosphere.    The  flowers  are  useful  to  gather 


for  bouquets  or  bouse  decoration.  The  stems  ought  not  to 
be  cut ;  It  is  better  to  pull  the  flowers  out  from  the  crown 
of  the  corms.  If  the  stems  are  cut  the  portions  left  on 
the  plants  will  decay,  doing  considerable  damage. 

Garden  Hose.— It  would  not  be  true  to  say  that  hard 
water  is  very  injurious  to  plants  in  a  greenhouse,  for 
undoubtedly  the  great  majority  of  plants  grown  in  green- 
houses are  watered  with  hard  water.  It  is,  of  course, 
preferable  to  use  soft  water  when  it  can  be  had,  but  it  is  a 
matter  you  need  not  trouble  much  about  unless  the  water 
is  exceptionally  hard.  In  that  case  you  should  have  a  tub 
placed  out  of  doors,  leaving  the  water  exposed  several 
days  before  using  it.  This  will  have  the  effect  of  softening 
it  to  a  certain  extent.  If,  however,  this  would  not  be 
practicable  you  need  not  trouble  about  it. 

Mrs.  Firth. — We  think  that  probably  your  Ixias  were 
much  over- watered  before  they  were  properly  rooted.  This 
would  account  for  the  tops  decaying ;  or  you  may  have 
given  them  rather  too  warm  and  moist  a  temperature,  for 
the  Ixia  may  be  grown  even  out  of  doors  in  the  Southern 
Ojuntiea.  Vou  should  pot  the  bulbs  earlier,  say,  in  late 
July  or  early  August.  They  will  then  have  a  longer 
season  of  growth  before  the  winter,  and  will,  of  course, 
become  well  rooted.  Very  careful  watering  is  needed  till 
the  pots  are  full  of  roots.  You  have  evidently  given  them 
the  proper  soil,  although  you  do  not  say  howmuch  manure 
was  mixed  with  it.  Cow-manure  may  have  been  used  in 
too  large  proportion. 


ROSE    GARDEN. 

Rose  W.  A.  Richardson  (W.  W.  /.)— This 
Rose  has  a  grand  constitution.  It  will  grow 
and  bloom  most  freely  on  its  own  roots  in  bush 
form  fully  exposed  to  the  eastern  gales,  continuing 
to  flower  late  in  the  autumn.  Whether  grown  on 
a  wall  or  in  the  open  it  must  not  be  cramped  for 
room,  neither  must  it  be  overpruned.  The  weaker 
growths,  especially  those  from  the  centre  of  the 
tree,  should  be  duly  thinned  and  the  head 
generally  balanced,  but  nothing  further.  It 
will  succeed  well  on  a  comparatively  light  soil, 
which  is  an  additional  good  trait  in  its  character. 

Plants  among  Roses  (O.  Henry). — If  your 
Roses  were  planted  last  autumn,  or  even  if  they 
are  planted  now,  you  ought  to  get  a  fair  amount 
of  bloom  during  the  coming  summer.  Still,  the 
plants  will  not  have  made  much  growth,  and  we 
think  you  will  be  quite  right  in  filling  the  beds 
with  some  low-growing  plant.  Perhaps  the 
most  suitable  for  this  purpose  is  the  Viola  or 
tufted  Pansy  ;  there  are  now  many  beautiful 
varieties  of  this  flower  fully  described  in  any 
nurseryman's  catalogue,  and  they  make  a  lovely 
display  throughout  the  summer  and  autumn, 
and  are  ideal  plants  for  your  purpose.  You 
should  try  to  arrange  the  colours  so  that  they 
do  not  clash  with  the  colours  of  the  Roses  above. 
You  would,  of  course,  have  to  obtain  small  plants 
of  these.  Suitable  annuals  for  sowing  in  the 
beds  are  Mignonette,  Virginia  Stock,  Swan 
River  Daisy,  dwarf  Candytuft,  Nemophila,  and 
Nigella. 

S.  F.  D.  S.— You  should  have  no  difficulty  in  choosing  a 
Rose  suitable  for  growing  up  the  wall,  providing  the  latter 
gets  a  certain  amount  of  sUh.  It  is  almost  impossible  to 
expect  a  Rose  to  grow  and  flower  satisfactorily  in  a  town 
garden  that  gets  absolutely  no  sunshine.  Probably  Heine 
Marie  Henriette  or  Gloire  de  Dijon  would  do  as  well  as 
any  ;  the  former  is  red  and  the  latter  creamy  yellow. 

Mrs.  Dhiesen. — We  think  the  position  named  by  you 
would  be  most  suitable  for  Rose  Lady  Gay,  and  when  once 
it  has  become  established  it  will  form  a  beautiful  feature 
in  the  garden.  It  should  be  planted  at  least  3  feet  from 
the  trunk  of  the  Apple  tree,  but  as  the  branches  of  the 
latter  are  within  3  feet  of  the  ground  there  will  be  no 
difllculty  in  supporting  the  shoots  of  the  Rose.  As  the 
soil  around  the  Apple  tree  is  sure  to  be  impoverished  by 
the  roots  of  the  tree,  a  hole  3  feet  deep  and  2  feet  wide 
should  be  made,  and  filled  in  with  good  turfy  loam  of 
a  holding  nature,  with  which  some  well-decayed  manure 
has  been  incorporated.  This  being  carried  out,  no  liquid 
manure  will  be  needed  this  year,  but  if  the  Rose  does  well 
an  occasional  watering  with  it  next  year  will,  in  all  proba- 
bility, be  helpful.    A  sunny  spot  will  suit  it  well. 


FRUIT    GARDEN. 

Morello Cherries (il/'.  T.). — Morello  Cherries 
succeed  well  in  every  aspect,  whether  on  walls  of 
gardens  or  buildings,  and  such  may  be  met  with 
from  the  Southern  Counties  of  England  to  the 
Northern  parts  of  Scotland.  We  suppose  Morello 
Cherries  are  planted  on  northern  aspects  generally 
because  the  fruiting  is  more  certain,  and,  we  may 
add,  the  fruit  is  more  valuable.  We  have  not, 
however,  seen  such  large  Morello  Cherries  on  south 
walls  anywhere  as  on  northern  aspects,  eepeoially 


in  English  counties  where  lime  and  chalk  abound 
in  the  soil,  such  as  in  some  districts  of  Wiltshire 
and  Oxfordshire.  In  Scotch  gardens  generally 
Morello  Cherries  are  more  fruitful  on  southerly 
aspects.  We  have  seen  in  a  yard  enclosed  by 
four  walls  in  the  centre  of  a  Fifeshire  town  a 
Morello  Cherry  tree  which  was  loaded  with  finely- 
coloured  and  highly-flavoured  fruit  every  season. 
The  roots  were  embedded  firmly  in  stony  ground 
and  covered  with  causeway. 

PRESER^^NG  Gooseebrry  Bcds  {S.  iS.).— The 
enemies  of  these  fruits  are  already  on  the  move. 
The  finches  and  sparrows  since  the  late  frost  have 
redoubled  their  attacks,  and  in  gardens  where  the 
trees  are  away  from  the  usual  paths  or  in  isolated 
corners,  they  soon  cause  great  havoc,  entirely 
denuding  them  of  their  buds  and  causing  loss  of 
crop.  Dressing  with  limewash  or  lime  and  soot 
is  out  of  the  question  in  some  gardens,  as,  though 
it  may  deter  the  birds  for  a  day  or  two,  they  soon 
commence  again.  A  temporary  fence  of  1-inch 
mesh  wire  netting,  3  feet  high  or  more,  according 
to  size  of  trees,  supporting  it  with  a  few  stakes, 
and  then  covering  the  trees  with  stout  tanned 
netting,  we  have  found  useful.  The  netting  may 
be  supported  with  a  few  light  cross  rods.  Bamboo 
canes  answering  admirably.  The  materials  come 
in  useful  for  protecting  the  ripe  fruit.  There  are 
also  other  purposes  during  the  summer  to  which 
the  wire  may  be  put,  and  if  rolled  up  neatly  and 
kept  under  cover  when  not  in  use,  it  will  last 
many  years. 

Nemo. — It  is  impossible  to  say  where  you  failed  In  bud- 
ding the  Plums  and  Apricots,  but  from  your  note  you  do 
not  appear  to  have  tied  the  buds  securely  in  their  place  ; 
at  least,  it  seems  to  us  that  the  continual  enlarging  of  the 
aperture  is  only  to  be  accounted  for  in  this  way.  The 
Custard  Apple  is  a  native  of  the  tropics,  and  therefore 
requires  the  temperature  of  a  stove  to  grow  it  success- 
fully. It  needs  a  fairly  holding  yet  well-drained  soil,  and 
a  liberal  amount  of  atmospheric  moisture. 

Nemo. — The  Japanese  Persimmon,  to  which  we  suppose 
your  question  refers,  may  be  trained  to  a  south  wall  in  the 
favoured  parts  of  the  country,  but  elsewhere  it  needs 
greenhouse  protection.  It  may  be  grown  in  a  large  pot 
or  tub,  or,  better  still,  planted  out  iu  a  bed  in  a  sunny 
greenhouse.  It  is  not  absolutely  necessary  to  bud  or  graft 
the  plants  in  order  to  induce  them  to  fruit,  but  the 
Japanese  cultivate  a  considerable  number  of  fruiting 
varieties,  which  are,  like  our  Apples,  all  increased  by 
grafting.  Still,  in  the  case  of  a  Persimmon  raised  from 
seed,  the  quality  of  the  ripened  fruit  would  be  an  open 
question. 


KITCHEN    GARDEN. 

Cardoon  (E.  Macaiday). — Thorough  blanching 
is  necessary  to  bring  out  the  delicacy  of  flavour 
of  the  Cardoon.  It  is  better  to  have  small 
heads  well  blanched  and  crisp  than  it  is  to  have 
large  rank  ones  half  blanched  and  consequently 
tough.  The  blanched  stalks  or  rims  of  the 
inner  leaves  are  chiefly  used  as  a  winter  vegetable, 
as  well  as  the  main  root,  which  is  thick,  fleshy, 
tender,  and  of  an  agreeable  flavour.  Cooked  in 
a  delicate  way  it  is  excellent.  The  degree  of 
tenderness  to  which  it  is  boiled  should  be  studied, 
and  the  sauce  should  not  be  rank  with  salt  and 
spice. 

Sprouting  Potato  Tubers  (Hertford). — It  is 
extremely  interesting  to  find  in  a  Cambridge 
local  examination  paper  a  horticultural  question. 
It  would  seem  that  the  examiners  are  gradually 
becoming  practical.  It  is  advised  that  Potato 
tubers  purposed  to  be  planted  be  set  up  in 
shallow  boxes  some  time  beforehand  to  enable 
them  to  sprout  in  full  light  and  air,  for  several 
reasons.  First,  by  so  sprouting  them  it  is 
possible  to  see  whether  the  tuber  is  sound  or 
diseased.  If  the  former  the  sprouts,  although 
perhaps  there  are  at  first  but  one  or  two,  are 
thrown  out  strong  and  sturdy.  If  the  tubers 
be  diseased  either  the  sprouts  are  weak  or  the 
eyes  have  become  blind.  All  such  tubers  should 
be  rejected.  Second,  it  is  possible  by  colour  and 
character  of  sprout  at  once  to  determine  whether 
all  the  tubers  of  one  assumed  variety  be  true  to 
name  or  otherwise.  Third,  sprouting  in  ample 
light  has  the  additional  and  important  advan- 
tage of  rendering  it  needless  to  plant  so  early, 
the     sprouts     presenting     fully     three     weeks' 
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growth.  Hence  planting  need  not  be  done  until 
later  than  is  usual,  when  the  soil  has  beocme 
warmer  and  danger  from  late  frosts  is  past. 

Cropping  Ground  {E.  R.  S.).— Work  your 
soil  by  trenching  it  to  its  full  depth  of  2  feet, 
leaving  the  bottom  soil  in  its  place,  but  well 
breaking  it  up.  By  doing  that  and  putting  a 
dressing  of  manure  12  inches  deep  between  the 
upper  and  the  lower  spits  of  soil  to  attract  roots 
downwards,  you  will  do  wonders  almost  to  enable 
crops  in  the  summer  to  withstand  hot  sunshine. 
Also  plant  or  sow,  as  far  as  possible,  all  crops 
from  east  to  west,  as  one  row  at  midday  helps 
to  shade  the  soil  next  it.  If  you  can  afford  to 
place  a  mulch,  or  coat  of  long  manure,  between 
rows  of  crops,  especially  Peas  and  B  sans,  early  in 
the  summer,  do  so.  A  good  early  Potato  for  you 
is  Sir  John  Llewellyn,  and  a  good  late  one  is  Up- 
to-Date.  If  you  prefer  both  late  ones  have  the 
latter  and  Factor.  These,  if  grown  in  quantity, 
should  be  in  rows  2J  feet  to  3  feet  apart.  We  do 
not  approve  of  mixing  crops  together,  as  it 
interferes  so  much  with  proper  cropping.  Keep- 
ing every  thing  fairly  thin,  even  in  seed  sowing, 
and  the  hoe  constantly  used  in  the  summer  to 
stir  the  surface  of  the  soil  between  all  crops,  are 
of  great  service. 

Paksnips  and  Leeks  (flortus).— Where  these  are  still  in 
their  growing  quarters  and  the  ground  is  wanted,  they  had 
better  be  lifted,  removed  to  some  convenient  spot,  and  laid 
in  to  their  full  depth,  afterwards  being  covered  with  litter. 
Where  roots  of  any  favourite  Beet  are  being  saved  for 
seed,  they  should  be  clamped  if  this  was  omitted  in 
autumn,  and  a  good  thickness  of  dry  Bracken  laid  over 
them.  A  Seakale  pot  should  be  fixed  at  the  top  of  the 
clamp,  being  filled  with  Bracken  during  sharp  weather 
and  kept  quite  clear  when  mild,  so  as  to  admit  air  and 
prevent  the  tops  from  growing  too  much. 

James  Garton.—Ihe  beginning  of  February  is  a  good 
time  to  go  through  beds  of  winter  Spinach,  picking  off  all 
dead  and  yellow  leaves,  removing  any  large  weeds  with  the 
hand  from  amongst  the  rows,  and  finally  putting  the 
Dutch  hoe  through  the  bed.  This  will  admit  air  and 
warmth  and  encourage  fresh  spring  growth.  Quarters  of 
Brussels  Sprouts,  Kale,  and  Broccoli  should  also  be  gone 
through  and  all  dead  leaves  removed  from  the  stems. 
Before  digging  or  trenching  any  ground  it  will  be  better 
to  clear  oft  stamps  of  Coleworts  or  other  greens  rather 
than  dig  them  in,  as  they  often  produce  a  colony  of  grubs 
and  injurious  ground  insects.  All  Broccoli  beds  should  be 
examined  weekly,  and  leaves  bent  down  over  all  forward 
heads  to  protect  them  from  frost.  Fully  -  developed 
heads  may  be  removed  with  the  stems  entire  and  laid  in  a 
shelter. 


TREES    AND     SHRUBS. 

LOROPBTALUM  CHINENSE  (/.  J.    W.). — This  IS 

a  near  ally  of  the  Witch  Hazels  (Hamamelis), 
and,  like  them,  the  flowers  are  composed  of 
four  narrow  strap-shaped  petals,  a  good  deal 
twisted,  and  of  a  creamy  white  tint.  In 
other  respects  it  is  very  different  from  the 
Hamamelis,  the  foliage  being  oblong,  pointed, 
and  of  a  deep  green.  It  is  also  evergreen 
in  character.  This  L^ropetalum  is  a  native  of 
China,  from  whence  it  was  introduced  in  1880, 
but  it  is  at  the  present  day  very  uncommon.  A 
first-class  certificate  was  awarded  to  it  on  March 
13,  1894,  the  flowers  apparently  having  been 
brought  on  under  glass. 

Pruning  Nbwlt-planted  Shrubs  ((?.  T.  W.). 
The  various  subjects  named  by  you,  being  newly 
planted,  should  not  be  pruned  in  any  way,  as  if 
left  untouched  they  will  recover  sooner  from  the 
check  of  removal.  The  best  time  to  prune  them 
is  aa  soon  after  flowering  as  possible ;  but  as 
during  this  coming  season  they  will  be  only 
partially  established,  the  pruning  should  be 
much  lighter  than  in  the  case  of  thoroughly- 
established  specimens.  For  a  shelter  hedge  of 
Myrobella  Plum  we  should  have  preferred  the 
plants  being  in  two  rows  and  arranged  triangular 
fashion,  thus  :*jt*»*»*jj*.  Then 
they  might  be  1  foot  apart  as  you  have  placed 
them,  with  a  space  of  about  9  inches  between  the 
rows.  Small  plants  in  a  single  line  and  1  foot  apart 
■will  take  a  long  time  to  form  an  effective  shelter. 
In  any  case  they  should  have  a  year  to  become 
established  before  cutting  them  back. 

Enquirer. — By  far  the  best  leaf-mould  is  made  from 
deciduous  trees,  but,  at  the  same  time,  the  fallen  leaves  of 


your  Yews  may  be  utilised  for  the  purpose  provided  they 
are  thoroughly  decayed,  a  process  that  will  take  a  long 
time. 

CoL  Fethentonftavffh. —CapTes&ufi  lawsoniana  varies  so 
much  when  raised  from  seed  that  it  is  often  possible  to  pick 
out  very  dissimilar  forms  to  which  no  varietal  name  has 
ever  been  applied.  The  specimen  from  which  the  enclosed 
sprays  were  taken  is  probably  a  seedling  after  the  manner 
of  the  slender  form,  to  which  the  name  of  gracilis  is 
sometimes  given. 

Mrs.  Dinesen.— Both  the  Ghent  and  mollis  sections  of 
Azaleas  are  quite  hardy,  though  the  late  spring  frosts 
occasionally  injure  the  blossoms.  If  you  are  planting  them 
in  a  bed  or  clump,  a  very  good  plan  will  be  to  use  both 
kinds,  as  the  forms  of  A.  mollis,  being  dwarfer  than  the 
others,  may  be  so  arranged  as  to  form  the  foreground  of 
the  group.  Azaleas  do  well  in  a  sunny  position,  but  must 
be  so  situated  that  the  soil  is  not  parched  up  at  any  time 
of  the  year.  A  moderately  protected  rather  than  a  windy 
position  is  best  for  them. 

Puzzled. --lioth  specimens  are  apparently  forms  of  the 
Scotch  Fir,  but  from  a  timber-producing  standpoint  we 
should  prefer  the  dark  one,  it  being  the  nearest  approach 
to  what  is  termed  the  Highland  variety,  whose  timber  is 
much  redder  than  that  of  the  more  Southern  form,  and  for 
durable  work  consequently  more  valuable.  You  question 
whether  the  light  form  is  not  Pinus  excelsa,  but  on  this 
point  there  need  be  no  doubt,  as  the  genus  Pinus  is,  by 
botanists,  divided  into  groups  according  to  the  number  of 
leaves  in  a  sheath.  In  the  Scotch  Fir  the  leaves  are  in 
pairs,  as  in  both  of  your  specimens,  while  Pinus  excelsa 
has  (apart  from  the  foliage  being  much  longer  and  of  a 
decidedly  glaucous  hue)  the  leaves  in  fives. 

Chitiwnanthun. — We  are  inclined  to  think  that  your 
plants  have  been  treated  too  well,  and  that  the  shoots 
made  on  account  of  their  grossness  have  not  been  properly 
ripened.  You  might  do  some  good  by  root-pruning.  To 
do  this  you  must  dig  a  trench  some  2  feet  deep  about 
4  feet  away  from  the  wall,  and  cut  back  any  thick  roots 
you  may  find  going  downwards.  Relay  them  in  a  hori- 
zontal position.  You  do  not  say  anything  about  the  way 
you  have  pruned  your  tree  ;  Ibis  may  be  at  fault.  The 
Ohimonanthus  fiowers  on  the  previous  year's  shoots.  You 
must  therefore  cut  them  back  as  soon  as  flowering  time  is 
over  ;  they  should  be  cut  back  to  within  an  inch  or  so  of 
the  base.  If  the  shoots  are  very  numerous,  we  should 
advise  you  to  thin  them  out  so  as  to  allow  the  others  to 
become  well  ripened.    Do  not  give  any  manure. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Forester.— The  best  papers  for  advertisements  regarding 
foresters  are  Country  Life,  The  Field,  and  the  Timber 
Trades'  Journal."  AH  these  deal  more  or  less  with  practical 
forestry.  The  Farmer's  Gazette  is  good,  and  many  articles 
on  forestry  have  appeared  of  late  in  its  paces.  Regarding 
British  timber  the  best  j  mrnal  is  Timber  News. 

R.  G.—It  is  not  difficult  to  keep  rats  down,  both 
water  and  land  ones.  The  former  are  easily  shot  by 
approaching  them  quietly,  or  they  can  be  caught  readily 
in  cage  traps  baited  with  fish  heads,  auch  as  herring. 
Land  rats  can  either  be  trapped  or  ferreted.  The  main 
thing  is  never  to  permit  the  rats  to  become  numerous. 
Immediately  it  is  seen  that  one  or  more  rats  are  about 
take  steps  to  destroy  them. 

Cyanidric  Acid  Gas  as  an  Insecticide  {Mans.  F.  R.). 
We  have  no  experience  of  the  value  of  this  gas  as  a  plant 
house  insecticide,  and  would  greatly  hesitate  to  use  so 
potent  an  agent  for  such  purposes.  Until  the  effects  of 
any  such  gas  have  been  tried  on  plants  in  a  limited  way,  it 
would  be  most  unwise  to  test  it  in  a  plant  house.  Gases 
are,  as  a  rule,  far  more  dangerous  to  plant  life  than  are 
vapours  or  liquids.  The  vapour  of  sulphur  coated  over 
hot-water  pipes  is  valuable  as  a  fungicide,  but  sulphur  in 
combustion  evolves  gases  of  the  most  destructive  character. 
We  should  be  pleased  to  hear  from  any  reader  who  may 
have  had  experience,  as  a  plant  cleanser,  of  cyanidric 
acid  gas. 

C.  Lismore.—The  iaaect  you  enclosed  is  a  specimen  of 
the  Water  EQatman  (Notonecta  glauca).  It  is  a  very 
common  insect  in  ponds,  where  it  may  often  be  seen 
swimming  about  on  its  back.  It  is  said  to  fly  well,  but  I 
do  not  think  that  I  have  ever  seen  it  on  the  wing.  What 
induced  it  to  be  flying  about  at  this  time  of  year  I  cannot 
say,  and  I '  am  not  surprised  you  considered  it  "  an 
unfamiliar  object."  This  insect  has  a  strong  proboscis, 
with  which  it  can  give  anything  a  sharp  pinch  by  pressing 
the  point  against  its  chest,  as  anyone  will  soon  rind  out 
if  he  handles  one  incautiously.  I  have  often  when  a 
boy  caught  them  by  tying  a  small  fly  to  the  end  of  a 
thread  and  dangling  it  on  the  surface  of  the  water  near 
them.  They  will  hold  the  flv  so  tight  that  they  can  be 
pulled  out  of  the  water.— G.  S.  S 

Basic  Slas  as  a  Garden  Manure  (W.  M.  C.).— Basic 
slag  is  valuable  as  a  manure  only  when  pure,  ground  to  the 
finest  powder.  As  it  is  of  metallic  origin,  it  needs  to  be 
dressed  on  the  ground  a  few  months  before  cropping,  so  that 
it  may  have  become  partially  decomposed  or  soluble.  It 
is  heat  suited  for  stiff  soils,  as  with  tiiese  the  absorption  is 
quicker.  But  it  is  a  phosphate  only,  and,  whilst  good  of 
its  kind  as  such,  to  properly  manure  crops  other  manures, 
such  as  kainit  (potash)  and  sulphate  of  ammonia  (nitrogen), 
finely  crushed,  should  be  mixed  with  it  in  the  following 
proportions:  Basic  slag,  61b.  ;  kainit,  31  h.  ;  sulphate  of 
ammonia,  2lb. ;  a  total  of  lllb.  per  rod.  When  basic  slag  is 
applied  in  October,  as  it  should  be,  kainit  may  be  added  in 
February,  and  the  sulphate  of  ammonia  in  May,  as  this 
latter  acts  speedily.  Dressing3  of  these  manures  are 
helpful  to  any  crops,  even  Asparagus,  or  for  fruits  and 
flowers.  But  for  vegetables  they  are  always  most  efficient 
when  a  light  dressing  of  good  animal  manure  is  added  to 
them. 


A'.  .S.— 1.  Cypripediura  insigne.  2.  0.  villoaum  Boxalll. 
The  temperature  you  have  mahitaineij  of  45°  to  05"  is 
not  far  wrong  ;  better  would  be  M"  to  (JO^  as  minimum  and 
maximum  for  the  winter.  The  growths  sent  are  healthy, 
and  we  should  say  your  inability  to  develop  the  flowers  is 
caused  by  the  plants  not  receiving  suttielent  light.  It  is 
absolutely  essential  after  fogs  to  cleanse  the  glass ;  fogs 
will  cause  the  buds  to  wither.  A  good  compost  for  these 
consists  of  equal  parts  of  fibrous  loam,  peat,  and  leaf-soil, 
mixed  together  with  a  good  sprinkling  of  coarse  sand  and 
small  crocks.  They  should  be  repotted  at  once  during 
active  growth.  When  the  roots  have  taken  hold  of  the 
new  compost  they  take  water  freely.  At  no  season  do  they 
require  a  drying  period  like  many  Orchids,  but  for  a  time 
after  potting,  especially  if  you  surface  with  chopped 
sphagnum,  water  with  discretion. 

Names  of  Plants.— 2*.  Smith.— \,  Tsuga  hookeriana; 
2,  Sedum  rupestre ;  3,  S.  sexangulare  var.  boloniense ; 
4,  S.  album  ;   6,  S.  cerfea  ;  0,  Juniperus  Sabina  var.  tama- 

riscifolia. C.    Oakford.  ~  Ornithogalum    lacteum. 

Pitlcchry.—No.  1  is  (jypripedium  Acl:i!ii8  (C.  insigne  san- 
deite  X  C.  leeanum).    No.  2  is  C.  lathamianum  (C.  spiceri- 

anum    x    C.  villosum). F.  L.  lI.—OnQ    of    the    many 

forms  of  the  wild  Daffodil  Narcissus  pseudo-Narcissus. 

Names  of  Fruit.— 2".  C.—l,  Glou  Morceau;  2,  Doyenn6 
d'Aleii^QD  ;  3,  Mme.  Millet ;  4,  Josephine  de  Malines. 

Qqestion. 
Preserving  tbe  Natural  Colour  of  Cut  Ever- 
greens AND  Leaves  of  Palms.— Would  you  kindly  let 
me  know  the  best  way  to  preserve  evergreens  when  cut 
down,  such  as  Yews  and  also  Palms,  so  as  to  maintain  their 
green  colour?- Constant  Reader. 


THE    EDITOR'S    TABLE. 


■  Winter  Flowers. 
"C.  C."  sends  from  Hackthorn  Hall,  eight 
miles  north  of  Lincoln,  a  boxful  of  flowers  cut 
from  the  open  garden  on  the  29  th  ult.  They  are 
in  great  variety,  and  particularly  interesting  as 
coming  from  a  Midland  garden.  Included  were 
Iris  stylosa,  Aconites,  Snowdrop,  Piosemary 
in  flower.  Wallflowers,  Hellebores,  Winter 
Jasmine,  Polyanthus,  Primrose,  Arabis,  Gentian, 
Hepatica,  Cyclamen,  Aubrietia,  and  wild  Violets 
and  Pansies. 


Some  Good  Neglected  Apples. 

From  Trelissick,  Truro,  Mr.  William  Sangwin 
writes  :  "  Herewith  I  am  sending  you  specimens 
of  three  sorts  of  Apples,  which  I  have  never  seen 
noticed  in  any  of  the  gardening  papers,  and  which 
I  think  deserve  to  be  better  known.  No.  1  is 
Stoke  Edith  Pippin,  the  most  prolific  bearer  I 
have  ever  met  with  ;  the  fruit  it  well  thinned 
makes  an  ideal  dessert  Apple,  both  in  appearance 
and  size  ;  keeps  well  to  the  end  of  March.  The 
tree  is  a  good  grower  and  free  from  canker. 
No.  2,  Tom  Knight,  is,  I  think,  a  local  Apple 
named  after  a  Cornish  nurseryman.  The  tree  is 
a  free  grower,  free  from  canker,  and  a  heavy 
cropper,  but  requires  to  be  well  thinned  to  get  the 
fruit  of  good  size  and  colour;  keeps  to  end  of 
March.  No.  3,  Duke  of  Cornwall,  is  also  a  local 
Apple.  A  constant  and  prolific  bearer,  clean 
grower,  and  excellent  keeper.  Grows  most  freely 
from  suckers  ;  every  branch,  big  or  small,  taken 
off  and  stuck  in  the  soil  will  grow  and  make  good- 
bearing  young  trees  in  three  years.  A  most 
desirable  tree  for  cottagers  with  small  gardens. 
I  shall  be  glad  of  your  opinion  as  to  quality  ;  I 
prefer  either  of  them  to  the  much-vaunted 
American  Apples. 

[We  are  very  glad  that  our  correspondent  has 
brought  these  Apples  to  our  notice.  All  three  are 
handsome,  well-coloured  fruits  of  medium  size. 
We  found  Tom  Knight  to  be  the  best  eating  ;  in 
i^act,  the  flavour  is  not  unlike  that  of  Cox's 
Orange  Pippin.  Duke  of  Cornwall,  too,  has  a 
most  agreeable  flavour  ;  both  are  juicy  and  sweet. 
The  fruits  of  .Stoke  Edith  Pippin  seemed  to  us  to 
be  rather  past  their  best,  the  flesh  being  a  little 
"mealy."— Ed.] 

Flowering  Shrdes  from  Exeter. 
Messrs.  R.  Veitch  and  Son,  The  Royal  Nur- 
series, Exeter,  send  a  collection  of  flowering 
shrubs — Garrya  elliptica.  Erica  Veitchii,  E.  codo- 
nodes,  E  mediterranea  hybrida,  E.  carnea  alba, 
E.    mediterranea    glauca,    the    delightful  little 
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Honeysuckle  (Linicera  Standishi),  Prunus 
davidiaDa,  and  >Saxifraga  Salomoni.  We  were 
glad  to  see  the  beiutiful  winter-flowering  Heaths, 
especially 

Erica  hyerida  Veitchii, 
which  was  distributed  by  the  Exeter  firm  last 
spring.  An  illustration  was  given  of  it  in  The 
Garden,  and  the  following  note:  "Seen  alone 
when  out  of  flower  it  might  readily  be  mistaken 
for  a  dwarf-growing  E.  lusitanica,  but  when  seen 
side  by  side  with  its  parents,  E.  lusitanica  and  E. 
arborea,  it  is  quite  distinct.  .  .  .  The  flower- 
ing period  is  a  lengthy  one,  for  while  many  blooms 
open  early  in  March,  it  is  at  its  best  during  the 
month  of  April,  and  in  raid-May  it  is  still  in 
flower.  The  flowers  partake  of  the  characters  of 
both  parents.  The  corolla  is  about  the  same 
length,  but  rather  wider  than  that  of  E  lusi- 
tanica, and,  as  in  that  plant,  the  flowers  are 
fragrant.  In  E.  lusitanica  the  anthers  are  dark 
red  or  reddish  brown,  while  in  E.  arborea  they 
are  bright  pink,  but  in  the  hybrid  the  colour  is 
intermediate.  The  stigma  of  E.  lusitanica,  again, 
is  red,  and  very  little  wider  than  the  style,  while 
that  of  E.  arborea  is  white  and  flattened  out, 
that  of  the  hybrid  being  pink  in  colour,  and 
almost  as  wide  as  that  of  E.  arborea.  Another 
instance  in  which  characters  from  both  parents 
are  seen  is  the  manner  in  which  the  flowers  are 
grouped  together,  E.  arborea  bearing  larger 
clusters  than  E.  lusitanica,  E.  Veitchii  being 
between  the  two.  The  leaves  more  closely 
resemble  those  of  E.  lusitanica.  At  Kew  it  has 
been  grown  for  several  years,  the  largest  plant 
being  now  from  2  feet  to  2J  feet  high  and  the 
same  through.  Each  year  it  blossoms  profusely, 
and  from  its  behaviour  it  may  certainly  be  classed 
as  one  of  the  best  of  the  hardy  Heaths." 


Frebsias. 
From  Askham  Bryan  Gardens,  York,  Mr.  R. 
Bellerby  sends  a  bunch  of  excellent  Freesias  with 
the  following  note  :  "  I  enclose  a  few  blooms  of 
Freesia  for  your  table.  I  think  you  will  agree 
with  me  when  I  say  that  the  Freesia  is  not  grown 
as  much  as  it  ought  to  be.  You  will  notice  that 
one  spike  has  two  sprays  of  bloom,  which,  I  think, 
is  not  usual.  Freesias  last  well  in  the  house 
when  cut ;  they  are  also  very  attractive  if  half-a- 
dozen  good  potfuls  are  placed  together  in  a  stand." 

Bull  and  Sons'  Primulas. 
Messrs.  William  Bull  and  Sons,  King's  Road, 
Chelsea,  have  sent  a  selection  of  their  Primula 
blooms.  There  are  some  beautiful  flowers  among 
them ;  for  instance.  Blushing  Beauty,  a  new 
variety  with  large  double  flowers  of  a  lovely  shade 
of  blush  pink.  This  is  a  Primula  that  everyone 
should  grow.  Other  good  ones  among  the  double- 
flowered  varieties  are  fulgens,  rosea,  and  alba. 
Fimbriata  rubra  and  fimbriata  alba  are  two 
beautiful  single  Primulas.  Others  worthy  of 
note  are  Ruby  Queen ;  Village  Maid,  white, 
striped  with  rosy  carmine  ;  Comet,  carmine- 
crimson  ;  fulgens,  scarlet  -  carmine  ;  Imperial 
Blue,  a  handsome  flower ;  and  Countess,  a  delicate 
pink-fringed  bloom. 


Pansy,  Erica,  and  Hellebore.  The  following 
note  accompanied  them  :  "  I  sent  you  a  few 
spring  flowers  for  your  table  last  year,  and  you 
liked  them  so  well  that  1  am  sending  you  a  very 
few  gathered  on  this  last  day  of  January  from 
the  open  ground." 


Webb  and  Sons'  Cyclamens. 
Messrs.  Webb  and  Sons,  Wordsley,  Stour- 
bridge, have  sent  us  flowers  representing  their 
fine  strains  of  Cyclamen.  The  flowers  are  large 
and  the  colouring  is  rich  and  distinct.  The 
strains  represented  are  Vesuvius,  crimson  ; 
Brilliant,  blood  red  ;  Rose  Queen,  rose  ;  Mont 
Blanc,  white ;  and  Perfection,  mixed  colours. 
We  can  well  understand  that  a  large  number  of 
Webb's  strain  of  Cyclamen  in  flower,  as  they  now 
are  at  Wordsley,  make  a  brilliant  display. 


the  reader  can  readily  calculate  the  amount  of 
the  tithe-rent  charge  payable  in  reepcct  of  any 
property  for  the  half-years  ending  April  1, 
July  1,  and  October  1,  1906,  and  January  1,  1907  : 


Early  Spring  Flowers. 

We  have  received  a  charming  gathering   of 

early  spring    flowers  from   Mr.    C.   0.    Stuart, 

Wooton     House.      They     comprise     Hepatica, 

Winter  Aconite,  Violets,  Snowdrops,  Polyanthus, 


Odtdoor  Rhododendrons  from  Ireland. 

From  BiUydivity,  Djrvock,  County  Antrim, 
Mrs.  E.  Stewart  Moore  writes:  "I  am  sending 
you  a  few  blooms  of  Rhododendrons  to  show  you 
how  well  they  flower  in  this  most  northern  part 
of  Ireland.  The  plants  are  from  10  feet  to  15  feet 
high  and  have  been  covered  with  flowers  since  the 
end  of  November.  They  have  been  flowering 
well  here  for  about  twenty-five  years,  and  we 
have  always  lovely  bunches  of  flowers  to  decorate 
our  church  every  Christmas.  I  cannot  describe 
how  very  bright  and  beautiful  these  glorious 
plants  look  covered  with  their  brilliant  blossoms 
all  through  the  winter.  The  soil  they  grow  in  is 
clay  and  peat.  The  crimson  one  is  called  noble- 
anum,and  the  largest  white  and  pink  is  Mrs  John 
Clutton.  I  hope  these  blooms  will  arrive  fresh 
and  in  good  condition  for  your  table." 

[With  this  note  we  received  a  boxful  of 
splendid  Rhododendron  blooms  that,  to  judge 
from  their  size,  freshness,  and  clear  colouring, 
might  have  been  gathered  in  May.  The  variety 
Mrs.  John  Clutton  was  especially  fine. — Ed  ] 


LEGAL   JOINTS. 

Tithes, — As  we  have  received  several  com- 
munications from  readers  upon  this  subject,  we 
think  it  desirable  to  insert  an  explanatory  article 
in  lieu  of  answering  their  questions.  Originally 
the  clergy  were  maintained  by  the  voluntary 
offerings  of  their  flocks,  but  this  being  a  precarious 
existence  they  claimed,  and  in  the  course  of  time 
established,  a  right  to  the  tenth  part  of  all  the 
produce  of  lands.  The  tenth  part,  known  as  a 
tithe,  was  formerly  paid  in  kind,  but  this  arrange- 
ment having  been  found  very  inconvenient,  both 
to  the  landowners  and  the  owners  of  the  tithe, 
the  Tithe  Commutation  Act  1836  was  passed  for 
the  purpose  of  commuting  tithes  into  a  money 
payment,  charged  upon  the  lands  and  known  as 
tithe-rent  charge.  The  tithe-rent  charge  for 
each  parish  was  ascertained  on  the  basis  of  the 
prices  of  Corn,  Barley,  and  Oats  during  the  pre- 
ceding seven  years.  Wheat  being  taken  at  the 
price  of  7s.  OJd.  per  bushel.  Barley  at  Ss.  ll^d. 
per  bushel,  and  Oats  at  2i.  91.  per  bushel.  The 
amount  of  the  rent  charge  for  each  parish  was 
apportioned  between  the  various  properties  in 
the  parish,  so  that  each  property  became  liable 
for  a  specific  sum,  which  is  not,  however,  the 
amount  actually  payable.  This  varies  from  year 
to  year,  and  is  ascertained  upon  the  basis  of  the 
average  prices  of  Wheat,  Barley,  and  Oats  during 
the  preceding  seven  years.  The  average  annual 
prices  are  published  on  the  first  Tuesday  in  each 
year  in  the  London  Gazette.  The  actual  sum 
payable  is  arrived  at  by  ascertaining  the  pro- 
portion which  the  average  annual  prices  bear  to 
the  prices  of  1835,  the  rent  charge  being  propor- 
tionately increased  or  reduced  as  the  case  may 
be.  The  Act  assumes  that  one-third  of  the  rent 
charge  is  invested  in  the  purchase  of  Wheat, 
one-third  in  the  purchase  of  Barley,  and  the 
remaining  third  in  the  purchase  of  Oats.  Below 
we  give  the  calculation  for  the  present  year  : 
Septennial  Averages  per  Bushel. 

Bndinq  Etidinfj 

Xmas,  ISoi.  Dec.  S3,  1W6. 

s.  d.               8.  d.  i    s.   d. 
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Barley..     3  1li     ....      3    Oi....  „            ,,       76  16  10 

Oats    ....     2    9"     ....      2    24   ....  „            „       SO    0     1 
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Example. — To  ascertain  the  value  of  tithe-rent 
charge  of,  say,  £347  193.  7d. ,  take  the  charges  for 
the  hundreds,  tens,  and  units  of  the  pounds ; 
then  take  the  shillings  and  pence  separately,  and 
add  together  thus  : 

As  fixed.  T.R. C.  far  1906. 

.i     s.  d. 

300    0    0        

40    0    0         

7    0    0         

0  19    0         

0    0    7         
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£233  14 

6-1 

By  the  courtesy  of  the  proprietors  of  the  Church 
Family  Newspaper  we  append  a  table  by  which 


£347 


Thus   the  tithe-rent  charge  of  £347  19i.  7J.  is 
£238  14  J.  5id. 

Many  lands  have  been  discharged  in  various 
ways  from  the  payment  of  tithej.  Tithes  may 
be  owned  not  only  by  the  clergy,  but  by  the  laity. 
Indeed,  about  one-fifth  of  the  total  tithe-rent 
charge,  which  amounts  to  about  £4  000,000  per 
annum,  is  payable  to  lay  tithe-owners,  who  are 
known  as  lay  impropriators.  The  charge  may 
be  redeemed,  usually  at  about  twenty-five  times 
the  amount  set  out  in  the  tithe  apportionment. 
A  copy  of  the  tithe  apportionment  is  kept  by  the 
incumbent  and  churchwardens  of  the  parish  (or 
the  parish  council),  the  registrar  of  the  diocese, 
and  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  3,  St.  James 
Square,  London,  where  they  may  be  inspected. 
All  information  concerning  the  redemption  of 
tithe-rent  charge  and  corn  rates,  or  other  pay- 
ments in  lieu  of  tithes,  may  be  obtained  from  the 
secretary  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture  at  the 
above  address.  Tithe-rent  charge  is  now  payable 
to  the  tithe-owner  by  the  landlord,  and  not  by 
the  occupier.  Any  contract  to  the  contrary,  made 
subsequently  to  March  26,  1891  (the  date  when 
the  Tithe  Act  1S91  came  into  operation),  cannot 
be  enforced.  In  the  event  of  the  rent  charge 
being  in  arrear  for  more  than  three  months,  the 
owner  of  the  tithe  may  apply  to  the  County 
Court  judge  to  appoint  a  receiver  of  the  rents 
and  profits  of  the  lands  liable  to  be  distrained 
upon  for  the  charge.  Where,  by  a  contract 
dated  prior  to  March  26,  1891,  an  occupier  has 
contracted  with  the  landlord  to  pay  the  tithe, 
the  landlord  is  entitled  to  recover  from  the 
occupier  the  amount  paid  to  the  tithe-owner, 
and,  if  necessary,  to  distrain  for  it. 

Gardener— Notice  ( PT.  S.).—li  your  master 
has  engaged  you  to  stay  until  March  25,  you  can 
leave  on  that  date  without  notice  ;  but,  as  a 
matter  of  precaution  and  courtesy',  we  advise  you 
to  write  to  him  at  once,  stating  that  you  will  be 
leaving  his  service  on  March  25  in  acooidance 
with  the  arrangement  already  made. 
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SOME  BEAUTIFUL  ANNUAL 
FLOWERS 

AMONG  annual  plants  which  can 
/\  be  grown  from  seeds  each  year 
/  \  the  great  diversity  of  form  and 
/  \  colour  is  such  that  they  play  a 
most  important  part  in  the  deco- 
ration of  the  garden,  either  in  the  form  of 
masses  in  the  flower  bordtr,  or  in  broken 
ground  between  shrubs  that  are  planted 
widely  apart.  Many  of  them  are  easily 
grown  and  require  little  attention  after  the 
early  stages  of  their  existence,  and  these  are 
amongst  the  more  showy  kinds.  The  eiTect 
produced  by  a  broad  stretch  of  such  things 
as  the  Opium  or  Caucasian  Poppies,  Esch- 
scholtziHS,  or  Godetias  in  full  flower  is  a 
most  st)  iking  one,  and  when  seen  is  a  sight 
that  is  not  soon  forgotten.  To  produce  the 
best  effects  many  annuals  require  to  be  sown 
in  the  late  autumn,  when  they  form  small 
plants  before  winter,  and  in  the  following 
sprirgare  ready  to  push  forth  their  flowers 
directly  the  weather  is  favourable.  By 
sowing  both  in  autumn  and  in  the  following 
spring  it  is  possible  to  have  a  succession  of 
many  of  the  individual  kinds  throughout  the 
whole  season.  The  chief  conditions  required 
by  annuals  are  fairly  rich,  well-worked  soil 
and  ample  space.  Many  annuals  are  sown 
far  too  thickly,  and  are  not  thinned  out 
sufficiently,  the  result  being  thin,  weedy- 
looking  plants  and  flowers  inferior  in  size. 

Thinning 

should  be  done  thoroughly,  and  as  soon  as 
the  seedlings  are  large  enough  to  handle. 
Sufficient  room  should  be  given  to  allow  for 
the  full  development  of  each  one  that  is  left, 
and  good  sturdy  plants  will  be  formed.  After 
this  operation  is  performed,  little  more 
attention  is  required,  except  to  keep  the 
ground  clear  of  weeds,  and  broken  up 
occasionally  with  the  hoe.  Watering,  how- 
ever, will  be  found  necessary  in  dry  weather. 
The  foregoing  remarks  apply  only  to  the 
dwarfer-growing  annuals,  which  require  no 
staking  ;  others,  like  the  Sweet  Peas,  require 
sticks  for  their  support,  or  to  be  trained  over 
trellis- work  and  arches,  like  the  Canary 
Creeper. 

The  following  is  a  selection  of  the  best  and 
most  suitable  kinds  of  annuals  for  use  in 
large  or  small  gardens. 


Sweet  Aly.«sum. 
A  charming  little  plant  is  Alyssum  mariti- 
mum,  or  the  Sweet  Alyssum.  It  is  only  a 
few  inches  high,  with  sweet-scented  white 
flowers.  It  is  a  hardy  annual,  and  comes  up 
freely  from  seed  sown  in  early  spring. 

The  "China  Astee." 
The  wild  type  of  the  "China  Aster"  is  a 
lovely  thing,  forming  bush-like  plants  of 
branching  growth,  freely  furnished  with  dark 
green  foliage,  and  producing  numerous  hand- 
some flowers  3  inches  to  4  inches  in  diameter. 
These  are  single,  with  a  golden  bronze  disc, 
and  ray  florets  of  a  pretty  mauve  shade.  It 
is  quite  a  different  kind  of  plant,  of  more 
graceful  habit  than  the  stiff  and  formal 
China  Aater  usually  seen  in  gardens.  Seeds 
germinate  freely  in  the  open  border  in  spring, 
and  the  plants  flower  profusely  in  the  late 
summer. 

The  Coenflowbe. 
The  Cornflower  (Centaurea  Cyanus)  in  its 
various  shades  of  blue,  rose,  and  white,  is  a 
popular  border  plant  on  account  of  its  easy 
culture  and  value  for  cutting.  It  is  very 
hardy,  and  seed  should  be  sown  in  September, 
but  may  be  sown  now. 

ClaRKIA   ELEG.A.ISS. 

This  and  C.  pulchella  are  amongst  the 
prettiest  of  our  hardy  annuals.  They  are 
natives  of  California,  and  produce  elegant 
spikes  of  large  tiandsome  flowers  of  various 
shades  of  salmon  rose  and  carmine,  as  well  as 
white.  Many  varieties  are  also  in  cultivation 
with  double  flowers.  C.  pulchella  is  dis- 
tinguished by  its  deeply-cleft  petals,  and 
both  grow  1-i-  feet  to  i  feet  high.  Seeds  may 
be  sown  in  the  open  in  March. 

CoLLINSIA   BICOLOE. 

A  graceful  annual  growing  about  1  foot 
high,  with  rose  purple  and  white  flowers. 
Seed  sown  in  the  autumn  produces  plants 
which  flower  in  May,  while  spring-sown 
seedlings  flower  freely  in  summer.  The  best 
species  for  autumn  sowing  is  C.  verna. 

COEEOPSIS   TINCTOEIA. 

This  family  contains  s'.veral  annuals  of 
garden  value,  of  which  the  most  useful  is 
C.  tinctoria.  This  grows  from  2  feet  to  .3  feet 
high,  and  if  the  seedlings  are  well  thinned 
out  it  forms  a  handsome  branching  plant 
and     produces     numerous     crimson  -  brown 


flowers  tipped  with  orange-yellow.  It  will 
thrive  almost  anywhere,  and  lasts  a  long  time 
in  bloom. 

Annual  Larkspurs. 
These  are  attractive  summer  beddingplants, 
and  are  most  effective  in  borders  and  planted 
on  the  fringes  of  shrubberies.  They  germi- 
nate freely  in  the  open  if  sown  in  March,  and 
there  are  numerous  varieties,  some  with 
Stock-like  flowers  and  of  dwarf  habit,  while 
others  are  more  branching  and  of  taller  and 
more  graceful  appearance.  They  last  a  long 
time  in  bloom,  especially  if  the  seeds  are 
gown  in  the  autumn. 

The  Califoenian  Poppy 
(Eschscholtzia  californica)  is  an  annual  of 
striking  character,  with  glaucous  leaves  and 
richly-tinted  orange  and  yellow  flowers  of 
large  size.  The  plants  average  about  1  foot 
in  height,  and  produce  their  Poppy-like 
flowers  freely  through  the  summer  months. 
Seeds  may  be  sown  either  in  August 
or  September  for  early  summer  flowering, 
while  those  sown  in  the  spring  form  a 
succession.  Many  varieties  are  off'ered  in 
catalogues,  from  rich  glowing  orange  to  rose 
and  white  shades  of  colour. 

GiLIA   TEICOLOE. 

A  dwarf  plant,  with  lavender  and  white 
flowers  having  a  central  violet  ring.  Also 
belonging  to  this  genus  are  the  so-called 
Leptosiphons,  of  which  there  are  several 
species,  including  G.  androsaceus,  G.  aureus, 
and  G.  densiflorus,  all  charming  little  annuals 
of  easy  cultivation. 

An  Everlasting. 
A  splendid  border  annual  with  everlasting 
flowers  is  Helichrysum  bracteatum.  The 
flowers  are  of  great  value  for  winter  deco- 
ration. It  grows  about  3  feet  high,  and 
the  seeds  may  be  sown  in  the  open  in  May. 

Helipteeum  Manglesii  (Rhodanthe). 

A  charming  half-hardy  annual,  valuable 
both  for  the  border  and  for  winter  decoration 
when  dried,  as  the  flowers  are  everlasting. 
The  seed  should  be  sown  in  May  on  a  warm 
border.  It  grows  about  1  foot  high,  and 
produces  its  flowers  of  bright  rose  and  white 
very  freely. 

Ibeeis  (Candytuft). 

Dwarf  plants  of  compact  growth  and  very 
free  blooming.    They  come  up  readily  from 
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seed  sown  in  March,  and  soon  reach  flowering 
size,  remaining  in  full  beauty  for  a  long 
time.  For  massing  in  flower  borders  and  beds, 
and  also  for  edgings,  they  are  greatly  valued. 
Sweet  Pea. 
This  is  perhaps  the  most  popular  annual 
in  cultivation.  The  range  of  colour  is  very 
extensive,  and  the  plant  has  been  greatly 
improved  of  late  years  by  careful  selection 
and  cultivation.  It  repays  well  any  attention 
given  to  it.  Sweet  Peas  require  a  deep  rich 
soil,  and  a  good  plan  is  to  open  a  trench 
about  1  foot  wide  and  equal  depth,  placing 
in  the  bottom  about  .3  inches  of  well-rotted 
manure,  with  about  .3  inches  of  fine  soil  on 
the  top.  Upon  this  the  seeds  may  be  sown 
either  in  autumn  or  early  spring,  covering 
them  to  a  depth  of  about  3  inches.  As  the 
young  plants  grow  the  trench  may  be 
gradually  filled  up  with  good  soil.  As  a  cut 
flower  for  indoor  decoration  the  Sweet  Pea 
is  highly  prized  for  its  brilliant  and  delicate 
colours,  as  well  as  for  its  fragrance. 

The  Annual  Lupins 

are  graceful  plants,  very  effective  for  borders, 

the  best  of  which  are  L.  luteus,  L.  mutabilis, 

and  L.  suboarnosus.  W.  I. 

(To  be  continued.) 


RECENT  PLANT  PORTRAITS. 

The  second  number  of  the  Revue  Horlicole  for 
January  figures  the  well-known  New  Zealand 
half-hardy  shrub 

Veronica  hullceana,  of  which  an  accurate  portrait 
appeared  in  1864,  on  plate  5484,  in  Vol.  XC,  of 
the  Botanical  Magazine.  The  new  portrait  of  this 
beautiful  and  most  free-blooming  shrub  is,  unfor- 
fortunately,  quite  untrue  to  Nature,  making  the 
colour  of  the  flowers  blue  instead  of  purplish  lilac, 
as  anyone  acquainted  with  it  or  comparing  it 
with  the  above-mentioned  plate  can  see  at  once 
for  themselves.  The  Botanical  Magazine  for 
February  has  portraits  of 

Eidophia  Nuda.  Native  of  India  and  China. 
This  is  a  bright  and  beautiful  terrestrial  Orchid 
bearing  tall  spikes  of  rose-coloured  flowers,  some- 
what resembling  in  general  appearance  these  of  a 
Calanthe. 

Saxifraga  scardica.  Native  of  the  Balkan 
Peninsula.  This  is  a  very  pretty  little  mossy 
Saxifrage  with  pure  white  flowers. 

Iris  siehiana.  Native  of  Asia  Minor.  This  is  a 
low-growing  bulbous  Iris  with  brownish  flowers 
of  not  much  beauty,  having  little  to  distinguish 
them  frrm  those  of  I.  persioa,  save  their  colour. 

Lonicera  pileata.  Native  of  Central  and 
Western  China.  This  is  apparently  a  free- 
blooming  Honeysuckle  with  bunches  of  small, 
pure  white  flowers. 

Primu.i  triloha.  Native  of  China.  This  is  a 
very  free-blooming  single-flowered  Plum,  with 
blush-pink  flowers.  It  is  more  often  seen  in 
gardens  in  its  double-flowered  form,  and  is  gene- 
rally known  under  the  synonym  of  Amygdalopais 
liindleyi. 

The  first  number  of  the  Revue  Horlicole  for 
February  figures 

Rose  Mme.  Abel  Chatena;/,  a  beautiful  hybrid 
Tea  raised  by  M.  PernetDucher  of  Monplaisir, 
Lvon.  Its  parents  are  Docteur  (irill  and  Victor 
Verdier. 

The  February  number  of  Revue  de  Vhorliculture 
Beige  figures 

Marania  insignia  syn.  Calathea  insignis.  This  is 
a  handsome  foliage  plant,  which  requires  the 
temperature  of  a  stove  house. 

W.  E.  GUMDr^BTON. 


PRIZES  FOR  GARDENERS. 
FEBRUARY. 


A  First  Prize  of  FOUR  GUINEAS, 
A  Second    Prize    of    TWO    GUINEAS, 

A  Third  Prize  of  ONE  GUINEA, 
And  a  Fourth  Prize  of  HALF- A -GUINEA 

are   offered  for   the   best  essays    on 
WINDOW    GAKDENING. 

The  essay  must  not  exceed  1,500  words  in 
length.  The  subject  must  be  treated  with  the 
object  of  showing  how  the  window-box  may  be 
kept  interesting  all  the  year  round.  The  essay 
must  treat  of  plants  grown  outside  the  window 
only,  and  not  of  plants  grown  near  the  window 
inside  the  room. 

The  essay  must  be  written  on  one  side  of  the 
paper  only,  and  be  enclosed  in  an  envelope  marked 
"  Competition,"  addressed  to  "  The  Editor  of  The 
Garden,  20,  Tavistock  Street,  Covent  Garden, 
London,  W.C."  The  answers  must  reach  this 
otEoe  not  later  than  February  28  Both  amateur 
and  professional  gardeners  may  compete.  The 
name  and  address  of  the  competitor  must  be 
written  upon  the  MS. ,  and  not  upon  a  separate 
piece  of  paper.  The  Editor  cannot  undertake  to 
return  tlie  MSS.  of  unsuccessful  competitors. 


NOTES   OF    THE   WEEK. 


FORTHCOMING    EVENTS. 

March  3.  —  French  Horticultural  Society's 
Meeting. 

March  6. — Royal  Horticultural  Society's  Meet- 
ing ;  National  Amateur  Gardeners'  Association's 
Meeting. 

March  7.— Sheffield  Horticultural  Society's 
Meeting;  Lewes  Horticultural  Society's  Meeting. 

March  12  —Annual  Meeting  of  the  United 
Horticultural  Provident  Society. 

March  14  — Sheffield  Chrysanthemum  Society's 
Meeting ;  Eist  Anglian  Horticultural  Club's 
Meeting. 

March  20.— Royal  Horticultural  Society's 
Colonial  Fruit  Show  (three  days). 


The  Royal  Horticultural  Society. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society,  of  which  a  report  appears  on  another 
page,  was  held  on  Tuesday  last  in  their  hall  in 
Vincent  Square,  Westminster.  The  annual 
report  shows  that  the  society  still  continues  to 
make  good  progress.  The  number  of  Fellows  is 
now  over  9,000,  and  it  is  hoped  that  it  will  be 
made  up  to  10,000  by  the  end  of  this  year.  It  is 
satisfactory  to  learn  that  the  new  hall  lets  well 
for  concerts  and  various  other  meetings,  for 
receipts  from  this  source  will  help  to  pay  the 
heavy  ground  rent  and  rates.  The  society  has 
held  many  splendid  exhibitions  during  1905,  and 
the  programme  for  1906  is  even  more  comprehen- 
sive. We  are  glad  to  see  that  the  summer  show 
will  again  be  held  at  Holland  House.  Quite  a 
novel  feature  in  the  exhibitions  for  1006  will  be 
one  solely  of  table  decorations  to  be  held  in  June, 
An  important  international  conference  on  plant- 
breeding  commences  on  July  30,  and  continues 
for  four  days.  The  society  is  to  be  congratulated 
on  the  position  it  holds  and  maintains,  and  the 
continued  progress  which  attends  the  efforts  of 
the  council,  the  secretary  (the  Rev.  W.  Wilks, 
M.A.),  the  superintendent  (Mr.  S  T.  Wright),  and 
the  clerical  and  the  garden  etas'. 

An   early   Potato  show.— We  have 

received  particulars  of  an  early  Potato  show  and 
inspection  of  trials  to  be  held  at  Bobbie's  Seed 
Farm,  Marks  Tey,  Essex,  on  Wednesday, 
August  1  next.  These  will  be  organised  and 
conducted  by  Messrs.  Dobbie  and  Co.,  Rothesay, 
and  Mr.  T.  A.  Scarlett,  Edinburgh.     Fifty-five 


pounds  will  be  offered  in  prizes  in  nine  classes. 
Full  particulars  miy  be  had  from  Mr.  W. 
Cuthberteon,  Marks  Tey. 

The    late    Mr.    H.    G.    Moon's 

pictures.— Many  friends  of  the  late  Mr. 
H.  G.  Moon  have  expressed  the  wish  that  an 
opportunity  should  be  afforded  to  those  who 
were  interested  in  his  work  of  seeing  such  of  his 
piintings  and  sketches  as  remained  in  his 
possession  at  the  time  of  his  death.  Mrs.  Moon 
has  therefore  arranged  that  a  selection  of  these 
shall  be  on  view  at  his  studio.  The  Cimp,  St. 
Albans,  from  Thursday,  the  l.")i,h  inst.,  to 
Tuesday,  the  27lh  inwt  ,  inclusive,  between  the 
hours  of  11  a.m.  and  5  p  m. 

Large  Parsnips.- At  this  season  of  the 

year,  when  growers  are  plarnirg  the  ground  for 
future  crops,  many  give  Parsnips  early  attention, 
as  it  is  thought  necessary  to  obtain  roots  as  large 
as  possible.  This  latter  in  a  private  garden  I  do 
not  think  at  all  necessary.  After  considerable 
attention  both  to  variety  and  early  sowing,  I  have 
found  the  small  shorter  roots  with  scarcely  any 
C3re,  grown  in  a  much  shorter  time,  are  much 
better.  To  get  roots  of  the  latter  early  sowing  is 
not  necessary.  In  the  South  and  Western  part 
of  England  April  and  May  are  quite  early 
enough.  To  get  the  best  flavour  the  roots  should 
be  left  in  their  growing  quarters  as  long  as 
possible,  and  lifted  as  required  for  use.  If  the 
latter  is  at  all  difiicult  it  is  an  eas}'  matter  to 
clamp  or  store  in  the  open.  When  this  is  done 
the  quality  is  much  better.  Roots  at  all  shrivelled, 
and  in  a  dry,  warm  store,  lack  flavour  ;  they  are 
bitter  at  times  and  soon  grow  out.  If  the 
ground  is  much  infested  with  wire-worms,  slugs, 
or  worms,  a  liberal  dressing  of  wood  ashes,  burnt 
refuse,  or  lime  will  clear  the  enemy. — G.  Wythes. 

A  pretty  Cape  annual  (Diascea 

Bartoerae),- 1  should  like  to  mention  the 
above  as  a  charming  little  plant  from  the  Cape, 
of  very  easy  culture,  and  well  worth  a  trial  by 
anyone  who  has  not  yet  come  across  it.  The 
habit  of  the  plant  is  dwatf,  4  inches  to  6  inches 
high,  but  spreading.  The  flowers  are  profusely 
produced  about  3  inches  to  4  inches  above  the 
leaves,  and  are  of  a  beautiful  and  rather 
uncommon  shade  of  spticot.  It  flowered  con- 
tinuously for  from  two  to  three  months  with  me 
last  year.  Most  of  the  seedsmen  seem  to  cata- 
logue it  as  a  half-hardy  annual.  Annual  it 
certainly  is  not,  and  as  it  has  stood  this  past 
winter  of  mingled  frost  and  wet  in  several 
exposed  situations  without  harm  and  in  con- 
tinuous growth,  one  might  almost  regard  it 
as  hardy.  The  original  plants  have  increased 
greatly  in  size,  and  have  also  sown  themselves 
extensively.  My  soil  here  is  certainly  rather  light, 
but  the  plant  has  shown  itself  as  possessing  all 
the  vigour  and  hardiness  of  an  indigenous  wted. 
— M.  H.  C  ,  GuUompton,  Devon. 

Precocious   Summer  Snowflake 
(Leucojum  aestivum).— For  the  last  two 

years  I  have  contributed  notes  on  the  behaviour 
of  some  extraordinarily  precocious  bulbs  of 
Leucojum  festivum  in  my  garden.  This  year 
they  were  even  more  forward,  as  they  com- 
menced to  bloom  in  the  first  week  of  Januarj-, 
and  the  flowers  are  now  faded.  Curiously 
enough,  these  bulbs,  which  I  have  had  for  fifteen 
J  ears,  remained  flowerless  for  many  seasons, 
but  three  years  ago  began  blooming,  greatly  to 
my  surprise,  in  the  untimely  month  of  January, 
This  habit  now  appears  fixed,  as  for  the  past 
three  seasons  they  have  flowered  at  the  same 
period.  This  year  they  produced  about  three 
dozen  flower  -  scapes.  By  the  tide  of  these 
precocious  bulbs  I  have  a  plantation  of  the 
normal,  late-flowering  type,  the  leaves  of  which 
are  now  only  2  inches  above  the  grourd.  These 
bloom  at  the  ordinary  season.  I  cannot  remember 
where  I  procured  the  bulbs,  nor  can  I  iniagino 
what  has  produced  this  extremely  early  flower- 
ing, and  no  similar  instance  has  been  brought  to 
my  knowledge. — S.  W.  Fitzubbuert. 
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Annual  pepopt  of  the  National 
Potato  Society. — This  interesting  and 
valuable  publication  is  now  ready,  and  can  be 
obtained,  price  6i.,  post  free,  from  the  hon. 
secretary,  Mr.  Walter  P.  Wright,  Postling, 
Hythe,  Kent.  The  reports  of  county  trials,  and 
of  the  conference  on  Potato  diseases,  are  of 
special  importance. 

The    double  -  flowered    Kepria.— 

Kerria  japomca  Uore-pleno  (ihe  double-flowered 
and  the  commonest  form  of  Kerria  japonica)  has 
merits  for  greenhouse  decoration  which  are  too 
often  overlooked.  In  the  temperate  house  at 
Kew  there  are  now  some  large  bushes  freely 
sprinkled  with  their  clusters  of  double  golden- 
yellow  blossoms,  like  richly  coloured  Roses, 
which  are  conspicuous  against  a  background  of 
dark  foliage.  It  is  rarely  that  the  name  of  this 
Kerria  occurs  in  lists  of  plants  suitable  for 
forcing,  but  the  fact  that  it  was  in  full  flower  in 
the  first  week  of  February,  combined  with  itb 
richness  of  colouring,  should  lead  to  its  merits  in 
this  respect  being  more  fully  recognised. — T. 

The  Bpitish  Gapdeneps'  Associa- 
tion.— We  have  rtceived  a  copy  of  the  rules  ot 
this  association  to  be  submitted  for  approval 
at  the  annual  general  meeting  to  be  held  on 
Wednesday,  May  30  next.  There  are  altogether 
some  sixty  rules,  together  with  eight  recommenda- 
tions to  members,  who  are  requested  to  note 
that  these  recommendations  are  not  binding, 
as  rules  are.  The  report  of  the  committee  of 
selection,  submitted  to  the  annual  general  meeting 
on  June  1,  1905,  is  published.  This  states  that 
"  the  want  ot  faith  among  the  gardeners  them- 
selves is  most  deplorable,  but  it  has  to  be  over- 
come, and  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  it 
will  disappear  as  the  objects  of  the  association 
become  better  known."  A  full  list  of  members 
of  the  association  is  published.  Full  particulars 
may  be  had  from  the  hon.  secretary,  Mr.  John 
Weathers,  Talbot  Villa,  Isleworth. 

A  new  Fpeesia. — There  is  the  making 
of  a  good,  if  not  a  valuable,  new  forcing  plant  for 
winter  use  in  the  excellent  cross-bred  kind  which 
Mr.  F.  Herbert  Chapman  of  Rye  has  raised  by  the 
inter-crossing  of  F.  refraota  alba  and  F.  aurea. 
It  is  called  F.  Chapmani.  If  Mr.  Chapman  will 
permit  me  to  say  so,  1  think  the  weak  point  in 
his  new  plant — at  least,  lor  the  moment — was 
chiefly  centred  in  the  endeavour  to  exhibit 
it  in  a  forced  condition,  and,  of  course, 
the  month  of  January  is  "early"  from  every 
point  of  view,  and  possibly  a  little  too  early  for  a 
new  Freesia.  Hence,  as  presented  to  the  floral 
committee  on  the  23rd  ult.,  the  newcomer  did  not 
look  its  full  worth.  In  all  probability,  had  the 
plant  been  more  coolly  grown,  and  exhibited  in 
February  or  March,  its  good  qualities  would  have 
been  more  apparent.  Even  now  the  plant  is 
important  as  a  stepping-stone  to  something  better, 
and  possibly  another  generation  of  hybrids  or 
cross-breds  will  give  the  best  results.  In  F. 
Chapmani  the  yellow  and  orange  shades  are  not 
very  decided,  and  possibly  anoiher  touch  of  F. 
aurea  may  be  worth  while.  Meanwhile,  I  am  not 
unmindful  of  the  exceptional  vigour  of  the  above, 
and  trust  decisive  colouring  and  strong  fragrance 
may  soon  be  added  thereto. — E.  J. 

A  new  early-floweping  shrub.— 

The  iniroductiou  ot  Forsythia  europea  a  few 
years  ago  caused  keen  interest  among  growers  of 
trees  and  shrubs  on  account  of  its  being  a 
European  species  of  a  genus  which  had  hitherto 
only  been  met  with  in  China.  Although  its 
flowering  at  Kew  in  March  and  April,  1905,  was 
the  first  time  its  blossoms  had  been  seen  at  Kew 
(and  I  believe  I  am  correct  in  saying  that  it  was  the 
first  time  it  had  bloomed  in  England),  it  was  not 
the  first  time  that  cultivated  plants  had  bloomed. 
Plants  inthe  Arnold  Arboretum,  U.S.A.,  flowered 
a  year  previously,  and  one  or  more  illusirations 
were  then  given  of  the  shrub.  Botanically  it 
differs  from  the  other  species  by  its  thicker,  some- 
what   smaller,     narrower,    and    shorter-stalked 


leaves,  more  erect  habit,  and  rather  long  hooks 
to  the  seed  capsules.  Considered  from  a  gardening 
standpoint,  it  does  not  grow  so  rapidly,  is  inclined 
to  form  a  lot  of  short  spurs  instead  of  very  long 
branches,  and  the  leaves  are  a  different  shade  of 
green.  The  flowers  are  yellow,  borne  during  the 
latter  part  of  March  and  April,  and  do  not  differ 
in  any  marked  degree  from  the  others.  For 
several  years  at  Kew  it  grew  badly,  and  last  year 
a  few  flowers  only  were  borne  ;  during  the  summer, 
however,  very  satisfactory  growth  was  made,  which 
is  now  thickly  set  with  flower-buds,  and  the 
bushes  suggest  that  it  will  bncome  as  popular  as 
its  predecessors.  The  largest  Kew  plants  are  now 
4i  feet  high,  and  good  bushes.  The  home  of  the 
species  is  Albania,  and  it  was  first  introduced  in 
1899.— W.  Dallimorb. 

Deutzias    in     IMp.     Gumbleton's 
grapden,    Belgpove,   Queenstown.— 

The  following  species  and  hybrids  ot  Deutzia  are 
in  this  famous  garden  :  Species — 1).  soabra  vera, 
D.  VilmorinEe,  D.  Myriantha,  D  parviflora, 
I).  Sieboldi,  and  D.  discolor  purpurascens. 
Hybrids— D.  floribunda,  D.  grandiflora,  D.  major, 
D.  gracilis  campanulata,  D.  carminea,  D  eximia, 
D.  multiflora,  D.  rosea,  D.  venusta,  D.  robusta, 
D.  Lemoinei  (type),  D.  Avalanche,  D.  Boule  de 
Neige,  D.  rosa,  J),  compacta,  D.  FleurdePommier, 
D.  corymbiflora,  andD.  kalmiseflora — twenty -four 
in  all. 

Royal     Hopticultupal     Society's 
show   of  table   decopations.— Wmle 

there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  exhibition  of 
table  decorations,  bouquets,  &c. ,  to  be  held  by  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society,  at  the  Horticultural 
Hall,  on  June  20  next,  will  attract  wide  atten- 
tion, and  especially  that  of  ladies,  it  is  noticeable 
that  the  council,  in  arranging  the  schedule  of 
classes,  has  severely  limited  the  range  of  material 
that  can  be  employed  on  the  tables.  Thus  no 
ribbons,  coloured  paper,  mirrors,  or  similar 
adjuncts  will  be  permitted,  the  object  being 
evidently  to  treat  the  decorations  as  floral  solely, 
which  is  the  right  thing  for  a  Horticultural 
Society  to  do.  But  it  is  equally  probable  that 
ihese  exclusions  are  also  intended  to  keep  down 
cost  or  ostentatious  display,  and  that  pure  floral 
beauty  allied  to  simplicity  shall  be  the  domi- 
nant features.  Table  decoration,  by  the  aid  of 
flowers,  should  be  such  as  person-  of  moderate 
means  can  indulge  in  as  freely  as  the  rich  ; 
hence  the  cheapness  of  the  decoration  should,  if 
allied  to  real  floral  beauty,  weigh  well  with  the 
judges.  It  is  greatly  to  be  hoped  that  such  will 
be  the  case. — A.  D. 

An  ideal  fountain  Rose.— Next  to 

the  Garland,  which  perhaps  is  one  of  the  best 
varieties  to  grow  as  a  real  fountain  Rose,  I 
should  be  inclined  to  name  Aglaia.  Set  a  plant 
out  on  the  lawn  well  isolated,  tie  its  growths  up 
to  a  stake  the  first  year,  and  prune  very  little. 
Subsequent  growths  are  allowed  to  grow  at  will. 
In  three  or  four  years  a  perfect  drooping  specimen 
is  the  result.  Unfortunately  this  sort  is  shy 
blooming  for  the  first  three  years,  but  after  that, 
if  the  growths  are  opened  out  to  admit  light  and 
air,  it  will  blossom  as  freely  as  any  other  rambler. 
Another  excellent  Ruse  for  the  same  purpose  is 
Polyantha  grandiflora.  To  form  a  fountain  Rose 
take  four  short  stakes,  say  about  5  feet  high,  and 
place  them  around  the  bush,  having  them  facing 
north,  south,  east,  and  west.  Take  four  growths 
and  tie  them  out  to  each  of  the  four  stakes  ;  this 
will  form  the  basis.  The  growths,  instead  of 
being  tied  upright,  are  just  supported  in  their 
centre  so  that  their  extreme  ends  droop  to  the 
ground.  After  a  year  or  two  the  stakes  may  be 
removed  as  the  plants  will  not  need  their 
support.  — P. 

Fifty  grood  decopative  Chpysan- 

themums. — The  following  18  a  good  selection 
of  fiuy  Chrysanthemums  for  culture  under  glass 
for  decorative  purposes.  Twenty  Japanese ; 
Bronze  Soleil  d'Octobre,  bronzy  yellow  ;  Charles 
Davis,  rosy  bronze  ;  Dorothy'  Srward,  terracotta ; 


Edith  Shrimpton,  white  ;  Framfield  Pink ; 
Godfrey's  King,  reddish  cinnamon;  John 
Shrimpton,  bright  red  ;  Kentish  Yellow  ;  Louise, 
peach  pink  ;  M.  Chenon  de  Leche,  chestnut-red  ; 
Miss  Nelly  Pockett,  creamy  white;  Mme. 
Guatave  Henri,  ivory  white,  green  in  bud  ; 
Phcebus,  clear  yellow  ;  Soleil  d'Octobre,  bright 
yellow  ;  Source  d'Or,  oranpe  and  gold  ;  Viviand 
Morel,  deep  mauve ;  W.  H.  Lincoln,  yellow ; 
William  Seward,  deep  crimson  ;  William 
Tricker,  rose ;  and  Yellow  Source  d'Or.  Six 
incurved :  Empress  of  India,  pure  white ; 
Golden  George  Glenny  ;  Jardin  des  Plantes,  rich 
yellow ;  Mrs.  O.  Rundle,  pare  white  ;  Mathew 
Russell,  reddish  mahogany  ;  and  The  Colonel, 
chestnut-red.  Six  pompons  :  Mme.  Marthe,  pure 
white  ;  Mile.  Elise  Dordan,  silvery  pink  ;  Snow- 
drop, pure  white  ;  Victorine,  chestnut-brown  ; 
William  Kennedy,  crimson-amaranth  ;  and  Wil- 
liam Wesllake,  golden-yellow.  Six  recurved  : 
Chevalier  Domage,  bright  gold  ;  Cullingfordi, 
crimson-maroon;  Dr.  Sharpe,  magenta  crimson  ; 
Emperor  of  China,  while  ;  Golden  Christine, 
golden-bufi' ;  and  Orange  Annie  Salter.  Six 
single  :  Buttercup,  yellow  ;  Ladyemith,  pink  ; 
King  of  Siam,  crimson  ;  Mrs.  J.  French,  pure 
white  ;  Mary  Anderson,  blush  ;  and  Scarlet  Gem. 
Six  Anemone  :  George  Hawkins,  golden-yellow  ; 
La  Marguerite,  reddish  violet ;  Snowdrift,  white  ; 
Eu^fene  Lanjaulet,  yellow  ;  Firefly,  red ;  and 
Mme.  Montels,  white. 

The  Sweet  Sultan  foP  cutting.- 

Centaurea  suaveolensis  always  much  appitciated 
for  cutting,  and  the  bright  golden  yellow  flowers 
last  well  if  kept  quite  dry.  Last  season  we  saw 
other  additions  to  these  useful  flowers.  Messrs. 
Jarman  and  Co.  of  Chard,  Sjmerset,  exhibited 
several  distinct  coloured  varieties  at  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society's  meeting  on  August  1. 
A  pure  white  variety  named  The  Bride  received 
an  award  of  merit.  The  Bridegroom,  which  was 
of  a  delicate  shade  of  mauve,  or  heliotrope,  was 
also  worthy  of  note,  though  it  failed  to  gain  an 
award.  I  refer  to  these  now,  as  it  is  the  best 
time  to  sow  the  seed.  Sown  in  boxes  or  pots 
and  planted  out  later  they  come  into  flower 
rather  earlier  than  when  sown  in  the  ground. 
There  will,  however,  be  no  risk  in  sowing  in  the 
open  ground  any  time  when  the  weather  is 
favourable.  For  all  who  require  cut  bloom  for 
the  summer  months  the  Centaureas  are  valuable. 
I  think  I  have  previously  referred  to  the  fault  of 
wetting  the  blooms,  but  this  will  bear  repealing. 
I  have  heard  so  many  complaints  about  the 
flowers  not  lasting,  and  in  each  case  I  have  been 
assured  that  they  have  been  kept  moist,  which 
is  the  surest  way  of  making  them  go  ofi' 
quickly. — H. 

A  new  Coleus.— The  new  Coleus  shirensis 
from  British  Central  Africa  gi  ves  promise  ot  making 
a  uselul  addition  to  winter-flowering  greenhouse 
plants.  Soeds  of  it  were  forwarded  to  Kew  from 
Lomba,  by  Mr.  J.  McClounie,  in  1902.  From 
2i  feet  to  3  feet  in  height,  it  branches  freely  if 
the  points  of  the  shoots  are  removed  two  or 
three  times  during  the  growing  season.  It 
produces  an  inflorescence  from  nearly  every 
growth.  The  square  stems  are  thickly  covered 
with  dark  brown  spots.  The  leaves  average 
6  inches  in  length  and  4J  inches  in  width.  A 
curious  perfume  is  exhaled  from  them,  especi- 
ally if  rubbed  between  the  thumb  and  finger. 
The  inflorescence  is  terminal  6  inches  to  8  inches 
in  length.  Thickly  covered  with  buds  which 
open  in  succession,  each  inflorescence  lasts  a  long 
time  in  flower.  The  colour  of  the  flower  is  two 
shades  of  blue,  the  upper  part  being  much  Ughter 
than  the  lower.  Although  not  such  an  intense 
and  striking  colour  as  Coleus  thrysoideus,  the 
habit  of  the  plant  is  more  pleasing.  Readily 
propagated  by  cuttings,  it  can  be  grown  in  a  cool 
greenhouse  all  the  summer.  During  winter  it 
thrives  better  in  an  intermediate  house  till  the 
flowers  begin  to  open.  A  number  of  plants  are 
flowering  freely  in  several  of  the  houses  at 
Kew.- A.  O. 
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MOSS    ROSES. 

IT  seems  strange  that  such  an  interesting 
group  of  bush  Koses  should  receive 
so  little  consideration.  It  cannot  be 
that  they  are  not  valued,  because  a 
common  expression  one  hears  at  the 
exhibitions  is,  "Where  are  the  Moss 
Roses  ;  are  they  not  grown  novr  ?  "  The  fact 
is,  the  craze  for  perpetual-flovcering  Roses 
and  the  great  advance  in  the  Hybrid  Teas 
have  to  some  extent  crowded  out  the  Moss  and 
other  beautiful  Roses.  For  their  association 
alone  there  should  be  a  bed  or  border  of  Moss 
'  Roses  in  every  garden.  The  plants  should  be 
on  their  own  roots — that  is,  raised  from 
layers,  a  mode  of  propagation  which  admir- 
ably suits  them.  A  few  of  the  freer-blooming 
sorts  do  well  as  standards  or  half  standards, 
but  the  majority  should  be  grown  in  bush 
form. 

Moss  Roses  pay  for  rich  culture,  that  is  to 
say,  well-tilled  ground  and  manure  freely 
applied.  An  open  spot  is  essential,  for  if 
treated  as  shrubbery  Roses  green  fly  and 
other  pests  are  troublesome. 

Pruning  Moss  Roses. 
Moss  Roses  should  be  pruned  rather  close 
unless  it  is  desired  to  grow  them  as  a  low 


hedge,  one  or  two  sorts,  such  as  Blanche 
Moreau,  being  particularly  suited  to  this 
mode  of  culture.  When  planted  for  this 
purpose  leave  the  plants  a  good  length  the 
first  season,  say  2|  feet  to  3  feet  high. 
Subsequent  prunings  will  be  more  on  the 
close-pruning  plan  which  we  adopt  with  the 
Hybrid  Perpetuals.  As  single  or  isolated 
bushes  the  Moss  Rose  is  pretty ;  in  pillar  form 
it  is  also  good. 

The  so-called  perpetual-flowered  sorts  are 
almost  a  misnomer,  the 'blossoms  after  July 
being  few  and  far  between,  and  what  there 
are  do  not  shine  when  there  is  such  a 
galaxy  of  beauty  all  around. 

The  Best  Moss  Roses. 

A  dozen  of  the  best  sorts  to  grow  are  : 
Blanche  Moreau,  Celina,  Common,  Comtesse 
de  Murinais,  Crested,  Gloire  des  Mosseuses, 
Gracilis,  James  Veitch,  Little  Gem,  Mme. 
Edouard  Dry,  Salet,  and  White  Bath.  There 
is  a  novelty  of  last  season  named  Venus 
which  is  very  promising.  P- 


partakes  largely  of  the  sturdy  vigour  of 
the  first-named,  the  pollen  parent  evidently 
giving,  as  it  generally  does,  the  beautiful 
colouring.  Goldquelle  was  produced  from 
Kaiserin  Augusta  Victoria  and  that  wonder- 
ful golden  -  orange  Rose  Mme.  Eugene 
Verdier,  so  that  altogether  the  variety 
under  notice  has  a  remarkable  combination 
of  progenitors.  As  I  hinted  before,  Frau 
L.  Rautenstrauch  should  be  grown  under 
glass.  It  will  compare  favourably  with  any 
of  the  Hybrid  Teas  used  for  that  purpose, 
and  although  they  are,  without  doubt,  the 
best  group  to  force  for  cutting,  there  are 
several  sorts  that  could  well  be  dispensed 
with  now  that  the  collection  is  being  so 
rapidly  enriched  with  worthier  Roses.       P. 


One  of  the  nkwkr  hybrid  tea  roses  (frad  uu.a  radtknstrauoh). 


ROSE     FRAU     LILLA     RAUTEN 

STRAUCH. 
The  marvellous  free-flowering  character  of 
this  beautiful  Rose  should  commend  it  to  all 
who  cultivate  Roses  for  the  garden.  It  is 
beautiful  both  in  form  and  colour,  and  is 
suitable  for  exhi- 
bition. Perhaps 
under  glass  we  see 
the  beautiful 
colouring  to  per- 
fection.  Here 
there  is  developed 
quite  a  rich  Apri- 
cot yellow,  not  so 
marked  upon  the 
blossoms  produced 
outdoors,  unless 
it  be  towards 
autumn.  The  form 
of  this  Rose  is 
very  regular,  there 
being  that  charm- 
ing  circular 
arrangement  of 
the  petals  so  much 
admired.  The 
general  eSect  of 
the  mass  of  bloom 
would  be  flesh 
white,  for  it  is 
only  in  close 
examination  we 
see  the  other 
lovely  tints  that 
this  Rose  pos- 
sesses. It  IS  a 
good  grower,  and 
that  should  be 
remembered  when 
making  up  an 
order  for  garden 
Roses.  One  gets 
tired  of  the  dwarf, 
stumpy  growers  of 
the  Mildred  Grant 
type,  however 
glorious  the  bloom 
may  be. 

The  Rose  under 
notice  was  the 
result  of  a  cross 
between  Caroline 
Testout  and 
Goldquelle.     It 


HOW   TO   GROW  MARECHAL   NIEL 

ROSES. 
Or  its   colour,  without  a   rival,   this    Rose 
possesses   traits    quite    its   own,   and  must 
be   treated    in    matters  cultural   not    as    a 
true  Tea-scented   kind,  nor   as  a  Noisette. 
In  all  respects  it  stands  alone.    To  obtain 
it  in  its  glory  it    should  be   grown  under 
glass.     Still  I    can  call  to  mind    the   first 
perfect  flowers  I  saw,  which  were  on  a  tree 
growing  against  a  cottage  in  Sussex.    Now, 
to  those    who   contemplate  making  a  start 
with  Mar6chal  Niel,  the  first  consideration 
will  be  what   kind  of  tree    is  the   best  to 
procure.     I    recommend    one    budded  as  a 
standard  on  the  common  Brier,  those  worked 
as  dwarf  plants  being  found  more  liable  to 
canker,  and  those  on  their  own  roots  less 
vigorous  in  growth.      All  Roses  delight  in  a 
soil  that  is  known  as  yellow  loam.    Mix  with 
this  some  charcoal  and  make  a  border,  not 
large  (say  a  yard  square  for  one  tree),  but 
well  drained.     Plant  the  tree  at  once  and  cut 
back  all  growths  to  about  3  inches,  for  blooms 
must  not  be  expected  the  first  year.    This 
Rose  is  not  perpetual  flowering,  as  the  greater 
portion  of  Teas  and  Noisettes  are.    It  gives 
one  crop  and  an  occasional  bloom  during 
the    season.      What  is  required    are    long, 
strong  shoots,  made  one  year,  to  flower  at 
every  joint  the  next,  and  close  pruning  must 
be  practised  to  secure  these.     It  matters  not 
how  old  the  tree  may  be  ;  after  the  flowers 
have  been  gathered,  which  would  be  (under 
glass)  about  May,  all  growths  should  be  cut 
back. 

I  have  watched  the  progress  of  many 
fine  specimens  of  the  Marechal  Niel  in 
various  parts  of  the  country,  and,  without 
exception,  those  showing  health  and  vigour 
have  been  thus  annually  pruned  ;  therefore 
cut  back  close  in  the  first  place,  and  one  item 
towards  success  is  secured.  Others  hardly 
less  important,  such  as  air-giving  and  water- 
ing, must  also  be  mastered. 

One  of  the  pests  to  Roses  is  mildew.  Cold 
draughts  and  changes  in  temperature  assist 
its  spreading.  Ventilate,  then,  from  the  top 
of  the  house  only.  When  the  Rose  is  in 
a  house  of  mixed  subjects  this  is,  of  course, 
a  difliculty,  but  then  even  the  front  ventilators 
near  the  tree  need  not  be  opened.  I  have  a 
greenhouse  in  which  Roses  are  chiefly  grown, 
and  seldom  when  growing  do  I  allow  any 
air  to  pass  through  the  front  lights.  The 
foliage,  path,  and  walls  are  kept  in  a  semi- 
saturated  condition  till  autumn ;  then,  and, 
of  course,  while  in  bloom,  the  ventilators  are 
thrown  open  to  ripen  the  wood.  At  the  rest- 
ing period  in  winter  and  after  pruning,  the 
trees  should  be  kept  dry  at  the  root,  but  when 
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growing  free]y  it  is  hardly  possible  to  over- 
water  the  Mari§ohalNie],  nor  should  something 
in  the  way  of  stimulants  be  forgotten  when 
the  bloom-buds  are  swelling.  The  deep 
colour  cannot  be  obtained,  at  least  under 
glass,  from  any  but  strong  healthy  shoots, 
which  should  be  allowed  ample  room  between 
trellis  and  glass — the  same  conditions  as  are 
applicable  to  the  production  of  finely-coloured 
Grapes,  Peaches,  and  so  on. 

Those  who  require  this  Eose  for  exhibition 
in  July  must,  however,  have  it  outside,  and 
there  is  no  reason  why,  in  the  great  majority 
of  the  counties  of  Britain,  it  should  not 
succeed.  I  have  recollections  of  many  fine 
trees  in  the  South,  and  oftentimes  envy  the 
excellent  positions  the  warm  sides  of  out- 
houses of  farms  afford  when  visiting  country 
places.  A  high  wall  for  its  long  shoots  is 
requisite,  and  close  pruning  back  after  bloom- 
ing may  be  practised.  As  a  standard,  too, 
where  the  growth  may  be  loosely  trained  by 
driving  stakes  into  the  ground  to  tie  to,  is 
another  form.  It  has  been  budded  on 
established  trees  of  the  Gloire  de  Dijon  with 
marked  success.  That  worst  of  all  ills  this 
fine  Kose  is  heir  to— canker— seldom  visits 
the  outdoor  plants,  but  under  glass  it  is 
always  with  us.  It  strikes  a  standard  tree 
less  often  than  the  dwarf  budded.  The 
moment  it  appears  my  plan  has  been  to  root 
out  the  tree  and  begin  afresh.  S.  C. 


C  H  R  Y  S  A  NT^H  E  M  U  M  S. 

NEW  JAPANESE  CHKYSANTHEMUMS. 
Novelties  or  the  Past  Season. 

QUITE  an  interesting  number  of 
k  Japanese  novelties  were  staged 
I  before  the  floral  committee  of 
f  the  National  Chrysanthemum 
Society  from  late  October  till 
early  December  last  season,  and 
^  many  were  given  the  society's 
first-class  certificate.  The  varieties  in  the  eub- 
joined  list  will,  doubtless,  be  represented  in 
typical  condition  at  next  season's  shows  : 

Mrs.  R.  Hooper  Pearson. — A  beautiful  example 
of  what  an  exmbition  flower  should  be,  having 
long  florets  of  good  breadth  and  substance  ;  it  is 
a  large  and  deep  flower  of  drooping  form.  Colour, 
rich  canary  yellow,  tinted  chestnut.  First-class 
certificate,  October  23. 

Magnificent. — This  is  a  very  handsome  flower 
for  exhibition.    The  florets  are  very  long,  broad, 
and  curling,  making  a  large  drooping  and  spread 
ing  flower.     Colour,  deep  crimson,  with  nankeen 
yellow  reverse.     Quite  distinct. 

Mrs.  Walter  Jinks. — Another  very  large,  neat, 
and  attractive  flower  of  drooping  form.  Florets, 
long  and  of  medium  width.  Colour,  bright 
reddish  rose.  First-class  certificate,  November  1. 
Alge/mon  Davis. — This  was  sent  out  last  spring. 
It  is  a  superb  exhibition  flower  of  comparatively 
easy  culture,  having  rather  broad,  reflexing 
florets  of  good  length,  building  a  flower  of  large 
size.  Colour,  bronzy  yellow,  slightly  shaded 
chestnut.     First-class  certificate. 

F.  O.  Oliver. — This  is  a  flower  of  Japanese 
incurved  form,  with  long,  broad,  slightly  twisting 
and  curling  florets  of  great  substance,  which 
incurve  at  the  ends.  Because  of  its  reputed  easy 
culture  it  is  sure  to  become  popular.  Colour, 
pale  rosy  lilac  inside  the  florets,  and  silvery  lilac 
reverse.     First-class  certificate,  October  23. 

Norman  Davis. — This  is  best  described  as  a 
glorified  Henry  Perkins,  which,  in  many  respects, 
it  resembles.  The  florets  are  exceptionally  long 
and  broad,  building  a  large  and  striking  flower. 
Colour,  rich  chestnut  -  crimson,  with  golden 
reverse.  This  variety  is  a  cross  between  Henry 
Perkins  and  Lord  Ludlow,  both  popular  Japanese 


varieties.     First-class   certifi- 
cate, October  23. 

Miss  Godrington. — One  of 
the  most  effociive  flowers  of 
the  season,  and  likely  to  be  a 
popular  sort  in  years  to  come. 
As  represented  by  Mr.  H. 
Perkins,  the  raiser,  it  is  a 
bloom  of  Japanese  reflexed 
form,  and  is  of  even  build  and 
full.  The  colour  is  best  des- 
cribed as  a  striking  butter 
yellow,  and  as  such  is  worthy 
of  special  notice  ;  beautiful  for 
large  vases.  First-class  cer- 
tificate, October  23. 

Mrs.  Frank  Penn. — This  is 
a  Japanese  reflexed  sort,  with 
fairly  long  florets  of  medium 
width.  The  colour  may  be 
described  as  rich  yellow  with 
greenish  centre.  It  is  a  seed- 
ling from  the  pretty  Japanese 
■ariety  Countess  of  Arran. 
From  what  could  be  seen  of 
the  flowers,  a  second  crown- 
bud  selection  from  an  early 
April  stopping  should  be 
made.  First-class  certificate. 
National  Chrysanthemum 
Society,  October  23. 

Reginald  Vallis. — A  charm- 
ing flower,  of  drooping  form, 
enormous  size,  and  capital 
substance.  Florets,  fairly 
broad  and  of  great  depth, 
pleasingly  curling  at  the  ends. 
Colour,  a  pleasing  shade  of 
bright  rose.  First-class  cer- 
tificate, November  1. 

F.  J.  Brooks — This  is  already  a  popular  sort, 
and  there  is  little  doubt  it  has  come  to  stay  for 
some  time.  The  flower  belongs  to  the  Japanese 
incurved  section,  having  long  broad  incurvins 
florets,  building  a  very  full  exhibition  bloom. 
Colour,  purple-crimson  inside,  as  revealed  by  the 
drooping  and  slightly  curling  florets,  with  silvery 
plum  reverse.  First-claps  certificate,  October  23 
Mme  Marguerite  de  Mons. — This  is  one  of  the 
few  good  Continental  sorts  of  the  past  season 
It  is  a  large  exhibition  flower,  that  is  disposed 
to  open  rather  later  than  others.  The  florets 
are  broad  and  pointed.  Colour,  blush  white. 
First-class  certificate,  October  23. 

Beatrice  May. — As  seen  on  October  23  last, 
when  this  variety  gained  a  first-class  cBrtifioate, 
the  flowers  did  not  appear  to  be  generally  liked, 
but,  if  the  buds  be  limed  difierently,  to  bring 
the  flowering  period  a  fortnight  later,  they  will 
be  generally  appreciated.  The  flowers  are  large 
and  full,  having  long,  rather  narrow  florets. 
Colour,  white,  flushed  a  rosy  mauve  tint. 

Mrs.  D.  Willis  James.— K  very  attractive 
Japanese  incurved  exhibition  flower.  Florets, 
long  and  broad,  pleasingly  twisting  and  inter- 
twining. Later  flowers  are  of  a  beautiful  Japanese 
incurved  form.  Colour,  bright  chestnut  with 
golden  reverse.  Useful  variety  when  grown  for 
decorations.     First-class  certificate,  October  23. 

Frank  Greenfield. — This  is  said  to  be  a  seedling 
from  Miss  Mildred  Ware,  which  variety  it  some- 
what resembles.  Florets  of  good  length  and 
medium  width,  making  a  pleasing  Japanese 
reflexed  flower  of  drooping  form.  Colour,  rosy 
cerise  with  silvery  reverse — a  somewhat  novel 
colour.  First-class^  certificate,  National  Chry- 
santhemum Societyf*Ootober  23 

Mme,  R.  Oberthur.  —  Another  ivory-white 
flower  of  Continental  origin.  It  is  of  Japanese 
reflexed  form,  having  long,  rather  narrow,  florets, 
curling  at  the  ends,  and  drooping.  First-class 
certificate,  November  20. 

British  Empire.  —  A  large  and  handsome 
Japanese  reflexed  flower  of  drooping  form,  and 
of  easy  culture.  As  exhibited  on  November  20 
last,  when  the  National  Chrysanthemum  Society 
gave  it  a  first-class  certificate,  it  was  acknowle  dged 


THE   BOG   VIOLET   (PINGUICnLA   VULGARIS)   GROWN   IN  A   PAN. 


on  all  hands  to  be  a  distinct  acquisition.  Florets, 
long,  and  of  medium  breadth.  Colour,  reddish- 
chestnut  on  an  orange-yellow  ground.  Distinctly 
promising. 

John  Peed. — This  is  one  of  the  giant  blooms 
of  the  season,  but,  as  represented,  it  could  not 
be  regarded  as  either  refined  or  pleasing.  A  later 
bud  selection,  however,  would  doubtless  com- 
pletely alter  its  character.  Fbrets,  broad, 
rather  flat,  and  straight,  or  erect.  Colour, 
white,  freely  tinted  rosy  lilac.  First-class  certifi- 
cate, November  20. 

Katie  Palgrave.  —  Another  good  type  of 
Japanese  incurved  bloom,  having  long,  fairly 
broad  petals,  pleasingly  curling,  and  building  up 
a  deep,  massive-looking  flower  of  good  form. 
Colour,  ivory-white,  becoming  rich  towards  the 
centre.  First-class  certificate.  D.  B.  Crane, 
(To  be  continued.) 


ALPINE    PLANTS    IN    PANS. 


A 


illustrated  article  in  a  recent  number 
of  The  Garden  on  alpine  plants  in 
pots  suggested  to  me  to  send  the 
enclosed  photograph  of  the  Butter- 
wort  (Pinguicula).  The  illustration 
depicts  one  of  two  pans  of  this  pretty 
little  wilding  ;  all  were  produced  from  four  plants 
collected  twoyearspreviously.  The  very  numerous 
bulbils  produced  the  first  year  were  sepirated, 
and  the  largest  only  planted  the  last  week  in 
February.  They  soon  started  into  growth  when 
brought  into  the  shelter  of  a  cold  sunless  green- 
house. The  first  blooms  opened  the  second  week 
in  May,  and  both  pans  appeared  similar  to  that 
in  the  illustration  at  the  end  of  May,  The  earliest 
blooms  began  to  fall  in  early  June,  so  that  for 
several  weeks  the  pretty  violet  blossoms,  standing 
well  above  the  yellow  green  foliage,  formed 
extremely  interesting  groups  and  were  greatly 
admired.  In  a  collection  of  plants  sent  from  the 
Glasgow  Botanic  Gardens  last  year  to  the 
Edinburgh  Flower  Show  I  saw  Pinguicula  oordata 
with  large  rose-coloured  flowers.  For  years  I 
grew   common  hardy  and    wild  plants  iu  paus, 
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especially  bog  plants,  such  as  Sundew  (Drosera), 
Grass  of  Parnassus  (Parnassia  palustris),  &c. 
Saxifrages  and  Semper viTums  also,  which  quickly 
overflowed  and  concealed  the  rims,  and  flowered 
profusely.  I  was  induced  to  experiment  in  these 
things  in  order  to  show  poor  people,  and  especially 
children,  that  they  need  neither  buy  expensive 
plants  nor  even  have  a  garden,  and  yet  might 
possess  beautiful  and  interesting  flowers  with  a 
minimum  of  trouble  and  space. 

Portobello,  N.B.  W.  T.  Bashfokd. 


THE    FRUIT    GARDEN. 

FALLEN    LEAVES    FOR    COVERING 
VINE    BORDERS. 

IN  the  majority  of  gardens  it  is  the  custom 
at  this  season  of  the  year  to  cover  the 
inside  borders  of  vineries  with  straw  or 
stable-manure.  Now  I  should  like  to  say 
a  few  words  in  favour  of  leaves  as  a  cover- 
ing for  both  Vine  and  Peach  house  borders  ; 
there  are  always  plenty  of  leaves  to  be  had  at 
this  time.  I  first  saw  leaves  used  as  a  covering 
in  a  large  garden  in  the  North  of  England,  where 
fruit  of  all  kinds  is  exceptionally  well  grown. 
As  soon  as  the  houses  were  washed  and  every- 
thing was  ready  for  starting  the  vinery,  we 
covered  the  whole  of  the  border  with  leaves 
which,  when  firmly  trodden,  would  be  about 
18  inches  deep.  In  a  short  time  the  leaves  began 
to  heat  and  induced  the  roots  to  come  to  the 
surface,  and  what  pleases  a  gardener  more  than 
to  see  plenty  of  surface  roots  on  his  vinery 
borders.  If  the  leaves  are  left  on  the  whole  year 
they  will  be  beneficial  in  many  ways;  besides 
always  looking  neat  and  clean,  they  save  watering 
the  borders  so  often.  I  have  used  them  on  Fig 
and  Peach  house  borders  whenever  I  have  had 
the  opportunity,  with  very  good  results,  for  the 
leaves  undoubtedly  bring  the  roots  to  the  surface. 
It  is  no  use  putting  on  a  slight  covering  of  leaves  ; 
they  must  be  trodden  down  at  least  1  foot  thick 
and  more,  if  possible,  then  when  you  come  to 
examine  the  border  in  the  autumn  it  will  in  moat 
cases  be  found  a  network  of  roots. 

The  Gardens,  Bid.  B.  G.  J. 

[We  confess  to  some  feeling  of  surprise  on 
reading  that  "  it  is  customary  at  this  time  of 
year  to  cover  the  inside  borders  of  vineries  with 
straw  or  stable- manure."  That  may,  however, 
be  common  practice  so  far  North  as  you  are,  but 
it  is  far  from  being  so  in  the  South.  Practice 
alone  may  be  different,  for  local  climatic  con- 
ditions may  render  this  covering  of  inside  borders 
essential.  But  if  the  latter  be  the  case,  we  can 
well  understand  that  a  thick  covering  of  clean 
tree  leaves,  giving  off  no  offensive  odour  or 
spasmodic  heat,  but  simply  a  gentle  and  an 
enduring  warmth,  would  be  best.  Still,  there  is 
danger  with  a  big  bulk  of  leaves  of  importing 
into  vineries  a  good  deal  of  insect  life.  It  is  well 
to  cover  outdoor  borders  in  the  winter,  especially 
where  exposed  to  excessive  rains  or  snowfalls. 
It  is,  however,  now  not  often  that  we  suffer  thus 
in  the  South,  and  at  the  most  a  light  covering 
suffices.  Best  of  all  to  furnish  protection  are 
straw-thatched  hurdles,  as  these  can  be  laid  on 
easily  and  be  removed  as  easily  in  the  spring, 
when  the  admission  of  the  sun's  warmth  to  the 
border  and  vine  roots  is  of  the  first  moment.  In 
market  establishments,  where  Grapes  are  grown 
in  enormous  quantities,  it  is  common  practice  to 
place  over  the  borders,  all  inside,  a  thin  layer  of 
horse-manure  after  the  fruit  has  begun  to  swell, 
hut  these  mulchings  do  not  interfere  with  the 
occasional  dressings  of  artificial  manures,  given 
to  enable  the  surface  roots  to  feed  freely,  and  the 
Vines  to  carry  truly  wonderful  crops. — Ed.] 

PRUNING    BUSH    FRUIT    TREES. 

GOOSEBEERIES. 

I  RARELY  prune  my  Gooseberry  bushes,  unless  to 
keep  the  shoots  clear  of  the  ground.    By  not  using 


the  knife  in  the  centre  of  the  bush,  we  are  seldom 
troubled  with  suckers  or  too  thick  growth  ;  in 
faot,  I  like  to  see  some  strong  young  growth 
springing  up,  in  some  cases  reaching  5  feet,  as  it 
adds   to   the   height  and  productiveness   of  the 
bush.     If  the  middle  appears  thick  in  winter, 
the  weight  of  fruit  will  open  it  out  in  summer, 
and  besides,  we  have  been  visited  the  past  few 
springs  with  very  severe  frosts,   thin   bushes  of 
some  varieties  having  been  denuded  of  fruit,  the 
only  berries  entirely  escaping  injury  being  those 
in  the  middle  of  a  thick  bush.     Of  course,  if  you 
once  commence  using  the  knife  much  in  a  Goose- 
berry bush,  you  must  follow  it  up,  as  there  will 
be  difficulty  in  getting  at  the  berries,  owing  to 
the  mass  of  young  shoots.     In  gardens  proper, 
attention  must  be  paid  to   the  neatness  of  the 
bushes  for  appearance  sake,  especially  when  they 
are  by  the  sides  of  the  walk.     On  the  other 
hand,    a    well-manured,    unpruned    Gooseberry 
bush,   with  its  immense  crop  of   berries,   is   a 
greater  source  of  gratification  than   the   close- 
pruned,  neat,   but  comparatively  unproductive 
specimens  so  often  met  with. 
Currants. 
With  Black  Currants  we  must  prune,  or  rather 
cut  away  old  wood,  to  secure  strong  young  growth 
for  preservation  and  productiveness  of  bush,  and 
we  must  have  room  to  get  amongst  them.    Apply 
more  manure  and  prune  less  if  you  want  bush 
fruit  in  quantity.     There  is  no  necessity,  as  with 
Apples,  for  the  sun's  rays  to  reach  the  fruit ;  in 
fact,  too  much   direct  sunshine  is  injurious  to 
young     green     Gooseberries ;     it     turns     them 
brown.   Bed  Currants  should  generally  be  pinched 
back  in  summer,  but  my  bushes  (Raby  Castle, 
strong,  sturdy,  and  prolific)  have  neither  been 
pruned   nor  pinched  since  they  came  from  the 
nursery,  and  certainly  pruning  could  not  improve 
them.     The  simplest  way  to  treat 

Raspberries 
if  they  are  to  be  supported  (though  in  large 
plantations  they  are  cut  low  and  supports  dis- 
pensed with)  is  to  have  them  in  rows,  say,  5  feet 
apart,  running  some  string,  thatch  twine,  or  other 
material  each  side  of  row,  fastening  to  stakes 
every  2  yards  or  3  yards.  In  pruning  I  prefer 
to  cut  the  canes,  according  to  size,  to  a  height 
of  from  2  feet  to  5  feet,  which  gives  a  more 
regular  crop  and  more  room  for  the  fruit  than 
when  all  of  one  length,  as  most  of  the  fruit 
springs  from  the  upper  buds  of  the  cane. 

W, 
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FORMATION  AND  CARE  OF 

LAWNS. 

(Continued   from   page    S5.J 
Choice    of    Seeds. 
OTWITHSTANDING 
advance    which 
during    the    last 


N 


great 
made 


the 
has  been 
few  years,  even 
now  only  the  most  acute  observers 
realise  the  immense  importance 
attaching  to  the  selection  and 
relative  proportion  of  grasses  in  the  formation 
of  a  lawn.  It  must  be  remembered  that  grasses 
vary  considerably  in  vigour  and  to  some 
extent  in  habit  according  to  their  surroundings, 
and  with  the  object  of  getting  the  best  results 
the  peculiar  conditions  of  each  particular  caee 
must  be  carefully  considered.  A  knowledge, 
therefore,  of  the  native  or  indigenous  herbage 
of  the  district  is  often  essential  to  success. 
There  is  no  great  difiioulty  in  recognising  a 
grass  when  it  is  in  flower  in  the  hedgerow  or  in 
a  meadow,  but  in  the  case  of  turf  no  such  guide 
is  available,  and  consequently  a  certain  amount 
of  botanical  knowledge  and  experience  are 
necessary,  with  a  view  of  determining  the  species 
of  which  it  is  composed. 

The  plan  of  creating  a  lawn  by  the  sowing  of 
one  kind  of  grass  only  is  never  now  adopted  by  a 
practical  gardener.  However  suitable  a  particular 


variooy  may  be  for  the  soil  for  which  it  is 
intended,  it  can  never  give  satisfaction  alone, 
because  there  is  no  one  grass  in  perfection  all 
the  year  round,  and  plants  of  the  same  grass 
generally  remain  isolated  and  refuse  to  grow 
together. 

To  the  amateur  the  knowledge  of  the  varieties 
of  grasses  specially  suitable  for  the  formation  of 
lawns  is  of  the  greatest  importance.  Perennial 
Rye  Grass  is  probably  still  employed  more  largely 
than  any  other  grass.  With  the  demand,  how- 
ever, for  turf  far  finer  in  quality  than  was  ever 
thought  of  a  few  years  ago,  the  use  of  Perennial 
Rye  Grass  has  diminished. 

In  addition  to  Perennial  Rye  Grass  a  few  of 
the  more  important  species  are  :  Poa  pratensis 
(Smooth-stalked  Meadow  Grass),  Festuca  rubra 
(Red  Fescue),  Festuea  duriuscula  (Hard  Fescue), 
Cynosurus  cristatus  (Crested  Dogstail),  Festuca 
ovina  (True  Sheep's  Fescue),  Festuca  ovina 
tenuifolia  (Fine-leaved  Sheep's  Fescue),  Poa 
trivialis  (Rough-stalked  Meadow  Grass),  Poa 
nemoralis  (Wood  Meadow  Grass),  and  Achillea 
Millefolium  (Yarrow  or  Milfoil). 

I  cannot  leave  the  question  of  the  particular 
species  of  value  in  the  composition  of  a  lawn 
mixture  without  referring  very  briefly  to  the 
desirability  or  otherwise  of  including  clovers. 

There  is  probably  no  question  relative  to  lawns 
upon  which  there  is  so  much  difference  of  opinion. 
Some  people  insist  upon  their  inclusion  in  every 
mixture,  while  others  have  a  pronounced 
antipathy  to  them.  Speaking  generally,  however, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  they  should  be  avoided  on 
tennis  courts,  where  it  is  all-important  that  the 
ball  should  rise  quickly  and  truly  from  the 
surface.  On  the  other  hand,  in  lawns  for  general 
purposes  clover  is  advantageous  the  first  year 
after  sowing,  in  that  it  quickly  covers  the 
ground,  and  will  make  the  use  of  the  lawn 
possible  earlier  than  if  grasses  alone  had  been 
sown.  Here  again,  however,  the  constant  and 
careful  use  of  the  mowing-machine  is  essential,  or 
the  plant  may  become  strong  and  unsightly. 

The  proportions  in  which  these  various  grasses 
and  clovers  should  be  ustd  very  largely  depend 
on  local  conditions,  and  I  have  often  seen  an 
identical  mixture  of  seeds,  sent  at  the  same  time 
of  year  to  two  different  places,  with  the  same 
object  in  view,  produce  widely  different  results, 
from  no  fault  whatever  of  those  who  have  had  to 
do  the  practical  work,  but  solely  on  account  of  the 
variation  in  the  character  of  the  two  soils  and 
climatic  conditions. 

Qdantity  of  Seed  to  Sow. — Whether  clovers 
are  included  in  the  mixture  or  no,  it  is  unneces- 
sary for  me  to  emphasise  the  importance  of  sowing 
new  and  pure  seeds  of  strong  germinating  power, 
but  a  generous  seeding  is  always  advisable  in 
order  to  smother  the  annual  weeds,  and  it  should 
be  remembered  that  the  fine  grasses  of  which  a 
lawn  is  composed  do  not  tiller  out  to  the  same 
extent  as  the  larger  pasture  varieties.  At  least 
four  bushels  to  the  acre  should  be  sown,  and  this 
quantity  may  be  considerably  increased  with 
every  advantage  to  the  lawn,  for  the  closer  the 
plants  are  crowded  together  the  finer  will  be  the 
quality  of  the  herbage. 

Sowing. 
The  best  time  at  which  to  sow  in  order  to 
obtain  the  finest  results  has  always  been  a 
debatable  point,  some  preferring  the  spring  and 
others  the  autumn.  Generally  speaking,  how- 
ever, sowing  may  take  place  any  time  between 
the  middle  of  March  and  the  end  of  September, 
provided,  of  course,  favourable  weather  is  ex- 
perienced. When  spring  sowing  is  resorted  to, 
it  is  wise  to  complete  the  operation  before  the 
commencement  of  May,  in  view  of  the  proba- 
bility of  a  dry  period  setting  in,  while  autumn 
sowing  cannot  be  generallj'  recommended  after 
the  end  of  September  or  middle  of  October  owing 
to  the  danger  of  early  frosts.  Personally,  how- 
ever, I  am  in  favour  of  autumn  sowing,  as  the 
damp,  mild  weather  usually  experienced  in 
October  is  an  ideal  condition  for  the  germination 
of  grass  ceeds,  and  there  is  far  better  chance  of 
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setting  a  thoroughly  good  lawn  for  use  the 
following  summer  than  when  sowing  is  delayed 
until  the  spring.  However  perfect  a  mixture 
may  be,  no  success  can  be  expected  unless  seed  ia 
sown  by  someone  conversant  with  the  operation. 
Two  sowings  at  right  angles  to  each  other  are 
always  preferable  to  one,  and  naturally  a  quiet 
day  is  essential,  as  grass  seeds  are  very  light  and 
oannot  be  distributed  evenly  in  a  wind.  After 
sowing  the  soil  should  be  carefully  raked,  but 
this  operation  must  be  done  very  lightly,  as 
grass  seeds  will  not  germinate  unless  close  to  the 
surface,  and  afterwards  a  double  rolling  at  right 
angles  will  be  necessary.  The  first  three  essen- 
tials to  the  seeds  after  sowing  has  taken  place 
are  air,  moisture,  and  light,  each  of  which  plays 
its  beneficent  part  in  assisting  germination.  As 
soon,  however,  as  the  grass  is  above  ground  it 
requires  most  careful  treatment.  The  quality  of 
the  future  turf  will  largely  depend  on  whether 
the  processes  of  cutting  and  rolling  are  com- 
menced soon  enough,  and  carried  out  systemati- 
cally and  intelligently  afterwards. 

When  young,  the  grass  must  never  be  mown 
by  a  machine,  but  should  be  topped  with  a  scythe, 
and  this  should  be  done  frequently  until  the 
plants  tiller  out  and  become  sufficiently  strong 
to  bear  the  mowing-machine.  Even  then,  how- 
ever, great  care  should  be  taken  to  see  that  the 
machine  is  in  perfect  order,  and  that  the  knives 
are  set  correctly  and  so  sharp  as  not  to  pull  up 
the  young  plants.  Meanwhile  the  roller  also  must 
be  in  constant  use,  and  no  firm  turf  is  obtainable 
without  it. 

Mossy  Turf. 

One  of  the  most  frequent  causes  of  annoy- 
ance in  old  turf  is  moss,  which  makes  its 
appearance  freely  under  certain  conditions,  and 
is  almost  invariably  due  to  indifferent  drainage 
and  consequent  sourness  of  soil.  When  moss 
becomes  really  bad  the  drainage  has  probably 
become  defective,  and  it  is  a  serious  question 
whether,  despite  the  cost  and  the  outlay  entailed, 
it  may  not  be  true  economy  to  have  the  drains 
up  and  entirely  relay  them.  If  this  is  out  of  the 
question,  however,  the  quality  of  the  turf  may  be 
greatly  improved  by  severely  tearing  the  surface 
with  an  iron  tooth  rake  to  detach  the  moss. 
Such  moss  should  be  collected  and  destroyed  by 
burning.  A  compost  of  fine  soil,  slaked  lime, 
and  well-rotted  manure  sifted  through  a  half-inch- 
mesh  sieve  and  applied  as  a  dressing  to  a  depth 
not  exceeding  half  an  inch,  and  followed  by  an 
application  of  bone-meal  at  the  rate  of  4oz.  to  the 
square  yard,  will  prove  most  beneficial.  This 
should  be  raked  carefully  over  and  well  rolled 
down. 

Weeds. 

As  all  those  who  own  a  lawn  know  to  their 
cost,  it  is  astonishing  in  how  short  a  time  a 
lawn  will  be  disfigured  by  the  appearance  of 
plants  of  various  kinds  of  weeds,  such  as  Dande- 
lion, Plantain,  Thistle,  and  Daisy.  Some  of  the 
seeds  of  these  weeds  are  introduced  by  birds, 
others  are  blown  by  the  wind.  Various  sugges- 
tions have  been  made  for  their  extermination, 
but,  unfortunately,  there  is  no  really  satisfactory 
way  of  getting  rid  of  them  except  by  manual 
labour.  They  are,  however,  far  more  easily  dealt 
with  in  a  young  state  than  after  they  have  bsen 
allowed  to  mature.  Undoubtedly  a  certain 
amount  of  good  can  be  done  by  dipping  a  wooden 
skewer  into  sulphuric  acid,  strong  carbolic  acid, 
or  one  of  the  liquid  weed  destroyers,  and  plunging 
it  into  the  centre  of  the  plant.  There  is  always, 
however,  the  danger  of  killing  grass  as  well,  in 
addition  to  which  such  preparations  need  very 
careful  use,  or  serious  consequences  may  follow  to 
the  operator.  There  ia  one  other  cause  of  annoy- 
ance in  old  lawns  with  which  owners  do  not 
always  know  how  to  deal.  Sometimes  hollows 
appear  through  the  sinking  of  the  turf.  In  the 
case  of  newly-made  lawns  the  turf  is  generally 
not  of  suffi Silent  maturity  to  cut  up  and  roll.  lo 
this  case  the  hollows  should  be  filled  with  a  thick 
covering  of  soil  to  the  same  level  as  the  sur- 
rounding turf,   and   then   sown  with  the  same 


NAECissns  Elviea. 
This  Narcissus  gives  much  satisfaction. 


Some 


proper  level.     The  turf 

down,   and    watered. 


mixture  of  grass  seeds  as  was  used  originally. 
Depressions  in  old  lawns  can  be  more  easily 
remedied.     In  this  case  it  is  only  necessary  to  ,  of  these  Polyanthus  hybrids  are  very  "poor 'oiTt: 

fin,f.th«LH  ,n;5r°°7r'>!,?'V°"r/'t';:''  '^°°">   ^ut  fn   this  we   have   a  really  ^ceHent 

fill  up  the  bed  underneath  with  fresh  soil  to  the  g^^den  plant-hardy,  most  effective,  and  withal 

can  then  be  replaced,  eheap.     It  was  raised  in  a  Dutch  nursery  from 

,      , ,  ,  ,          sred.      Naturally,    this  Poeticus  crossed  with  Tazetta.    With  me  it  grows 

operation  should  take  place  at  a   time  of  year  q^jte  2  feet  in  height,  and  carries  th"ee  of  four 

when  the  turves  have  every  chance  of  growing  f          well-shaped  flowers  on  each  stem       The 

toge  her  again. -fe^mc^e^^   from    a    lecture   hy  tils  are  broad,  white,  and  of  good  substance! 

firJ\H.H/  '^'^'      '  ^"^^    '^'"'''"''"    ^h'l«    ^^^    ''"P   '=   ''"g'^t    y«"°'^.   «dged   with 

"™'  ^°<=^^^y-     I  orange.      The  stems  are  so  strong  and  sturdy 

___  that  they  are  not  easily  damaged  by  wind — an 

important  consideration  in  many  gardens. 

A  Daffodil  Annual. 
A  question  which  has  been  agitating  the  minds 
of  several    enthusiastic    Daffodil   lovers  is    the 
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Narcissus  Maclbai. 
,  MONG  the  dwarf  Daffodils  which  are  the 
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/  \      most  happily  placed  in  a  sheltered  spot    desirability  or  otherwise  of  annually  issuing  a 
/    A      in  the  rock 


garden, 
this  distinct  little 
plant  is  well  worth 
a  place.  Appa- 
rently we  have  no 
positive  informa- 
tion as  to  its  origin 
save  that  it  was 
received  from 
France  in  the  year 
1819  by  Mr.  Alex'. 
Macleay,  from 
whom  it  took  its 
name.  Beyond  this 
nothing  further 
appears  to  be 
known,  though,  as 
it  has  never  been 
found  wild,  it  has 
always  been 
assumed  to  be  of 
hybrid  origin,  and 
its  parentage  has 
given  rise  to  much 
speculation. 

Mr.  J.  G.  Baker, 
in  his  "  Review  of 
the  Genus  Narcis- 
sus," remarks  that 
"it  resembles  most 
the  bicolor  variety 
of  Pseudo  -  Narcis- 
sus, from  which  it 
may  be  known  by 
its  smaller  size, 
bright  green  leaves, 
and  crown  not  more 
than  half  -  an  -  inch 
long.  Is  it  a  hybrid 
between  Tazetta 
and  some  of  the 
varieties  of  the 
Daffodil?"  Years 
ago  Mr.  Peter  Barr 
gave  as  bis  idea  that 
the  parentage  was 
Pseudo  -  Narcissus 
crossed  with  Taz- 
etta, and  surmised 
that  the  bunch- 
flowered    character 

had  been  lost.  Mr.  Eagleheart,  I  believe,  thinks 
this  possible,  but  prefers  the  opinion  that  it  was 
derived  from  some  small,  very  stout  form  of 
bicolor  crossed  with  Poeticus.  Here  it  proves 
of  easy  culture,  but  seems  to  appreciate  a  well- 
drained  gritty  soil  and  a  warm  position.  Com- 
plaints have  reached  me  that  it  is  a  little  shy  in 
flowering,  but  I  should  imagine  that  soil  and 
position  have  a  great  deal  to  do  with  this.  The 
flowers  are  very  small,  with  pure  white  segments 
and  a  rich  orange  cup  An  excellent  coloured 
plate  of  Narcissus  Macleai  is  given  in  "The 
Narcissus  :  Its  History  and  Culture,"  by  the  late 
Mr.  F.  W.  Burbidge.  The  illustration  portrays 
a  clump  of  it  which  has  been  established  in  a 
sma  1  roc'i  garden  here  for  some  four  or  five  years. 


ONE   OF  THE  DWARF  DAFFODILS  (NARCISSUS   MACLBAl). 


publication,  as  soon  after  the  spring  shows  as 
convenient,  containing  accounts  of  the  Daffjdil 
exhibitions,  varieties  that  received  awards,  cul- 
tural details,  and  any  other  matter  which  would 
tend  to  the  advancement  of  the  flower  and  assist 
in  spreading  information  about  it.  The  sug- 
gestion originated,  I  believe,  with  Mr.  F.  H. 
Chapman,  and  as  it  already  seems  to  have  been 
extremely  well  received  by  some  of  the  leading 
amateur  growers,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  readers 
of  The  Garden  will  express  their  approval  of 
the  projaot,  and  thus  encourage  the  carrying 
out  of  this  idea  to  a  successful  CDnclusion.  We 
are  certainly  not  overburdened  with  books  about 
the  Daffodil. 

The  Elms,  Kidderminster.       A.  R  Goodwin, 
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MALMAISON    CAKNATIONS. 

NOW  that  the  days  are  lengthening  and 
growth  is  becoming  more  active,  the 
final  potting  of  the  young  plants  of 
the  Souvenir  de  la  Malmaison  Car- 
nation should  receive  attention.  I 
refer  to  those  plants  which  have 
been  wintered  in  3  inch  pots.  Care  should  be 
taken  that  the  roots  are  in  a  proper  condition  as 
regards  moisture.  Very  often  plants  which  have 
been  kept  rather  dry  for  some  considerable  time 
require  two  or  three  successive  waterings  to 
thoroughly  moisten  the  roots.  On  the  other 
hand,  they  must  not  be  made  too  wet.  The 
strong-growing  varieties  should  be  transferred  to 
6  inch  pots,  while  for  the  weaker  ones  4J  inch 
pots  will  be  large  enough.  The  potting  compost 
should  consist  of  three  parts  fibrous  loam,  broken 
to  the  size  of  a  Walnut,  with  the  finer  particles 
shaken  out,  one  part  flaky  leaf-mould  and  old 
Mushroom-bed  manure,  with  a  good  sprinkling  of 
sharp  sand  and  lime  scraps.  To  each  barrow- 
load  of  compost  a  6inch  potful  of  Thomson's 
Manure  should  be  added,  and  the  whole  well 
mixed. 

When  potted,  place  the  plants  in  a  cool,  airy 
house  close  to  the  glass,  and  maintain  a  brisk 
circulation  of  air.  The  first  watering  should  bp 
given  with  a  rose  can,  choosing  a  bright  morning 
for  this,  so  that  the  foliage  may  get  dry  as  soon 
as  possible.  The  pipes  may  be  slightly  warmed 
to  assist  in  the  drying  ;  otherwise  no  fire-heat 
will  be  required  except  during  severe  frost. 
Great  care  must  be  taken  in  the  watering  at  all 
tiroes,  as  the  plants  are  apt  to  damp  ofif  at  the 
collar.  When  the  pots  begin  to  get  full  of  roots, 
weak  manure  water  may  be  occasionally  given, 
and  weak  doses  of  soot  water  are  aloo  beneficial, 
giving  a  brighter  tint  to  the  flowers  and  a 
deeper  green  to  the  foliage.  As  the  flowers 
open  they  should  be  slightly  shaded  from  bright 
sunshine. 

If  the  plants  are  aff'ected  with  the  rust,  the 
difeased  leaves  should  be  picked  off,  and  with 
constant  attention  to  this  detail  the  dreaded 
fungus  will  in  time  be  eradicated. 

In  the  following  list  some  of  the  best  varieties 
are  included  :  Duchess  of  Westminster,  one  of 
the  finest,  of  a  beautiful  rose-pink  colour ;  Bald- 
win, dark  pink  ;  Gemma,  deep  pick  in  the  centre, 
lighter  at  the  edge  of  the  petals  ;  Sanlt,  of  a 
delicate  salmon  colour ;  Albion,  dark  salmon  ; 
Calypso,  a  grand  variety,  with  the  flowers  flesh- 
coloured,  slightly  splashed  with  white.  Princess 
of  Wales  may  also  be  mentioned  in  the  pink 
varieties.  Of  the  white  sorts,  Nell  Gwynne  is 
far  the  best.  Thora  is  blush,  changing  to  white. 
Maggie  Hodgson,  a  beautiful  dark  crimson  sort, 
deserves  mention.  Two  good  reds  are  to  be 
found  in  Prime  Minister  and  Churchwarden. 
The  new  Yaller  Gal  is  well  worth  growing.  It 
has  bright  yellow  flowers  and  dwarf,  robust 
growth.  Cecilia,  although  not  a  true  Malmaison, 
ought  to  be  in  every  collection  ;  its  large  yellow 
flowers  are  quite  a  feature. 

Sopley,  Christchurch,  J.  Mcbbay. 


wall,  and  many  Ferns  do  well  in  these.  All  the 
Platyceriums  may  be  recommended  for  growing 
in  pockets,  and  when  hung  against  a  moist  wall 
•ucceed  better  than  when  in  a  drier  position. 
The  Davallias,  too,  are  almost  all  of  them  suit- 
able for  the  purpose,  D.  dissecta,  D.  griSithiana, 
D.  Mariesi,  D.  elegans,  D.  Tyermanni,  and 
nirailar  varieties  being  the  most  useful.  The 
Nephrolepis  do  better  when  the  compost  is  fixed 
to  the  wall  bv  means  of  wire  netting.  The 
varieties  should  be  selected  according  to  the 
space  that  can  be  given  them.  N.  pectinata  is 
the  best  of  the  smaller-growing  sorts.  N 
exaltata  and  N.  philippinensis  are  also  useful. 
N.  davallioides  may  be  used  where  space  is 
not  limited.  Goniophlebium  subauriculatum  is 
another  fine  Fern  for  growing  against  a  wall,  but 
requires  a  warm  position.  Under  good  treat- 
ment the  long  pendulous  fronds  are  very 
effective.  Hypolepis  distans  spreads  very 
freely.  H.  repens  may  also  be  included.  Many 
other  Ferns  might  be  added  to  this  list,  but  the 
above  will  be  found  a  useful  selection.  It 
requires  a  little  care  in  arranging  the  difi'erent 
sorts,  but  with  a  little  judgment  a  large  space 
may  be  made  very  eff'ective.  X. 


tall  white  double  Poppies.  If  there  is  a 
rather  cold-looking;  rockery,  its  appearance 
may  be  redeemed  by  the  scattering  of  Man- 
darin Eschscholtzia  seed,  and  the  pricking 
out  among  the  patches  of  some  violet 
Candytuft. 

A  lawn  that  is  adorned  chiefly  by  shrubs 
is  likely  to  be  improved  by  at  least  one  bed 
for  hardy  annuals.  Supposing  this  to  be  a 
round  one,  it  may  be  two-thirds  filled  with 
miniature  Sunflowers,  then  given  a  ring  of 
white  rocket  Candytuft,  with  an  edging  belt 
of  dwarf  carmine  Candytuft.  A  glorious 
colour  combination  will  result. 

Emily  J.  Dunham. 
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FERNS    FOR   COVERING    WALLS. 

Brick  pockets  are  sometimes  built  in  the  walls 
for  planting  Ferns  in,  and  in  some  instances 
these  may  be  used  with  advantage  ;  but  it  would 
entail  some  cost  as  well  as  trouble  to  rebuild 
walls  for  this  purpose,  and  it  is  hardly  necessary, 
for  on  walls  where  there  is  suiEcient  moisture 
many  of  the  Ferns  with  spreading  rhizomes  will, 
when  once  established,  grow  freely,  and  eventu- 
ally cover  a  considerable  space.  Many  of  the 
Maidenhairs  and  some  of  the  Polypodiums  also 
succeed  well.  For  such  as  require  more  soil  to 
root  into  some  rough  compost  may  be  fixed  to 
the  wall  by  means  of  galvanised  wire  netting. 
Cork  pockets  may  be  made  to  bang  against  the 


ANNUAL     FLOWERS     IN    COLOUR 

GROUPS. 

EAUTIFUL  colour  effects  can  be 
created  in  the  garden  by  the  use 
of  simple  hardy  annuals  set  in 
groups  just  where  brightening 
influences  are  required,  and  form- 
ing eye-satisfying  harmonies  both 
in  themselves  and  in  conjunction  with  their 
surroundings. 

An  old  grey  fencing  is  an  admirable  back- 
ground for  a  di.«play  of  scarlet  Poppies. 
Either  there  may  be  an  extensive  sowing  of 
the  dazzlingly  vivid  Tulip  Poppy,  which  grows 
hut  1  foot  high,  in  which  case  a  few  branch- 
ing Royal  Blue  Larki-purs  may  supply  blossom 
2|  feet  above  the  red  carpet,  or  the  tall 
Poppy  Mephisto  may  be  set  in  groups  here 
and  there,  and  the  ground  be  covered  by 
dwarf  Victoria  Cornflowers.  If  a  judicious 
introduction  of  some  Zea  japonica  variegata 
is  made  in  the  same  border-stretch,  the 
colour  harmony  will  be  gorgeous,  but  not 
crude,  backed  by  the  weather-stained  wood. 
Against  a  grev  paling,  facing  north — a  cold, 
dreary  spot— it  is  still  possible  to  have  some 
splashes  of  cheering  colour  in  summer. 
Nasturtiums  will  bloom,  though  not  as  freely 
as  in  sunshine,  so  should  be  represented  by 
scarlet  and  gold  varieties,  both  dwarf  and 
climbing,  in  great  profusion.  White  flowers 
there  as  well  will  give  the  effect  of  light  in  so 
dull  a  place,  and  no  annual  can  be  better  to 
locate  on  the  Nasturtium  carpet,  against  the 
vermilion  and  orange  climbers,  than  Lavatera 
trimestris  alba,  which  flowers  with  me 
successfully  even  under  the  shade  of  tall 
trees.  A  further  stretch  of  the  north  border 
may  become  a  glowing  expanse  by  sowing 
there  the  dwarf  double  magenta  crimson 
Jacobasa  ;  at  intervals  may  rise  single  plants 
of  any  lemon -hued  Sunflower,  either  a 
miniature-blooming  Helianthus,  which  will 
be  sure  to  blossom  freely  even  in  shadow,  or 
a  giant  of  the  family  that  will  over-top  the 
fence,  and  so  gain  the  sunshine  it  needs. 

A  belt  of  Laurel — not  a  very  attractive 
sight  in  itself— becomes  at  once  a  giver  of 
beauty  if  used  to  show  up  a  foreground  of 
carmine  Godetias,  amopg  which  rise,  some 


A    BEAUTIFUL    ANNUAL. 

Nemesia  stkumosa  Suttoni. 

Few  annuals  can  compare  with  this  lovely 
South  African  plant,  and  it  is  surprising  that  it 
is  not  more  grown.  It  is  easily  raised  from 
seed,  which  should  be  sown  in  March,  in 
slight  heat,  the  seedlings  pricked  off  into 
boxes  of  good  light  soil  as  soon  as  large  enough 
to  handle,  and  planted  out  at  the  end  of  May. 
I  have  not  found  it  very  fastidious  as  to  soil,  but 
a  rather  light,  well-worked,  and  well-manured 
loam  will  give  the  best  results.  The  flowers  are 
of  great  brilliancy,  and  for  bedding  may  be  had 
in  separate  colours.  I  consider,  however,  that 
the  most  charming  efi'ect  comes  through  planting 
fairly  close  and  using  the  mixed  colours. 
Although  of  so  many  different  shades,  they  yet 
seem  to  thoroughly  harmonise,  and  the  colours, 
though  bright,  are  not  crude.  For  ribbon  borders, 
I  knew  of  nothing  more  charming  than  the  new 
dwarf  varieties  N.  s.  S.  nana  compacta.  The 
colours  are  less  brilliant  than  in  the  type,  but  are 
nonetheless  beautiful, while thegrowth of  theplant 
is  much  more  compact,  and  is  literally  smothered 
with  small  flowers  for  months.  I  also  find  that 
this  latter  variety  is  far  hardier  than  the  large- 
flowered  section,  and  even  during  the  wet,  cold 
seasons  of  1902  and  1903  it  flowered  most  satis- 
factorily. I  would  strorgly  advise  all  who  have 
not  yet  tried  them  to  order  a  packet  of  each 
this  spring  and  give  them  a  fair  trial. 
Preston,  Linlithgow.  C.  Blair. 

HARDY  ANNUALS. 
Seeds  of  hardy  annuals  should  be  sown  on  a 
carefully-prepared  surface.  R-move  all  large 
stones,  and  by  means  of  the  rake  get  as  fine  a 
"  tilth  "  as  possible.  It  is  best  to  sow  in  shallow 
drills,  even  when  sowing  in  a  border  containing 
other  plants.  By  this  means  the  seed  can  be 
more  easily  covered  at  a  regular  depth,  and  the 
work  of  weeding  is  accomplished  with greaterease. 
As  the  seedlings  appear  thin  them  out ;  do  not 
allow  them  to  become  drawn  and  weakly. 
Annuals  which  transplant  easily  should  be  sown 
on  specially-prepared  beds.  When  large  enough 
plant  them  out,  choosing  showery  weather  for 
the  work.  Hardy  annuals  amply  repay  for 
liberal  treatment.  A  frequent  cause  of  failure  lies 
in  allowing  the  plants  to  become  overcrowded. 

A  few  of  the  best  hardy  annuals  are  Bartonia 
aurea,  yellow,  large,  showy  flowers  ;  Calendula 
in  various  shades  of  orange,  white,  and  purple ; 
Calandrinia,  rose  and  crimson  ;  and  Candytufts. 
These  should  be  sown  where  they  are  intended 
to  flower.  Centaurea  (Cornflower),  CoUinsia, 
very  attractive,  and  useful  for  town  gardens  ; 
annual  Chrysanthemums  in  great  variety ; 
Clarkia,  easily  grown  and  very  attractive  in 
large  masses ;  Coreopsis,  useful  for  cutting ; 
Eschscholtzia,  grows  well  in  comparatively  poor 
soil ;  Eutoca  viscida,  a  good  bee  plant  ;  Cilia,  in 
shades  of  white  and  lavender,  also  a  good  bee 
plant ;  Godetias  should  be  grown  in  masses  and 
are  then  very  showy ;  Helianthus  (Sunflowers) 
should  be  grown  by  all ;  Heliohrysum  (ever- 
lasting flower)  is  useful  for  winter  decorations, 
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and  Seneoio  elegans  for  bouquets.  Larkspur  in 
variety  ;  Lavatera,  most  useful,  lanting  a  long 
time  when  cut ;  Mathiola  bicornis  (Night-scented 
Stock)  should  be  grown  largely  on  account  of 
its  exquisite  perfume.  Mignonette,  Nemophila, 
and  Nasturtiums  are  indispensable  ;  the  dwarf 
Nasturtiums  make  splendid  bedding  plants,  and 
the  tall  ones  are  useful  for  covering  unsightly 
fences,  &c.  Nigella  (Love-in-a-Mist)— the  new 
variety  Miss  Jekyll  is  a  grand  acquisition. 
Pharcelia,  very  early  flowering  ;  Poppies,  both 
the  Shirley  and  Giants,  should  be  grown  in  every 
garden  ;  Sweet  Saltans  are  splendid  for  dinner- 
table  and  other  decorations  ;  and  Virginia  Stock 
is  early  flowering  and  easily  grown. 

Munden  Gardens,  Watford.  C.  Ruse. 


COLOURED     PLATE. 

PliATB     1292. 

THE  NEW  ROSE  J.  B.  CLARK. 
A  T    the    metropolitan     show    of    the 
/%         National    Rose    Society  in  July 

/  \       last  quite  a  mild  excitement  was 

/  %  caused  by  a  superb  bloom  of  the 
i.  \.  above  beautiful  novelty,  which 
obtained  the  silver  medal  as  the 
best  specimen  of  a  Hybrid  Tea  in  the  show. 
This  marvellous  flower  was  5  inches  deep 
and  7^  inches  in  diameter.  If  a  Rose  of 
such  beauty  can  be  brought  from  Ireland  to 
London,  what  must  be  its  value  in  our  own 
gardens  !  The  colour  of  J.  B.  Clark  is  a  rich 
deep  scarlet,  shaded  with  blackish  crimson. 
This  magnificent  Rose  was  raised  by  Mr. 
Hugh  Dickson,  the  Royal  Nurseries,  Belfast, 
who  showed  the  bloom  alluded  to. 

The  particular  medal   bloom  alluded  to 
above  gave  one  the  impression  of  being  a 


glorified  Liberty, 
saying  that  the 
Rose  Lord 
Bacon  was  one 
of  its  parents. 
This  good 
Hybrid  Per- 
petual, sent  out 
some  years  ago 
by  Messrs. 
William  Paul 
and  Son,  is  one 
of  our  best  red 
autumn- 
blooming  sorts 
of  this  group, 
and  the  lovely 
production 


believe 


in  my  own  mind  whether  it  is 
right  to  put  J.  B.  Clark 
among  the  Hybrid  Teas.  The 
strong,  sturdy  maiden  plants, 
with  shoots  4  feet  to  5  feet 
long,  and  the  thick  heavy  wood, 
place  it  nearer  the  Hybrid  Per- 
petuals.  I  do  not  know  that 
this  matter  is  of  great  import- 
ance, because  the  two  groups 
are  allowed  to  be  exhibited 
together ;  but  there  is  a  vast 
difference  between  the  growth 
of  such  a  variety  as  J.  B.  Clark 
and  that  of  Mme.  Ravary  o 
Prince  de  Bulgarie. 

The  thick,  leathery  foliage 
should  enable  J.  B.  Clark  to  be 
proof  against  mildew,  and  if  it  is 
so,  this  will  be  a  great  advance. 
We  want  a  race  of  Roses  that 
can  withstand  the  insidious 
attacks  of  this  fungus,  which  so 
sadly  mars  the  beauty  of  Roses 
such  as  Killarney,  Mrs.  Sharman 
Crawford,  and  the!  ike.     W.  E. 


country  to  a  height 
of  20  feet  and  is 
perfectly  hardy, 
while  its  flowers 
possess  the  desirable 
quality  of  enduring 
from  10°  to  15°  of 
frost  without  injury. 
Though  introduced 
into  this  country 
nearly  forty  years 
ago,  the  shrub  is 
still  rare  in  gardens, 
owing  to  the  diffi- 
culty experienced  in 
propagating  it.  It  is  a  desir- 
able addition  to  our  few  winter- 
flowering  shrubs. 


THE   WITCH    HAZEL :     A   WINTER- 


[flowerikg  tree. 


(eamamelis  arborea.  ) 


which  is  the  subject  of  this  note  proves  that 
there  is  a  latent  value  in  the  Hybrid  Per- 
petuals  which  the  skill  of  the  hybridist  may 
with  patience  evolve.     I  am  not  yetconvinced 


TREES    AND    SHRUBS. 


THE    WITCH    HAZEL. 

(Hamamelis  arboeea.) 

A  T    the   present   time   this    attractive 
/\  shrub  is  in  full  bloom,  and  pre- 

/  \  sents  a  striking  appearance.  Even 
/  %  the  smallest  shoots  are  thickly  set 
L  \  with  the  curious  blossoms,  the 
narrow  petals  of  which  look  like 
rolls  of  ribbon  before  they  expand,  while 
when  fully  open  they  have  the  appear- 
ance of  twisted  strips  of  gold  leaf  about 
three-quarters  of  an  inch  in  length,  each 
flower  being  composed  of  four  petals,  which 
contrast  pleasingly  with  the  crimson  sepals. 
This  Hamamelis,  which  goes  by  the  name  of 
the  Japanese  Witch  Hazel,  grows  in  its  native 


A   WINTER    HEATH. 

(Erica  lusitanica.) 

In  districts  not  visited  by  very 
severe  frosts,  and  where  peat- 
loving  shrubs  thrive,  this  charm- 
ing species  should  find  a*  con- 
spicuous place  in  the  garden. 
Being  a  native  of  Spain  and 
Portugal,  it  will  readily  be  under- 
stood that  it  is  not  suitable  for 
very  cold  places,  and  although  it 
has  stood  uninjured  at  Kew  for 
the  last  eight  years,  a  very  severe 
winter  will  probably  prove  fatal. 
There  are,  however,  many 
favoured  localities  never  visited  by 
more  than  a  few  degrees  of  frost, 
and  those  are  the  places  for  E. 
lusitanica.  There  it  will  assume 
the  proportions  of  a  large  bush 
many  feet  high,  and  from  Novem- 
ber onwards  to  the  end  of  March 
it  will  bear  a  profusion  of  pure 
white  blossoms  with  pretty  reddish  anthers.  At 
Kew  there  area  number  of  fine  plants,  3 feet  high 
and  2  feet  to  3  feet  through,  made  up  of 
numerous  plumose  branches,  thickly  beset  with 
pretty  green  leaves  and  white  flowers.  These 
commence  to  open  in  autumn,  the  finest  display 
being  in  February  and  March.  In  the  event  of 
severe  frost  it  is  advisable  to  scatter  a  little  hay 
lightly  among  the  branches,  removing  it  at  once 
when  a  thaw  sets  in.  When  young  rapid  growth 
is  made,  plants  1  foot  high  and  1  foot  through 
being  formed  within  three  years  from  the  time 
cuttings  are  inserted.  The  hybrid,  E.  Veitchii, 
exhibited  last  spring  by  Messrs.  Veitch  of  Exeter, 
claims  E.  lusitanica,  which,  by  the  way,  is  known 
in  many  gardens  as  E.  codonodes,  as  one  parent. 

W.  D. 


A    CHINESE    HONEYSUCKLE. 

(LONICERA  FRAGEANTISSIMA.) 

When  well  grown  and  flowered  this  Chinese 
species  forms  a  very  desirable  garden  shrub,  and 
it  has  the  advantage  of  being  uncommon,  very 
few  people  possessing  a  really  fine  specimen. 
Mature  bushes  are  of  considerable  size,  5  feet  to 
7  feet  high,  and  8  feet  or  9  feet  across.  In  mild 
winters  the  leaves  are  carried  until  young  ones 
appear.  The  flowers  are  pure  white  and  sweetly 
scented,  and  are  borne  freely,  usually  in  pairs, 
from  the  leaf  axils.  In  some  respects  it  resembles 
L.  Standishii,  another  Chinese  species  which 
blooms  about  the  same  time  This,  however,  is 
deciduous,  forms  a  less  spreading  bush,  and  bears 
cream-coloured  flowers.  L  fragrantissima  is  a 
useful  shrub  for  placing  in  the  conservatory  while 
in  blossom,  its  fragrance  being  very  acceptable. 
Cuttings  root  fairly  readily  during  late  summer, 
but  they  do  not  grow  into  large  plants  at  all 
quickly.  At  various  times  a  variety  of  names 
have  been  applied  to  this  shrub,  some  of  the  best 
known  beingL  candidissimum,L.  odoratissimum, 
and  L,  oaprifolioides.  W.  D. 
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GARDSNING      FOR      B6GINNSRS. 


Hhas  to  be  done,  there  is  some  advan 
tage  in  building  the  beds  in  blocks. 
A  bed  should  be  wide  enough  to 
carry  two  sets  of  frames,  leaving 
a  space  between  for  a  person  to  walk  along 
to  attend  to  the  plants.  The  heat  is  more  con- 
stant and  more  lasting  in  such  beds  ;  consequently 
for  ordinary  work  at  this  season  the  beds  need 
not  be  quite  so  high.  We  have  found  some 
advantage  in  this  plan  for  growing  Potatoes, 
Carrots,  Asparagus,  Lettuce,  and  for  raising  large 
numbers  of  seedlings  or  propagating  soft-wooded 
plants  from  cuttings.  In  making  a  bed  for  cut- 
tings or  seedlings  planted  or  sown  in  pots,  5  inch 
pots  are  commonly  used,  and  the  frames  are  filled 
with  Cocoanut  fibre,  or,  failing  that,  sawdust 
answers  very  well  for  plunging  the  pots  in  to 
receive  the  warmth  from  the  beds,  and  reduces 


SIMPLE     HINTS. 

OT-BEDS     IN     BLOCKS.  —  |  the  necessity  for  much  watering.     The  simplest 
Where  much  forcing  by  this  means  I  kind  of  hot-bed  is  to  dig  a  wide  trench  in  the 

ground,  fill  with  warm  fermenting  material, 
raising  it  a  little  above  the  surface,  and  when 
completed  put  on  any  rough  home-made  frame 
fitted  with  glass.  A  good  many  things  may  be 
raised  in  a  frame  of  this  kind — good  early  Pota- 
toes, Carrots,  Radishes,  Lettuces,  and  even 
Cucumbers  and  all  kinds  of  half-hardy  plants 
later  on  when  the  sun  gains  power  enough  to 
help  in  the  work.  There  must,  of  course,  be 
warm  coverings  at  night — this  applies  to  all  frame 
culture — and  the  frames  should  be  in  a  sheltered 
position. 

Propagation  by  Eyes  or  Cuttings. — Eyes,  or 
One-bud  Cuttings. — F.  Portion  of  a  Vine  cane 
marked  for  cutting  into  "  eyes,"  or  bud  cut- 
tings: (;')  wedge-shaped;  (k)  transverse  cut  above 
and  below  eye  ;   (I)  triangular  one-bud  cutting  ; 

(m)  Vine  cut 
transversely 
above,  wedge- 
shaped  below ; 
(re)  Vine  eye  cut 
t  ransversely 
above  and 
below ;  (o)  Vine 
eye  cut  from 
the  back  up- 
wards  and 
d  ownwar d  s  , 
forming  a  tri- 
angle. G.  Viae 
eyes  properly 
inserted  and 
growing  ;  (p) 
the  wedge- 
shaped,  rooting 
from  old  wood 
with  great  free- 
dom, and  grow- 
ing strongly; 
{q)  transversely 
cut  above  and 
below  bud,  such 
usually  forming 
spreading  roots; 
(r)  triangular 
bud,  with  roots 
forming  freely. 
Eye  or  one-bud 
cuttings  of  the 
Fig  are  treated 
in  a  similar 
way,  the  wedge- 
shaped  being 
the  best. 

Cuttings  of 
Various  Forms. 
H  .  Apple, 
B  1  aokberry , 
Fig,  Mulberry, 
and  Vine :  (s) 
cutting  of 
Apple,  a  well- 
ripened  shoot 
of  the  previous 
summer's 
growth  taken 
off  the  branch 
from  which  the 
cutting  springs, 
with  a  heel  or 
piece  of  the 
branch.  The 
buds  are  re  - 
rROPAOATlON  OF  viNEi  AND  OTHER  FKUITS,     (See  descriptiotie.)  moved  from  the 


pirt  intended  to  be  inserted  in  the  soil,  which 
should  be  about  6  inches,  or  two  -  thirds  of 
the  length  of  the  cutting;  shorten  it,  if  long, 
to  two  or  three  buds  above  the  soil — roots 
are  formed  from  the  heel  of  the  two-year-old 
wood  ;  (0  cutting  of  Blackberry  root  about 
a  quarter  of  an  inch  to  three-eighths  of  an 
inch  in  diameter,  and  2  inches  in  length,  planted 
nearly  horizontally  and  1  to  2  inches  deep  in  loose, 
rich  eoil ;  (u)  cutting  of  Fig  with  a  heel — roots  are 
formed  from  the  latter  and  from  joints  ;  («)  cutting 
of  Mulberry,  with  portion  of  two  year  old  wood  ; 
(w)  cutting  of  Vine  with  three  joints,  inserted  to 
the  base  of  the  highest  bud — roots  form  at  the 
base  and  between  the  joints.  Cut  out  all  buds 
on  parts  below  the  soil,  except  with  the  Black- 
berry root-cutting. 

Chrysanthermims :  What  to  do  with  Young 
Plants — Chrysanthemum  cuttings  that  were 
inserted  a  month  to  six  weeks  since,  should 
before  this  be  nicely  rooted.  Assuming  the 
cuttings  were  treated  as  prescribed  at  that  time, 
they  should  have  commenced  root  action.  One 
means  of  satisfying  the  inexperienced  grower  as  to 
whether  the  cuttings  are  actually  rooted,  is  that 
of  watching  the  apex  of  the  shoot  (cutting),  which 
usually  denotes  the  fact  by  evolving  new  leaves. 
Even  this  is  no  proof  in  some  cases.  The  better 
plan  is  to  gently  shake  out  each  plant,  when  the 
roots  may  invariably  be  traced  running  down  the 
side  of  the  ball  of  soil  in  which  the  cutting  was 
inserted.  In  either  case,  the  young  plant  should 
be  removed  from  the  close  frame  in  which  it  was 
propagated,  and  placed  in  another  simple  con- 
trivance on  the  greenhouse  bench.  This  should 
be  well  ventilated,  and  by  admitting  more  air 
each  day  the  young  plants  may  be  inured  to  the 
cool  greenhouse.  Before  they  get  drawn  the 
young  plants  should  be  placed  on  shelves  arranged 
near  the  glass  roof.  As  these  shelves  are  generally 
some  distance  from  the  glass,  it  wera  better  to 
fix  up  other  temporary  ones  on  top  of  them. 
This  may  be  accomplished  by  bricks  or  pots,  and 
placing  boards  on  the  latter,  thus  bringing  the 
plants  up  immediately  below  the  glass.  By  these 
means  the  growth  is  kept  sturdy  and  short 
jointed,  and  the  future  well-being  of  each  plant,  to 
a  large  degree,  ensured.  Watering  is  a  matter  that 
needs  to  be  carefully  looked  after.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  increasing  length  of  day  and  the  periods 
of  bright  sunshine  at  this  season,  dry  the  small 
quantity  of  soil  in  the  2j  inch  pots  quicklj', 
and  unless  the  young  plants  be  carefully  looked 
through  two  or  three  times  each  day,  many  of 
them  may  suffer  for  want  of  moisture.  Green 
fly  in  the  points  of  the  shoots  may  be  eradicated 
with  Tobacco  powder,  and  mildew  by  dusting 
the  affected  leaves  with  flowers  of  sulphur. 
Unless  this  be  done,  this  fungoid  diseate  will 
spread  rapidly. — C. 

The  Narcissus. — Most  of  the  garden  varieties 
of  the  Narcissus  are  easily  cultivated,  for  they 
grow  well  in  any  good  soil,  either  in  beds, 
borders,  or  on  the  outlying  parts  of  the  lawn  or 
pleasure-grounds  where  the  grass  is  not  cut 
until  their  leaves  have  had  time  to  ripan  off 
in  June.  June  and  July  are  the  best  months 
for  digging  and  replanting  ;  it  is  always  best 
to  dig  the  bulbs  when  the  leaves  turn  j'ellow  : 
This  should  be  done  early,  and  in  all  cases  before 
the  young  roots  appear  from  the  base  of  the 
bulbs.  Although  annual  digging  and  replanting 
are  practised  by  trade  growers,  they  are  not  neces- 
sary in  private  gardens,  except  for  bedding  or 
flower-garden  displays.  On  ordinary  borders 
the  strong-growing  kinds  may  be  allowed  to 
remain  from  two  to  four  years  with  advantage. 
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Delioate  varieties  are  best  dug  and  replanted  in 
fresh  soil  every  year.  NaroisBi  are  readily 
increased  by  side  bulbs  or  offaets,  which  should 
be  taken  off  at  planting-time.  Many  varieties 
are  well  suited  to  pot  culture,  and  are  very 
effective  for  early  spring  flowering  in  the  green- 
house. Paper  White  and  Double  Roman  are 
suitable  kinds  to  flower  at  Christmas  in  the 
conservatory.  The  bulbs  should  be  potted  in 
July  or  August,  four  or  five  in  a  pot ;  they 
should  then  be  plunged  in  a  shady  yard  or 
border  until  well  rooted.  Those  for  early 
bloom  must  be  sheltered  in  a  pit  or  frame  slightly 
heated  in  frosty  weather,  removing  them  to  the 
greenhouse  or  conservatory  as  they  may  be 
required,  always  remembering  that  the  less  fire- 
heat  applied  the  stronger  will  be  the  blooms. 
When  large  quantities  are  required  for  out 
flowers,  the  bulbs  may  be  packed  nearly  close 
together  in  shallow  boxes,  and  forced  as  required. 
Of  late  years  very  fine  effects  have  been  created 
in  gardens  by  the  bold  and  artistic  grouping  of 
these  bulbs  on  the  grass.  In  most  gardens  the 
natural  increase  of  stock  will  supply  the  neces- 
sary bulbs.  When  planting  out  Narcissi  or 
other  bulbs  in  grass,  it  should  be  the  aim  tf 
make  them  look  as  natural  as  possible. — J.  G. 


THE    TOWN    GAKDEN. 

Peach  Trees  in  the  Suburban  Oarden. — ^The 
accompanying  illustration  shows  how  a  Peach 
tree  should  be  trained  ;  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
tree  is  full  of  young  shoots  which  come  from  the 
base  and  centre.  The  Peach  bears  its  fruit  upon 
the  previous  year's  growth,  therefore  the  more 
one-year-old  shoots  the  tree  has  the  better  will 
be  the  prospect  of  a  crop.  The  way  to  obtain 
young  shoots  is  this  :  In  the  spring  the  buds 
burst  into  growth,  and  some,  in  fact  a  great 
many  of  them,  must  be  rubbed  off  when  they 
are  small,  otherwise  the  tree  would  become 
overcrowded  with  growth.  Rubbing  off  the 
young  growths  is  called  "disbudding,"  and  one 
of  the  most  important  points  to  remember  in 
doing  this  is  to  leave  a  good  shoot  near  the  base 
of  the  older  one  from  which  it  springs.  If  the 
one  right  at  the  base  is  poor  and  does  not 
seem  as  though  it  would  grow,  rub  it  off  and 
leave  a  better  one  just  above  it.  This  will 
develop  during  the  summer,  and  the  following 
■year  will  bear  flowers  and  fruit,  while  the  older 
shoot  from  which  it  arose  will  be  cut  out  to 
make  room  for  it.  The  same  practice  must  be 
applied  to  each  of  the  shoots.  If  a  good  shoot 
as  near  the  base  of  the  old  one  as  possible  is 
allowed  to  remain  and  develop,  the  tree  will 
always  have  a  large  quantity  of  one-year-old 
growths  that  will  bear  fruit  freely.  The  best 
time  to  cut  out  the  older  shoots  which  have  borne 
fruit  is  in  the  autumn  after  the  fruit  is  gathered. 
In  disbudding  one  must  not  rub  off  all  the  little 
shoots  on  the  same  day,  but  a  few  at  a  time.  At 
the  final  thinning  you  should  have  the  all- 
important  shoot  at  the  base  of  the  older  one  and 
one  at  the  apex,  which  also  is  very  important, 
for  without  it  the  older  shoot  would  die  without 
fruiting.  There  is  usually  room  for  one  or  perhaps 
more  other  shoots  ;  these  should  be  left  wherever 
there  is  a  vacant  space  on  the  wall.  The  branches 
of  the  Peach  tree  ought  to  be  trained  about 
2  inches  or  3  inches  apart.  The  Peach  may  be 
grown  quite  well  in  a  small  suburban  garden  if  it 
is  planted  against  a  wall  facing  south  or  south- 
west.—T. 

The  Bladder  Senna  (Coluteaarborescens). — This 
shrub  is  much  neglected  by  planters,  especially 
in  and  near  towns,  and  yet  it  grows  and  flowers 
in  smoke  and  dust  that  would  kill  many 
other  plants.  On  the  banks  of  the  North  London 
Railway,  between  Highgate  and  Broad  Street 
Stations,  a  good  many  Bladder  Sennas  are  grow- 
ing, and  they  thrive  and  flower  freely  in  spite  of 
the  dirt  and  smoke  caused  by  the  frequent  passage 
of  trains.  If  it  will  thrive  where  even  grass  will 
hardly  grow,  it  is  well  worthy  the  attention  of 
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the  town  planter.  There  are  numbers  of  beau- 
tiful shrubs  that  will  barely  live  in  a  town,  and 
where  one  can  be  found  that  does  not  seem  to 
be  affected  by  smoke  and  dust,  it  should  be 
used.  It  is  also  a  plant  that  does  not  need  much 
watering,  as  it  sends  its  roots  deeply  into  the 
soil,  and  so  finds  moisture  where  another  and 
shallower  -  rooting  plant  would  die  through 
drought.  C.  arborescens  is  a  handsome  plant 
with  slightly  glaucous  leaves,  and  bright  yellow, 
pea-shaped  flowers  produced  in  July  and  August. 
J.  Clark,  Bagshot. 

Bases  in  Tubs. — The  possibilities  of  plant 
cultivation  in  tubs  are  almost  endless,  Roses, 
climbing  Roses  especially,  do  splendidly  when 
grown  in  this  way  ;  in  fact,  they  may  often  be 
more  successfully  established  in  the  garden 
in  this  way  than  when  planted  directly  in  the 
border.  Supposing  one  has  a  fence  or  wall 
against  which  one  wishes  to  plant  a  climbing 
Rose  and  the  border  soil  is  not  satisfactory,  the 
Rose  may  be  planted  in  the  tub,  giving  it,  of 
course,  good  soil  and  proper  drainage,  and 
plunging  the  tub  in  the  ground.  If  frequent  top- 
dressings  of  rich  soil  and  manure  are  given  after 
the  first  year,  a  climbing  Rose  will  attain  large 
dimensions,  even  when  its  roots  are  restricted  to 
the  narrow  limits  of  a  tub.  In  this  way  you 
may  grow  a  climbing  Rose,  Clematis,  or  Honey- 
suckle if  the  tub  is  plunged  in  a  gravel  walk. 
This  method  of  culture,  however,  should  be 
chiefly  regarded  as  a  means  for  giving  the  plants 
a  good  start  rather  than  for  their  permanent 
establishment.  With  this  end  in  view,  when  the 
tubs  are  plunged  in  the  ground,  holes  should  be 
made  in  the  sides  and  in  the  bottom,  so  that  the 
roots  may  find  their  way  eventually  into  the 
border.  By  doing  this  the  plants  are  almost 
certain  to  make  a  good  start,  whereas  if  planted 
out  directly  into  the  border  soil  they  might 
take  much  longer  in  gaining  a  good  root-bold. 
While  the  plants  are  still  rooting  in  the  soil  in 
the  tub  the  border  soil  may  be  improved  by 
digging  and  manuring.  Any  of  the  strong- 
growing  climbing  Roses  might  be  treated  in  this 
way.  Of  course,  if  the  border  soil  is  well  tilled 
and  in  a  proper  condition  for  planting,  there 
would  be  no  need  to  plunge  the  plants  in  tubs, 
but  often  when  one  takes  to  a  garden  in  the 
suburbs,  the  soil  leaves  much  to  be  desired,  and 
Roses  planted  in  it  would  probably  take  some 
considerable  time  to  become  established.  It  is 
in  such  a  case  that  this  method  of  planting  the 
Roses  in  tubs  would  be  of  particular  value. 


Lilies  in  Tubs. — As  his  often  been  pointed  out 
in  these  columns,  plants  grown  in  tubs  are  moat 
valuable  to  the  town  and  subur  ban  gardener.  His 
space  may  be  so  restricted  that  he  is  not  able  to 
make  beds  and  borders  for  all  the  plants  he  would 
like  to  grow,  but,  by  having  recourse  to  tubs, 
space  that  would  otherwise  be  wasted  can  be 
made  use  of  to  great  advantage.  Several  different 
plants  lend  themselves  particularly  well  to  culti- 
I  vation  in  tubs.  One  of  the  best  is  the  Sweet  Pes, 
I  which  was  referred  to  recently.  The  Sweet  Pea 
I  is,  of  course,  a  favourite  with  everyone,  but  as  it 
is  practically  over  by  the  end  of  July,  one  may 
well  have  some  Lilies  in  tubs  to  flower  during  the 
late  summer  months.  Those  most  suitable  for 
the  beginner  are  Lilium  tigrinum  (the  Tiger  Lily) 
and  Lilium  speciosum.  It  is  not  yet  too  late  to 
plant  bulbs  of  both  of  these,  and  they  may  be 
obtained  more  cheaply  now  than  in  the  autumn. 
See  that  the  tubs  have  holes  in  the  bottom, 
and  are  provided  with  drainage  in  the  shape  of 
broken  pieces  of  flowerpot  or  clinkers ;  cover 
the=e  with  rough  soil,  and  then  fill  the  tubs  to 
wiihin  8  inches  of  the  top.  Allowing  a  space  of 
2  inches  for  the  purpose  of  watering,  this  will 
allow  the  bulbs  to  be  planted  6  inches  deep.  The 
soil  should  be  sandy  and  fairly  light  ;  turfy  soil, 
with  some  leaf-mould  and  plenty  of  sand,  make 
an  ideal  soil  for  these  Lilies.  Make  the  soil 
moderately  firm,  cover  it  with  sand,  and  gently 
press  the  base  of  the  Lily  bulbs  into  it.  The 
bulbs  should  be  planted  about  3  inches  or  i  inches 
apart.  Cover  with  sufficient  soil  to  bring  the 
surface  wiihin  2  inches  of  the  rim  of  the  tub,  but 
do  not  make  it  firm  ;  simply  press  down  gently 
with  the  fingers.  If  the  soil  is  moist  it  will  need 
no  water  for  some  time  ;  in  fact,  if  the  tubs  are 
out  of  doors  no  water  will  be  needed  until  the 
warmer  weather  of  early  summer;  then,  of  course, 
as  the  soil  gets  permeated  with  roots  and  the  sun 
becomes  strong,  more  water  will  be  needed.  Great 
'  care  must  be  taken  not  to  allow  the  plants  to  suffer 
for  want  of  water.  As  the  stems  grow  they  will 
need  to  be  carefully  and  neatly  staked  to  prevent 
their  being  blown  about,  and,  perhaps,  broken. 
The  tubs  should  be  placed  in  a  half-shady  part  of 
the  garden  ;  the  Lilies  will  do  better  there  than 
in  the  full  sun.  In  August  and  September  the 
plants  ought  to  be  in  full  flower  ;  then,  if  placed 
within  full  view  of  the  room  window,  they  are 
most  delightful  objects.  Lilium  speciosum  may 
often  be  had  in  flower  even  in  October.  If  you 
cannot  afford  to  buy  ornamental  tubs  which  a-e 
specially  made  for  the  cultivation  of  plants, 
cheaper  ones  can  easily  be  had. 
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ZONAL  PELARGONIUMS  that  were 
propagated  in  the  autumn  from 
cuttings  placed  thickly  in  boxes  or 
potb,  for  convenienoe  of  storing  in 
winter,  should  be  potted  singly  now. 
Three-inch  pots  are  the  most  useful 
for  this  purpose,  as  they  take  up  little  room,  and 
for  most  bedding  plants  they  are  considered  large 
enough.  If  exceptionally  fine  plants  are  required, 
they  can  be  secured  by  shifting  them  again  into 
5inch  pots  some  time  in  April.  A  compost  of 
loam,  leaf- mould,  and  sand  suits  them  well. 
Avoid  using  old  soil  from  rubbish  heaps  and 
potting  benches,  with  the  idea  that  anything  will 
do  for  bedding  plants — a  mistake  that  often 
happens,  and  one  that  accounts  for  the  difference 
between  good  and  ordinary  plants  at  bedding 
time.  When  the  plants  are  potted  find  room  for 
them  where  they  can  have  the  benefit  of  a  little 
heat  for  a  few  weeks  until  they  are  well  rooted 
A  vinery  or  early  peach-house  is  a  suitable  place, 
as  they  will  receive  just  the  requisite  warmth  to 
encourage  free  root  action. 

Pits  and  Frames. — Hardy  plants  that  were 
propagated  in  the  autumn,  such  as  Saxifragas  and 
Aubrietias,  should  have  as  much  air  as  possible 
to  harden  them,  with  a  view  to  planting  out  al 
the  first  favourable  opportunity.  Violas  and 
Calceolarias  rooted  closely  together  in  cold  frames 
during  the  winter  will  now  require  trans- 
planting, allowing  them  more  room.  They  may 
also  be  pinched  back  to  induce  them  to  make 
sturdy  bushy  plants.  Lobelia  speciosa,  also 
L.  cardioalis,  or  the  fulgens  group,  wintered  in 
pots  may  be  divided  and  dibbled  into  boxesi 
filled  with  a  light,  sandy  soil.  Treated  in  this 
way  they  make  much  better  plants  than  when 
grown  in  heal. 

MoNTBKETiAS  are  generally  treated  as  hardy 
plants,  especially  on  light,  sandy  soils.  Con- 
sequently they  are  usually  planted  on  borders 
and  left  undisturbed.  Very  quickly  they  form 
large  masses  of  weak  growths,  resuliing  in  a  few 
poor  blooms.  This  system  of  culture  has  pre- 
vented the  Montbretia  from  becoming  as  popular 
as  it  deserves  to  be.  Monlbretias  are  best 
treated  as  bedding  plants.  If  the  culture  recom- 
mended in  The  Garden  for  September  16,  19U5, 
has  teen  followed,  good  strong  plants  should  have 
resulted  from  the  stolons  that  were  pricked  in 
boxes  or  cold  frames.  These  should  now  have  all 
the  air  possible,  by  removing  the  lights  on  all 
fine  days,  and  leaving  them  tilted  at  night  when 
there  appears  no  danger  of  frost.  Any  new  or 
scarce  varieties  that  were  potted  in  the  autumn 
with  the  stolons  attached  will  have  made  good 
growth  by  now.  These  should  be  shaken  out  of 
the  pots.  The  stolons  will  have  formed  roots,  and 
may  be  detached  from  the  parent  bulbs,  and 
planted  in  boxes,  to  be  again  placed  in  cold 
frames.  These  will  make  good  plants  for  planting 
out  in  April,  and  will  flower  earlier  than  the 
plants  that  were  left  in  the  border  all  winter. 
To  subject  Montbretias  to  hot-house  treatment 
at  any  time,  thinking  thereby  to  hasten  the 
growth,  or  with  the  idea  of  increasing  the  stock, 
is  quite  a  mistake,  as  they  will  not  grow  so 
strongly  or  so  fast  in  heated  houses  as  they  do 
in  cold  frames. 

G.  D.  Davison. 
Westwick  Oardens,  Norwich, 


ORCHIDS. 

Zygopetalum  Mackayh  and  intermedium 
have  now  passed  out  of  flower,  and  will  begin  to 
make  new  roots  from  the  base  of  the  young 
growths.  Plants  that  require  repotting  or 
resurfacing  with  new  material  should  be  attended 
to  at  once.  Any  that  were  repotted  last  season 
will  only  need  renewal  of  the  surface  compost. 


Prick  out  the  old  material  to  the  depth  of  1  inch 
or  so  with  a  pointed  stick,  and  replace  it  with 
fibrous  loam,  peat,  and  living  heads  of  sphagnum. 
Others  that  require  repotting  should  have  all  the 
worn-out  compost  removed  from  the  roots ; 
replace  it  with  new  material  consisting  of  two- 
thirds  fibrous  loam  and  one-third  leaf-soil,  inter- 
mixed with  finely-broken  crock  and  silver  sand. 
The  new  pot  should  contain  about  one-third  its 
depth  of  crock  drainage,  over  which  place  a  little 
rough  material,  then  work  between  and  about 
ihe  roots  the  compost  advised,  and  place  some 
large  crocks  vertically  in  the  centre  during  the 
operation.  Surface  with  living  heads  of  moss, 
peat,  and  fibrous  loam,  and  keep  the  base  of 
)0ung  growths  just  below  the  surface.  Place 
them  in  a  light  position  in  the  intermediate  house, 
and  water  carefully  for  a  few  weeks  until  the 
roots  take  to  the  new  material ;  but  during  the 
growing  season  they  should  not  be  allowed  to 
suffer  from  lack  of  moisture  at  the  root. 

Odontoolossum  eiTROSMUM.  —  The  young 
growths  of  this  beautiful  species  are  advancing, 
but  water  should  be  withheld  until  the  flower- 
spikes  are  visible,  or  they  may  fail  to  flower.  As 
soon  as  the  spikes  appear,  they  should  be  given  a 
good  soaking  to  plump  up  the  pseudo-bulbs, 
which  have  shrivelled  through  being  kept  dry. 
When  they  pass  out  of  flower  is  the  time  to 
repot  them,  but  this  should  not  be  done  unless  it 
is  really  necessary,  as  they  grow  freely  in  the 
same  compost  for  several  years  without  being 
disturbed.  Use  pans  or  baskets  (teak)  and  sus- 
pend them  from  the  roof,  pot  moderately  firm, 
with  two  parts  fibrous  peat  to  one  of  moss, 
with  some  small  crocks  and  silver  sand  added. 
The  coolest  end  of  the  Caltleya  house  is  a  suit- 
able place  in  which  to  grow  them. 

Epiphronitis  Veitchii  (Sophronitis  grandi- 
flora  X  Epidendtum  radicans). — This  pretty  little 
bigenerie  hybrid  is  nearly  always  in  flower  if 
grown  well.  The  habit  of  the  plant  is  exactly  like 
ihat  of  E.  radicans,  excepting  that  the  influence 
of  Sophronitis  grandiflora  has  shortened  it  con- 
siderably. It  grows  well  with  us  in  the  inter- 
mediate house  in  pots  on  the  stage,  and  also  in 
pans  suspended  from  the  roof,  in  a  mixture  of 
tqual  parts  of  fibrous  peat  and  chopped  sphag- 
num, with  a  little  leaf-soil  and  silver  sand  added. 
Should  any  require  repotting,  the  present  is  the 
most  suitable  time  to  attend  to  them.  Like  E. 
radicans  it  is  continually  making  top  growths. 
These  should  be  cut  off',  and  five  or  six  pieces 
potted  together.  They  soon  become  established, 
and  consequently  the  stock  is  very  easily  in- 
creased. To  get  good  spikes  with  a  dozen 
or  more  blooms,  one  must  encourage  the 
growths  whose  roots  are  able  to  penetrate  the 
soil. 

Cattleva  TRiANi*:  is  a  very  interesting  plant. 
At  the  present  time  many  of  them  are  advancing 
their  flower-spikes,  and  should  be  given  all  the 
light  available  ;  they  require  rather  more  mois- 
ture at  the  root.  Any  excess  of  moisture  to  the 
roots  of  Cattleyas  should  be  guarded  against  at 
this  time  of  the  year,  but  when  the  compost 
becomes  in  a  dryish  condition  sufficient  should 
be  given  to  moisten  it  through.      W.  H.  Page. 

Ohardwar,  Botirton-on-the- Water,  Gloucester. 
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Onions.  —  As  Onions  require  a  long  season  of 
growth  to  ensure  fine  bulbs,  I  place  more 
importance  on  getting  the  main  Onion  crop  sown 
earlier  than  any  other.  Onions  make  a  good 
succession  to  Celery.  The  ground  having  been 
well  manured  the  previous  season  for  the  Celery, 
it  will  only  be  necessary  to  dig  with  a  fork, 
making  the  surface  as  level  as  possible.  Where 
it  is  not  convenient  to  arrange  thus,  the  ground 
should  have  been  well  trenched  and  manured  last 
autumn.  Give  now  a  dressing  of  soot  and  salt, 
and  lightly  fork  it  in,  choosing  a  fine  day  for  the 
operation  ;  should  a  storm  of  rain  come  on  whilst 
this  is  being  done,  it  is  better  to  leave  it  until 
the  surface  is  dry  than  to  tread  the  ground  when 


wet.  During  unsettled  weather  it  is  sometimes 
necessary  to  fork  the  ground  three  or  four  times 
to  get  it  into  a  good  condition  for  sowing.  Tread 
the  bed  carefully  and  firmly  all  over,  then  rake 
with  a  wooden  rake,  removing  big  stones  and 
hard  lumps  of  soil.  The  drills  should  not  be  less 
than  1  foot  apart — 14  inches  is  better  where  space 
will  allow — and  shallow,  less  than  1  inch  if 
possible  ;  if  much  deeper  a  great  many  thick- 
necked  Onions  will  be  sure  to  result.  Sow  the  seed 
evenly,  filling  in  with  the  feet,  again  treading 
lightly,  and  finish  off  with  the  rake  to  make  all 
neat  and  tidy.  Unless  wanted  for  use  very 
early,  Onions  for  pickling  may  be  left  for  another 
month  ;  these  latter  should  be  sown  in  drills 
rather  thickly,  the  drills  being  10  inches  apart. 

Shallots  and  Garlic. — Shallots  and  Garlic 
may  now  be  planted  ;  ground  prepared  as  for 
Onions  is  suitable.  Divide  the  Shallots,  insert- 
ing the  single  bulbs  or  cloves  in  the  ground,  so 
that  the  top  of  the  bulb  is  just  visible.  Garlic 
should  be  divided  in  the  same  manner,  but 
planted  a  little  deeper,  covering  the  bulbs  with 
the  soil.  The  rows  1  foot  apart,  and  the  bulbs 
9  inches  in  the  row,  are  good  distances  for  planting. 

Leeics. — If  sown  at  the  same  time  as  Onions, 
and  treated  in  the  same  manner  as  regards 
sowing,  these  will  do  very  well  up  to  the  time  of 
transpUnting. 

Potatoes. — Where  the  sets  are  ready  a  plant- 
ing of  early  Potatoes  may  be  made  outside  on  a 
narrow,  warm  border,  which  should  have  been 
prepared  for  this  crop.  Leave  no  more  than  two 
or  three  growths  on  each  set,  and  plant  with  a 
trowel  or  spade,  in  rows  2  feet  apart  and  1  foot 
between  the  sets.  Cover  with  fine  dry  soil  if  the 
ralural  soil  is  wet  and  heavy.  May  Queen, 
Sharpe's  Victor,  and  Improved  Ashleaf  are  good 
varieties,  coming  in  with  us  in  the  order  named. 

Mustard  and  Cress  — For  keeping  up  a 
constant  succession  of  Mustard  and  Cress  a 
sowing  must  be  made  each  week.  Shallow  boxes 
of  about  '2  feet  by  1  foot  and  3  inches  deep  are 
suitable;  cover  the  bottom  with  rough  material, 
and  fill  the  boxes  with  fine  soil.  Sow  each 
separately  and  fairly  thick,  give  a  good  watering 
through  a  fine  rose,  place  the  boxes  in  a  tempera- 
ture of  55'^,  and  cover  with  paper  until 
germination  has  taken  place.  On  no  account 
cover  the  seeds  with  soil.  It  will  be  ready  to  cut 
in  about  seven  or  eight  days  after  sowing. 

Prick  out  into  boxes  as  required  seedlings  of 
Cabbages,  Cauliflowers,  and  Lettuces,  using  a 
rich  soil.  Place  the  boxes  in  a  warm  situation 
until  the  plants  are  well  established,  then 
gradually  harden  off  before  planting  out  in  the 
open.  J.  jAQtiES. 

Bryanstcn  Gardens,  Blandford. 


FRUIT    GARDEN. 

The  Fig. — Out  of  doors  the  Fig  is  not  a  success, 
unless  in  the  more  favoured  districts  of  Scotland 
as  well  as  England.  However,  in  many  parts 
even  in  the  North  of  Scotland  it  is  found  bearing 
good  crops  of  fruit  almost  yearly  ;  but  it  is 
necessary  to  protect  the  trees  during  a  continued 
severe  frost,  removing  all  protection  as  soon  as 
the  frost  is  over.  A  wall  with  a  south  or  south- 
west exposure  should  always  be  chosen.  The 
shoots  may  now  be  thinned  out,  as  any  over- 
crowding produces  thin  and  weakly  shoots. 
Old-established  trees  will  require  to  have  a  branch 
or  two  cut  out  annually  to  encourage  the  produc- 
tion of  fresh  young  shoots  from  the  base.  As  Fig 
trees  on  walls  are  very  liable  to  the  attacks  of 
red  spider,  it  would  be  advisable  at  this  season 
to  wash  the  wood  with  a  mixture  of  soft  soap 
and  flowers  of  sulphur,  made  of  the  consistency 
of  paint,  choosing  a  mild  day  for  the  operation. 
The  roots  should  be  curtailed  if  they  show  the 
least  sign  of  making  gross  growths.  The  border 
should  consist  of  rather  poor  soil  of  a  stony 
nature  and  be  made  very  firm,  and  the  root  area 
should  be  confined  by  means  of  stones  or  bricks. 

Strawberries. — If  new  plantations  are  to  be 
made  in  spring  the  ground  should  be  trenched 
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and  heavily  manured.  A  suitable  distance  to 
plant  is  2J  feet  between  the  rows,  and  18  inches 
between  the  plants.  I  prefer  to  plant  pot  plants 
forced,  say,  in  the  month  of  May  ;  in  the  follow- 
ing two  seasons  these  will  bear  abundant  crops, 
but  where  forcing  is  not  practised,  or  in  the  case 
of  late  varieties,  the  best  plan  is  to  plant  in 
March  from  layers  that  have  been  prepared  the 
previous  autumn,  suppressing  all  the  flower-stems 
during  the  first  season.  It  is  seldom  good  prac- 
tice to  retain  Strawberries  for  more  than  two  or 
three  seasons.  Make  a  fresh  plantation  every 
year.  I  do  not  recommend  a  heavy  mulching  of 
manure  for  these,  owing  to  the  encouragement  it 
gives  for  harbouring  slugs,  preferring  a  good 
dusting  of  soot  between  the  lines  and  a  watering 
of  liquid  manure  from  the  cow-sheds  during  the 
winter. 

Fig  Hocse. — The  early  Fig  house  will  now  be 
showing  both  fruit  and  leaves.  Keep  up  a  moist, 
warm  atmosphere.  The  roots  must  be  confined 
to  a  limited  space,  and  if  the  soil  is,  as  usually 
recommended,  of  a  poor  nature,  give  frequent 
waterings  of  weak  and  warm  liquid  manure. 
The  temperature  should  be  about  60",  rising  with 
sun-heat  to  70°  or  75°.  Another  house^may  now 
be  started  by  keeping  a  night  temperature  of  50°, 
rising  10°  during  the  day,  and  affording  the  trees 
a  thorough  watering  at  the  roots. 

Melons. — Plants  raised  from  seeds  sown  since 
the  beginning  of  the  year  are  ready  for  placing  in 
their  fruiting  quarters.  Where  beds  are  used,  if 
of  sufficient  depth  1  foot  or  more  of  fermenting 
manure  should  be  put  in  the  bottom,  adding  the 
soil,  which  should  consist  chiefly  of  loam  ; 
make  it  moderately  firm,  raising  it  into  little 
hillocks  on  which  to  plant.  Let  the  soil  get 
warm  before  planting,  and  well  water  each  plant 
before  turning  it  out  of  the  pot.  Fasten  each  to  a 
short  stake  reaching  up  to  the  first  or  second 
wire,  and  water  with  tepid  water  through  a  rose, 
after  which  no  watering  will  be  required  until 
the  roots  have  got  a  good  hold  of  the  soil.  If 
slugs  are  about,  place  a  ring  of  dry  soot  or  lime 
round  each  plant.  Lightly  syringe  the  plants  on 
fine  afternoons,  closing  the  house  early  to  benefit 
by  as  much  sun-heat  as  possible. 

CuouMBBRS  require  much  the  same  treatment 
in  their  early  stages  as  Melons,  except  that  the 
soil  may  be  lighter  and  richer.  Seeds  may  be 
sown  for  succession  as  occasion  demands,  reckon- 
ing, in  the  case  of  Melons,  three  months  from  the 
date  of  sowing  to  the  date  of  ripening. 

Thomas  Wilson. 

Glamis  Castle  Gardens,  Olamis,  N.B. 


Mme.  d'Arblay,  Aimte  Vibert,  F41icit^  Perpitue, 
Bennett's  Seedling,  Dorothy  Perkins,  and  Long- 
worth  Rambler.  Among  the  Damask,  Provence, 
and  Moss  Roses  you  should  have  common  and 
white  Provence,  Blanche  Moreau,  Crimson  Globe, 
common  Moss,  White  Bath,  Perpetual  White 
Moss,  Mme.  William  Paul,  Little  Gem,  Gracilis, 
Crested  Moss,  York  and  Lancaster,  Red  Damask, 
and  Mme.  Hardy.  Roses  for  planting  on  top  of 
wall  are  the  Dundee  Rambler,  The  Garland,  and 
wichuraiana  varieties. 

jV*?no.  — Roses  for  flowering  under  glass  should  be  potted 
up  from  the  open  ground  as  soon  as  they  have  lost  their 
leaves  in  the  autumn. 

J.  G.  O.— Yon  may  prune  the  rambling  Roses  now,  but 
leave  the  standards  and  dwarfs  until  towards  the  end  of 
March.  Leave  the  shoots  that  were  made  last  year  their 
full  length  if  they  are  hard  and  well  matured.  If  the 
ends  are  soft  and  pithy  cut  them  off,  but  if  the  long  main 
shoots  have  any  lateral  shoots  cut  these  back  to  within 
1  inch  or  2  inches  of  the  base.  You  may  even  now 
possibly  notice  young  growths  just  starting  from  the 
base  of  the  plant  ;  cover  these  with  soil  to  prevent  their 
being  cut  by  frost. 

P.— If  the  Gloire  de  Dijon  Rose  is  a  comparatively  young 
tree,  it  will  require  but  little  pruning.  You  should  pre- 
serve nearly  their  entire  length  all  long  shoots  made  last 
season.  The  small  side  shoots  or  laterals  that  spring  from 
older  growths  should  be  cut  back  to  about  1  inch  to 
6  inches,  the  strongest  being  cut  least.  Spread  out  the 
shoots  well,  and  if  some  are  trained  almost  horizontally 
they  will  blossom  all  the  better.  Tea  Rambler  should  be 
very  sparsely  pruned.  If  the  shoots  are  solid,  i.e.,  ripe, 
you  can  preserve  them  a  considerable  length,  but  if  soft 
and  pithy  and  easily  bent,  cut  such  growths  clean  out  to 
their  base.  Should  dpace  be  limited,  this  Rose  will  flower 
well  if  its  lateral  shoots  are  cut  back  to  within  2  inches 
from  whence  they  spring,  but  if  it  is  desired  to  spread  out 
the  growths  do  not  prune  much. 
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RDLES    FOR    CORRESPONDENTS. 

Questions  and  Answers.— TAe  Editor  intends 
to  make  THE  GAKDEH  helpjul  to  all  readers  who  desire 
assiitaruse,  no  matterwhat  the  branch  of  gardening  may  be, 
and  with  that  object  will  make  a  special  feature  of  the 
*' Answers  to  C&rrespondents"  column.  All  communica- 
tions should  be  clearly  and  concisely  written  on  one  side 
of  the  paper  only,  and  addressed  to  the  Bditor  of  The 
OARDEN,  SO,  Tavistock  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C.  Letters 
on  business  should  be  sent  to  the  Publisher.  The  name 
and  address  of  the  sender  are  required  in  addition  to  any 
designation  he  may  desire  to  be  used  in  the  paper.  When 
more  than  one  query  is  sent,  each  should  be  on  a  separate 
piece  of  paper. 


ROSE    GARDEN. 

SoNK  Rose  Garden  [L.  M.  Bedford). — We 
think  a  bed  31  yards  long  would  be  too  long.  We 
should  prefer  to  divide  it  up  into  three  beds,  or 
even  more  than  that.  You  could  then  plant  each 
bed  with  a  difl'erent  variety,  and  the  effect  would 
be  much  better  than  if  all  the  Roses  were  in  one 
large  bed.  You  should  certainly  have  beds  on 
either  side  of  the  stone  steps.  Good  Roses  for 
the  pergola  are  Mme.  Alfred  Carriere,  Flora, 
.Reine  Olga  de  Wurtemhurg,  Crimson  Rambler, 


THE    GREENHOUSE. 

Primola  OBCONiCA  {Ne7no). — There  is  no 
difficulty  whatever  in  the  culture  of  Primula 
obconica,  and  it  is  quite  impossible  to  say  how  it  is 
you  fail.  Seed  may  be  sown  early  in  the  spring 
in  a  warm  greenhouse,  and  as  soon  as  the  plants 
are  large  enough  to  handle  they  should  be  pricked 
off  into  a  compost  made  up  of  equal  parts  of 
loam  and  leaf- mould,  with  some  sand.  When 
the  young  plants  are  again  crowded  they  must 
be  potted  singly  into  small  pots,  and  when 
sufficiently  advanced  it  will  be  necessary  to 
again  shift  them  into  the  flowering  pots,  of 
44  inches  or  5  inches.  Give  the  last  potting  in 
July.  Throughout  the  summer  put  them  on  a 
bed  of  ashes  in  a  cold  frame,  and  shade  from  the 
sun  during  the  hottest  part  of  the  day.  In  the 
winter  give  them  a  light  position  in  the  green- 
house, supplying  water  when  necessary.  Old 
plants  may  be  divided  in  the  spring  into  single 
crowns,  potted  into  email  pots,  and  placed  in  a 
gentle  heat.  In  this  way  they  will  soon 
grow.  This  Primula  is  essentially  a  greenhouse 
plant. 

SiBEPTOCARPua  {Nemo). — The  different  kinds 
of  Streptocarpus  are  raised  from  seeds,  usually 
sown  in  a  temperature  of  55°  to  65°.  Loam,  leaf- 
mould,  and  sand,  all  broken  up  and  well  mixed 
together,  form  a  suitable  soil  in  which  to  sow. 
Give  a  slight  sprinkling  of  silver  sand  over  the 
surface,  and  lay  a  pane  of  glass  on  the  top. 
Then  stSnd  in  a  shady  corner,  and  wipe  the  glass 
each  morning  in  order  to  prevent  damp.  When 
large  enough  to  handle  the  young  plants  must  be 
pricked  off  into  pots  or  pans.  Afterwards  they 
may  be  potted  singly  into  small  pots,  in  which 
they  will  pass  the  winter,  or  those  that  have 
made  good  headway  may  have  a  shift  into  pots 
5  inches  in  diameter,  in  which  they  will  flower, 
but  the  majority  may  well  be  left  till  the  spring 
of  the  second  year.  Throughout  the  summer 
they  will  need  no  fire-heat.  During  the  winter 
these  Streptocarpi  may  be  kept  in  a  structure 
where  a  minimum  temperature  of  45°  is  main- 
tained, and  at  that  season  the  plants  should  be 
given  just  water  enough  to  keep  them  fresh,  but 
especial  care  must  be  taken  to  guard  against  over- 
watering.  In  spring  shift  into  5-inch  or  6-inch 
pots  according  to  their  vigour.  In  these  they 
will  bloom.  Remove  the  flowers  as  soon  as  they 
decay. 


A  Fbamb  Pkopagatoe  (Reclory). — It  is  always 
best  to  put  a  propagator  in  a  greenhouse.  The 
temperature  should  be  from  60°  to  65°.  As  to 
the  seeds  which  it  may  be  desirable  to  sow  in  the 
propagator,  give  first  place  to  Asters,  Stocks,  and 
other  half-hardy  annuals.  If  you  have  room  you 
can  sow  a  few  5inch  pots  with  Sweet  Peas, 
putting  seven  seeds  into  a  pot.  You  may  also 
sow  a  few  pots  of  everlastings.  Grasses,  and 
Canary  Creeper.  All  other  Sweet  Peas,  hardy 
annuals,  and  perennials  will  be  bebt  sown  in  the 
open  ground  about  the  middle  of  April,  but  the 
Sweet  Peas  in  March.  The  Mignonette  is  quite* 
hardy.  Do  not  be  in  a  hurry  to  raise  seeds  iri 
your  propagator.  It  you  do  so,  growth  will  bd 
weak.  April  is  quite  early  enough  to  sow  such 
seeds  as  you  name,  and  we  should  almost  prefer 
to  BOW  them  in  a  cold  frame  kept  shut  close  and 
covered  up  at  night  than  in  a  heated  propagator- 
In  all  cases  the  pots  must  be  a  few  inches  from 
the  glass  over  them. 

G.  T.  TT.—A  maximum  temperature  during  the  winter 
of  55*  is  quite  surticient  for  the  dilferent  Tree  Carnations, 
with  enough  air  whenever  possible  to  maintain  a  light, 
buoyant  atmosphere.  If  the  temperature,  as  you  say, 
averages  50"  to  60°.  the  additional  heat  is  very  probably 
the  cause  of  your  trouble,  or  it  may  be  the  atmosphere  is 
too  moist ;  or,  again,  if  the  plants  have  been  lately  received 
from  a  nursery  they  may  have  received  a  check  in  transit. 
While  enough  water  must  be  given  to  keep  the  soil 
moderately  moist,  an  excess  is  very  injurious.  They  will 
need  but  little  feeding  during  the  winter  months. 

J.  J.  C. — In  propagating  American  Carnations  there  is  a 
great  advantage  in  having  a  brisk  botlom-heat  with  a 
cool,  moist  surface.  Care  should  be  taken  that  the  plants 
are  moist  at  the  roots  before  taking  the  cuttings.  They 
root  best  in  a  compost  consrstiug  of  equal  parts  loam, 
peat,  and  sand,  with  a  little  extra  sand  on  the  surface.  It 
is  important  to  keep  the  cuttings  quite  fresh.  If  taken  off 
early  in  the  morning,  and  put  into  the  close  frame 
before  they  get  withered,  there  should  be  no  difllculty  iu 
rooting  them.  They  must  be  cut  oft  at  the  joint,  or  whett 
they  are  fresh  and  stifl  they  may  be  snapped  off  with  the^ 
thumb  and  finger,  which  is  better  than  using  a  knife. 

Banbury.— Ba\boa«  plants  that  are  subjected  to  hard' 
forcing  often  come  with  very  short  flower-stems,  more 
particularly  if  they  are  taken  into  heat  before  the  bulbs 
are  well  rooted.  A  method  often  successfully  followed  to 
counteract  this  is  to  invert  an  empty  pot  over  the  plants 
when  they  are  pushing  through  the  soil  and  are  taken  into- 
the  forcing  house.  The  effect  of  this  will  be  to  cause  the 
stems  to  lengthen  ;  but,  of  course,  the  pots  must  be 
removed  when  the  plants  have  attained  suflicient  height 
to  be  cramped  thereby.  As  this  dwarfing  is  in  some 
seasons  far  more  pronounced  than  in  others,  we  think 
that  the  weather  experienced  during  the  previous  summer 
has  something  to  do  with  the  matter,  as,  of  course,  in 
some  years  the  bulbs  are  better  ripened  than  in  others. 

Tuberoses  (G.  If.  T.).— You  might  grow  your  Tuberoses 
both  in  a  warm  house  and  in  a  greenhouse,  so  as  to  pro- 
vide a  succession  of  flowers.  They  will  do  equally  well  in 
either.  If,  however,  you  want  them  to  flower  quickly, 
grow  them  in  the  warm  house.  Y'ou  may  pot  the  bulbs 
singly  or  three  in  a  pot,  according  to  the  size  of  the  pot 
used.  A  soil  consisting  of  loam  and  leaf-mould,  with,  it 
possible,  some  well-decayed  manure  and  sand,  is  suitable. 
Before  potting  take  oft  all  offsets  from  the  bulbs,  for  they 
tend  to  weaken  the  flower-spike.  In  potting  the  bulbs 
should  be  almost  covered.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  plunge  the 
pots  in  Cocoanut  fibre  placed  in  a  box  or  on  slates  above 
the  hot-water  pipes,  so  as  to  give  them  a  good  bottom- 
heat.  This  helps  them  to  root.  Give  very  little  water 
until  the  roots  are  active.  When  in  full  growth  diluted 
liquid  manure  about  every  ten  days  is  beneficial. 

TREES   AND    SHRUBS. 

RuBus  AUSTBALis  {H.  Werner).— The  BrsLmhles 
are  essentially  plants  of  the  Northern  Hemi- 
sphere, and  although  common  on  the  mountains 
of  the  tropics,  very  few  reach  the  temperate 
regions  of  the  Southern  world.  In  New  Zealand 
several  of  our  European  species  have  become 
perfectly  naturalised,  among  which  aie  Rubus 
laciniatus,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  all 
Brambles  ;  R.  leucostachys,  pubescens,  and  dis- 
color, the  last  of  these  having  invaded  every 
part  of  the  colony.  The  only  species,  however, 
truly  native  of  New  Zealand  is  Rubus  australis. 
It  is  a  species  of  particular  interest,  being,  in  the 
first  place,  one  of  the  largest,  perhaps  the  very 
largest,  of  all  Rubi.  In  its  native  country  it 
climbs  to  the  top  of  the  loftiest  trees,  often, 
according  to  Sir  J.  Hooker,  associated  with  a 
climbing  Fern — Lygodium.  Another  feature  of 
interest  in  connexion  with  it  is  its  extreme 
variableness.  So  far  as  the  foliage  of  its  different 
forms  is  concerned,  it  varies  from  a  practically 
leafless  condition  to  one  possessing  the  wealth  of 
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lustrous  deep  green  leaves  of  large  size.  It  is 
not  strictly  correct,  however,  to  speak  of  it  as 
"leafless,"  for  the  leaves  are  always  there,  being 
made  up  of  three,  five,  or  more  leaflets. 

Mrs.  DiMUn.—k  plant  of  Hydrangea  Hortensia  to  flower 
ne:xt  May,  as  yours  did  last  year,  would  have  its  flower- 
clusters  already  formed  by  last  autumn  when  the  leaves 
dropped.  In  all  probability  your  plant  needs  potting, 
which  should  be  done  without  disturbing  the  roots  more 
than  is  absolutely  necessary.  As  Hydrangea  Hortensia 
flowers  on  the  points  of  the  branches,  it  requires,  of  course, 
quite  different  treatment  from  H.  paniculata.  The  best 
treatment  for  your  plant,  which  flowered  so  well  last 
spring,  would  have  been  directly  after  blooming  to  have 
shifted  it  into  a  larger  pot,  thus  encouraging  vigorous 
growth.  Before  doing  this  any  old  and  exhausted  shoots 
should  have  been  cut  out.  The  formation  of  flower-buds  is 
greatly  assisted  by  standing  the  plant  out  of  doors  during 
the  latter  half  of  the  summer,  in  a  spot  fully  exposed  to 
the  sun.  If  the  pots  are  well  furnished  with  roots  a  little 
manure  water  occasionally  will  be  beneficial. 

FLOWER  GARDEN. 

Violet  Plants  Diseased  (Mrs.  J.  T.). — 
Your  Violet  plants  are  badly  infested  with  red 
spider,  and  appear  also  to  have  suffered  from 
dryness  at  the  root.  If  you  have  plenty  of 
healthy,  clean  plants  left  to  propagate  from  at 
the  end  of  March,  we  would  advise  you  to  throw 
away  the  diseased  plants,  as  they  will  not  now 
give  you  any  flowers.  Should  you,  however,  be 
depending  on  these  for  stock  to  propagate  from 
at  the  time  mentioned,  the  following  would  be 
the  best  way  to  bring  them  back  to  health.  The 
spider  must  be  killed,  and  the  best  way  to  do 
this  ia  to  syringe  the  plants,  and,  while  they  are 
wet,  to  dredge  them  thickly,  both  under  and 
over  the  leaves,  with  flowers  of  sulphur.  Allow 
the  sulphur  to  remain  on  the  plants  two  days  and 
two  nights.  As  soon  as  the  plants  are  dry  after 
the  syringing,  the  surface  soil  should  be  taken 
off,  giving  the  plants  at  the  same  time  a  copious 
watering.  In  a  few  days  give  the  soil  a  top- 
dressing  of  loam  and  decayed  manure  in  equal 
proportions,  and  make  firm.  The  plants  should 
be  syringed  morning  and  evening  on  fine  days, 
giving  all  the  air  possible  at  all  times,  but  pro- 
tecting from  frost. 

Ikis  stvlosa  (K.  H.  R.). — With  care  this 
plant  may  be  moved  at  almost  any  time  of  the 
year  except  when  it  is  in  flower.  The  best  time, 
however,  is  just  after  the  plants  have  finished 
flowering,  and  before  they  have  made  much 
growth.  Although  not  a  difficult  plant  to 
establish,  it  does  not  flower  freely  for  some 
years  after  it  has  been  moved,  and  plants  will 
often  go  for  two  or  more  years  without  producing 
a  flower  after  replanting.  Where  it  is  available 
a  position  should  be  selected  at  the  foot  of  a 
sunny  south  wall,  and  the  Iris  should  be  planted 
close  up  against  it,  so  that  the  roots  are  pressed 
against  the  wall.  The  most  suitable  soil  is 
a  light  sandy  loam  with  a  little  mortar 
rubbish  added.  Plenty  of  drainage  should  be 
used  in  the  way  of  broken  bricks.  Protection 
during  flowering  -  time  is  not  needed,  except 
to  preserve  the  flowers  from  rain  or  snow. 
The  type  with  its  broad  upright  leaves  is  the 
first  to  flower,  opening  its  blooms  in  December. 
It  is  followed  closely  by  the  white  variety,  whilst 
var.  speciosa,  with  narrow  leaves  and  larger, 
deeper-coloured  flowers,  does  not  usually  bloom 
till  a  month  or  two  later. 

Window-Box  (F.  H.  Lawrence). — You  may 
plant  MuekandForget-me-notinyourwindow-box 
if  you  take  care  not  to  dig  up  the  Crocus  bulbs. 
We  should  advise  you,  however,  to  take  up  the 
Crocuses  after  flowering  and  throw  them  away, 
or  else  plant  them  out  elsewhere.  Their  foliage 
would  be  unsightly,  and  they  are  so  cheap  that 
you  could  easily  buy  a  few  again  in  the  autumn. 
It  is  no  use  sowing  seeds  of  Musk  and  Forget- 
me-not  in  the  window-box  at  this  time  of  year, 
because  the  plants  would  not  flower  this  year. 
If  you  were  to  sow  the  seeds  in  the  greenhouse 
EO  as  to  bring  them  on  more  quickly,  planting 
them  in  the  window-box  later  on,  they  would 
flower  this  year.  Your  best  plan,  however,  will 
be   to    take   up   the   Crocuses   when   they   have 


finished  flowering  and  buy  a  few  plants  of  Musk 
and  Forget-me-notB,  planting  them,  say,  in  April. 
The  best  time  to  plant  the  Algerian  Iris  is  as 
soon  as  it  has  done  flowering.  This  is  a  plant 
that  dislikes  being  disturbed,  and  probably  will 
not  flower  the  first  year  after  being  replanted. 
It  likes  a  warm  position  at  the  foot  of  a  sunny 
wall.  Some  of  the  best  Chrysanthemums  for 
flowering  out  of  doors  are  the  following  :  Mme. 
Marie  Masse,  lilac -mauve;  Crimson  Marie 
Masse,  chestnut-crimson;  HarvtstHome, crimson 
and  gold ;  Ivy  Stark,  orange-yellow  ;  Mme. 
Desgranges,  white ;  Ryecroft  Glory,  bronze 
yellow  ;  and  Le  Roi  dea  Preooces,  rich  crimson. 

CHRYSANTHEMnMS  :  COLOUR,  TiHE  OF  BLOOM- 
ING, &c.  (H.  M.  S.) — We  think  the  following 
particulars  regarding  your  Chrysanthemums  are 
what  you  want : 


Name  and  Type. 


Colour. 


Time  Oj        ,&> 
Btoomifig.      '^ 

51 

Mrs.W. C.  Egan(In.)    ..Light pink   ....Nov M 

Mme.  Louis  Leroy  (Jap.)  White    Late  Oct M 

PerleDauphinoise  (In.)  Bronzy  yellow.  .Nov M 

Tokio(Jap.) Red-crimson    .  .L'teNov.  &Dec.  D 

lalene  (In.) Rosy  lilac    ....Nov M 

W.  H.  Lincoln  (Jap.)    ..Yellow  Nov.  &  later    ..  D 

Simplicity  (Jap.)    White    Nov M 

Mrs.  A.  H.  Hall  (Jap.).. Bronze  Oct D 

Eva  Knowles  (Jap.)  ,.  ..Carmine-red    ..Nov T 

La  Triomphant  (Jap.)  . .  Lilac-pink    ....  Oct.  &  Nov M 

Robert  Powell  (Jap.)    ..Red'ah  oh'stn't  Nov * 

M  :  Medium.  D :  Dwarf.  T  :  Tall.  *  Medium  to  tall. 
The  terminal  buds  should  be  retained  in  Tokio,  W.  H. 
Lincoln,  and  La  Triomphant ;  first  crown  in  Simplicity  ; 
and  second  crown  in  the  others. 

The  above  selection  comprises  many  old  sorts 
that  are  not  in  general  cultivation  at  the  present 
time.  The  buds  recommended  are  those  that 
will  give  you  the  best  flowers,  although,  should 
you  prefer  a  free  display  of  decorative  blossoms, 
you  should  take  on  the  growths  to  the  terminal 
buds.  The  plants  would  be  taller  as  a  conse- 
quence, however. 

C.  T.  .4.— The  bulbs  have  been  attacked  by  the  Tulip 
mould  (Sclerotinia  parasitica).  The  only  thing  to  be  done 
is  to  take  up  any  bulbs  that  are  so  attacked  and  burn  them 
at  once,  together  with  the  soil  they  are  immediately 
surrounded  with,  in  order  to  destroy  the  mould. 

Mrs.  Dinasen.— You  should  certainly  pick  off  the  seed- 
vessels  from  the  Violet  plants,  as  the  production  of  seed 
will  check  the  flowering.  A  bed  of  Violets  should  be 
divided  every  second  year,  the  best  time  being  in  the 
month  of  April  or  «arly  in  May.  Violets  succeed  best  in  a 
moderately  shady  spot. 

Nemo.  —  Twelve  of  the  best  Cactus  Dahlias  are  ; 
Britannia,  salmon  pink ;  Clara  G.  Stredwick,  bright 
salmon  ;  Eva,  white  ;  Effective,  amber  and  rose  ;  rioradora, 
deep  crimson  ;  J.  H.  Jackson,  dark  maroon ;  J.  W. 
Wilkinson,  rosy  crimson  ;  Mrs.  D.  B.  Crane,  white ;  Mrs. 
de  Luca,  orange  yellow  ;  Mrs.  E.  Mawley,  yellow  ;  Mrs. 
H.  L.  Broussoii,  salmon  and  yellow ;  Starflsh,  orange 
scarlet.  Sown  in  the  open  air  about  the  end  of  March  or 
beginning  of  April,  both  the  Larkspurs  and  Nigella  will 
bloom  in  July,  but  to  have  them  in  flower  earlier  the  seed 
may  be  sown  in  the  middle  of  March  in  a  frame,  pricking 
off  the  young  plants  when  sufficiently  advanced  into  boxes, 
and  gradually  hardening  them  off  prior  to  planting  in 
their  permanent  quarters.  Of  Larkspurs  there  are  Butter- 
fly, bright  blue  spotted  ;  Branching,  mixed  ;  Emperor,  fine 
bold  form  ;  Empress  Carmine ;  and  Ranunculus-flowered. 
Of  the  Nigella,  the  best  are  damascena,  blue  ;  hiapanica, 
purple,  and  that  delightful  variety  Miss  Jekyll,  which  was 
the  subject  of  a  coloured  plate  in  The  Gaeden  as  recently 
as  the  (ith  ult.  Good  Chrysanthemums  fur  outdoors  are 
Carrie,  Crimson  ilarie  Mas86,  Goacher's  Crimson,  Harvest 
Home,  Horace  Martin,  Ivy  Stark,  Lady  FiGzwygram,  Mme. 
Desgranges,  Mme.  Marie  Mass^,  Mrs.  Hawkins,  M.  Louis 
Lionnet,  and  Rabble  Burns. 


be  constantly  used  where  the  insects  are  found. 
A  mixture  of  soft  soap,  clay,  and  terpentine,  well 
worked  into  infested  places  on  the  Vines,  is  also 
a  good  insecticide. 

Black  Currants  ('/.  W.  if.  j— The  stout  dark 
shoots  of  Black  Currant  sent  most  resemble  the 
woody  Boskoop  Giant.  The  light  wood  is  not 
of  that  variety,  certainly,  but  is  probably  that  of 
Baldwin,  sent  in  mistake.  Boskoop  Giant  buds 
are  red,  those  of  the  other  are  green.  The  latter, 
judging  by  the  wood  sent,  needs  hard  thinning, 
as  the  shoots  are  crowded  and  weak.  It  is  a 
matter  for  surprise  that  of  two  bushes  only  sent 
you  each  should  thus  differ.  Of  the  two  Apples 
sent.  No.  1  is  evidently  Ribston  Pippin,  although 
the  fruit  does  not  much  resemble  samples  grown 
in  the  South  ;  but  the  flesh  and  flavour  are  the 
same.  No.  2  we  quite  believe  to  be  Tower  of 
Glamis  ;  the  fruit  is  smaller  than  we  see  in  the 
South,  but  has  the  same  flesh ;  now  soft,  and 
getting  a  little  dry. 

Pruning  Fruit  Trees  (A.  B.  C). — Yes,  your 
fruit  trees  should  be  pruned  now,  so  as  to 
originate  fresh  shoots  in  order  to  form  a  proper 
foundation  of  sufficient  branches.  It  is  better  to 
prune  now  than  to  leave  them  until  next  season. 
If  the  Black  Currants  are  good  plants,  do  not  cut 
them  back  much  ;  just  shorten  the  shoots  a  few 
inches.  When  the  bushes  become  established 
the  pruning  will  consist  of  removing  the  older 
growths  and  retaining  the  younger  ones  their  full 
length.  Red  currants  need  to  have  the  side 
shoots  spurred  in.  If  these  are  good  bushes  do 
not  cut  them  hard  back,  but  shorten  the  shoots 
and  spur  in  the  side  shoots.  You  will  probably 
find  that  your  young  Peaches  and  Plums  will 
need  root  pruning  in  a  year  or  two.  They  are 
apt  to  grow  strongly  for  the  first  few  years,  and 
the  only  way  to  remedy  this  state  of  affairs  is  to 
root  prune.  It  is  no  use  cutting  back  the  strong 
growths,  for  others  grow  still  more  strongly. 
You  do  not  say  whether  the  trees  are  already 
formed.  If  you  think  there  are  sufficient 
branches  already,  just  remove  the  ends  of  the 
shoots,  cutting  to  a  wood  bud.  If  you  need  more 
branches,  cut  back  so  that  other  shoots  will  grow, 
which  you  may  train  as  desired. 

Box  Hill.— You  should  protect  your  Peach  trees  out  of 
doors  when  they  are  in  flower  by  means  of  canvas  or  even 
a  double  thickness  of  ordinary  fish  nettmg.  You  must 
commence  disbudding  early,  as  soon  as  the  young  shoots 
are  about  1  inch  long.  Be  very  careful  to  see  that  a  good 
shoot  near  the  base  and  the  one  at  the  apex  are  not  rubbed 
off,  for  these  are  the  most  important  of  all.  Bearing  in 
mind  to  leave  these  alone,  first  rub  off  with  the  finger  and 
thumb  a  shoot  here  and  theie  where  most  crowded.  Then 
in  two  or  three  days'  time  rub  off  a  few  more.  Leave  for 
a  week  or  ten  days,  and  give  the  final  disbudding.  How 
many  you  must  eventually  leave  it  is  impossible  to  say. 
The  one  at  the  apex  and  the  one  at  the  base  are  essential, 
the  former  to  the  life  of  the  shoot,  and  the  latter  to 
produce  fruit-bearing  wood  for  next  year.  Y^ou  must 
leave  one  or  more  shoots  besides  these,  according  to  the 
space  at  disposal.  If  there  is  no  room  to  tiain  in  more 
shoots,  leave  only  the  top  and  bottom  ones.  Wherever 
there  is  room  train  in  others 


FRUIT    GARDEN. 

Mealy  Bug  on  Vines  (Honiton). — There  are 
few  insects  more  difficult  to  destroy  than  mealy 
bug  on  Vines.  The  insects  not  only  get  into  the 
cracks  or  interstices  of  the  bark,  but  deposit 
their  eggs  also,  and  on  main  stems  or  rods  it 
eeems  only  possible  to  cleanse  them  thoroughly 
by  stripping  off  rough  pieces.  Scraping  off 
the  insects  seems  the  only  possible  means  of 
dislodging  them  when  found,  and  they  should 
fall  into  some  receptacle.  After  as  many  as 
possible  have  been  removed,  constant  atten- 
tion in  dressing  the  trees  with  insecticides  is 
necessary,  but  carefully  avoid  buda.  Potent 
destroyers  are  Fir  tree  oil,  or  a  dilution  of 
methylated  spirits  or  paraffin,  and  these  need  to 


MISCELLANEOUS, 

Somertet.— The  only  real  remedy  is  to  look  over  the 
plants  at  least  once  a  week,  cut  iff  all  diseased  leaves 
carefully,  and  buru  them  at  once,  Then  spray  the  plants 
atterwaids  with  sulphide  of  potassium  every  ten  days 
until  there  is  no  more  sign  of  the  disease.  Take  great 
care  not  to  over-water  the  plants.  Sulphide  of  potosoium 
is  made  by  dissolving  lOoz.  of  sulphide  of  potassium  (liver 
of  sulphur)  in  a  quart  of  hot  water,  and  dllutiug  it  with 
2^  gallons  of  water. 

E.  C.  A.—Ks  your  land  is  rather  light  you  should 
certainly  use  farmyard  manure  instead  of  artificial ;  there 
is  nothing  better  for  digging  in  light  land  than  well-decayed 
farmyard  manure.  We  should  prefer  to  dig  in  the  grass, 
for  when  this  is  decayed  it  will  help  considerably  to 
improve  the  mechanical  condition  of  the  soil.  Y'ou  should 
dig  the  land  two  spits  deep,  placing  the  manure  at  the 
bottom,  and  just  turuing  over,  grass  side  downwards,  the 
surface  soil,  A  rapid  annual  climber,  suitable  for  forming 
a  fence  quickly,  is,  as  you  say,  the  Hop,  or  you  might  use 
the  climbing  Nasturtium  or  Convolvulus  ;  these  grow  very 
quickly,  and  would  give  sufilcient  shade  for  your  specla. 
Sweet  Peas.  You  might  even  grow  some  of  the  commoner 
varieties  of  the  Sweet  Pea  itself.  Grow  them  in  rich, 
heavily-manured  soil,  and  they  will  reach  a  good  height. 

Names  of  Planis. — W.  W. — Ophiopogon  japonicus. 

Jfidtoiidi.— Daphne  Laureola  (the  Spurge  Laurel).  It  will 
grow  almost  anywhere- DaU  Vi»m. — Acacia  longifolia. 
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ROYAL    HORTICULTURAL    SOCIETY. 

TiiK  Exhibition. 

The  largest  display  of  planta,  flowers,  fruit,  ard  vegetables 
ever  exhibited  ia  the  Royal  Horticultural  Hall  was  on 
view  last  Tuesday,  the  13th  inst.,  the  occasion  of  the 
annual  meeting.  The  Orchids  were  magolflcent.  We  have 
never  seen  a  more  delightful  exhibit,  even  of  Orchid?,  than 
that  from  Major  Holford,  which  was  awarded  both  the 
Kold  and  Lindley  medals.  The  plants  were  well  grown  and 
finely  flowered,  and  they  were  mo3t  attractively  arranged. 
The  group  uf  Dandrobiums  from  Jeremiah  Colman,  Ei<|., 
was  also  a  very  fine  exhibit  indeed,  and  was  deservedly 
given  a  gold  medal.  Another  feature  was  the  extensive 
and  interesting  collection  of  Potatoes  from  Messrs.  Sutton 
and  Sons,  which  also  obtained  a  gold  medal.  The  wintei- 
flowering  Carnations  made  a  charming  display,  and  added 
largely  to  the  beauty  of  the  show. 

Floral  Committee. 

Present:  Mr.  W.  Marshall  (chairman),  Messrs.  C.  T. 
Druery,  H.  B.  May,  R.  C.  Notcutt,  G.  Nicholson,  J.  Green, 
G.  Reuthe,  C.  J.  Salter,  James  Douglas,  J.  F.  McLeod, 
Charles  Jeffries,  William  Howe,  J.  Jennings,  C  Blick, 
C.  Dixon,  W.  Bain,  W.  P.  Thomson,  R.  C.  R.  NeviP.  A.  R. 
Gondwin,  Charles  E.  Pearson,  Charles  E.  Shea,  William 
Cuthbertson,  E.  H.  Jenkins,  W.  J.  James,  George  Paul, 
H.  J.  Cutbuah,  R  W.  Wallace,  R.  Hooper  Pearson,  and 
the  Rev.  F.  Page-Roberts. 

Hardy  plants  were  a  leading  feature  at  this  meeting,  and 
many  charming  collections  were  noted.  That  from  Messrs. 
W.  Cutbush  and  Sons,  Highgate,  embraced  a  great  variety 
of  plants,  some  of  the  more  notable  being  Corydalis 
angustifolius,  Fritillaria  pudica,  Tulipa  Kauffmanii, 
Rhodora  canadensis,  a  charming  plant  with  rosy  mauve 
flowers,  Polygala  cham;ebuxus  purpurea,  a  pretty  colony 
of  Saxifraga  oppontifolia,  and  S.  burseriana  major,  with 
Iris  sindjirensis,  I.  persica,  and  many  more.  Adonis 
amurensis  was  very  charming,  and  several  flowering  shrubs 
added  their  beauty  and  fragrancs.    Silver-gilt  Flora  medal. 

Mr.  William  Hayward,  florist,  King3ton-on -Thames, 
showed  a  collection  of  cut  shrubs,  such  as  Abies,  Reti- 
nospora,  Mahonia,  Galax  aphylla,  Garrya  elliptica,  &c. 

The  Misses  Hopkins,  Mere,  Cheshire,  showed  Alpines 
and  other  early  flowers  such  as  Primroses,  Hepatica?, 
Daphne  blagayana,  Christmas  Rises,  Veronicas,  &c. 

Messrs.  W.  Paul  and  Sons,  Waltham  Cross,  staged  a 
grand  lot  of  Camellias  in  pots,  the  crimson  and  scirlets 
with  the  pure  whites  against  the  glossy,  ample  foliage 
making  a  rich  and  telling  display.  Silver-gilt  Flora  medal. 

Messrs.  J.  Hill  and  Son,  Lower  Edmonton,  contributed 
a  splendid  exhibit  of  Ferns,  some  noble  examples  of 
Asplenium  luciduro,  Davallia  fijiensis  robusta,  and  Poly- 
podium  glaucum  giganteura  being  noted  among  many  fine 
things.     Silver-gilt  Flora  medal. 

Messrs.  John  Waterer  and  Sons,  Limited,  Bagshot, 
Surrey,  staged  a  capital  lot  of  shrubs,  as  Hollies,  conifers, 
and  the  like.  The  species  of  Osmanthus  were  very 
attractive,  and  so,  too,  was  the  charming  Ilex  crenata  varie- 
gata,  a  lovely  thing  for  rock  work.  Rhododendron  prajcox 
was  very  fine  in  colour  and  form. 

Hardy  plants  from  Messrs.  Wallace  and  Co.,  Colchester, 
included  Saxifraga  burseriana  major,  Snowdrops,  Iris 
Tauri,  I.  galatica  (a  curiously-coloured  form),  I.  Heldreichi, 
and  several  of  the  spring-flowering  Colchicums,  among 
which  C.  crociflorum  was  notable. 

Messrs.  Barr  and  Sons,  Covent  Garden,  had  Iris  reti- 
culata, very  fine,  also  I.  stylosa,  with  many  Lenten  Roses 
and  some  choice  forced  Narcissi.  Lachenalias  were  also 
good  and  well  grown. 

A  very  interesting  gathering  of  greenhouse  plants  came 
from  Mr.  H.  E.  May,  Edmonton,  and  included  Primula 
kewensis,  Camellia  Donkelaari,  C.  Chandler!  elegans, 
Thyrsacanthus  rutilaus,  with  trailing  or  weeping  branches 
of  scarlet  flowers,  and  a  lovely  lot  of  the  new  winter- 
flowering  Pelargonium  Clorinda.  Many  good  Ferns  were 
shown.    Bronze  Flora  medal. 

The  Cyclamens  and  Chinese  Primulas  from  Messrs. 
Sutton  and  Sons,  Reading,  were  a  very  beautiful  lot,  the 
latter,  in  many  shades  of  colour,  quite  filling  one  of  the 
long  centre  tables.  Brilliant  King,  Improved  White, 
Crimson  King,  The  Duchess,  Cambridge  Blue,  Reading 
Blue,  and  Lord  Roberts  were  very  beautiful  and  distinct. 
Equally  good  in  their  way  were  the  beautiful  Star  Primulas, 
of  which  the  semi-double  Ruby  is  a  great  gain.  Pearl  is 
also  a  fine  white,  and  W^hite  Queen  a  good  and  shapely 
flower.  The  semi-double  varieties  were  equally  good,  and 
!tll  were  remarkable  for  their  compact  and  uniform 
growth.  Cyclamen  Sutton's  Cerise,  a  silvery-leaved  kind, 
was  in  fine  condition,  a  large  batch  of  plants  being 
staged.    Silver-gilt  Flora  medal. 

Messrs.  Ware  and  Co.,  Limited,  Feltham,  Middlesex, 
had  a  group  of  hardy  plants  that  included  many  choice 
Saxifrages,  Primula  obconica,  Lithospermum  rosmarini- 
folium  (a  lovely  bit  of  blue).  Iris  stylosa,  Lenten  Roses, 
Cheiranthus  kewensis,  and  others.  A  most  interesting 
array.     Silver-gilt  Flora  medaL 

Messrs.  Caunell  and  Sons,  Ss-anley,  had  a  capital  lot  of 
Primulas,  of  which  Swanley  Blue,  Cannell's  Blush  Pink, 
Cannell's  White,  and  Carmine  were  all  good  and  distinct. 
There  were  many  varieties  shown,  and  these  in  distinct 
colours.    Silver-gilt  Flora  medal. 

Eopatorium  petiolare  and  a  set  of  cut  trusses  of  Cactus 
Pelargoniums  were  exhibited  by  Messrs.  W.  and  J.  Brown, 
Peterborough. 

Tulips  and  Daffodil?,  with  Hyacinths  in  pots,  came  as  an 
exhibit  from  Lady  Tate,  Park  Hill,  Streatham  Common 
(gardener,  Mr.  William  Howe).    Silver-gilt  Flora  medal. 

The  Guildford  Hardy  Plant  Nursery  had  a  small  collec- 
tion of  alpine  and  allied  plants  in  pots.  The  hardy  Heaths 
and  Cyclamen  Coum  were  very  beautiful  as  seen  in  small 
pans. 


Mr.  John  R.  Box,  Croydon,  had  a  group  of  Begonia 
Gloire  de  Sceaux,  with  others  of  the  Rex  section,  inter- 
spersed with  Palms  and  Grasses. 

Mr.  George  Reuthe,  Keston,  Kent,  had  many  beautiful 
hardy  and  alpine  plants,  such  as  Saxifraga  longifolia.  Iris 
histrioidea  major,  Crocus  Imperati,  C.  ancyrensis  (a  rich 
gold),  C.  Sieberi  (a  beautiful  mauve),  pretty  tufts  of 
Ilepaticas,  Primula  megasf  iufolia,  many  choice  Saxifrages, 
as  S.  Salomoni,  S.  i'.oydil  alba,  and  others.  Some  few 
Rhododendrons  were  also  noted  In  flower.  Bronze  Flora 
medal. 

Messrs.  J.  Peed  and  Sons,  Norwood,  had  a  small  lot  of 
alpinea  in  pots,  together  with  a  few  NarcissuB. 

Messrs.  R.  and  G.  Cuthbert  staged  a  magnificent  group 
of  forced  hardy  shrubs,  in  which  the  hardy  Azaleas  pre- 
dominated. Of  these  there  were  bush  plants  and  standards 
in  many  varieties,  charmingly  interspersed  with,  in  some 
instances,  the  bronzy  foliage  of  Acers.  Wistarias  in  good 
bloom,  Magnolia  alba  superba,  resplendent,  with  losy  red 
and  white  goblets,  made  a  fine  display,  while  Laburnums 
and  many  others  added  their  quota  of  charm  to  the  whole. 
Silver-gilt  Flora  medal. 

Messrs.  B  S.  Williams  and  Son,  Holloway,  had  a  display 
of  forced  shrubs,  such  as  Lilacs  in  variety.  Azaleas,  double 
Prunus,  Guelder  Rose,  and  the  like. 

Messrs.  William  Bull  and  Sons.  Chelsea,  had  a  small 
exhibit  of  Araliaa  of  the  A.  Veitchii  section,  A.  triloba,  A. 
leptophylla,  &c.,  a  very  pleasing  lot  of  well  -  grown 
plants. 

Messrs.  Hugh  Low  and  Co.,  Enfield,  had  a  good  group  of 
Cyclamen  Low's  Salmon,  together  with  white  and  other 
distinctive  shades.      Silver  Banksian  medal. 

Mr.  W.  Palmer,  Andover,  showed  Primula  sinensis  in 
quite  small  pots. 

A  very  interesting  assortment  of  cut  shrubs  and  the  like 
came  from  the  gardens  of  Sir  E.  G.  Loder,  Bart.,  Horsham 
(gardener,  Mr.  W.  A.  Cook).  Azara  integrifolia,  yellow, 
was  very  interesting.  Other  things  included  Snowdrops, 
Colletias,  Olearia  numinulariiefolia,  Andromeda  Catesbfei, 
with  bronzy  foliage,  and  others. 

Messrs.  Veitch  and  Sons,  Limited,  Chelsea,  had  a  nice 
lot  of  plants  of  Cheiranthus  kewensis,  Eupatorium  ver- 
nale,  Coleua  thyrsoideus,  C.  shirensis  (a  new  species), 
Clianthus  puniceus  albus,  and  Primula  kewensis  (very 
fine).     Bronze  Flora  medal. 

Messrs.  Paul  and  Son,  Cheshunt,  showed  forced  Lilacs 
in  several  varieties. 

Mr  L.  R.  Russell,  Richmond,  had  a  large  and  well-grown 
group  of  forced  shrubs  generally.  Lilacs,  Guelder  Rose, 
Azaleas,  and  other  plants.  Bronze  Flora  medal. 
Caknations. 
The  new  winter-flowering  American  Carnations  were 
largely  shown,  Messrs.  Cutbush  and  Sons,  Highgate,  staging 
a  lovely  lot  of  blooms  in  really  splendid  form.  Tall  vases 
and  ehort  vases  were  well  filled  with  the  best  kinds,  of 
which  Enchantress,  President,  Nelson  Fisher,  Lady 
Bountiful,  Mrs.  Lawson,  and  General  Kuroki  (scarlet)  were 
apparently  the  best  and  most  distinct.  The  Malmaison 
variety  Princess  of  Wales  was  splendidly  shown. 

Messr.'.  T.  S.  Ware,  Limited,  Feltham,  also  showed 
Carnations  very  finely,  White  Lawson,  Harlowarden, 
Lady  Bountiful  (very  fine  white),  and  Fianc6e  (pink)  being 
among  the  best. 

Mr.  A.  F.  Dutton,  Iver,  showed  in  his  usual  attrac- 
tive way  Governor  Wolcott  and  Lilian  Pond  (white), 
White  Lawson,  Fair  Maid,  and  Christmas  Eve  (a  capital 
red-flowered  kind).    Silver-gilt  Flora  medal. 

Probably  one  of  the  finest  exhibits  of  these  flowers  was 
that  from  Mr.  C.  Englemann,  Saffron  Walden,  E?sex, 
whose  exhibit  was  of  a  most  graceful  character.  White 
Lawson,  Flamingo.  The  Belle  (white),  The  Cardinal, 
Enchantress,  Fiancee  (pink,  very  fine),  and  Lady  Bountiful 
(white)  were  all  superbly  shown.    Gold  medal. 

Messrs.  Hugh  Low  and  Co.,  Enfield,  showed  Liberty 
(scarlet)  and  Coronation  (cerise)  of  a  distinct  type  of 
growth.  This  firm  also  exhibited  a  good  collection  of  the 
best-known  kinds. 

Mr.  H.  Mathias,  Medstead,  Hants,  also  showed  Carna- 
tions, the  group  containing  excellent  blooms  of  Mrs. 
Leopold  de  Rothschild.     Bronze  Banksian  medal. 

Mr.  S.  Mortimer,  Farnhani,  Surrey,  contributed  a  fine 
assortment  and  in  capital  form.  The  cillection  was  quite 
a  representative  one,  Mrs.  W.  A.  Patten,  a  striped  variety, 
being  the  most  recent  novelty.  Silver-gilt  Banksian 
medal. 

Messrs.  Dodd  and  Laucaster,  Guernsey,  obtained  a 
silver  Banksian  medal  for  a  small  set  of  Carnations,  Mrs. 
T.  W.  Lawson  and  its  white  variety,  withEcchantress  being 
well  shown.     Silver  Binksian  medal. 

Mr.  H.  Burnett,  Forest  Road,  Guernsey,  obtained  a 
silver  Flora  medal  for  a  good  group,  of  which  Mrs.  H. 
Burnett,  a  lovely  shade  of  pink,  was  well  shown.  The 
Belle,  Mrs.  Lawson,  Enchantress,  and  The  President  were 
all  finely  shown. 

New  Plants. 
Carnation  Mrs.  H.  Burnett.— X  lovely  Carnation,  more 
like  Miss  Jnlifle  In  shade  than  any  we  have  seen.   The  pale 
coral  pink  flowers  are  very  beautiful.     From  Mr.  Burnett, 
Forest  Road,  Guernsey.    Award  of  merit. 

Asparagus  Cohna7iii.—A  very  dwaif  and  delicate-looking 
kind,  with  exceedingly  small  linear  leaves.  The  entire 
plant  is  not  more  than  1  foot  high  as  shown.  From 
Jeremiah  Colman,  E=q.,  Gatton  Park,  R°igate  (gardener, 
Mr.  Bound).     Award  of  merit. 

Lachenalia  Brightness.- -A.  very  bold  and  showy  fotm, 
coloured  a  pale  orange,  with  leddish  crimson  expanding 
mouth.  From  Mr.  F.  W.  Moore,  Botanic  Gardens,  Glas- 
nevin.     Award  of  merit. 

Orchid  Committee. 
Present  :    Mr.  J.  G.  Fowler  (chairman),  Messrs.  James 
O'Brien,   Harry  J.   Veitch,   H.   Little,   W.   Boxall,   H.  A. 


Tracy,  W.  H.  Young,  H.  G.  Alexander,  F.  J.  Thome,  T.  W. 
Bond,  H.  Ballantine,  W.  H.  White,  S.  Briggs-Bury.  J. 
Charleaworth,  Arthur  Dye,  A.  A.  McBean,  II.  G.  Thwaites, 
II.  G.  Morris,  H.  T.  Pitt,  F.  Sander,  Walter  Cobb,  E.  Ash- 
worth,  G.  F.  Moore,  F.  Menteith  Ogilvie,  Francis  Welles- 
ley,  W.  A.  Bilney,  R,  Brooman  White,  de  B.  Crawshay, 
Jeremiah  Colman,  and  Major  G.  L.  Holford. 

M»j')r  Holford,  CLE,  C.V.O,,  Tetbury,  Gloucester 
(Orchid  grower,  Mr.  Alexander),  exhibited  a  charming 
group  of  Orchids  full  of  rich,  bright  colouring,  the  plants 
being  most  tastefully  displayed.  In  the  centre  plants  of 
La-liaancepain  several  varieties  were  arranged  above  a  small 
group  of  the  rich  scarlet-flowered  Snphroiiitis  grandiflora. 
Masses  of  Cypripefiinms  on  either  side  included  many  of 
the  best,  such  as  C.  Euryades,  G.  F.  Moore,  lathamlanum, 
Scipio,  and  others.  Towards  each  end  were  distinct  groups 
of  Odontoglossums  and  Cattleyas,  with  here  and  there 
some  finely-flowered  plants  rf  Cfelogyne  cristata.  Palme, 
with  graceful  racemes  of  Odontoglossums  and  Phaliunopsis 
peeping  through  the  leaves,  made  a  delightful  background 
to  one  of  the  most  attractively-arranged  eroups  we  have 
seen.  We  have  not  space  to  enumerate  the  many  choice 
vaiieties  contained,  but  the  group  was  full  of  them.  Gold 
and  Lindley  medals. 

The  (xhibit:  of  Orchids  by  Jeremiah  Colman,  E^q., 
Gatton  Park,  Reigate  (gardener,  Mr.  W.  P.  Bound),  filled 
one  end  of  the  hall,  making  a  magnificent  display.  The 
group  consisted  almost  solely  of  Dendrobiums.  "lb  was 
estimated  to  contain  500  Orchid  plants,  representing  some 
10,000  flowers.  With  the  exception  of  the  background, 
which  was  of  Palms  and  other  foliaee  plants,  Calantheand 
other  graceful  Orchids,  this  bank  of  flowers  was  made  by 
Dendrobiums  in  wonderful  variety.  The  prevailing  colour 
of  the  forms  shown  was  mauve  in  various  shades,  which 
were  effectively  relieved  by  white,  yellow,  and  deep  purple 
shades.  All  that  is  best  among  Dendrobiums  was  here 
displayed.     Gold  medal. 

G.  F.  Moore.  E?q.,  Chardwar,  Bourton-on-the-Water 
(gardener,  Mr.  H.  Page),  showed  a  small  group  of  Cypri- 
pediums  that  contained  some  beautiful  and  choice  sortF, 
e.g.,  C.  Amy  Moore  var.  splendidum,  Sallieri  aureum, 
lathamlanum  Leo  var,  G.  F.  Moore,  Brldgei  nitens 
superhum.  Sunrise,  Trollus,  aureum  Surprise,  villo-Druryl, 
G.  F.  Moore  punctatissimum,  and  C.  Olivea.  Silver  Flora 
medal. 

Messrs.  J.  and  A.  A.  McBean,  Cooksbridge,  showed  plants 
of  Liclia  anceps  In  several  varieties.  Cypripediums, 
Odontoglossums,  and  Epidendrum^.  Silver  Banksian 
medal. 

Mr.  J.  Cypher,  Cheltenham,  made  a  brieht  display  with 
a  group  of  miscellaneous  Orchids,  consisting  of  Lycastes, 
Cypripediums,  Dendrobiums,  Odontoglossums.  and  Ljelias. 
La^lia  anceps  was  represented  by  several  varieties.  Lycaste 
Skinneri  was  good,  and  some  excellent  Cypripediums  were 
exhibited.    Silver-gilt  Flora  medaL 

Some  choice  Orchids  were  included  in  the  group  from 
Messrs.  Sander  and  Sons,  St.  Albans— Cattleya  Trianse 
Purple  King,  Cypripedium  barbato-bellatulum,  C.  nitens 
Black  Prince,  C.  Rajah,  Dendrochilum  validum  (finely 
flowered),  Eulophia  saundersiana,  several  Odontoglossums, 
and  Dendrobiums.     Silver  Flora  medal. 

The  group  of  Orchids  from  J.  J.  Bradshaw,  E^q.,  The 
Grange,  Southgate  (gardener,  Mr.  G.  Whitelegge),  was  a 
very  attractive  one,  consisting  chiefly  of  Odontoglossums 
and  Lycastes.  There  were  some  beautiful  thines  among 
the  latter,  e.(/.,  Lycaste  Skinneri  Beauty,  Vulcan,  Eros,  and 
Balliie.  In  this  group  were  twenty-five  blooms  of  Lycaste 
Skinneri  alba  ;  one  plant  of  L.  Bailie  had  eight  flowers. 
Cattleya  Triame  prseclara,  Zoroaster,  and  joneslana  were 
beautiful  flowers.  Among  the  Odontoglossums  0.  wigani- 
anum,  with  rich  yellow  flowers,  spotted  with  red-brown, 
was  very  handsome.    Silver-gilt  Flora  medaL 

Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart.,  Burford,  Dorking  (Orchid 
grower,  Mr.  W.  H.  White),  showed  a  small  group  of 
Dendrobiums,  chiefly  varieties  of  D.  Wiganise,  with  yellow 
sepals  and  petals  and  dark  throat.  D.  xanthocentrum,  a 
lovely  flower  with  rose-tipped  sepals  and  petals  and 
yellow  blotched  lip,  was  also  shown.  Silver  Banksian  medal. 

M.  Ch.  Vuylsteke,  Loochristi,  Ghent,  exhibited  some 
richly  -  marked  Odontoglossums,  including  0.  harryo- 
crispum,  0.  loochristiense,  0.  wilckeanum,  and  O, 
percultum.     Silver  Banksian  medal. 

Messrs.  Heath  and  Sod,  Cheltenham,  showed  a  small 
group  of  Orchids. 

Messrs.  Hugh  Low  and  Co.,  Bush  Hill  Park,  Enfield, 
showed  a  small  group  of  Orchids  that  contained  some  good 
Dendrobiums  and  Cattleyas.  D.  nobile  virginale,  D.  super- 
biens,  and  D.  aureum  were  among  them.  Silvrr  Banksian 
medaL 

New  Orchids. 

Cyinhidium  holf&rdianum.  —  A  handsome  flower  of 
ffreenish  yellow  colouring  throughout  sepals  and  petals, 
the  green  showing  most  in  the  sepals.  The  primrose- 
coloured  lip  is  marked  with  a  few  red-brown  spots.  From 
Messrs.  Sander  and  Sons,  St.  Albans.  First-class  certifi- 
cate. 

CymbidiKin  Lowi  -  grandijiorum.  —  A  large,  striking 
flower,  with  green  sepals  and  petals.  The  lip  is  pale 
primrose  outside,  white  inside,  except  for  the  red-brown 
marking  at  the  base,  with  a  primrose-coloured  margin. 
From  Major  Holford.     First-class  certificate. 

Odontoglossum  x  lamheauiunxim.—  X  itukm%\y  beautiful 
flower.  Rolfefe  ardentisaimum  x  crispum  Mme.  Valcke 
were  the  parents.  The  flower  has  broad  sepals  and  petals 
and  lip,  all  heavily  marked  with  light  crimsjn-red  upon  a 
white  ground.  The  tips  of  the  sepals,  petals,  and  lip  are 
white.  Shown  by  M.  A.  A.  Peeters,  Brussels.  First-class 
certificate. 

La'lia  anceps  Fascinator.— A  richly-coloured  form,  the 
sepals  and  petals  are  deep  rose,  the  petals  being  tipped 
with  purple  ;  the  lip  is  purple,  the  throat  pale  yellow. 
From  Messrs,  McBean,  Cooksbridge.    Award  of  merit. 
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Lycaste  Skiimeri  Fascination.— A  very  pretty  form,  with 
white  rose-edged  sepals  and  petals  ;  the  lip  is  blotched 
with  rose-crimson.  From  F.  M.  Ogilvie,  E^q.,  Oxford 
(gardener,  Mr.  W.  Balmforth).     Award  of  merit. 

Lyraslc  c"f:tata.~-A  large,  droopine:  flower,  pale  green, 
almost  greenish  white  throughout.  The  sepals  are  broad 
and  thick,  the  upper  one  drooping  over  the  smaller  petals 
and  lip.  Shown  by  H.  S.  Goodson,  Esq.,  West  Hill, 
Putney  (gardener,  Mr.  Day).     Award  of  merit. 

Cypripedium  Rou'e7ia,—This  is  the  result  of  a  cross 
between  chamberlainianum  and  bellatulum.  The  dorsal 
sepal  and  petals  are  heavily  marked  with  crimson  upon  a 
dull  white  ground  ;  the  lip  is  dotted  and  tinged  all  ever 
pale  crimson.  From  W.  AI.  Appleton,  Esq.,  Weston-aufer- 
Mare.    Award  of  merit. 

CypnpediiLm  Boxalli  nigricans.— X  variety  of  Boxalli 
with  very  dark  crimson-brown,  almost  black,  dorsal  sepal, 
and  crimson-brown  petals  and  pouch.  Shown  by  F. 
Wellesley,  Esq.,  Westfleld,  Woking.     Award  of  merit. 

Cymbiditim  churneo-giganteum. — This  hybrid,  whose 
parentage  is  indicated  by  the  name,  has  sepals  and  petals 
of  dull  white,  faintly  marked  with  light  crimson.  The  lip 
is  beautiful,  lightly  marked  with  red  upon  a  primrose- 
coloured  ground.  Shown  by  Messrs.  Charlesworth  and  Co., 
Beaton.     Award  of  merit. 

Dew^robiuin  Othello  colossivm. — A  very  large  flower ;  the 
segments  are  tipped  with  light  purple  while  the  lip  is  rich 
purple  with  primrose  and  purple  near  the  edge.  Shown 
by  Jeremiah  Colman.  Esq.     Award  of  merit. 

Dendrobium  x  Brodi>.— Acharmingflowerof  palepurple 
colouring,  with  pale  yellow  throat.  Shown  by  Jeremiah 
Colman,  Egq.     Award  of  merit. 

Cypripedium  G.  F.  Moore  pwnctatisaimutn. — A  handsome 
and  finely-spotted  variety.  Exhibited  by  G.  F.  Moore,  Esq., 
Bourton-on-the-Water.     Award  of  merit. 

An  award  of  merit  was  also  given  to  Spathoglottis 
Colmani,  exhibited  by  Jeremiah  Colman,  Esq.,  Reigate  ; 
and  to  Lrolio-Cattleya  Myra  Burford  variety,  shown  by 
Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart.,  Burford,  Dorking. 

The  first  diploma  for  Cattleya  Trianif  was  awarded  to 
C.  T.  The  Premier,  shown  by  J.  J  Bradshaw,  Esq. ;  and 
the  second  diploma  to  C.  T.  Westonbirt  variety,  shown 
by  Majir  Holford.  Altogether  eight  forms  of  Cattleya 
Triana?  were  shown. 

The  first  diplomas  were  awarded  as  follows  :  Cypripedium 
aureum  virginale.  from  J.  Gurney  Fowler,  E?q.,  and  G.  F. 
Moore,  Esq.;  Liclia  anceps  schrbderiana,  from  Major 
HoUord,  Baron  Schroder,  and  Jeremiah  Colman,  E'^q 
and  Cypripedium  Boxalli  nigricans  from  F.  Wellesley, 
Esq. 

Second  diplomas  were  awarded  to  Lrelia  anreps  balli- 
dayana  rosefieldiensis,  shown  by  deB.  Crawshay,  Esq. ;  and 
to  Cypripedium  Mostyn,  from  G.  F.  Moore,  Esq. 

Fruit  and  Vegetable  Committee. 

Present :  Mr.  A.  H.  Pearson  (chairman),  Messrs.  Joseph 
Cheal,  James  Gibson,  W.  Bates,  George  Woodward,  S. 
Mortimer,  A.  Dean,  H.  Parr,  William  Fyfe,  Edwin  Beckett, 
William  Pope,  K..  Lye,  Horace  J.  Wright,  James  "Vert,  G. 
Keif,  W^.  Barnes,  Joseph  Davis,  J.  Lyne,  Charles  Foster, 
P.  C.  M.  Veitch,  J.  Willard,  J.  Jaques,  J.  Mclndoe,  Owen 
Thomas,  and  W.  Poupsrt. 

Messrs.  Sutton  and  Sons'  magnificent  exhibit  of  Potatoes 
embraced  practically  all  the  more  important  varieties  now 
before  the  public.  Handsome,  well-grown  samples  of  no 
less  than  101  distinct  varieties  were  shown,  and  90  of  them 
were  duplicated  in  seed-size  tubers.  An  extremely  inter- 
esting and  valuable  feature  of  the  display  consisted  of  a 
collection  of  specimen  tubers  of  wild  types  and  species, 
including  the  produce  of  a  successful  crnpo  made  with  one 
of  the  wild  forms  of  the  Potato,  S<  lanuaa  Maglia,  and  the 
Potato  of  commerce.  These  tubeis  are  unique,  inasmuch 
as  they  are  the  result  of  what  is  believed  to  be  the  only 
successful  cross  ever  effected  with  Solanum  Maglia. 
Another  interesting  item  was  that  of  the  Black  C\mgo 
Potato  crossed  with  a  garden  Potato,  the  resulting  tubers 
being  purple,  and  purple  and  white  in  the  flesh  Tubers 
were  shown  that  were  really  the  grandchildren  of  S. 
Maglia,  S.  Maglia  was  crossed  in  the  first  instance  with 
the  Potato  of  commerce,  and  this  was  again  used  as  one 
parent,  with  the  result  of  the  primary  cross  as  the  other. 
Gold  medal. 

Mrs.  McCreagh,  Thornhill,  Si^anton-in-Peak,  Bakewell 
(gardener,  Mr.  G.  Harvey),  exhibited  six  dishes  of  very 
fine  home-grown  Oranges,  and  two  of  Lemons,  equally  good , 
and  denoting  most  successful  culture.  Silver  Bankeian 
medal. 

There  were  several  exhibits  of  dishes  of  Apples  and  Pears, 
but  no  awards  were  made. 

G.  C.  Raphael,  Esq.,  Castle  Hill,  Englefield  Green  (gar- 
dener, Mr.  H.  Brown),  showed  half-a-dozen  bunches  of 
good  Alicante  Grapes.     Silver  Banksian  medal. 

Brydon's  Peerless  Broccoli  was  shown  by  Messrs.  Kent 
and  Brydon,  Darlington.  Snow's  Winter  White  Broccoli 
was  shown  by  Messrs.  Hurst  and  Sons,  J.  Veitch  and  Sons, 
and  Sutton  and  Sons. 

A  silver  Knightian  medal  was  awarded  to  Mr.  G. 
Gentle,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Denison,  Little  Gaddesdon,  lierk- 
hampstead,  for  a  collection  of  excellent  Potatoes  of 
medium  size.  Some  of  the  beat  sorts  represented  were 
Warrior,  Factor,  Duchess  of  Cornwall,  Diamond,  and 
King  Edward  VIL 

Annual  General   Meeting. 

After  the  secretary  had  read  the  notice  convening  the 
meeting  and  the  minutes  of  the  last  annual  general 
meeting,  the  annual  report,  from  which  we  make  the 
following  extracts,  was  read  : 

Annual  Report. 
The  year  1005  has  been  one  of  development  and  steady 
progress   in   every    direction    of  the   society's    manifold 
operations.    The  new  hall  and  the  new  garden  at  Wisley 


have  both  demanded  much  and  careful  consideration,  and 
it  is  satisfactory  to  note  that  each  of  them  has  far  exceeded 
the  most  sanguine  expectations  of  their  suitability  for  the 
society's  purposes.  The  attention  of  the  Fellows  is 
directed  to  the  aatisfactory  position  of  the  society,  not  only 
as  regards  its  present  resources  and  the  number  of  Fellows, 
but  also  in  respect  to  the  largely-increased  piivileges 
of  the  Fellows  and  the  greatly-augmented  general  work  of 
the  society  for  the  promotion  of  practical  and  scientitic 
horticulture.  The  society  has  invested  £18,430  in  public 
securities  ;  the  hall,  with  its  equipment  and  furniture, 
represents  at  least  £41,000  ;  and  the  works  already  executed 
at  Wisley  have  cost  over  £5,600.  All  these  are  genuine 
assests  to  the  credit  of  the  society ;  and,  despite  the 
increased  necessary  expenditure  at  Vincent  Square, 
compared  with  that  at  the  Drill  Hall,  the  credit  balance 
on  the  year's  working  is  £6,203. 

The  society  was  represented  at  the  great  International 
Horticultural  Show  at  Paris  in  May,  1905,  by  Sir  Albert 
Rollit,  Bart,  M.P..  Major  Holford,  CLE..  C.V.O.,  Mr.  J. 
Gurney  Fowler,  Mr.  Harry  J.  Veitch,  F.L.S.,  and  the 
secretary.  Another  deputation,  consistingof  the  president, 
Mr.  George  Bunyard,  V.M.H..  Mr.  James  Hudson,  V.M.H., 
Mr.  A.  H.  Pearson,  Mr.  H.  B.  May,  Mr.  H.  J.  Veitch,  F.L.S., 
and  the  secretary,  visited  the  International  Horticultural 
Exhibition  at  Edinburgh  on  September  13.  In  the  spring 
of  1905  the  council  heard  with  the  deepest  regret  that 
owing  to  the  state  of  his  health.  Baron  Schroder  was 
unable  to  continue  to  occupy  his  seat  on  their  bonrd.  As 
this  decision  was  definite,  had  it  been  possible,  the 
council  would  at  once  have  invited  the  Fellows  to  put  so 
honoured  a  name  on  the  list  of  vice-presidents  of  the 
society,  but  as  it  was  found  that  this  could  only  be  done 
at  an  annual  meeting,  they  had  no  choice  but  to  postpone 
it  till  the  present  occasion. 

A  very  heavy  loss  to  the  council  and  to  the  society— a?, 
indeed,  to  many  other  public  institutions—  was  experienced 
towards  the  close  of  (he  year  by  the  death  of  the  Right 
Hon.  the  Earl  of  Ilchester,  who  took  the  liveliest  interest 
in  the  welfare  of  the  society,  and  regularly  attended  the 
meetings  of  council  up  to  within  a  few  weeks  of  his  r^cath. 
The  very  successful  summer  shows  which  were  held  in  the 
park  of  Holland  House,  Kensington,  in  1902,  1003,  and 
1904,  are  fresh  in  the  memory  of  everyone,  and  only  quite 
recently  he  had  again  given  permission  for  the  show  to  be 
repeated  on  July  10  and  11,  1906,  a  privilege  v.  hich  has 
since  been  most  kindly  confirmed  by  the  Dowager  Countess 
of  Ilchester. 

During  the  past  year  five  of  the  oldest  and  most 
respected  holders  of  the  Victoria  Medal  of  Honour  in 
horticulture  have  passed  away  in  the  persons  of  Mr. 
William  Paul  of  Waltham  Cross  ;  Mr.  Hichnrd  Dean  of 
Ealing  ;  the  Rev.  H.  Honywood  D'ombrain  of  the  National 
Rose  Society ;  Mr.  F.  W.  Burbidge  of  Trinity  College, 
Dublin  ;  and  Mr.  Henry  Eckford  of  Wem,  to  whom  we 
owe  ao  many  of  the  most  beautiful  Sweet  Peas.  The 
council  have  to  regret  the  loss  through  death  of  a  number 
of  the  other  Fellows.  The  Journal  continues  to  maintain 
its  position  in  the  esteem  of  the  Fellows,  and  its  high  rank 
among  the  publications  of  the  scientific  societies  of 
Europe  and  America.  Parts  1,  2,  and  3  of  Vol.  XXIX. 
were  published  in  the  spring,  and  Part  4  appeared  at  the 
end  of  last  year.  The  report  of  the  Conference  of  Fruit- 
growers, now  in  the  press,  will  form  a  separate  volume, 
and  the  first  part  of  Vol.  XXXI.  will  be  issued  in  the 
summer.     Mr.  G.  S.  Saunders  has  been  appointed  editor. 

The  society's  thirteenth  annual  examination  in  the 
principles  and  practice  of  horticulture  was  held  on 
April  12  1005,  when  160  candidates  entered,  and  the  result 
will  be  f.jund  in  the  Journal  (Vol.  XXIX.,  pages  6SS  to 
692).  The  examination  in  cottage  and  allotment  garden- 
ing, for  elementary  and  technical  school  teachers  only, 
which  was  held  for  the  first  time  in  1904,  was  repeated  on 
April  5,  19U5,  when  139  entries  were  received  as  against 
124  in  1904.  In  order  to  further  encourage  the  candidates 
in  this  examination,  the  council  have  decided  that  those 
who  pass  in  the  first  class  and  desire  to  become  Fellows  of 
the  society  shall  be  exempted  from  the  payment  of  the 
entry  fee.  In  compliance  with  a  request  from  certain 
county  council  authorities,  the  council  of  the  society  con- 
sented to  hold  a  special  examination  on  January  11,  1006, 
for  gardeners  employed  in  the  London  and  other  town 
public  parks  and  gardens. 

A  scheme  for  the  nffiliation  of  local  horticultural  and 
cottage  garden  societies  was  put  forward  in  1890,  and  more 
than  200  local  societies  have  availed  themselves  of  it.  The 
council  note  with  much  satisfaction  that  the  number  of 
Fellows  seeking  information  from  the  society's  officers 
continues  to  increase  rapidly,  and  some  thousands  of 
answers  have  been  given  to  enquiries  of  every  description. 
The  new  hall  has  exceeded  the  most  sanguine  expecta- 
tions of  the  council  and  Fellows,  both  in  respect  of  its 
suitability  for  the  society's  purposes  and  of  the  demand 
for  hiring  it  by  other  societies  and  individuals.  The  past 
year  has  been  one  of  completion,  improvement,  and 
development.  Various  minor  def*>ct3  and  faults  have 
naturally  been  discovered,  and  these  have  been,  or  are 
being,  corrected,  A  stepped  platform-superstructure  has 
been  made  for  orchestral  performances,  which  is  almost 
identical  with  that  formerly  used  at  St.  James's  Hall. 
Two  very  welcome  bequests  have  been  received  during  the 
past  year,  one  of  £250  under  the  will  of  the  late  Mrs. 
Begley  of  St.  Peter's  Square,  Hammersmith  ;  the  other  of 
£50  under  the  will  of  the  late  Mr.  J.  Cohen  of  St.  Mark's 
Crescent,  Regent's  Park.  No  less  than  £7oO  has  been 
received  during  the  first  year  (1905)  for  the  hire  of  the  hall. 
The  whole  of  the  books  in  the  library  have  been  cleaned 
and  put  in  order  at  the  sole  charge  of  Baron  Schroder, 
V.M  H.,  and  the  council  have  caused  a  brass  tablet 
recording  the  fact  to  be  erected  in  the  library.  The 
Veitch  Memorial  Trustees  have  also  made  a  donation  of 
£50  towards  the  funds  of  the  library.    Fellows  having 


books  on  horticulture  and  botany  which  they  can  spare 
from  their  own  shelves,  and  those  writing  books  or  articles 
on  horticultural  subjects,  are  invited  to  contribute  them 
to  the  society's  library.  The  shows  during  the  past  year 
have  numbered  twenty-seven,  occupying  thirty-six  days  in 
all  ;  and  already  thirty-three  shows  have  been  arranged 
for  1906,  lasting  over  forty-two  days.  These  include 
twenty-four  fortnightly  meetings,  one  home-grown  fruit 
show,  three  colonial-grown  fruit  shows,  one  special  show 
of  table  and  other  decorations,  and  the  annual  shows  ot 
Sweet  Peas,  Carnations,  autumn  Roses,  and  Potatoes,  to 
which  the  council  have  arranged  for  Fellows'  tickets  to 
admit. 

Kindred  societies  will  continue  to  hold  their  shows  at 
the  hall,  but  they  will  not  in  future  take  place  on  days 
fixed  for  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society's  own  exhibitions. 
The  council  have,  however,  made  arrangements  by  which 
Royal  Horticultural  Society  tickets  will  admit  to  these 
kindred  societies'  shows. 

The  Adoption  of  the  Report. 
Sir  Trevor  Liwrence,  in  moving  the  adoption  of  the 
report,  said  that  the  year  1905  was  memorable  in  the 
a-  nals  of  the  society  ;  it  was  the  first  year  of  its  occupa- 
tion of  the  new  hall  and  the  Wisley  garden.  There  was 
but  one  feeling  among  the  Fellows— that  the  hall  was 
most  successful,  and  was  likely  to  be  only  just  large  enough. 
Sir  Trc  vor  referred  to  the  deputations  sent  to  the  Paris  and 
Edinburgh  shows,  and  of  the  cordiality  with  which  they 
wern  received.  They  were  very  glad  that  Lord  Balfour 
of  Barleigh  had  ngreed  to  occupy  a  seat  on  the  council. 
The  president  spoke  of  the  society's  regret  at  the  death  of 
L^rd  Ilchester,  and  of  the  kindviess  of  Lady  Ilchester  in 
confirming  Lord  Ilchestei's  promise  to  allow  their  summer 
show  to  be  held  at  Holland  House  this  year.  To  Baron 
Schroder,  who  was  eighty-one  years  old  that  day,  they 
oved  a  great  debt  of  gratitude,  and  he  was  sure  they  would 
all  wish  him  many  happy  returns.  Sir  Trevor  referred  to 
the  appointment  of  Mr.  Saunders  as  editor  of  the  Journal 
in  succession  to  the  Rev.  W.  Wilks,  who  now  found  it 
impossible  in  carry  out  the  offices  of  secretary  and  editor 
too.  The  hall  is  in  great  demand  for  hire,  said  Sir  Trevor  ; 
it  has  supplied  a  pressing  want  in  that  part  of  London. 
The  Benchers  of  the  Inner  Temple  had  been  approached 
with  regard  to  extending  the  tent-spice  at  the  Temple 
Show,  but  were  unable  to  do  this.  He  thought  the  num- 
ber of  awards  made  last  year  (1.254)  were  too  many.  Sir 
Trevor,  in  referring  to  the  conference  on  plant  breeding  to 
be  held  the  end  of  July  and  beginning  of  August,  said  he 
hoped  as  many  would  attend  as  possible,  so  as  to  give  a 
hearty  welcome  to  the  foreign  visitors.  He  estimated  the 
£1  Is.  subscription  to  be  worth  £6  14s.  in  money  value, 
made  up  chiefly  of  tickets  for  the  various  shows  and  fort- 
nightly meetings  of  this  and  kindred  societies,  and  the 
Journal.  Earl  Tankerville  had  promised  to  take  the  place 
of  the  late  Lord  Ilchester  on  the  council.  He  proposed 
that  Baron  Schroder  be  elected  a  vice-president.  Sir 
Trevor  concluded  by  expressing  the  society's  thanks  to  the 
council,  committees,  the  Rev.  W.  Wilks  (secretary),  Mr. 
S.  T.  Wright  (superintendent),  and  the  garden  and  clerical 
staff  for  their  assistance. 

Mr.  J.  Gurney  Fowler,  treasurer,  in  seconding  the 
adoption  of  the  report,  said  that  the  net  profits  on  last 
year's  working  amounted  to  £6,203,  an  increase  of  £541  over 
that  of  1904.  The  only  blot  on  the  accounts  was  the  loss 
of  £487  on  the  summer  show  at  Chelsea  last  year.  The 
summer  show  had  never  paid  ;  in  1004,  when  it  was  held 
at  Holland  House,  they  had  lost  £59.  If  they  lost  again 
such  a  large  sum  as  last  year  they  would  have  to  think 
seriously  whether  the  summer  show  ought  to  be  con- 
tinued. 

Mr.  H.  J.  Elwes  said  the  report  was  one  that  must  give 
great  satisfaction.  He  suggested  the  formation  of  a  publica- 
tion committee  to  assist  the  editor  of  the  Journal,  whom 
he  thought  would  be  one  of  the  first  to  acknowledge  its 
need.  He  suggested  that  it  should  be  again  considered 
whether  the  Journal  ought  to  be  given  free  to  the  Fellows. 
He  would  like  to  see  the  expenses  of  the  Journal  put  as  a 
separate  item  in  the  printing  account.  With  reference  to 
the  distribution  of  plants  from  Wisley,  he  thought  that 
common  plants  which  could  be  cheaply  bought  should  not 
be  distributed,  but  rather  other  interesting  plants  not 
easily  obtainable  through  the  ordinary  trade  sources. 

Surgeon-Major  Ince  supported  Mr.  Elwes'  snggestlQn 
with  reference  to  the  Journal.  He  thought  Fellows  got 
their  Journal  too  cheaply.  He  would  also  raise  the  sub- 
scription to  at  least  two  guineas. 

Sir  Trevor  Lawrence  said  he  thought  it  would  be  best  to 
leave  well  alone,  and  not  disturb  the  society's  arrange- 
ments while  they  were  working  well. 

The  repnrt  was  adopted  unanimously. 

The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Balfour  of  Burleigh,  Major  Hol- 
ford, C.IE.,  CV.O.,  Mr.  Henry  B.May,  and  the  Right 
Hon.  the  Earl  of  Tankerville  were  elected  members  of 
council  ;  the  Right  Hon.  Joseph  Chamberlain,  M,P.,  the 
Bight  Hon.  Lord  Rothschild,  the  Right  Hon.  the  Eirl  of 
Ducie,  Sir  John  T.  D.  Llewelyn,  Bart.,  Baron  Schrnler,  and 
Sir  Frederick  Wigan,  Bart.,  were  elected  vice-presidents, 
and  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  Birt,  K.C.V.O.,  Mr.  J.  Gurney 
Fowler,  and  the  Rev.  W.  Wilks,  M.A.,  were  re-elected  ae 
president,  treasurer,  and  secretary  respectively. 

Sir  Trevor  Lawrence  then  presented  the  Victoria  Medal 
of  Honour  in  Horticulture  to  Mr.  William  Marshall,  for 
twenty-one  yeors  chairman  of  the  floral  committee;  Mr. 
R.  Irwin  Lynch,  curator  of  the  Cambridge  Botanic  Gar- 
dens;  Mr.  Thomas  Smith,  Newry  ;  and  Mr.  Harry  J. 
Veitch. 

Sir  John  Llewelyn  proposed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the 
president,  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence.  Sir  Trevor  had  been 
president  for  the  past  twenty-one  years,  and  for  ten  years 
previously  was  an  active  worker  in  Lord  Aberdare's 
council,  when  the  society  was  in  low  water. 
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MIGNONETTE. 

A   LTHOUGH  not  a  showy  flower,  Mig- 
/\         nonette  has  a  peculiar  chaim  of 
I    \       its   own.      It    forms    a    pleasing 
/        ^     relief  to  the  more  showy  flowers, 
and  the  lovely  fragrance  of   the 
blossoms  renders  it  a  favourite  with  all.    As 
a  commercial  plant  for  pot  culture  it  receives 
especial  attention,  and  is  grown  to  great  per- 
fection by  many  of  the  market  growers,  who 
make  the  culture  of  Mignonette  an  important, 
and   often  a  very  profitable,   part  of  their 
business. 

For  pot  culture  it  is  very  important  to 
secure  a  good  strain  of  seed.  There  are 
several  good  and  somewhat  distinct  varieties. 
Mignonette  is  usually  sown  in  the  pots  in 
which  it  is  intended  to  flower  ;  therefore 
the  soil  is  the  first  consideration.  Any  ordi- 
nary compost  may  be  used,  provided  it  i» 
fairly  rich,  free  from  worms,  and  sufficiently 
porous  for  water  to  pass  through  freely. 
In  preparing  the  compost,  it  is  a  good  plan 
to  mix  a  little  soot  with  the  manure  before 
adding  it  to  the  other  soil,  and  a  good  sprink- 
ling of  old  lime  rubbish  is  a  valuable  addition 
to  the  compost.  The  pots  should  be  filled 
tirmly  and  not  too  full,  as  the  seed  should 
have  a  good  covering  and  sufficient  room  left 
for  watering.  The  first  spring  sowing  may 
be  made  any  time  after  the  middle  of  Feb- 
ruary, and  successional  sowings  throughout 
the  season,  the  latest  being  in  September. 
This  will  come  into  flower  early  in  the  year 
before  the  first  spring-sown  batch. 

The  best  position  in  which  to  grow  Mignon- 
ette is  in  pits  or  frames  which  have  a  southern 
aspect.  The  pots  should  be  plunged  in  some 
light  material,  and  placed  as  close  to  the 
glass  as  possible.  As  soon  as  large  enough 
to  handle  the  plants  may  be  thinned  out, 
leaving  about  six  in  a  pot ;  or  it  is  as  well  to 
leave  a  few  more  and  go  over  them  a  second 
time,  as  sometimes  a  few  will  damp  off.  Ven- 
tilation should  be  given  freely  from  the  time 
the  seed  begins  to  germinate,  and  later  on,  as 
the  weather  gets  warmer,  the  lights  may  be 
removed  altogether  on  favourable  occasions  ; 
but  the  plants  should  not  be  exposed  to  heavy 
rains  or  rough  weather.  It  is  very  essential 
that  watering  should  be  regularly  and  care- 
fully attended  to ;  in  fact,  this  is  the  most 
important  point  in  connexion  with  the 
successful   culture    of    Mignonette.      Either 


extreme  is  equally  damaging  ;  indeed,  an 
overdose  of  water  or  allowing  the  pots  once 
to  become  too  dry  will  often  prove  fatal.  If 
the  plants  have  had  a  good  watering  after 
the  seed  is  sown,  the  surface  soil  will  only 
require  a  slight  sprinkling  from  time  to  time 
until  the  plants  are  large  enough  for  thinning 
out;  afterwards  sifficitnt  water  s-hould  be 
given  to  soak  through  the  foil  as  the  latter 
appears  dry.  This  will  cot  be  more  than  once 
or  twice  a  week,  but  as  the  plants  advance 
they  will  need  more,  and  by  the  time  the 
pots  are  full  of  roots  they  will  require  fre- 
quent attention.  Manure  water  may  be 
used  as  soon  as  the  plants  have  got  a  got  d 
start,  using  it  weak  at  first  and  gradually 
increasing  the  strength.  By  flowering  time 
they  will  take  manure  water  as  strong  as 
most  soft -wooded  plants.  During  the  hot 
weather  a  good  sprinkling  overhead  once  or 
twice  a  day  will  be  beneficial,  especially  as 
the  plants  are  coming  into  bloom,  as  at  that 
period  they  will  require  a  considerable 
quantity  of  water,  and  the  slightest  neglect 
will  result  in  loss  of  foliage.  Ventilation 
must  also  be  regularly  attended  to.  Mig- 
nonette will  soon  get  drawn  if  kept  warm, 
though  only  for  a  short  time.  Ko  artificial 
heat  must  be  given  at  any  time,  except  just 
sufficient  to  keep  out  frost. 

And  if  short,  sturdy  plants  are  desired, 
they  should  be  grown  fully  exposed  to  the 
sun,  as  the  slightest  shading  will  induce  them 
to  run  up  tall  and  thin.  During  the  summer- 
time a  sharp  look  out  must  be  kept  for 
caterpillars,  which  are  sometimes  very  trouble- 
some, and  will  soon  make  sad  havoc  if  not 
kept  in  check.  With  the  exception  of  the 
above.  Mignonette  is  not  much  troubled  with 
insect  pests. 

COLOUR  EFFECT  IN  THE 
FLOWER   GARDEN. 

The  time  has  come  when  gardeners  and 
amateurs  who  are  desirous  of  producing  the 
most  pleasing  and  interesting  colour  effects 
and  combinations  in  their  gardens  during  the 
coming  summer,  will  be  busy  making  their 
plans,  and  in  deciding  on  the  number  and 
the  variety  of  plants  that  will  be  required 
for  this  purpose,  whether  hardy  and  peren- 
nial, half-hardy,  sub-tropical,  or  annual. 

Those  who  remember  what  summer  flower 
gardening  was  some  thirty  years  ago,  when 
beds  had  to  be  filled  almost  entirely  with 
tender  bedding  plants  annually  propagated 


in  many  gardens  in  thou.sands,  should  be 
thankful  to  Mr.  Willi-.m  Robmson  and  The 
Garden  for  lessening  enormously  the  gar- 
dener's labour,  and  converting  him  and  the 
owners  of  gardens  at  the  same  time  to  the 
more  sane  system  I'f  using  hardy  plants  to  a 
greater  extent  for  this  purpose. 

There  are  still  many  gardens  where 
masses  of  colour  are  appreciated  to  a 
moderate  extent,  and  I  must  say  that, 
ass(  ciated  with  be»ntiful  green  turf  and 
stately  trees  and  Cdtifers,  I  have  a  weakness 
for  these  flashes  of  colour,  whether  on  the 
lawn,  the  terrace,  or  in  seme  sheltered  noi  k, 
and  these  cat. not  be  pr<  duced  so  effectively 
by  hardy  plants  as  by  halt-hardy  ones.  I 
shall  never  forjiet  seeing  two  beds  some  years 
ago  in  the  beautiful  gardens  ot  Miss  Alice  de 
Rothschild  at  Eyihrope  planted  entirely 
with  Begonia  Lafnyette  It  hud  then  only 
been  recently  introduced  from  France,  and  I 
am  under  the  impiession  that  the  colour  was 
then  more  intensely  brilliant  th^n  it  is 
now.  The  moment  it  was  seen  the  question 
rose  to  one's  lips,  What's  that  ?  1  he  beds 
were  a  glorious  sheet  of  vivid  crim>on.  I 
have  had  the  pleasure  occasionally  of  visiting 
the  gardens  at  Gunnersbury  House  and  Park 
for  the  past  thirty  years,  and  during  that 
time  have  never  fai  ed  to  observe  and  admire 
a  bed  planted  on  the  lawn  with  the  old 
Coleus  Verschafleltii.  The  b  d.  1  believe,  has 
occupied  the  same  site  and  been  planted  with 
the  same  Coleus  for  that  number  of  years. 
I  have  used  this  plant  largely  myself,  it  has 
few  equals,  in  my  opinion,  in  producing  a 
rich  dark  velvety  crimson  colouring.  The 
secret  of  success  with  the  plant  when  grown 
for  this  purpose  is  in  having  well-rooted 
strong  plants  at  the  time  of  planting  out, 
planting  thickly,  and  late,  in  well-prepared 
light  soil. 

The  stronger-growing  varieties  of  the  Alter- 
nantheras,  such  as  A.  magnifica  and  others, 
produce  telling  effects  in  varying  shades  of 
gold  to  bronze.  The  Heuchera  has  grown 
greatly  in  popularity  during  the  past  few 
years,  and  deservedly  so,  the  dark  colour  of 
its  foliage  contrasting  pleasingly  with  its 
bright  rosy-red  flowers,  which  are  produced 
freely  and  last  a  long  time.  It  also  has  the 
merit  of  being  hardy. 

When  a  mass  of  purple  is  desired,  I  know 
of  nothing  to  excel  the  old  Verbena  venosa. 
It  is  also  excellent  as  a  carpet  to  cover  the 
surface  of  beds  where  tall  plants  are  used. 
The  "Tree  Calceolaria  (C.  Burbidgei),  with  its 
profusion  of  soft  yellow  blooms,  makes  a 
lovely  combination  with  this  Verbena.  In 
yellows  the  ordinary  Calceolaria  is  still  indis- 
pensable where  it  succeeds,  but  of  late  years 
the  golden  Celosias  have  been  so  improved 
in  quality  and  colouring  by  careful  selection 
that  they  are  unsurpassed  for  colour-efl'ects 
in  shades  of  gold. 
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The  Pansy,  again,  in  yellow,  white,  and  many 
shades  of  blue,  is  among  the  most  serviceable 
and  effective  for  this  purpose.  It  does  not 
like  a  hot  soil  or  hot  weather,  but  in  the 
South,  if  planted  in  rich  and  deeply- culti- 
vated land  and  if  the  seed-pods  are  constantly 
picked  off,  it  will  bloom  freely  throughout 
the  summer.  One  of  the  most  pleasing  com- 
binations of  colour  that  I  can  call  to  mind 
was  given  by  beds  planted  with  the  silver 
variegated  Geranium  Bright  Star,  with  Viola 
cornuta  planted  between.  This  variegated 
Geranium  blooms  almost  as  freely  as  the 
green-foliaged  sorts,  the  flowers  being  a  soft 
rose.  These  when  associated  with  the  light 
blue  of  the  Viola  produce  a  very  pretty 
effect.  For  a  mass  of  pure  white,  either  as  a 
carpet  for  other  plants  or  by  itself,  Centaurea 
candidissinia  is  one  of  the  best  subjects.  I 
think  the  whiteness  of  the  plant  is  purer 
when  propagated  from  cuttings  than  from 
seed. 

Koniga  maritima  for  masses  or  for  margins 
of  beds  is  both  pretty  and  sweet.  For  bolder 
masses  of  colour  in  the  garden  we  have  ample 
material  in  such  plants  as  the  single  and 
Cactus  Dahlia,  the  Canna  and  the  Gladiolus ; 
and  what  a  glorious  plant  for  this  purpose  is 
the  Fuchsia,  when  well-grown  specimen  plants 
of  considerable  age  and  size  are  used. 

When  visiting  Hatfield  Gardens  a  year  or 
two  ago,  I  had  the  rare  pleasure  of  seeing  a 
Fuchsia  garden,  planted  entirely  with  splendid 
specimens  of  these  plants  in  rich  variety  and 
in  magnificent  bloom.  I  shall  not  soon  forget 
the  pleasure  it  gave  me  to  see  this  unique 
sight. 

I  might  go  on  enumerating  many  more 
suitable  plants  for  colour  massing,  but  enough 
has  been  said  to  direct  attention  to  the 
subject.  Many  other  plants  will  suggest 
themselves  to  those  who  have  this  work  to 
carry  out.  I  will  only  add  that  for  success  to 
be  attained,  the  plants  used  must  be  strong 
at  the  time  of  planting  out,  and  the  soil  well 
manured  and  cultivated. 

Owen  Thomas. 
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FORTHCOMING    EVENTS. 

March  3. — Meeting  of  the  French  Horticultural 
Society  of  London. 

March  6. — Royal  Horticultural  Society's  Meet- 
ing ;  National  Amateur  Gardeners'  Association's 
Meeting. 

March  7. — Sheffield  Horticultural  Society's 
Meeting  ;  Lewes  Horticultural  Society's  Meeting. 

March  12  — Annual  Meeting  of  the  United 
Horticultural  Provident  Society. 


High  price  for  W^illow  timber.— 

At  the  sale  held  last  week  on  Sir  Walter  Gilbey's 
estate,  Willow  timber  suitable  for  bat-making 
fetched  as  much  as  lis.  6d.  per  foot.  Through 
the  medium  of  papers  connected  with  the  timber 
trade  I  have  for  long  advocated  the  extended 
culture  of  Willow  timber  suitable  for  the  manu- 
facture of  cricket  bats,  but,  although  a  few 
plantations  were  formed  some  ten  years  ago,  yet 
not  one  tithe  of  the  area  that  our  ever-increasing 
demands  warrant  has  been  brought  under  culti- 
vation. When  we  consider  that  the  Willow 
succeeds  beet  on  dampish  land  that  would  be 
considered  unsuitable  for  agricultural  purposes 
generally,  that  it  is  of  the  freest  growth  and 
readily  propagated,  and  that  the  price  of  the 
timber  is  far  ahead  of  that  of  any  other  tree 
grown  in  this  country,  the  wonder  is  that  it  is 
not  more  generally  cultivated.  For  planting  in 
marshy  ground  by  our  lakes  and  streams  it  is 


peculiarly  suitable,  whether  looked  at  from  an 
Eeathetic  or  economic  sense. — A.  D.  Webster, 
Regent's  Park. 

Mosciiosma  riparium.  — Having 

received  so  many  enquiries  about  this  plant,  1 
6nd  it  impossible  to  answer  my  correspondents 
individually.  I  have  received  several  specimens, 
all  are  correctly  named,  but  grown  in  too  warm  a 
house. — W.  P.  Bound,  Oaiton  Park  Oardens, 
Reigate. 

Perpetual  Spinach  (Spinach 

Beet). — This  is  an  invaluable  vegetable.  To 
grow  it  successfully  a  soil  well  cultivated  is 
especially  important.  It  must  not  be  made  rich 
with  green  manure  or  the  growth  will  be  rank. 
Seed  should  be  sown  during  May,  and  the  seed- 
lings thinned  to  6  inches  apart.  Little  further 
attention  is  necessary,  except  an  occasional  hoeing 
to  keep  down  weeds.  The  first  picking  can  be 
had  by  the  end  of  July,  and  thence  onwards  to 
the  end  of  May  the  following  year  there  will 
be  no  lack  of  beautiful  young  leaves ;  the  outside 
leaves  must  be  left  intact,  taking  the  inner 
ones,  which  will  be  nice  and  tender.  Where  a 
supply  of  Spinach  has  to  be  kept  up  the  whole 
year,  and  Victoria  or  Prickly  fails,  Perpetual 
Spinach  will  be  most  valuable. — W.  A.  S. 

The  first  Daffodil.— Mr.  Peter  Birr 
sends  from  Kirn,  N.B.,  the  first  flowers  we  have 
seen  from  the  open  ground  of  Narcissus  pallidus 
prseoox,  a  clear  soft  lemon  yellow,  but  the  later 
flowers  are  white.  We  are  glad  to  hear  this 
enthusiastic  gardener  is  making  great  progress 
in  collecting  the  British  Primulas. 

The  Feather  Hyacinth.— Everyone 
who  grows  bulbs  should  grow  Muscari  comosum 
monstrosum.  The  bulbs  are  cheap  and  perfectly 
hardy,  and  the  plumes  are  delightful.  They 
should  be  planted  from  4  inches  to  5  inches  apart, 
with  some  coarse  sand  beneath.  If  placed  in 
groups  with  a  groundwork  of  Cerastium  tomen- 
tosum,  the  effect  is  beautiful.  Choose  a  place 
sheltered  from  strong  winds,  or  the  plumes  will  be 
broken,  being  rather  top  heavy.  Any  good 
garden  soil  will  suit  them,  but  they  grow  best 
in  a  good  loam  with  a  top-dressing  after  the 
foliage  has  ripened. — W.  A.  S.,  Croiocombe, 
Taunton. 

A  good  dwarf  Campanula.— Cam- 
panula  cajspitosa  is  a  pretty  blue  plant,  and  with 
its  variety  C.  c.  alba  charming  for  edging.  It 
grows  only  from  4  inches  to  5  inches  high,  and 
is  literally  covered  through  the  summer  and  early 
autumn  with  lovely  delicate  bell-flowers.  Planted 
on  a  North  border  they  do  splendidly  ;  they  also 
do  well  on  a  wall,  especially  on  the  shaded  or 
partly-shaded  side.  When  once  established  in 
such  a  position  they  thrive  and  spread  with  great 
rapidity,  soon  filling  every  crevice.  I  have  grown 
them  facing  South,  but  they  have  not  shown  the 
same  vigour  as  in  other  positions.  They  are  hardy 
and  perennial.  Clumps  taken  up  from  the  border 
during  late  autumn  and  potted  make  pretty  plants 
for  the  cool  house  — W.  A.  S. 

Choisya  ternata.  —  This  pretty  ever- 
green shrub,  which  is  a  native  of  Mexico,  is  quite 
hardy,  but  it  prefers  a  position  where  it  is  pro- 
tected from  the  cold  winds.  It  likes  a  rather 
light  loam,  with  a  gravelly  subsoil.  The  flower 
resembles  an  Orange  blossom,  has  a  yellow  centre, 
and  is  very  sweet  scented.  The  shrub  commences 
to  bloom  about  March,  and  is  more  or  less  in 
flower  until  October,  for  new  blooms  are  produced 
on  the  season's  growth,  as  well  as  on  that  of  the 
previous  year.  Choisyas  may  also  be  grown 
successfully  in  pots  for  use  in  the  conservatory, 
where  they  are  a  source  of  much  interest. — J.  G. 

Bulb-growing  in  fibre.- In  a  recent 
issue  of  The  Garden  "  W."  said  that  his  bulbs 
in  moss  fibre  were  then  developing  their  flower- 
buds,  and  in  a  few  weeks  he  hoped  to  have  them 
in  full  flower.  Some  of  mine  were  potted  in  moss 
fibre  at  the  end  of  September,  others  on  October  4 
and  5,  and  several  are  now  in  full  bloom.     My 


first  was  a  single  bulb  of  Narcissus  incomparabilis 
Queen  Beas,  potted  in  a  small  vase ;  it  opened 
on  January  19,  and  lasted  a  week.  Then 
came  White  Trumpet  Mrs.  Thompson,  then  a 
larger  potful  of  Queen  Bess,  which  has  lasted 
nearly  a  fortnight,  Barri  Orphee,  Barri  Golden 
Mary,  and  now  my  first  pot  of  Sir  Watkin  is  in 
flower.  All  these  were  kept  (with  the  exception 
of  the  single  Queen  Bess)  in  an  unhcated  con- 
servatory facing  east  until  the  flower-buds  were 
developed,  when  they  were  brought  to  my 
room,  which  faces  west  and  gets  the  sun  from 
12  o'clock.  I  have  several  more  potfuls  the  buds 
of  which  have  burst  their  sheaths,  and  I  hope  to 
see  them  open  in  the  course  of  a  few  days.  All 
these  are  in  china  pots  without  drainage,  and  I 
have  a  number  of  Tulips  which  are  slowly 
developing. — H.  P.,  Ealing. 

Red  Mistletoe, — Our  native  white-berried 
Mistletoe  is  now  very  much  in  evidence,  but  the 
red-fruited  kind  is  but  rarely  seen.  It  does  not 
appear  to  be  quite  hardy,  although  a  few  degrees 
of  frost  do  no  damage.  During  a  recent  visit  to 
Mr.  Athelstan  Rilej's  garden  near  Padstow  I 
saw  a  well-berried  example  established  on  a  small 
plant  of  the  common  Thorn  growing  in  a  pot, 
which  had  just  lately  been  placed  in  a  cool 
house  for  protection  during  the  winter.  — 
A.  C.  Barti.ett. 

A  beautiful  early  Saxifraga  (S. 
burseriana  major).— There  is  probably 

no  early-flowering  Saxifrage  that  can  compare 
with  this  in  point  of  beauty  or  freedom  of  flower- 
ing quite  early  in  the  J  ear.  Very  early  in 
January  interest  centred  upon  this  plant,  when 
day  by  day  the  scarlet  buds  and  calyces  became 
more  pronounced,  and  subsequently  the  leafy 
peduncles  were  enriched  by  the  same  colour-tone. 
For  several  days  past  the  pure  white  blossoms,  on 
stems  nearly  3  inches  long,  have  been  attractive, 
and  plants  with  several  dozens  of  such  flowers 
are  very  beautiful.  There  is  no  other  member  of 
its  group  so  markedly  distinct  and  easy  to  grow 
as  this.  A  mixture  of  light  sandy  loam  and  old 
mortar  suits  the  plant  admirably.  I  never  frame 
or  protect  my  plants  even  by  plunging.  When 
the  flowering  period  arrives,  however,  they  are 
given  protection,  so  that  their  beauty  may  be 
enduring. — E.  Jenkins,  Hampton  Hill. 

Tulip  Scarlet  Emperor.- Mr.  W.  T. 

Ware,  Bath,  sends  fine  blooms  of  this  Tulip.  It 
belongs  to  the  May-flowering  or  old  English 
cottage  garden  varieties,  and  was  introduced  by 
Mr.  Ware,  who  received  a  first-class  certifi- 
cate for  it.  He  has  been  making  trials  with 
various  species  of  English-grown  Tulips,  and 
finds  them  force  well.  The  blooms  of  the  above 
variety  were  certainly  very  fine,  with  long  stems 
and  good  foliage ;  and  I  understand  other  sorts 
have  done  equally  well.  The  Darwin  varieties 
are  also  already  in  flower  with  Mr.  Ware.  It  may 
be  some  time  before  these  will  take  the  place  of 
Dutch-grown  sorts;  yet  with  the  latter  in  such 
great  abundance  we  want  something  different  for 
choicer  work.  If  the  large,  showy  May-flowering 
and  the  Darwin  Tulips  with  long  stems  can  be 
brought  into  flower  early  they  will  be  more 
valuable  than  later,  when  they  do  not  last  so 
well.— H. 

A  golden-leaved  Conifer  (Reti- 
nospora    pisifera    aurea).  —  For 

brightening  small  shrubberies  this  evergreen 
tree  is  one  of  the  best.  Specimens  may  be 
purchased  which  are  only  1  foot  high,  but 
which  are  nicely  balanced  in  growth,  with  the 
tips  of  each  branch  quite  golden.  For  a  number 
of  years  these  small  trees  may  be  left  to  grow  a 
few  feet  from  the  front  of  the  border.  Green- 
foliaged  trees  behind  them  make  a  charming 
background.  The  sunnier  the  position  the  better 
will  the  rich  golden  colour  come  out  in  the  foliage. 
During  the  transplanting  see  that  as  much  soil 
as  possible  adheres  to  the  roots,  and  thoroughly 
water  the  soil  around  them  for  a  month  after 
planting. — Avon. 
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'  Gapdeneps'  Royal  Benevolent 
Institution. — The  committee  of  the  Liverpool 
Auxiliary  are  holding  their  fourth  annual  smoking 
concert  on  the  24th  inat.  in  aid  of  the  funds. 
They  have  secured  Dr.  G.  W.  MoFall  to  pre- 
side. Mr.  R  G.  Waterman,  Woolton,  is  the 
secretary. 

Opg'anisingr  gapdeneps'  societies. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  it  was  through  the 
committee  of  the  great  gardeners'  dinner  of  the 
autumn  of  1903  that  the  question  of  gardeners' 
status,  duties,  remuneration,  and  organisation 
was  raised,  the  first  suggestions  coming  from 
Mr.  W.  H.  Divers.  During  the  deliberations  of 
the  committee  on  those  suggestions  I  pro- 
posed that  the  best  course  would  be  to  take 
advantage  of  the  existence  of  numerous  gardeners' 
societies,  to  create  from  them  a  national  federa- 
tion, and  thus  utilise  them  so  far  as  practicable 
for  the  purposes  raised  by  Mr.  Divers  and  others, 
rathdr  than  the  forming  of  an  entirely  new  body. 
l!hat  suggestion  was  not  adopted,  unfortunately, 
but  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  to  some  extent 
Jt  has  now  been  again  raised  by  Mr.  Boshier  of 
Croydon  in  The  Garden.  The  special  society 
Was  formed,  and  has  been  freely  boomed,  but 
With  comparatively  little  success.  No  doubt 
Mr.  Boshier  and  many  others  see  that,  and 
have  come  to  realise  that  the  only  way  to 
organise  the  gardeners  of  the  kingdom  effectually 
is  to  utilise  existing  gardeners'  societies. — A. 
Dean. 

The  AlgrePian  iPiS.— Iris  stylosa  is 
flowering  with  great  profusion  in  Blenheim 
Gardens,  Oxon.  The  plants  commenced  to  flower 
early  in  October  last,  and  from  then  until  now 
we  have  gathered  hundreds  of  the  delightfully 
fragrant  flowers,  the  greatest  quantity  gathered 
at  one  time,  in  Dacember,  being  13J  dozen.  This 
success,  in  a  great  measure,  is  due  to  their  being 
in  a  sheltered  position,  and  the  extremely  mild 
autumn  and  winter  we  have  experienced.  The 
colour  of  the  flowers,  a  pale  blue,  is  not  suitable 
for  table  decoration  at  night,  but  we  have  filled 
bowls  with  them  for  breakfast  and  lunch  tables, 
when  they  have  been  much  admired.  Though 
not  of  long  duration  in  a  hot  room,  they  will 
keep  for  several  days  in  one  that  is  moderately 
cool.  This  Iris  was  planted  about  three  years 
ago,  in  a  long,  narrow  border  of  ordinary  garden 
soil,  adjoining  a  lean-to  Rose  house,  facing  south, 
and  now  completely  fills  the  border.  Last  spring 
we  lifted  and  divided  some  of  the  strongest 
clumps  to  plant  another  similar  border  ;  there 
they  have  become  well  established.  It  may  not 
be  amiss  to  mention  that  in  gathering  the  flowers 
of  this  Iris,  it  is  best  to  cut  them  in  the  bud 
state,  j  ust  previous  to  opening,  for  then  there  is 
less  risk  of  damaging  the  flowers,  which  are  very 
tender.— W.  D.  C,  Woodstock. 

The     Yellow     Ramblep     Rose.— 

When  Rose  Aglaia,  "The  Yellow  Rambler," 
was  introduced  it  was  widely  talked  about, 
and  many  were  planted  in  gardens  throughout 
the  country.  It  has,  however,  proved  somewhat 
disappointing,  more  particularly  to  those  who 
expected  too  much  from  it  during  the  flrst  few 
years.  Aglaia  does  not  flower  freely  until  the 
plants  have  become  well  established  and  have 
made  good  growth.  Then  it  blossoms  abundantly, 
and  makes  a  grand  display  when  at  its  best. 
The  German  gardening  paper,  Mailer's  Deutsche 
'Gdrtner-Zeitung ,  gives  an  illustration  of  a  large 
standard  plant  of  this  variety  which  is  very 
beautiful.  The  long  slender  growths  have 
formed  a  large  and  graceful  head  (so  entirely 
different  from  the  mop-headed  standards  of 
Hybrid  Perpetuals  that  we  sd  often  see),  and 
they  are  covered  with  blossom  from  end  to  end. 
Judging  from  the  figure  of  a  person  standing  by 
this  specimen  Rose,  the  stem  of  the  standard  is 
about  5i  feet  high  ;  and  the  head,  which  extends 
some  4  feet  higher,  is  of  irregular,  almost  weeping, 
form  on  account  of  the  long,  drooping  flower- 
laden  shoots.  This  standard  Rose  of  Aglaia  is 
-.now  seven  years  old.     It  flowered  sparsely  for 


the  first  few  years,  but  has  since  more  than  com- 
pensated for  its  early  scarcity  of  blossom.  The 
name  Yellow  Rambler  is  somewhat  misleading, 
for  although  the  buds  are  quite  yellow,  the 
flowers  when  first  open  are  quite  pale  yellow  and 
soon  fade  to  white.  In  spite  of  this,  however, 
Aglaia  is  a  Rose  worth  growing,  and  those  who 
are  not  satisfied  with  it  should  grow  it  as  a  free 
standard. 


THE    SNOW^DROP. 

Hast  thou  not  slumbered  long  enough  ? 

Fair  flower  so  pure  and  white. 
Oh  !   leave  the  ground  and  haste  to  shake 

Thy  blossoms  in  the  light. 

Is  it  so  pleasant  underground 

That  thou  dost  thus  delay  ? 
Perchance  I  think  thou  canst  not  know 

That  Spring  is  on  her  way. 

We've  waited  for  thy  coming  long, 

As  we  wait  for  one  we  love, 
And  sought  thee  all  the  garden  round 

And  through  the  distant  grove  ; 

Till  disappointed  we  returned, 

And  sighing  in  our  sorrow, 
Clung  fondly  to  the  after-thought 

That  thou  may'st  come  to-morrow. 

Ck)me  then,  fair  messenger  of  Spring, 

And  raise  thy  pearly  head, 
Full  well  we  know  thy  sister  flowers 

Will  o'er  thy  footsteps  tread. 

Break  Winter's  chains,  and  ever  bring 

New  thoughts  of  hope  and  life, 
Leading  our  hearts  away  from  ills 

With  which  this  world  is  rife. 

So  shall  thine  advent  ever  find 

A  welcome  warm  and  true. 
And  through  long  Summer  days  we'll  keep 

A  memory  for  you. 

A  memory  for  you,  fair  maid. 

Firstling  of  all  the  train 
Which  lives  and  lasts  and  holds  our  hearts 

Till  Snowdrops  come  again. 

H.  C.  Philbeick. 


Wintep-floweping  Capnation 
Society. — On  the  13th  inst.  a  meeting  of 
Carnation  growers  and  others  was  held  at  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society's  hall,  Westminster, 
to  discuss  the  advisability  of  forming  a  winter- 
flowering  Carnation  society.  A  provisional  com- 
mittee was  formed  to  make  enquiries  among 
growers,  and  to  report  to  a  general  meeting  to  be 
held  in  May.  The  following  are  members  of 
committee :  Messrs.  J.  S.  Brunton  (chairman) ; 
W.  E.  Boyes,  Leicester  ;  H.  J.  Cutbush,  London  ; 
Cadman  (T.  S.  Ware,  Limited) ;  A.  F.  Dutton, 
Iver  ;  C.  E.  Eogelmann,  Saffron  Walden  ;  Low 
(Hugh  Low  and  Co.)  ;  S.  Mortimer,  Farnham  ; 
and  Hayward  Mathias,  Thames  Ditton  (honorary 
secretary). 

A  floweping  shpub  fop  small 
gaPdens. — Amongst  flowering  shrubs  suitable 
for  present  planting  Olearia  Haastii  is  one  of  the 
best.  For  small  gardens,  where  it  is  not  possible 
to  plant  large  shrubs  on  account  of  restricted 
border  space,  Olearias  are  most  suitable.  The 
leaves  are  small,  somewhat  resembling  those  of 
the  Box,  but  are  much  paler  in  colour.  The 
branches  grow  closely  together,  and  are  thickly 
covered  with  leaves.  The  flowers  are  white  in 
colour,  borne  in  clusters  or  bunches  all  over  the 
shrub.  The  individual  blooms  are  smaller  than 
those  of  the  single-flowered  Hawthorn,  which 
they  resemble,  and  the  scent  also  is  not  unlike 
that  of  the  Hawthorn.  From  the  middle  of  July 
to  the  middle  of  September  the  flowers  are  a 
mass  of  white  on  the  bushes.  Roots  are  plentiful 
and  mainly  flbrous,  so  that  the  plant  is  one  which 
may  be  moved  with  ease  and  every  chance  of 
success.  The  best  position  is  one  about  2  feet 
from  the  edge  of  a  shrubbery  border.  A  sandy 
loam  suits  this  plant  better  than  a  clayey  one, 
though  it  may  be  successfully  grown  in  heavy  | 


soil.  But  at  the  time  of  planting  I  advise 
growers  who  have  not  had  any  experience  with 
the  shrub  to  dig  out  holes  somewhat  larger  than 
required  to  contain  the  roots,  and  to  put  in  a 
mixture  of  leaf-soil  and  road  scrapings,  finally 
planting  in  the  same  kind  of  material.  Cut  off 
all  the  faded  flowers  at  the  time  of  planting. — 
Avon. 

Two  new  Begonias.— Begonia  semper- 
florens  is  a  most  useful  plant  to  the  amateur  and 
professional  gardener,  and  two  new  varieties  are 
worth  bringing  to  notice.  One  is  called  Bsrna, 
which  is  similar  in  growth  to  Begonia  gracilis. 
It  has  handsome  shining  red-brown  leaves,  against 
which  the  carmine-red  flowers,  most  freely  pro- 
duced, show  to  great  advantage.  Another 
beautiful  new  Bagonia  is  B.  gracilis  luminoaa. 
Its  foliage  is  of  a  darker  colour  than  that  of 
Begonia  Berna,  and  the  blossoms  are  larger 
and  of  dark  scarlet  colouring.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  both  these  Begonias  will  become 
popular  when  better  known.  They  are  un- 
doubtedly the  best  dark-leaved  semperflorens 
varieties  yet  introduced,  and  for  massing  in  beds 
in  the  flower  garden  they  will  prove  invaluable. 
They  are  said  to  come  true  from  seed. — T. 


ORCHIDS. 


CULTIVATING  VARIOUS  ORCHIDS. 
[In  reply  to  "  F.  C.  N.  M."] 

WE  will  first  of  all  class  the 
Orchids  you  name  into  groups 
which  will  grow  together. 
No.  1  group  ;  CattleyaMossJje, 
C.  Trianaj,  C.  Mendelii,  Lailia 
anceps,  and  L.  jongheana ; 
these  should  all  be  grown  in  the  Cattleya  house 
temperature.  No.  2  group :  Dendrobium  for- 
mosum,  D.  thyrsiflorum,  D.  chrysotoxum,  D. 
nobile  Cooksoni,  D.  nobile  nobilius,  D.  nobile 
elegana,  the  hybrids  D.  Ainsworthi,  D.  splendi- 
dissimum,  and  the  fine  variety  D.  Phalaenopsis 
schroderianum  require  when  growing  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  stove  Orchid  house,  and  if  you  follow 
the  calendar  notes  you  will  be  guided  when  they 
should  be  removed  to  cooler  and  dryer  conditions. 
No.  3  group :  These  should  be  either  placed  at 
the  coolest  end  of  the  Cattleya  house,  or,  better 
still,  give  them  room  in  the  house  we  call  the 
intermediate.  Lselia  dayana,  Odontoglossum 
grande,  0.  citrosmum  (yes,  this  has  broad  and 
somewhat  stiff  leaves,  and  should  be  grown 
suspended  on  account  of  its  pendulous  spikes), 
Vanda  cserulea,  Masdevallia  tovarensis,  and 
Oncidium  flexuosum.  No.  4  group  ;  Masdevallia 
harryana,  Odontoglossum  Alexandrae  (syn.  O. 
crispum),  0.  lindleyanum,  0.  gloriosum,  0.  cirr- 
hosum,  0.  seeptrum  (which  is  a  variety  of  0. 
luteo-purpureum),  and  Oncidium  macranthum 
all  require  the  humid,  oool  temperature  of 
the  house  known  as  the  cool  or  Odontoglossum 
house. 

The  compost  for  those  in  Groups  1  and  3,  with 
the  exception  of  Vanda  cserulea  and  Masdevallia 
tovarensis,  and  Group  4,  should  consist  of  two 
parts  good  fibrous  peat,  two  parts  chopped 
sphagnum  moss,  and  one  part  good  leaf  soil  not 
too  rotten.  Mix  all  well  together  and  add  a  fair 
sprinkling  of  coarse  sand  and  small  crocks. 
Masdevallia  tovarensis  requires  a  compost  of  one 
part  fibrous  loam,  one  part  peat,  and  one  part 
sphagnum  moss,  mixed  with  sand  and  crocks. 
Vanda  oserulea  should  have  equal  parts  of  peat 
and  sphagnum  moss  mixed  together,  and  plenty 
of  drainage.  A  good  compost  for  Dendrobium 
consists  of  equal  parts  of  good  fibrous  peat 
and  chopped  sphagnum  moss,  with  a  liberal 
sprinkling  of  coarse  sand  and  small  crocks. 

We  cannot  advise  you  better  than  to  follow 
our  Orchid  calendar,  which  we  feel  will  be  of 
great  help  to  you  as  regards  resting,  season  of 
potting,  &c.  We  can  congratulate  you  upon  your 
selection. 
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ROSE-GROWING    IN    POTS. 

IN  these  notes  I  wish  to  give  the  beginner 
a  few  practical  hints  upon  the  manage- 
ment of  Roses  in  pots.  Good  Roses 
may  be  grown  in  ordinary  green- 
houses of  mixed  plants,  providing 
there  be  (a)  plenty  of  light,  {h)  no  cold 
draughts,  (<:■)  steady  heat,  {d)  and  no  over- 
crowding. Assuming  the  novice  wishes  to 
procure  a  few  pot  Roses,  I  would  recommend 
him  to  go  to  a  good  nursery  and  pick  out  the 
plants.  This  can  be  done  at  almost  any  time, 
but  early  autumn  would  be  best. 

If  economy  must  be  studied,  purchase 
plants  in  5-inch  or  6-inch  pots ;  if  not, 
those  in  7-inch  or  8-inch  would  be  best.  If 
purchased  in  5inch  or  6-inch  pots,  the  plants 
should  be  transferred  at  once  to  a  size 
larger.  Make  up  a  mixture  of  loam,  which 
can  be  obtained  from  a  meadow,  just  beneath 
the  grass.  Three  parts  of  this  and  one  part 
of  well-rotted  manure  make  good  Rose  soil 
if  well  mixed  together.  Have  the  new  pots 
ready  washed,  and  place  io  each  some  crocks, 
one  large  piece  over  the  hole,  and  a  few 
other  smaller  pieces.  Put  a  handful  or  so 
of  soil  on  the  crocks,  then  the  plant,  having 
first  removed  the  old  crocks.  The  ball  of 
earth  should  be  lightly  prodded  with  a 
pointed  stick  to  release  the  roots  a  little. 
Press  the  new  soil  firmly  around  the  ball, 
and  ram  it  tight  with  a  stick.  If  plants  in 
7-inch  or  8-inch  pots  are  procured,  no 
repotting  will  be  necessary  the  first  year. 
Never  have  the  pots  over-large,  that  is  to 
say,  when  repotting  is  necessary  let  the  pot  be 
only  one  size  larger  each  time.  Do  not  repot 
Roses  in  the  winter  months,  but  rather  give 
them  a  top-dressing  if  they  seem  at  all  weak. 
This  top-dressing  merely  means  removing 
about  1  inch  of  the  surface  soil  and  replacing 
it  with  some  new  soil  such  as  I  have  named 
above. 

Now  is  a  good  time  to  begin  pot  Rose- 
growing,  and  it  is  not  too  late  to  pur- 
chase plants.  They  will  be  in  a  dormant 
condition,  and  should  be  pruned  at  once. 
The  growths  on  Tea  and  Hybrid  Tea  Roses 
should  be  cut  back  moderately,  say,  about 
12  inches  to  15  inches  from  top  of  pot. 
Prune  Hybrid  Perpetuals  to  five  or  six  eyes. 
Eyes  are  really  the  small  specks  that  may 
be  seen  at  the  base  of  each  leaf- stalk,  and  they 
yield  the  new  shoots,  so  that  when  pruning 
the  topmost  eye  on  each  shoot  should  look 
outward.  By  bending  the  shoots  slightly 
outward  the  starting  into  growth  of  the 
dormant  eyes  at  the  base  is  accelerated. 

Climbing  Roses  are  not  pruned  much  ; 
simply  cut  off  the  soft  pithy  ends  of  the 
growths  and  then  tie  them  to  the  roof 
about  15  inches  from  the  glass.  Another 
plan  is  to  twine  the  growths  around  four 
sticks  in  the  pot,  when  the  dormant  eyes  or 
buds  will  be  induced  by  the  check  to  the  sap 
to  start  into  growth,  and  many  of  these 
growths  will  produce  a  bloom.  After  pruning 
the  bush  plants  stand  the  pots  on  an  inverted 
fiower-pot  to  have  them  near  the  glass. 
Keep  them  rather  dry  at  first,  merely 
syringing  them  overhead  on  fine  mornings. 
When  the  new  shoots  begin  to  push  out  give 
the  plants  a  good  watering  with  tepid  water. 
This  first  watering  should  be  thorough. 
Until  there  is  a  quantity  of  foliage  water 
will  be  slowly  absorbed  by  the  plants,  and 
i.1-.  syfingg  .jyi]]   convey  sufficient  for  some 
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time.  Try  and  keep  the  soil  in  an  even, 
moist  condition,  neither  too  wet  nor  too  dry. 
When  the  pot  is  tapped,  if  a  bell-like  sound 
is  given  off,  water  is  needed. 

Ventilation. 

This  must  be  carefully  adjusted  at  all  times. 
The  atmosphere  should  be  sweet  and  buoyant. 
If  artificial  heat  be  given,  a  shall  chink  of  air 
for  an  hour  in  the  morning,  when  sunny,  will 
sweeten  the  atmosphere  and  be  most  healthy 
for  the  Roses.  Avoid  a  cold,  cutting  draught. 
The  best  temperature  for  pot  Roses  is  about 
48°  to  .50"  by  night,  and  58°  to  60°  by  day. 
On  sunny  mornings  the  glass  will  run  up 
to  70°  or  thereabouts,  but  this  will  not 
harm  the  plants.  Do  not  put  a  lot  of  water 
on  the  fioor,  but  just  syringe  a  little 
over  the  pipes  and  walls  and  paths.  This 
should  be  done  in  the  morning,  about  9  a.m., 
when  fine,  but  on  cold  dull  days  none  will  be 
needed. 

1  am  supposing  that  the  Roses  are  to  be 
grown  with  other  plants  ;  but  if  there  are 
no  other  plants  in  the  house  the  temperature 
may  be  considerably  less.  Roses  may  be 
grown  without  any  artificial  heat.  When  this 
IS  the  case  give  plenty  of  air  during  the  day, 
but  on  cold  days  keep  the  side  lights  closed 
up,  and  the  top  ventilators  shut  down  early 
in  the  afternoon. 

Diseases. 

Green  fly  will  appear  when  the  foliage 
develops.  As  soon  as  it  is  seen,  fumigate 
the  house.  The  simplest  method  is  by 
McDougall's  XL  All  sheets.  One  sheet  is 
sufficient  for  1,000  cubic  feet.  .Just  hang  one 
in  the  house  and  run  a  light  along  the  edge. 
It  may  then  be  left  to  burn  out. 

Mildew  is  another  great  trouble  to  the 
Rose-grower.  Nothing  stops  it  better  than 
Campbell's  Vaporiser.  Sulphur  is  simply 
boiled  in  this  vaporiser,  and  the  steam  sent 
ofi'  into  the  house  so  that  every  particle  of 
the  plant  is  covered  with  fine  sulphur  like 
the  bloom  on  a  Grape.  Mildew  and  sulphur 
fumes  are  sworn  enemies.  This  vaporising 
is  repeated  about  every  fourteen  days,  and 
the  apparatus  is  so  simple  that  a  lad  can 
work  it. 

When  the  growth  has  advanced  small 
sticks  may  be  used  to  tie  out  the  shoots. 
Every  leaf  needs  the  sunlight,  and  it  should 
be  the  aim  of  the  grower  so  to  arrange  his 
plants  that  this  end  may  be  accomplished. 
Stir  the  surface  soil  now  and  then  with  the 
point  of  a  label.  Water  with  liquid  manure 
about  once  a  week  as  soon  as  the  small 
flower-buds  are  seen.  This  liquid  is  made  by 
putting  a  bushel  of  cow-manure  into  a  large 
tub  and  filling  the  tub  with  water.  Stir  well 
for  a  day  or  two,  then  place  in  the  tub  a  peck 
bag  with  some  soot  in  it.  When  the  liquid 
is  lairly  clear  put  one  gallon  of  it  to  three 
gallons  of  water,  and  as  the  buds  swell  it 
may  be  given  half  and  half. 

Maggots  are  often  troublesome ;  a  little 
tiny  black  maggot  will  soon  j)enetrate  the 
bud,  and  before  one  is  aware  of  it  the  bud  is 
destroyed.  This  can  only  be  overcome  by 
hand  picking.  When  blooms  show  colour 
remove  the  plants  to  a  cool  place,  and  they 
will  develop  better. 

Second  Display  of  Flowers. 
As  the  flowers  fade  rest  the  plants  a  little 
by  withholding  water,  and  cut  back  the 
flowering  shoots  a  few  inches  from  their 
ends.  A  second  display  of  flowers  is 
obtained   in  about  ten  weeks'  time.      The 


plants  for  this  will  need  liquid  manure  more 
frequently,  as  the  pots  now  contain  a  lot  of 
roots.  The  foliage  must  be  well  syringed 
beneath  the  surface  to  check  red  spider— a 
terrible  pest — which  appears  as  the  days 
lengthen.  Moisture  is  its  deadly  enemy.  If  it 
is  allowed  to  increase  the  foliage  becomes 
sickly  and  rustjr-looking  and  soon  drops  off. 

The  culture  is  similar  to  that  required  for 
getting  the  first  crop,  only  the  lengthening 
days  will  raise  the  temperature,  and  it  will 
be  necessary  to  give  more  air.  Do  this 
without  causing  a  cold  draught,  and  be  care- 
ful that  no  sudden  rush  of  outside  air  is 
allowed.  It  is  best  to  begin  giving  air  gradu- 
ally, increasing  it  as  the  sun  gains  power. 
Avoid  a  temperature  too  damp  at  night.  A 
disease  called  black  spot  is  encouraged  by 
this. 

As  the  days  lengthen  and  the  buds  show 
colour  shading  of  the  glass  is  advisable.  A 
roller  blind  is  best,  but  whitewash  syringed 
on  the  glass  will  check  the  scorching  effect  of 
the  sun,  and  will  not  impede  the  light.  Repot 
the  plants  after  this  second  display,  and  keep 
them  under  glass  for  about  a  month,  when 
they  may  be  placed  outdoors  plunged  in 
ashes  for  the  summer. 

Varieties. 
Twenty-four  good  varieties  to  grow  are  as 
io\\ovj%:— Climbers :  Climbing  Belle  Sie- 
brecht,  Bouquet  d'Or,  William  Allen  Richard- 
son, Marechal  Niel,  Frangois  Crousse,  and 
Mme.  Jules  Gravereaux.  Bushes  :  Caroline 
Testout,  Frau  Karl  Druschki,  Captain 
Hayward,  La  France,  General  Jacqueminot, 
Mrs.  John  Laing,  Ulrich  Brunner,  Lady 
Battersea,  Mme.  Abel  Chatenay,  Lady 
Roberts,  Anna  Olivier,  Mme.  Hoste,  Sunset, 
Niphetos,  Pharisaer,  Bridesmaid,  Liberty, 
and  Mme.  Ravary.  P. 


JOTTINGS  ABOUT  ROSES. 
On  Stocks. — The  Manbtti. 
The  correBpondent  to  whom  I  referred  at  the 
beginniDg  of  these  notes  seeks  for  infoimation  on 
the  difficult  but  all  important  question  of  stocks. 
My  own  idea  is  that  amateur  Rosarians  generally 
would  meet  with  far  more  success  in  the  cultiva- 
tion of  Roses  if  only  they  would  take  a  little  more 
interest  in  this  subject.  There  is  too  much  of 
"  follow  my  leader  "  nowadays,  and  amateurs  who 
often  have  some  spare  time  on  their  bands  might 
do  worse  than  experiment  with  various  stocks. 
If  nothing  comes  of  the  experiments  why  no  harm 
is  done,  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  a  little  know- 
ledge may  be  gained.  How  many  people  to-day, 
for  instance,  trouble  about  stocks  when  they  are 
ordering  Hybrid  Perpetuals  ?  Yet  success  or 
failure  alone  often  depends  upon  this  point.  Trade 
growers  are,  like  most  ordinary  mortals,  in 
business  to  make  a  profit,  consequently  they 
choose  good  loamy  soil  for  their  Rose  nursery, 
such  as  the  briar  delights  in,  on  which  to  grow 
their  plants,  and  perhaps  the  lightest  of  it  is 
reserved  for  the  Manetti.  To  do  otherwise  would 
be  to  court  failure.  Now  let  us  suppose,  as 
frequently  happens,  that  an  amateur  writes  to  the 
nurseryman  for  a  collection  of  Hybrid  Perpetuals, 
mentioning  nothing  whatever  about  the  soil  or 
the  stock  required.  It  is  quite  likely  that  the 
grower  may  send  some  of  the  plants  on  Manetti 
and  some  on  briar,  whether  it  be  a  seedling  or 
cutting.  This  depends  solely,  of  course,  on  how 
he  is  situated.  When  the  beginner  comes  to 
plant  bis  Roses,  knovving  nothing  of  the  stocks 
upon  which  they  are  worked,  be  is  almost  certain 
to  make  mistakes,  which  will  prove  fatal  from  the 
first.  Probably  a  friend  comes  along  full  of  wise 
advice  on  the  importance  of  not  planting  Roses 
too  deeply,  and  as  a  result  the  Roses,  be  the  stock 
what  it  (nay,  are  treated  according  to  this  advice. 
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If  there  is  ona  thing  which  proves  fatal  to  Rosea 
on  Manetti  it  ia  shallow  planting — by  this  I  mean 
planting  them  so  that  the  union  of  stock  and 
scion  is  on  a  level  with  the  surface  of  the  soil, 
which  for  the  briar  is,  of  course,  perfectly  correct 
treatment. 

Although  the  uae  of  the  Manetti  stock  for 
Teas  seems  to  have  bsen  entirely  abolished, 
yet  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  it  is  still  being 
employed  for  Hybrid  Perpetuals,  Chinas, 
and  some  other  Rises.  One  of  my  greatest 
failures  has  been  a  little  hedge  of  the  China 
Rose,  Mme.  Laurette  Meseimy,  due  solely  to 
the  fact  that  the  plants  were  upon  Manetti 
stock.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  they  were 
deeply  planted  they  have  never  made  head- 
way, and  yet  these  plants  were  from  a  very 
well-known  firm,  who  took  the  trouble  to 
write  and  tell  me  that  this  variety  was  well 
suited  to  the  stock. 

The  late  Mr.  Foater-Melliar  summed  up  the 
Manetti  stock  in  one  pregnant  sentence,  viz., 
"  The  Manetti  stock  is  not  suitable  for  purchased 
plants."  This  remark  needa  mentioning  over 
and  over  again  ;  in  fact,  until  the  heresy  (which 
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THE    MIXED    BORDER. 
Practical    Hints. 

ACAREFULLY- PLANNED  herbaceous 
border  will  ensure  a  succession  of 
flowers  for  quite  nine  or  ten  months 
in  the  year.  First  we  have  the  Christ- 
^  mas  Rose,  or  if  bulbs  are  included ,  the 
Snowdrop ;  in  fact, a  rotation  of  bulbs 
will  furnish  a  supply  of  flowers  for  practically  as 
long  a  season  as  the  herbaceous  plants  themselves. 
The  Hellebores  flower  for  quite  three  months  of 
the  year,  and  between  these  and  the  Michaelmas 
D.iisie8  an  uninterrupted  succession  of  bloom  may 
be  obtained  with  judicious  arrangement.  To 
describe  a  collection  of  hardy  plants  would 
occupy  too  much  space,  and  would  be  superfluous, 
as  they  are  now  so  well  described  in  catalogues, 
their  height,  colour,  and  time  of  flowering  all 
being  given.  Anyone  wishing  to  plant  a  border 
will  experience  no  difficulty  in  making  a  suitable 
selection  of  plants. ^The  soil  should  be  deeply 
stirred  up,  quite  two  spits  deep,  and  then  made 


done,  as  the  foliage  must  be  preserved  until 
matured,  otherwise  next  season's  crop  of  flowers 
will  be  unsatisfactory. 

Among  hardy  plants  there  are  some  that  must 
not  be  cut  over  when  the  foliage  is  cleared  away, 
or  the  result  will  be  no  flowers  at  all ;  the 
Montbretia  is  a  good  example.  In  spite  of  the 
untidy  appearance  during  the  autumn  and  winter 
months  the  leaves  must  remain  until  the  spring, 
when  they  will  leave  the  crowns  of  the  plants 
quite  easily,  and,  of  course,  the  leaves  form  a 
natural  protection  during  the  winter. 

The  Montbretia  benefits  greatly  by  being 
broken  up  and  replanted  every  two  or  three 
years.  As  a  rule  the  finest  blooms  are  gathered 
from  those  that  were  replanted  two  seasons  ago  ; 
thus  to  keep  up  an  annual  supply  a  few  should 
be  replanted  every  year.  The  same  method  holds 
good  with  the  Campanulas;  some  of  them, 
!  C.  grandis,  for  instance,  would  soon  occupy  a  few 
square  yards  of  the  border  if  not  reduced  and 
replanted  every  autumn,  and  the  flower  spikes 
would  deteriorate.  Naturally  the  soil  among 
their  fibrous  roots  will  become  exhausted,  even 
though  it  is  enriched  with  manure.  Close  obser- 
vation convinces  me 
that  removal  of  plants 
in  the  border  will  ensure 
better  growth  and  bloom 
than  treatment  with 
manure.  Another 
trouble  amongst  hardy 
plants  if  not  occasion- 
ally replanted  is  mil- 
dew. This  malady 
rapidly  makes  its 
appearance  among  Dal- 
phiniums.  Here,  some 
years  ago,  the  plants 
were  so  unsightly  that 
we  had  to  remove  them 
from  the  borders  ;  now 
that  replanting  and 
deep  cultivation  have 
been  practised,  they  are 
oneof  the  features  of  the 
garden.  J.  jErrREY. 
Kirkcudbright. 
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is  still  fostered  in  catalogues  and  Rose  books) 
that  the  Manetti  stock  is  best  suited  for  Hybrid 
Perpetuals  on  a  light  soil  is  finally  quashed. 
Undoubtedly  this  wretched  stock  has  caused 
many  a  beginner  to  lose  heart  and  discontinue 
the  cultivation  of  the  Rose.  Plants  worked 
upon  it  grow  away  merrily  for  a  year  or  two, 
then  a  sort  of  creeping  paralysis  sets  in  and  the 
plants  gradually  dwindle  and  die.  When  the 
plants  on  this  stock  do  happen  to  be  a  success  it 
may  be  simply  attributed  to  the  fact  that  they 
have  thrown  out  roots  of  their  own  and  for  no 
other  reason. 

Fortunately  many  of  the  best  nurserymen  are 
gradually  ridding  their  grounds  of  this  stock,  and 
at  Cheshunt  Mr.  George  Paul  has  long  since 
had  most  of  it  thrown  on  the  rubbish  heap. 
"  It  has  its  uses,"  to  quote  Mr.  Foster-Melliar, 
"in  the  propagation  of  new  Roses,  and  in  the 
growth  of  '  maiden '  plants  of  most  of  the  Hybrid 
Perpetuals  for  exhibition  blooms,"  but  when 
you  have  said  this  in  its  favour  you  have  said  all. 
Arthur  R.  Goodwin. 

The  Elms,  Kidderminster. 

( To  be  continued. ) 


firm  with  the  foot  before  the  plants  are  put  in. 
The  hole  should  be  considerably  larger  than  the 
space  required  for  the  roots,  to  allow  the  latter 
to  have  soil  freshly  broken  up  in  which  to  start 
their  growth.  Such  care  may  seem  unnecessary, 
but  careless  planting  and  limp  foliage  will  tell  a 
tale  during  a  spell  of  dry  weather. 

Hardy  border  plants  respond  readily  to  good 
cultivation,  many  of  them  requiring  lifting  every 
other  autumn.  When  breaking  up  and  replanting 
always  choose  the  outside  portion  of  the  plants, 
as  these  are  invariably  the  strongest  and  best  to 
plant  again.  A  change  of  position  in  the  border 
has  much  to  recommend  it,  providing  as  it  does 
fresh  soil  for  the  roots  of  the  young  plants. 
Plants  requiring  this  treatment  cannot  be 
separately  specified,  but  by  carefully  noticing  their 
foliage  and  flowers  signs  of  ill-health  can  readily 
be  detected.  The  cultivation  may  not  bealtogether 
responsible  for  this,  as  the  situation  also  requires 
consideration  ;  some  hardy  plants  prefer  damp 
soils  and  others  dry  ones.  Towards  autumn 
border  plants  that  have  passed  out  of  flower 
present  rather  an  untidy  appearance,  but  beyond 
cutting  ofi^  the  withered  blooms  nothing  can  be 


TUBEROSES  OUT- 
DOORS. 
Noticing  from  time  to 
lime  in  The  Garden 
some  beautiful  photo 
graphic  reproductions 
of  greenhouse  and 
tropical  plants  growing 
in  the  open  air,  I  send 
you  a  photograph  of 
Tuberoses  grown  in  a 
bed  in  the  open  air  here. 
The  beautiful  air  of  Llandudno  makes  it  possible 
for  us  to  grow  plants  out  of  doors  that  in  most  parts 
of  the  country  would  have  to  be  nursed  under  glass. 
The  photograph  was  taken  in  August  of  last  year, 
before  the  flowers  were  really  at  their  best. 
Sunny  Hill,  Llandudno.  J.  Broome. 


NOTES  ON  SPRING  BEDDING. 
We  gardeners  usually  like  to  get  spring  plants 
set  out  towards  the  middle  of  October,  so  that 
the  roots  can  lay  hold  of  their  new  surroundings 
before  much  frost  gives  them  a  check.  The  sooner 
spring  flowers  are  planted  after  November  the 
better.  Providing  the  beds  were  well  manured 
before  summer  planting,  none  will  be  necessary, 
but  let  them  be  dug  up  deeply  and  worked  down 
to  a  fine  tilth  before  planting,  and  if  still  very 
dry,  give  a  good  watering,  as  it  is  nearly  as  bad 
to  plant  while  in  a  parched  state  as  it  is  when 
sodden.  So  allow  a  day  or  two  to  elapse  before 
planting.  As  with  summer  arrangements,  judg- 
ment is  required  in  blending  the  colours  to 
harmonise  with  each  other.  Wallflowers  do  well 
massed,  or  in  alternate  lines  with  Forget-me-not, 
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Silene,  or  Polyanthus.  Tulipa  also  look  well 
with  an  undergrowth  of  either  of  those  just 
mentioned  ;  yellow  and  blue,  white  and  red,  or 
pink  and  yellow  blend  well,  and  are  sure  to  be 
admired.  Scarlet  Tulips  ever  a  carpet  of  double 
Arabia  are  excellent,  and  so  also  yellow  Tulips  over 
Forget-me-nots.  Tulips  require  an  undergrowth 
of  Eomethirg,  or  the  beds  look  bare  most  of  the 
winter ;  and  the  same  holds  good  with  the 
Hyacinth.  Daisies  are  more  suitable  for  very 
Em  ill  beds,  or  as  an  edging  to  larger  ones  ;  and  I 
had  almost  omitted  the  gold  cljud  of  Alyssum 
saxalile  compactuni.  This  with  the  pink  Tulip 
Mr.  Stanley,  or  Adelaide,  is  a  rich  sight.  Plant 
all  firm,  especially  Wallflowers  and  Stocks,  and 
apply  water  in  the  middle  of  the  day  if  the  soil  is 
dry.  Pansies  and  Violas  are  both  useful  for  spring 
flowering,  doing  best  where  the  soil  is  not  too 
light. 

Bicton  Gardens.  J.  MaYNE. 

LILIES     IN     190.5. 

All  gardeners  will  sympathise  with  Mr.  Reid  in 
his  disappointment  at  the  behaviour  of  his  Lilies 
in  1905.  Readers  of  The  Garden  have  been 
accustomed  to  peruse  with  envy  his  accounts  of 
his  former  successes,  especially  with  such  a 
difficult  subject  as  L.  Parryi.  With  reference  to 
L.  auratum,  I  have  noticed  of  late  years  the 
difference  of  constitution  exhibited  by  the  tjp' 
and  L  auratum  platyphyllum.  Last  year,  when 
I  was  in  Ireland  during  the  lite  spring,  I  saw  in 


bad  been  placed  about  6  inches  beneath  the  bulbs, 
and  about  half  of  the  upper  soil  was  composed  of 
well-rotted  peat-moss-fibre  litter.  1  never  saw 
fuch  vigorous  examples.  The  fioest  measured 
7  feet  in  height,  and  carried  twenty-six  flowers, 
and  several  others  were  almost  as  good.  This  was 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Chepstow.  This  dry 
garden  I  alsvays  considered  utterly  unsuitable  to 
Lilies  until  I  found  that  L.  candidum  flourished 
exceedingly,  and  was  never  aff:cted  by  disease, 
since  when  I  have  planted  L  Henrvi,  L  excekum 
(testaoeumj.L  chalcedoDicum,aDd  L. sulphureum, 
which  did  fairly  well  in  1905,  their  first  season. 

S.    W.    FlTZHERBERT. 


NOTES    ON     HARDY 
PLANTS. 


CHRISTMAS    ROSES. 

THE  accompanying  illustration  frhows  a 
colony  of  these  charming  flowers  in 
bloom,  during  the  month  of  January, 
in  a  Fern  border  at  Kew.  It  is  true 
that  the  mild  winter  experienced 
has  been  most  favourable  for  their 
development,  for  since  the  middle  of  December 
they  have  produced  a  succession  of  flowers  very 
welcome  ataduU  period  of  the  year  when  fo  little 
is  to  be  seen  outside.  They  are  growing  in  ordi- 
nary sandy  loam    without  any  manure,  the  only 


leaves  2  feet  and  3  feet  in  diameter,  olheis  have 
lost  nearly  all  theirs  during  the  winter  months. 
Under  the  most  favourable  conditions  the 
Christmas  Rose  is  practically  an  evergreen  plant, 
and  when  the  leaves  are  lost  prematurely  it  is  a 
sign  that  some  conditions  essential  to  their  well- 
being  are  lacking. 

Of  the  forms  in  cultivation  H.  niger  var. 
altifolius  is  probably  the  most  common.  It  is 
also  known  as  major  and  maximus,  and  is  the 
most  robust  variety,  with  large  leaves  on  long 
petioles,  and  white  flowers  4  inches  to  5  inches  in 
diameter,  often  tinged  with  red.  A  distinct 
form  also  is  the  narrow-leaved  variety,  H.  n. 
angustifolius,  which  also  varies  to  some  extent. 
It  has  smaller  flowers  than  the  above,  some 
pure  white,  others  tinged  with  red.  Between 
the  above  extreme  forms  are  the  many  varieties 
which  have  received  names,  such  as  the  St.  Brigid, 
Riverston  variety,  Mme.  Fourcade,  and  others. 
The  last-named  is  also  one  of  the  latest  in  flower 
with  medium -sized  blooms.  These  plants  well 
repay  the  trouble  of  selecting  a  suitable  position, 
and  such  a  place  might  be  found  in  most  gardens. 
Their  chief  requirements  are  shade  during  the 
hottest  part  of  the  day,  deep  culture  in  rich 
loamy  soil,  and  liberal  supplies  of  water  during 
the  growing  period.  W.  Irving. 


CHRISTMAS   ROSES   AMONG   FERNS   IN    THE   ROYAL   GARDENS,  KEW. 


a  garden  large  beds  of  herbaceous  Paeonies  in 
which  hundreds  of  Lilium  auratum  bulbs,  both 
the  type  and  the  variety  platyphyllum,  had  been 
planted  two  years  previously.  The  fresh  stems 
of  the  type  were  in  every  case  smaller  and  weaker 
than  the  preceding  year's  stems,  which  had  been 
left  and  sometimes  were  altogether  absent,  while 
in  the  case  of  L.  a.  platyphyllum  the  new  stems 
were  invariably  stronger  than  the  old,  thus 
indicating  increased  insteadof  diminished  vigour. 
I  always  now  recommend  my  friends,  when 
purchasing  this  fpecies,  to  get  nothing  but  platy- 
phyllum. Of  old  it  was  thought  that  manure  in 
any  form  was  poison  to  Lilies,  but  in  the  case  of 
L  pppcinsum  ppecimens  that  I  saw  last  year  went 
far  to  discredit  this  opinion.      A  layer  of  manure 


mulching  they  get  being  some  decayed  leaves  used 
for  top-dressing  the  Ferns  amongst  which  the 
Hellebores  are  growing.  Shaded  on  the  east  and 
south  by  trees,  they  only  get  the  afternoon  and 
evening  sun,  and  even  then  they  receive  a  certain 
amount  of  shade  from  the  foliage  of  the  Ferns. 
With  these,  however,  they  obtain  plenty  of 
water  during  the  summer  months,  which  seems 
to  suit  them  admirably,  and  they  make  luxuriant 
growth.  There  are  many  forms  of  the  Christmas 
Rose,  several  of  which  have  received  distinctive 
names,  and  in  the  group  under  notice  are  several 
varieties  differing  in  size  of  flower  and  in  the 
height  and  size  of  their  leaves.  Some  forms 
retain  their  foliage  so  much  better  than  others, 
for  while  several  plants  have  masses  of  healthy 


SOME  BEAUTIFUL  ANNUAL 
FLOWERS. 

(Continued  from  imge  9S.) 

LiNUM   GRANDIFLOKUM. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  brilliantly  coloured 
of  summer  annuals,  with  crimson  rose- 
coloured  flowers.  It  grows  about  1  foot 
high,  and  may  be  had  in  bloom  from  May  to 
October  by  successive  sowings. 

JIalope  trifida. 
The  Mallow  Wort  is  a  showy  plant,  with 
large,  glossy,  rose-coloured  flowers,  shaded 
blood-crimson  towards  the  centre.  It  grows 
about  2  feet  high,  and  likes  rich  soil  and  an 
open  situation.    There  is  also  a  white  variety. 

Mentzelia  Lindleyi  (Bartonia  aurea). 
This  is  a  handsome  plant,  growing  about 
2  feet  high,  and  bearing  large  golden  yellow 
flowers.  Seeds  should  be  sown  in  April  in 
the  place  where  it  is  to  flower.  It  does  best 
in  a  warm,  iunny  position. 

Nemophila  insignis. 
A  pretty  dwarf  plant  with  sky  blue  flowers, 
useful  for  carpeting  small  beds  or  forming 
ribbon  borders.  Seeds  should  be  sown  in 
August  for  spring  flowering,  and  in  April  for 
bloom  in  summer. 

NiGELLA   DAMASCENA  (LoVE-IN-A-MIST). 

Well-known  graceful  border  plant  with  the 
flowers  partially  hidden  by  the  fine  feathery 
green  bracts.  There  are  varieties  with  blue 
and  white  flowers.  Seeds  should  be  sown  in 
March. 

CEnothera  (Godetia). 

The  Godetias  are  amongst  the  most 
beautiful  of  hardy  annuals.  They  are  of 
compact  growth  and  very  free  flowering, 
being  covered  with  large,  handsome  flowers 
of  brilliant  and  delicate  shades. 

The  Poppies. 
This  family  contains  several  brilliant  annual 
kinds  of  great  value  for  garden  decoration. 
One  of  the  best  is  the  Caucasian  Poppy  (P. 
umbrosum),  with  intense  deep  scarlet  (lowers, 
having  a  black  blotch  at  the  base  of  each 
petal.  It  requires  to  be  sown  in  autumn. 
Perhaps    more    graceful     are    the    Shirley 
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Poppies,  a  strain  of  great  beauty,  with  satiny 
flowers  ranging  in  colour  from  delicate  shades 
of  rose,  salmon-pink,  and  blush  to  glowing 
crimson,  all  with  white  centres.  They  may  be 
sown  in  autumn  or  spring,  and  should  be 
used  extensively  for  shrubberies  or  large 
borders. 

Phacelia.  campanularia. 
One  of  the  most  lovely  blue  flowers  in 
cultivation,  coming  into  flower  quickly  from 
seed  sown  in  March,  and  bearing  a  profusion 
of  gentian  blue  flowers.  It  is  about  8  inches 
high.  Another  handsome  annual  belonging 
to  this  genus  is  P.  Whitlavia,  with  Gloxinia- 
hke  flowers  of  violet-blue  and  white. 

Phlqx  Drummondi. 
A  half-hardy  annual,  varied  and  brilliant 
in  colour  ;  it  is  an  important  plant  for  beds 
and  borders,  and  requires  to  be  sown  in  heat 
in  March  and  the  seedlings  pricked  ofl'  into 
shallow  boxes  as  soon  as  they  are  ready. 
After  making  nice- sized  plants  they  may  be 
gradually  hardened  off  and  planted  out  when 
the  weather  is  suitable. 

The  Sun  Plant. 
Given  a  warm  place  and  light  sandy  soil, 
the  Portulaca  surpasses  all  other  outdoor 
plants  for  brilliancy  and  beauty  of  colour. 
They  are  admirable  for  carpeting  the  ground 
in  sunny  situations,  while  thu  colour  of  the 
flowers  varies  from  crimson  and  yello  w  through 
every  shade  to  pure  white.  There  are  both 
single  and  double  forms.  Seeds  should  be 
sown  thinly  during  April  or  May. 

Specularia  speculum  (Venus's  Looking 
Glass). 
This  is  a  pretty  dwarf-growing  annual 
cloiely  allied  to  the  Campanulas.  The  flowers 
are  violet-blue,  with  a  white  eye,  produced 
freely  on  bushy  plants,  which  often  reproduce 
themselves  annually  from  self-sown  seeds. 

Statice  (Sea  Lavender). 
The  flowers  of  most  Statices  are  ever- 
lasting, and  are  much  valued  for  drying. 
The  annual  varieties  come  up  freely  from 
seed  sown  in  April,  although  they  are  obt  lined 
earlier  in  flower  by  raising  in  heat  and  plant- 
ing out  when  large  enough.  The  be.st  kinds 
are  S.  Bonduelii,  with  bright  yellow  flowers  ; 
8.  binuata,  with  deep  blue  and  also  white 
flowers  ;  and  S.  Suworowi,  with  long  spikes 
of  rose-coloured  flowers. 

The  above  list  of  annuals  does  not  include 
by  any  means  all  those  worth  growing,  and 
many  more  of  great  merit  might  be  named, 
such  as  Argemones,  Antirrhinums,  Dianthus, 
Limnanthes,  Nicotiana,  Petunia,  Scahious, 
and  a  host  of  others.  W.  Irving. 
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mirabelle  plums. 

SEVERAL  varieties  of  email  -  fruited 
Plums,  which  pass  generally  under  the 
name  of  Mirabelles  in  France,  have  been 
tried  to  some  extent  in  Britain,  and 
are  favourites  wherever  the  soil  and 
situation  permit  them  to  be  grown  with 
a  measure  of  success.  The  fruits,  though  small, 
are  freely  produced,  and  a  delicious  preserve  can 
be  prepared  from  them  much  like  a  mixture  of 
Plums  and  Apricots.  Two  of  the  best  I  have 
grown  are  Mirabelle  Pr^coce  and  Mirabelle 
Petite,  both  of  which  have  yellow  fruits,  dotted 
with  crimson,  the  former  rounded  and  ripening 
at  the  end  of  July  or  the  beginning  of  August, 
the  latter  more  oval  and  nearly  a  month  later. 


When  well  ripened  the  fruits  have  a  peculiarly 
rich,  aromatic  flavour  that  is  quite  distinct  among 
Plums.  The  trees  are  of  moderate  growth  and 
well  suited  for  the  bueh  form,  but  they  flower 
early  and  need  a  warm,  sheltered  position  or  some 
protection  at  blossoming-time.  They  are  far  more 
hardy,  reliable,  useful,  and  of  better  quality  than 
any  of  the  Japanese  Plums  I  have  tried  outdoors. 
Mirabelle  Grosse,  which  is  more  frequently  grown 
under  the  names  of  Yellow  Perdrigon  or  Drap 
d'Or,  is  also  a  finely- flavoured  variety,  and  Mira- 
belle de  Nancy  is  in  the  style  of  Mirabelle  Petite, 
with  larger  fruits,  somewhat  later  in  ripening. 
Mirabelle  d'Octobre  has  been  described  as  identi- 
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cal  with  Sainte  Catherine  and  Bricette ;  it  is  oi 
stronger  growth  than  those  previously  mentioned, 
and  the  fruit,  though  similar  but  lighter  in  colour, 
is  a  clingstone,  while  all  the  others  are  freestonep. 
The  flavour  is  rich  when  the  fruit  is  well  ripened, 
say,  in  September.  All  need  a  freely -drained, 
rich,  warm  soil.  Lewis  Castle. 


APPLE    DUKE    OF    DEVONSHIRE. 

As  a  late-keeping  dessert  variety  of  high  quality 
this  Apple  deserves  to  be  widely  grown  Mr. 
George  Banyard  very  properly  considered  it 
worthy  of  inclusion  in  the  best  hundred  Apples 
of  "The  Fruit  Garden,"  and  a  large  proportion 
of  those  growers  who  have  tried  the  variety 
under  fair  conditions  would  confirm  that  opinion. 
The  tree  is  of  free  growth,  and  does  well  either 
as  a  pyramid  or  standard.  It  crops  well,  and  is 
a  reliable  bearer.  The  fruit  is  of  medium  size, 
round,  yellowish  when  ripe,  with  a  little  russet, 
and  sometimes  a  slight  reddish  tint.  The  flesh 
is  crisp,  and  possesses  an  abundant  aromatic 
juice  when  well  matured  on  the  trees  and  care- 
fully stored.  It  is  in  use  from  the  present  time 
until  May,    and   keeps   us    flavour    wonderfully 


well,  rarely  shrivelling  if  gathered  at  the  right 
time.  The  origin  of  this  Apple  I  have  failed  to 
ascertain,  and  no  record  regarding  it  has  come 
under  my  notice.  Strangely  enough,  several 
other  "  ducal  "  Apples  are  in  the  same  oitegory  ; 
for  instance,  Duke  of  Bedford,  described  by  I>r. 
Hogg  as  a  first-rate  culinary  Apple,  does  not 
seem  to  be  in  cultivation  now,  and  I  have  not 
seen  Duke  of  Gloucester  (culinary)  except  in  the 
last  edition  of  the  "Fruit  Manual."  Duke  of 
Beaufort  (nulinarv)  I  have  not  seen  for  some 
years.  Hunt's  Duke  of  Gloucester,  a  dessert 
variety  raised  from  the  Old  Nonpareil,  was  a 
favourite  at  one  time,  but  seems  to  have 
disappeared.  R,  L.  Castle, 
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THE    WAX    FLOWER. 

WHEN  planting  a  house  with 
roof  flowers,  a  trio  of  fine 
climbers  call  for  notice. 
They  are  led  and  white 
Lapagerias  and  the  Wax 
Flower  (Hoya  carnosa).  All 
are  evergreens,  and  no  one  doubts  the  beauty 
of  their  blossoms.  For  Lapagerias  a  good 
deal  of  space  is  required.  A  house  20  feet  in 
length  will  do  them  justice,  if  the  shoots  are 
trained  over  the  paths  and  not  acrc-s  the 
width  of  the  house.  Hoya  carnosa  is  a  much 
less  luxuriant  grower.  The  be.-it  temperature 
for  the  Hoya  is  that  of  a  warm  greenhouse. 
During  summer  fire-heat  is  only  required  at 
night  and  in  the  early  morning. 

A  good  start  may  be  made  with  a  young 
plant  for  greenhouse  use.  Tie  its  first  shoots 
to  stakes,  and  when  ;?  feet  or  so  in  height  it 
may  be  secured  to  wires  or  strings  near  the 
roof.  Do  not  secure  the  shoots  by  twisting 
them  round  the  wires  at  first.  Several  year.s 
will  elapse  before  many  flowers  are  produced, 
but  in  a  warm  greenhouse  the  growth  will 
make  far  quicker  progress  than  in  a  cold 
house.  If  the  pot  stands  upon  a  gravel  or 
ash-covered  plant  stage,  there  will  be  no  need 
of  repotting.  By  enlarging  the  hole  of  the 
pot  the  roots  will  escape  into  the  gravel,  &c., 
which,  if  undisturbed,  will  be  as  good  a 
rooting-place  as  a  prepared  soil.  If  this  is  not 
convenientJ"only  pot  after  the  pot  becomes 
full  of  roots,  and  then  use  a  mixture  of  sandy 
peat,  with  some  loam  and  broken  brick 
rubbith.  As  a  guide  to  size  of  plant  and  pot, 
one  with  shoots  5  feet  in  length  should  be 
well  flowered  in  a  6  inch  pot. 

Many  Wax  Flowers  have  a  bad  time  of  it 
when  planted  out  against  the  back  walls  of  a 
greenhouse.  If  there  is  sufficient  heat,  and 
no  sun-obscuring  plant  stage  in  front,  this 
makes  an  excellent  site  for  them.  But 
planted  in  beds  as  Passifloras  might  be,  and 
afterwards  carelessly  watered,  the  plants 
become  exposed  to  perpetual  wet  and  shade. 
When  lifting  a  plant  of  this  kind  there  is  no 
need  of  tools.  Almost  every  root  will 
probably  have  decayed,  and  a  hand  pull  will 
bring  the  rotting  stem  out  of  the  ground. 
The  only  thing  to  do  in  restoring  the  plant, 
assumed  to  be  a  large  one,  after  takingcuttings, 
is  to  shake  all  the  soil  off,  and  cut  every 
piece  of  dead  root  away.  Pot  in  brick  rubbish 
with  scarcely  any  soil,  place  in  warmer  house, 
keep  the  remains  of  the  root  dry,  and  the  stem 
fresh  by  frequent  light  syringing.  At  all 
times  the  Hoya  may  well  have  the  attention 
given  to  Cape  Heaths,  as  regards  careful 
watering,  and  when  planted  in  a  bed,  the 
chosen  spot  should  be  tree  from  st'age  drip, 
and  the  soil  rendered  porous  and  drier  by  a 
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liberal  intermixture  of  broken  brick.  If 
shoots  12  inches  or  so  can  be  spared  as 
cuttings,  it  saves  time,  but  smaller  pieces  of 
last  year's  growth  root  freely  if  inserted  in 
small  pots  of  sandy  peat  and  kept  in  a  shaded 
warm  position.  There  are  many  fine  plants 
among  this  genus,  but  Hoya  carnosa  is  the 
best  known,  and  certainly  combines  easy 
growth  and  great  beauty  in  a  greater  degree 
than  the  rest. 

A  native  of  Tropical  Asia  and  Australia,  it 
was  first  grown  in  England  early  in  the  nine- 
teenth century ;  but  the  plant  has  never 
become  common.  At  Trinity  Grove,  Edin- 
burgh, the  residence  of  Provost  Mackie, 
is  a  fine  example  of  Hoya  carnosa.  Eaised 
from  a  cutting  eight  years  ago  by  Mr. 
Mackenzie,  the  present  gardener,  the  plant 
now  covers  a  space  on  the  low  roof  of  100 
square  feet,  in  a  house  where  the  temperature 
does  not  fall  below  57"  in  winter  and  65'^  in 
summer.     The  plant  is  in  an  8-inch  pot,  but 


prettier.  It  is  apt  to  lose  its  lower  leaves,  which 
detracts  somewhat  from  its  beauty,  a  difficulty 
that  may  be  surmounted  by  not  inserting  the 
cuttings  till  later  in  the  season,  about  the  second 
or  third  week  in  June  being  a  good  time. 
Ea^ton  Neslon  Gardens,  G.  F.  Hallett. 


THE     ROCK    GARDEN. 

ROCK    GARDEN-MAKING. 

XXII. — Bog  Gaedens  in  connexion  with 

Rocks. 

HAVING    dealt    with    streamlets, 
ponds,  and  waterfalls,  I  will  now 
mention  another,  perhaps,  equally 
important  form  of  water  among 
rocks,    namely,    bog    beds    and 
their     construction.        From     a 
useful,  as  well  as  from  an  ornamental,  point 
of  view,  a  well-arranged  bog  garden  should 
form  one  of  the  most  desirable  adjuncts  to  a 
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its  roots  have  pushed  through  into  the  gravel. 
Hundreds  of  flowers  expand  from  May  to 
August,  when  their  peculiar  perfume  is  notice  ■ 
able.  Many  sprays,  of  which  the  illustration 
shows  only  a  portion,  have  to  be  cut  away  to 
prevent  overcrowding.  D.  S.  Fish. 

Royal  Botanic  Gardens,  Edinburgh. 


MOSCHOSMA  RIPARIUM. 
Keferrino  to  the  article  in  The  Garden  of  the 
3rd  inst.,  page  69,  by  your  correspondent  Mr. 
Bound,  allow  me  through  your  columns  to  endorse 
the  good  opinion  he  has  formed  of  it.  Nothing 
is  more  useful,  I  am  sure,  for  the  winter,  either 
for  pots  or  cutting  ;  it  will,  I  am  sure,  when 
more  known,  be  quite  as  welcomed  by  the 
majority  as  the  useful  Coleus  thrysoideus.  Not 
long  since  I  saw  a  fine  group  of  this,  together  with 
Coleus  thrysoideus,  and  nothing  could  have  been 


rock  garden.  Although  the  term  "bog  bed" 
is  sometimes  used,  there  should,  of  course,  be 
not  a  vestige  of  regularity  visible  if  such  a 
bed  is  to  be  associated  with  rocks  of  natural 
appearance.  If,  for  the  purpose  of  retaining 
the  water,  cemented  basins  or  other  contri- 
vances are  necessary,  they  can  easily  be 
hidden  by  natural  grouping  and  by  being 
filled  up  in  such  a  way  that  no  one  would 
suspect  their  presence.  Whatever  the  shape 
of  the  bog  bed  might  be  below  the  surface  of 
the  ground,  it  will  be  found  most  effective 
only  if  above  ground  no  hard  -  and  -  fast 
dividing  line  appears  at  all.  A  bog  garden 
enables  us  to  add  to  the  rock  plants.  We 
cultivate  such  as  would  require  an  extra 
degree  of  moisture,  and  if  both  shady  nooks 
and  moist  but  sunny  quarters  can  be  arranged 
for  them,  so  much  the  better. 


Natural  Bogs. 
If  we  should  be  lucky  enough  to  possess 
a  natural  swamp  which  can  be  connected 
with  the  rock  garden  little  more  will  be 
required  than  to  ensure  perfect  drainage. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  too  much  drainage  would  leave  the  site 
too  dry  for  the  cultivation  of  bog  plants. 
The  best  arrangement  of  all  is  one  which 
would  enable  us  to  keep  both  the  water 
supply  and  the  drainage  under  perfect 
control.  An  excellent  opportunity  of  doing 
this  is  offered  when  the  bog  bed  is  slightly 
sloping  and  a  natural  stream  is  in  such 
close  proximity  that  it  can  be  tapped  for 
the  purpose  of  supplying  the  necessary 
moisture.  In  such  a  case  little  more  will  be 
necessary  than  to  insert  an  ordinary  drain- 
pipe at  the  side  of  the  stream  and  to  connect 
with  this  a  few  branch  pipes  so  arranged  as  to 
distribute  the  water  evenly.  The  latter  will 
naturally  find  its  way  to  the  lowest  part  of  the 
bog  garden,  but  not  until  it  has 
thoroughly  soaked  the  whole, 
when  it  might  be  made  to 
rejoin  the  stream  at  a  lower 
level. 

The  drain-pipes  need  not  tra- 
verse the  whole  bed,  but  should 
be  capable  of  ensuring  a  fairly 
even  distribution  of  the  water. 
By  means  of  a  plug  connected 
with  the  main  pipe  in  the 
stream  the  quantity  of  water 
can  easily  be  regulated,  or,  if 
desired,  the  supply  can  be 
stopped  altogether.  That  all 
pipes  must  be  completely  hidden 
by  soil,  rocks,  or  plants,  goes 
veithout  saying.  Sometimes  the 
overflow  of  a  pond,  instead  of 
running  to  waste,  might  be 
effectively  used  to  do  duty  in 
the  bog  garden.  If  the  natural 
soil  is  unfit  for  the  cultivation 
of  bog  plants,  it  must  be  exca- 
vated deep  enough  to  allow  for 
a  liberal  supply  of  leaf-mould, 
peat,  and  loam  mixed  with 
sand  and  gravel.  For  most 
plants  a  depth  of  15  inches  to 
18  inches  of  good  soil  would  be 
sufficient,  but  for  Cypripedium 
spectabile  and  others  a  greater 
depth  would  be  desirable. 

Artificial  Bog  Beds  with- 
out Cement. 
When  the  water  supply  is 
scarce  and  has  to  be  furnished 
by  a  small  spring  or  by  a 
pipe  of  limited  size  it  will  generally  be  found 
advisable  to  excavate  a  kind  of  level  basin, 
made  watertight  by  means  of  clay-puddle 
and  provided  with  an  outlet  and  overflow. 
Sometimes  the  subsoil  consists  of  an  im- 
pervious clay,  and  if  so  the  work  is  made 
easy.  Since  practice  is  better  than  theory  in 
such  matters.  I  will  give  an  example  of  actual 
work  recently  completed  and  further  ex- 
plained by  the  accompanying  three  illustra- 
tions. The  first  one  shows  the  site  for  a 
proposed  bog  garden  in  the  grounds  of  Mr. 
C.  Bewes,  at  Gnaton  Hall.  It  is  situated 
not  more  than  30  yards  or  so  from  the  water- 
fall illustrated  on  page  1.31  of  The  Garden 
of  March  4,  1905.  In  the  foreground  are 
patches  of  weedy  grass  and  rough  sedge. 
On  the  extreme  right  under  a  (then  still 
leafless)  branch  of  an   oak  tree  a  Bamboo 
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(Arundinaria  japonica)  will  be 
noticed,  whilst  on  the  left  is  a 
high  Laurel  hedge  and  a 
stony  bank  covered  with 
weeds.  Adjoining  this  is  an 
ordinary  rough  hedge  forming 
the  boundary  of  an  orchard, 
and  in  the  background  a 
long  shed  is  conspicuous 
for  its  ugliness.  By  the 
side  of  the  hedge  a  small  but 
continuous  spring  was  dis 
covered,  and  this  led  to  the 
suggestion  of  a  bog  garden  on 
this  side.  The  second  and  third 
illustrations  show  the  same  site 
photographed  exactly  two 
months  later.  In  the  case  of 
the  former  my  camera  was  fixed 
on  the  same  spot  as  when  the 
first  view  was  obtained,  but 
the  latter  shows  the  view  in 
the  opposite  direction.  The 
rough  hedge  and  weedy  banks 
are  cleared  away  completely. 
The  soil  was  then  excavated 
much  farther  back  than  the 
original  hedge,  and  the  soil 
thus  gained  was  used  for  the 
construction  of  a  rocky  bank 
high  enough  (when  planted)  to 
hide  completely  the  ugly  shed 
and  its  surroundings. 

As  the  planting  had  to  be 
done  in  July,  the  rock  shrubs 
and  other  large  plants  had  been 
previously  prepared  for  this  by 
being  grown  in  large  pots  and 
wicker  baskets.  As  the  subsoil 
consisted  of  very  tough  clay,  a 
water-tight  basin  was  easily 
produced  by  excavation  only. 
The  spring  previously  referred 
to  proved  more  than  sufiicient 
to  keep  this  basin  filled  1  foot 
deep  with  water.  Instead  of 
filling  up  the  whole  basin  with 
suitable  soil  I  arranged  for  a 
series  of  irregular  stepping- 
stones  with  natural  open  chan- 
nels of  water  between  them 
here  and  there.  Water  thus 
introduced  is  an  excellent  indi- 
cator of  the  depth  to  which  the 
soil  is  saturated.  In  some  places 
the  soil  was  kept  almost  level 
with  the  water  surface,  whilst  in 
others  it  was  raised  considerably 
above  it,  according  to  the  re- 
quirements of  the  plants  to  be 
used. 

The  illustrations  show,  among 
other  plants,  Sarracenia  pur- 
purea, Sarracenia  exoniensis. 
Iris  Ksempferi,  many  sorts  of 
Gentians,  Cypripedium  of  sorts, 
Primula  rosea,  Primula  sikki- 
mensis,  Ourisia  coccinea,  Shortia 
galacifolia,  Spigelia  marilandica, 
i&c,  whilst  for  carpeting  the 
ground  between  taller  plants 
Houstonia  serpyllifolia,  Mit- 
chella  repens,  Pratia  angulata, 
and  others  were  used.  Away 
from  the  smaller  plants  a  bold 
effect  was  produced  by  such 
things  as  Kodgersia  podophylla, 
Saxifraga  peltata,  and  similar 
kinds.  F.  W.  Meyee. 

Elmside,  Exeter, 


MR.  C.  BBWES'  BOG  GARDEN   AT  GNATON   HALL   (PHOTOGRAPHED  TWO   MONTHS  LATER). 
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GARDENING     FOR     BEGINNERS. 


FRAMES  AND  GREENHOUSES.— 
The  amateur  intereBted  in  his  garden 
soon  finds  himself  in  need  of  a 
protective  structure  of  some  kind, 
however  simple,  either  to  strike  a 
few  cuttings  in,  for  the  raising  of 
choice  seeds,  or  to  grow  one  or  two  favourites 
that  need  a  certain  amount  of  shelter  in  winter. 
The  simplest  appliance  is  what  is  termed  a 

Cold  Frame,  that  is  to  say,  a  shallow  wooden 
box,  which  may  be  anything  from  18  inches  to 
2  feet  high  at  the  back,  and  1  foot  to  18  inches  at 
the  front.  In  this  way  the  glazed  lights,  which  are 
made  to  fit  on  the  top  and  thus  form  the  roof  of 
the  miniature  greenhouse,  have  sufficient  slope 
to  carry  off  the  rain  readily.  For  the  majority 
of  plants  the  best  position  for  euch  a  frame  is 
due  south,  or,  at  all  events,  where  it  will  get  a 
good  deal  of  sun.  The  piece  of  ground  selected 
for  the  frame  should  have  a  good  coating  of 
fine  coal-ashes,  made  very  firm  and  level,  as  this 
will  prevent  worms  from  getting  into  the  pots 
when  they  are  stood  therein.  Then,  when  the 
frame  is  placed  in  position,  a  few  more  fine  ashes 
should  be  put  in,  as  this  will  serve  to  raise  the 
interior  of  the  frame  somewhat  above  the  level 
of  the  surrounding  ground.  Such  a  frame  can  be 
readily  made  with  a  few  boards,  but  so  many 
horticultural  builders  make  a  speciality  of  such 
work,  that  unless  some  special  circumstances 
exist,  this  will  be  found  the  cheapest  way  of 
getting  one.  Span-roofed  frames,  such  as  may  be 
seen  in  the  advertisement  pages  of  The  Garden, 
are  equally  good,  but,  of  course,  somewhat  more 
expensive. 

Plants  for  a  Cold  Frame.— A.  vast  number  of 
plants  may  be  grown  in  a  cold  frame,  but  perhaps 
the  best  use  to  which  the  beginner  can  put  it  is 
to  grow  various  hardy  subjects  which,  with  the 
amount  of  protection  thus  afforded  them,  antici- 
pate by  some  time  their  usual  season  of  blooming 
out  of  doors,  and  at  that  period  the  flowers  are, 
of  courfe,  additionally  welcome.  A  great  many 
of  the  ordinary  bulbous  plants,  if  potted  in  Sep- 
tember, may  be  kept  in  the  frame,  and  some  of 
them  be  in  bloom  soon  after  Christmas.  Among 
the  subjects  available  for  this  treatment  may  be 
mentioned  Narcissi,  Hyacinths,  including  the 
pretty  little  white  Roman  variety,  Tulips, 
parliculaily  thote  of  the  early-flowering  Duo  van 
Thol  section,  the  bright  blue  Scilla  sibirica,  the 
equally -attractive  Glory  of  the  Snow  (Chionodoxa 
Lucilise),  and  Chionodoxa  sardensis.  Crocuses  ;  in 
fact,  all  kinds  of  early-flowering  bulbs  are 
hastened  by  this  amount  of  protection.  The 
bulbous  Irises — such  as  I.  persica,  I.  reticulata, 
(the  Netted  Iris),  and  I.  Histrio— all  do  well  with 
ordinary  care  ;  indeed,  I  saw  during  the  middle 
of  December  a  beautiful  lot  of  Iris  persica  flower- 
ing in  a  cold  frame.  They  had  been  potted 
about  the  end  of  September,  and  had  rapidly 
developed  blossom.  Christmas  Roses,  too,  are  very 
beautiful  when  treated  in  this  way,  and  the  hardy 
Cyclamen  forms  a  bright  feature.  Hosts  of  other 
things  are  also  available,  and  the  owner  of  a 
garden  will  soon  find  a  frame  extremely  handy 
for  all  kinds  of  purposes — occasionally  to  nurse  a 
sickly  plant  into  health,  to  protect  any  that  have 
been  divided  till  their  roots  recover  from  the 
check,  and  to  shield  tiny  seedlings  or  to  strike  a 
few  cuttings.  When  the  various  bulbous  plants 
abive  enumerated  are  out  of  flower,  the  frame 
will  be  available  for  various  plants  that 
bloom  during  the  summer,  as  by  the  middle  of 
April  Tuberous  Begonias  may  be  potted  and  stood 
therein,  and  diff'-rent  tender  suVjecte,  such  as 
Geraniums  and  Fuchsias,  will  be  quite  safe  if  a 
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mat  or  two  be  put  over  the  glass  at  night.  If  there 
is  no  greenhouse,  Tuberous-rooted  Begonias  may 
be  potted  on  and  grown  into  specimens  with  the 
protection  of  a  frame ;  or  it  may  be  given  up 
during  the  summer  to  propagating,  as  a  great 
many  plants  will  strike  root  readily  in  it  at  that 
season.  For  cuttings  of  all  kinds,  except  those 
of  Geraniums,  it  will  be  necessary  to  shade  the 
frame  from  the  sun's  rays.  Throughout  the 
winter  a  covering  of  mate  over  the  glass  at  night, 
and  even  all  day  when  freezing,  will  be  very 
helpful  ;  and  it  is  a  great  assistance  to 
bank  up  the  frame  all  round  with  long  stable 
manure  or  some  good  protecting  material,  to 
prevent  the  frost  penetrating  the  boards  at  the 
sides. 

Making  a  Hot-bed. — Again,  if  desired,  a  hot- 
bed may  be  made  up  in  the  spring,  and  the 
frame  stood  on  it,  in  which  case  it  will  be  avail- 
able for  more  tender  subjects,  such  as  the 
raising  of  seeds  of  Tomatoes,  Vegetable  Marrows, 
Cucumbers,  and  similar  things,  as  well  as  the 
striking  of  cuttings  of  difi'erent  bedding  plants 
that  are  benefited  by  a  little  heat.  A  hot-bed 
may  be  formed  of  stable  manure,  fallen  leaves, 
grass,  or  any  similar  matter.  The  whole  must  be 
turned  over  and  well  mixed  together  on  alternate 
days  four  or  five  times.  In  making  up  the  bed, 
it  should  be  fashioned  at  least  3  feet  wider  all 
round  than  the  frame  which  is  to  stand  on  it,  and 
a  thickness  of  3  feet  to  4  feet  is  necessary  ;  other- 
wise, if  too  shallow,  the  heat  lowers  very 
quickly.  In  turning  over  the  materials  before 
making  up  the  hot-bed,  they  should  be  watered 
if  too  dry,  and  in  forming  it  the  whole  must 
be  fiimly  and  evenly  trodden  down,  in  order 
to  maintain  the  heat.  All  rank  steam  must  be 
allowed  to  pass  away  before  the  seeds  or  plants 
are  placed  therein,  and  to  assist  this  a  little 
air  may  be  left  on  night  and  day  till  all  danger 
is  past.  A  laj'er  of  ashes  or  Cccoanut  refuse 
may  be  placed  in  the  frame  to  stand  the'pots  on. 


Asparagus. — Asparagus  is 
easily  forced  with  a  bottom- 
heat  of  75",  with  a  top-heat 
of  65".  The  roots  should  be 
lifted  carefully,  not  damaging 
the  crowns  or  breaking  the 
roots  unnecessarily.  Place 
them  close  together  in  a  pot, 
and  cover  with  fine  soil  to  a 
depth  of  3  inches  or  4  inches, 
giving  a  good  watering  with 
tepid  water  to  settle  the  soil 
amongst  the  roots.  During 
frosty  weather  cover  the 
ground  with  warm  manure  the 
evening  before  lifting,  to  pre- 
vent it  becoming  too  hard. 

The  Dwarf  Fan  or  Cluster 
Bean. — This  is  a  very  good 
Bean  for  the  small  garden,  as 
it  is  more  compact  in  growth 
than  the  Longpoda  or  Wind- 
sors. The  Beans  grow  in 
clusters,  are  more  freely  pro- 
duced than  other  varieties, 
and  are  as  early  as  the  Long- 
pods.  It  is  very  hardy,  and 
for  early  planting  perhaps  it 
may  not  be  generally  known 
how  well  these  Bjans  trans- 
plant. We  have  raised  the 
Beans  in  boxes,  and  planted 
them  out  without  giving  them 
the  least  check. 


Some  Good  Old  Strawberries  — The  modern 
Strawberry  is  a  large  fruit,  but  it  does  not  possess 
the  flavour  of  some  of  the  old  sorts,  etpecially 
British  Queen,  which  somehow  is  disappeaiing. 
President  also  is  a  good-flavoured  variety,  and 
Vicomtesse  Hericart  de  Thury — or  Garibaldi,  as 
it  is  sometimes  called — will  grow  and  fruit  freely 
where  other  sorts  fail.  I  have  tried  several  of  the 
more  recent  late-fruiting  small  varieties,  but  have 
not  met  with  any  having  a  flavour  equal  to  that  of 
the  alpinee  (white  and  red )  which  we  grew  years  ago. 

Gas  Lime  in  the  Garden. — If  used  in  large 
quantities  the  land  must  remain  uncropped  for  a 
time,  till  its  properties  have  been  taken  up  and 
distributed  in  the  soil ;  but  if  lib.  per  square  yard 
were  not  exceeded  no  harm  would  be  done  to  any 
plants  or  trees  if  distributed  equally  over  the 
surface.  And  though  this  dressing  would  not  kill 
insects  and  weeds,  it  would  benefit  the  soil  and 
help  to  fit  it  for  the  growth  of  plants.  The 
principal  effect  of  these  and  similar  applications 
to  the  soil,  so  far  as  regards  insects,  is  not  to 
kill,  but  to  intimidate  and  banish. 

The  Value  of  Salt  on  Porous  Soils.— ^aW. 
attracts  moisture,  and  hence  its  value  on  soil 
which  rapidly  loses  its  moisture.  I  have  used 
salt  at  the  rate  of  nib.  to  lib.  per  square  yard 
at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  but  specially  through  the 
early  growing  season,  with  manifest  advantage.  I 
have  scattered  it  among  growing  Onions  and 
other  plants  and  left  it  on  the  surface  to  be 
gradually  dissolved  by  the  atmosphere. 

The  Green  Rose  (Viridis). — The  question  of 
the  green  Rose  occasionally  crops  up,  and  its 
origin  appears  doubtful.  The  late  Mr.  Rivers, 
in  a  communication  to  the  Floricultural  Cabinet  a 
good  many  years  ago,  said  he  received  it  from 
France.  Some  three  or  four  months  ago  a  corre- 
spondent in  South  America  sent  us  a  blossom 
which  appeared  to  have  more  petals  on  it  than 
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the  greeo  Roaes  met  with  ia  this  couotry.  It,  has 
been  known  here  for  more  than  fifty  years, 
but  where  it  came  from  no  one  seems  to  know. 
It  has  no  value  in  the  eyes  of  florists ;  it  is 
merely  a  curiosity. 


Laying  Out  Small  Gardens. — There  are   thou- 
sands of    small    gardens    in   England    that  are 
totally    incapable    of    giving    plea'?ure     to    the 
artistic   eye,    because   they  are    laid  out  with- 
out   taste.       One    has    only    to    walk    by   some 
terrace  in  the  outskirts  of  a  large  town,  and  look 
at  the  little  plots,   from   100  feet  to  500  feet 
square,  that  front  the  houses,  to  see  to  what  a 
dull  level    of    uniformity  gardens   can   descend. 
All  have  a  family  likeness.     None  show  any  trace 
of  individuality,  though  some  of  their  proprietors 
are  fond  of  flowers,  and   spend   much  of   their 
spare  time  in  watering,  staking,  and  picking  off 
withered  leaves.  They  are  not  gardeners'  gardens, 
but  architects',  drawn  out  in  the  office  with  a  view 
to  the  saving  of  as  much  labour  and  capital  as 
possible.     Yet  a  small  garden  may  contain  the 
elements  of  beauty  every  whit  as  much  as  one  of 
large  extent,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  charming 
pictures  afforded  by  the  little  plots  surrounding 
some    labourer's    cottage  in   a  country  village. 
Here  the  white  Madonna  Lilies    and    the    tall 
pink  Hollyhocks  grow  in  matchless  perfection, 
and    Stocks,   Pinks,  x)ld    double    Rockets,   and 
Cabbage  Rises  burden  the  air  with  fragrance,  and 
the  Jasmine's  starry,  scented  clusters  peep  into 
the  upper  windows.     There  are  no  gaudy  lines  of 
colour,  no   rule   of   thumb  here,  but   a   graceful 
abandon,  every  plant  seeming  to  have  chosen  its 
place   in    the    garden,   and    to    be    thoroughly 
contented    with     its     lot.       In    laying    out    or 
remodelling  a  garden,  the  first  thing  necessary 
is  to  know  what  to  avoid.     In  planting  a  garden 
many  people  appear  to  be  utterly  incapable  of 
looking  forward.     The  tree  that  for  five  years 
may  not  be  out  of  place  will,  as  time  elapses, 
become  too  large  for  its  site,  and  the  Daodara, 
planted  10  feet  from  the  path,  has  either  to  be 
destroyed,  or  to  be  robbed  of  its  beauty  by  having 
its  branches  on  one  side  cut  back,  so  that  they 
may  not  encroach  upon  the  path.    Large-growing 
trees  are  out  of  place,  for  they  eventually  cast 
such  a  dense  shade  over   the  garden   that  no 
plants    will    thrive,    and     the    Monkey    Puzzle 
(Araucaria  imbricata),  the  most  inartistic  of  trees, 
beloved  of  the  speculative   builder,  should  find 
a  place  in   no  garden,  large  or  small,  while  we 
have  so  many  beautiful  native  and  exotic  species 
at    our   disposal.     There    are    many  charming, 
spring-flowering  trees  of  moderate  growth  well 
suited  to  the  small  garden.     Amongst  these  may 
be    mentioned    the    Hawthorns,   the    deciduous 
Magnolias,  Almonds,  Cherries,  and  Plums,  now 
all  merged  into  the  genus  Prunus,  including  such 
lovely  examples  as  Prunus  triloba,  P.  Watereri, 
P.  J.  H.   Veitch,  P.  serrulata,  P.  pendula,  and 
P.    cerasifera    atropurpurea,    better    known    as 
Prunus  Pissardi,  Pyrus  floribunda,   the   Saowy 
Mespilus    (Amelanchier    canadensis),    and    the 
Snowdrop  'Tree  (Halesia  tetraptera).     In  shrubs, 
again,  there  is  great  room  for  improvement,  and 
instead  of  the  almost  universal  Laurustinus  and 
Portugal    Laurel,    such    things     as    the    Lilacs 
(Syringa),  Weigela  or  Diervilla  in  variety,  the 
Syringas  (Philadelphus),  the  Brooms,  of  which 
the  white  Cytisus  albus  and  the  early  straw- 
coloured  C.   praecox  are   two  of    the  best,  the 
Japanese  Viburnum   plicatum,   the  Pearl  Bush 
(Exochorda     grandiflora),     Kerria,    single     and 
double,  the  white  Kerria (Rhodotypos  kerrioides), 
the  hardiest  of  the  Escallonias,  E.  philippiana, 
the     hardy     Daisy-bush,    Olearia    Haasti,    the 
catkin-bearing  Garrya  elliptica,  and  the  hand- 
somest of   the  Tamarisks,  T.   bispida  ^stivalis 
may  well  be  planted,  while  the  Yuccas  are  very 
effective,  and  well  suited  to  even  a  small  garden. 
Where    fruit    trees     are    grown    they     should 
be  relegated   to   a    corner   of  the  garden,  and 
not  planted  all  over  it,  as  is  sometimes  done,  or 
they    will    eventually    so     shade     the     ground 
as  to  interfere  with  the  culture  of  other  plants. 


Hedges    in    a     smiU    gardan 
are    a     fatal     mistake.       No 
hedge     of      any      description 
should    be  tolerated   in   such 
a     garden,     not     even     one 
of     a     handsome      flowering 
shrub,   for  hedge-roots  appro- 
priate all  the   sustenance   in 
the  border,  and  it  ia  impossible 
to  grow  plants  well  close  to  a 
hedge.     As  a  rule,  hedges  in 
small  gardens  are  composed  of 
the  worst  material,  the  com- 
mon  Laurel   or    evil-smelling 
Privet.     These  are  allowed  to 
grow  until  they  are  often  4  feet 
or    more    in    thickness,    and 
effectually  prevent  any  satis- 
factory   gardening     in     their 
vicinity.     There  is   no   objec- 
tion,   in   a   large    garden,    to 
hedges  being  used  for  certain 
of    the  dividing   lines,   and   a 
well-grown  Yew  hedge,  where 
only  a  gravel   path   or   grass 
approaches  it,  and  plants  are 
not  grown  in  close  promimity, 
forms  a  useful  and  ornamental 
screen.     Where  a  wall  is  not 
present,      a     strong      wooden 
fence,  preferably  made  of  Oak, 
and  painted  an  inconspicuous 
green,     will      form      a     good 
boundary    line,    and     against 
this  climbing  Roses  and  many 
of     the     beautiful     flowering 
creepers  that    we    have  will 
grow  readily,  and  soon  hide  the  wood  with  foliage 
and  blossom.  — S.  W.  Fitzhbreekt. 
(  To  he  continued. ) 


THE  TOWN  GAKDEN. 
Floioers  in  the  Unhealed  Greenhouse  —The  ac- 
companying illustrations  are  of  plants  grown  in  the 
cold  greenhouse,  that  is  to  say,  a  house  not  heated 
in  any  way.  They  are  only  two  of  many  plants 
which  may  be  had  in  flower  in  the  Sold  greenhouse 
early  in  the  year.  No  plants  give  greater 
pleasure,  perhaps,  than  those  which  bloom  when 
there  is  so  little  in  flower  out  of  doors.  Even  in 
the  email  town  or  suburban  garden  a  cold  glass- 
house will,  if  properly  managed,  form  one  of 
its  most  delightful  features.  Many  amateur 
gardeners  and  beginners  try  to  grow  plants  in  a 
heated  greenhouse,  and  often  give  up  in  despair 
owing  to  their  inability  to  keep  up  the  required 
temperature  during  the  winter  months,  and 
the  difficulty  of  having  it  properly  attended  to 
during  their  absence  from  home.  The  manage- 
ment of  the  cold  greenhouse  is  quite  a  simple 
matter,' and  anyone  who  has  the  space  in  which 
to  erect  one  would  find  this  method  of  growing 
plants  a  most  delightful  one.  A  large  number 
of  early-flowering  bulbous  plants  and  alpines 
may  be  successfully  grown  in  it,  and  they  may  be 
had  in  flower  while  similar  plants  growing  outside 
have  yet  failed  to  show  above  ground.  Take,  for 
instance,  the  Snowdrops,  shown  in  one  of  the 
accompanying  pictures  ;  these  were  a  delightful 
feature  in  the  cold  house  several  weeks  before 
any  were  in  bloom  outside.  In  addition  to  the 
Snowdrops,  such  bulbs  as  Daffodils,  Hyacinths, 
Tulips,  Crocuses,  Seillas,  Irises,  and  Anemones 
may  be  grown  in  this  way.  They  should  be 
potted  up  or  put  in  pans  in  early  autumn,  covered 
with  ashes,  and  left  out  of  doors  until  the  growths 
begin  to  show  through  the  soil.  They  may  tlien  be 
brought  into  the  cold  greenhouse,  and,  if  carefully 
tended  will  give  a  good  display  of  flowers  early 
in  the  New  Year.  They  will  need  little  water 
until  the  pots  and  pans  become  well  filled  with 
roots.  Other  plants  which  may  be  brought  into 
flower  early  in  the  cold  greenhouse  are  Saxif  ragas. 
Cyclamen,  Arabis,  Alyssum,  Iberis  (Candy- 
tuft), Sedums,  Adonis,  Forget-me-not,  Trillium, 
Dielytra,  Allium,  Trollius,   and  others.     When 
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the  latter  have  finished  flowering  they  should  be 
turned  out  of  doors  and  kept  there  the  summer 
through.  It  should  be  remembered  that  these 
plants  are  really  perfectly  hardy  ;  therefore  when 
they  have  served  their  purpose  of  beautifying  the 
cold  greenhouse  early  in  the  year  they  must 
again  be  treated  like  other  hirdy  plants.  Even 
when  they  are  in  the  house  air  should  be  given 
whenever  the weatherwill allow;  the  house shtuld 
be  kept  closed  only  during  severe  frost  and  when 
cold  winds  are  prevalent.  Give  plenty  of  air,  but 
avoid  having  the  plants  in  a  draught.  Unless 
they  receive  plenty  of  air  the  plants  will  not 
make  strong  and  healthy  growth,  and  their 
flowering  another  year  will  not  be  so  good.  The 
non-bulbous  plants  will  flower  year  after  year, 
and  even  the  bulbous  ones  ought  to  flower  well 
for  several  years,  for  they  are  not  really  forced 
into  growth  and  their  vitality  is  not  impaired. 
The  Sixifraga  illustrated  is  S.  burseriana  major. 

Irises  for  the  Town  Garden.  — There  is  no  excuse 
for  not  growing  some  of  the  lovely  dwarf  Irises 
in  either  the  town  or  the  suburban  garden.  Even 
if  the  former  does  not  boast  a  border  at  all,  they 
may  be  grown  in  a  window-box  or  in  a  pot  or  pan 
in  a  sunny  window  of  the  room.  In  the  suburban 
garden  a  narrow  border  should  be  made  at  the 
foot  of  the  house  wall,  and  there  they  will  grow 
to  perfection.  The  soil  should  be  taken  out 
12  inches  or  15  inches  deep ;  then  put  some 
broken  bricks  or  lime  rubble  in  for  drainage,  and 
fill  up  the  hole  with  turfy,  sandy  soil,  or,  if 
that  cannot  be  had,  get  some  of  the  lightest  of 
your  garden  soil  and  mix  plenty  of  sand  with  it. 
These  charming  little  Irises  do  not  like  a  heavy, 
damp  soil ;  it  must  be  well  drained  and  fairly 
light  and  sandy.  They  will  grow  splendidly  in  a 
narrow  border,  filled  with  such  soil  as  this,  at  the 
foot  of  the  house  wall.  I  have  them  growing 
thus,  and  they  are  delightful  at  this  time  of  year, 
when  there  is  so  little  in  flower  out  of  doors  in  the 
average  suburban  garden.  Those  most  suitable 
for  the  beginner  are  Iris  reticulata,  I.  Histrio,  I. 
histrioides,  and  I.  Heldreiohii,  all  of  which 
flower  about  now.  I.  reticulata  has  deep  purple- 
coloured,  fragrant  blooms  ;  those  of  I.  Histrio  are 
blue,  blotched  with  yellow  ;  I.  histrioides  has 
flowers  of  bright  blue  ;  while  those  of  I  Hel- 
dreiohii are  purple. 
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FLOWER    GARDEN. 

HARDY  ANNUALS.— Oq  a  light  and 
sandy  soil,  the  first  sowing  of 
these,  such  as  Candytufts,  Calen- 
dulas, CiUiopsis  in  variety.  Sweet 
Sultans,  Cornflowers,  Eschscholt- 
zias,  Linums,  Linarias,  and  Poppies, 
may  be  made  now  in  the  open  borders  or  beds 
where  they  are  to  flower.  By  sowing  thus 
early,  if  the  weather  is  favourable,  these  will 
follow  the  display  of  spring  flowers  provided  by 
the  seeds  of  annuals  that  were  sown  late  in 
summer. 

Sow  THINLY,  and  cover  with  a  slight  sprink- 
ling of  fine,  dry  soil.  The  smallest  seeds  need 
onlyjast  a  dusting  to  cover  them.  As  soon  as 
the  seedlings  appear  it  is  most  important  to  keep 
them  sufEoiently  thinned  to  prevent  over- 
crowding, which  weakens  them,  and  tends  to  a 
short  season  of  poor  blooms,  whereas  by  an  early 
and  bold  practice  of  thinning  the  plants  will 
become  robust,  and  cover  large  spaces  of  ground 
with  good  foliage  and  well- developed  flowers. 

LoBBLTAS  occupy  a  prominent  place  as  bedding 
plants  ;  indeed,  we  have  no  other  blue  flower 
that  can  take  the  place  of  the  compact  class  as 
edging  plants,  whilst  the  spreading  varieties  are 
admirably  adapted  for  covering  patches  in  the 
borders  where  bulbs  are  planted.  The  perennial 
varieties.  Lobelia  Victoria  and  cardinalis,  are 
also  almost  indispensable ;  the  intense  scarlet 
colour  of  the  flowers  and  their  dark  metallic 
foliage  give  them  a  conspicuous  appearance. 
For  planting  in  groups  on  the  herbaceous 
borders  they  are  extremely  valuable.  These  may 
all  be  raised  from  seeds  sown  now  in  pans  filled 
with  light,  sandy  soil.  It  is  a  good  method  with 
all  very  small  seeds,  instead  of  covering  them 
with  soil,  to  immerse  the  pans  in  water,  almost 
to  the  rim,  until  the  soil  has  absorbed  sufficient 
water  to  moisten  the  surface.  By  withdrawing  the 
pans  gently  the  seed  will  be  drawn  into  the  soi'. 
Place  the  pans  iu  a  gentle  heat,  and  cover  with 
panes  of  glass  until  the  seeds  have  germinated. 

Hot-beds  should  be  prepared  now  for  seeds 
which  are  required  to  be  sown  in  March  or  April. 
To  those  who  have  not  the  advantage  of  plenty 
of  room  in  hot  houses,  recourse  must  be  had  to 
hot-beds  made  in  the  open  of  stable  litter  and 
leaves  in  equal  proportions.  When  preparing 
hot-beds,  care  should  be  taken  to  make  them 
large  enough,  so  that  when  the  frames  are  put 
on,  a  space  of  3  feet  is  left  from  the  frames  to 
the  edges  of  the  beds.  This  will  allow  room 
for  fresh  material  to  be  placed  around  the  frames 
when  the  heat  is  declining.  By  this  means  the 
temperature  in  the  frames  may  be  kept  fairly 
regular  for  a  long  time.     The  largest 

Begonia  Seedlings,  from  seeds  sown  in 
January,  must  now  be  pricked  off  into  boxes. 
Begonia  seeds  are  somewhat  irregular  in  ger- 
minating ;  great  care  should  be  exercised  so  as 
not  to  disturb  the  smaller  seedlings. 

Begonia  Bolbs  which  have  been  stored 
through  the  winter  should  be  carefully  watched. 
It  is  advisable  to  let  them  start  naturally  into 
growth,  rather  than  to  force  them.  Any  that 
show  signs  of  growth  may  be  laid  on  an  inch  or 
two  of  rough  leaf-mould  in  trays  placed  in  cool 
houses.  Gentle  syringing  will  induce  them  to 
form  roots.  Keep  them  cool  till  it  is  safe  to  bed 
them  in  cold  frames  filled  with  leaf-mould,  to  be 
eventually  hardened  for  bedding  in  June. 

G.  U.  Davison. 

Westwick  Gardens,  Norwich. 

ORCHIDS. 
Abkides. — The  many  sorts  of  Aerides,  such  as 
A.     Fieldingii,    A.    odoratum,    A.    crassifolium, 
A.    Lobbii,  A.  affiae,   A.    Lawrenciae,   A.  quin- 
quevulnerum,   A.  maculosum,  A.  crispum,  &c., 


should  be  attended  to  now  with  regard  to 
repotting  or  renewal  of  the  compost  and  cleaning. 
Many  of  them  lose  a  number  of  their  lowest 
leaves  during  the  winter,  especially  the  taller- 
growing,  such  as  odoratum  ;  these  may  be  much 
improved  by  cutting  away  a  portion  of  the  stem 
at  the  base  and  placing  them  in  the  new 
receptacle  so  that  the  lower  leaves  are  nearly 
level  with  the  rim.  I  prefer  to  grow  them  in 
pots,  but  on  no  account  should  those  growing 
freely  in  baskets  be  disturbed  until  the  basket 
has  decayed.  When  repotting  place  one  large 
crock  at  the  bottom  of  the  pot,  then  place 
the  plant  in  the  centre,  work  the  old  roots 
around  carefully,  and  avoid  breaking  them  as  far 
as  possible.  Fill  the  pot  to  within  1  inch  or  so 
of  the  rim  with  clean  broken  crocks,  pot  very 
firmly  with  good  fibrous  peat  and  living  heads  of 
sphagnum  moss,  and  work  in  some  rather  large 
pieces  of  charcoal.  If  the  work  is  done  success- 
fully the  plant  in  most  cases  will  stand  firmly 
without  the  aid  of  a  stick.  Plants  that  do  not 
require  repotting  should  have  the  old  material 
pricked  out  between  the  roots  and  replaced  with 
fibrous  peat  and  living  heads  of  sphagnum,  and 
the  new  roots  should  be  made  to  enter  the  com- 
post whenever  it  is  possible  to  do  so.  It  is  usual 
to  use  nothing  but  sphagnum  for  these  aerial- 
rooting  Orchids,  but  with  the  addition  of  peat 
the  percentage  of  leaves  lost  is  considerably  less. 
For  some  time  after  repotting  they  require  very 
little  water  at  the  root ;  syringing  between  the 
pots  frequently,  and  spraying  the  surface  with  a 
fine  rose  to  keep  the  moss  alive,  are  all  that  is 
needed,  but  when  the  roots  become  active  water 
should  be  given  whenever  the  compost  shows 
signs  of  dryness.  All  the  species  mentioned 
should  be  grown  in  a  moist  and  shady  position  in 
the  Eist  Indian  house  or  stove. 

Vanda  suavis,  V.  sanderiana,  V.  insignis, 
V.  Rixburghii,  V.  Parishii,  V.  lamellata,  &c., 
should  also  be  attended  to.  Their  requirements 
and  those  of  Saccolabiums  are  the  same  as  advised 
for  Aerides  ;  in  fact,  where  a  collection  of  these 
aerial-rooting  Orchids  are  grown  it  is  necessary 
to  devote  one  stage  of  the  East  Indian  house  to 
them. 

Aerides  VANDARnM  and  the  beautiful  Vanda 
ccerulea  are  cooler-growing  Orchids,  which  should 
be  repotted  if  necessary.  The  material  advised 
above  suits  them  well.  They  thrive  best  in  a 
light,  moist  position  in  the  intermediate  house 
with  a  free  circulation  of  air,  but  cold  draughts 
must  always  be  avoided.  V.  cis-ulea  is  thriving 
best  when  the  new  leaves  are  short  and  broad  ; 
when  grown  in  too  much  heat  the  leaves  get  long 
and  flabby,  and  the  plant  gets  weaker.  Vanda 
teres,  V.  hookeriana,  and  the  hybrid  between 
them,  V.  Agnes  Joaquin,  should  be  grown  in  full 
sun  in  the  hottest  house  available  and  syringed 
very  frequently  now  until  they  flower. 

W.  H.  Page. 

Chardwar,  Bourton-on-the-  Water,  Oloucester. 


KITCHEN    GARDEN. 

HoKSERADisH. — In  many  instances  the  most 
neglected  crop  in  the  garden  is  the  Horseradish, 
no  real  attempt  being  made  to  cultivate  it  in  the 
proper  sense  of  the  word  ;  it  is  left  to  take  its 
chance,  so  to  speak,  on  the  same  piece  of  land 
without  any  manuring  for  a  number  of  years. 
Now  is  a  good  time  to  set  about  making  a  new 
bed  or  beds.  Carefully  dig  out  all  the  roots  from 
the  old  bed  (any  pieces  left  will  be  sure  to  find 
their  way  to  the  top  again),  sort  over  the  roots, 
lay  in  the  stoutest  for  keeping  up  the  supply 
for  the  kitchen,  and  prepare  the  best  of  the 
remainder  for  sets  for  planting  in  the  same 
manner  as  recommended  for  Seakale  thongs. 
The  ground  for  the  new  bed  should  be  well 
manured  and  trenched  some  time  before  planting 
If  the  stock  is  weak,  it  is  a  good  plan  to  mark  off 
the  ground  into  two  or  three  beds,  each  bed  in 
itself  sufficient  to  yield  a  year's  supply.  Plant 
the  stoutest  of  the  sets  in,  say,  bed  No.  1,  the 
next  size  in  bed  No,  2,  and  the  smallest  in  bed 


No.  3.  Insert  the  sets  with  a  dibber  in  rows 
about  15  inches  apart,  10  inches  in  the  row,  and 
in  holes  8  inches  to  10  inches  deep,  filling  in  the 
holes  by  raking  the  bed.  In  the  autumn,  when 
the  foliage  has  died  down,  lift  all  the  roots  in 
No.  1  bed  and  lay  them  in  in  a  convenient  place 
for  use,  the  other  two  beds  remaining.  No.  2  bed 
being  used  the  second  year,  and  No.  3  the  third 
year.  By  this  means  a  strong,  healthy  stock  of 
stout  roots  will  be  obtained.  No.  1  bed  can  be 
either  trenched  for  planting  again  or  another 
site  prepared,  whilst  in  the  other  two  beds  the 
roots  are  increasing  in  size  by  an  extra  year  or 
two's  growth.  The  Horseradish,  being  a  gross 
feeder,  requires  liberal  treatment  during  the 
growing  season,  and  each  winter  on  the  two 
remaining  beds  a  layer  of  well-decayed  manure 
covered  with  fine  soil  should  be  added. 

Seeds. — A  sowing  can  now  be  made  on  a  mild 
hot-bed,  or  in  a  slightly  heated  pit,  of  Brussels 
Sprouts  and  Walcheren  Cauliflower,  and  succes- 
sional  sowings  of  Lettuces  and  Cabbage.  Veitoh's 
Earliest  of  All  Cabbage  is  one  of  the  best  for  this 
sowing.  Enfield  Market  is  also  a  reliable  variety. 
I  make  at  this  time  the  sowing  of  Bed  Dutch 
Cabbage  for  pickling,  preferring  plants  raised  at 
this  season  to  those  sown  in  the  autumn.  Sow 
in  shallow  drills,  covering  the  seeds  lightly  with 
fine  soil. 

Celery. — Make  an  earl^  sowing  of  Celery  in 
boxes,  using  fine  soil,  sow  thinly,  cover  the  seeds 
lightly,  and  place  in  a  very  gentle  heat,  covering 
the  boxes  till  the  seedlings  appear.  Celery  should 
never  be  allowed  to  become  dry  from  the  time  of 
germination. 

Broad  Bbans  — Sow  Broad  Beans  on  a  well- 
prepared  border,  inserting  the  seeds  in  double 
lines  about  5  inches  apart  each  way,  and  4  feet 
between  each  set  of  lines.  Beck's  Dsarf  Green 
Gem  is  a  gDod  variety  for  this  sowing.  Harden 
off  gradually  Beans  sown  in  pots  for  planting  out 
next  month.  Sae  that  plants  in  cold  pits  do  not 
suffer  for  want  of  water;  after  watering  and  when 
the  surface  in  dry  give  a  dressing  of  soot  and 
lime.  J.  Jaqoes. 

Bryanston  Gardens,  Blandford. 

FRUIT    GARDEN. 

Pruning  Kecently-planted  Fruit  Trees  and 
Bushes. — Owing  to  the  extreme  mildness  of  the 
weather  since  the  beginning  of  the  year  the  buds 
are  swelling  fast ;  consequently  the  pruning  of 
young  fruit  trees  that  were  planted  in  November 
should  be  done  without  delay.  Much  diversity 
of  opinion  exists  as  to  the  proper  method  of 
pruning  young  trees,  principally  Apples  and 
Pears ;  one  authority  recommends  the  cutting 
back  of  the  shoots  when  planting  to  one-third  of 
their  length,  another  emphatically  states  that 
they  should  not  be  cut  back  at  all,  but  left 
to  be  regulated  with  summer  pinching  and  stop- 
ping. I  prefer  following  a  middle  course,  or, 
rather,  it  may  be  called  following  the  first-named 
method,  but  at  a  much  later  period,  namely, 
when  the  buds  begin  to  swell  in  spring.  Fan- 
trained  trees,  either  dwarf  or  standard,  bought 
as  such  from  a  nursery,  should  have  from  three 
to  seven  shoots,  according  to  age,  and,  having 
been  planted  as  previously  directed,  should  now 
be  pruned  back  to  about  one-third  of  their  length. 
Any  shoots  showing  a  tendency  to  be  stronger 
than  the  others  should  be  left  slightly  longer, 
and  all  nailed  or  tied  into  their  proper  positions. 
After  growth  begins  the  shoots  must  be  regulated 
by  disbudding  where  necessarj',  and  by  stopping 
any  that  are  taking  an  undue  lead.  Maiden  trees 
that  have  been  planted  for  cordons,  whether 
single  or  double,  if  for  clothing  walls  of  limited 
height,  will  give  the  most  satisfactory  results  if 
trained  obliquely,  inasmuch  as  they  give  the 
cordon  a  longer  run  before  reaching  the  top  No 
pruning  back  of  these  will  be  required,  for  if  the 
wood  was  well  ripened  and  matured  most  of  the 
buds  will  develop  into  fruit-buds  the  first  season, 
and,  if -not,  we  can  almost  be  assured  of  a  good 
break   of    wood-buds  of  almost  equal  strength 
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from  bottom  to  top.  The  leading  shoot  should 
be  allowed  to  grow  throughout  the  season,  the 
others  being  pinched  back  to  three  or  four  leaves. 
The  maiden  may  be  said  to  be  the  primitive 
foundation  of  all  the  forms  of  training,  and  this 
is  the  form  in  which  I  would  recommend  all 
intending  planters  to  purchase.  Some  raisers  of 
fruit  trees  by  a  system  of  pinching  or  stopping 
develop  in  a  single  season  the  rudiments  of  a 
bush  tree.  This  with  a  careful  selection  of  stock 
has  much  to  recommend  it,  as  it  hastens  fertility. 

Gooseberries  and  Currants. — These  will 
require  their  leading  shoots  cut  back  to  about 
6  inches  in  length  for  a  season  or  two  until  a 
sufiBcient  number  of  branches  for  a  foundation 
has  been  provided,  cutting  back  to  a  bud  pointing 
in  the  proper  direction,  i  e.,  upwards  in  the  case 
of  a  variety  with  a  pendulous  habit,  and  outward 
with  those  showing  an  upward  growth.  Black 
Currants  may  also  be  cut  over  about  the  same 
length  the  first  season ;  afterwards  no  regular 
shortening  back  of  these  will  be  necessary. 

Birds. — At  this  season  small  birds  play  great 
havoc  among  the  fruit-buds  in  some  districts. 
Fresh  dry  lime  dusted  over  the  bushes  while  they 
are  moist  makes  the  buds  distasteful  to  them, 
but  frequent  applications  are  necessary.  In  the 
vicinity  of  towns  it  is  a  good  plan  to  run  a 
number  of  black  cotton  threads  among  the 
branches. 

Protecting  Materials  should  now  be  put 
into  position  ready  to  be  used  during  frosty 
nights  for  protecting  the  blossoms  of  Apricots. 
Scrim  cloth,  so  fixed  at  the  top  of  the  wall  as  to 
allow  of  easy  and  speedy  manipulation,  will  in 
the  end  be  found  the  most  efficient  means  of 
protection.  Remove  early  in  the  morning. 
Take  decaying  Apples  from  the  fruit  -  room 
and  admit  air  daily.  Keep  the  Grape-room  at 
an  equal  temperature,  and  look  over  the  bunches 
twice  a  week  to  remove  any  bad  berries. 

Thomas  Wilson. 

Olamia  Castle  Gardens,  Glamis,  N.B. 


BOOKS. 


The  Book  ol  Cut  Flowers.*— The 

art  of  preparing  and  arranging  eut  flowers  for 
decorative  purposes  depends  for  its  exposition 
more  upon  the  artistic  instinct  and  taste  of  the 
individual  than  upon  any  definite  principles. 
Its  indefiniteness,  and  the  endless  variety  in  form 
and  colour  of  flowers  and  leaves  at  the  disposal 
of  the  decorator,  make  flower  arrangement  a  most 
difficult,  most  unsatisfactory  subject  upon  which 
to  write  a  book.  Almost  everything  depends 
upon  the  artistic  sense  and  natural  skill  of  the 
worker  ;  even  the  very  best  advice  may  lead  to 
«  the  poorest  results.  As  the  author  of  the  "  Book 
of  Cut  Flowers"  himself  remarks,  using  the 
words  of  Isaac  Walton  in  reference  to  angling : 
'  It  (the  arrangement  of  flowers)  "  is  somewhat 
i  like  poetry :  men  are  to  be  born  so,  with  inclina- 
'-  tions  to  it,  though  both  may  be  heightened  by 
discourse  and  practice."  Flower  arrangements, 
even  with  the  same  kind  of  flower,  may  differ 
widely  the  one  from  the  other,  and  both  be 
equally  pleasing.  Who  can  even  arrange  a  vase 
of  flowers  in  exactly  the  same  way  twice  ? 
Yet  one  may  give  quite  as  much  delight  as  the 
other.  Who  shall  say  how  a  vase  of  flowers 
ought  to  be  arranged  ?  This  is  a  question  that 
does  not  admit  of  an  answer.  We  can,  it  is 
true,  lay  down  certain  principles,  and  say  that 
they  may  be  followed  with  advantage  ;  but  even 
then  a  good  result  is  by  no  means  assured. 
The  perfect  way  in  which  a  flower  or  shoot 
disposes  itself  may  just  give  that  touch  of  natural 
grace  or  elegance,  call  it  what  you  will,  that 
satisfies  us.  To  show  how  it  is  possible  to  set  all 
laws  at  defiance,  and  yet  achieve  a  result  that  is 


*  The  "  Book  of  Cut  Flowers."  A  complete  guide  to  the 
preparing,  arranging,  and  preserving  of  flowers  for 
decorative  purposes.  By  E.  P.  Brotheraton.  (T.  N.  Foulis, 
3,  Frederick  Street,  Edinburgh.)  Price  Sa.  net. 


entirely  satisfying,  we  may  mention  that  some 
of  the  loveliest  vasefuls  of  long-stemmed  Tree 
Carnations  we  have  seen  were  arranged  simply 
by  bunching  the  flowers  in  the  hand,  the  blooms 
hanging  downwards  ;  then  turning  the  stalks 
down  the  whole  bunch  was  put  in  the  vase 
together,  each  flower  being  allowed  to  fall  as  it 
would.  Bearing  in  mind  then  that  it  is  practi- 
cally impossible  to  teach  the  art  of  arranging  cut 
flowers,  we  believe  Mr.  Brotherston's  book  has 
come  nearer  to  the  impossible  than  any  other  of 
the  few  works  published  on  the  subject.  The 
book  is  full  of  sound  advice  and  good  suggestions 
that  are  worth  studying.  The  best  way  to  help 
the  floral  decorator  is  to  give  negative  informa- 
tion, to  point  out  those  things  that  must  not  be 
done,  and  this  Mr.  Brotherston  has  done  in  a 
most  commendable  manner.  He  lays  stress  upon 
the  necessity  of  allowing  each  flower  used  to 
show  its  beauty,  and  rightly  deprecates  the  evil 
of  overcrowding,  the  most  fertile  cause  of  failure 
and  the  fault  most  easily  committed  in  arranging 
flowers.  The  "Book  of  Cut  Flowers"  contains 
eighteen  chapters  and  four  appendices,  and  is 
divided  into  two  parts.  The  first  part  treats  of 
the  relative  valuS  of  flowers  ;  fashion  and  taste  in 
flowers  and  their  arrangement  ;  selection  of 
colours  ;  effect  of  light ;  scent ;  use  of  buds  and 
foliage  ;  selection  of  material ;  when  and  how  to 
gather  flowers  ;  packing  ;  decoration  of  rooms  ; 
preserving  flowers  ;  table,  church,  and  ball-room 
decoration,  &c.  The  second  part  contains 
particulars  of  the  plants  and  flowers  best  suited 
to  decorative  use  ;  much  valuable  information  is 
given  about  each.  The  "  Book  of  Cut  Flowers" 
is  the  outcome  of  an  experiment  instituted  by 
Mr.  J.  Martin  White,  Balruddery.  Mr.  White, 
through  the  Royal  Caledonian  Horticultural 
Society,  offered  prizes  for  essays  on  the  cutting, 
arrangement,  and  preservation  in  water  of 
flowers  and  foliage.  Mr.  Brotherston  was 
awarded  first  prize,  and  thereupon  was  asked  to 
write  this  book.  The  "  Book  of  Cut  Flowers  " 
is  certainly  the  most  exhaustive  work  of  its 
kind.  Mr.  Brotherston  has  succeeded  in  recording 
much  valuable  information  upon  a  notoriously 
difficult  subject,  and  in  a  way  that  calls  for 
high  praise.  To  illustrate  cut-flower  arrange- 
ment is  perhaps  even  more  difficult  than  to 
write  about  it,  and  it  is  hardly  surprising  to  find 
that,  with  some  exceptions,  the  illustrations  are 
not  very  satisfactory. 


THE  KITCHEN   GARDEN. 


PAKSLEY. 

FEW  plants  grown  in  the  kitchen 
garden  are  more  in  request  the  whole 
year  through  than  the  above,  both  for 
flavouring  and  garnishing ;  and  to 
every  exhibitor  of  vegetables  it  is 
indispensable,  as  there  is  nothing  else 
that  I  know  of  which  gives  such  a  pleasing  and 
effective  finish  as  a  groundwork  of  a  good 
variety  of  well-grown  Parsley  to  a  collection  of 
vegetables.  And  what  is  more  beautiful  to  the 
eye  in  the  kitchen  garden  during  the  summer 
and  autumn  than  a  nice  border  of  a  good 
strain  ? 

For  many  years  I  have  made  a  practice  of 
sowing  the  seed  in  boxes  during  February,  and 
raising  it  in  gentle  heat,  planting  it  out  on  well- 
prepared  ground  during  showery  weather  in 
April.  This  is  a  great  gain  over  sowing  in  the 
open  for  early  use,  and  the  results  are  in  every 
way  far  more  satisfactory.  To  attain  the  best 
results  over-crowding  must  be  avoided.  The 
plants  should  be  put  out  1  foot  apart  all  ways,  the 
ground  being  deeply  trenched  during  winter,  and 
well  manured.  It  is  well  to  remember  that  Parsley 
roots  very  deeply,  and  enjoys  a  good  depth  of 
broken  soil.  The  young  plants  will  require  to  be 
damped  over  during  the  evening  should  the 
weather  he  dry  ;  and  the  finest  stimulant  I  find 


during  the  growing  season  is  frequent  dustings 
of  soot  when  the  weather  is  showery. 

To  ensure  a  constant  supply  during  winter 
small  sowings  should  be  made  in  the  open  on  a 
south  border  during  .July  and  August,  and  when 
the  seedlings  are  of  sufficient  size,  prick  out 
into  cold  frames  S  irches  apart,  and  as  near  the 
glass  as  possible  ;  give  air  freely  on  every  favour- 
able occasion.  This  method  will  be  found  to 
give  a  plentiful  supply  all  through  the  winter  and 
spring.  Three  of  the  best  varieties  are  Veitch's 
Splendid  Curled,  Dobbie's  Exhibition,  and 
Sutton's  Dwarf  Perfection. 


TOMATO  SUTTON'S  GOLDEN, 
PEEFECTION. 
For  some  reason  or  another  yellow  Tomatoes  do 
not  find  general  favour,  but  I  am  at  a  loss  to 
understand  why  this  is  so,  as  when  well  grown 
and  ripened  under  glass  the  flavour  of  some  sorts 
is  quite  equal  to,  if  not  better  than,  that  of  many 
of  the  red  or  crimson  varieties.  Judges,  too,  at  our 
horticultural  shows  generally  favour  the  red 
sorts  in  preference  to  yellow  ones,  however  well 
these  may  be  staged.  In  my  opinion  this  is  a 
mistake.  The  above  variety  is  unquestionably 
one  of  the  best  in  cultivation,  and  for  quality 
and  appearance  is  all  one  can  desire.  I  am 
inclined  to  think  that  prejudice  is  one  of  the 
chief  reasons  why  these  do  not  find  more  general 
favour.  I  do  not  recommend  them  for  outside 
culture,  but  where  sufficient  room  under  glass  is 
at  command,  certainly  a  few  plants  should  be 
included,  both  for  variety  and  appearance. 
Elitree.  E.  Beckett. 


NEW  PEAS. 
Carter's  MAYrLowBR. 
Last  season  I  had  this  variety  sent  me  for  trial, 
and  it  did  so  well  that  I  am  growing  it  more 
largely  this  season  in  place  of  an  older  variety. 
Mayflower  is  a  first  early  with  distinct  Marrow 
flavour.  It  is  a  cross  between  the  well-known 
Daisy  and  William  Hurst ;  it  has  the  splendid 
table  qualities  of  the  first-named,  and  what 
makes  it  most  valuable,  it  is  earlier.  If  sown  now 
pods  may  be  had  freely  in  May  on  a  sheltered 
border.  It  may  be  termed  a  free-grower,  as  the 
haulm  is  robust.  Last  year  it  withstood  severe 
frosts  and  was  our  earliest  variety.  It  is  very 
prolific  and ,  bearing  a  large  pod,  will  be  much  liked 
when  its  good  qualities  are  well  known.  It  grows 
only  18  inches  high,  so  that  it  is  admirably 
adapted  for  early  borders.  It  should  also  be 
most  useful  for  pot  or  frame  culture,  and  squally 
good  for  latest  sowing  in  gardens  that  are  at  all 
short  of  space,  as  a  great  many  pods  are  pro- 
duced in  a  small  area. 

Lord  Rosbbery. 
This  new  Pea  promises  to  be  one  of  the  best 
of  the  introductions  of  late  years.  When  grown 
for  trial  in  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society's 
Gardens  it  was  most  noticeable  for  its  heavy 
crop  and  splendid  flavour.  We  have  no  lack  of 
good  main  crop  varieties  and  good  standard 
kinds,  and  any  new  introduction  now  must  be 
good  to  get  an  award.  The  new  Lord  Rosebery 
was  sent  by  Messrs.  J.  Veitcb,  Royal  Exotic 
Nurseries,  Chelsea,  and  the  award  was  given  for 
its  splendid  flavour  and  good  cropping.  In  some 
respects  it  is  not  unlike  a  good  type  of  Ne  Plus 
Ultra.  It  grows  i  feet  to  5  feet  high,  has  a 
vigorous  constitution,  and  it  has  been  free  from 
mildew.  It  should  make  an  excellent  variety  to 
precede  the  well-known  Autocrat,  one  of  the 
best  late  Peas  we  have.  G.  Wythes. 


POTATOES    NOT    DECAYING. 

I  HAVE  been  reading  the  correspondence  in  your 
valuable  journal  on  the  non-decay  of  last 
year's  seed  Potatoes.  I  sprouted  mine  in  boxes, 
which    they    did    quite    strongly.      Some   were 
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planted  whole,  and  some  were  divided.  In  each 
case  only  two  shoots  were  allowed  to  remain. 
None  of  the  sets  decayed,  but  they  caught  the 
leaf-curl  very  early  and  very  badly.  The  ground 
was  manured  the  previous  autumn,  and  left  rough 
all  the  winter.  As  to  the  seed  not  decaying,  is 
it  not  that  the  haulm,  through  getting  the  blight, 
ceases  to  grow,  and  the  plant  then  has  not  suffi- 
cient vitality  to  exhaust  the  old  tuber  ?  It  would 
be  a  great  boon  if  a  remedy  could  be  found. 
Cookham  Rise,  Berks.  E.  Robinson. 


TO 


ANSWERS 
CORRESPONDENTS. 


RULES    FOR    CORRESPONDENTS. 

Questions  and  AnSfvePS. — The  Editor  intends 
to  make  The  Garden  helpful  to  all  readers  who  desire  assist- 
aiice,  no  matter  what  the  branch  of  gardening  may  be,  and 
mth  that  object  will  make  a  special  feature  of  the  "Answers 
to  Correspondents"  column.  All  aymmunicatioTis  should 
be  clearly  and  concisely  written  on  one  side  of  the  paper 
only,  and  addressed  to  the  Editor  of  The  Garden, 
io,  Tavistock  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C.  Letters  on  busi- 
ness shouM  be  sent  to  the  Publisher.  The  name  and 
address  of  the  sender  are  required  in  addition  to  any 
designati(yn  he  may  desire  to  be  used  in  the  paper.  When 
more  than  one  query  is  sent,  each  should  be  on  a  separate 
piece  of  paper. 

Legal  Points. —  We  are  prepared  to  answer  questions 
of  law  which  have  anything  to  do  with  the  subject  of 
gardening  and  forestry.  The  questions  should  be  as  clear 
as  possible.  Answers  will  be  found  in  a  separate  column 
headed  "Legal  Points." 


Violets  {F.  H.  A.  T.).— It  will  take  three 
dozen  plants  of  the  varieties  of  Violets  you  men- 
tion to  fill  a  frame  of  the  dimensions  given.  The 
best  time  to  procure  the  plants  is  the  last  week 
in  March.  They  will  grow  best  if  you  will  plant 
them  in  well  cultivated  and  manured  land  in  the 
garden  in  a  position  where  they  can  have  partial 
shade  from  the  hot  midday  sun.  They  should  be 
planted  15  inches  apart  in  the  row,  and  the  rows 
should  be  IS  inches  apart.  Water  in  dry  weather, 
and  keep  the  ground  clean  by  hoeing.  The  plants 
will  throw  out  some  side  runners  during  the 
summer  ;  these  should  be  out  off  until  the  end  of 
August,  after  which  they  may  be  left  on.  By 
this  time,  if  all  has  gone  on  well,  the  plants  will 
be  large  and  strong,  and  at  the  end  of  September 
may  be  lifted  from  the  border  with  a  good  ball  of 
soil  round  their  roots  and  planted  fairly  close 
together  in  the  frame  in  the  same  sort  of  soil  in 
which  they  have  been  growing.  Keep  the  lights 
off  in  fine  weather,  but  protect  from  hard  frosts 
and  bad  weather.  Always  give  a  little  air  unless 
the  froat  is  very  severe. 

Rock  Garden  (Hampstead) . — Your  best  plan 
would  be  to  consult  a  locil  nurseryman,  and  get 
an  estimate  from  him.  Tufa,  Derbyshire  spar, 
and  millstone  grit  are  suitable,  the  latter  for 
building  walls.  Stone,  however,  may  also  be 
obtained  direct  from  the  quarries.  For  fur- 
nishing the  rockery  after  it  is  built  the  following 
plants  would  be  suitable :  Arabis,  Aubrietia, 
Acsena  microphylla.  Saxifrages  of  various  kinds, 
including  S.  longifolia,  S,  apiculata,  S  rooheliana, 
S.  sancta,  S.  macnabiana,  S.  Aizoon,  S.  bur- 
seriana,  S.  cochlearis,  and  similar  kinds. 
Androsace  sarment03a  and  A.  lanuginosa  would 
also  do  on  a  sunny  ledge.  Then  tdere  are  the 
various  Pinks  :  Dianlhus  caesius,  D.  plumarius, 
D.  arenarius,  and  D.  alpinus.  Also  Anemones, 
Acantholimons,  Aster  alpinus,  Erigerons,  Cam- 
panulas of  many  kinds,  Gypsophila,  Arenaria 
montana,  Cerastiums,  Mossy  Phloxes,  Alpine 
Poppies,  Veronica  Teucrium  var.  dubia,  Iberis, 
Silene,  Waldsteinia,  Tiarella,  Dioentra,  Macro- 
tomia,  Onosma  tauricum,  and  many  others  too 
numerous  to  mention.  Reference  to  any  good 
hardy  plant  catalogue  should  enable  one  to  make 
a  selection. 


Peat-loving  Alpines  (Roch). — The  peat-dust 
to  which  you  refer  is  indeed  valuable,  and  may 
be  advantageously  employed  for  a  great  variety 
of  things,  either  mixed  with  sphagnum  moss,  the 
old  potting  material  from  the  Orchid-house,  or 
in  conjunction  with  leaf-mould  and  loam  in  equal 
parts.  Supposing  you  possess  a  shady  dell  or 
low-lying  spot  in  your  garden,  which  you  could 
easily  convert  into  a  bed  for  moisture  and  peat- 
loving  plants,  the  mixture  of  soils  named  would 
be  excellent.  If  such  a  bed  could  at  intervals  be 
saturated  with  moisture,  or  was  occasionally 
flooded,  you  would  find  it  a  most  congenial  home 
for  such  Lilies  as  L.  pardalinum,  canadense  vars. 
superbum,  and  others.  Dwarfer  plants  suitable 
are  most  of  the  hardy  Cypripediums,  Trilliumsin 
variety,  Primula  rosea,  P.  Sieboldi  vars.,  Cory- 
dalis  nobilis,  Dentarias,  Meconopsis  Wallichii, 
Mertensiaa,  and  many  more.  In  a  somewhat 
drier  spot  you  could  grow  the  dwarf  Andromedas, 
Kalmias,  Heaths,  Menziesia,  Diphne  Cneorum, 
Orchis  latifolia,  0.  foliosa,  with  Lilium  elegans 
in  variety,  cirpeting  the  surface  with  the  Grecian 
or  Apennine  Windflower,  or  even  both. 

Stanley  Brook.  — YoM  would  have  assisted  us  had  you 
stated  whether  the  plants  were  unflowered  seedlings  or 
older  plants.  If  the  former,  their  vigour  may  carry  them 
through ;  if  the  latter,  and  growth  continues  at  this 
season,  it  is  highly  probable  that  the  east  wind  which 
must  come  presently  will  badly  damage  the  tops.  Hence 
a  moderate  shortening  back  to  firm  wood  is  recommended 
rather  than  cutting  right  down. 

C.  A. — V?e  are  pleased  to  hear  the  spraying  with 
potassium  solution  has  had  a  good  effect  on  the  Pelar- 
goniums, and  we  should  advise  its  application  on  any 
plants  subject  to  this  annoying  disease  as  soon  as  it  makes 
its  appearance.  By  assiduous  attention  you  may  be  able 
to  rid  your  plants  of  it  altogether.  As  you  suggest,  the 
best  thing  to  do  with  the  Violets  in  the  bad  condition 
they  are  in  is  to  pull  them  and  burn  them,  starting  with 
fresh  young  plants  next  March.  The  plant  is  Farfugium 
grande. 

M.  M. — Any  bricklayer  should  be  able  to  make  a  con- 
crete pond  bottom  and  side,  but  the  most  successful  pond 
of  that  kind  is  made  with  bricks  and  cement.  Place  the 
bricks,  bottom  and  sides,  in  cement  mortar  ;  afterwards 
coat  the  whole  with  a  half-incb  thickness  of  cement.  A 
pond  of  this  sort  will  stand  for  years  if  a  thoroughly  firm 
bottom  is  made  in  the  first  place.  In  a  pond  of  this  sort 
the  water  will  remain  clear,  if  it  is  clear  when  filled. 
Water  plants  can  also  be  grown  in  large  Orchid  pans  and 
shifted  about  as  required,  or  a  few  inches  of  soil  could  be 
put  over  the  bottom  and  water  plants  planted  in  it. 

E.  C.  A. — There  are  several  beautiful  climbing  plants 
that  would  suit  your  purpose,  but  Jasminum  primulinum 
is,  we  consider,  too  tender  to  give  you  satisfaction.  Of 
Clematises  there  is  a  great  selection,  but  C,  montana,  which 
bears  a  great  profusion  of  white  flowers  in  May,  and  C. 
Jackmani,  rich  purple  in  summer,  cannot  be  surpassed. 
The  common  white  Jasmine,  whose  charming  sweet- 
scented  blossoms  are  borne  in  summer,  and  J.  nudiflorum, 
with  golden  blossoms  that  expand  during  the  dull  days  of 
December,  will  give  you  a  greater  choice.  There  are  thus 
four  climbers,  all  very  beautiful  and  dissimilar,  for  you  to 
choose  from. 

Rock.— It  is  by  no  means  an  uncommon  thing  for  all 
Primulas  of  the  denticulata  group,  to  which  P.  cashmiriana 
belongs,  to  throw  the  flowering  truss  early.  As  the  plants 
are  growing  in  a  northern  aspect  they  will  not  suffer  much 
harm.  You  would  not  improve  matters  by  removing  the 
spikes,  and  the  plants  are  so  perfectly  hardy  that  the  risk 
is  not  great.  Another  season  they  may  flower  later,  as 
much  on  account  of  the  weather  conditions  as  the  age  of 
the  plants.  This  variety  of  denticulata  flowers  naturally 
in  March  or  April,  and  probably  will  not  be  much  in 
advance  of  its  time.  Apply  a  2-inch  mulch  of  very  short 
manure  about  the  plants,  which  are  moisture-loving  and 
gross  feeders. 
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SoLANUM  CAPSICASTRUM  {A.  A.  E.) — The  name 
of  the  enclosed  spray  is  Solanum  capsicastrum, 
whose  only  English  name  is  Solanum.  It  is  very 
easily  raised  from  seed,  sown  in  February,  in  a 
temperature  of  55°  to  60°.  As  soon  as  the 
young  plants  are  large  enough  they  should  be 
potted  off  singly  into  small  pots.  Th«n,  as  soon 
aa  they  begin  to  grow  the  top  of  each  plant  should 
be  pinched  out.  By  the  end  of  April,  or  even 
earlier,  the  plants  will  be  ready  to  shift  into  pots 
5  inches  in  diameter.  At  the  end  of  May  they 
may  be  placed  out  in  a  frame,  giving  them  plenty 
of  air  whenever  possible,  and  exposing  them  fully 
in  a  fortnight.  The  flowers  are  small  and  whitish, 
and  the  berries  set  best  if  exposed  to  bright 
sunshine.  When  they  begin  to  swell,  a  little 
weak  liquid  manure  occasionally  will  be  beneficial. 
About  the  end  of  August  the  plants  must  be 


given  a  light  position  under  glass.  Equal  parts 
of  loam  and  leaf-mould  with  a  little  sand  may 
be  used  for  the  first  potting,  and  for  the  second 
the  proportion  should  be  two  parts  of  the  loam 
to  one  of  the  leaf-mould.  Many  cultivators 
prefer  to  propagate  their  Solanums  from  cuttings, 
as  the  plants  obtained  in  this  way  berry  more 
freely  in  a  small  state  than  seedlings.  Cuttings 
of  the  young  shoots  taken  at  the  end  of  February 
strike  root  readily.  Old  plants  may  be  shortened 
back  a  little,  and  be  grown  on  another  season. 

A.  E.  Woods. — Not  a  Fern  at  all,  but  the  plant  often 
called  the  Asparagus  Fern,  whose  correct  name  is  Aspara- 
gus plumosus. 

Nemo. — Bulbs  of  Lilium  lancifolium  (speciosum)  that 
have  flowered  in  pots  should  be  repotted  soon  after  the 
stems  die  down,  say  in  November  or  in  the  first  half  of 
December.  At  the  same  time,  very  fine  bulbs  reach  this 
country  from  Japan  as  late  as  February,  and  they  can 
be  obtained  in  good  dormant  condition  till  at  least  the 
middle  of  March.  These  imported  bulbs  should  of  course 
be  potted  as  soon  after  they  are  received  as  possible. 

^1.  B.  C. — Flowering  plants  of  a  drooping  character  to 
hang  in  a  window  are  by  no  means  numerous,  among  the 
best  being  two  members  of  the  Campanula  or  Harebell 
family,  viz.,  Campanula  isophylla  alba,  with  pure  white 
blossoms:  and  C.  Mayi,  in  which  they  are  of  a  pleasing 
shade  of  light  blue.  Both  these,  however,  die  down  in  the 
winter.  Ivy. leaved  Pelargoniums  of  a  drooping  character 
are  also  good  for  the  purpose,  but  in  their  case  they  will 
only  bloom  during  the  summer  months.  Good  plants  for 
suspending  in  a  window,  but  whose  most  prominent 
feature  is  foliage,  not  flowers,  are  Saxifraga  sarmentosa 
and  Chlorophytum  elatum  variegatum,  known  also  as 
Phalangium  lineare  variegata. 
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Diseased  Celery  (Norfolk  Park). — The  roots 
of  the  specimen  sent  are,  unquestionably,  infested 
badly  with  a  small  white  mite,  which  is  frequently 
observed  not  only  in  Celery,  but  in  other  kitohon 
garden  crops,  especially  Lettuce.  The  manure 
is  responsible  for  this.  Strong  soot  and  lime 
water  will  quickly  eradicate  these,  and  it  is  a 
capital  plan  to  mix  a  little  lime  and  soot  with  the 
manure  before  placing  it  in  the  trenches. 
Manure  from  the  dog-kennels  should  not  be  used 
for  kitchen  garden  crops  unless  compulsory,  and 
then  only  after  it  has  laid  twelve  months  and 
been  mixed  with  lime  and  soot. 

Manuring  Potatoes  (Q.  <2.). — If  your  ground 
was  last  year  over-manured,  the  assumption  would 
be  that  much  of  the  manure  remains  in  the  soil 
practically  undigested  or  insoluble.  If  that  is 
the  case  the  best  course  will  be  to  give  the  ground 
a  dressing  of  kiln  lime.  Put  down  heaps  of  a 
bushel  to  each  1^  rods,  and  cast  just  enough  soil 
over  each  heap  to  cover  it.  The  lime  will  soon 
heat  and  slack,  and  then  it  can  be  evenly  strewn 
about,  and  dug  in,  well  mixing  it  with  the  soil. 
The  unspent  manure  or  humus  will  then  become 
quickly  usable,  and  should  also  be  very  beneficial 
as  an  ingredient  in  the  soil.  Failing  lime,  use 
soot,  but  lime  is  best.  If  either  be  used  as  a 
dressing,  when  the  Potato  plants  are  well  up, 
and  before  moulding  them,  give  about  them 
well  crushed,  31b.  per  rod  of  sulphate  of  ammonia. 
As  a  substitute  for  all  these  things  apply,  and  at 
once  dig  in,  lOlb.  per  rod  of  fish  guano. 

Norfolk.— We  think  that  probably  the  Seakale  is  bitter' 
from  some  cause  in  the  cooking ;  it  may  have  been  hurried 
too  much  or  not  have  had  suflicient  water,  or,  which  is 
often  the  cause  of  bitterness,  it  may  have  been  too  long  in' 
the  cooking.  A  little  salt  in  the  water  should  be  used. 
Seakale  is  sometimes  bitter  if  forced  in  a  very  hot,  dry 
place.     Slow   forcing  and  ample  moisture  give  the  best 
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Mrs.  H'l/jiiic— Short,  well-decayed  manure  placed  in  a 
layer  o  inches  deep  over  the  surface  of  the  beds  would  have 
a  better  effect  in  improving  the  condition  of  your  Asparagus 
beds  than  bone-meal.  The  manure  should  be  gently  forked 
into  the  surface  of  the  beds  towards  the  end  of  March,  and 
a  light  dusting  of  nitrate  of  soda  applied  at  the  same  time. 
The  action  of  bone-meal  as  a  fertiliser  is  slow,  and  is  more 
suited  to  fruit  trees  than  to  Asparagus. 

F,  W,— The  Potato  sent  is  of  the  now  well-known  variety 
King  Edward  VII.  Because  of  its  coloured  markings  the 
variety  has  the  merit  of  being  easily  distinguished,  and 
that  Is  much  more  than  can  be  said  of  scores  of  white 
varieties,  the  tubers  of  which  so  greatly  resemble  each 
other.  We  believe  the  parents  of  King  Edward  VII.  were 
the  red  American,  Mr.  Bresse,  and  Sutton's  Abundance. 
The  variety  is  a  main  crop  or  late  ripener,  very  prolific, 
tubers  usually  longish  or  kidney-shaped,  skins  tinged  with 
yellow,  and  about  the  buds  much  blotched  with  carmine. 
Avery  floe  variety  for  exhibition,  being  so  distinct  and 
handsome.    It  Is  not  of  the  best  table  quality. 
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TREES   AND    SHRUBS. 

Low-OROwiNQ  Heaths  {A.  M.  jB.).— The  beat 
low-growing  hardy  Heaths  for  the  purpose  are : 
Erica  oiliaris,  pink,  July  and  August ;  E 
ciaerea,  in  variety,  dififerent  tints,  from  mid- 
summer onwards  ;  E.  herbacea  or  oarnea,  reddish 
rose,  January  and  February ;  E.  mediterranea 
hybrida,  rosy  purple,  winter  and  early  spring  ; 
E.  Tetralix,  various  tints,  summer ;  E.  vagans, 
pink,  August  and  September ;  and  E.  vulgaris 
(Ling  or  Heather),  of  which  there  are  numerous 
varieties  in  cultivation.  These  bloom,  as  a  rule, 
during  the  latter  part  of  August,  in  September 
and  October.  The  best  time  to  transplant  them 
is  from  the  middle  to  the  end  of  October. 

Mice  Eating  Privet  Stems  (WUland). — Get 
a  few  pounds  of  dry  clay,  pound  it  fine,  put  it 
into  an  old  pail,  and  mix  with  it  as  much 
paraflBn  as  it  will  well  absorb.  Also  add, 
dissolved  in  half  a  gallon  of  boiling  water, 
lib.  of  soft  soap,  then  put  that  into  the  pail. 
Still  further  add  an  ounce  or  so  of  red  lead. 
Mix  these  ingredients  into  a  paste,  then  with 
it  coat  the  stems  of  the  privet,  using  a  large 
painting  brush.  Keep  the  solution  well  stirred 
while  using  it.  In  all  oases  where  the  stems  are 
barked  all  round,  as  you  seem  to  intimate  some 
are,  we  fear  they  will  die,  as  no  artificial  coating 
can  replace  loss  of  bark.  Those  it  may  be  wise  to 
cut  down  below  the  barked  injury.  But  you 
may  have  to  suffer  similar  trouble  later  with 
new  growths,  and  traps  should  be  set  to  catch  and 
destroy  the  mice. 

J.  B.  R.—We  can  suggest  nothing  better  for  the  purpose 
than  young,  vigorous  plants  of  the  Thorn  itself,  which  will 
stop  up  the  gaps  and  in  time  form  an  impervious  hedge. 
They  would  associate  with  the  existing  Thorns  better  than 
anything  else. 

Lingfleld.— There  must  certainly  be  some  local  cause 
to  account  for  the  Rhododendrons  dying  off  in  the  manner 
of  the  specimens  sent,  and  in  our  opinion  it  is  the  annual 
top-dressing  of  manure  which  has  done  the  mischief.  If 
put  on  in  a  crude  state  it  would  injuriously  affect  the 
roots.  In  common  with  all  subjects  whose  roots  consist 
mainly  of  delicate  hair-like  fibres,  Rhododendrons  are 
quickly  affected  by  extremes  of  any  kind,  either  of 
drought,  of  stagnant  moisture,  or  of  strong  manures.  If 
a  top-dressing  of  any  kind  is  given,  by  far  the  best 
material  would  be  leaf-mould,  as  not  only  does  this  act 
as  a  gentle  stimulant,  but  it  assists  towards  keeping  the 
roots  cool  and  moist  during  the  hot,  dry  weather  of 
summer.  We  should  certainly  advise  you  to  discontinue 
the  manure,  and  then  perhaps  the  trouble  will  cease. 

FRUIT    GARDEN. 

Planting  an  Orchabd  (E.  P.  M.).—ll  Apple 
trees  on  the  Paradise  stock  be  planted  at  12  feet 
apart  eaoh  way,  just  302  trees  can  be  planted  on 
an  acre  of  ground.  To  economise  the  soil  for 
several  years,  the  intervening  space  should  be 
planted  with  Currants,  Gooseberries,  Raspberries, 
and  Strawberries.  Although  it  may  not  be  neces- 
sary to  trench  all  the  ground  prior  to  planting, 
it  should  be  at  least  deeply  dug  and  be  thoroughly 
cleaned  and  pulverised.  The  holes  opened  for 
the  reception  of  the  trees  should  be  round,  and 
may  be  from  2J  feet  to  3  feet  broad  and  10  inches 
deep.  The  bottom  soil  may  be  broken  up  in 
each  hole  several  inches  in  depth,  some  of  the 
best  top  soil  thrown  in  and  levelled,  and  the 
trees  carefully  planted,  doing  so  rather  shallow 
than  deep.  If  the  other  soil  be  planted  with  bush 
fruits,  it  can  be  forked  over  and  loosened  as 
the  planting  proceeds.  As  to  the  probable  profit 
from  an  acre  of  fruit  orchard,  that  is  not  possible 
to  determine  ;  estimates  would  be  of  a  haphazard 
kind,  and  possibly  very  misleading,  as  so  much 
depends  upon  local  conditions,  distance  from 
market,  and  other  things. 

Newly-planted  Vines  (5.  T.  J.). — Do  not 
now  cut  back  your  January -planted  Vine-rods. 
Although  so  far  the  Vines  have  not  started 
growth,  the  roots  may  have  been  active.  In  any 
case  cutting  back  the  rods  just  as  the  sap  is  about 
to  rise  would  lead  to  bleeding  where  the  cuts 
were  made,  and  loss  of  strength.  Select  in  each 
case  a  strong  bud  or  break  about  on  a  level  with 
the  plate  from  which  the  roof  of  the  vinery 
springs,  on  each  Vine,  and  rub  out  any  others 


below  that  may  push  growth.  Also  pull  out  or 
pinch  hard  back  all  shoots  above  the  selected 
one.  That  one  will  thus  noon  collect  all  the  sap 
force  of  the  Vine,  and  should  this  year  become  a 
rod  from  10  feet  to  12  feet  long.  Still,  next 
winter  such  rods  should  be  cut  back  to  a  length 
of  about  2  feet  only.  Keep  your  Gloire  de 
Lorraine  Begonias  and  Bouvazdias  now  in  a  rather 
cool  house,  where  they  will  rest.  The  Begonias 
can  be  propagated  by  cuttings  in  warmth  now. 
The  Bouvardias  will  need  shifting  into  larger 
pots,  and  should  be  stood  outdoors  on  ashes  in  the 
summer. 

H.  G.  G.—lb  is  recommended  by  all  good  fruit-growers 
that  fruit  trees  should  be  pruned  soon  after  planting,  and 
not  be  allowed  to  make  a  season's  growth  before  being 
pruned.  Cutting  back  the  shoots  restores  the  balance 
between  root  and  branch,  which  has  naturally  been 
destroyed  by  damage  to  the  roots  when  transplanting,  and 
probable  shortening  when  replanted. 

C.  J.  Hall.— We  are  afraid  you  can  do  nothing  if  your 
fruit  trees  are  in  the  open.  If  they  are  on  walls  you  might 
protect  them  by  means  of  canvas  or  tiffany,  or  even  fish 
netting.  It  is  no  use  nJbbing  off  some  of  the  buds.  If 
anything  this  would  make  the  others  grow  all  the  more 
quickly.  As  the  situation  is  so  well  protected  it  is  probable 
that  even  if  the  blossoms  open  early  they  will  not  be  much 
damaged.  Although  they  are  so  forward,  it  Is  surprising 
how  a  spell  of  cold  weather  will  keep  them  back. 

A.  JS.,  Edinburgh.— We  think  you  would  find  the  follow- 
ing plan  more  simple  and  not  so  costly  as  the  coping  you 
suggest :  Iron  hooks,  with  movable  stays,  fixed  at  12  feet 
apart,  lA-  feet  in  length  ;  this  allows  for  0  inches  to  go  into 
the  wall"  or  to  be  fastened  on  the  top.  At  the  end,  or 
portion  farthest  from  the  wall,  the  ends  are  curved 
upwards  to  hold  half-inch  iron  rods.  These  run  the  whole 
length,  and  in  the  suspending  bar  Axed  to  wall  are  holes  ; 
on  this  place  an  11-inch-wide  matchboard,  this  to  be  well 
tarred  and  each  piece  screwed  to  bar  by  a  nut  and  bolt.  On 
the  bar  in  front  hang  double  mesh  thick  nets  or  thin 
scrim  canvas  or  tiffany.  If  the  latter  is  used  it  should  be 
drawn  to  certain  distances  in  the  daytime.  You  may,  if 
you  wish,  use  felt,  but  we  prefer  boards.  'J'hese  last  a  long 
time  if  well  tarred  and  stored  in  a  dry  place  when  not  in 
use.  The  boards  should  have  a  gentle  slope  downwards  to 
throw  off  rains  freely.  The  iron  hooks  for  the  stays  are 
permanent  when  fixed.  These  should  be  painted  or 
tarred,  and  made  large  enough  to  ensure  that  the  stay 
crook  at  end  easily  lifts  out  when  not  in  use. 


ROSE    GARDEN. 

Roses  for  Chalky  Soil  (Wybunhury), — Six 
bush  Roses :  Caroline  Testout,  Frau  Karl 
Druschki,  Marie  van  Houtte,  Ulrich  Brunner, 
Viscountess  Folkestone,  and  Mme.  Kavary.  Six 
climbing  Roses:  Gloire  de  Dijon,  Cheshunt 
Hybrid,  Dorothy  Perkins,  William  Allen  Riohard- 
son.  Climbing  Belle  Siebrecht,  and  Mme.  Alfred 
Carri^re. 

Semi- WILD  Roses  (W.  Seiuecall). — To  form  a 
large  bed  of  a  semi-wild  description  the  following 
Roses  would  be  suitable :  Flora,  rosy  flesh ; 
Crimson  Rambler ;  the  Dawson  Rose ;  Polyantha 
grandiflora ;  Conrad  F.  Meyer  (rugosa  hybrid) ; 
rugosa  Blanc  double  de  Coubert ;  The  Garland, 
white ;  Una,  large  single  creamy  white  flowers  ; 
and  Fellenberg,  rosy  crimson.  All  are  strong 
growers  and  would  soon  develop  into  large  free 
bushes.  Good  garden  Roses  to  plant  in  between 
until  they  have  developed  are  Grilas  an  Teplitz, 
Mme.  Abel  Chatenay,  Grace  Darling,  Caroline 
Testout,  Viscountess  Folkestone,  Ulrich  Brunner, 
Gustavo  Regis,  La  France,  and  Mrs.  John  Laing, 

C.  W.—Z.  -Rose  Flora  Mclvor  is  one  of  the  Penzance 
Briars,  while  Leopoldine  d'Orleans  and  Myrlanthes  Kuga 
are  good  climbing  kinds.  They  produce  their  blossoms  In 
large  clusters.  In  pruning  the  heads  should  be  well 
thinned  out,  at  the  same  time  leaving  a  few  of  the  long 
and  vigorous  shoots  to  their  full  length,  and  they  will  then 
flower  freely. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

B.  T.  i^.— The  proportion  used  will  to  a  certain  extent 
depend  upon  the  plants,  but  in  a  general  way  loz.  per 
gallon  will  suit  most  subjects.  Some  will  stand  more, 
but  the  better  plan  is  to  commence  with  the  lesser 
quantity  and  note  the  effect  before  increasing  It. 

E.  B,— Failing  farmyard  manure,  which  is  the  best  thing 
to  dig  into  poor,  light  soil,  you  should  save  all  the  vege- 
table refuse  from  the  kitchen  garden,  fallen  leaves,  road 
scrapings,  the  refuse  of  fires,  old  potting  soil,  and  Mush- 
room-bed manure,  and  dig  them  into  the  soil.  Leave  a 
portion  uncropped  for  a  time,  and,  while  it  is  bare,  take 
the  opportunity  of  digging  in  any  of  these  materials  that 
can  be  had.  It  Is  not  much  use  applying  artificial  ferti- 
lisers until  you  have  Improved  the  quality  of  the  land. 
Short]  well -decayed  manure  would  be  bpst  for  the  Asparagus 


beds,  but,  failing  this,  use  nitrate  of  soda.  The  leaves  of 
Rhododendrons  seem  to  be  from  a  tree  that  Is  starved. 
Probably  thu  soil  Is  poor  and  light,  and  the  plants  suffer 
from  the  want  of  water  in  summer.  Soot  Is  a  good  and 
cheap  fertiliser. 

XL  All.~The  XL  All  Insecticide  would  do  no  harm  to 
the  foliage  of  your  greenhouse  plants  if  used  according  to 
the  directions  given.  We  have  used  it  frequently,  and 
have  never  known  leaves  to  be  damaged  by  It.  We  think 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  foliage  was  damaged,  as 
you  think  might  have  been  the  case,  by  the  mixture  ol 
sulphur  and  tobacco  used  previously. 

D. — A  reasonable  amount  of  atmospheric  moisture  Is 
necessary  for  plant  growing,  and  we  should  certainly  not 
advise  you  to  concrete  the  ground  underneath  the  stage. 
You  might  take  out  a  little  of  the  soil  and  replace  it  by 
Derbyshire  spar,  shingle,  or  any  material  that  will  always 
look  clean  and  neat  and  yet  allow  the  water  to  drain 
away  readily.  As  to  any  arrangement  for  carrying  away 
surplus  water,  you  must  be  guided  by  the  slope  of  the 
ground  and  other  matters.  Ferns  would  do  very  well  In  a 
narrow  border  in  front.  A  border  for  climbers  might  be 
taken  out  to  a  depth  of  2  feet,  (i  inches  of  rough  drainage 
material,  such  as  broken  crocks,  being  placed  in  the 
bottom,  and  the  border  then  made  up  with  good  soil,  in 
which  the  climbers  may  be  planted. 

English  and  Irish  Land  Measures  (P.  E.).~A  rod 
area  of  Euglish  ground  is  just  30;V  tquare  yards,  the  proper 
dimensions  in  feet  being  1^  each  way.  There  are  160  such 
rods  or  areas  in  an  acre.  The  measurement  of  a  rod 
seems  rather  absurd,  as,  by  splitting  feet  into  halves  and 
yards  into  quarters,  multiplication  or  division  is  greatly 
complicated.  Had  the  width  and  length  of  a  rod  been 
IS  feet,  for  Instance,  the  exact  superficial  area  would  have 
been  36  yards,  and  thus  calculation  would  have  been  very 
simple.  We  here  term  this  rod  "  area,"  also  as  "  pole  "  or 
'*  perch."  As  to  the  bushel  measurement,  that  differs 
materially  In  diverse  localities,  but  generally  it  is  held  to 
be  561b.  Still,  it  varies  according  to  material  measured 
and  locality.  The  sooner  all  these  old  measurements  give 
place  to  weights  the  better.  We  need  badly  a  clean  sweep 
of  all  these  ancient  terms  In  land  and  goods  measurements, 
as  also  In  money,  replacing  them  with  simple,  easily 
understood  and  universal  terms. 

Names  of  Plants.— T.  H.  Pot-^.— Cypripedium  nitens. 

S.  J.  Tf .— The  large  fiower  is  a  form  of  Cypripedium 

harrisianum  ;  the  other  is  C.  venustum. E.  M.  M.—l, 

Photinia  serrulata  ;  ^^2,  TIbouchina  semidecandra(Pleroma 
macrantha);  *3,  Polygala  oppoaitifolia  ;  4. Viburnum  Tinus 
var.  lucidum  ;  ^6,  Pittosporum  Tobira  ;  *6,  Veronica  spe- 
ciosa  ;  7,  Myrtus  Ugnl ;  8,  Phlomis  frutlcosa ;  ^9,  Eupa- 
torium  wienmannianum  ;  10,  Olearia  macrodonia ;  11,  Ilex 
latifolia  ;  12,  Prunus  lusitanica  (Portugal  Laurel).  Those 
with  an  asterisk  are  tender,  but  the  rest  might  be  grown 

in  sheltered  positions. Bridget  Pengelly.—l,   Berberis 

vulgaris;  2,  Taxus  baccata  (Yew);  3,  Thymus  vulgaris 
(Garden  Thyme) ;    4,    Ligustrum    vulgare  (Privet) ;   Jas- 

mlnum    nudlflorum. M.    S.     Oxley    Parker,  —  Thuya 

dolabrata  variegata. R.  H.  C.—l,  Polypodium  glauco- 

phyllum  ;  2,  apparently  Polypodium  aureum  ;  3,  Poly- 
stichum  aouleatum  angulare  ;  4,  Lastrea  aristata  variegata ; 
5,  Doodlaasperamultifida;  6,  Echltes  picta ;  7,  Cymbidium 

tracyanum  (pale  form) ;  8,  Lycaste  cruenta. T.  L.— 1, 

Erysimum  pulcbellum  ;  2,  Ligustrum  ovalifolium  foUls 
aureis  ;  3,  Pierls  (Andromeda)  japonica  ;  4,  Plerls  (Andro- 
meda) japonica  variegata ;  5,  Elssagnus  pungens  varie- 
gata ;  6,  Ligustrum  japonlcum  corlaceum  ;  7,  Baphlolepis 
japonica;  8,  Osmanthus  illlclfolius  variegatus  ;  9,  Aucuba 

japonica    virldis ;    10,    Olearia   Haastii. Acalypha.—l, 

Pterls  serrulata  cristata  major ;  2,  Pteris  seriulata ;  3, 
Pterls  serrulata  cristata ;  4,  Asparagus  plumosus  nanus  ; 
5,  Begonia  manicata;  6,  Abutilon  Souvenir  de  Bonn;  7, 
Gesnera  exoniensis  ;  S,  Acalypha  tricolor  ;  9,  Pelargonium 

crispum. Query.  —  1,    Mitriostigma   axillaris,  better 

known  in  gardens  as  Gardenia  citriodora;  2,  Begonia 
fuchsloides  ;  3,  Begonia  President  de  Bourellles  ;  4,  Begonia 
haageana. 

Namhs  of  Fruit.— J^tsA.— The  Apples  are  :  Tall,  conical 
fruit,  Adam's  Pearmain  ;  fiat  fruit,  Ashmead's  Kernel. 


SOCIETIES. 


THE  HORTICULTURAL  CLUB. 
Annual  Meeting  and  Dinner. 
The  annual  dinner  of  this  club  took  place  on  Tuesday,  the 
13th  Inst.,  at  the  Hotel  Windsor,  under  the  presidency  of 
Sir  John  Llewelyn,  Bart.,  when  about  eighty  members  and 
guests,  including  many  ladles,  were  present,  and  an 
extremely  pleasant  evening  was  passed.  The  tables, 
thanks  to  the  kindness  of  Messrs.  Veitch,  were  beautifully 
decorated  with  flowers  and  groups  of  foliage  plants,  and  the 
hon.  secretary  (Mr.  E.  T.  Cook)  had  arranged  a  capital  pro- 
gramme of  vocal  music,  admirably  rendered  by  the  Quavers 
Vocal  Quartette,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Wilfred 
Kearton  of  St.  George's  Chapel,  Windsor.  Mr.  Charles  T. 
Druery  contributed,  as  usual,  one  of  his  original  readings, 
this  time  on  the  "  Tatur  Disees,"  which  was  well  received. 
After  the  usual  loyal  toast  of  "The  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  "  (whose  annual  meeting  had  been  held  that  day 
with  a  splendid  record  of  progress),  to  which  Mr.  Paul 
alluded  with  the  hope  that  such  progress  would  be  main- 
tained, Mr.  W.  A.  Bilney  responded  in  a  humorous  speech 
on  behalf  of  the  council.  Sir  John  Llewelyn  proposed  the 
toast  of  "The  Horticultural  Club,"  referring  particularly 
to  Its  practical  contributions  to  horticultural  knowledge 
in  the  shape  of  valuable  papers  given  by  its  members  and 
guests,   many  of   which    subsequently  appeared  in    the 
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Journal  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  of  which  the 
club  really  constitutes  the  social  centre.  Mr.  George  Monro 
responded  in  appropriate  terms.  Mr.  Harry  J.  Veitch 
propoeed  the  toast  of  "The  Chairman,"  which  was  drunk 
with  musical  honours,  as  was  the  subsequent  toast  of 
"The  Secretary."  "The  Visitors"  toast  as  proposed  by 
Mr.  Jeffe^ies  was  framed  by  him  with  particular  reference 
to  the  tadiee,  and  was  responded  to  by  Dr.  Henry  and  the 
Rev.  C.  J.  Smith,  M.A.,  Dr.  Henry  speaking  on  behalf  of 
the  fair  sex,  and  the  Rev.  C.  J.  Smith  dwelling  eloquently 
on  the  delights  of  gardening  as  encouraged  by  the  club, 
and  the  consequent  pleasure  of  being  a  guest  among 
such  sympathetic  spirits. 

The  toast  list  cuncluded,  the  Quavers  Quartette  gave 
several  songs  and  duels,  winding  up  appropriately  with 
the  delightful  "  Good  Night,  Beloved." 


NATIONAL  CHRYSANTHEMUM  SOCIETY. 
The  executive  committee  of  this  society  held  a  meeting  on 
Monday,  the  l'2th  inBt.,at  Carr's  Restaurant,  Strand,  when 
Mr.  Thomas  Bevan  occupied  the  chair,  being  suppnrted  by 
an  excellent  attendance  of  members.  Minutes  and  various 
routine  matters  having  been  disposed  of,  a  long  discussion 
arose  on  certain  financial  questions  relating  to  the  future 
of  the  society.  A  motion  was  then  carried  that  the 
secretary's  salary  should  again  be  fixed  at  the  rale  of  £100 
per  annum.  The  next  business  on  the  agenda  was  the 
election  of  the  various  gentlemen  to  fill  the  vacancies  on 
the  committees.  Those  for  the  floral  committee  were  tlrst 
dealt  with.  This  being  taken  by  ballot,  necessitated  the 
nomination  of  scrutineers,  and  Messrs.  Foster,  Ingamella, 
Kybert,  and  Moorman  were  called  upon  to  act  in  that 
capacity.  As  a  result  the  under-mentioned  gentlemen 
were  elected  to  fill  the  places  of  the  one-thiid  retiring  hy 
rotation,  viz.,  Mr.  J.  B  Riding,  Mr.  A.  W.  Seabroi  k, 
Mr.  C.  J.  Ellis,  Mr.  W.  Harrison,  Mr.  E.  F.  Hawes,  Mr. 
W.  Wells,  and  Mr.  H.  J.  Jones, 

A  sub-committee  consisting  of  Messrs.  D.  B.  Crane, 
C.  H.  Curtis,  and  Harman  Payne  was  appointed  to  com- 
pile the  necessary  list  of  last  season's  novelties  for  inclu- 
sion in  the  schedule  now  in  preparation.  The  new  financial 
committee  consists  of  Messrs.  Ingamells,  Hawes,  and 
Moorman.  For  the  schedule  sub  committee  the  ft  llowing 
names  were  declared  to  have  received  the  highest  number 
of  votes  :  Messrs.  John  Green,  W,  Uowe,  P.  A.  Cragg, 
Ingamells,  Oliver,  G.  Piickett,  Crane,  Hawes.  and  Moorman, 
lu  respect  (if  the  publication  committee,  Mr.  C.  H.  Curtis 
gave  an  informal  report  of  the  work  that  had  been  under 
consideiation,  and  promised  a  formal  one  by  ntxt  meeting. 
The  election  of  new  members  brought  a  somewhat  lengthy 
meeting  to  a  close. 

SOUTHAMPTON  ROYAL  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY 
The  annual  general  meeting  of  the  above  society  was  held 
recently.  The  statement  of  accounts  presented  showed  a 
total  income  for  the  past  year  (receipts  and  assets)  of 
£707  lis.  4]-,  the  total  expenditure  and  liabilities 
amounting  lo  £729  Is.  91.,  leaving  a  deficit  of  £21  IGj.  Id. 
on  the  year's  working.  Fortunately  the  society  has  a  small 
reserve  fund  of  £75,  and  material  valued  at  over  £50,  so 
that  the  society  is  able  to  show  a  credit  balai.ce  of 
£103  33.  Sd.  One  hundred  and  sixteen  new  subscribers 
were  added  to  the  society  during  the  year,  but  unfor- 
tunately no  less  that  eighty-six  of  the  former  members  had 
to  be  struck  cff  through  deaths,  withdrawals,  &c.  An 
urgent  appeal  is  made  for  increased  and  additional  sub- 
scriptions. This  year  the  Rose  show  is  to  be  he'd  in  the 
County  Cricket  Ground,  and  on  one  day  only— June  27.  In 
the  "Notes  on  the  Exhibitions"  accompanying  the  report 
a  hope  is  expressed  that  this  will  induce  the  trade  growers 
to  assist  the  show  more  largely  than  on  former  occasions. 
The  Carnation  show  is  to  be  held  on  the  pier  as  usual,  and 
the  autumn  show  at  the  Artillery  Drill  Hall.  After  the 
report  and  statement  of  accounts  had  been  unanimously 
received  and  adopted,  the  electionof  ofiicers  was  proceeded 
with.  Sir  Samuel  Montagu,  Bart.,  being  again  elected 
president,  and  several  new  vice-presidents  were  added  to 
the  list.  The  chairman,  Mr.  H.  J  Blakeway,  and  the 
other  retiring  members  of  the  council  were  all  re-elected, 
including  the  veteran  secretary,  Mr.  C.  S.  Fuidge,  who 
enters  upon  his  ihirty-fourth  year  of  service,  and  who  has 
been  connected  with  the  management  for  over  forty  years. 


CARDIFF  GARDENERS'  ASSOCIATION. 
A  MEETING  took  place  on  Tuesday,  the  6th  inst.,  at  the 
Sandringham  Hotel,  when  Mr.  R.  Mayne  presided,  ilr. 
Toy,  foreman,  Cardiff  Castle  Gardens,  gave  a  most  inter- 
esting lecture  on  "Melons,"  dealing  with  his  subject  in 
detail  from  the  time  that  seed  should  be  sown  for 
early  work  to  the  end  of  the  late  season.  The  hon. 
secretary  opened  the  discussion,  and  expressed  the  con- 
gratulations of  the  members  to  Mr.  Toy  in  coming  forward 
with  such  an  able  lecture,  inasmuch  as  it  was  his  first 
attempt  before  an  assembly.  A  heariy  vote  of  thanks  was 
accorded  Mr.  Tcy,  who  briefly  responded.  For  a  pan  of 
Orchid  Cujlogyne  cristata,  Mr.  R.  Mayne  won  the  piize  of 
53.  oflfered  by  Mr.  C.  Lewis,  Penarth. 

PROFESSIONAL    GARDENERS'   FRIENDLY  BENEFIT 

SOCIETY. 
In  submitting  the  thirty-ninth  annual  report  and  state' 
ment  of  accounts,  the  committee  feel  there  is  cause  for 
great  satisfaction  in  the  continufd  improvement  in  the 
financial  position  of  the  society.  The  total  income  for  the 
year  has  been  £195  ISs.  lid.,  and  the  total  expenditure 
£138,  which  leaves  a  profit  on  the  year's  account  of 
£57  18^.  lid  ,  which  added  to  'he  total  funds  at  the  end  of 
1904  of  £1,290  9*.  3d.,  makes  the  total  worth  of  the  society 
at  present  £1  348  8?.  2d.,  representing  a  value  to  each 
member  of  £10  153.  6J.,  again  of  £1  per  member  during  the 


year.  The  number  of  members  at  the  present  time  is  126. 
Liberal  support  continues  to  be  given  to  the  society  by  its 
honorary  members,  lor  which  the  committee  desire  to 
tender  their  hearty  thanks.  The  committee  deeply  regret 
the  loss  by  deah  of  Mr.  Robert  Featherstone,  who  always 
took  a  great  and  unselfish  interest  in  the  society,  and  held 
one  ( ffice  or  other  almost  continuously  since  its  formation, 
and  for  some  years  previous  to  his  death  was  senior 
trustee.  At  the  special  meeting  held  on  December  6th, 
Mr  James  Inman  was  appointed  a  trustee  in  his  place. 
At  the  same  meeting,  after  a  long  and  interesting 
discussion,  it  was  resolved  to  adopt  the  committee's 
recommendation  to  make  application  to  become  a  branch 
of  the  Grand  United  Order  of  Oddfellows. 

The  dinner  and  gathering  last  year  were  a  great 
succpss,  and  the  committee  hope  that  again  this  year 
all  who  possibly  can  will  make  an  effort  to  be  present  on 
February  14th.  It  is  very  satisfactory  to  note  that 
members  generally  are  now  taking  a  greater  interest  in  the 
affairs  of  the  society,  but  it  is  thought  that  much  more 
might  be  done  by  many  in  pointing  out  to  eligible  young 
men  its  advantages,  and  that  it  is  a  duty  they  owe  to 
themselves,  their  wives  and  families,  and  to  their  fellow- 
men,  to  join  such  a  society. 


CROYDON   AND   DISTRICT    HORTICULTURAL 
SOCIETY. 

A  GOOD  assembly  of  members  li'^tened  with  ereat  interest 
to  the  lecture  of  Mr.  H.  O.  Etherington,  The  Culvers 
Nursery,  Carshalton,  who  at  the  last  meeting  expounded 
the  subject  of  "  Water  in  Relation  to  Plant  I.ife  '' 
Throughout  his  discourse  the  members  exhibited  the 
keenest  interest  in  the  subject,  and  after  the  usual  dis- 
cus'^ion,  were  unanimous  in  pas-^ing  a  very  hearty  vo'e 
of  thanks  to  Mr.  Etherinyton.  Mr.  A.  Edwards,  Amble- 
side Gardens,  Addiscombe,  e'shit'iied  some  very  good 
specimens  of  Onion  Rousham  Park  Hero. 


CROYDON  HORTICULTURAL  MUTUAL  IMPROVE- 
MENT SOCIETY. 
There  were  close  upon  a  hundred  members  at  the  Grey- 
hound on  the  occasion  of  the  sixth  annual  dinner  of  the 
Croydon  and  District  Horticultural  Mutual  Improvement 
S'  ciety,  which  function  invariably  proves  one  of  the  most 
enjoyable  of  its  kind.  The  h^^rticulturists  assembled 
proved  true  to  tradition,  and  decorated  the  tables  in  an 
extremely  lavish  fashion  with  practically  every  flower  now 
in  season.  The  feature  of  the  display  was  a  fine  proup  of 
Orchids,  which  were  greatly  admired.  Mr.  J  J,  Reid,  the 
president,  occupied  the  ciiair,  wliile  Mr.  G.  J.  Ingram  was 
vice-chairman.  The  vice-chairman  submitted! he  toast  of 
the  evening,  "  The  Society."  There  were  no  two  opinions 
as  ti  the  utility  of  mutual  improvement  societies,  not 
only  between  gardener  and  gardener,  but  in  other  profes- 
siftns.  They  encouraged  an  interchange  of  ideas,  mutual 
fellowship,  and  friendly  and  ke  n  competition,  which 
brought  out  the  mental  quaiiiie'  au  1  capabilities  of  the 
members.  Then  they  had  a  stc.etary  who  was  moat 
energetic,  and  who  worked  thoroughly  well  in  their 
interests.  Last,  but  by  no  means  least,  they  possessed  a 
very  prudent  treasurer.  Mr.  Boshier  on  ristrig  to  respond 
met  with  a  cordial  reception.  Mr.  Rnwson  gave  the  toast 
of  "  Kindred  Societies  and  the  Visitors,"  and  spoke  of  the 
good  feeling  which  prevailed  between  that  and  other 
societies. 

CRAWLEY  &  DISTRICT  GARDENERS'  ASSOCIATION. 
A  CAPITAL  meeting  was  held  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Crawley  and  District  Gardeners'  Mutual  Improvement 
Association  on  the  13th  inst.,  when  Mr.  William  Shepherd, 
gardener  to  H.  Hobson  Finch,  Esq.,  Gi-ffa  Hill,  Crawley, 
delivered  a  most  interesting  and  instructive  paper  on 
"  Phenomena  in  the  Life  of  Plants."  The  speaker  having 
given  8  good  deal  of  time  to  the  study  of  agricultural 
chemistry,  he  was  able  to  impart  useful  knowledge  to  the 
members  present.  At  the  close  many  questions  were 
forthcoming,  and  a  good  discussion  foUnwed,  in  which 
several  members  took  part  and  more  useful  information 
was  obtained. 

ABERDEEN  CHRYSANTHEMUM  SOCIETY. 
The  annual  general  business  meeting  of  the  Aberdeen 
C"rysanthemum  Society  was  held  recently,  Mr.  James 
Esslemont  (chairman)  presiding.  Mr.  M  H.  Sinclair, 
secretaiy  and  treasurer,  submitted  the  annual  financial 
statement,  which  showed  the  very  satisfactory  balance  of 
£166  IO3.  in  favour  of  the  society.  The  report  was  unani- 
mously approved  of,  and  the  following  ofiice-bearers  were 
elected  :  H<in.  president.  Lord  Provost  Lyon  ;  chairman, 
Mr.  James  Esslemont,  Langley  ;  vice-president,  Mr.  A. 
Kynoch,  Clifton  Road  ;  secretary  and  treasurer,  Mr.  M  H. 
Sinclair,  150A,  Tnion  Street  ;  together  with  a  working 
committee  consisting  of  twenty  members.  It  was  agreed 
that  next  year's  show  be  held  on  November  23  and  24. 


EAST  ANGLIAN  HORTICULTURAL  CLUB. 
There  was  a  very  large  gathering  of  members  at  the 
February  meeting  of  this  club  held  on  the  14th  inst.,  at 
the  Shirehall  Hotel,  Norwich.  The  evening  was  devoted 
chiefly  to  the  reading  of  two  papers  received  in  an  E-say 
Competition  upon  "  The  Outdoor  Cultivation  of  the 
Rose,"  which  was  confined  to  single-handed  and  amateur 
gardeners.  During  the  lencthy  discussion  which  followed, 
the  subject  of  adding  stiff  clay  to  light  soils  for  the 
purpose  of  making  it  more  retentive  seemed  to  be  one 
about  which  there  was  much  diversity  of  opinion.  Mr.  C. 
Matthews  and  Mr.  E.  Lovett  won  theE^say  prizes  in  order 
named.  The  exhibition  tables  were  well  filled,  and  con- 
tained some  splendid  examples  ofj.bulba  in   pots.     The 


Hyacinths,  Narcissi,  and  Tulips  of  Mr.  F.  Williams, 
gardener  to  Louis  Tillett,  E*q.,  M.P.,  Norwich,  were  excep- 
tionally good.  Mr.  W.  Sh'tesmith,  gardener  to  F.  W. 
Harmer.  Esq.,  besides  good  finwers,  had  well-kept  Apples 
and  Pears,  both  kitchen  and  dessert.  Mr.  R.  Abel, 
gardener  to  Mrs.  Curl,  Ipswich  Road,  Norwich,  staged  a 
splendid  exhibit  of  Persian  Cyclamens.  Mr.  T.  B.  Field  of 
Ashwellthorpe  brought  some  grand  fruits  of  that  old 
varie  y  of  kitchen  Apple,  Striped  Beefing,  which  George 
Lindley  found  growing  in  a  garden  near  Norwich  in  1794. 
Its  usefulness  may  be  gathered  from  the  fact  that  it  Is  la 
season  from  October  to  May,  is  a  splendid  keeper,  and 
excellent  for  baking.  Mr.  W.  L  Wallis,  secretary,  had 
qinte  a  host  of  new  members  for  nomination. 


Birmlng'hain    Botanical   and 
lortieultupal  Society.— Owing  to  the 

increased  inibiest  now  tbowD  in  the  pursuit  of 
uardeuing  in  the  Midland  Counties,  the  Bir- 
mingham Botanical  and  Horticultural  Society 
have  considered  a  proposal  to  hold  monthly 
flower  shows  in  the  Botanical  Gardens,  EJgbaston, 
during  the  summer  months,  with  a  view  to 
further  stimulating  this  love  for  the  cultivation 
of  flowers.  The  Daff".»dil  and  Auricula  shows, 
held  at  the  gardens  in  April,  the  Cirnation  flhow 
in  August,  and  the  exhibition  of  border  Chry- 
santhemums and  other  autumn  flowers  are  well 
supported  by  exhibitors  and  vieitora.  It  is  now 
proposed,  as  an  experiment,  to  hold  two  extra 
fthows  during  the  coming  summer,  one  in  June 
and  the  other  in  July.  It  is  proposed  to  award 
medals  to  meritorious  exhibits,  and  certificates 
to  individual  plants,  &c. ,  of  superior  excellence. 


OBITUARY. 

JOHN    FORREST. 

We  regret  to  have  to  record  the  death,  on  the 
15th  inst  ,  of  Mr.  John  Forrest,  late  head  gar- 
dener to  the  Right  Hon.  the  Eirl  of  Aberdeen, 
Lord-Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  at  Haddo  House, 
Aberdeenshire.  It  will  be  remembered  that  we 
publibhed  a  notice  of  the  retirement  of  Mr. 
Forrest  from  Haddo  Hduse  only  in  June  of  last 
year,  when  he  was  entertained  bj  Lord  and  Lady 
Aberdeen,  and  presented  with  several  valuable 
gifts  by  hie  employers  and  other  friends.  At 
ihat  time  we  gave  delail>  of  Mr.  Forrest's  gar- 
dening career,  and  it  is  unnecessary  to  recapitulate 
these  now,  but  it  may  be  said  that  Mr.  Forrest, 
who  had  for  some  lime  been  foreman  at  Haddo 
House  before  entering  the  service  of  the  late  Mr. 
Thompson  of  Banchory  House,  returned  to  Haddo 
Hiuse  as  head  gardener  as  far  back  as  1871,  and 
was  for  nearly  torty  years  in  the  service  of  the 
Aberdeen  family.  After  his  retirement  Mr. 
Forrest  went  to  live  at  Culter,  and  his  death  took 
place  at  Craiglea  there  very  suddenly.  Mr. 
Forrest  was  held  in  the  highest  respect  by 
everyone. 


TRADK      NOTE. 

Sutton's  Farmers'  Year-book. 
Messrs.  Sctton  and  tONS'  Farmeis'  Year-book  for  the 
uuneut  aeaaon  anuuuncea  that  the  partners  have  deter- 
mined to  celebrate  the  centenary  of  their  event  iu  a 
characteristic  manner.  Instead  of  treating  the  centenary 
aa  a  personal  queation,  they  have  reaolved  to  do  two 
things  In  the  intereata  of  farmera— to  make  a  aubstantial 
reduction  in  the  prices  of  their  standard  stocks  of  agri- 
cultural Eeeds,  and  to  give  to  each  buyer  a  guarantee  as 
to  analytical  purity  and  germination.  Thla  guarantee 
e.xtenda  alao  to  Clovera  and  Grasses.  The  Farmers'  Year- 
book contains  a  very  useful  calendar,  and  the  work  ia 
illustrated  with  numeroua  photographs  of  remarkable 
cropa.  The  regular  customers  of  the  firm  will  receive 
this  publication  by  an  early  post,  but  others  who  are 
engaged  in  agriculture  will  consult  their  own  interests  by 
applying  to  the  publishers  at  Reading  for  a  copy. 


QARDBNINO    APPOINTIVIENT. 

Mr.  Thomas  Ruuinson,  formerly  head  gardener  and 
bailttf  to  Sir  C.  W.  A.  Oakeley,  Bart.,  Krlttenden  House, 
Kent,  has  been  appointed  head  gardener  to  R.  C.  Bennets, 
E=q.,  Thornby  Ilall,  Northampton, 


RKT1RE51ENT. — Mr.  Henry  Wilson,  for  the  last  eighteen 
years  head  gardener  to  F.  A.  Smith,  Eaii.,  Cole  (Irton  Hall, 
Ashby-de-la-Z'iuch,  has  retired,  and  is  aucceeded  by  hia 
aon,  Mr.  Henry  Wllaon. 

*t*  The  Yearly  Subscription  to  THE  GARDEN  m:  Inland, 
6s.  6d. ;  Foreign,  Ss.  9d. 
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GARDEN     PEAS. 


TRENUOUS  etiorts  should  be  put 
forth  to  prolong  the  season  of 
Green  Peas  to  as  late  a  date  as 
possible,  for  good  fresh  Green  Peas 
are  welcome  in  every  household. 
And  with  the  improvement  which  has  taken 
place  during  recent  years  in  early,  mid- 
season,  and  late  varieties,  little  difficulty, 
providing  a  proper  system  is  practised,  need 
be  experienced.  It  is  not  every  variety, 
however,  that  will  succeed  well  in  all  parts 
of  the  country,  as  some  kinds  which  do 
remarkably  well  on  a  light  porous  soil,  fail 
lamentably  on  that  of  a  stiff,  cold,  retentive 
nature. 

There  are  few  vegetables  which  differ 
so  much  constitutionally  as  the  various 
varieties  of  Peas,  and  those  only  should  be 
&  grown  to  any  extent  which  by  experience 
have  proved  to  be  best  suited  for  one's 
own  district.  Exceptions,  however,  can  be 
made  even  with  these,  as  there  are  one  or 
two  standard  varieties  that  seldom  fail,  and 
warrant  inclusion  in  every  collection. 

Cultivation. 

As  is  generally  known,  the  garden  Pea 
requires  a  well-drained,  deeply-trenched,  and 
enriched  soil,  especially  so  for  late  summer 
and  autumn  supplies.  Anyone  may  be  fairly 
successful  in  procuring  good  crops  with  very 
little  trouble,  for  about  a  month,  which 
generally  means  the  last  fortnight  in  June 
and  the  first  in  July ;  but  it  is  from  then 
onwards  that  even  the  professional  kitchen 
gardener  finds  it  difficult  to  keep  up  an 
unbroken  supply  until  late,  unless  every 
care  in  the  preparation  of  the  land  and 
selection  of  varieties  is  well  thought  out. 
The  ground  should  have  been  well  manured 
and  deeply  tilled  during  the  winter  or  early 
spring  months,  and  the  seed  should  be  sown 
in  drills  thinly,  allowing  a  good  distance 
between  the  rows  until  the  first  week  in  April ; 
after  that  time  the  method  of  sowing  them  in 
well-prepared  trenches,  excavated  and  filled 
in  much  the  same  way  as  for  Celery, 
cannot  be  too  strongly  recommended.  And 
this  applies  to  every  kind  of  soil  and  locality. 
In  every  case  the  bottom  of  the  trench  should 
be  well  broken  up  before  placing  in  any 
manure,  which  should  be  in  a  half-rotten 
condition. 


OVEKCEOWDING. 

This  is  unquestionably  one  of  the  most 
serious  mistakes  generally  made  in  relation 
to  Pea  culture.  Large-growing  marrowfat 
Peas  should  be  sown  in  double  lines  in  the 
trench  or  placed  at  a  regular  distance  of 
.3  inches  apart,  removing  every  other  one 
when  about  3  inches  in  height,  and  in  the 
case  of  very  strong  growers  from  10  inches 
to  12  inches  between  the  plants  is  none  too 
much.  It  is  well,  especially  for  late 
Peas,  to  isolate  the  rows  as  much  as  possible, 
and  not  plant  them  in  breaks,  as  is  too  fre- 
quently done.  When  this  practice  is  fol- 
lowed the  whole  of  the  ground  can  be  kept 
cropped,  and  much  heavier  yields  of  Peas  will 
be  the  result. 

Watering. 
Heavy  drenchings  should  be  given  during 
spells  of  dry  weather,  and  liquid  manure 
from  the  farmyard  well  diluted  is  the  best 
stimulant  we  know  of  for  Peas.  Spraying  over 
the  growths  with  clean  water  in  the  evening 
after  very  hot  days  is  very  beneficial,  and  to 
prevent  attacks  of  mildew  the  foliage  should 
be  well  dusted  with  flowers  of  sulphur  during 
the  early  morning. 

Stopping. 
This  should  be  resorted  to  with  very  late 
sowings  which  are  expected  to  give  returns 
during  October.  Immediately  a  fair  number 
of  pods  are  set  the  points  of  the  growths 
should  be  taken  out,  which  will  induce  them 
to  swell  rapidly.  Birds  have  a  particular 
liking  for  late  Peas,  the  tits  being  most 
troublesome,  and  the  only  successful  method 
we   know    of    protecting    them  is  by  using 

!  small-mesh   garden  netting,  which  must  be 

i  made  quite  secure  over  the  rows. 

i  Varieties  to  Grow. 

In  mentioning  what  we  believe  to  be  among 
the  best,  we  do  not  for  one  moment  pretend  to 
name  those  only  which  are  worthy  of  cul- 
tivation, or  that  will  succeed  best  in  every 
county,  but  simply  those  which  we  know  to  be 
of  exceptional  merit  and  which  seldom  fail 
when  properly  grown  ;  quality  in  the  Pea  is  in 
our  opinion  "one,  if  not  the  most,  essential 
point.  Each  one  we  mention  may  be  trusted 
in  this  respect.  The  white  or  round  seeded 
varieties  are  now  hardly  worth  growing,  as 
they  have  been  superseded  in  quality  and 
productiveness,  and  their  earliness  is  so  slight 


that  it  is  not  worth  considering.  Carter's 
Early   Morn,   Sutton's   Reading   Giant,  and 

j  Edwin  Beckett  can  each  safely  be  grown 
when  true  to  name.     All  are  of  strong  growth 

i  and  of  the  highest  quality,  and  all  attain  a 
height  of  from  4  feet  to  .5  feet  when  well 
grown,  and  by  sowing  early  may  be  relied 
upon    to  come   in   the   first   week   in   June. 

Dwarf  Varieties. 
We  are  not  in  favour  of  very  dwarf 
varieties,  but  we  made  rather  an  exten- 
sive trial  last  season,  and  Little  Mirvel 
proved  to  be  the  best.  It  attains  a  height 
of  about  18  inches,  and  is  literally  covered 
with  well-filled  pods  of  the  best  flavour. 
Carter's  Daisy  is  a  variety  well  knosvn,  and 
should  be  included  in  every  collection. 
When  highly  cultivated  it  attains  a  height 
of  from  3  feet  to  3  feet  6  inches.  It  is  of 
vigorous  growth,  good  constitution,  succeeds 
on  almost  any  soil,  is  very  prolific,  and  of 
excellent  flavour.  Duke  of  Albany,  height 
about  5  feet,  is  one  of  the  best  second 
earlies  and  seldom  fails.  Alderman,  one  of 
the  best  varieties  ever  raised,  seldom  fails  to 
give  satisfaction  ;  at  its  best  from  the  middle 
of  July  till  the  end  of  August.  The  seed 
should  be  sown  thinly ;  a  fine  exhibition 
v.'iriety.  Quite  Content  (Carter's),  a  new 
variety,  should  be  grown  by  all.  This  is  the 
result  of  a  cross  between  Alderman  and 
Edwin  Beckett,  and  after  being  thoroughly 
tested,  is  being  sent  out  under  the  above 
name. 

Late  Varieties. 

As  late  varieties.  Autocrat  and  Webb's 
Masterpiece,  the  latter  being  an  improved 
form  of  the  first  named,  are  unsurpassed 
by  any  with  which  we  are  acquainted. 
These  do  remarkably  well  in  any  soil  or 
position,  seldom  mildew,  and  are  great  bearers. 
The  Gladstone  is  a  good  late  Pea  of  fine 
appearance,  though  not  of  first-rate  quality  ; 
a  large  percentage  of  the  plants  frequently 
have  a  nasty  habit  of  dying  oft'  just  as  they 
are  coming  into  flower.  As  an  exhibition- 
variety  during  September  it  is  generally 
liked.  Old  Ne  Plus  Ultra  is  still  one  of  the 
best  flavoured,  if  not  the  best,  for  late  use, 
but  the  pods  are  small  and  generally  take 
mildew  badly,  a  matter  which  detracts  from 
its  value  considerably.  Other  good  Peas  are 
Gradus,  Thomas  Laxton,  Sutton's  Peerless 
Marrowfat,  and  Duke  of  Albany. 
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PRIZES  FOR  GARDENERS. 
MARCH. 


HOW  TO  CEOP  A  SMALL  KITCHEN 

,  GARDEN   PROFITABLY. 

A  First  Prize  of  FOUR  GUINEAS, 

A  Second    PrUe    of    TWO    GUINEAS, 

A  Third  Prize  of  ONE  GUINEA, 

And  a  Foortli  Prize  of  HALF-A-GUINEA 

rjre  offered  for   the   best  essays  upon 

this  subject. 

By  a  Bmall  garden  is  meant  one  of  a  eize  which 
the  owner  himself  may  work,  or  where  one  man 
only  is  kept,  with  possibly  occasional  help — about 
an  acre  or  less  in  extent.  Few  are  aware  of  the 
large  returns  which  may  be  obtained  from  such 
a  garden  as  this  when  worked  on  the  principle  of 
intensive  culture  and  a  proper  rotation  of  crops 
is  carried  out.  From  frequent  enquiries  made 
by  the  owners  of  such  gardens  we  are  persuaded 
that  information  on  this  subject  would  be  helpful 
to  many  readers  of  The  Garden.  The  informa- 
tion we  want  is  not  an  elaborate,  treatise,  but  a 
concise  and  informing  article  giving  plain  and 
precise  directions  as  to  the  best  way  of  treating 
the  land,  time  for  sowing,  planting,  thinning, 
&c.  Give  the  names  of  the  beat  sorts  of  vege- 
tables, and  the  time  they  are  in  season.  Give 
instructions  how  to  grow  Cucumbers  and  Melons 
in  cold  frames,  and  name  sorts. 

The  essay  (limited  to  1,500  words)  must  be 
written  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only,  and 
be  enclosed  in  an  envelope  marked  "Com- 
petition," addressed  to  "  The  Editor  of  The 
Gakden,  20,  Tavistock  Street,  Covent  Garden, 
London,  W.C."  The  answers  must  reach  this 
oiSce  not  later  than  March  31.  Both  amateur 
and  professional  gardeners  may  compete,  but  it 
is  hoped  that  those  who  contribute  regularly  to 
the  pages  of  The  Garden  will  not  do  so.  The 
name  and  address  of  the  competitor  must  be 
written  upon  the  MS  ,  and  not  upon  a  separate 
piece  of  paper.  The  Editor  cannot  undertake  to 
return  the  MSS.  of  unsuccessful  competitors. 


PRIZES    OPEN    TO    ALL. 


WALL    GARDENS. 
AWARDS    IN    THE    JANUARY- 
COMPETITION. 

The  first  prize  of  four  guineas  is  awarded  to  Mr. 
W.  G.  Howarth,  Lowood,  Hindhead,  Haslemere. 

The  second  of  two  guineas  to  Mr.  Maurice 
Prichard,  Christchurch,  Hants. 

The  third  of  one  guinea  to  Mr.  .Jenkins, 
Hampton  Hill,  Middlesex. 

The  fourth  of  half-a-guinea  to  Mr.  G.  B. 
Mallett,  Riverview,  Orchard  Road,  Colchester. 

Very  highly  commeoded  are  Miss  L.  S. 
Bidwell,  Melbourn  Road,  Royslon,  Herts  ;  Miss 
Margery  Hodgson,  Hoe  Benham,  Newbury  ; 
Jimes  Baxter,  Goeddinog  Gardens,  Llan- 
fairfechan ;  H.  Tomlin,  Tower  Hill  House 
Gardens,  Kingsclere,  near  Newbur}-,  Bucks ; 
J.  Comber,  The  Gardens,  Nymans,  Crawley, 
Sussex ;  H.  Forder,  Ruthin  Castle  Gardens, 
Ruthin,  North  Wales ;  Miss  Molly  Read, 
Cadbyrie,  Castle  B  it.  Ealing,  W.  ;  M.  Frances 
.J.  Gibson,  The  White  House,  Aldershot ; 
Vaughan  Hart,  Woodside,  Howth,  Dublin ; 
C  W.  Caulfield,  Bridgen  House,  Park  Crescent, 
Erith,  Kent;  Thomas  Smith,  Walmsgate  Gar- 
dens, Louth,  Lines  ;  Mies  Bailey,  BiUycumber, 
King's  County  ;  Joseph  Meade,  Old  Connaught, 
Bray,  County  Dublin  ;  Richard  Chubb,  The 
Gardens,  Howbury  Hall,  Bedford  ;  Emma  E. 
St.  Paul,  The  Willows,  Ripon,  Yorks  ; 
Walter   JI.    Aggett,    70,    St.     James's     Road, 


Bermondsey,  S.  E.  ;  J.  Pounsett,  Naunton  Park 
Terrace,  Cheltenham,  Glos  ;  D.  Lewis,  Totley 
Hall  Gardens,  ShtfBeld  ;  C.  M.  Dixon,  Winchelsea 
Lodge,  Blackheath  Park,  S.E  ;  G.  H.  Webster, 
Oik  Cottage,  Woolton,  near  Liverpool ;  William 
Hamilton,  Shipley  Hall  Gardens,  Derby  ;  H.  J 
Marshall,  The  Beehive,  Christchurch,  Hants ; 
J.  E.  Alan  Gibbs,  The  Croft,  Dinas  Powis, 
Glamorgan ;  Miss  Edith  Farrant,  Huxham 
Rectory,  near  Exeter  ;  Charles  E.  Brown,  Moor- 
lands, Middle  Road,  Bournemouth;  J.  Stormonth, 
Kirkbride,  Carlisle ;  Miss  G.  M.  Hallowes, 
Worton  Hall,  Isleworth. 

We  regarded  the  offering  of  prizes  for  wall 
gardens  as  somewhat  of  an  experiment,  as  this 
phase  of  gardening  is  still  in  its  infancy,  in  spite 
of  the  joy  it  brings  to  those  who  delight  in  it. 
But,  happily,  the  competition  was  not  only  very 
severe,  but  the  papers  were  so  meritorious  that 
it  was  with  the  utmost  difficulty  we  could  award 
the  prizes,  a  few  points  only  separating  the 
many  competitors.  In  one  or  two  instances  the 
competitors  had  misunderstood  the  questions, 
although  we  thought  they  were  clearly  expressed  ; 
one  competitor  included  fruit  trees  for  walls. 
We  hope  this  competition  will  kindle  a  general 
love  for  this  very  beautiful  phase  of  flower 
gardening. 


NOTES    OF    THE    WEEK. 


FORTHCOMING  EVENTS. 

March  6. — Royal  Horticultural  Society's  Meet- 
ing ;  National  Amateur  Gardeners'  Association's 
Meeting. 

March  7. — Sheffield  Horticultural  Society's 
Meeting  ;  Lewes  Horticultural  Society's  Meeting. 

March  12. — Annual  Meeting  of  the  United 
Horticultural  Provident  Society. 


National  Auricula  and  Primula 
Society    (Southern    Section).  —  Tne 

twenty-ninth  annual  report  for  1905  states  that 
during  the  year  there  has  been  an  increase  of 
twelve  new  members,  bringing  the  number  up  to 
ninety-one,  the  largest  membership  yet  attained 
by  the  society.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  every 
effort  will  be  made  by  members  to  secure  a 
further  accession  during  the  present  season,  bring- 
ing the  number  up  to  at  least  the  hundred.  The 
hon.  secretary,  Mr.  T.  E.  Henwood,  16,  Hamilton 
Road,  Reading,  will  be  pleased  to  send  a  report 
and  particulars  of  the  society  to  all  who  may 
desire  to  join  it.  Attention  is  called  to  the 
schedule,  in  which  a  few  alterations  have  been 
made.  The  class  for  fifty  plants  has  been 
eliminated,  and  in  its  place  a  class  for  twenty- 
four  show  Auriculas,  and  one  for  twenty-four 
alpine  Auriculas,  have  been  added.  The  alpine 
Auricula  seed,  kindly  given  by  Mr.  James 
Douglas  to  the  members,  is  much  appreciated, 
and  doubtless  considerably  adds  to  the  keen 
interest  now  taken  in  this  beautiful  flower. 

A  Daffodil  Annual.— In  The  Garden  of 
February  17,  in  the  course  of  some  most  interest- 
ing Daffodil  notes,  Mr.  A.  R.  Goodwin  speaks  of 
a  proposal  which  has  been  made  to  issue  annually 
a  publication,  after  the  spring  shows,  which 
would  contain  accounts  of  the  Daffodil  exhibits, 
varieties  which  received  awards,  cultural 
notes,  &c.  He  says  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  readers 
of  The  Garden  will  express  their  approval  of 
the  project.  I  take  this  opportunity  of  saying 
that  I  agree  with  the  suggestion  most  heartily. 
I  have  often  wished  that  some  paper  concerning 
Daffodils  was  to  be  had  ;  and  I  feel  certain 
that  a  publication  containing  reports  of  the 
Diffodil  shows,  descriptions  of  all  the  new 
flowers  exhibited  which  were  of  particular  merit 
or  interest,  and  illustrations  from  photographs  of 
the  leading  novelties,  would  be  of  the  most 
intense  interest  to  all  enthusiasts,  more  especially 
to  those,  like  myself,  whom  circumstances  prevent 


from  being  present  at  the  exhibitions.  Grower  s 
in  diffarent  localities,  also,  might  contribute  the  ir 
experience  of  various  details  of  culture,  the 
behaviour  of  various  varieties  in  different 
soils,  &c.  On  the  subject  of  cross  fertilising,  for 
instance,  we  should  be  glad  to  have  a  great  deal 
more  light,  and  on  many  other  points  the 
exchange  of  experience  would  be  most  helpful. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  by  means  of  such  a 
paper  a  great  deal  might  be  done  to  advance  the 
love  of  the  flower  and  promote  its  successful 
culture  ;  and  I  for  one  most  sincerely  hope  foon 
to  hear  that  the  proposal  to  publish  a  Daffodil 
Annual  has  been  successfully  carried  out.— 
G.  L.  Wilson,  Knowlhead,  Broughshane,  County 
Antrim. 

Sugar  Beet. — The  high  price  of  sugar  in 
1904,  and  the  exclusion  of  bounty-fed  sugar  from 
the  Eoglish  market,  have  had  the  effect  of  bring- 
ing into  prominence  again  the  question  which 
has  for  many  years  been  much  discussed  of 
manufacturing  sugar  in  this  country  from  home- 
grown sugar  beet.  If  the  industry  were  started, 
it  is  almo.st  certain  that  the  attempt  would  be 
made  in  the  Eistern  Counties,  where  the  climatic 
conditions  are  particularly  favourable  for  an 
enterprise  of  this  kind.  Small  plots  of  sugar 
beet  have  been  grown  from  time  to  time  in  Essex 
by  farmers  interested  in  the  question,  and  satis- 
factory crops  have,  for  the  most  part,  been 
obtained.  Experiments  were  conducted  by  the 
Essex  Educational  Committee  in  order  to  find 
the  yield  and  quality  of  the  beet  grown  on 
typical  soils,  and  to  compare  some  varieties.  The 
results  show  that  beets  have  been  grown  equal  to, 
and  in  some  cases  better  in  quality  than,  those 
produced  in  sugar-making  countries.  This  is 
obviously  the  first  thing  to  be  investigated  before 
the  idea  of  sugar-making  can  be  entertained ;  but 
it  does  not  follow  that,  even  when  this  has  been 
established  beyond  any  possibility  of  doubt, 
the  undertaking  is  one  which  would  necessarily 
be  a  commercial  success.  The  business  side  of 
the  question — the  cost  of  production,  the  cost, 
under  the  local  conditions  prevailing  in  the 
EiStern  Counties,  of  working  a  factory — and  a 
host  of  similar  points  need  careful  and  ex- 
perienced consideration. — Report  of  Experimtnts 
on  Sugar  Beet. 

New  pace  of  hybrid  Narcissi.— 

The  current  cumber  of  the  Paris  Revue  Horticole 
contains  an  interesting  account  from  the  pen  of 
M.  Motet,  head  gardener  to  M.  Philippe  de 
Vilmorin  at  his  interesting  garden  and  trial- 
grounds  at  Verrieres,  of  a  new  race  of  hybrid 
Narcissi,  said  to  be  of  Dutch  origin,  the  chief 
characteristic  of  which  seems  to  be  extreme 
vigour  of  constitution.  Some  of  the  flower-stems 
rise  to  over  3  feet  in  height,  are  of  great  hardi- 
ness, and  have  the  power  of  stauding  without 
injury  very  low  temperatures,  which  greatly 
injure,  if  not  destroy,  the  flowers  of  their  parents. 
Twelve  varieties  are  described  by  name,  and 
woodcuts  given  of  the  two  finest.  This  race  is  from 
a  cross  between  N.  Tazetta  and  N.  poetarum,  to 
be  known  as  N  Poetaz.  1.  Alsace. — White, 
with  lemon  yellow  cup,  edged  with  orange,  each 
stem  bearing  two  to  three  large  flowers.  2. 
Elvira. — White,  with  yellow  cup,  margined  with 
orange  ;  three  to  five  flowers.  3.  Idcil. — White, 
with  orange  cup ;  four  to  five  large  flowers. 
4.  Irene. — Isabella  yellow,  orange  cup,  very  dis- 
tinct shade;  four  to  six  flowers.  5,  Louise. — 
White,  deep  yellow  cup,  wrinkled,  frilled,  and 
tall  flower-stems ;  three  to  five  large  flowers. 
6  Jaune  ^'i  Merveille. — Light  yellow,  with  cup 
of  a  deeper  shade  ;  flower-stems  bearing  four 
to  five  flowers.  7.  Klondyke  (plate  3S,  Rerue 
Horticole,  February  16,  page  02).  —  IJght  yellow, 
orange  cup  ;  five  to  six  large  flowers  ;  the  finest 
of  the  yellows.  8  Robin. — White,  with  yellow 
cup ;  two  to  three  flowers  on  each  stem.  i). 
Stanley. — White,  with  yellow  cup  ;  stems  bear 
five  to  six  flowers.  10.  Sunset. — Sulphur  yellow, 
deep  orange  cup ;  five  to  six  large  flowers. 
11.   Von  .Schiller. — White,  yellow  cup  ;    four  to 
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five  large  Bowers.  12.  Triumph  (plate  3H,  Sevue 
Horticole,  February  16,  as  above). — White,  with 
yellow  oup,  stout  flower-atema  exceeding  20  inches 
in  height,  and  bearing  three  to  four  flowers, 
which  are  6  centiiTKibres  to  7  oentiiULHres  in 
diameter  :  the  finest  of  the  whites. 

The  Mezereon. — Daphnes  are  certainly 
worthy  of  the  best  attention  we  can  give  them. 
The  oldest,  the  best  known,  and  most  deservedly 
popular  is  D.  Mezereum.  To  see  this  at  its  best, 
there  should  be  a  group  of  from  six  to  twenty 
plants.  It  is  lovely  alone,  but  gains  in  effect  if 
interspersed  with  the  Partridgn  Berry  (Gaul- 
theria),  which  hides  the  ground,  has  ample 
leafage,  and  is  altogether  a  charming  foil  to 
the  profusely-bloomed  but  leafless  bushes  of 
Mezereon.  A  trio  of  choice  kinds  exists  in 
D.  Genkwa,  blagayana,  and  Cneorum.  They 
need  a  little  special  preparation  and  some  extra 
care,  but  such  trouble  is  well  repaid.  The 
culture  is  simplified,  and  good  results  are  more 
likely  to  follow,  if  the  plan  is  adopted  of  gro«ing 
things  like  these  in  beds  and  borders,  because  ihe 
soil  can  be  made  up  to  their  liking,  and  there  is  no 
risk  of  other  root-robbers  coming  in  and  devour- 
ing what  was  not  intended  for  them.  We  have 
never  before  seen  D.  Mezereum  so  full  of  flower 


remember  that  I  ever  heard  of  a  double 
specimen  being  found  in  England.  I  knew 
that  Mr.  Barr  had  offered  a  reward  for  such 
discovery,  but  I  think  1  am  correct  in  saying 
that  those  which  I  gave  him  were  the  first 
he  ever  had.  But  to  come  to  the  point  in 
question,  viz.,  the  beginning  and  continuance 
of  doubling,  I  shall,  with  due  deference  to 
high  authority,  and  subject  to  correction,  say 
that  I  do  not  believe  that  high  cultivation 
will  double  a  genuinely  wild  specimen  ;  on 
the  contrary,  the  plant  seems  rather  to  resent 
such  treatment.  It  prefers  the  natural  grass 
habitat.  My  own  belief  is  that  the  double  is 
a  chance  seedling  from  a  single  flower.  My 
reason  is  this  :  I  have  several  times  found  a 
solitary  double  flower  in  the  midst  of  hundreds 
of  single.  If  quite  a  small  and  young  plant, 
the  bulb  is  solitary,  as  it  probably  would  be 
the  first  year  of  flowering  ;  if  a  larger  flower, 
the  original  bulb  is  surrounded  by  offsets, 
and  all  these  offsets  produce  double  flowers. 
Occasionally  these  flowers  are  nearly  green 
j  instead  of  yellow,  and  get  their  right  colour 
the  following  season  ;  and  most,  if  not  all,  of 


THE  AIE/EREON   (DAPHNE  MEZEREUM)  IN  FLOWER.      (Thp  photograph  was  f^akt'n  in  January. } 


as  in  the  case  of  the  plants  illustrated.  The  stiff 
leafless  shoots  were  simply  spires  of  blossom  and 
a  charming  sight  outdoors  in  January. 


DOUBLING    LENT   LILIES. 

IN  the  year  1885  the  Koyal  Horticultural 
Society  appointed  a  committee  to 
enquire  into  the  doubling  of  Narcissus 
flowers.  I  was  not  able  to  attend, 
neither  have  I  heard  what  further 
progress  has  been  made  on  the  subject 
since  that  time  ;  but  having  taken  a  special 
interest  as  regards  our  native  Narcissus 
(P.seudo-narcissus),  I  propose  to  state  my 
own  conclusions  with  a  view  to  eliciting  the 
opinions  of  others  who  may  have  been  doing 
similar  work.  First,  let  me  say  that  many 
years  ago  I  found  double  Lent  Lilies  in  Devon- 
shire; once  I  found  a  solitary  specimen  bearing 
two  double  flowers  on  one  stalk.  It  had  one 
double  flower  next  year,  and  died  before 
another  season  in  my  garden — but  this  by 
the  way.    Up  to  the  time  I  speak  of  I  cannot 


the  flowers  are  trumpet- double  at  first  and 
Rose-double  in  after  seasons. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  discuss  reported 
instances  of  a  single  Lent  Lily  producing 
double  Telamonius,  &c.,  as  the  result  of  the 
experiment  ;  but  when  a  double  Lent  Lily 
reverts  to  its  single  form  (which  it  sometimes 
does),  and  happens  to  become  the  subject  of 
the  experiment,  such  a  plant,  under  suitable 
conditions,  again  becomes  double,  and  may 
lead  the  experimentalist  to  suppose  he  has 
really  converted  a  genuine  single  into  a 
double.  I  will  give  an  instance :  Once  I  sent 
bulbs  of  Rose-double  plants  to  my  late  great 
friend  and  most  accurate  botanist  in  Cheshire. 
In  his  climate  and  soil  they  came  up 
absolutely  single.  I  said,  "Send  them  back." 
They  at  once  reverted  to  full  double  in  my 
soil  and  climate.  I  returned  the  same  bulbs 
again,  accompanied  with  some  of  my  soil,  and 
they  came  up  double  once  more  ;  what  they 
are  now  I  do  not  know.  When  once  we 
start  with  the  double  flower  the  increase  is 
not  slow — first,  all  the  offsets  are  double,  and 
I    believe    the  seed    also    produces    double 


flowers.  I  say  "believe,"  because  I  am  not 
certain.  I,  however,  will  give  my  reasons. 
When  1  have  found  an  old  clump  of  doubles, 
I  have  not  infre(|uently  found  round  about  it 
smaller  and  younger  patches,  such  as  might 
have  sprung  from  pods  which  had  fallen  from 
the  parent  .source,  and  all  these  have  been 
double.  This  has  run  to  greater  length  than  I 
had  intended,  but  I  have  not  quite  done.  I 
should  wish  to  refer  to  the  trial  made  with 
single  Lent  Lilies  from  different  counties.  I 
tried  many,  and  under  specially  favourable 
conditions.  The  ground  in  which  I  planted 
them  was  a  moist  grass  orchard — one  in 
which  I  had  found  most  of  my  doubles.  In 
it  I  had  also  found  semi-double  N.  incom- 
parabilis,  and  in  the  adjoining  hedges  sweet 
white  Violets,  both  single  and  double.  There 
appeared  to  be  an  aptitude  for  doubling  in 
that  special  spot  ;  no  doubling,  however,  took 
place  in  the  case  of  the  trial  bulbs. 

So  far  the  increase  by  seed  from  the  double 
flowers  remains  without  absolute  proof ;  but 
last  season,  from  a  patch  of  five  double 
flowers,  I  had  five  fully-ripe  pods.  I  placed 
a  few  of  the  seeds  in  good  and  younger 
hands,  and  I  have  at  present  not  less  than 
thirty  healthy  seedlings  as  the  result  of  my 
own  sowing.  What  they  may  turn  out 
remains  to  be  seen.  The  same  bulbs  are 
again  showing  colour,  and  if  they  ripen  seed 
the  experiment  will  be  repeated.  My  soil  is 
retentive  of  moisture,  and  contains  lime  and 
disintegrated  new  red  sandstone. 

T.  H.  Archer-Hind. 

Coovibelishncre  Hoiise,  South  Devon. 


COLOURED     PLATE 


PLATE     1293. 

APPLE    ALLINGTON    PIPPIN. 

WHEN  Mr. Thomas  Laxton  had 
a  sale,  before  the  business 
was  removed  to  Bedford,  the 
nursery  contained  a  number 
of  seedling  fruits.  Some  of 
the  Apples  passed  into  the 
hands  of  Messrs.  W.  and  .J.  Brown  of 
Stamford,  and  they  exhibited  a  dish  of 
Allingtons  before  the  fruit  committee  of 
the  Royal  Horticitltural  Society  in  November, 
1894,  under  the  name  of  South  Lincoln 
Pippin.  This  was  awarded  a  first-class 
certificate,  and  the  stock  was  purchased  by 
Messrs.  George  Bunyard  and  Co.  of  the 
Royal  Nurseries,  Maidstone.  As  there  were 
already  other  Apples  identified  with  the 
name  of  Lincolnshire,  they  renamed  it 
Allington  Pippin,  after  the  parish  where 
their  fruit  nurseries  are  situated.  Year  by 
year  it  has  increased  in  popularity  because 
of  its  free  bearing,  healthy  growth,  and  fine 
flavour.  No  parentage  has  been  traced,  but 
it  is  thought  to  be  a  cross  between  Golden 
Reinette  and  Cox's  Orange  Pippin.  It  has 
the  rich  flavour  of  Golden  Reinette  without 
the  sweetness  of  Cox's  Orange  Pippin, 
and  is  by  some  preferred  to  the  latter  on  that 
account.  At  some  exhibitions  it  has  taken 
the  prizes  both  as  the  best  dessert  Apple  and 
as  the  best  flavoured  at  the  time  it  was  set 
up.  In  growth  it  is  larger  in  all  its  parts 
than  Cox's,  and  resembles  its  parent  closely. 
It  can  be  recommended  for  every  private 
garden,  and  the  market  growers  are  planting 
it  in  thousands  ;  it  must  ultimately  oust 
the  old  King  of  Pippins,  as  its  season  is  from 
November  till  February. 
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EARLY    SWEET    PEAS. 

ALL  writers  on  the  Sweet  Pea  unite  in 
praise  of  it,  and  they  make  no 
mistake.  There  is,  however,  at 
i  least  one  respect  in  which  it 
ti  could  be  better  than  it  is.  I 
refer  to  the  fact  that  it  does  not 
begin  to  bloom  so  early  as  one  would  like 
it  to.  Although,  compared  with  most  other 
flower,"!,  the  Sweet  Pea  has  a  very  long  flower- 
ing season,  yet,  under  ordinary  methods  of 
culture,  it  is  quite  the  exception  to  have 
flowers  before  June. 

Seeds  can  be  sown  at  almost  any  time 
during  autumn,  and  those  planted  in  Decem- 
ber and  .January  give  excellent  results,  the 
flowers  from  tho.'-e  sown  during  the  latter 
month  opening  only  a  comparatively  short 
time  after  tho^e  sown  three  months  earlier. 
Indeed,  January  has  much  to  recommend  it, 
for  plants  obtained  from  seeds  sown  during 
this  month  are  much  less  apt  to  become 
drawn  and  spindling  than  those  which  have 
had  to  pass  the  winter  under  glass. 

Districts  which  during  the  winter  are  mild 
and  enjoy  a  large  amount  of  sunshine  are 
most  suitable  for  very  early  sowings.  In 
cold  and  dull  districts  forced  flowers  are 
difficult  to  obtain. 

The  seeds  can  be  sown  either  in  .5-inch  pots 
and  then  removed  into  those  of  about  9  inch 
diameter  in  which  they  are  to  bloom,  or  they 
may  even  be  sown  direct  into  the  larger  size 
pots.  If  more  convenient,  the  plants  can  be 
grown  in  boxes,  but  these  must  be  at  least 
7  inches  deep. 

A  good  soil  consists  as  follows  :  Three  parts 
loam,  one  part  « ell-decayed  horse  or  cow 
manure,  and  sufficient  sand  to  make  the 
mixture  porous.  The  addition  of  bone- 
meal  can  be  very  highly  recommended,  and 
powdered  oyster  shell  is  also  beneficial. 
The  soil  should  be  made  firm.  Loose 
potting,  I  think,  is  very  often  one  of  the 
chief  causes  of  the  undeveloped  flower- buds 
falling  off.  Good  results  can  be  obtained 
from  seeds  sown  and  grown  in  a  border  under 
glass,  but  this  method  sufi'ers  from  the 
disadvantage  that  the  plants  cannot  be  kept 
so  close  to  the  glass  as  those  which  have 
been  sown  in  pots. 

Gardeners  who  neglect  to  sow  seeds  before 
February  can  obtain  fairly  early  blooms  from 
seeds  sown  during  that  month,  and  plants 
raised  from  seeds  sown  out  of  doors  in  the 
autumn  will,  if  carefully  removed,  often 
prove  very  useful.  If  plants  are  taken  from 
the  open  ground,  the  roots  must  be  preserved 
as  far  as  possible,  and  it  should  be  re 
membered  that  Sweet  Peas  are  very  deep- 
rooting  subjects. 

General  Treatment. 

Throughout  their  existence  the  plants 
should  be  kept  as  hardy  as  possible,  and 
should  on  no  account  be  coddled,  but  receive 
as  much  light,  sunshine,  and  air  as  can  be 
given  them.  It  is  importantthat  they  should 
be  kept  as  near  to  the  glass  as  possible,  for 
this  tends  to  make  their  growth  strong  and 
short  jointed.  The  temperature  most  suitable 
to  successful  culture  is  that  of  the  cool 
greenhouse,  but  good  results  can  be  obtained 
even  in  a  cold  house. 

When  the  plants  are  between  3  inches  and 
4  inches  high,  pinch  out  the  growing  points. 
This  prevents  the  plants  from  growing  so  tall 
as  they  otherwise  would  before  flowering. 
On  the  other  hand,  however,  I  believe  that 
it  slightly    delays    the    time    of    flowering. 


Although  this  makes  very  little  difi^erence  to 
plants  raised  from  seed  sown  early,  yet  when 
growing  Sweet  Peas  from  seed  sown  in  the 
New  Year,  I  think  it  makes  a  diflference  of 
at  least  three  or  four  days.  It  is  advisable, 
then,  in  the  latter  case,  to  leave  some  plants 
to  grow  naturally. 

As  with  Sweet  Peas  grown  in  the  open 
ground,  staking  is  necessary.  Some  support 
should  be  given  as  soon  as  the  plants  show 
the  least  inclination  to  leave  their  upright 
position.  Twiggy  sticks  are  best,  but  any 
efticient  substitute  may  be  used.  If  stakes 
are  used  remember  that  small  twigs  must  be 
provided  to  support  the  plants  before  they 
are  large  enough  to  be  able  to  use  the  larger 
sticks.  Eemember  also  that  Sweet  Peas 
under  glass  do  not  grow  so  tall  as  those  in 
the  open  ground. 

When  the  flowering  period  arrives,  and  the 
pots  are  full  of  roots,  artificial  manure  must 
be  given  Give  a  top-dressing  of  rich  soil, 
and  any  of  the  recognised  liquid  manures 
will  do  wonders  in  increasing  the  quantity 
and  quality  of  the  blossoms.    If 

Very  Early  Blooms  are  Required 
the  choice  of  varieties  is  a  very  important 
matter,  for  some  naturally  commence  to 
blossom  much  earlier  than  others.  In  this 
respect  Mont  Blanc  excels  all  other  white 
sorts.  It  is  something  after  the  style  of 
Emily  Henderson,  but  much  earlier  than  that 
variety.  In  addition  to  its  precocity,  it 
possesses  another  characteristic,  which,  in 
the  case  of  plants  grown  under  glass,  is  a 
decided  merit.  I  refer  to  the  fact  that  its 
growth,  compared  with  that  of  most  other 
varieties,  is  very  dwarf. 

Earliest  of  All  is  the  name  of  a  bicoloured 
Sweet  Pea  with  rose  standard  and  white 
wings.  This  variety  also  is  very  early,  but 
as  there  are  several  different  strains  on  the 
market,  differing  in  earliness,  care  should  be 
taken  to  obtain  the  earliest  procurable. 
Earliest  Sunbeams  is  a  cream  variety  of 
recent  introduction,  and  it  can  be  highly 
recommended  for  culture  under  glass. 

Any  of  the  standard  varieties  of  Sweet 
Peas  can  be  grown  by  the  method  I  have 
described,  and  although  they  will  not  begin 
to  blossom  so  early  as  the  three  varieties  I 
have  named,  yet  they  will  give  better  results 
when  they  do  flower. 

For  those  who  wish  to  know  what  they  can 
expect  from  this  method,  let  me  say  that 
results  largely  depend  upon  locality,  but  with 
fair  succefS  blooms  can  be  obtained  during 
the  month  of  April.  Their  quality  will  not 
be  quite  equal  to  that  of  outdoor-grown 
flowers,  but  they  will  certainly  prove 
exceedingly  welcome.  G.  F.  Deayson. 
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MANURES    FOR   FRUIT    TREES. 

IN  the  notes  on  page  303  of  The  Garden, 
Vol  LXVIII.,  chapters  were  promised 
dealing  with  planting  and  manures  ;  but 
the  former  eubjeqt  has  been  treated 
eo  exhaustively  by  several  experienced 
growers  in  recent  issues,  that  it  is 
unnecessary  to  repeat  the  advice  given.  The 
discussion  on  manurial  applications  suitable  for 
fruit  trees  is,  however,  seasonable  and  important ; 
the  matter  also  is  one  concerning  which  mis- 
leading statements  have  appeared,  even  in  official 
records,  and  the  erroneous  ideas  thus  created 
demand  consideration.  A  hasty  and  ill-founded 
opinion  has  been  formed  that  fruit  trees  are  not 


respondent  to  manurial  aid,  because  in  a  few 
isolated  cases  the  results  from  a  short  period  of 
trial  have  not  been  proportionate  to  theoretical 
expectations.  Yet  experienced  fruit-growers 
could  furnish  examples  of  unquestionable 
accuracy,  dtraonstratiDg  the  effects  produced 
by  varying  applications,  from  excessive  dressings 
down  to  the  poverty  of  inadequate  supplies, 
or  comparative  sterility.  Anyone  familiar  with 
the  leading  market  gardens  and  commercial 
plantations  could  also  adduce  abundant  evidence 
in  the  same  direction. 

Obviously,  soils  differ  greatly  in  their  natural 
fertility,  and  their  adaptation  to  the  require- 
ments of  fruit  trees  generally  ;  therefore,  dressings 
of  manurial  substances  which  in  one  district 
produce  marked  results,  may  in  another  show 
but  little  return  in  the  first  years  nf  a  plantation. 
Beyond  this  the  demands  of  diff  rent  kinds  of 
fruits  vary  ;  the  age  at  which  the  trees  are 
planted,  together  with  their  condition,  and  the 
natural  constitution  of  the  varieties,  all  exercise 
some  influence  upon  the  results.  Broadly  speaking, 
however,  it  has  been  substantially  proved  that 
well-chosen  manures,  judiciously  applied,  both  as 
to  times  and  quantities,  exercise  a  material 
influence  upon  commercial  results,  and  these, 
directly  or  indirectly,  concern  most  cultivators 
at  the  present  time. 

Exact  and  extended  information  is  needed  upon 
the  subject,  and  further  experiments  well  devised, 
carefully  conducted,  and  efficiently  recorded 
would  be  most  valuable.  Dr.  Bernard  Dyer  and 
Mr.  Shrivell  have  performed  some  useful  work  at 
Hadlow  in  Kent,  and  perhaps  the  Nitional 
Fruit  and  Cider  Institute  at  Long  Ashton,  Bristol, 
may  include  it  in  their  experiments.  The  Royal 
Horticultural  Society  might  also  have  sufiScieat 
Fpace  at  their  Wisley  garden  to  undertake 
manurial  trials,  which  under  such  an  organisation 
would  probably  be  extended  over  a  long  period 
of  time,  and  thus  afford  more  valuable  averages 
and  reliable  conclusions.  The  experimental 
work  at  Rothamsted  has  furnished  ample 
materials  in  connexion  with  the  manuring  of 
farm  crops,  but  beyond  what  has  been  done  at 
Woburn,  comparatively  little  has  been  carried 
out  systematically  in  the  United  Kingdom  as 
regards  fruits  and  garden  crops  on  an  extensive 
scale  outside  business  establishments.  In  the 
latter  case  the  work  has  been  designed  for  personal 
advantage,  and  it  is  rare  that  observations  are 
made  public. 

The  experimental  system  organised  in  the 
United  States  of  North  America  has,  however, 
yielded  an  immense  amount  of  statistical  informa- 
tion, and  after  making  due  allowance  for  climatic 
differences,  mostof  the  conclusions  were  applicable 
here  at  the  hands  of  trained  horticulturists.  The 
director  of  one  of  the  principal  stations  states, 
in  reference  to  an  extended  etquiry  amongst  fruit- 
growers, "while  the  larger  proportion  of  the 
growers  use  fertilisers  or  manures  upon  the  poor 
soils,  a  very  considerable  number  use  manures 
for  orchards  located  upon  soils  which  are  regarded 
as  of  the  best,  yet  all  claim  that  it  is  a  paying 
practice."  Again,  in  further  reference  to  general 
fruit  culture,  the  same  authority  remarks  :  "  Too 
many  are  satiffied  with  short  crops  of  medium 
fruits,  with  off  years,  and  with  short-lived  trees, 
largely  because  they  do  not  know  that  all  these 
conditions  may  be  improved  by  a  proper  feeding 
of  the  trees,  and  that  such  fefding  will  result  in  a 
very  largely  increased  profit."  This  is  as  true  in 
Britain  as  in  America.  Plantations  which  have 
been  of  the  highest  value  could  be  pointed  out, 
where  the  decadence  fast  becoming  too  evident  is 
entirely  due  to  neglect  in  the  supply  of  sub- 
stances to  maintain  the  available  fertility  of  the 
soil. 

In  these  notes  we  cannot  consider  the  numerous 
special  mixtures  or  proprietary  manures,  although 
many  are  undoubtedly  excellent,  and  possess  a 
value  fully  equal  to  the  prices  chirgtd,  as  Dr. 
J.  A.  Voelcker  pointed  out  in  a  recent  lecture. 
Where  their  merits  have  been  proved,  growers 
are  wise  to  continue  the  use  of  what  has  beeik 
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found  to  Buit  their  particular  soils.  It  would  be 
invidious  to  m»ke  distinctions  here ;  and  the 
general  principles  of  manuring  applicable  to  fruit 
trees  are  best  discussed  in  a  consideration  of 
definite  substances  as  sources  of  the  chief  essen- 
tials, and  the  relative  value  of  organic  and  mineral 
manures,  separately  or  combined. 

R.  Lewis  Castle. 


THE    FLOWER    GARDEN. 


AN     EARLY    AND    DISTINCT 
FRITILLARY. 

(F.     Sewerzowi.) 

THE  Fritillary  family  is  a  large 
and  varied  one,  embracing  many 
curious  and  interesting,  as  well 
as  beautiful,  plants.  Some,  like 
our  graceful  native  Snake's-head 
Fritillary  (F.  Meleagris),  are 
aseful  for  naturalising  in  the  grass. 
They  grow  freely  in  good  soil,  and  pro- 
duce a  pretty  effect  with  their  drooping, 
tessellated  flowers  of  various  shades  of  colour. 
Others,  like  the  stately  Crown  Imperial  (F. 
imperialis),  are  more  suitable  for  forming 
groups  on  the  fringes  of  shrubberies  or  in 
the  wilder  parts  of  the  garden.  Some  of  the 
smaller  members,  like  the  beautiful  F.  aurea, 
only  4  inches  or  .5  inches  high,  are  best  in  a 
border  or  the  lower  parts  of  the  rock 
garden. 

Between  the  two  last-named  species  there 
are  many  grades  of  form  and  colour,  one  of 
the  most  distinct  being  the  subject  of  the 
illustration,  F.  Sewerzowi.  This  plant  comes 
from  Central  Asia,  the  home  of  many  fine 
occupants  of  our  gardens,  and  grows  about 
2  feet  high  when  in  a  suitable  position.  It 
is  somewhat  after  the  style  of  F.  persica  in 
habit,  but  with  broader  glaucous  leaves  and 
fewer  untessellated  flowers.  These  vary  in 
number  from  three  to  seven  on  each  stem, 
each  2^  inches  in  diameter.  The  colour  of 
the  flower  is  a  vinous  purple,  shading  to 
green  at  the  tips  on  the  outside,  and  greenish 
yellow  within,  with  a  purple  V-shaped  blotch 
near  the  base.  F.  Sewerzowi  is  found  on  the 
mountains  of  Turkestan  at  an  elevation  of 
6,000  feet,  and  was  introduced  into  culti- 
vation in  the  year  1873.  It  was  considered 
by  Dr.  Regel  to  be  a  new  genus  distinct  from 
Fritillaria,  and  he  described  it  under  the 
name  of  Korolkowia  Sewerzowi.  It  has, 
however,  no  essential  character  to  justify  its 
separation  from  that  genus,  and  was  after- 
wards transferred  to  Fritillaria.  It  seems 
to  be  somewhat  variable  in  habit  and  in  the 
colour  of  its  flowers,  the  form  F.  Sewerzowi 
var.  bicolor  being  slightly  more  robust  than 
the  type,  and  having  a  more  distinct  purple 
blotch  on  the  inside  of  the  flower  segments. 
There  is,  however,  no  material  difference. 

It  flowers  in  February  and  March,  and  is  a 
useful  plant  for  pot  culture  in  the  alpine 
house.  It  is  also  quite  hardy  in  the  border, 
but  on  account  of  its  earliness  it  should  be 
planted  in  a  somewhat  sheltered  position. 
One  of  the  nearest  allies  to  this  plant  is  the 
pretty  little  F.  gibbosa  (F.  Karelini),  also 
from  Central  Asia.  It  is  an  interesting  little 
plant,  about  5  inches  high,  with  a  raceme  of 
drooping  pale  purple  flowers  with  darker 
veins  and  spots.  Whilst  not  to  be  compared 
to  the  Crown  Imperial  in  decorative  value, 
it  is  worth  growing  for  the  sake  of  its  earli- 
ness and  distinct  appearance.  It  is  figured 
in  the  Botanical  Magazine,  t.  6371.     W.  I. 


IRIS  OCHROLEUCA. 
Allow  me  to  say  a  few  words  in  reply  to  the 
query  at  the  close  of  Mr.  .Jenkins's  most  interesting 
note  anent  Iris  oehroleuca  in  The  Garden  of  the 
3rd  ult.  After  its  profuse  flowering  in  1904  my 
plant  reverted  to  its  normal  shyness  in  1905,  only 
giving  one -fourth  the  flower  spikes  of  the 
former  year.  Notwithstanding  the  very  fine 
specimen  mentioned  by  Mr.  .Jenkins  as  growing 
in  a  very  dry  spot,  I  am  still  convinced  that  this 
species  is  a  moisture-loving  subject,  and  this 
opinion  ia  confirmed  by  no  less  an  authority  than 
Sir  Michael  Foster,  who,  when  in  my  garden  some 
years  ago,  and  when  I  was  speaking  to  him  of  its 
shy-blooming  properties,  advised  abundance  of 
water  during  the  growing  period,  as,  in  common 
with  most  species  and  varieties  of  the  beardless 
section  of  Irises,  it 
revels  in  moisture. 
My  plant  has  been 
in  its  present  posi- 
tion some  fifteen 
years  or  so,  and 
receives  no  atten- 
tion other  than  the 
removal  of  the 
decaying  flags,  and 
a  good  mulch  of 
well  -  decayed 
manure  or  leaf- 
mould  about  mid- 
winter as  the  new 
growths  are 
appearing,  which 
are  now  about 
1  foot  high,  and 
look  strong  and 
healthy.  I  shall 
look  forward  with 
much  interest  to 
its  behaviour  in  the 
coming  season. 
Good  companions 
to  this  species 
would  be  I.  aurea 
and  I.  Monnieri. 
J.  Henshaw. 
Harpenden. 


year  after  year  in  the  driest  spots,  I  have  been 
forced  to  recant  that  opinion. 
South  Devon.  S.  W.  Fitzhbrkbrt. 


THE    ROSE    GARDEN. 

MILDEW    ON    ROSES. 

1HAVE  read  with  interest  the  notes  on  this 
troublesome  pest,  which  so  often  robs  us 
wholesale  of  the  autumn  blooms,  some  of 
which  are  our  choicest.  I  observed  two 
years  ago  that  in  a  large  mixed  plot,  after 
a  thorough  soaking  with  water  drawn 
from  a  main  and  sprayed  in  the  air  to  warm  it 
somewhat,  mildew  appeared  within  seven  days. 


Mb.  Henshaw  on 
page  24  writes  of 
this  Iris  —  whose 
correct  name, 
according  to  Kew, 
is  I.  orientalis — as 
being  a  moisture- 
loving  species.  Ibis 
certainly  assumed 
to  be  so,  and  in 
nurserymen's  cata- 
logues and  cultural 
directions  its  par- 
tiality for  moisture 
is  made  a  point  of. 
I  am,  however, 
from  personal  ex- 
perience unable  to 
concur  in  that 
theory,  for  the 
finest  and  best- 
flowered  clumps  that  I  know  are  growing  in 
an  exceptionally  dry  situation.  I  am  sending  you 
a  photograph  of  one  of  these  clumps,  which  com- 
pares very  favourably  with  Mr.  Henshaw'a,  illus- 
trated on  page  25.  When  photographed  this 
clump  was  carrying  seventy-three  bloom-spikes. 
It  is  growing  in  light  and  stony  soil  at  the  top  of 
an  almost  perpendicular  bank  about  15  feet  io 
height,  through  which  any  rain  that  falls  perco- 
lates immediately,  while  in  the  summer  the 
ground  becomes  dust-dry.  For  years  past  this 
clump  has  flowered  as  freely  as  is  shown  in  the 
photograph.  With  me  in  similar  soil  it  also 
flowers  well  and  annually.  Before  I  came  to  this 
locality  I  held  the  popular  opinion  that  this  Irie 
required  moisture,  but,  in  face  of  the  proof  here 
afforded  that  it  grows  well  and  flowers  profusely 


A    DISTINCT   AND    0NCOMMON    FRITILLARY    (F.  SEWERZOWI). 


and,  in  spite  of  preventatives,  spread  to  all  kinds 
in  a  short  time.  The  Teas  suS'ered  least,  but 
the  Hon.  EHith  Gifford  and  Mme.  Berard  were 
badly  attt^cked.  Last  summer,  about  the  same 
time  (August),  I  spraypd  with  the  soft  soap  and 
sulphur  mixture.  Yet,  directly  recourse  was  had 
to  the  water-tap  and  tank,  mildew  appeared.  In 
both  these  instances  the  ground  was  allowed  to 
get  fairly  dry  before  watring.  In  the  coming 
season  I  intend  to  mulch,  never  allow  the  soil  to 
get  dry,  water  with  tepid  water  only,  and 
ppray,  part  with  sulphur,  part  with  Izal,  and 
part  with  potassium  sulphide.  My  soils  are : 
Heavy  loam  and  gravelly  loam  on  gravel ; 
sandy  loam,  deep  ;  and  free  loam  on  sand.  Still, 
all  appear  to  suffer  alike,  differing  only  in 
degree.     The  process  of  exhaustion  seems  to  be 
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the  surer  way  of  overcoming  this  difficulty,  and 
perhaps  some  of  your  numerous  readers  who  are 
Rose-lovers  will  be  generous  enough  to  make 
similar  and  other  tests,  so  that  results  will  not  be 
derived  from  one  or  two  isolated  instances.     D. 


JOTTINGS    ABOUT    KOSES. 

(Continued  from  page  11!. J 

On  Stocks. — The  Briar. 

Since  the  inferiority  of  the  Manetti  stock  has 
been  proved,  there  has  been  pretty  complete 
unanimity  tbatimost  Teas  and  Hybrid  Teas  are 
best  on  the  Briar,  whether  as  cuttings,  seedlings, 
or  standards.  The  authorities  are  divided  on  the 
question  as  to  which  of  the  first  two  makes  the 
better  stock,  but  I  fancy  this  is  rather  a  matter  of 
splitting  hairs,  as  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  see 
any.differencein  the  nurseries  between  the  growth 
of  Teas  on  the  Briar  cutting  and  Teas  on  the  seed- 
ling'^Briar.     I  have  always  favoured  the  seedling 


Briar  myself,  because  for  a  long  time  now  my  Roees 
have  had  to  be  grown  on  a  light  and  very  warm 
soil  which  does  not  conserve  moisture  for  any 
length  of  time.  The  Briar  cutting  is  not  quite 
so  vigorous  as  the  seedling,  because  it  does  not 
go  so  far  afield  for  moisture,  which  is  the  chief 
desideratum  here. 

The  advice  usually  tendered  when  planting 
Roses  on  seedling  Briar  is  to  spread  the  roots  out 
horizontally  and  bend  the  tap-root,  so  that  it  does 
not  continue  on  its  downward  course.  In  con- 
versation with  a  neighbour  whose  garden  is 
situated  on  the  same  soil  as  that  in  which  I  grow 
most  of  my  plants,  he  enquired  my  opinion  as  to 
whether  this  was  really  sound  advice  for  those 
who  have  to  deal  with  soils  that  dry  quickly,  or 
whether  it  would  not  be  better  to  allow  some  of 

I  the  longest  roots  of  the  stock  to  be  planted  at  the 
depth  which  they  had  attained  before  removal. 
In    the  pamphlet  entitled    "Hints  on   Planting 

1  Roses,"  published  by  the  National  Rose  Society, 
this  aspect  of  the  subject  is  only  just   touched 


ONE   OF  THE   BARLY-rLOWERING   .JUNO   IRISES   (l.  SI.NDJARBNSIS). 


upon.  |Mr.  Foster-Melliar,  however,  makes  a 
strong  pronouncement  on  it,  and  I  cannot  do 
better  than  quote  what  he  says,  word  for 
word : 

"  Comparatively  shallow  planting,  especially  if 
the  Roses  are  going  to  be  cultivated  and  not 
neglected,  is  a  great  secret  of  success.  A  good 
piece  of  advice  is  to  mark  the  line  of  soil  upon 
the  plant,  and  be  careful  not  to  cover  it  deeper 
than  it  was  before  ;  and  a  had  one  is  to  plant 
deeper  in  light  soil  to  avoid  the  drought.  The 
principle  of  shallow  planting  and  dependence  on 
horizontal  surface-roots  is  well  understood  by 
gardeners  in  the  case  of  fruit  trees  ;  they  will 
take  much  pains  to  cut  the  tap-roots,  and  will 
even  lift  the  roots  of  their  Vines,  Peach,  and 
other  trees  if  they  prove  unfruitful,  lay  them  in 
again  nearer  the  surface,  and  encourage  them  by 
all  means  in  their  power  to  remain  there.  They 
know  that  the  produce  of  tap-roots  is  gross  wood 
without  flowers,  and  that  fibrous  surface-roots 
must  be  looked  to  for  flowers  and  fruitfulness  ; 
yet  some  recommend  the  seedling  Briar  as  a  stock 
because  it  roots  deeper,  although  we  surely  want 
flowers,  not  gross  wood  alone,  from  the  Rose  aa 
well  as  the  fruit  tree.  In  planting,  therefore, 
spread  the  roots  out  horizontally.     .     .     ." 

Now  in  my  own  case  I  have  never  pursued  any 
other  plan  than  that  recommended  here  by  Mr. 
Foster-Melliar.     Numbers  of  my  rosarian  friends 
bud  their  Roses  on  seedling  Briars  which  have 
only  once  been  transplanted,  and  this  only  from 
the  seedling  bed,  and  the  plants  thus  formed  are 
permanently  left  just  where  they  were  budded, 
without  any  ill  effects  as  far  as  I  have  seen.     If 
one's  ground  is  in  good  order,  and  has  been  deeply 
trenched,  I  do  not  for  one  moment  believe  that 
the     deep     roots     of     the 
seedling      Briar    will    pro- 
duce "gross  wood  without 
blossom."    Certainly,    as 
far  as  the  Teas  and  Hybrid 
Teas  are  concerned,  we  can 
only    keep     the    plants    in 
health  by  constantly  secur- 
ing strong  basal  growths  and 
cutting  out  the  oldest  wood 
all  the  time.     My  aim   and 
object    in  planting  on   our 
hot,    shallow     soil      is      to 
secure  some  nice  fibrous  roots 
near  the  surface  and   allow 
the  main  roots  to  run  below 
them  at  a  considerable  depth. 
The  top  roots  are  the  first 
to  assimilate  the  light  dress- 
ings   of    chemical,  or   doses 
of  liquid,    manure    which   I 
always   give    to   my   plants 
at  frequent  intervals.     But 
these  roots  fare  badly  during 
such  a  drought  as  we  had 
last  season,  when  the  ground 
was   dry    from   6  inches  to 
1     foot    down,    in    spite    of 
repeated  hoeings.    The  roots 
running    at   a   deeper    level 
constitute  the  staying  power 
of  the  plants,   as   they  are 
the    last   to    feel    excessive 
drought.     After   all,   ample 
moisture  is   the  Alpha  and 
Omega  of    Rose   cultivation,    and   directly    the 
plants  begin  to  suifer  from  drjness  at  the  root, 
growth  and,  of  courEe,  the  production  of  flowers 
cease  immediatel}'. 

Mr.  Fcster-Melliar's  statement  about  the  seed- 
ling Briar  producing  wood  at  the  expense  of 
flowers  is  entirely  disproved  at  the  prcEent  day, 
because  probably  two-thirds  of  the  best  bloomB 
at  any  National  Rose  Society  show  are  cut  from 
plants  worked  upon  seedling  Briars  whose  roots 
have  never  been  disturbed  since  they  were 
transplanted  from  the  seed-bed. 

A.  R.  Goodwin. 
The  Elm",   Kidderminster. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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THE    JUNO    IRISES. 

IRIS  SINDJAKENSIS  belongs 
to  a  group  of  the  genus  to  which  has 
been  given  the  name  Juno  Irises,  the 
moat  familiar  members  of  which  are 
I.  alata  and  I.  persica.  They  are  all 
bulbous,  and  are  most  abundant  in 
Asia  Minor,  Persia,  and  Turkestan.  The 
Western  representative  of  the  group  is  I. 
alata,  which  is  found  in  Southern  Spain  and 
Algiers.  I.  sindjarensis  is  a  native  of  Meso- 
potamia. It  is  quite  hardy  in  this  country, 
and  on  a  warm,  sunny  border  will  often  open 
its  flowers  in  February,  although  March  is 
the  normal  flowering  time.  The  bulb  is 
large,  and  produces  a  stem  about  1  foot  high, 
bearing  several  glossy  green  distichous  leaves, 
which  gradually  taper  to  a  sharp  point. 
Three  or  four  flowers  are  borne  on  each  stem 
in  succession,  and  possess  a  Vanilla-like 
fragrance.  The  whole  flower  is  blue  in  the 
centre,  becoming  paler  towards  the  tips  of 
the  segments,  with  a  faint  ridge  of  yellow 
along  the  blade,  which  has  darker  veins.  A 
pale  variety  of  this  species  is  known  as  I. 
assyriaca,  which  is  a  vigorous  plant,  grovving 
under  favourable  conditions  18  inches  high, 
and  bearing  numerous  flowers  on  each  stem. 
Both  are  well  worth  growing  on  account  of 
their  earliness  and  hardiness.  It  is  true  that 
the  flowers  are  often  spoiled  by  frost  and 
heavy  rains,  but  this  applies  to  many  other 
early-flowering  plants.  An  interesting  hybrid 
between  I.  sindjarensis  x  persica  has  been 
raised  by  C.  G.  van  Tubergen,  jun.,  and  is 
called  I.  sind-pers.  It  has  porcelain  blue 
flowers,  with 
black  -  tinged 
falls  and  a 
golden  orange 
crest.  The 
whole  of  the 
Juno  group 
form  a  fasci- 
nating set  of  £  ,^P^  \ 
plants,  and  a  *  '' 
collection  of 
them  planted 
on  a  warm 
border    will 

provide  a  succession  of  charming  and  beauti- 
ful flowers  in  the  spring,  ranging  from  the 
early  I.  stenophylla  in  January  to  I.  caucasica, 
I.  persica,  I.  orchioides,  and  others  in  March 
and  April.  W.  I. 


soon  found  that  the  plants  were  none  the 
worse.  Annual  division  and  repotting  of 
the  bulbs  are  imperative,  as  if  left  the  second 
year  in  the  same  pots,  a  weakly  growth  and 
poor  flower-spikes  are  the  result.  Each  pot 
of  flowering  bulbs  of  the  old  Lachenalia 
tricolor  annually  produces  a  colony  of  small 


the  plants  or  in  a  cut  state,  if  an  occasional 
change  of  water  is  given  them.  A  mixture 
of  loam,  old  Mu.shroom  manure,  and  grit 
forms  a  suitable  compost,  good  drainage  being 
necessary,  as  in  spring  the  plants  require 
abundance  of  water.  The  new  Lachenalia 
illustrated,  called  Brightness,  was  raised  by 
Mr.  F.  W.  Moore,  Botanic  Gardens,  Glaa- 
nevin,  who  exhibited  before  the  Royal  Horti- 
cultural Society  on  the  1.3th  ult.  It  is  a  bold 
and  .showy  flower,  pale  orange  -  coloured 
tinged  with  reddish  crimson  at  the  mouth. 
It  received  an  award  of  merit.       T.  W.  W. 


THE    GREENHOUSE. 


THE    LACHENALIAS. 

IACHENALIAS  are  charming  bulbous 
plants  for  the  greenhouse.  They 
may  either  be  grown  in  pots,  pans, 
or  baskets.  The  bulbs  should  be 
-^  potted  in  August  in  a  sandy  soil 
and  kept  in  a  frame  until  cold 
weather  sets  in.  Then  they  should  be  brought 
into  the  greenhouse,  placing  them,  if  possible, 
on  a  shelf  near  the  glass.  Take  care  not  to 
expose  them  to  draughts,  or  the  leaves  may 
be  disfigured.  Coolness  is  one  essential 
point  in  the  successful  culture  of  these 
bulbous  plants,  the  cause  of  failure  with  so 
many  being  coddling.  The  plants  under  my 
charge  were  standing  in  cold  frames  when 
an  unexpected  severe  frost  came,  and  the 
foliage  and  soil  in  the  pots  were  frozen  quite 
hard.  I  was  afraid  that  the  after-growth 
and  blooming  would  be  affected  by  it,  but  I 


TWO-YEAR-OLD  CYCLAMEN. 
Perhaps  it  will  be  of  some  interest  to  the  readers 
of  The  Garden  to  give  my  experience  in  grow- 
ing two-year-old  CyclameD  corms.  From  the 
seed  sown  in  August  of  the  previous  year  I  had 
the  best  colours  saved  to  flower  a  second  year. 
After  the  flowering  period  the  plants  were  rested 
in  a  cold  frame,  though,  of  course,  the  corms 
were  not  allowed  to  shrivel.  The  first  week  in 
.July   they   were    shaken  out  and   potted   up  in 

6-inch     pots    in 
a      mixture     of 
loam,     lea  f  ■ 
mould,     and 
sand,     together 
with    a   little 
brick  rubble.     I 
find  Cyclamen 
are  very  fond  of 
the     latter     in- 
gredient.    They 
were  then  placed 
in  a  temperature 
of  6.5°  on  a  shelf 
close  to  the  glass, 
shaded,  and 
syringed.    After 
the    plants   had 
made    growths 
2     inches     long 
they     were    re- 
moved     to    a 
frame      and 
gradually    ex- 
posed to  the  air. 
They  were  kept 
syringed    and 
shaded  from  the 
sun   during    the 
hottest     p    rt 
of  the  day.     About  the  third  week  in  September 
they  were  taken  in  and  placed  in  a  temperature 
of  from  45°  to  50"  and  fumigated  with  XL  All 
for  two  consecutive  nights.     I  have  now  a  batch 
of  plants  in  6-inch  pots,  grown  as  I  have  stated, 
with  seventy -five  blooms  on  a  plant.     The  foliage, 
too,  comes  better  the  second  year,  and  is  prettily 
marked.      I    feel    sure  if  any  readers  of    The 
Garden   will    only   flower   their  Cyclamen   the 
second    year    they    will   be   rewarded    with    an 
abundance  of  blooms.  W.   R.  Cox. 

Barton  Court  Gardens,  Kinibury. 


THE   NEW   LACHENALIA    BRIGHTNESS. 
{A  valuable  greenhouse  plant.) 

offsets,  which,  if  potted  up  and  grown  on 
under  good  treatment  the  second  year,  will 
flower  well  the  third.  Lachenalia  Nelsoni 
is  one  of  the  finest  of  all.  More  recently- 
introduced  varieties  are  likely  to  become 
very  popular.  Lachenalias  are  not  grown 
so  much  as  they  deserve  to  be,  as,  in  addition 
to  the  beauty  and  general  usefulness  of  the 
flowers,  they  last  such  a  long  time,  either  on 


PRIMULA    KEWENSIS. 

Your  correspondent  "A.  0."  mentions  that  this 
hybrid  Primrose  comes  true  from  seeds.  That 
information  comes  as  a  surprise,  as  I  had  been 
led  to  believe  that  it  was  a  pure  Mule,  or  infertile, 
as  true  hybrids  commonly  are.  I  learnt  so  much 
from  those  recently  engaged  in  its  production 
very  largely.  Did  this  non-fertility  apply  to  the 
earlier  plants,  and,  if  so,  has  continued  propaga- 
tion by  division  now  induced  fertility  ?  Naturally, 
it  would  be  well  that  the  point  should  be  made 
clear,  lest  Primula  floribunda  be  put  on  the 
market  for  P.  kewensis.  It  may  be  that  "  A.  O.," 
in  referring  to  the  hybrid  coming  true  from  seed, 
meant  only  the  seedlings  produced  from  the  hand- 
made cross  at  Kew  with  the  assumed  parents  of 
P.  kewensis,  subsequently  to  the  introduction  to 
commerce  of  that  hybrid.  A.  Dean. 
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GARD6NING      FOR      B6GINN6RS, 


PROPAGATION  BY  GRAFTING.— 
Tongue  or  Whip  Orafling. — X,  Stock 
with  the  top  cut  off  to  the  distance 
from  ground  at  which  the  scion 
is  to  be  affixed  ;  (m)  point  of  inserting 
knife  opposite  a  bud  ;  {v)  point  of 
bringing  out  knife  in  making  gently  sloping  cut 
about  half  an  inch  above  the  bud  ;  (»')  bud.  Y. 
Stock  sliced  ;  (x)  slip  made  upwards  to  correspond 
with  the  slanting  cut  of  the  scion  at  least  on  one 
side.  Z.  Stock  tongued  ;  {y)  tongue  made  by 
a  slanting  cut  downwards  and  inclining  inwards, 
a  piece  of  wood  being  removed  by  a  vertical  cut 
from  the  top,  thus  taking  out  a  wedge-like  piece 
of  wood  (not  necessary  in  small  stocks  and 
ordinary  scions),  and  so  forming  a  tongue  pointing 
upwards.  A.  Scion  or  well-matured  shoot  of 
previous  year's  growth  of  the  desired  variety  ; 
(i)  slanting  cut  from  2  inches  to  3  inches  long  ; 
(a)  lowest  bud  removed  ;  {]>)  buds  left  for  vigorous 
stock  ;  (c)  buds  left  for  a  strong  stock  ;  (rf)  buds 
left  for  a  weak  stock.  B  Scion  sliced ;  (e)  slanting 
cut  made  inwards  at  the  upper  edge  of  the  cut 
about  an  eighth  to  a  quarter  of  an  inch  deep,  and 
slanting  exactly  the  same  as  the  top  of  the  stock  on 
which  it  is  to  rest ;  remove  the  small  portion  of 
wood  with  an  upward  cut ;  when  the  cut  portion 
of  the  scion  is  placed  against  the  cut  part  of  the 
stock  they  must  fit  exactly,  at  least  on  one  side. 
C.  Scion  tongued  ;  tongue  made  by  a  slanting  cut 
upwards  and  exactly  fitting  the  cleft  of  the  stock, 
though  rather  less  than  greater  in  width,  but 
precisely  the  same  in  length.  D.  Scion  attached  : 
(g)  tongue  in  cleft  of  stock  ;  {n)  bark  of  stock  and 
scion  exactly  coinciding,  at  least  on  one  side,  thus 
bringing  the  inner  barks  together.  E  Seion  and 
stock  tied  and  clayed  ;  (i)  material  (matting  or 
rafiii)  binding  the  scion  and  stock  firmly  together  ; 
ij)  section  of  claying  material  to  make  junction 
air-tight  (some  use  grafting  wax).  Subsequently 
keep  the  clay  or  wax  effective,  and  loosen  the 
ligature  when  the  scion  has  made  about  6  inches 
of  growth,  then  place  a  stick  close  to  the  tree, 
tying  the  stock  and  scion  to  the  stick  so  that  no 
wind  can  move  it.  Whip  grafting  is  sometimes 
performed  without  a  tongue,  the  scion  being 
prepared  as  shown  at  B,  and  the  stock  as  shown 
at  Y,  and  the  two  joined  together  as  at  D,  but 
without  the  tongue.  Then  bind  securely  together, 
as  at  E,  and  cover  with  clay  or  wax  ;  this  is 
termed  "  Splice  Grafting,"  and  preferred  by  some 
as  not  weakening  stock  and  scion  so  much  as  in 
tongue  grafting. 

Clfjt  Grafting. — F.  Scion  ;  {k)  wedge-shaped 
cut  2  inches  or  3  inches  long,  a  little  thinner  on 
the  inner  side  opposite  the  bud,  in  order  to  ensure 
close  contact  of  the  bark  where  the  scion  and 
stock  join.  G.  Stock,  top  of  a  trunk  or  branch, 
with  scions  inserted  ;  {I)  cleft  made  by  chisel  and 
mallet  right  across  trunk  or  branch,  the  chisel  or 
a  wedge  being  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  cleft  to 
keep  it  open  while  the  scions  are  inserted  ;  (m) 
scions  properly  placed,  always  on  one  side  of  the 
cleft  so  that  the  inner  bark  is  in  contact  with  the 
inner  bark  of  the  stock  the  whole  length  of  the 
scion  ,  this  is  important,  as  if  set  a  little  too  far 
out  or  a  little  too  far  in,  failure  must  result. 
The  wedge  must  be  withdrawn  carefully  so  as 
not  to  displace  the  scions.  H.  Cleft  grafting 
completed  ;  binding  of  soft  tarred  string  and 
grafting  wax  ;  completely  cover  the  cleft  at  the 
top  and  down  the  sides  as  low  as  the  stock  is 
split.  The  scions  for  cleft  grafting  may  be  as 
thick  as  the  finger,  and  of  wood  two  years  old  or 
more.  They  must  be  clean  and  healthy,  and  have 
two  or  three  buds  clear  abnve  the  stock.  Cleft 
grafting  is  suitable  for  stocks  over  1  inch  in 
diameter,    upon    which    whip    grafting    cannot 


SIMPLE      HINTS. 

conveniently  be  performed.  The  main  stem  of  a 
tree  can  be  successfully  operated  upon,  but  it  is 
better  to  make  use  of  branches  rather  than  graft 
when  the  trunks  of  the  trees  are  of  large  size, 
grafting  them  at  about  1  foot  or  15  inches 
from  the  main  stem.  Three  to  five  branches 
worked  with  two  or  three  scions  each,  either 
by  this  or  by  crown  grafting,  form  good  heads, 
and   come   into  bearing  in  two  or   three   years. 

Croion  Orafting. — I.  Scion,  about  6  inches 
long,  of  well-matured  wood  of  previous  year's 
growth  with  three  plump  wood  buds  at  the  upper 
end,  lower  part  cut  in  a  slanting  direction 
2  inches  to  3  inches  long,  the  same  as  the  whip 
graft  ;  (?)  shoulder  to  fit  top  of  stock.  J.  Scions 
fixed  ;  (r)  slit  down  through  the  bark  in  a  smooth 
pirt,  2  inches  long ;  («)  scions  inserted  in  the 
stock,  a  hard  wood  wedge  being  used,  shaped 
like  the  scion,  but  rather  smaller ;  raise  the 
bark  and  insert  the  wedge  in  the  centre  of 
the  cut  at  the 
top  between 
the  bark  and 
wood  and  push 
it  down  about 
half  an  inch 
less  than  the 
cut  part  of  the 
scion;  into 
this  opening 
the  scion  is 
pushed,  keep- 
ing the  cut 
part  next  the 
wood  of  the 
stock  and 
pushed  down 
so  as  to  rest 
by  the  shoul- 
der on  the 
top  of  the 
stock;  (i ) 
binding  of 
matting  or 
raffia.  K . 
Claying  ;  (u) 
clay  brought 
over  crown  of 
stock  and  ex- 
tended down- 
wards so  as  to 
cover  the  slit 
parts  of  the 
bark.  Crown 
or  rind  graft- 
ing is  easily 
pe  rform  e  d, 
but  the  scions 

[  ire  liable  to 
displace- 
ment  by  wind 
and  other  vio- 
lence, hence 
the    grafts 

1  m  u  s  t      be 

!  secured    to    a 

I  stick  fastened 
to  the  trunk 
or  branch 
until  they 
have  a  strong 
hold.  Usually 
the  best  time 
for  grafting  in 
the  South  of 
England  is 
from  the 
middle    of 


March  to  April ;  in  the  North,  the  first  fortnight 
of  April.  Young  stocks,  as  a  rule,  are  ready  to 
graft  ten  days  to  a  fortnight  before  old  trees.  It 
is  better  to  graft  trees  late  than  too  early  ;  do  not 
graft  until  the  sap  is  flowing  freely  in  the  stock. 
Stocks  should  be  cut  before  the  sap  rises,  or  some 
time  in  advance  of  the  operati'in,  and  near  the 
points  where  the  grafts  are  to  be  inserted. 

Bulbs  after  Flowering  in  Pots  and  Boxes. — 
The  usual  forcing  bulbs  are  now  very  cheap,  and 
large  growers  do  not  find  it  pay  to  take  pains 
with  the  old  bulbs  after  flowering  ;  but  with  care 
during  the  ripening  process  they  might  be  made 
to  flower  a  second  season.  We  grow  a  lot  of 
D  iffodils  in  boxes  for  cutting,  and  when  ripened 
t  S  the  best  are  selected  and  boxed  again  the 
second  season,  the  others  being  planted  out  where 
there  is  room  among  shrubs  and  fruit  trees,  and 
a  considerable  number  of  them  flower.  Uyacinths 
are  treated  in  the  same  way,  except  the  Roman 
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varieties,  which  with  us  have  not  been  of  much 
use ;  neither  have  Tuberoses  much  value  after 
flowering. 

Planting  the  Forced  Bulbs  among  Roses. — 
Many  of  my  amateur  friends  plant  the  bulba 
when  they  have  flowered  in  the  greenhouse  round 
the  edges  of  the  Rose  beds,  where  they  flower 
well  for  years,  yielding  many  sweet  flowers  for 
cutting.  I  have  seen  the  same  course  adopted 
with  bulbs.  Rhododendrons,  Kalmias,  and  other 
American  shrubs,  and  the  top-dressing  usually 
given  to  the  beds  of  Rhododendrons  suits  the 
bulba,  which  should  be  planted  in  masses  of  one 
colour. 

Pnining  Open-air  Vines. — Of  late  years  open- 
air  Vines  have  been  much  neglected,  especially 
in  the  matter  of  pruaing,  both  in  summer  and 
later.  As  regards  what  is  termed  winter  pruning, 
all  Vines  should  be  pruned  as  soon  as  the  leaves 
fall,  and  if  the  Vines  are  to  be  kept  in  a  healthy, 
fruitful  condition,  encouragement  should  be 
given  to  young  rods.  Give  the  Vines  a  chance 
to  renew  themselves  from  the  base,  or  wherever 
young  rods  start  away.  This,  of  course,  involves 
the  removal  of  an  old  rod  occasionally,  and  so 
constant  improvement  is  poss '  ble. 

Spur-pruning  Vines  means  cutting  back  the 
laterals  on  each  side  of  the  main  rods  to  one  or 
two  buds  or  eyes.  Open-air  Grapes  usually  bear 
freely  enough,  so  there  is  no  fear  that  close 
pruning  will  mean  a  short  crop,  and  the  size  of 
bunch  and  berry  can  be  increased  by  feeding. 
Unfortunately,  very  few  open-air  Vines  have 
anything  given  to  them  beyond  what  is  contained 
in  the  natural  soil,  and  the  Vines  are  usually 
planted  without  any  preparation  of  the  border. 
If  the  Vines  were  cultivated,  the  roots  nourished, 
and  the  branches  pruned  and  regulated,  there 
would  be  a  change  for  the  better. 


TOWN  GARDENING. 
Vigorous  Climbing  Roses. — It  is  always  a  great 
pleasure  to  see  climbing  Roses  growing  strongly 
and  to  watch  the  vigorous  shoots  as  they  rapidly 
make  their  way  to  the  top  of  the  pole  or  arch. 
Two  of  the  finest,  most  vigorous  growers  are 
Polyantha  grandiflora  and  Conrad  F.  Me;er. 
They  are  perhaps  really  too  rampant  for  the 
small  garden,  but,  nevertheless,  I  am  planting 
them  in  mine.  One  always  wishes  to  have  a  pole 
or  arch  as  quickly  covered  as  possible ;  even  if 
the  Rosea  become  too  crowded  one  can  usually 
find  some  means  of  training  the  shoots  in  new 
directions.  If,  for  instance,  the  arch  or  poles 
are  covered,  and  the  Rose  shows  by  its  rampant 
shoots  that  it  needs  more  space  in  which  to  grow, 
it  is  an  easy  matter  to  join  the  poles  together  by 
means  of  cross  pieces,  and  so  eventually  form  an 
arbour  perhaps,  or,  in  the  case  of  the  arch,  to 
erect  another  one  by  the  side  of  it.  If  one  cannot 
afibrd  to  make  a  pergola  all  at  once,  it  is  rather 
a  good  plan  to  do  as  I  am  doing — to  make  it  a 
little  at  a  time.  The  first  year  I  simply  erected 
poles  ;  the  next  year  I  fixed  cross  pieces  of  wood 
from  the  top  of  one  pole  to  the  top  of  the  next, 
and  so  on  until  I  had  a  series  of  square  arches 
As  soon  as  the  Roses  have  covered  these,  I  shall 
consider  the  matter  of  having  other  cross  pieces 
from  the  poles  on  one  side  to  those  on  the  other, 
thus  crossing  the  pathway  and  completing  the 
pergola.  When  one  starts  growing  climbing 
Roses  with  nothing  but  poles  for  them  to  climb 
upon,  it  is  astonishing  how  soon  one  finds 
it  necessary  to  extend  the  woodwork  ard 
complete  the  pergola  or  arbour,  or  whatever 
design  is  preferred. 

The  Beit  Varieties. — The  varieties  of  climbing 
Roses  are  now  so  numerous  that  it  is,  of  course, 
impossible  to  choose  half-a-dozen,  or  even  a 
dozen,  and  say  that  they  are  the  best.  The  eorts 
I  shall  mention  are  those  which  I  have  planted 
in  a  small  suburban  garden,  so  that  I  am  writing 


of  their  behaviour  there  only.  ()(  those  I  have 
none  is  better  than  Djrothy  Perkins  ;  this  is  a 
slender-growing  R  ise,  wiih  rich  dark  green  leaves 
and  bearing  clusters  of  lovely  pink  flowers. 
Some  of  the  shoots  grow  6  feet  or  8  feet  or  even 
more  in  cne  season,  and  the  next  produce  a  pro- 
fusion of  blossom.  This  is  a  Rose  that  all 
suburban  gardeners  should  possess.  The  pale 
yellow  or  cream  coloured  Auguate  Barbier  is 
another  Rose  of  similar  growth  ;  it  grows  just  as 
freely  as  Dorothy  Perkins,  but  does  not  make 
such  a  brilliant  display  owing  to  the  quieter 
colouring  of  its  flowers.  Rmqc  Olga  de  Wur- 
temburg  is  a  grand  climbing  Rjse  ;  id  bears  large 
bright  red  flowers  that  make  a  delightful  show. 
It  is  a  good  grower  and  a  splendid  R  jse  for  the 
beginner.  Aim^a  Vibert,  F^licit^  Porp^tue,  and 
Mme.  Abel  Oiirricire  are  three  beautiful  white 
climbing  R  )ses  ;  all  grow  and  flower  freely.  The 
last  is,  perhaps,  the  most  beautiful  of  the  three. 
A  Rose  called  Claire  Jacquier,  which  bears 
bunches  of  pretty  buflf-ooloured  flowers,  although 
it  has  the  reputation  of  not  being  very  hardy, 
has  done  splendidly  with  me.  It  made  a  strong 
shoot  last  year  more  than  8  feet  long.  Other 
climbing  Roses  I  should  recommend  for  the 
suburban  garden  are  Crimson  Rambler,  Laucht- 
stern,  Longworth  Rimbler,  and  Flora.  Climbing 
Souvenir  de  la  Malmaison  and  Reine  Marie 
Henriette  grow  splendidly,  but  each  has  its 
drawbacks.  The  flowers  of  the  former  are  apt  to 
come  with  green  centres,  and  the  colour  of  the 
latter,  a  purplish  red,  is  not  pirticularly  pleas- 
ing. I  do  not  think  the  old  Gloire  de  Dijon  is  a 
particularly  good  Rose  for  the  beginner,  for  it 
often  gets  bare  at  the  base,  and  unless  carefully 
pruned  it  soon  becomes  a  collection  of  bare 
arowths  with  a  few  flowers  at  the  top  of  each. 
Now  there  are  so  many  beautiful  Rdscs  that  will 
grow  in  the  open  garden,  I  advise  those  with 
small  gardens  to  plant  fruit  trees  against  the 
walls  and  train  the  lioses  over  arches,  poles,  and 
pillars. 


PRIMULAS  &   CYCLAMEN. 

NoTKS  FROM  Reading. 

PRIMULAS      and      Cyclamen  !       How 


welcome  and  how  indispensable  are 
these  spring  flowers,  even  in  the 
smallest  greenhouse,  and  how  dull 
the  earlv  spring  would  be  without 
them.  While  the  Daffodils  that  soon 
shall  make  the  garden  gay  are  just  peeping 
through  the  damp,  cold  ground,  the  Primulas 
and  Cyclamen  make  greenhouses  and  conserva- 
tories a  feast  of  dainty  colour.  The  Primula  is 
more  indispensable  now  than  ever  before,  for  the 
word  Primula  to-day  denotesquite  a  different  plant 
from  that  of  years  ago.  The  flowers  then  were  small 
and  insignificant,  of  poor  and  limited  colouring, 
and  sparsely  produced.  The  hybridist,  the  skilled 
worker  among  the  flowers,  has  changed  all  this, 
and  a  visit  to  a  representative  collection  of 
Primulas. to-dav,  such  as  that  of  Messrs.  Satton 
and  Sons  at  Reading,  serves  to  show  what  a 
veritable  transformation  has  been  effected.  Now 
we  have  large  flowers  of  delightful  form  and  almost 
endless  colouring  freely  produced  by  vigorous 
plants.  The  illustration  on  the  next  page  shows  a 
house  of  some  of  Messrs.  Sutton's  latest  triumphs 
with  the  Chinese  Primula.  Here  are  colours  and 
shades  of  colour  that  must  surely  please  the  most 
fastidious,  while  those  who  prefer  a  more  graceful 
plant  need  but  peep  into  the  adjoining  house,  and 
they  will  see  the  lovely  Star  Primulas,  their 
elegant  stellate  blossoms  opening  gracefully  in 
tier  above  tier  from  the  uprising  stem.  At 
Reading  one  realises  what  a  host  in  itself  the 
Primula  is  in  its  various  forms  ;  there  is  so  great 
a  variety  that  one  might  grow  a  houseful  of  them 
and  find  it  to  contain  more  of  interest  and  attrac- 
tion than  a  collection  of  miscellaneous  plants.  And 
how  accommodating,  too,  is  this  favourite  plant. 
One  would  hardly  credit  the  statement,  if  one 
were  not  assured  of  its  verity,  that  practically  all 


Messrs.  Sutton's  Primulas,  of  which  those  shown 
in  the  illustration  are  typical  plants,  are  only  five 
and  six  months  old,  grown  irom  seed  sown  in 
August  and  September  last.  What  other  plant 
would  make  such  a  display  at  this  season  of  the 
year  within  so  short  a  time  from  the  sowing  of 
the  seed  '!  I  know  of  none.  Consider  with  this 
that  the  Primula  needs  little  artificial  hnat  for 
its  cultivation,  and  one  must  admit  that  it  is  an 
ideal  greenhouse  flower  for  early  spring.  If  one 
wishes  to  have  larger  plants,  it  is,  of  course, 
necessary  to  sow  seed  earlier  in  the  year.  To 
have  them  so  finely  in  flower  within  such  a  short 
time  says  a  good  deal  for  the  skilful  treatment 
they  receive  at  Reading,  but  they  are  an  object- 
lesson,  and  show  what  can  be  done. 

One  of  the  fiaesc  Primulas  at  Reading  is  The 
Daohess,  raised  by  Messrs.  Satton  and  Sons  a  few 
years  ago.  It  is  a  strikingly-handsome  Primula, 
and  peculiarly  attractive.  I  eay  "peculiarly" 
advisedly,  for  in  all  other  typfs  of  the  Chioese 
Primula,  if  the  flower  is  coloured,  the  centre 
is  paler  than  the  margin,  or,  in  other  words,  the 
colouring  deepens  towards  the  edge  of  the  flower. 
Iq  The  Dachess  Primula  the  reverse  is  the  case, 
for  the  rich  rise  colouring  clusters  round  the  eye, 
or  centre,  of  the  bloom,  and  renders  it  especially 
attractive,  although  at  first  one  may  bo  unable 
exactly  to  locate  or  defioe  the  attraction.  The 
Duchess  is  thought  so  highly  of  by  Messrs. 
Sutton  and  Sons  that  they  are  now  using  it 
largely  as  a  parent  for  cross  fertilising,  and  soon 
we  may  be  able  to  obtain  a  e»ries  of  Primulas  in 
a  variety  of  colours  known  as  The  Dachess  strain. 

Crimson  King,  the  darkest  of  all  Primulas,  is  a 
general  favourite,  perhaps  because  its  warm 
crimson  colouring  calls  to  mind  the  old  Clove 
Carnation,  and  that  it  comes  early  into  flower 
and  lasts  in  beauty  a  long  time.  The  lovely  white 
flowers  of  Pearl,  a  favourite  for  twenty  years  or 
more,  are  almost  as  familiar  in  the  greenhouse  as 
Daisies  on  the  lawn,  and  are  as  welcome  to  gar- 
deners in  spring  as  Daisies  to  children  in  summer. 

Reading  Blue,  so  far  the  bluest  of  blue 
Primulas,  and  Cambridge  Blue,  a  flower  that  is 
true  to  its  name,  are  so  distinct  from  the  white 
and  shades  of  red  and  crimson  and  carmine  that 
everyone  should  grow  them.  To  exhaust  the  list 
of  varieties  would  take  uiuch  time  and  spac. 
There  are  Fern-leaved  and  round-leaved,  white 
and  coloured,  single  and  double,  giant  and  those 
of  moderate  size.  All  are  gathered  together  in 
Sutton's  Reading  trial  grounds,  where  they  fill 
house  after  house,  lovely  masses  of  rich  colouring 
and  pleasant  greenery. 

But  what  shall  wo  say  of  the  Siar  Primulas, 
which  combine  many  of  the  bright  colours  of  the 
large-flowered  sorts  with  a  habit  of  growth 
that  makes  each  plant  a  model  of  grace  and 
elegant  beauty  '!  And  how  long  they  remain  in 
flower  !  Before  one  tier  of  blossoms  has  faded 
another  appears  from  the  lengthening  stem, 
in  its  turn  to  be  succeeded  by  others  ;  and 
so  this  merry  life  goes  on,  never  flowerless  from 
the  opening  of  the  first  to  the  closing  of  the  last 
fair  bloom.  Charmed  as  we  were  with  all  the 
lovely  varieties  of  the  star-flowered  Primula, 
we  admired  none  so  much  as  Ruby  Star,  a 
name  well  chosen,  for  surely  none  other  could 
so  fittingly  describe  this  flower.  It  is  ruby  red, 
either  in  the  sun's  bright  rays,  or  in  that  colder, 
artificial  light  that  often  plays  unkindly  game 
with  colours.  The  Blue  Scar  Primula  has  flowers 
of  a  delicate  porcelain  blue,  which  seem  to 
accentuate  the  elegance  of  the  plant ;  arrange  it 
with  White  Star  or  White  Queen  Star  and  yon 
have  an  association  not  to  be  surpassed  for  clear 
and  tender  colouring  among  Primulas,  and 
possibly  not  among  other  greenhouse  plants. 

To  appraise  the  Cyclamen  at  its  true  value  one 
must  see  plants  of  a  good  strain  well  grown,  a 
strain  such  as  Sutton's  Butterfly,  whose  pure 
white  flowers  arise  in  the  greatest  profusion  above 
prettily-marked  foliage,  each  plant  forming  an 
object  that  compels  admiration,  while  a  group  of 
them  makes  a  picture  that  is  more  readily  appre- 
ciated than  it  is  easy  to  describe.     The  Butterfly 
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strain  does  not  produce  such  large  flowers  as  the 
Giant  Cyclamen,  but  as  if  to  make  up  for  lack 
of  size  they  push  forth  in  almost  extravagant 
profusion.  Cyclamen  Vulcan  blooms  as  freely  as 
the  White  Butterfly,  and  makes  an  admirable 
companion  to  it ;  its  rich  crimson  colouring, 
striking  by  day,  is  not  less  so  under  artificial 
light.  A  peep  into  the  houses  where  the 
Cinerarias  are  grown  gave  us  a  glimpse  of  healthy 
green  leaves  almost  hiding  the  flower-pots  ;  these 
and  the  Calceolarias,  enjoying  to  the  full  as  much 
air  as  the  weather  would  permit,  gave  promise 
of  a  brilliant  future.  T. 


GARDENING     OF 
WEEK. 


THE 


FLOWER-   GARDEN. 

NEW  HARDY  FLOWER  BORDERS, 
made  as  advised  in  The  Garden  of 
.January  13,  will  have  settled  by 
now,  and  may  be  forked  over  and 
levelled.  Now  is  a  good  time  to 
divide  and  plant  many  herbaceous 
plants.  I  do  not  advise  filling  the  borders  with 
plants  at  the  outset,  but  would  rather  do  so  by 
degrees,  choosing  the  most  suitable  time  for  the 
removal  and  division  of  the  particular  class  of 
plants  with  which  you  wish  to  furnish  the 
border. 

1  believe  in  planting  such  things  as  Michaelmas 
Asters.  These  are  excellent,  free-blooming 
plants,  suitable  alike  for  large  or  small  borders, 
as,  from  the  very  large  number  of  species  and 
varieties,  dwarf,  medium,  or  tall,  large  and  small 
flowered,  they  are  specially  adapted  for  brighten- 
ing the  borders  in  autumn.  The  varieties  of 
Novie  Anglise  and  the  tallest  of  Novae  Belgii 
should  be  planted  at  the  back,  the  light,  grace- 
ful, small-flowered  kinds  occupying  positions 
nearer  the  front  of  the  border.  Acris,  all  the 
cordifolius  varieties,  diffusus,  horizontalis,  eri- 
coide3,Linosyris,multifloru8,  Shortii, and  vimineus 
are  some  of  the  prettiest,  whilst  all  the  A  melius 
section,   especially   Riverslea,   are  desirable   for 


their  compact  habit  and  fine,  violet-coloured 
flowers.     Plant 

Helianthus  in  variety,  Helenium  autumnale 
grandiflorum  and  grandicephalum  striatum, 
Heliopsis,  and  Kniphofiis,  of  which  J.  Benary  is 
one  ot  the  best  for  the  back  of  the  border.  The 
colour  is  exceptionally  bright,  while  for  a  group 
in  the  front  Kniphofia  Nelsonii  is  quite  the  best. 
Plant  also  late  Phloxes  and  the  other  autumn- 
flowering  plants.  Endeavour  to  make  groups  by 
using  several  plants  rather  than  dot  them  all  over 
the  border.    Avoid  a  repetition  of  the  same  plant. 

Time  to  Plant — Of  course,  it  is  obvious  in 
the  case  of  new  plants,  also  where  one  has  to  pur- 
chase a  collection  of  herbaceous  plants,  that  the 
months  of  March  and  September  are  the  best  for 
planting  the  respective  kinds.  Still,  where  one 
has  a  good  collection,  and  it  is  a  matter  of  in- 
creasing the  stock  and  planting  up  new  borders, 
or  renovating  old  ones,  the  most  natural  time  to 
move  and  divide  almost  all  herbaceous  plants  is 
directly  after  the  flowering,  as  simultaneously 
with  the  fading  of  the  flower  and  decay  of  the 
stalks  new  roots  are  being  formed  to  build  up 
crowns  for  the  next  year's  flowering.  Do  not 
hesitate  to  divide  and  replant  any  spring  or 
Bummer  flowering  herbaceous  plants  directly  after 
the  flowering  period.  By  planting  only  the 
autumn-flowering  plants  now,  free  use  may  be 
made  of  many  early- flowering  annuals,  to  be 
replaced  by  bulbous  plants,  such  as  English  and 
Spinish  Irises,  Tulips,  Soillas,  &o.,  leaving  plenty 
of  spices  to  be  filled  with  the  various  herbaceous 
plants  in  due  course. 

Gladiolus  and  Hyacinthus  oandicans  may 
also  be  used  freely,  as  herbaceous  plants  can  be 
put  in  amongst  them  without  disturbing  the 
bulbs.  By  following  this  system  it  is  easier  to 
get  colour  arrangements  and  effects  which  are  far 
more  pleasing  than  the  old  arrangement  of  dotting 
plants  at  fixed  distances.  G.  D.  Davison. 

Wextwici:  Gardens,  Norioich, 


FRUIT   GARDEN. 

Lahels. — It  is  important  to  have  each  fruit  tree 
labelled,  unless  a  complete  line  or  section  is 
occupied   by  one  variety,   when,   of    course,  one 


label  will  suffice.  One  of  the  most  durable  labels, 
combined  with  neatness,  is  the  Stratford  Label  ; 
these  labels  are  practically  indestructible,  and  are 
well  adapted  for  wall  trees  and  bush  fruits.  They 
can  also  be  fastened  by  means  of  copper  wire  to 
standard  trees,  but  care  must  be  taken  to  pre- 
vent the  wire  becoming  tight  as  the  branch 
develops.  Very  serviceable  home-made  labels 
may  be  constructed  from  strips  of  lead  about 
three-quarters  of  an  in''h  wide,  and  the  names 
stamped  on  them  by  means  of  steel  types.  The 
types  can  be  had  comparatively  cheap,  and  besides 
the  letters  numbers  might  also  be  procured,  to 
stamp  on  the  year  of  planting  or  any  other  data 
to  be  recorded.  These  homemade  labels  have 
the  advantage  over  the  first-mentioned  for 
standard  trees  that  when  clasped  round  a  branch 
they  will  expand  with  the  shoot,  and  not  injure 
the  bark  by  friction. 

The  Orchard  House  — Where  there  is  suffi- 
cient heac  at  command  to  keep  out  frost  the 
trees  may  now  be  brought  inside.  Any  pruning 
in  the  way  of  regulating  the  growths  should  be 
attended  to,  but  with  established  trees  in  pots 
very  little  winter  pruning  is  necessary.  The 
trees  should  be  carefully  washed  over  with  soapy 
water  (unless  they  have  previously  been  sprayed 
with  the  caustic  solution  recommended  in  an 
earlier  calendar).  Also  wash  the  pots  and  see 
that  the  drainage  is  clear.  It  may  be  necessary 
to  renew  the  drainage  with  clean  crocks.  A 
thorough  soaking  with  lime  water  previous  lo 
turning  them  out  of  the  pots  will  bring  any 
worms  to  the  surlace.  When  arranging  the 
trees  in  the  houses,  any  that  are  considered 
firmly  pot-bound  may  be  dropped  into  clean 
empty  pots  just  large  enough  to  receive  them. 
Let  each  pot  be  placed  on  two  bricks  or  tiles, 
leaving  a  space  between  the  bricks  for  the  free 
outlet  of  water.  Do  not  start  with  a  high  tem- 
perature ;  merely  guard  against  frost  to  begin 
with,  and  admit  air  freely  as  the  temperature 
rises  during  the  day.  The  trees  should  be 
syringed  daily,  or  even  twice  on  bright  days, 
except  when  the  trees  are  in  flower. 

Thinning  Grapes. — The  early  Grapes  are  now 
ready  for  thinning  :  to  thin  Grapes  well  requires 
a   lot   of   practice.      Different   varieties  require 
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different  treatment,  but  the  general  principles 
may  be  set  down  as  follows  ;  Free-setting  kinds 
may  be  thinned  as  soon  as  the  berries  approach 
the  size  of  No.  1  shot ;  shy-setting  kinds,  such 
as  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  Black  Morocco,  Alnwick 
Seedling,  and  some  others,  should  be  allowed  to 
get  a  little  more  advanced  ;  and  those  properly 
fertilised  can  be  distinguished  by  their  quicker 
growth.  The  smaller  should  all  be  removed, 
being  stoneleas  berries,  which  do  not  take  on 
the  aeoood  swelling  Uneven  size  in  berries 
detracts  very  much  from  the  appearance  of  a 
bunch.  A  properly-thinned  bunch  of  Grapes 
should  contain  as  many  evenly-sized  berries  as 
will  form  a  compact  cluster  when  ripe.  As 
Grapes  should  never  be  touched  by  the  hand 
when  thinning,  the  operator  should  begin  at  the 
point  and  work  upwards,  holding  the  bunch 
steady  by  means  of  a  small  stick.  Grapes  in 
flower,  especially  shy  setteri",  should  be  aaaisted 
by  means  of  a  cimel-hair  brush,  using  foreign 
pollen,  of  which  there  is  none  better  than  that 
of  the  Black  Himburgh  ;  maintain  a  free  cir- 
culation of  air,  and  give  atmospheric  moisture 
in  moderation  on  bright  days. 

Thomas  Wilson. 
Otamis  Castle  Gardens,  Glamis,  N.B. 


ORCHIDS. 

Shading  Orchids  —  With  the  increasing  sun- 
shine it  is  now  necessary  to  lower  the  blinris 
over  OJontogloasum^  in  order  to  maintain  an 
even  temperature.  Whenever  the  tempera- 
ture rises  to  60°  through  the  action  of  the 
sun,  the  blinds  should  be  lowered.  It  will 
also  be  necessary  to  shade  the  soft-growing 
species,  such  as  Phalseuopsis,  Cvpripediums,  and 
the  newly-potted  Miltonias,  Vandas,  Aerides, 
Angrsecums,  &c.,  from  direct  sunlight.  Cattleyas 
will  stand  more  sun  than  the  above-named 
species;  but  even  these  should  be  examined 
when  the  sun  is  very  bright,  and  if  the  leaves 
feel  at  all  hot  it  is  necessary  to  shade  them. 
Although  shidiog  is  necessary  at  this  time 
of  the  year,  it  should  be  done  with  discretion  ; 
the  blinds  should  never  be  allowed  to  remain 
down  when  the  sun  is  not  shining  Bright  days 
now  are  usually  followed  by  frosty  nights,  so  it  is 
advisable  to  pull  the  blinds  up  early  in  the  after- 
noon and  close  the  top  ventiiatoris,  to  allow  the 
temperature  to  rise  a  few  degrees  above  the 
maximum,  and  thus  avoid  any  excess  of  artifioiil 
heat.  With  this  natural  rise  of  temperature  and 
the  lengthening  days,  the  conditions  generally 
become  more  favourable  to  plant  life,  and  many 
Orchids  which  take  a  long  rest  during  the  winter 
months  have  again  started  into  active  growth. 
Such  plants  require  more  moisture  at  the  root 
and  in  the  atmosphere.     Diraping  down  and 

Syringing  between  the  Pots  should  be  done 
more  freely  on  bright  days,  but  great  care  should 
b)  taken  with  the  watering,  because  the  sun  often 
dries  the  surface  compost,  while  underneath  the 
compost  is  suffioiently  moist  not  to  need  water 
for  another  day  or  so.  The  secret  of  successful 
Orchid  culture  lies,  to  a  great  extent,  in  the 
juciicious  application  of  water. 

VentiIjATION  should  be  given  more  freely  when 
the  conditions  outside  are  favourable.  The  top 
ventilators  should  be  used  during  mild  and  calm 
weather,  but  great  care  must  be  taken  to  prevent 
cold  draughts  reaching  the  plants.  A  little  air 
should  be  admitted  through  the  bottom  ventilator 
at  all  times  now,  unless  the  weather  becomes  ex- 
ceptionally cold,  in  which  case  they  should  be 
closed  to  avoid  excessive  fire  heat. 

Odontoglossums. — Plants  of  OJontoglossums 
that  were  not  potted  in  the  autumn  will  require 
attention  now.  The  best  time  to  repot  them  is 
when  the  new  growths  are  from  1  inch  to  2  inches 
high.  Many  plants  of  last  year's  importation  are 
in  this  stage  of  development,  and  should  be 
repotted  if  necessary.  Pots  large  enough  to  give 
them  a  shift  on  should  be  used,  and  a  good 
compost  in  which  to  grow  them  is  equal  parts 
Polypodium  fibre  and  sphagnum  moss  chopped 


up  together  and  intermixed  with  coarse  silver 
sand  and  finely-broken  crock.  Pot  very  firmly, 
and  exercise  great  care  with  regard  to  watering, 
for  if  this  compost  is  allowed  to  get  too  dry  it  is 
necessary  to  dip  the  plants  in  a  bucket  of  water 
to  moisten  it  thoroughly  ;  on  the  other  hand,  when 
once  moistened  through  it  remains  in  this  con- 
dition for  some  considerable  time.     Many 

Seedling  Cattleyas,  L.t;lio-Cattlbyas,  &o.  , 
are  now  producing  new  roots,  and  may  be  repotted 
without  fear  of  injury.  The  same  compost  as 
advised  for  Odontoglossums  suits  these  plants 
well.  Pot  firmly,  and  keep  the  last  made  growth 
just  above  the  surface.  If  the  material  in  which 
I  hey  have  been  grown  is  at  all  decayed  it  is 
advisable  to  remove  it  carefully  from  the  roots 
and  replace  with  the  compost  advised. 

W.  H.  Page. 

Chardioar,  Bourton-on-the-  Water,  Olouce'iter. 


KITCHEN  GARDEN. 
Herbs. — The  herb  border  should  claim  an 
important  position  in  the  kitchen  garden 
Perennial  sweet  herbs  to  be  successfully  grown 
require  lifting  and  transplanting  every  three  or 
four  years.  Mint  especially  should  be  attended 
to  in  this  respect,  or  the  stems  will  become  wiry 
and  the  leaves  very  small  ;  if  not  transplanted  a 
good  top-dressing  of  rich  soil  should  be  added 
without  delay.  Transplant  Tarragon,  Thyme, 
and  pot  Marjoram.  Thyme  should  be  planted 
rather  deeply.  Sorrel  can  be  either  transplanted 
or  raised  from  seed  ;  if  transplanted,  all  the 
flower-stems  should  be  broken  out  as  they 
appear,  or  small  leaves  will  result.  Sage  is 
easily  raised  from  seed,  or  increased  from  out- 
tings  struck  in  the  autumn.  Borage  is  much 
used  for  claret  cup,  and  if  wanted  early  seeds 
should  be  sown  in  boxes  and  placed  in  a  brisk 
heat ;  the  growths  will  be  fit  for  picking  in  three 
or  four  weeks.  Leive  a  spdce  in  the  border  for 
herbs  that  are  raised  annually  from  seed,  to  be 
sown  at  the  end  of  the  month.  The  border 
should  have  a  sunny  aspect. 

Parsley  and  Chervil. — A  sowing  of  Parsley 
may  be  made  if  the  land  is  in  a  suitable  con- 
dition. Parsley  makes  a  good  edging  to  beds  in 
the  kitchen  garden,  also  at  the  sides  of  alleys 
dividing  the  beds.  Chervil  can  be  sown  at  the 
same  time,  choosing  a  warm  corner  for  the  first 
sowing.  Liter  sowings  are  better  in  a  cool, 
shady  corner,  for  Chervil  is  very  apt  to  run  to 
seed  in  a  hot,  dry  season. 

Bay  Leaves  — In  connexion  with  herbs  a  Biy 
tree  {Liurus  nobilis)  should  find  a  place  within 
easy  reach  of  the  kitchen  garden,  as  fresh  leaves 
are  very  often  in  demand. 

Peas. — Make  successional  sowings  of  Peas. 
William  I.  and  Exonian  are  excellent  for  sowing 
at  this  time.  Lightlv  fork  the  ground  if  rough  ; 
make  the  drills  from  !S  inches  to  10  inches  wide 
and  3  inches  deep.  If  the  ground  is  still  very 
wet,  line  the  drills  with  dry  soil.  Sow  thinly, 
having  the  drills  6  feet  apirt  for  the  varieties 
named  ;  for  taller  varieties  a  greater  distance 
should  tie  given.  Make  a  sowing  of  Spinach 
midway  between  the  rows. 

Onions. — Ailaa  Craig  Onions,  if  sown  in  heat 
in  boxes,  will  require  pricking  out  into  other 
boxes.  U;e  a  rich,  liglit  soil,  and  allow  a  fair 
amount  of  room  between  the  Ooijns.  Return 
the  boxes  to  a  gentle  heat  until  the  plants  are 
well  established,  then  harden  ofi' gradually. 

Carrots  and  Turnips.— Make  a  sowing  of 
Carrots  and  Turnips  in  a  warm  corner  in  well- 
worked  ground.  The  Early  Horn  varieties  of 
Carrot  and  Early  Milan  or  Early  Soowball 
Turnip  are  suitable  sorts.  Sow  in  drills  suffi- 
ciently far  apart  to  allow  a  small  hoe  being 
used  to  stir  the  soil.  A  sowing  of  Radishes  can 
be  made  at  the  same  time. 

French  Beans. — Make  successional  sowings 
of  French  Beans  under  glass  for  some  time  to 
come.  Beans  succeed  well  on  a  mild  hot-bed. 
Keep  the  syringe  well  applied  to  Beans  growing 
in  much  heat,  or  red  spider  will  quickly  appear. 


Continue  with  batches  for  forcing  of  Asparagus, 
Seakale,  &c.  Seakale,  though  lifted,  can  now  be 
brought  on  outside  in  a  sunny  place  by  being 
covered  to  a  sufficient  depth  with  leaves  or 
Cocoanut  fibre.  ,J.  .Jxqtjks. 

Bryanxton  Oardens,  Bla^  dford 
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RULES     FOR     CORRESPONDENTS. 

Questions  and  Ans^vePS.— 7^  Editor  intends 
to  make  The  Garden  helpful  to  all  readers  who  desire  assist  - 
ance^  no  matter  what  the  branch  of  garde7iing  may  be,  and 
with  that  object  will  make  a  special  feature  of  the  '*  Answers 
to  Correspondents"  colum,n.  All  comm.unication8  should 
be  clearly  and  concisely  written  on  one  side  of  the  paper 
only,  and  addressed  to  the  EDITOR  of  The  GARDEN, 
20,  Tavistock  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C.  Letters  on  busi- 
ness should  be  sent  to  the  PUBLISHER.  The  name  and 
address  of  the  sender  are  required  in  addition  to  any 
designation  he  may  desire  to  be  used  in  the  paper.  When 
more  than  one  query  is  sent,  each  should  he  on  a  sepwrate 
piece  of  paper. 

Leg'al  Points.—  We  are  prepared  to  answer  questions 
of  law  which  have  anything  to  do  loith  the  sicbject  of 
gardening  and  forestry.  The  questions  should  be  as  clear 
as  possible.  Answers  unll  be  fouiid  in  a  separate  column 
headed  ''Legal  Points." 

FLOWER   GARDEN. 

Half  hari>y  Plants  (Ethel  Kirhy)  — The  term 
"raised  in  heat"  means  that  the  seeds  must  be 
town  in  a  warm  greenhouse,  that  is  to  say, 
in  a  greenhouse  heated  by  artificial  means.  It 
usually  means  a  temperature  of  60°  Fahr. 
"Gentle  heat"  is  understood  to  mean  a  house 
that  is  only  slightly  heated,  with,  say,  a  tempera- 
ture of  .W  or  ,55"  Fahr.  The  seeds  of  half-hardy 
plants  need  to  be  sown  in  a  slightly-heated  house. 
You  might  raise  the  seeds  of  half-hardy  annuals 
in  your  room  window,  but  they  would  have  to  be 
moved  as  soon  as  they  pushed  through  the  soil, 
for  the  seedlings  would  not  grow  at  all  satis- 
factorily in  such  a  position.  You  would  do  well 
to  get  a  small  frame,  in  which  you  could  sow  seed 
of  some  half-hardy  annuals,  provided  you  kept  it 
well  covered  up  at  night  with  mats  to  protect 
Irom  frost.  It  is  almost  useless  to  try  to  grow 
seedlings  in  an  ordinary  window ;  they  would 
become  drawn  and  weak  if  left  there  for  any 
length  of  time.  Sweet  Peas  are  quite  hardy  ;  in 
order  to  have  them  in  flower  early  they  should  be 
sown  in  September,  and  they  will  pass  through  the 
winter  quite  safely  if  you  earth  them  up  a  lirtle. 
See  an  article  in  this  week's  Garden  on  early 
Sweet  Peas. 

Small  Garden  (F.  R.). — Why  not  grow  some 
climbing  Roses  over  the  grass  path?  To  do  this, 
put  in  some  poles  on  either  side  about  7  feet  out 
of  the  ground,  and  connect  them  with  cross 
pieces  ;  dig  out  a  hole  2  feel  wide  and  2  feet  deep 
at  the  foot  of  each  pole,  well  breaking  up  the 
soil,  and  putting  a  little  manure  at  the  bottom  of 
the  hole.  Two  excellent  Rjses  are  Reioe  Olga 
de  Wurtemburg  (red)  and  Mme.  Alfred  Cirriere 
(white),  or,  if  you  prefer,  plant  the  red  Rose  on 
one  side  and  Clematis  Jackmanni  on  the  other. 
There  is  no  reason  why  you  should  not  make  a 
small  border  for  dwarf  Roses  on  each  side  of  the 
grass  path,  planting  Griiss  an  Teplitz,  Mme.  Abel 
Chatenay,  Caroline  Testout,  and  Ulrich  Brunner, 
all  of  which  are  strong-growing,  free-flowering 
Roses.  You  do  not  say  whether  the  perennial 
plants  you  have  are  planted  together  in  a  border, 
but  if  not  they  ought  to  be  ;  you  seem  to  have  a 
good  selection.  \'ou  should  grow  a  few  annuals ; 
for  instance,  the  Rose  Mallow,  annual  Chrysan- 
themums, Candytuft  and  Lioum  (red  Flax),  all  of 
which  are  cheap.  We  should  advise  you  to  grow 
some  Sweet  Peas  in  tubs.  You  should  also 
grow  Lilium  urabellatum,  and  in  the  autumn 
plant  Daffodils. 
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Annuals  for  Half-shady  Border  {D.  W., 
Surrey)  — Good  hardy  annuals  for  this  purpose 
are  Swan  R.ver  Diiay  (Braohvcome  iberidifolia), 
Stock- flowered  Lirkspur,  Clarkia,  Coreopsis, 
Chrysanthemum,  Mignonette,  and  Nigella.  If 
your  border  is  only  partially  shaded  you  might 
hope  to  grow  successfully  many  annuals  You  may 
sow  Godetias  out  of  doors  in  March  with  every 
prospect  of  success.  Of  course,  if  you  raised 
aeedlings  under  glass,  giving  them  more  careful 
treatment,  you  could  get  finer  plants.  The 
Tagetes  is  a  half-hardy  annual,  therefore  you 
must  sow  the  setd  under  glass  now,  planting  out 
the  seedlings  later  on.  The  annual  varieties 
of  Delphinium,  known  as  Larkspur,  may  be  sown 
out  of  doors  in  March.  Annuals  pay  for  good 
culture ;  give  them  a  good  soil,  allow  each 
plant  pl»nty  of  room,  and  you  will  have  twice  as 
many  flowers  as  would  be  otherwise  produced. 

Sweet  Peas  in  Tniss  (A.  R.  E  )  —The  Sweet 
Peas  grown  in  tuba  are  trained  to  Pea-sticks  in 
the  ordinary  way.  We  find  that  they  are 
equally  satisfactory  for  the  plants  in  tubs 
as  for  those  in  the  border.  When  the 
Sweet  Pea,  seedlings  are  quite  small,  viz  , 
about  2  inches  high,  we  put  in  all  over  the  tub 
small  twiggy  sticks,  to  which  they  readily  cling. 
If  the  large  sticks,  usually  bare  at  the  base,  are  put 
in  at  first  the  seedlings  cannot  cliag  to  them 
satisfactorily,  and  consequeatly  fall  down  and 
may  get  broken.  As  soon  as  they  have  taken 
hold  of  the  twiggy  pieces  of  stick  we  put  in  the 
larger  ones,  to  which  the  Peas  soon  attach  them- 
selves. Another  method  we  saw  adopted  last  year 
was  that  of  placing  Bimboo  canes  at  intervals  of 
about  1  foot  around  the  tub,  and  connecting  each 
cane  with  string  tied  round  them.  Strings  were 
tied  round  from  top  to  bottom  of  the  canes,  and 
the  plants  took  hold  of  them  well  ;  but  in  our 
opinion  the  pfl'^ct  was  not  so  good  as  when  the 
less  formal  Pea-sticks  were  used. 

Charles  Jones. — From  your  description  we  think  the 
Begonia  is  ii.  semperflorens  atropurpiirea.  If  yon  are 
able  to  sow  the  seeds  now  in  a  warm  greenhouse  and  lieep 
them  growing  freely,  finally  hardening  off  and  planting 
out  in  Jane,  the  plants  will  flower  during  the  summer. 
You  are  rather  late  in  starting,  and  unless  you  can  sow  in 
a  warm  greenhouse  and  keep  Ihem  growing  quickly  in  a 
frame,  the  plants  will  not  be  large  enough  and  strong 
enough  to  miike  a  display  this  yeir. 

T'lUon  —The  planting  of  autumn-flowering  Crocuses 
may  be  done  any  time  duiiog  the  summer  months  after 
the  foliage  has  died  down,  which  usually  takes  place  in 
May  or  June.  The  earlier  it  is  performed  before  the 
flowering  period,  the  better  it  is  for  the  bulbs,  which 
have  a  chance  to  make  roots  before  pushing  up  flowers. 
If  possible  autumn  Crocuses  should  be  planted  in  July  in 
order  to  have  a  satisfactory  display  of  flower  the  same 
season.    Crocus  tomassinianus  is  a  spring-flowering  species. 

WybunbuTg.—k'niin^Xs  for  chalky  soil :  Phlox  Drum- 
mondii,  Asters,  Clarkia  pulchella,  Cornflower,  Godetia, 
Mignonette,  Sweet  Peas,  Nasturtium,  Shirley  Poppy, 
Nemophili,  Linum,  Culllnsia  hicolor,  and  Coreop'-is. 
Biennials:  Antirrhinums,  Canterbury  Bells,  Sffeet  Wil- 
liams, Wallflowers,  Gaillardias,  Pentsfemons,  Dianthus 
chinensis,  Meconopsis  nepalensis,  (Enothera  biennis, 
Salvia  bicolor,  Verbascum  Chaixii,  and  Glaucium  flavum. 
Perennials;  Aquilegia,  Carnations,  Delphinium,  Pinks, 
Gvpsophila,  Pyrethunis,  Helianthus,  Veronica  subsessilis, 
Michaelmas  Daisy,  Uu  Ibeckia  Golden  Gljw,  Eniphoflas, 
and  Chrvsanthemum  maximum. 

Freebodii.—U  tha  bank  is  too  steep  for  ordinary  planting, 
some  good  eft'ecls  may  be  secured  by  planting  the  alpine 
Pinks,  Cotoneaster  microphylla,  Helianthemnms,  Z  lusoh- 
neria  californica,  the  blue  and  white  flag  Iris,  &c.  ;  or 
by  a  special  arrangement  rather  high  up  you  could  plant 
the  wichuraiana  Rises,  Clematis  Jackmanii,  the  white  and 
red  perennial  Pea,  and  other  such  things  to  trail  down  the 
bank.  Verbascum,  Centranthus  ruber,  and  Poppies 
could  also  be  introduced,  and  in  season  such  things  as 
Snowdrops,  Chionodoxa,  Anemone  blanda  and  Colchicum, 
and  Dftffodils.  Much  depends  upon  the  bank  itself,  how- 
ever, and  not  a  little  upon  environment ;  indeed,  it  would 
appear  to  be  a  case  where  advice  after  viewing  the  spot 
would  be  best. 

0.  S. — If  you  only  wish  for  a  summer  display,  we  know 
of  no  plant  to  equal  the  tuberous  Begonia  for  freedom  and 
continued  flowering.  Theat  can  be  had  in  white,  yellow, 
orange,  crirosoo,  and  scarlet  shades.  The  tubers  may  be 
planted  in  .May  in  the  position  desired,  or  the  tubers  may 
be  started  in  pots  and  planted  out  early  in  June.  In  any 
case  the  floweiing  is  continued  until  frost  arrives,  when 
the  tubers  may  be  taken  up  and  presently  stored  away 
for  another  year.  If  you  adopt  the  above  you  could 
another  year  in  conjunction  therewith  plant  the  site  with 
Snowdrops,  Crocuses,  Narcissus,  or  Tulip°,  to  be  removed 
after  flowering  to  make  room  for  the  Begonias.  We  are 
not  surprised  that  the  Geraniums  were  a  failure  last  year, 
as  these  things  are  too  robust  and  coarse  growing  for  the 


purpose  named.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Begonias  are 
dwarf  and  compact,  and  bloom  profusely  for  weeks  in 
succession. 

Colfmtl  Parfons. — Perhaps  Achillea  Ptarmica  The  Pearl 
would  suit  you  best,  but  such  subjects  as  Campanula 
peraicifolia  grandiflora,  early  flowering  Chrysanthemum 
Mme.  Jolivart,  and  a  white  Phlox  such  as  Mrs.  Jenkins 
are  all  good. 


THE    GREENHOUSE. 

Planting  Dahlias  (Beginner). — It  would  not 
be  safe  to  plant  out  your  Dihliae  at  the  end  of 
April,  as  the  least  frost  would  injure  the  shoots, 
which  are  very  tender.  You  should  start  them 
into  growth  in  the  greenhouse  and  plant  out 
early  in  June.  You  might  place  them  out  of 
doors  in  some  position  where  they  could  be  pro- 
tected at  night  in  case  of  frost  by  means  of 
canvas  or  mats  placed  over  a  simple  staging. 
This  would  save  your  greenhouse  space,  and  pro- 
viding they  were  protected  in  case  of  frost  they 
would  do  quite  well  and  could  be  planted  out  the 
end  of  May  or  early  June.  In  a  sheltered  garden 
we  have  planted  the  tubers  out  directly  into  the 
border  io  April,  and  the  plants  have  done  well, 
but  if  you  do  this  you  run  a  considerable  risk. 

Cactus  Seeds  (/.  E.  S.). — The  seeds  should  be 
sown  as  soon  as  received  in  pans  filled  with  light 
sandy  soil.  When  the  seedlings  come  through, 
and  have  grown  large  enough  to  handle,  prick 
them  out  very  carefully  in  a  large  box  filled  with 
sandy  soil,  putting  this  in  a  sunny  position  near 
the  glass  ;  shade  them  for  a  few  days  until  they 
have  rooted  into  the  fresh  soil.  The  temperature 
of  your  greenhouse  is  just  what  is  required  by 
these  plants.  Cacti  require  very  careful  water- 
ing. They  are  natives  of  hot,  dry  desert  regions, 
and  of  a  succulent  nature  ;  they  therefore  require 
far  less  water  than  ordinary  plants,  and  grow 
much  better  if  the  soil  is  kept  somewhat  dry. 
Daring  the  summer  they  will,  of  course,  need  a  fair 
amount  of  water,  but  during  the  winter  very  little 
is  required.  Then  they  will  go  for  weeks  without 
requiring  water.  When  the  seedling?  are  large 
enough  to  put  into  separate  pots,  use  small  pots 
only  ;  they  dislike  nothing  more  than  too  inuch 
soil,  but  delight  in  a  sunny  position. 

SoHiZANTiius  (H.  Hall). — The  young  seedling 
plants  of  Schizmthus  as  soon  as  they  can  ba 
conveniently  handled  should  be  pricked  off  into 
pans  or  boxes,  using  a  compost  made  up  of  loam, 
leaf-mould,  and  sand.  When  large  enough  they 
must  be  potted  singly  into  small  pots,  using  the 
same  kind  of  soil  as  before.  The  next  shift 
should  be  into  pots  5in.  in  diameter,  when  the 
compost  may  consist  of  two  parts  loam,  to  one 
part  each  of  leaf-mould  and  well-decayed  cow 
manure,  with  a  little  sand.  The  plants  should 
be  given  a  good  light  position  in  the  greenhouse, 
but  it  is  better  to  keep  them  close  for  a  few  days 
after  potting  off,  till  the  new  roots  take  possession 
of  the  soil.  As  the  plants  develop  they  need 
plenty  of  air  in  order  to  encourage  a  sturdy  habit 
of  growth,  and  as  the  pots  get  full  of  roots  a  little 
liquid  manure  occasionally  will  be  beneficial. 
For  early  flowering  the  usual  practice  is  to  sow 
the  seed  in  July  or  August,  keep  the  plants  in 
small  pots  in  a  cool  house  during  the  winter,  and 
shift  them  into  their  flowering  pots  early  in  the 
year.  They  will  bloom  in  about  four  months 
from  seed. 

Joseph  H.  Welch. — Gout  is,  as  far  as  we  know,  not 
infectious ;  but  as  many  diseases  of  Carnations  quickly 
spread,  the  better  way  will  be  to  burn  your  plants,  as 
being  in  a  sickly  state  they  are  very  likely  to  fall  a  prey 
to  rust  and  give  great  trouble. 

J.  G.  W. — There  must  have  been  some  local  cause  to 
account  for  the  plants  of  your  Cinerarias  losing  their 
leaves  and  flower-spikes  as  they  did  ;  therefore  we  cannot 
say  with  any  certainty  what  the  cause  was.  There  may 
have  been  too  much  manure  in  the  soil,  or  you  may  have 
watered  with  too  strong  liquid  manure.  The  roots  mav 
have  been  allowed  to  suffer  from  want  of  water,  or  they 
may  have  been  over.watered,  or  the  temperature  in  the 
house  may  have  been  too  high.  You  say  that  they  were 
not  attacked  by  green  fly  ;  but  are  you  sure  that  red 
spider  is  not  the  cause  of  the  flowers  and  leaves  falling  olF 
in  this  way?  Red  spider  is  a  minute  and  insidious  insect 
pest,  and  often  does  a  great  deal  of  harm  before  it  is  dis- 
covered. If  you  could  send  us  part  of  a  specimen  we 
might  be  able  to  determine  the  cause  of  the  failure. 


A.  C  —The  Marguerites  should  be  cut  back  now  as  soon 
as  possible,  and  the  young  growing  pi)iors  of  the  shoots 
will  strike  root  readily  if  they  are  taken  off  at  a  length  of 
about  2  inches,  inserted  as  cuttings  into  well-drained  pots 
of  sandy  soil,  and  placed  in  a  close  propagating  case  in  a 
gentle  heat.  Failing  a  propagating  case,  put  them  in  the 
closest  part  of  the  greenhouse,  and  shade  with  a  news- 
paper during  bright  sunshine.  The  best  time  to  clip 
Holly  hedges  is  in  late  August  or  the  flrst  half  of 
September,  as  they  then  make  a  short  growth  before  winter. 

.-1.  H.  Rydou.—The  Plumbago  should,  after  flowering, 
be  cut  back,  say,  s  Inches  or  9  inches  from  the  pot,  and  by 
occasional  syringing  enc  mraged  to  break  out  into  growth  ; 
then,  when  the  young  shoots  are  about  half  an  inch  in 
length,  it  must  be  repotted  in  a  mix'.ure  of  loam,  leaf- 
mould  or  peat,  and  sand.  Throughout  the  summer  a 
warm  greenhouse  or  Intermediate  house  is  the  best  place 
for  this  plant,  but,  failing  such  a  structure,  it  may  be 
grown  in  the  coolest  part  of  the  stove.  Like  the  other 
occupants  of  that  structure,  it  needs  to  be  shaded  from 
the  sun  during  the  summer.  As  the  pots  get  full  of  roots 
a  little  weak  soot  water  occasionally  is  helpful,  but  it 
must  not  be  carried  to  excess. 


ROSE    GARDEN. 

Posts  for  Climbino  Ruses  {lynorant). — It  is 
much  the  best  plan  to  place  the  posts  in  position 
before  planting  the  Roses,  but  as  your  plants 
have  been  planted  a  year  yon  can,  of  course,  put 
in  some  posts  for  them.  You  must  be  very 
careful  not  to  disturb  the  roots  of  the  Roses,  for 
the  season  is  advancing,  and  roots  will  be  active 
very  soon.  As  you  propose  tarring  the  posts, 
we  think  it  would  be  advisable  to  place  some 
broken  bricks  around  the  tarred  part,  on 
the  side  at  least  where  the  roots  are  likely 
to  come  in  contact  with  the  tarred  ends.  By 
so  doing  you  also  assist  in  the  preservation  of 
the  posts.  If  you  happen  to  have  some  large 
drain  pipes  at  hand,  it  would  be  a  good  plan  to 
utilise  them  by  standing  them  on  end  and  letting 
the  ends  of  the  posts  into  the  pipes.  This  hag 
been  found  a  capital  way  to  preserve  the  posts 
from  early  decay.  German  Iris  would  assuredly 
benefit  from  a  light  mulching  of  cow  manure,  and 
the  best  time  to  give  this  would  be  now.  Peat 
moss  litter  from  the  stables  would  also  be  good 
if  \  ou  could  obtain  this  more  readily. 

Pruning  Climbing  Roses  (E  M.  F  J  —The 
Climbing  Tea  and  Rambler  Roses  will  never  give 
satisfaction  if  you  plant  them  simply  in  the  turf. 
You  should  make  a  fairly  large  hole  for  each 
plant,  digging  the  soil  thoroughly  quite  2  feet 
deep,  placing  some  manure  near  the  bottom  of  the 
hole.  Do  not  place  the  Rjses  directly  on  the 
manure,  but  cover  the  latter  with  sufficient  soil 
to  enable  the  Roses  to  be  planted  at  their  proper 
depth.  You  must  not  replace  the  turves  on  the 
top,  but  must  leave  it  bare.  If  you  dislike  the 
appearance  of  the  bare  soil  you  might  plant  Violas 
or  some  dwarf  annuals,  which  would  make  a 
pretty  covering  during  the  summer  months. 
With  reference  to  pruning  the  Climbing  Roses,  if 
they  are  plants  with  several  strong  growths  you 
might  leave,  say,  two  on  each  plant,  cutting  the 
others  down  to  within  6  inches  or  so  of  the  base, 
cutting  back  the  two  shoots  left  after  they  have 
flowered.  The  only  reaion  for  leaving  the  two 
shoots  would  be  to  give  you  a  little  flower  thit 
year,  instead  of  your  having  to  wait  until  nexs 
season.  Unless  the  shoots  are  really  good  strong 
ones  and  well  ripened  it  is  of  no  use  leaving  them. 
Tnose  which  are  withered  must  certainly  be  cut 
back  If  the  plants  have  only  two  or  three  shoots 
of  moderate  strength,  your  best  plan  will  be  to 
cut  them  all  down.  This  will  induce  strong 
growths  to  throw  up  from  the  base,  which  will 
give  you  plenty  of  flower  in  the  following  season. 
Although  it  seems  rather  a  pity  to  have  to  out 
back  the  long  growths  of  newly-planted  Roses, 
it  is  the  wisest  thing  to  do,  and  results  in  the 
production  of  much  stronger  growth  If,  however, 
you  are  very  anxious  to  have  a  few  flowers  this 
year,  you  might,  as  we  have  said,  let  one  or  two  of 
the  best  shoots  blossom  before  cutting  them  back. 

Cfo/t.—Vi'e  know  of  nothing  better  than  sulphide  of 
potassium  for  outdoor  use  as  a  cure  for  mildew.  If  you 
make  a  solution  of  hot  soapy  water  and  drop  into  it  some 
pieces  of  the  sulphide,  it  will,  by  well  slirriug,  soon 
become  a  bright  green.  This  is  best  applied  by  means  of 
a  Knapsack  Sprayer,  that  has  a  fine  nozzle  sucli  as  the 
*'  Vermorel,"  or,  if  your  collection  is  not  a  large  one,  you 
could  wash  the  affected  parts  in  the  solution. 
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NEW  FRUITS  &  VEGETABLES. 


SHAEPE'S  STANDARD  PEA. 
This  is  a  main  crop  variety  growing  about 
5  feet  high.  It  belongs  to  the  Alderman 
type,  but  is  a  heavier  cropper  and  superior 
to  that  variety.  It  is  a  strong  grower,  pods 
chiefly  in  pairs  ;  the  pods  are  long,  straight, 
and  of  handsome  appearance,  containing  large 
Peas  of  fine  colour  and  flavour.  We  consider 
it  one  of  the  finest  Peas  of  this  type  on  the 
market.  Needless  to  say,  it  is  a  splendid 
Pea  for  exhibition,  and  a  profitable  one  for 
market  gardening.  It  was  awarded  a  first- 
class  certificate  by  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  in  1900.  It  is  spnt  out  to  the  trade 
only  by  Messrs.  Charles  Sharpe  and  Co., 
Sleaford. 


WEBB'S  NEW  EMPEROR  TOMATO. 
Such  perfection  has  been  attained  in 
Tomatoes  that  it  is  difficult  to  raise  a  variety 
superior  to  those  already  in  existence,  but  in 
comparative  trials  Webb's  New  Emperor 
stood  out  as  being  of  exceptional  merit,  and 
it  is  confidently  expected  to  prove  one  of  the 
finest    Tomatoes     ever     introd  ced.      It    is 


suitable  alike  for  indoor  and 
outdoor  culture,  is  early,  of 
healthy  and  robust  constitu- 
tion, a  very  free  setter,  and 
its  cropping  properties  are 
extraordinary,  the  plant 
being  literally  covered  with 
bunches  of  fruit,  which  is  of 
fine  shape,  deep  red  colour, 
and  good  flavour  ;  while  it 
will  be  found  excellent  for 
exhibition  purposes.  For 
market  growing  it  is  unsur- 
papsed,and  it  is  e(iual]y  valu- 
able for  the  gentleman's  gar- 
dener or  the  amateur.  It  is 
introduced  this  year  for  the 
first  time  by  Messrs.  Webb 
and  Sons,  Wordsley,  Stour- 
bridge. 


NEW  &  PROMISING 
VEGETABLES. 

Each    year    many   new    vege- 
lab'es  or  new  types  are  intro- 


wkbe's  hew  emfbror  tomato. 


duced  to  the  public 
by  our  leading  seeds- 
men, and,  generally 
speaking,  many  of 
them  are  a  great  im- 
provement on  exist- 
ing varieties.  At  no 
time  of  our  history 
has  such  trouble  been 
expended  on  vege- 
tables as  the  present. 
One  has  only  to  go 
back  a  few  years,  and 
note  the  advance 
made  in  most  of  our 
important  kitchen 
garden  crops,  to 
satisfy  One's  self  that 
such  is  the  case,  and 
especially  noticeable, 
to  mention  a  few,  are 
Peas,  Beans  of  differ- 
ent sorts,  Beetroot, 
Carrots,  Brussels 
Sprouts,  Cabbage, 
Cauliflowers,  Celery, 
Lettuce,  Onions, 
Parsnips,  Potatoes, 
Turnips,  Tomatoes, 
Cucumbers,  and 
many  others.  Not 
only  have  great  im- 
provements been 
effected  in  quality 
and  appearance,  but 
many  of  the  varieties 
have  been  so  selected 
that  they  range  over 
a  much  longer  season, 
as  in  the  case  of  Peas, 


SHARPE  S  STANDARD   PEA. 

Tomatoes,  Carrots,  Turnips,  Cabbage,  and  such- 
like. It  is  now  quite  easy,  when  suitable 
accommodation  is  provided,  to  extend  the 
Pea  crop  from  April  till  November  by  making 
a  careful  selection  of  suitable  varieties,  and 
so  with  Cauliflowers.  These  can  be  had 
quite  easily  now  nine  or  ten  months  out  of  the 
twelve.  There  are  a  few  notable  additions  of 
quite  recent  introduction,  each  of  which  have 
come  under  my  personal  notice,  and  which  I  can 
recommend  with  the  greatest  confidence. 

Tomato  Carter's  Sunrise. 

With  such  a  large  number  of  varieties,  many 
of  which  are  of  undoubted  merit,  one  would  have 
thought  it  was  almost  impossible  to  improve  on 
these,  but  the  above  variety  has  caused  quite  a 
surprise  during  the  past  season.  We  grew  it 
here,  and  I  saw  it  on  several  occasions  in  various 
parts  of  the  country,  including  Wisley,  where  a 
large  and  important  trial  of  Tomatoes  was  carried 
out.  I  am  bound  to  confess  that  these  trials  were 
splendidly  accomplished  throughout,  nearly  all 
the  best  varieties  being  included,  but  Sunrise 
was,  in  my  opinion,  the  best.  It  has  everything 
to  recommend  it — habit,  free-fruiting,  quality, 
shape,  and  colour.  It  was  worthily  awarded  a 
first-class  certificate  by  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society,  a  very  high  honour  indeed  for  a  Tomato. 

Tomato  Sutton's  Cascade. 

A  new  and  very  distinct  decorative  variety. 
It  has  long  racemes,  from  20  inches  to  24  inches 
in  length,  covered  thickly  with  beautiful  bright 
carmine  fruit.  A  most  attractive  and  desirable 
Tomato. 

Cucumber  Sutton's  Delicacy. 

This  variety  was  raised  by  that  distinguished 
and  successful  Cucumber-grower  Mr.  Mortimer, 
who  has  done  so  much  to  improve  the  Cucumber, 
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and  many  of  the  very  beet  Borts  of  the  present 
day  are  due  to  his  energy  and  care.  This  sort 
received  an  award  of  merit  from  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society.  It  is  perfect  in  shape,  of 
a  good  colour,  and  carries  a  nice  bloom.  Either 
for  exhibition  or  home  use  this  is  certain  to 
become  a  great  favourite. 


Runner  Bean  Scarlet  Emperor  (Carter's) 
Though  this  variety  was  before  the  public  last 
year,  the  stock  was  too  limited  and  expensive  to 
allow  it  to  be  generally  grown.  It  was  raised  by 
Mr.  R.  Lye  of  Lydmonton  Court,  Newbury,  au 
honoured  name  among  vegetable  growers.  The 
pods  attain  a  great  length,  from  12  inches  to  16 
inches,  as  well  as  possessing  a  most  refined  ap- 
pearance. I  have  grown  it  for  the  two  past 
seasons,  side  by  side  with  most  of  the  best-known 
varieties,  and  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  it  stands  out 
conspicuously  as  the  best. 

Caoliflower  Johnson's  Perfection. 
A  mid-season  variety  of  great  promise.  No 
doubt  one  of  its  parents  was  that  well-known 
variety  Veitoh's  Autumn  Giant.  It  produces 
heads  of  superb  quality,  of  medium  size,  and 
will  make  a  grand  exhibition  variety.  Abso- 
lutely distinct  from  anything  else  I  have  seen. 

Onion  Webb's  New  Nonsuch. 

A  large  globe-shaped  variety  of  much  merit. 
It  is  a  splendid  keeper,  of  excellent  appearance, 
and  mild  in  flavour.  [ 

Potato  Eastern  Star. 

This  was  raised  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Ridgewelli 
Histon,  Cambs.,  of  Potato  fame.  He  kindly  sent 
me  a  few  tubers  to  try  last  year.  I  was  much 
impressed  with  it  as  a  second  early.  It  is  a 
handsome,  kidney-shaped  variety,  a  great  cropper, 
and  of  the  best  quality.  This  should  make  one 
of  our  best  exhibition  Potatoes,  as  well  as  a  good 
market  variety. 

Potato  Webb's  Chieftain. 
Messrs.  Webb  and  Sons  have  been  instrumental 
in  placing  many  excellent  varieties  before  the 
public,  but  I  question  if  they  have  ever  raised  a 
better  one  than  the  above,  and  I  anticipate  a 
great  future  for  it.  It  is  a  main  crop  variety, 
white  skinned,  oval  shaped,  an  immense 
cropper,  and,  so  far,  has  proved  quite  free 
from  disease.  First-class  quality,  and  fine  for 
exhibition. 

Dwarf  Pea  Webb's  Surprise. 
A  very  early,  dwarf  Marrowfat  variety  of 
much  promise,  especially  for  growing  under 
glass.  It  is  wonderfully  productive  considering 
its  height,  which  is  from  18  inches  to  20  inches. 
Colour  and  flavour  excellent. 

Pea  Carter's  Quite  Content. 

As  I  was  fortunate  enough  to  raise  the  above 
variety,  the  result  of  a  cross  between  Alderman 
and  E  Iwin  Bdckett,  it  would  be  presumption  on 
my  part  to  say  much  about  it.  It  attains  a 
height  of  from  5  feet  to  6  feet,  is  a  main  crop 
and  late  variety,  a  very  robust  grower,  conse- 
quently requires  plenty  of  room.  As  Messrs. 
Carter  and  Co.  have  decided  to  offer  it  at  a  price 
within  the  reach  of  all,  anyone  anxious  to  obtain 
the  largest  variety  in  existence  should  not  fail 
to  secure  it.  E.  Beckett. 


CAKTEK'S     QUITE    CONTENT 
MARROWFAT    PEA. 

This  grand  main  crop  Pea,  which  was  finely 
exhibited  at  several  of  the  exhibitions  of  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society  during  the  past 
season,  is  the  outcome  of  a  cross  between 
Alderman  and  Edwin  Beckett.  In  general 
character  it  resembles  the  former,  but  the 
pods  are  considerably  larger  than  those  of 
either  parent.  In  Messrs.  Carter's  trials, 
comprising  1,474  so-called  different  sorts,  it 
has  amply  demonstrated  its  wonderful 
superiority,  and  when  exhibited  in  the 
highest  award  collection  at  both  Vincent 
Square  and  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society's 
show  at  Chelsea,  it  was  pronounced  by 
experts  to  be  without  doubt  the  finest  Pea 
ever  seen.     It  is  exceedingly  prolific,  and  the 


pods  hang  mostly  in  pairs, 
to  fi  feet. 


Height,  .'■>  feet 


CUCUMBER  THE  AMATEUR. 
The  new  Cucumber  The  Amateur  is  a  variety 
introduced  by  Messrs.  Daniels  Brothers, 
Limited,  Norwich,  this  season.  They  think 
very  highly  of  it,  and  it  has  been  most  favour- 
ably reported  upon.  For  amateurs  and  small 
growers  this  variety  is  an  excellent  one  ;  it 
sets  its  fruit  freely,  and  tne  latter  is  very- 
handsome.  In  character  this  Cucumber  is 
best  described,  perhaps,  as  a  highly-selected 
type  of  the  Rochford  or  Covent  Garden  strain, 
but  it  is  in  some  points  superior.  It  is  very 
productive,  frequently  bearing  three  or  four 
handsome  iruits  at  a  joint.  The  fruits  are  of 
good  shape,  and  average  about  20  inches  in 
length,    the   neck    being   remarkably    short. 


'W 


DANIELS   CUCUMBER  THE   AMATEUR. 

This,  in  consequence  of  its  splendid  quality 
and  productiveness,  will  prove  an  ideal 
Cucumber  for  the  amateur,  besides  being  one 
of  the  best  for  market  or  exhibition. 


SOME  GOOD  PEAS. 
FoK  present  sowing  Sutton's  Early  Giant 
and  Sutton's  Duchess  of  York  are  two 
excellent  varieties,  being  abundant  croppers 
and  of  good  flavour.  Select  a  warm 
border  or  plot  having  full  sun.  If  the 
ground  has  not  already  been  trenched, 
instead  of  trenching  the  whole  plot  dig  out 
trenches  6  feet  apart,  1  foot  wide,  and  1  foot 
deep,  placing  at  the  bottom  of  each  trench 
4  inches  of  decayed  manure.  If  the  ground 
is  light,   use  cow  manure ;    if    heavy,   use 
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its  table  qualities  are  admittedly  excellent. 
It  produces  a  strong  upright  haulm,  very 
vigorous  and  disease  resisting.  It  is  a 
coloured  round  variety  with  netted  skin,  and 
keeps  well. 


riDLER  AND   SONS     MAIN   CROP   POTATO   INVINCIBLE. 


stable  manure.  Fill  uplthe  trenches  with  the 
top  soil  to  the  level  of  the  surrounding 
ground.  For  Peas  sown  in  April,  May,  and 
June  it  is  better  to  leave  the  surface  of  the 
trenches  hollowed  out  a  little 
so  that  in  very  hot,  dry  weather 
the  Peas  can  be  judiciously 
watered.  The  ground  between 
the  trenches  can  be  dug,  and 
in  time  planted  with  early  Cauli- 
flower, Potatoes,  or  Turnips. 
When  sowing  get  out  a  drill 
with  a  spade  or  wide  hoe 
2  inches  deep,  and  sow  the  Peas 
2  inches  apart.  A  good  plan  to 
keep  mice  away  is  to^  sprinkle 
the  Peas  lightly  with  water 
and  then  with  powdered  red 
lead  before  sowing.  To  keep  up 
a  suecessional  supply  of  Peas 
a  sowing  must  be  made  every 
ten  or  twelve  days.  I  have 
found  the  following  varieties  to 
come  well  in  succession  after 
those  already  named  :  Gradus, 
Thomas  Laxton,  Duke  of 
Albany,  Sutton's  Prize  Winner, 
Sutton's  Peerless  Marrowfat, 
Alderman,  Autocrat,  and  Glad- 
atone.  These  are  all  good 
croppers  and  of  excellent 
flavour.  The  advantage  of 
trenching  for  Peas  is  that  it 
enables  the  plants  to  root 
freely.  Give  Peas  plenty  of 
room  between  the  rows  so  that 
they  can  get  sufficient  light  and 
air.  Another  very  important 
matter  is  not  to  sow  too  thickly. 
1  have  often  seen  rows  of  Peas 
nearly  ruined  through  indiscri- 
minate and  careless  .sowing. 
Marlow.  G.  W.  Smith. 


POTATO    FIDLER'S    INVINCIBLE. 
This  Potato,  introduced  by  Messrs.  Fidler 
and  Sons,  Reading,  in  190.5,  is  a  splendid 
main  crop  variety.    It  is  a  heavy  cropper,  and 


SOME    OF    THE    BEST    MELONS. 

The  accompanying  illustration  shows  some 
of  the  best  of  the  Melons  sent  out  by  Me.ssrs. 
Sutton  and  Sons,  R'  ading.  Prominent 
among  these  is  Hero  (jf  Lockinge,  an  old 
but  still  a  favourite  Melon.  It  succeeds 
as  well  in  a  cold  pit  or  frame  as  in  the  Melon 
house,  and  comes  very  early.  Sutton's  Royal 
•Jubilee  is  a  very  fine  green-fleshed  Melon, 
raised  in  the  Royal  Gardens,  Windsor.  It 
is  handsomely  netted,  and  has  rich  deep  green 
flesh  of  delicious  flavour.  Sutton's  Super- 
lative is  a  new  scarlet-fleshed  variety,  of 
which  Messrs.  Sutton  and  Sons  say,  "Although 
we  have  had  many  seedling  Melons  under 
trial  in  recent  years,  we  can  certainly  say 
that  in  no  single  case  have  we  met  with  one 
combining  the  exceptionally  good  points  of 
Sutton's  Superlative.  It  is  a  fruit  of  medium 
size,  almost  round,  and  handsomely  netted, 
but  it  is  in  the  quality  and  texture  of  the 
deep  flesh  that  the  chief  merit  lies."  Sutton's 
Royal  Favorite,  a  beautiful  Melon  with  a 
thick  white  flesh  of  exquisite  flavour ; 
Windsor  Castle,  a  large  green-fleshed  fruit ; 
Best  of  All,  green  fleshed  (Sutton's  Al  x 
Windsor  Castle) ;  and  Ringleader,  one  of  the 
finest  Melons  with  pale  green  flesh,  are  all 
splendid  varieties.  Among  the  best  scarlet- 
fleshed  sorts  are  Sutton's  Scarlet,  Empress, 
Al,  and  Invincible.  Sutton's  Open  Air 
Melon  is  an  excellent  Melon,  which  in 
warm  summers  has  been  successfully  ripened 
in  this  country  without  protection. 


SOTTON  S  LEADING   VARIETIES   OF   MELONS. 
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SMITH  S   SELECTED    DRUMHEAD    KALE. 


SMITH'S  SELECTED  DRUMHEAD 
KALE. 
Borecole  or  Cabbage  Kale  is,  like  the  Savoy, 
a.  late  winter  and  early  spring  green,  and 
very  hardy.  Sowings  made  in  April  usually 
suffice  for  all  ordinary  purposes,  and  are  best 
made  in  drills.  There  are  numerous  varieties, 
and  among  the  most  distinct  is  Smith's 
Selected  Drumhead,  shown  in  the  accom- 
panying illustration.  It  has  heads  somewhat 
similar  in  shape  to  Drumhead  Cabbage,  the 
individual  leaves  being  mainly  composed  of 
a  thick,  fleshy  midrib,  with  elegantly  fringed 
edges,  and  of  striking  appearance.  It  is 
of  delicious  flavour  and  easily  cultivated, 
growing  freely  even  in  poor  soil. 

MELON  EASTERN  (^)UEEN. 
This  fine  seedling  Melon  is  a  cross  between 
Hero  of  Lockinge  and  Taunton  Hero,  and 
combines  the  splendid  qualities  of  both 
parents.  The  fruit  is  remarkably  handsome, 
round  in  shape,  of  rich  orange-coloured  skin 
and  beautifully  netted.  The  flesh  is  rich 
cream  colour,  remarkably  solid,  and  of  ex- 
ceptionally rich  flavour,  melting  to  the  taste. 
It  has  only  been  exhibited  twice,  and  on  each 
occasion  was  awarded  a  first  prize.  The 
entire  stock  has  been  secured  by  Messrs. 
John  K.  King  and  Sons,  Coggeshall,  Essex, 
and  Reading,  who  recommend  it  as  one  of  the 
best  Melons  they  have  sent  out. 

SHELTER  FOR  KITCHEN  GARDENS. 
On  the  principle  that  each  thinks  his  own 
misfortunes  the  worst,  I  have,  I  suppose, 
imbibed  the  idea  that  in  no  part  of  Britain 
are  bitter  north-easterly  winds  so  severely 
felt  as  here.  Be  that  as  it  may,  however,  we 
certainly  get  them  to  some  tune  all  through 
the  early  spring-time,  and  having  this  season 
begun  their  annual  raid,  we  are  busy  taking 
steps  to  counteract  their  disastrous  effects  on 
all  early  vegetable  crops.  We  have  good 
walls,  and  they  do  much  to  break  the  force 
of  the  wind,  though  over  some  two-thirds  of 
the  garden  the  current  sweeps  down  in  full 
blast,  infinitely  more  damaging  than   frost. 


and  some  kind  of  shelter  is  imperative  in 
order  to  keep  early  Peas,  Lettuces,  Broad 
Beans,  Cauliflowers,  Spinach,  early  Potatoes, 
and  transplanted  Onions  in  vigorous  growth. 
We  usually  stake  Peas  on  the  windward  side 
as  soon  as  sown,  and  when  well  out  of  the 
ground  they  receive  additional  jirotection  by 
the  addition  of  more  sticks.  Lines  of  i)yra- 
midal  Pears  also  greatly  break  the  wind,  as  do 
Raspberries  trained  to  strained  wire  fencing 
that  runs  the  entire  length  of  the  garden. 
We  have  lately  planted  small  bush  trained 


Apples  on  the  dwarfing  stock  with  the  same 
intent  ;  Black  and  Red  Currants  in  lines  a 
good  distance  apart,  so  as  not  to  shade  the 
vegetable  crops  too  much,  would  serve  the 
same  purpose.  Much  as  one  dislikes  this 
mixed  way  of  growing  fruit  and  vegetables 
together,  there  is  much  to  be  said  in  favour 
of  the  plan,  especially  as  regards  early 
vegetables.  The  warm  border,  yivariably 
recommended  to  be  madi'  use  of  for  every 
descrifition  of  early  vegetables  and  salads,  is 
no  doubt  the  proper  place  for  all  such  crops, 
but  unfortunitely  there  is  a  limit  to  its 
extent,  and  owing  to  this  .some  few  years 
ago  we  determined  on  doubling  the  extent  of 
such  borders.  This  we  did  by  taking  a  slice 
of  12. feet  from  the  entire  length  of  the 
kitchen  garden,  and  being  taken  from  the 
upper  portion  of  the  main  plot  it  has  a  full 
southern  exposure,  with  a  thick  .screen  of  Pear 
trees  on  the  northern  side,  and  in  order  to 
make  the  po.sition  still  warmer  the  ground 
was  thrown  up  into  the  form  of  a  bank, 
sloping  to  the  south.  The  plan  has  succeeded 
beyond  our  expectations  ;  indeed,  the  crops 
from  this  border  are  quite  as  early  as  those 
from  borders  in  front  of  south  wali.s.  This 
c|uestion  of  shelter  for  the  vegetable  garden, 
though  of  the  greatest  importance  as  regards 
forwarding  early  crops,  is  by  no  means 
limited  in  its  beneficial  effects  to  these,  as 
everyone  would  be  ready  to  admit  if,  after 
a  severe  gale  in  early  autumn,  they  would 
take  the  trouble  to  examine  the  effects  that 
the  wind  has  on  such  crops  as  Brussels 
Sprouts,  Broccoli,  and  French  Beans.  A  deep 
cavity  at  the  base  of  the  stem  will  all  too 
plainly  show  the  injury  that  accrues  from 
lack  of  shelter,  and,  perhaps,  may  serve  as 
an  incentive  to  devise  ways  and  means 
of  preventing  a  recurrence  of  the  damage. 
Hants.  R. 


.lOHN    K.    KING   AND   SONS'   MELON   EASTERN    yUEEN. 
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WALL    GARDENING. 

WALL  GARDENING  is  one  of 
the  most  fascinating  of  all 
ways  of  gardening,  and  one 
that  is  gradually  becoming 
more  popular.  We  feel  sure 
that  the  following  practical  suggestions  will  be 
read  with  interest.  They  are  the  first  prize 
answers  to  the  questions  on  wall  gardening, 
published  in  The  Garden  during  February. 

1.  Describe  briefly  how  a  wall  should  be  oonatructed  for 
wall  plants. 

The  kind  of  wall  that  is  best  suited  for 
wall  plants  is  that  known  as  the  "  dry  wall," 
by  which  is  meant  a  wall  made  of  rough 
stones  without  mortar,  and  built  against  a 
backing  of  good  soil.  Such  a  wall  is  usually 
constructed  at  some  place  in  the  garden 
where  a  sudden  change  of  level  occurs,  and 
may  with  great  advantage  take  the  place  of 
some  rough,  sloping  bank.  I  have  myself 
constructed  such  a  wall,  and  the  method  of 
pjocedure  was  as  follows  :  The  line  for  the 
wall  is  marked  out  half  a  foot  or  so  from  the 
bank,  and  a  trench  taken  out  to  the  depth  of 
half  a  foot.  In  this  trench  the  first  course  of 
stones  is  placed  along  the  whole  length  ; 
these  should  be  fairly  large,  oblong,  with  a 
broad,  fiat  base  and  fairly  flat  upper  surface 
for  the  reception  of  the  second  course.  The 
stones  in  the  course  touch  each  other,  but  no 
mortar  is  used  in  the  joints.  In  laying  a 
course  it  is  well  to  use  a  trowel  for  roughly 
shaping  the  stones  as  they  come  to  hand, 
and,  in  place  of  the  bricklayer's  pile  of  mortar, 
to  have  a  pile  of  soil  at  hand  with  which,  as  far 
as  possible,  the  joints  are  filled.  When  the  first 
course  is  laid  there  will  be  a  considerable  gap 
between  it  and  the  bank  behind  ;  this  space 
is  filled  with  good  soil,  leaf-mould,  and 
manure,  the  latter  not  coming  quite  as  far 
forward  as  the  stones.  In  laying  the  second 
course,  care  should  be  taken  that  the  stones 
are  set  somewhat  further  back  than  those  in 
the  first  course;  in  no  case  should  they  over- 
hang. In  laying  the  courses  it  is  important 
that  a  fair  number  of  stones  should  be  placed 
with  their  long  axes  at  right  angles  to  the 
line  of  the  wall,  with  the  object  of  "tyina;  " 
the  wall  and  so  adding  to  its  strength.  The 
space  behind  this  course  is  again  filled  up, 
and  the  third  course  laid  with  similar  pre- 
cautions as  to  overhanging  the  course  below. 
In  some  places  considerable  ledges  may  be 
left,  when  it  is  thought  that  their  presence 
would  conduce  to  the  happiness  of  some 
particular  plant.  In  this  connexion  some 
stress  should  be  laid  on  the  importance  of 
putting  in  the  plants  as  one  builds  the  wall, 
as  in  this  way  one  is  enabled  to  build  and 
dispose  the  soil  according  to  the  needs  of  the 
plant,  and  also  to  ensure  that  sufficient  soil 


is  placed  about  its  roots  to  guide  them  to  the 
richer  soil  behind.  Each  successive  course  is 
laid  further  back  than  the  one  below  it,  and 
so  the  wall  slopes  upwards  to  the  required 
height.  When  it  is  required  to  construct  a 
wall  facing  in  two  directions,  the  bottom 
course  is  laid  as  described  on  each  side 
several  feet  apart,  and  the  intervening  space 
filled  up  with  good  material,  the  second 
courses  laid,  and  the  intervening  spaces  filled, 
not  forgetting  in  the  courses  plenty  of  "  tie  " 
stones ;  each  successive  course  gradually 
approximates  to  its  fellow  on  the  other  side 
of  the  wall,  and  so  the  top  of  the  wall  is 
considerably  narrower  than  the  base.  The 
aspect  of  the  wall  is  a  matter  of  considerable 
importance.  East  is  the  best  aspect,  north 
is  fairly  good,  while  west  is  the  worst. 

2  Describe  the  way  the  plants  should  be  inserted  in  both 
rough  stone  and  brick  walla. 

In  rough  stone  walls  the  plants  are  best 
■inserted  as  the  wall  is  being  built.  A  joint 
between  two  stones  is  filled  with  soil  and  the 
plant  laid  along  the  joint  with  its  root 
towards— or,  if  long  enough,  in — the  soil  in 
the  middle  of  the  wall.  Some  fine  soil  is 
sprinkled  on  the  roots,  and  so  a  train  is  made 
leading  to  the  middle  of  the  wall.  A  flatfish 
stone  is  then  placed  on  top,  and  thus  the 
delicate  roots  shielded  from  the  sun  soon 
track  back  to  find  the  cool  root-run  in  the 
middle  of  the  wall,  and  so  the  plants  are 
enabled  to  face  sun  and  frost  with  impunity. 
The  planting  of  a  brick  wall  is  a  more  diffi- 
cult and  more  unsatisfactory  matter.  In  the 
construction  of  such  a  wall  the  middle  is 
left  hollow  and  filled  with  rich  soil ;  holes 
are  left  in  the  brickwork  where  plants  are 
required.  The  roots  of  the  plants  are  in  the 
soil  in  the  middle  of  the  wall,  rather  below 
the  level  of  the  hole.  Such  plants  as  the 
Cheddar  Pink  or  Lithospermum  prostratum 
soon  cover  up  the  hole  and  hang  down  the 
front  of  the  wall  in  curtains.  It  a  good 
plan  to  have  the  top  of  the  brick  wall  open, 
and  to  plant  such  things  as  Carnations, 
Cistus,  and  Aubrietia  on  it,  allowing  them  to 
fall  over  the  edge  and  so  clothe  the  upper 
part.  The  foot  of  the  wall  can  be  planted 
with  Ferns  or  shrubs,  such  as  Choisya  ternata, 
Chimonanthus,  and  numerous  others  which 
like  the  shelter  of  a  wall.  In  other  places  of 
the  brickwork  some  of  the  mortar  may  be 
scraped  away  and  seed  of  Linaria,  Corydalis 
lutea,  Erinus  alpinus,  Wallflowers,  Snap- 
dragons, and  others  sown,  as  well  as  the 
spores  of  many  of  the  smaller  Ferns. 

3.  Describe  the  sowing  of  the  seed  in  the  wall.  Is  it 
better  to  plant  seedlings  or  to  sow  seed,  and  when  is  the 
best  time  both  to  plant  and  sow  ? 

The  seed  may  be  sown  either  when  the 
wall  is  being  made  or  after  it  is  made.  In 
the  first  case,  a  few  seeds  are  laid  along  one 
of  the  vertical  fissures  between  the  stones, 
taking  care  that  there  is  soil  in  the  joint. 


Some  fine  soil  is  dusted  over  the  seed,  and  a 
stone  placed  ujjon  the  top.  The  seed  must 
not  be  sown  too  far  back.  When  the  wall- 
is  already  made,  seed  may  be  dropped 
into  an  earthy  chink,  preferably  near  a 
ledge,  and  lightly  covered  over  with  soil.' 
It  is,  I  think,  preferable  to  use  seedlings 
than  to  sow  seed,  as  with  careful  planting 
one  can  ensure  that  the  roots  are  in  good 
soil,  and  the  plants  soon  obtain  a  firm 
hold.  Many  of  the  plants,  however,  that 
adorn  our  walls  are  not  true  perennials,  and 
in  these  cases  it  is  better  to  sow  seed  to  keep 
up  the  succession.  The  best  time  to  sow 
seed  is  as  soon  as  it  is  ripe,  if  it  is  to  be 
obtained  from  plants  already  in  the  garden  ; 
in  other  cases  June  is  a  suitable  month. 
Rock  plants  seem  to  suffer  least  when  they 
are  moved  early  in  September,  and  if  planted 
immediately  they  obtain  a  firm  hold  before 
the  winter ;  seedlings  from  seed  sown  in  June 
may  be  inserted  in  the  wall  in  September. 
The  seed  of  annuals  for  the  wall  is  best 
sown  at  the  end  of  April  or  beginning  of 
May.  ■,..,_, 

4.  Name  the  most  beautiful  spring,  summer,  and 
autumn-flowering  plants  for  sunny  walls. 

Sjmng. — Aubrietia  in  variety  (of  which 
the  best  are  purpurea,  grseca.  Dr.  Mules,  a,nd 
Leichtlini),  Alyssum  saxatile,  Arabis  albida 
fl.-pl..  Anemone  blanda  and  apennma, 
Myosotis  (in  variety),  Cotoneaster  micro- 
phylla.  Tufted  Pansies,  Iberis  sempervirens, " 
Gentiana  verna  and  acaulis,  Arenaria  mon- 
tana,  Vinca  herbacea,  Cheiranthus  Cheiri, 
mutabilis,  and  alpinus.  Primula  Auricula, 
P.  rosea,  P.  denticulata,  and  Omphalodes 
verna. 

Summer. — Campanula  alpina,  turbinata, . 
garganica,  muralis,  and  carpatica,  Litho- 
spermum prostratum,  dwarf  Antirrhinum, 
Dianthus  deltoides,  alpinus,  arenarius, 
cajsius  (Cheddar  Pink),  dependens,  and 
caryophyllus.  Erysimum  marshallianum, 
Saxifraga  pyramidalis,  umbrosa,  Cymbalaria, 
Wallacei,  macnabiana,  and  Aizoon,  Cistuses, 
Helianthemum  vulgare  (in  variety),  Erinus 
alpinus,  Linaria  alpina,  pallida,  and 
Cymbalaria,  Hutchinsia  alpina,  Geum 
reptans,  Veronica  rupestris,  taurica,  and 
prostrata.  Geranium  argenteum,  Ompha^ 
lodes  linifolia  alba  (annual),  Sedunj 
kamtschaticum,  Asperula  odorata,  Hyperi- 
cum reptans.  Aster  alpinus,  Meconopsis 
cambrica,  Ly  simachia  Nummularia,  Saponaria 
ocymoides,  and  Cerastium  tomentosum. 

Auttwin.  —  Sedum  spectabile.  Cyclamen 
hederaifolium,  Ruta  albiflora.  Erysimum 
marshallianum,  Erigeron  alpinum  and 
philadelphicum,  Menziesia  polifolia  (purple 
and  white),  Linaria  hepaticsefolia.  Phlox 
reptans  and  canadensis,  Primula  capitata. 
Polygonum  vaccinifolium,  Platystemon  cali- 
fornicum  (annual,  sown  late),  Colchicum 
autumnale,  and  Corydalis  thalictrifolia. 
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5.  Kame  the  most  suitable  plants  for  a  shady  wall,  and 
those  that  give  best  effect  in  winter. 

For  shady  wall.  —  Arenaria  balearica, 
Aubrietia,  Alyssum,  Arabis  albida  fl.-pl., 
Androsace  alpina  and  lanuginosa,  Arnebia 
echioides,  Aquilegia  alpina  and  Ccerulea, 
Tiarella  cordifolia,  Sedum  dasypLyllum, 
Cheiranthus,  Linarias,  Fritillaria  alpina, 
Aspleniums,  Oxalis  acetosella,  Erinus  alpinus, 
Ruta,  Gentiana  acaulis,  Saxifraga  lingulata, 
Hart's-tongue  Fern,  and  Ramondia  pyrenaica. 

The  plants  that  give  the  best  effect  in 
winter  are  Berberis,  Uotoneaster  microphylla, 
Arenaria  montana,  Corydalis  thalictrifolia, 
Dianthus  caryophyllus  and  D.  dependens, 
Arabis  alpina  variegata,  Hypericum  moseria- 
num,  Viola,  Gaultheria  procumbens,  Lavan- 
dula, Menziesia,  Rosmarinus  officinalis,  the 
silvery  RockfoiJs,  Sedums,  Semper  vivums, 
and  Cerastium  tomentosum. 

6.  Describe  the  way  to  treat  an  old  mossy  wall  which  it 
Is  desired  to  sow  or  plant. 

In  the  chinks  of  the  wall  soil  may  be 
inserted,  and  small  seedlings  of  Aubrietia, 
Alyssum,  and  double  white  Arabis  inserted  ; 
Snapdragons,  Wallflowers,  and  Catchfly  sown 
in  other  chinks ;  small  Ferns  planted  or 
their  spores  mixed  with  water  and  squirted 
from  a  syringe  into  the  wall.  It  is  well  to 
remove  the  moss  from  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  plants  in  order  to  prevent 
their  being  overgrown  by  it.  Linarias  and 
Erinus  alpinus  may  be  freely  sown  in  chinks 
from  which  the  moss  has  been  scraped,  and 
Wallflowers,  Lavender,  Hyssop,  Yarrow- 
heads,  Campanula  muralis  and  C.  pyramidalis 
planted  on  the  top  or  in  the  more  open  places 
in  the  wall.  Cheddar  Pink  and  Dianthus 
deltoides  also  grow  well  on  mossy  walls,  and 
Ramondia  pyrenaica  in  the  vertical  fissures. 

7.  How  should  the  plants^  be  treated  at  all  seasons  V 

When  the  wall  is  properly  planted  the 
plants  will  require  little  attention.  As  the 
stones  do  not  overhang  each  other,  every  drop 
of  rain  will  trickle  down  the  stones  and  find 
its  way  to  the  plants  inserted  in  the  chinks. 
It  will  be  necessary  in  dry  summers  to  water 
some  of  the  tenderer  subjects,  and  also  to 
prevent  coarser-growing  plants  from  over- 
crowding. Some  weeding  may  be  necessary, 
but  this  is  not  likely,  as  so  little  soil  is  used 
in  the  joints  that  weeds  are  not  likely  to  be 
troublesome.  The  blooming  season  of  such 
plants  as  Campanulas  may  be  prolonged  by 
picking  off  withered  blooms. 

W.  G.  HOWAETH. 

Lowood,  Hindhead,  Hademtre. 
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Eably  Rhododendrons  Outdoors. 
Mr.  G.  Rauthe,  Keston,  Kent,  sends  us  flower- 
ing shoots  of  some  early-flowering  hardy  Rhodo- 
dendrons, namely,  R.  arboreum  lubrum,  R. 
birbatum,  both  crimson  sorts,  R.  arboreum 
album,  and  R.  arboreum.  They  were  very 
showy,  and  serve  to  draw  attention  to  a  valuable 
cla83  of  early-flowering  hardy  shrubs. 

Spring  Flowers  from  Chard. 
Mr.  J.  Crook,  Forde  Abbey  Gardens,  sends  a 
delightful  gathering  of  spring  flowers.  Among 
them  were  two  kinds  of  Periwinkle  (Vinca)  to 
show  how  useful  the  plants  are  for  covering  bare 
spaces,  as  they  bloom  so  early.  The  Iris 
reticulata  flowers  sent  were  gathered  from  the 
open  border,  also  those  of  Chionodoxa  sardensis 
and  Lenten  Lily.  We  were  pleased  to  see 
flowers  of  blue  Primroses  gathered  from  a  shel- 
tered corner,  and  of  the  very  fragrant  winter- 


flowering  Honeysuckle  (Lonioera  fragrantisaima). 
The  Lilies  of  the  Valley  came  from  crowns  grown 
at  Chard,  and  had  from  twelve  to  fifteen  "bells" 
on  a  spike. 

Narcissus  minimus. 
Mr.  C.  W.  Cowan  sends  from  Dilhousie  Castle, 
Bonnyrigg,  Midlothian,  flowers  of  this  sweet 
little  Nirciesus  with  the  following  note  (February 
23) :  "  I  send  you  a  few  blooms  of  my  favourite 
Dafl'odil  '  minimus,'  grown  in  a  shallow  pin  in 
a  cold  frame.  The  bulbs  have  been  in  bloom  in 
the  open  without  any  protection  for  a  week  or 
ten  days,  but  the  stems  are  too  short  to  pluck. 
My  friend  Mr.  Peter  Birr  resides  in  a  verj 
different  climate  on  the  West  Coast  near  sea-level, 
whereas  here  we  are  250  feet  above  sea  and  seven 
or  eight  miles  from  it." 

NOTES    OF    THE    WEEK. 


FORTHCOMING  EVENTS. 

March  12. — Annual  Meeting  of  the  United 
Horticultural  Provident  Society. 

March  14. — Sheffield  Chrysanthemum  Society's 
Meeting ;  East  Anglian  Horticultural  Club's 
Meeting. 

Marcn  20. — Royal  Horticultural  Society's 
Colonial  Fruit  Show  (three  days). 


Royal  Hoptieultural  Society's 
General  Examination.— Intending  can- 
didates for  the  society's  annual  examination  in 


MR.  W.  MARSHALL,  V.M.H. 

the  principles  and  practice  of  horticulture,  to  be 
held  on  the  28th  inst.,  are  requested  to  send  in 
their  entry  forms,  with  the  name  of  their  pro- 
posed supervisor,  as  soon  as  possible  to  tho 
Secretary,  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  Vincent 
Square,  London,  S.W. ,  from  whom  the  syllabus, 
with  entry  form  attached,  may  be  obtained. 
Entries  cannot  be  accepted  after  the  19:h  inst. 
If  any  candidate  desires  to  sit  in  London  for  this 
examination,  he  must  say  so  on  his  entry  form, 
and  the  society  will  then  make  arrangements  for 
him  to  attend  at  their  hall  in  Vincent  Square, 
Westminster.  A  scholarship  of  £2.5  a  year  for 
two  years  is  offered  by  the  Worshipful  Company 
of  Gardeners. 

Royal      Horticultural     Society's 
School   Teachers'    Examination.— 

The  society  will  holdan  examinationin  cottage  and 
allotment  gardeningon Wednesday,  April  11.  This 
examination  is  intended  for,  and  will  be  confined 


to,  elementary  and  technical  school  teachers. 
Teachers  and  assistants  desiring  to  eit  for  the 
examination  should  apply  at  once  for  a  copy  of 
the  syllabus  to  the  Seoretarv,  Royal  Horticultural 
Society,  Vincent  Square,  Westminster,  S  W. 

The  Daffodil  Annual.— I  am  glad  to 
see  the  proposal  to  issue  a  Daffodil  annual  finds 
another  supporter  in  the  person  of  your  corre- 
spondent Mr.  G.  L.  Wilson.  As  Mr.  Goodwin 
says,  in  writing  to  you  on  the  17th  ult.,  I  was,  I 
think,  the  originator  of  the  idea.  Among  those 
in  favour  of  the  proposal,  besides  Mr.  Goodwin, 
are  such  eminent  Daffodil  men  as  Mr.  E.  M. 
Crosfield  of  Wrexham,  Mr.  Charles  Dawson  of 
Gulval,  and  several  others.  Mr.  Eogleheart 
wrote  me  a  very  kind  but  rather  deprecatory 
letter.  While  admitting  that  the  Daffodil  was 
growing  in  public  favour,  he  said  he  had  followed 
the  fortunes  of  several  such  publications,  and 
seen  them  wane  and  eventually  flicker  out ;  still, 
I  fancy  from  the  tone  of  his  letter  that  he  would 
lend  help  if  the  thing  came  to  a  head.  I  am  also 
told  that  Mr.  Robert  Sydenham  views  the  notion 
of  such  a  publication  with  favour.  Bat  if  any- 
thing is  going  to  be  done  this  year  steps  will  have 
to  be  taken  at  once.  As  there  is  always  a  certain 
amount  of  risk  involved  in  undertakings  of  this 
kind,  I  imagine  it  would  be  necessary  at  the  start 
to  form  a  guarantee  fund,  but  there  are  many 
details  to  be  considered,  and  I  shall  be  very  glad 
to  hear  from  any  supporters  of  the  movement, 
and  shall  welcome  suggestions  as  to  how  to  set 
to  work. — F.  Herbert  Chapman,  Giddtford 
Lodge,  Rye. 

Mr.  W.  Marshall,  V.M.H.-Owing 
to  The  Garden  going  to  press  so  early  we  are 
unable  to  record  the  proceedings  at  the  dinner 
given  to  Mr.  W.  Marshall,  who  this  year  enters 
upon  the  twenty-first  year  of  his  chairmanship 
of  the  floral  committee  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society.  Mr.  Harry  J.  Veitch  occupied  the 
chair,  and  there  was  present  a  large  gathering  of 
horticulturists.  We  shall  make  further  reference 
to  this  interesting  event  next  we^k. 

Queen  wasps. — These  pests  are  making 
their  appearance  very  early  this  season,  and  no 
time  must  be  lost  in  dealing  with  them.  They 
are  weak  on  the  wing  at  present,  and  can  easily 
be  destroyed,  and  should  be,  by  anyone  who  has 
the  opportunity  of  doing  so.  I  have  always 
advocated  a  vigorous  warfare  against  the 
queens  as  the  best  and  safest  way  of  dealing 
with  these  pests.  All  owners  of  gardens  and 
fruit  growers  should  encourage  the  children  of 
employees  from  now  up  to  the  end  of  May 
to  bring  in  the  queens  by  offering  a  penny 
or  twopence  per  queen.  Remember  that  every 
queen  destroyed  means  a  nest  of  from  500  to 
1,000  wasps  put  out  of  action  before  they  have 
had  a  chance  to  do  any  damage.  It  is  a  more 
effective  method  than  leaving  them  until  they 
have  made  strong  colonies  and  destroyed  pounds' 
worth  of  fruit.  The  wasp  is  a  thief  of  the 
lowest  order,  for  he  goes  well  armed  when 
carrying  on  his  nefarious  practice,  and  he  does 
not  hesitate  to  use  arms  when  caught  in  the 
act.  His  hand  is  against  everyone,  and  it  is 
everybody's  bounden  duty  to  do  their  utmost  to 
exterminate  him. — M.  T  ,  The  Oardens,  Hawley 
Hill,  Blackwater. 

The    Summer    Snowflake.— I   was 

interested  in  the  note  by  Mr.  Fitzherbert  on 
the  Summer  Snowflake.  One  flower-spike  of 
Leucojum  sestivum  was  out  in  my  garden  on 
January  27.  That  something  inherent  in  the 
hulb  and  not  the  mild  winter  was  the  cause  of 
its  early  flowering  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  it  is 
one  of  several  in  a  group  which  at  present  only 
show  their  strong,  green  leaves.  It  is  probably 
the  first  time  it  has  flowered,  as  in  1903  I  got 
these  bulbs,  and  also  L.  vernum  carpathicum, 
from  Messrs.  Barr,  and  owing  to  absence 
from  home  they  were  several  weeks  out  of  the 
ground,  and  it  was  not  until  December  of  that 
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year  that  I  planted  them,  with  little  hope  of 
their  ever  flowering,  for  the  bulbs  felt  quite  soft. 
However,  most  of  the  bulbs  of  L.  seativum 
flowered  the  next  May  and  the  May  following. 
To  my  surprise  the  L.  vernum,  which  I  thought 
dead,  began  to  flower  last  January.  The  large, 
single  white  bells  made  such  a  beautiful  picture 
growing  next  to  the  Grecian  blue  Anemone 
A.  blanda,  in  flower  at 
the  same  time,  that  I 
intend  to  plant  more. — 
W.  Sporling. 


which  he  secured  a  small  plot  of  ground  and 
started  a  nursery  "  on  his  own."  In  ten  years 
he  was  fairly  established,  but,  not  finding  it 
to  his  liking,  in  1893  he  gave  up  the  nursery 
trade  and  started  as  a  plant-breeder.  This, 
however,  did  not  pay,  and  "  he  could  see  no 
possible  way  over  the  financial  obstacles  that 


confronted  him,"  when  his 
friends  secured  for  him  the 
attention  of  the  Carnegie 
Institution  at  Washington, 
and  that  led  to  Mr.  Burbank 
receiving  a  subvention  or 
grant  of  10,000  dollars 
(£2,000)  per  year  for  ten 
years  from  the  beginning  of 
1905  to  enable  him  to  con- 
tinue his  operations  as  a 
breeder  of  plants. 

Now,  this  is  all  to  the  credit 
of  Mr.  Luther  Burbank,  and 
if  he  makes  the  most  of  the 
climate  of  California  and  of 
the  many  plants  that  un- 
doubtedly would  yield  good 
results  under  the  operations 
of  a  skilful  breeder,  he  should 
accomplish  a  great  deal  in  the 
cour.«e  of  ten  years  with 
£2,000  a  year  to  help  him. 
It  is  also  to  the  credit  of  the 
Carnegie  Institution  that 
work  of  this  character  should 
be  encouraged  ."o  handsomely. 
All  horticulturiits  will  watch 
with  interest  and  some  ex- 
pectation the  workand  output 
from  the  Santa  Rosa  Garden 
and  the  Sebastopol  Farm, 
although  we  hesitate  to  go  all 
the  way  with  the  enthusiast 
who  says :  "There  is  no  other 
enterprise  in  the  world  by  which  this  may  be 
measured.  It  stands  alone,  unique  among 
movements  for  practical  and  scientific  better- 
ment. The  scope  of  its  possibilities  lies  out 
beyond  the  sweep  of  the  imagination.  The 
Carnegie  Institution,  in  granting  this  sub- 
vention  to   Mr.    Burbank,  has   performed  a 


THE   CALIFOR- 
NIAN  WIZARD. 

IS  Mr.  Luther  Bur- 
bank of  California 
a  fraud,  or  is  he  a 
good  man  strug- 
gling with  adver- 
sity in  the  shape 
of  Press  humbug, 
exaggeration,  and  lies  ? 
With  every  desire  to  be 
fair  to  him,  to  give  him 
full  credit  for  whatever 
he  has  accomplished  as 
a  worker  in  horticul- 
ture, one  finds  itdifficult 
to  avoid  losing  sight  of 
the  real  man  behind  the 
fulsome  mess  that  jour- 
nalists, old  women,  and 
so-called  scientists  have 
plastered  about  him. 
We  are  told  that  in 
1875,  when  he  was 
twenty-one,  he  went  to 
California,  where  he 
worked  first  as  a  jobber, 
then  as  a  nursery  hand 
"  at  a  beggarly  wage," 
but  he  managed  to  save 
a    little    money,    with 
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splendid    and    substantial    service    for    the 
world."    This  is  somewhat  tall ! 

If  one  were  to  judge  him  by  what  some  folk 
have  said  and  written  of  him,  Mr.  Luther 
Burbank  is  worthy  of  a  monument  bigger 
than  St.  Paul's.  Professor  H.  de  Vries, 
a  Dutch  botanist,  says  :  "Burbank  is  the 
man  who  creates  all  the  novelties  in  horticul- 
ture.'' He  speaks  of  "  the  great  success  his 
(Burbank's)  creations  have  made,  not  only  in 
North  America,  but  also  in  Europe."  To  be 
quite  frank.  Professor  de  Vries  ought  to  know 
better.  Burbank  is  a  child,  a  beginner,  a 
rank  outsider  among  the  great  plant-breeders 
of  to-day,  such  as  Lemoine,  Benary,  Vervaine, 
Duval,  Crozy,  and  Marliac  of  Continental 
fame,  or  Waterer,  Veitch,  Sander,  Charles- 
worth,  Paul,  Cannell,  Laxton,  and  Engleheart 
of  our  own  country.  He  is  a  poor  imitator  of 
the  late  Mr.  Elvers,  a  record  of  whose  work 
among  fruits  was  published  in  the  Gardeners' 
Chronicle  about  thirty-five  years  ago.  If 
Mr.  Burbank  desires  to  know  what  Kivers 
did  and  how  scientifically  careful  he  was,  he 
should  consult  his  Darwin. 

Professor  Wickson  of  California  says, 
"The  world  recognises  Mr.  Burbank  as  a 
great  man  for  what  he  accomplishes  ;  it  is 
waiting  to  grant  him  similar  honours  for 
what  he  thinks."  Mr.  Osterhout  of  Cali- 
fornia says,  "  In  his  ability  to  penetrate 
behind  the  facts  to  the  laws  which  make 
facts  significant,  he  (Burbank)  resembles 
Darwin."  Mr.  Harwood  says,  "  No  man 
who  has  ever  lived  has  laid  out  such  a  scheme 
for  the  adornment  of  the  world  ;  indeed,  it 
may  fairly  be  stated  that  not  all  the  plant- 
breeders  who  have  preceded  him  have  ever 
done  so  much  to  enoble  floral  life." 

Now  let  us  see  what  Mr.  Burbank  has 
actually  given  us.  Acknowledged  autho- 
rities on  plant-breeding  in  the  United  States 
have  little  to  say  of  Mr.  Burbank's  work. 
His  admirers  crack  up  his  creations  among 
fruits,  but  the  dealers  in  America  ignore 
them.  The  flowering  plants  of  his  "creation" 
that  "  beautify  the  world  "  are  not  known  in 
Europe,  or  if  they  have  ever  got  here  they 
have  not  stood  a  chance  against  what  we 
already  possessed.  The  Shasta  Daisy  is 
simply  Chrysanthemum  maximum,  a  Pyre- 
nean  plant,  and  a  favourite  in  English 
gardens  thirty  years  ago.  The  labels  in  Mr. 
Burbank's  flower-beds  got  mixed  somehow, 
for  in  no  other  way  can  we  account  for  the 
story  that  the  Shasta  Daisy  was  bred  from  a 
New  World  species.  His  Gladioli  are  poor 
by  the  side  of  Kelway's  and  Lemoine's ;  his 
Richardias  are  a  long  way  behind  what  has 
been  bred  in  England  ;  he  is  a  mere  beginner 
with  Hippeastrums  ;  he  is  all  behind  with 
Poppies  ;  the  Dahlias  of  his  raising  would 
•  not  be  looked  at  a  second  time  by  Mr. 
Cannell ;  his  Lilies,  well,  they  may  be 
hybrids,  but  they  look  more  like  seedling 
forms  of  the  variable  L.  pardalinum,  and 
certainly  they  are  not  improvements  on  what 
we  had  long  ago  ;  his  Blackberries,  Plums, 
Pomatoes  (worthless  mongrels).  Potatoes 
(where  are  they?)— these  and  other  Bur- 
bankian  creations  so  called,  appear  to  be 
things  of  no  real  account.  The  Rhubarb 
that  our  King  admired  is  unknown  to  his 
gardener,  but  an  Australian  nurseryman 
claims  to  have  supplied  it  to  Burbank.  And 
the  spineless  Cactus,  what  is  it  ?  What  is  its 
origin  1  Mr.  Burbank  has  hopes  with  regard 
to  it,  but  has  anyone  who  knows  anything 
of  the  genus  Opuntia  seen  iti  How  does  it 
difler  from  the  spineless  sorts  that  we  know 


in  European  gardens  ?    "  By  their  fruits  ye 
shall  know  them." 

We  in  England  claim  the  right  to  judge 
Mr.  Burbank,  or  any  other  man  who  is  set 
up  as  a  doer  of  great  things  by  the  things 
themselves,  and  not  by  the  booming  of  his 
friends  and  the  size  of  his  advertisements. 
Let  those  who  claim  for  him  the  first  place 
among  the  plant-breeders  of  the  world  make 
an  effort  to  win  that  place  by  exhibiting  at 
the  International  Conference  on  Plant- 
Breeding,  to  be  held  in  England  next  July, 
a  collection  of  Mr.  Burbank's  "  creations." 
If  he  is  working  "  for  the  whole  world,"  t)ie 
British  side  of  it  would  be  pleased  to  see 
what  progress  he  has  made.  Meanwhile  we 
decline  to  depose  our  own  god?  in  favour  of 
what  we  feel  compelled  to  look  upon  as 
an  image  of  puff  and  bluster  of  American 
"  creation." 


THE     ROSE     GARDEN. 


HOW    TO    PRUNE    ROSES. 

WHEN  Roses  are  planted  well  and 
pruned  intelligently  it  may 
eafely  be  said  that  the  two 
most  important  points  in  their 
cultivation  have  been  attended 
to.  Perhaps  I  may  still  further 
say  that  the  cliief  detail  in  the  culture  of  the  Rose 
is  the  pruning.  Columns  have  been  written  on  the 
subject,  and  the  National- 
Rose  Society  have  even  pub- 
lished a  handbook  on  "  Prun- 
ing Roses "  ;  still,  there 
remains  much  doubt  in  the 
minds  of  the  great  majority 
of  amateurs  how  best  to 
prune  their  Roses.  I  wish 
to  state  the  matter  as  simply 
as  possible,  so  that  even 
the  "beginner"  may  know 
how  to  proceed  with  Rose 
pruning. 

Doubtless  the  great 
majority  of  readers  of  The 
Gakden  are  non-exhibitors, 
and  grow  Roses  for  garden 
decoration  or  to  out  for  the 
house  or  to  wear.  Ae  there 
is  a  difference  in  the  manner 
in  which  pruning  should 
be  done  if  exhibiting  the 
blooms  is  one's  object,  I 
purpose  dealing  with  this 
phase  of   the  subject  later, 

and  would  now  take   up   the    matter   from    the 
non-exhibitor's  point  of  view. 

When  to  Pb0sb. 

All  Rosea  the  first  time  after  planting  should 
be  pruned  rather  severely.  The  foundation  or 
framework  of  the  plant  is  thus  established.  If 
planted  in  autumn,  prune  in  March,  excepting 
the  Teas,  which  should  be  pruned  in  April. 
When  Roses  are  planted  after  January  it  is 
advisable  to  prune  before  planting.  Discard 
eutirely  soft,  sappy  shoots,  and  only  preserve  the 
hard,  well-ripened  ones.  This  would  apply  to 
all  Roses,  both  for  garden  and  exhibition.  Cut 
back  these  hard  shoots  to  within  about  4  inches 
to  6  inches  of  their  base.  Always  prune  to  an 
eye  or  leaf-bud  pointing  outward.  Climbing 
Roses  planted  against  walls,  pillars,  or  arches, 
prune  back  to  about  2  feet  of  their  base. 
Remember  we  are  now  referring  to  the  first  time 
of  pruning  following  the  planting.  Standard  and 
half-standard  Roses  are  treated  on  the  same 
lines.  There  is  one  exception  to  this  hard 
pruning  the  first  year,  and  that  is  when  Rambler 
Roses  are  planted  as  lawn  plants  to  grow  as  free 
bushes.    These  need  not  be  pruned  at  all  the  first 


year.  Coming  now  to  the  question  of  established 
plants,  it  becomes  necessary  to  deal  with  each 
class,  commencing  with  the 

Hybbid  Perpetuals, 
which  comprise  most  of  our  lovely  crimson 
sweet-scented  Roses.  There  are  three  distinct 
grades  of  growth  :  Moderate  growers,  such  as 
Baroness  Rothschild ;  medium,  represented  by 
Alfred  Colomb;  and  vigorous,  by  Ulrich  Brunner. 
The  moderate  growers  cut  back  to  within 
3  inches  to  4  inches  of  last  year's  wood  ;  the 
medium  from  4  inches  to  6  inches ;  and  the  vigorous 
from  9  inches  to  15  inches.  About  the  middle  of 
March  is  generally  the  beat  time  to  prune.  At 
the  present  moment  growth  is  very  forward,  but 
we  must  school  ourselves  to  cut  past  all  this 
forward  growth  and  only  prune  to  dormant  eyes. 
If  we  were  in  a  climate  where  May  frosts  did  not 
barm  us,  we  might  be  tempted  to  leave  some  of 
this  forward  growth  for  early  bloom.     Be  careful 


A  STANDARD   H  P.  ROSE  :    THE  SAME  ROSE   PRUNED   AND   UNPRUNBD. 


to  remove  all  soft,  sappy  wood.  The  plants 
often  send  up  strong  shoots  late  in  autumn. 
These  are  useless  for  bloom.  Do  not  hesitate  to 
cut  them  back  hard.  We  want  liolid  shoot-i,  those 
with  more  wood  than  pith.  If  there  is  only  one 
such  shoot  on  a  plant,  some  good  Roses  will  be 
assured.  Discard  all  wood  over  two  years  old, 
and  always  cut  back  at  least  one  of  the  oldest 
growths  quite  to  the  ground  each  year.  This 
promotes  new  wood  from  the  base,  and  thus  the 
youthfulness  of  the  plant  is  maintained.  lu  some 
sorts,  such  as  Ulrich  Brunner,  instead  of  cutting 
back  all  the  long  shoots,  one  or  two  may  be  bent 
over  arch-like,  when  they  will  blossom  freely,  and 
may  be  removed  when  the  blooms  are  over.  In  the 
case  of  the  vigorous  growers,  thin  shoots  springing 
from  growths  of  last  year  should  be  pruned  back 
to  3  inches  or  4  inches,  or  even  less.  P. 

(To  he  continued. J 


HOW 


TO  GROW  MAEECHAL  NIEL 

ROSES. 

The    note  by  "S.  C."  in  The  Garden   of  the 

17th  ult.  reminds  me  of  the  methods  that  were 

used  in  Mr.  Lowe's  nursery  at  Uxbridge  some 
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fourteen  years  ago,  in  the  production  of  blooms 
of  this  fine  Rose  for  market.  I  believe  the 
growing  of  Mari^ohal  Niel  has  been  given  up 
since  ;  but  there  used  to  be  a  large  quantity  of 
first-class  blooms  turned  out  in  those  days.  The 
plants  were  grown  in  epan-roofed  houses  in  the 
natural  soil,  a  stiff,  heavy,  yellow  loam,  with,  of 
course,  a  due  proportion  of  manure  added.  Some 
of  the  plants  were  standards,  anjd  some  were 
dwarfs,  worked  on  the  Briar,  and  with  regard  to 
canker  there  was  little  to  choose  between  the  two. 
Oa  the  whole,  they  were  all  fairly  free  from  it,  as 
far  as  Marechal  Niel  can  be  said  to  be  when 
grown  under  glass.  The  plants  were  set  out  at 
about  10  feet  apart,  close  to  the  sides  of  the  house, 
just  the  same  as  if  they  were  so  many  Vines 
instead  of  Roses.  From  the  ground  to  the  wall- 
plate  was  a  distance  of  about  5  feet,  and  the 
plants  were  grown  to  this  height  before  being 
pruned.  This  was  considered  the  starting  point 
of  the  plants,  and  when  they  had  reached  it  they 
were  trained  horizontally  along  the  lower  wire 
until  they  filled  the  spaces  between  them.  These 
growths  were  only  cut  back  sutficiently  the  next 
spring  to  get  rid  of  the  thin  and  weak  parts, 
leaving  the  well-ripened  andstouter  wood.  When 
the  plants  started  into  growth  the  next  season 
shoots  were  produced  from  practically  every  eye, 
and  were  trained  up  the  wires  about  6  inches 
apart  as  they  grew.  The  houses  were  kept  fairly 
close,  with  only  top  air  on,  and  were  closed  early 
in  the  afternoon  to  keep  the  temperature  up 
during  the  night  without  having  recourse  to  fire- 
heat.  The  plants  received  a  heavy  syringing 
both  morning  and  afternoon,  and  the  floors  were 
also  damped  at  mid-day  during  very  dry  weather. 
Under  these  forcing  conditions  the  growths 
attained  a  length  of  15  feet  to  20  feet  in  a  season. 
As  the  autumn  approached  the  houses  gradually 
receivedmoreair,  andless  water  was  given,  untilat 
length  they  were  thrown  wide  open,  both  at  the 
top  and  the  sides,  remaining  like  this  all  through 
the  winter.  During  the  growing  season  manure 
water  was  given  at  every  other  watering,  and  the 
ground  was  thoroughly  soaked  two  or  three  times 
a  week,  as  Mai^chal  Niel  under  these  conditions 
cin  hardly  be  over-watered,  especially  if  the  soil 
is  well  drained. 

The  following  spring  the  unripened  ends  of  the 
previous  season's  growth  were  cut  away,  and  the 
houses  brought  on  into  flower  sucsessionally. 
Then  the  result  of  the  previous  year's  work  was 
seen  to  be  such  as  to  repay  the  time  and  labour 
expended.  From  end  to  end  the  long,  stout 
shoots  produced  blooms  at  almost  every  eye,  and 
the  quality  was  first-class  throughout.  I  have 
counted  upwards  ot  sixty-five  fljwers  and  buds 
on  a  single  growth  taken  at  random,  and  probably 
there  were  some  that  produced  considerably 
more.  I  remember  eighty  dcz^n— practically 
1,000 — of  splendid  flowers  were  cut  out  of  one 
house,  and  one  ciuld  hardly  see  where  they  had 
come  from.  The  scent  in  these  hous'  s  when  they 
were  full  of  flower  was  almost  overpowering,  and 
I  have  often  smelt  them  a  considerable  distance 
away. 

After  the  flowers  were  past  the  growths  were 
all  cut  back  to  the  base,  leaving  one  or  two  eyes 
to  produce  the  shoots  for  the  next  season.  When 
these  had  grown  about  1  inch  or  2  inches  they 
were  disbudded,  leaving  only  sufficient  to  fill  the 
house  aa  before.  Mar^chal  Niel  Roses  grown 
under  these  conditions  do  not  last  many  years ; 
but  where  blooms  are  wanted  in  quantity  it  is  the 
best  way  to  grow  them.  These  forcing  conditions, 
however,  are  not  necessary  in  the  majority  of 
places,  but  with  certain  modificitions,  working 
on  the  same  principle,  this  beautiful  Rose  may 
be  grown  to  perfection. 

Bag-shot.  J.  Clark. 

I  WAS  very  pleased  to  read  in  The  Garden  a 
note  on  the  growing  of  that  grand  Rose  Mar^ohal 
Niel.  I  can  quite  endorse  all  that  "  S.  C,"  your 
correspondent,  says  about  the  annual  pruning  and 
trees  worked  on  stacdird  Briars.  I  have  seen 
excellent  examples  of  Mar^ohal  Niel  Roses  grown 


in  the  way  described.  In  making  a  border,  in 
addition  to  charcoal  I  would  add  a  small  quantity 
ot  crushed  bones,  about  half-inch,  and  burnt 
earth,  and  more  especially  the  latter  if  the  nature 
of  the  soil  is  somewhat  heavy  and  retentive.  I 
have  always  found  cow  manure  excellent  for 
mulching  the  borders  with.  This  can  be  put  on 
about  the  time  the  house  is  started,  or  a  little 
later  when  the  Roses  have  made  some  growth. 
By  so  doing  the  roots  receive  the  goodness  from 
the  manure  through  the  frequent  waterings  which 
they  require  during  their  growing  period,  and 
also  keeps  the  border  cool  and  the  soil  from 
becoming  dry  when  the  Roses  are  planted  near 
hot-water  pipes.  Soot  water  and  a  dressing  of 
Thompson's  Vine  Manure  are  good  if  given  occa- 
sionally during  their  growing  season.  Mildew  is 
a  troublesome  pest  to  the  Rose.  The  best  remedy 
I  have  found  for  this  is  a  mixture  of  paraffin  and 
soft  soap,  which  must  be  well  mixed  together  so 
that  the  paraffin  does  not  float  to  the  top  of  the 
water.  Syringe  the  trees  with  this  tnixture  when 
fairly  hot,  choosing  a  mild  evening  for  the  opera- 
tion. This  must  not  be  done  when  the  buds  are 
opening.  Another  good  Rose  which  responds  to 
exactly  the  same  treatment  as  Mar^ohal  Niel  is 
Reine  Marie  Henriette.  S.  A.  Chbffins. 

Calmos  Gardens,  Oakhavi. 
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buds  will  be  developing,  when  rather  more  water 
will  be  required  and  a  slightly  higher  temperature ; 
the  minimum  temperature  at  any  time  should  not 
be  lower  than  55"^.  W.  P.  Bound. 

Oatton  Park  Gardens,  Reigale. 
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A    NOTE   ON   DENDEOBIUMS. 

DKNDROBIUM  CURTISII,  the  subject 
j^  illustrated,  must  be  classed  among 
■  the  most  free-flowering  and  easiest 
I  to  grow  of  all  Dendrobiums.  It  is 
the  result  of  crossing  D.  hybrid 
Cissiopewith  that  beautiful  sweet- 
scented  species,  D.  aureum,  which  is  the  same  as 
D.  heterooarpum.  The  one  illustrated  differs 
from  most  forms  of  this  hybrid 
by  having  a  very  long  lip.  The 
petals  and  sepals  are  white, 
the  lip  also  being  white  with 
the  exception  of  the  plum- 
coloured  centre.  It  is  a 
variety  small  cultivators  of 
Orchids  should  certainly  grow  ; 
also  I  would  like  to  recom- 
mend D.  Cissiope.  The  indi- 
vidual flowers  of  this  are  not 
large,  but  they  are  produced 
most  freely,  and  make  fine 
material  for  buttonholes  and 
sprays.  Often  one  plant  will 
produce  flowers  at  two  or 
three  seasons  of  the  year  ;  in 
fact,  if  you  have,  say,  a  drzen 
or  so  plants  there  will  be  few 
weeks  in  the  year  when  you 
cannot  get  some  flowers. 
Although  D.  Curtisii  is  very 
free,  it  does  not  produce 
flowers  other  than  at  its  proper 
season,  which  is  January, 
February,  and  March. 

The  culture  necessary  for 
these  consists  in  giving  plenty 
of  heat  and  moisture  from 
April  till  the  completion  of 
growth.  Great  caution  in 
watering  is  necessary  until 
the  new  roots  have  well 
entered  the  compost ;  then 
water  may  be  applied  freely 
till  the  new  bulbs  are 
formed.  Afterwards  gradually 
reduce  the  quantity  of  water 
and  lower  the  temperature. 
Keep  the  plants  as  dry  aa 
possible  during  the  months 
of  November  and  December 
without  causing  the  bulbs  to 
shrivel.     By  then  the  flower- 


THE    BUSH    HONEYSUCKLES. 

OUR  correspondent  "  A  ,"  on  page  71, 
does  well  to  draw  attention  to  the 
value  of  the  Bush  Honeysuckles,  as 
there  are  few  low-growing  shrubs 
more  worthy  of  a  position  in  the 
mixed  shrubbery.  When  in  flower 
they  are  always  greatly  admired,  and  it  is 
surprising  that  they  should  be  so  seldom  seen, 
either  in  good  private  or  nursery  collections. 
Lonicera  Morrowii,  as  "A."  says,  is  a  beautiful 
shrub,  but  I  think  Tj.  blanc  virginale  is  better,  as 
the  flowers  are  pure  white,  and  produced  even 
more  freely  than  in  the  case  of  L.  Morrowii.  A 
fine  variety  is  L.  rubriflora,  which  has  rich  rose 
or  red  flowers,  also  produced  with  great  freedom. 
The  shrub  we  have  always  grown  here  as  L. 
Alberti  has  small  greyish  leaves  and  deep  rose 
flowers,  which  lay  along  the  shoots  on  the  upper 
surface,  and  are  not  drooping.  This  is  an 
ornamental  shrub  as  a  bush,  but  is  seen  to  the 
best  advantage  when  worked  upon  a  standard  of 
medium  length,  the  drooping  habit  of  the 
branches  being  very  pleasing.  The  correct 
name,  according  to  the  "  Kew  Hand  List,"  is  L. 
spinosa.  I  should  be  pleased  to  send  "A."  some 
flowering  shoots  later  on. 
Elstree.  A.  E.  Thatcher. 


These  include  many  that  are  well  worth  growing 
in  any  shrub  collection,  and  as  they  vary  much 
in  stature,  are  equally  available  for  both  large 
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and  email  gardens.  Lonioera  Morrowii  rosea  or 
bella  has  smaller  flowers  than  the  type,  but  pro- 
duced in  great  abundance,  and  generally  before 
the  leaves  are  much  developed.  Among  the 
more  recent  kinds  L.  pyrenaica  is  excellent, 
rather  dwarf  and  twiggy  in  habit,  with  greyish 
leaves  and  creamy  flowers  produced  in  abundance 
during  a  long  period,  but  1  think  L,  syringantha 
is  the  most  delightful  of  them  all  ;  it  is  a  slender, 
flexible-branched  shrub,  with  its  narrow  leaves 
rather  wide  apart  on  the  stems  and  little  bunches 
of  rosy  lilac  flowers  with  the  sweet  odour  of  the 
Garland  Flower  (Daphne  Cneorum),  only  more  so. 
It  can  be  pinched  into  a  very  compact  and 
floriferous  bush,  or  trained  full  length  on  a  wall 
where  it  is  distinct  from  all  other  wall  shrubs. 
These  Loniceras  vary  much  in  their  peculiar 
characteristics  ;  some  are  good  for  their  flowers, 
some  for  the  autumn  colour  of  their  leaves,  others 
again  for  their  fruits.  Among  the  latter 
L.  segreziensis  is  one  of  the  best  when,  as  it 
often  is,  quite  reddened  by  the  abundance  of 
its  tiny  Red-Currant-little  pellucid  berries. 
Newry.  T.  Smith. 

THE  SIBERIAN  ELM. 
An  interesting  but  little-known  tree  is  some- 
times met  with  under  the  above  name,  and  was 
described  by  Loudon  as  Planera  Richardi,  though 
the  accepted  botanical  title  at  the  present  time  is 
Zelkowa  crenata.  Probably  the  finest  example 
in  the  metropolitan  district  is  that  in  the 
Arboretum  at  Kew,  but  there  are  smaller  speci- 
mens in  the  gardens,  and  one  well-proportioned 
tree  can  be  seen  near  one  of  the  lakes  in  Victoria 
Park.  In  the  latter  place  it  seems  to  have 
endured  the  particularly  trying  atmosphere  of 
East  London  without  injury,  and  it  is  also 
flourishing  in  a  shallow  and  rather  poor  soil.  The 
tree  is  erect  and  compact  in  habit  in  the  earlier 
stages,  possessing  some  resemblance  to  the  Horn- 
beam. The  leaves  are  small,  elliptical  or  oblong, 
and  the  evenly  crenated  margin  gives  them  a 
very  distinct  appearance.  It  is  said  to  attain  a 
height  of  70  feet  in  West  Asia.  Zelkowa  acuminata 
is  a  more  recent  introduction  from  Japan,  and 
rejoices  in  numerous  names,  amongst  which 
Ulmus  monumentalis  is  conspicuous.  It  is  a 
rather  elegant  tree  with  acuminate  leaves,  and 
another  of  a  similar  type  is  Zelkowa  Verochaffaltii, 
which  has  neat,  evenly- toothed  leaves  ;  but  I 
have  oiily  seen  small  specimens  of  the  last- 
named  form.  R.  L.  C. 


PRUNING  LAURELS. 
October  and  November  are  the  two  months  to 
prune  Laurels,  yet  many  defer  ituntil  the  spring, 
and  then  often  have  to  hurry  over  it  as  other 
work  more  pressing  presents  itself.  Instead  of 
using  the  knife  they  fall  back  upon  the  garden 
shears,  as  the  work  can  be  more  quickly  carried  out. 
This  is  to  be  regretted,  as  banks  of  Liurel, 
whether  for  shelter  or  hedges,  present  a  much 
better,  also  neater,  appearance  when  cut  in  with 
a  knife,  and  in  doing  this  the  pruner  should  make 
quite  sure  the  cut  is  made  close  down  to  a  leaf, 
and_not  leave  .3  inches  or  4  inches  of  bare  stem 
showing  until  new  growth  is  made  in  spring. 
When  clipped  in  with  the  shears  a  host  of  leaves 
cut  in  half  can  be  noted,  which  are  worse  even 
than  the  bare  stems.  Laurels  when  grow  ing  away 
from  trees  make  considerable  growth  in  a  year, 
and  unless  attended  to  annually  soon  get  out  of 
order,  beside  looking  untidy  all  the  season,  there- 
fore push  on  the  work  while  mild  weather  lasts. 
A  man  can  do  just  as  much  again  in  genial 
weather  as  he  can  when  it  is  cold.  The  prunings 
should  be  gathered  up  daily  and  placed  on  the 
smother  fire.  J.  Mavne. 


A    GOOD    TOWN    TREE. 

(PyRUS  LOl'.ATA.) 

An  excellent  tree  for  towns  is  this  remarkably 
interesting  Pyrus,  concerning  the  origin  of  which 
so  much  confusion  appears  to  exist.     It  grows 


admirably  in  the  London  parks,  and  even  in 
some  of  the  worst  situated  as  regards  atmospheric 
conditions,  such,  for  instance,  as  Victoria  Park 
in  the  East  End,  it  appears  to  flourish  regardless 
of  smoke,  dust,  and  all  the  injurious  deposits 
that  affect  foliage  so  detrimentally.  The  large 
white  flowers  produced  in  May  and  June  are 
rather  scittered,  but  their  size  renders  them 
conspicuous,  and  their  characters  show  that  the 
tree  is  a  close  ally  of  the  common  Medlar.  The 
leaves  are  of  good  size,  elliptical  in  outline,  lobed 
and  cut,  thick  and  somewhat  leathery  in  texture, 
and  are  produced  in  a  peculiar  close  tufted 
manner  at  the  ends  of  the  branches,  which  gives 
a  very  distinct  appearance  readily  recognised. 
The  name  here  given  is  that  adopted  at  Kew, 
with  G.  Nicholson  as  the  authority,  and  the 
statement  "garden  origin?"  indicates  the 
uncertainty  which  prevails,  though  it  has  also 
been  described  as  "a  Caucasian  Medlar,"  and 
Loudon,  in  describing  it  under  Box's  name  of 
Cratuegus  lobata,  assigns  it  a  place  with  0.  flava, 
stating  that  it  is  supposed  to  be  from  America. 
It  has  also  been  known  under  the  names  Cratjeguc 
grandiflora  and  Mespilus  grandiflora  or  lobata. 
It  attains  the  height  of  about  15  feet,  and  thrives 
in  almost  any  soil.  C. 

THE    DAHURIAN    RHODODENDRON. 

(Rhododendron  Baurti.'Cm.) 
Lovers  of  early-flowering  shrubs  would  do  well 
to  try  this  pretty  species,  for  although  not  so 
showy  as  many  of  those  which  bloom  later,  it  is 
very  charming  in  early  January.  It  is  found 
scattered  over  an  extensive  tract  of  country,  its 
habitat  being  given  as  from  Dahuria  to  Man- 
churia and  Sakhalin,  and  some  variation  in 
character  is  noticeable  in  different  plants, 
probably  due  to  its  geographical  distribution.  In 
height  a  difference  is  seen,  some  plants  rarely  grow- 
ing more  than  1  foot  or  so  high,  while  others  are 
from  3  feet  to  4  feet  in  height.  Some  also  are 
deciduous,  while  others  keep  the  greater  part  of 
their  foliage  throughout  the  winter.  The  flowers, 
which  usually  average  about  1  inch  in  diameter, 
are  rosy  purple  in  colour  and  produced  very 
freely.  It  has  been  used  by  the  hybridist,  and 
one  of  the  prettiest  of  the  dwarf  early-blooming 
hybrids,  prjecox,  claims  it  as  one  parent.  To  be 
seen  at  its  best  it  should  be  given  a  cosy 
sheltered  corner,  shaded  from  the  early  morning 
sun  ;  there,  in  peaty  soil,  it  does  not  fail,  in  the 
absence  of  frost,  to  make  a  charming  display  for 
several  weeks  in  January.  The  variety  atrovirens 
is  evergreen,  and  bears  darker-coloured  flowers 
than  the  type.  W.  Dallijiorb. 

A  BEAUTIFUL  PURPLE  -  LEAVED 
SHRUB. 

(PrUKCS    CERASIFERA    VAR.     ATROPtJRPUREA,    P. 
PiSSARDI, ) 

This  is  one  of  the  best  purple-leaved  large  shrubs 
we  have,  especially  in  autumn,  when  practically 
other  purple-leaved  trees  and  shrubs  lose  their 
colour  and  turn  to  a  dull  greenish  hue.  The 
purple  Plum,  on  the  contrary,  becomes  much 
deeper  and  brighter  as  the  autumn  advances,  and 
has  been  exceptionally  fine  here  this  year.  The 
want  of  colour  this  autumn  has,  perhaps, 
made  this  plant  more  conspicuous,  but  for 
several  years  I  have  noticed  that  it  becomes 
brighter  and  better  in  the  autumn.  During 
the  winter  its  shining  purple  -  black  stems 
have  a  certain  beauty  of  their  own,  more  espe- 
cially if  seen  against  a  background  of  glaucous 
Conifer.'e.  In  the  early  spring  it  is  covered  with 
pure  white  flowers,  which  open  before  the  leaves 
appear,  and  are  very  pretty  for  the  two  or  three 
weeks  that  they  last.  The  plant  can  be  grown 
on  almost  any  soil,  but  a  light,  moderately  dry 
one  suits  it  best.  The  growth  is  then  short  and 
vigorous,  and  the  colour  is  brighter  than  when  it 
receives  better  treatment.  It  is  propagated  by 
budding  it  on  the  Myrobella  Plum  stock. 
Bagshol,  Surrey.  J.  Clark. 


THE  KITCHEN   GARDEN. 


KITCHEN  GARDEN  EDGINGS. 

PERHAPS  the  rigid  economiser  of 
land  and  labour  will  whisper, 
why  should  we  have  edgings  at  all  I 
The  crops  will  be  just  as  good 
without  them — a  conclusion  that  I 
venture  to  question,  on  the 
ground  that  persons  who  are  careless 
in  regard  to  appearances,  or  what  in 
this  instance  may  be  called  the  frame  of 
the  picture,  are  not  in  a  general  way  the 
best  of  cultivators,  for  carelessness  in  regard 
to  trifles  soon  begets  carelessness  in  larger 
matters.  There  are,  of  course,  exceptions, 
but  in  regard  to  private  gardens,  so  far  as 
my  own  observations  extend,  I  have 
invariably  found  the  highest  cultivation  in 
association  with  well-kept  walks  and  edgings  ; 
but  even  supposing  that  was  not  the  fact,  a 
man  with  any  pretension  to  orderliness  must 
always  feel  vexed  in  spirit  so  long  as  a 
kitchen  garden  is  without  edgings.  It  may 
be  that  my  own  notions  are  too  refined,  tend- 
ing as  they  undoubtedly  do  in  the  direction 
of  favouring  the  maintenance  of  good  edgings, 
walks,  ifec,  even  at  the  risk  of  some  slight 
neglect  of  the  vegetable  crops,  for  the  proba- 
bility is  that  such  defect  would  be  hidden  by 
the  excellence  of  the  marginal  enclosures. 
In  regard  to  kinds  of  edgings,  there  is  no 
question  that  the  various  descriptions  of  tile 
and  stone  edgings  are  the  best  from  a  utili- 
tarian point  of  view,  as  after  they  are  once 
fixed  no  further  labour  in  reference  to  them  is 
needed ;  such  edgings  afford  no  harbour  for 
slugs  and  grubs,  and  they  always  look  neat, 
but  for  all  that  1  cannot  recommend  such 
edgings,  as  in  my  opinion  a  live  edging  is 
much  to  be  preferred  to  one  of  either  tile  or 
stone  ;  and  in  spite  of  the  harbour  which  such 
edgings  afford  for  slugs,  and  the  clipping 
required,  I  pronounce  Box  to  be  my  especisJ 
favourite  for  kitchen  gardens.  The  labour 
of  keeping  it  is  not  nearly  so  formidable  as 
some  make  out ;  it  virtually  only  requires  to 
be  trimmed  or  clipped  once  a  year— any 
time  in  June — and  with  care  not  to  wheel  or 
trample  it  down,  the  repairs  which  such 
edgings  require  in  a  large  garden  during 
winter  do  not  take  up  more  than  a  couple  of 
days.  Common  Thrift  makes  an  excellent 
edging,  but  it  harbours  slugs  even  more  than 
Box,  and  since  tiles  have  come  into  vogue  its 
use  on  that  account  has  declined.  The 
labour  needed  to  keep  it  in  order  is  but 
little,  and  as  that  little  can  be  performed 
during  winter  when  work  is  least  pressing, 
any  objection  to  it  under  this  head  is  not 
worth  considering.  The  labour  here  alluded 
to  is  the  lifting,  dividing,  and  replanting 
every  third  year,  as  in  that  time  some  of  the 
plants  outrun  otliers  in  growth  and  create  in- 
equalities. The  common  and  variegated 
Thymes  are  both  suitable  edging  plants  for 
kitchen  gardens,  but,  in  order  to  keep  them 
thick  and  of  neat  appearance,  they  must  be 
clipped  twice  during  the  summer,  i.e.,  in  the 
middle  of  May  and  the  middle  of  July  ;  but 
the  clipping  does  not  take  up  nsarly  the  time 
that  Box  clipping  does,  and  a  gap  can  more 
readily  be  made  good  ;  yet  another  advantage 
is,  that  Thyme  will  flourish  in  soils  in  which 
Box  will  not  thrive.  The  small  variegated 
Euonymus  radioans  I  have  seen  used  on  a 
small  scale,  and  right  well  it  looked— so  well, 
in  fact,  that  I  have  a  strong  desire  for  an 
opportunity  to  plant  such  an  edging,  though. 
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by  the  way,  it  was  cuttings,  not  plants,  with 
which  the  edging  wasfirst  formed,  and  which  as 
soon  as  they  had  rooted  and  had  made  4  inches 
of  new  growth  had  their  points  taken  out  to 
induce  the  formation  of  side  or  lateral 
growths  ;  afterwards  the  plants  were  treated 
in  every  way  the  same  as  Box.  The  fine, 
wiry  Grass  called  Festuca  glauca  I  have  tried 
as  an  edging  on  a  small  scale,  and  it  did 
very  well  in  damp  and  shaded  positions ; 
but  on  dry  ground  and  exjiosed  to  the  sun 
it  was  a  failure,  being  like  so  much  dried-up 
Grass  that  was  only  fit  for  the  fire.  I  would 
only  recommend  it  as  an  edging  for  heavy 


THKEE  GOOD  EAllLY  CABBAGES. 
Few  vegetables  are  more  welcome  on  the  majority 
of  tables,  in  the  early  spring,  than  the  first 
cuttings  of  nicely-hearted  Cibbages  ;  and  to  have 
them  early  and  plentiful  is  worth  a  good  deal  of 
trouble.  The  time  to  sow,  and  the  time  to  plant 
out  in  the  autumn,  can  only  be  determined  by 
experience  on  the  spot,  as  the  nature  of  the  locality 
makes  a  great  difference;  what  would  be  just 
right  in  one  place  might  be  all  wrong  in  another. 
Here,  in  the  Sjuth  of  Ireland,  I  usually  make 
two  sowings,  one  about  July  25,  and  another 
about  August  18  The  July  sowing  always  gives 
the  most  robust  plants,  and  the  earliest  hearts 
the  following  spring.  The  varieties  grown  for 
spring  supplies  have 
more  to  do  with  suc- 
cess than  most  people 
imagine.  For  many 
years  I  have  grown, 
aide  by  side  with 
many  other  varieties, 
April,  Imperial,  and 
Flower  of  Spring,  and 
I  think  the  trio  would 
be  hard  to  beat  for 
earliness  and  quality. 
From  a  sowing  made 
on  July  27,  and 
planted  out  on  Sep- 
tember 20  last  year, 
we  have  been  able  to 
cut,  since  January  25, 
beautiful  little  heads 
of  April,  firm  and 
sweet,  while  Imperial 
and  Flower  of  Spring 
are  now  fast  turning 
in  in  the  order  named. 
April  (Sutton's)  seems 
to  improve  in  earli- 
ness every  year,  as 
this  is  by  far  the 
earliest  I  have  ever 
seen  it  fit  for  use. 

John  Williams. 
Tramore. 


MARGtfERITB  CARNATION  FLOWERS. 


soils  where  it  might  be  expected  to  look 
tidy  all  the  year  round.  Were  it  not  for  the 
labour  of  clipping  it  during  the  busy  summer 
season,  the  Japanese  Honeysuckle  (Lonicera 
reticulata  aurea)  would  be  worthy  of  notice, 
but  the  labour  needed  to  keep  it  properly 
excludes  it  from  use  in  this  connexion  ;  but 
it  is  the  perfection  of  an  edging  plant  for 
flower-beds,  and  has  no  rival  as  a  trailer  for 
drooping  over  the  edges  of  vases.  This 
exhausts  my  list  of  the  various  permanent 
edgings  for  the  kitchen  garden.  There  are 
several  others  of  a  more  transitorjr  riature, 
illusion  to  which  I  defer.  W. 


GOLDEN 

TOMATOES. 

I  WAS  more  than 
pleased  to  see  your 
able  correspondent 
E.  Beckett  advocat- 
ing the  claims  of  the 
yellow  or  golden 
Tomato  in  your 
issue  of  the 
24th  ult.  I  have 
grown  a  deep  amber- 
coloured  variety  for 
the  last  four  years 
(brought  home  from 
Bermuda),  and  since 
their  introduction 
here  no  red  or  crim- 
son varieties  are 
grown,  except  for 
cooking  or  colouring. 
The  flavour  of  the 
former  is  far  superior 
to  the  latter.  For  dessert  they  are  excellent.  I 
quite  agree  with  your  correspondent  that  preju- 
dice is  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  their  not  being 
more  generally  grown.  F.  W.  Rich. 

The  Gardens,  Eldfordleigh,  Plympton,  S.  Devon. 


TOMATO    SUTTON'S    CASCADE. 

This  is  a  beautiful  variety,  and  where  room  can 
be  found  under  glass  it  should  most  certainly 
be  grown,  either  for  training  up  the  rafters  of 
house  columns  or  as  pyramids  in  pots.  The  long 
racemes  of  brilliant-coloured  fruits,  from  20  inches 
to  30  inches  in  length,  are  most  conspicuous.  It 
will  also  prove  of  great  value  for  exhibition  in 
ornamental     collections    of    vegetables.       Seeds 


should  be  sown  at  once,  and  the  plants  ought  to 
be  liberally  treated,  as  the  stronger  and  more 
sturdy  these  are  the  finer  will  be  the  display. 
Elstree.  E   Beckett. 


THE    FLOWER    GARDEN. 


MARGUERITE    CARNATIONS. 

CARNATIONS  of  the  Marguerite 
group  represent  a  new  race, 
obtained  apparently  by  crossing 
an  early  -  flowering  type  with 
T)ianthu8  chinensis  (the  Indian 
Pink).  It  is  practically  an  annual, 
though  in  a  favourable  season  the  plant 
may  reveal  something  of  a  biennial  character. 
Certainly  they  should  be  in  the  town  garden,  as 
they  will  begin  to  flower  within  six  months  of 
sowing  the  seed,  and  this  is  a  brief  space  to  wait 
for  flowers  so  sweet  in  perfume  and  rich  in 
colouring.  Sow  the  seed  in  February  and  March, 
pot  on  the  seedlings  when  this  is  necessary,  and 
gradually  harden  them  off  so  that  they  may  be 
placed  out  of  doors  in  April  or  May.  The 
flowers  will  appear  about  August.  They  may  be 
either  planted  out  in  the  border  or  kept  through 
the  summer  in  pots.  The  finest  fl  iwers  come  from 
pot  culture,  but,  of  course,  when  growing  the 
plants  in  this  way  close  attention  is  needful  to 
watering.  If  the  plants  are  lifted  from  the 
garden  borders  and  brought  into  a  warm  green- 
house they  will  continue  to  bloom  more  or  less 
until  Christmas,  the  degree  of  success  depending 
greatly  upon  the  weather  and  the  attention  they 
receive.  Weekly  applications  of  guano  water  are 
a  great  help  to  their  continued  flowering. 

If  seed  is  sown  in  autumn  the  plants  will 
bloom  the  following  spring  ;  thus  by  sowing 
seed  in  spring  for  flowers  in  autumn,  sowing  seed 
in  April  or  propagating  by  layers  (border  varie- 
ties) in  July  and  August  for  flowers  the  following 
summer,  and  by  sowing  seed  in  autumn  for 
blooms  for  next  spring,  it  is  possible  to  have 
Carnation  flowers  almost  or  quite  the  whole 
year.  Mr.  A.  Hemsley  writes  as  follows  of  the 
Marguerite  Carnation  :  "  This  is  a  very  distinct 
and  useful  class,  but  there  has  been  some  mis- 
conception regarding  its  origin.  In  the  first 
place,  it  certainly  appears  to  be  more  related  to 
the  Indian  Pinks  (Dianthus  chinensis)  than  to 
our  ordinary  Carnations  (Dianthus  caryophyllus). 
This  is  only  a  detail,  yet  it  is  important  to 
understand  that  they  are  far  better  when  treated 
as  annuals ;  and  by  sowing  seeds  at  various 
intervals  a  succession  of  flowering  plants  may  be 
had,  if  not  wanted  for  seed.  As  soon  as  flowering 
is  over  they  may  be  thrown  away  to  make  room 
for  others  ;  this  is  more  satisfactory  than  keeping 
the  old  plants  over,  or  trying  to  propagate  from 
cuttings. 

Marguerite  Carnations  have  frequently  been 
recommended  for  cutting,  and  if  out  before 
the  flowers  are  fully  expanded  they  may  last 
fairly  well ;  but  as  soon  as  the  anthers  burst  the 
flowers  are  fertilised  and  the  petals  die  off.  I. 
have  found  this  when  fertilising  ordinary  border 
Carnations.  If  the  flowers  go  off  quickly,  good 
seed-pods  may  be  expected.  The  variety  Miss 
Joliffa  has  always  failed  to  seed  with  me,  and  in 
this  the  flowers  last  much  longer  than  with  any 
that  seed  freely.  The  Marguerite  Carnations 
certainly  make  very  good  pot  plants.  If  a  good 
strain  is  secured,  the  flowers  will  be  quite  double 
for  the  most  part.  In  a  batch  of  seedlings,  some 
of  the  straggling  flowers  (if  there  are  any)  may  be 
weeded  out  when  potting  on  the  young  plants. 
The  seeds  may  be  sown  in  January  for  the  earliest 
batch,  and  any  time  onwards  to  the  end  of  April, 
and  a  sowing  early  in  August  will  give  good 
plants  for  early  spring  flowering.  The  seeds  may 
be  sown  in  good  loam  with  a  little  sand  added. 

The  seeds  should  be  sown  thinly,  otherwise  the 
seedlings  will  be  liable  to  damp  off.  The  seed 
pots  should  be  placed  in  a  light  position  ;  if  kept 
moist  it  will  do  no  harm  for  the  sun  to  come 
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fully  on  the  pots.  They  should  be  potted  singly 
as  soon  as  the  seed  leaves  are  well  developed. 
The  point  is  to  keep  the  plants  short  and  sturdy 
from  the  start,  and  for  this  purpose  plenty  of 
light  and  air  are  necessary  at  all  times.  When 
potting  into  larger  pots,  a  liberal  addition  of 
manure  may  be  ufed  with  the  loam  and  the  soil 
made  moderately  firm.  Liquid  manure  may  be 
given  freely  as  soon  as  the  flower-buds  begin  to 
show.  Fiom  seed  sown  in  March  or  April  flower- 
ing plants  may  be  had  in  about  three  months. 
They  give  a  great  variety  of  colours,  some  of 
which  are  very  bright,  and  thev  have  a  pleasant, 
if  not  a  powerful,  peifume.  There  is  no  other 
class  of  CarnatioES  so  easy  to  cultivate,  hut  I 
would  say  again  that  it  is  a  mistake  to  class 
them  with  the  ordinary  bnrder  or  winter-flowering 
Carnations,  and  I  km  w  that  many  have  been 
di?appoiutfd  to  find  they  cannot 
Lucceed  in  keeping  the  same  plants 
over  from  >  ear  to  year.  Seeds  are 
produced  freely,  and  by  selecting 
a  few  of  the  very  best  to  save  the 
seed  from  the  strain  may  be  much 
improved  ;  but  to  keep  them  true 
to  colour  the  different  colours 
should  be  isolated,  and  each  fer- 
tilised with  its  own  pollen  or 
with  that  taken  from  another  of 
the  same  shade.  Eveiithen  there 
may  be  considerable  variation  in 
the  colour  of  the  seedlings, 
though  by  persistently  fertilising 
with  pollen  from  the  same  colour 
there  will  be  less  chance  of  much 
variation,  and  in  time  the  colours 
may  become  fixed." 

Marguerite  Carnations  will 
flower  for  cutting  if  the  plants  are 
not  neglected.  Guano  or  Claj's 
Manure  occasionally  sprinkled  on 
the  soil  is  a  great  help,  especially 
if  the  ground  is  poor.  It  is 
necessary  also  to  thin  out  the 
buds  to  allow  the  remaining  ones 
an  opportunity  of  free  develop- 
ment, 

CYCLAMEN   DAFFODIL. 

(Narcissus  cyclamineds  ) 
One  of  the  most  charming  Narcissi 
in  flower  now  is  the  Cyclamen 
Daffodil  (Narcissus  cjclamineus), 
and  the  illustration  shows  its 
quaint  shape,  but  not,  of  course, 
the  bright  golden  colouring.  I 
grow  it  in  a  moist,  peaty  bed, 
but  it  dees  not  inciease  ;  in  fact, 
is  dying  out.  Will  some  reader 
tell  me  the  cause  ? 

Nakcissus, 


uninjured,  were  also  killed,  as  were  numerous 
large  bushes  of  shrubby  Veronicas,  and  in  one 
case  Olearia  stellulata,  also  usually  cnns'dered 
hardy  in  South  Devon  and  Cornwall.  Curiously 
enough,  two  plants  that  might  have  been  expected 
to  succumb  sustained  no  injury.  These  were 
Calceolaria  integrifolia,  stated  by  some  writers  to 
be  too  tender  for  growine  in  the  open,  and  the 
Sjuth  American  Drirays  Winter!,  not  a  leaf  of 
which  was  ii  jared.  S.  W.  Fitzhekbert. 

Kiiig^irear,  Sonth  Devon. 

SOWING    TEN-WEEK    STOCKS     TOO 

EARLY. 
When  seed-sowing  time  comes  round  in  spring, 
we  consult  our  Garden  Calendars,  and  probably, 
under  March  10  or  15,  we  read:   "Among  the 


sow  them  under  glass  early  in  March,  fast 
experience  in  both  directions  has  taught  me  that 
the  April  outdoor  sowing  would  give  far  the 
dier  and  finer  plants.     Early  sowing  J"   *"">* 

dSDOnsihle  for  miifh   Aa     --'  '^' 

the 


beat 


Sturdier  and  finer  plants.     Karly  sowing  in  heat 
'-  responsible  for  much  damping  cfi,  and  also  for 
e  weak,  spindling  plants  one  so  often  sees. 

^'    Jacey 


JASMINUM  PRIMULINUM. 
I  NOTICE  that  Mr.  Arthur  Good- 
win complains  of  the  tenderness 
of  Jasminum  primulinum.  Here, 
with  our  complete  shelter  from 
the  North  and  East  and  proxi- 
mity to  the  sea,  it  was,  naturally, 
unharmed.  If  the  November 
frosts  which  killed  Mr.  Goodwin's  plant  were 
followed  in  Worcestershire,  as  they  were  in 
South  Devon,  by  very  sunny  days,  it  is  no 
wonder  that  serious  damage  was  done.  I 
was  then  staying  about  seven  miles  from 
Plymouth,  and  in  the  garden  attached  to  the 
house  I  was  visiting  17"  of  frost  was  registered. 
The  next  day  was  cloudless  from  the  dawn,  and 
the  sun  shone  brilliantly  during  the  whole  time  it 
was  above  the  horizon,  and  it  was  the  sun  rather 
than  the  amount  of  frost  that  did  the  damage. 
Many  fine  plants  of  Cordy line  australis,  considered 
perfectly  haidy  in  the  South- West,  were  killed 
to  the  ground  ;  bushes  of  Cytisus  lacemosus,  that 
had  endured  severer  frosts  followed  by  dull  days 


THE  PROPOSED  DAFFODIL  ANNUAL. 

Referring  to  Mr.  Goodwin's  "DjfTodil  Notes"  in 
The  Garden  of  the  17th  ult.,  I,  for  one,  should  be 
very  glad  to  see  an  annual  publication  dealing  with 
DiS'odils.  Thoseof  your  readers  who  are  members 
of  the  Midland  Daffodil  Society  know  how 
welcome  and  interesting  ia  the  annual  rf  port  of 
that  society's  dojpgs,  lut  this  is  only  a  report  of 
what  tak-  s  plac5  at  one  societj's  meeting.  What 
one  withes  to  see  is  a  report  of 
everything  interesting  that  lakes 
p'ace  in  the  Djff^^dd  world  fach 
seison,  with  descriptions  and 
photographs  of  the  most  striking 
among  the  new  seedlings,  and  I 
hope  the  very  excellent  suggestion 
V  ill  be  acted  Uf.nn, 

W,  A.  Watts. 


SWEET  SULTANS. 
I  CAN  endorse  all  "H."  says 
(page  ddj  about  these  lovely 
annuals,  having  seen  the  new 
varieties  mentioned  growing  in 
Messrs.  Jarman  and  Co.'s  nur- 
series. Chard,  Somerset,  and 
nothing,  to  my  mind,  could  be 
more  beautiful  for  decorating,  the 
flowers  lasting  so  well  when  cut. 
They  have  also  a  very  sweet 
scent,  and  the  colours  are  unique. 
"H."  is,  however,  a  little  in 
error  re  the  award  on  August  1 
at  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society's  meeting,  as  the  award 
was  given  to  the  strain  of  four 
varieties,  viz.,  The  Bride,  pure 
white ;  Bridegroom,  light  helio- 
trope; Bridesmaid, canary  yellow: 
and  Wedding  Bells,  deep  mauve. 
The  last  two,  I  understand,  are 
not  in  comrterce  yet.  "H."  is 
quite  correct  abcut  keeping  the 
blooms  free  from  moisture,  as 
my  experience  is  that  they  must 
be  kept  dry.  Care  must  be  taken 
after  sowing  the  seeds  that  slugs 
do  not  take  the  young  seedlings, 
as  I  am  told  they  have  a  liking 
for  them.  H.  K. 


NARCISSUS  CYCLAMINEUS. 

seeds  that  should  now  be  sown  in  a  waim  green- 
house are  Petunias,  Tobaccos,  Golden  Feather, 
Asters,  and  Ten-week  Stocks."  The  advice  is 
good  with  regard  to  the  first  named,  but  I  ven- 
ture to  fay  decidedly  bad  in  respect  of  the  last 
mentioned.  Even  in  Scotland  I  have  known 
Stocks  sown  in  the  first  week  of  April,  and  the 
practice  was  a  general  one.  Certainly  in  the 
South  of  England  April  is  rot  too  late,  and 
equally  certainly  the  middle  of  March  is  too 
early.  Even  in  a  cold  frame  the  middle  of 
March  could  scarcely  be  advised,  owing  to  the 
liability  of  the  young  seedlings  to  damp  off.  If 
need  be,  I  would  prefer  to  raise  Ten-week  Stocks 
on  an  outdoor  border  in  mid-April  rather  than 


ARENARIA  GRANDI- 
FLORA. 
One  of  the  best  of  June-flowering 
rock  plants  is  this  Sandwort, 
though  scarcely  as  much  grown  as 
its  merits  deserve.  I  have  had  it 
foranumberofj'ears,  and  find  that 
it  thrives  on  our  light  soil  if  pro- 
vided wilh  a  tunny,  well-drained 
position ;  but  it  never  lives  long,  apparently 
prospering  most  when  given  fresh  positions  and 
frequent  propagation.  Here  it  ripens  seed  in 
abundance,  which  germinates  readily  if  sown  in 
pans  in  a  cold  frame.  Cuttings,  too,  if  taken  off 
close  against  the  root  immediately  after  the  flower- 
ing period,  strike  in  the  open  under  a  shaded  bell- 
glass.  I  have  found  it  of  the  greatest  value  as  an 
edging,  among  other  rock  plants,  to  a  tiled 
border  filled  with  Tea  and  Hybrid  Tea  Roses. 
Many  people  seem  to  imagine  that  rock  plants  do 
not  thrive  against  a  tiled  edging  with  the  luxuri- 
ance that  they  do  in  cases  where  a  natural  stone 
edging  is  employed.  This  may,  perhaps,  be  true, 
but  I  overcome  the  difficulty  by  burning  piepes 
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of  sand  and  limestone  close  to  the  tiles,  and  the 
illustration  shows  how  successful  this  method 
has  been.  Arenaria  grandiflora  seldom  exceeds 
3  inches  to  4  inches  in  heighrt,  and  so  free-6owerJng 
is  it  that  when  in  bloom  its  large  white  flowers 
almost  completely  hide  the  dark  green  awl-shaped 
leafage.  It  is,  I  believe,  a  native  of  France  and 
of  Europe  generally. 

Kidderminster.  Arthur  R.  Goodwin-. 


THE     FRUIT     GARDEN. 


THE    WICKSON    PLUiM. 

IN  fruiterers'  shops  the  Wickson  Plum, 
the  finest  of  the  Japanese  Plums  sent 
from  South  Africa,  is  to  be  seen  now. 
The  fruits  are  delicious  to  eat,  and  taste 
like  a  luscious  yellow  English  Plum. 
They  are  of  mo-t  attractive  appear- 
ance, some  being  yellow,  while  others  are 
rich  red.  They  are  of  conical  form.  The 
varieties  of  the  Japanese  Plum  have 
awakened  a  wide  interest  in  America.  The 
trees  are  said  to  be  vigorous,  very  fruitful, 
and  comparatively  free  from  disease.  We 
have  not  heard  of  their  being  grown  in  this 
country.  As  a  soft  fruit  in  the  market  at 
this  time  of  year  the  Wickson  Plum  is  most 
welcome,  but  it  is  doubtful  if  it  will  find  a 
wide  sale  so  long  as  the  prices  remain  as 
high  as  they  now  are. 


THE  BLENHEIM  ORANGE  APPLE, 

It  is  on  record  that  the   Beuheim  O.angewas 
first  cultivated  in  London  nurseries  about  181S, 


TUB   wrCKSOV   PLCM   (ABOUT  HALF  NATURAL   STZK). 
{Photoi/raphcd/ioin  frwts  khiily  sent  by  Mr.  Rides,  Coicnl  Garden). 


get  scions  from  it.  It  is  to  its  early  hiitory  that 
It  owes  the  names  of  K-impster's  Pippin,  Wood- 
stock Pippin,  and  Blenheim  Pippin. 

Few  Apples  are  given  a  more  varied  character 

but   it   must   have    been  widely   known   a  good  |  than  this,  one  describing   ic   as   only  a  cooking 

many  years  before  that,  for  the  min  (Kimpater)    Apple,  and  second-rate  at   that,    while   another 

who  raised  it  from  a  pip  died  more  than  acentury    considers   it  comes  next  to  Cox's  Orange.     For 

ago.   In  the  earlier  half  uf  last  century  the  original  I  those  who  like  an  Apple  which  makes  a  meal  of 

Ireewas  growingjustoutsidethewallsof  Blenheim  j  itself,  does  not  bother  them  with  core  and  pips  ]  which  is  unmistakably  a  Blenheim  Orange,  with 

Park,    at   Woodstock,    Oson,   and   was    quite   a    at  the  very  first   bite,  and  is  almost  as  easy  of  |  its  perfectly  round  saucer-like  depression  at  the 


liked  by  many,  yet  it  can  be  obtained  in  a  very 
brisk,  juicy  condition  if  allowed  lo  hang  long 
enough,  well  stored,  and  not  left  to  become 
mealy  before  it  is  eaten. 

It  has  been  said  that  there  is  more  than  one 
variety  under  this  name,  and  I  am  inclined  to 
agree.  I  know  a  garden  where  there  are  two 
bush  App'e  trees  growing  side  by  side,  one    of 


local  attraction  both  in  flower  and  fruit,  and  I  mastication  as  a  ripe  Poar,  this  is  the  very  one. 
we  are  told  that  people  used  to  flock  from  all  Its  delicious  flivour  is  accompanied  by  a  pleasant 
parts   of    the    country   in   the    early   spring   to  [  acidity,  and  though  ithck'i  that  crispness  so  much 
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top,  and  its  rough  skin,  taking  on  a  good  colour 
where  it  gets  the  sun  The  other,  one  feels  a 
little  doubt  about.  The  fruit  is  about  the  same 
size  and  shape,  but  its  depression  is  ribbed,  its 
skin  rather  smooth  and  phinirg,  and  it  seldom 
takes  on  any  colour  ;  and  3'et,  when  one  comes 
to  eat  it,  its  flavour  leaves  no  doubt  that  it  is  a 
Blenheim.  Whether  it  is  possible  for  two  Apples 
lo  have  originated  so  nearly  alike,  or  whether, 
by  the  inflat-nce  of  stock  and  soil,  a  sport  has 
occurred,  1  leave  others  to  decide. 

When  all  has  been  siid  that  can  be  said  about 
th's  beautiful  fruit,  the  fact  remains  that  it  is 
one  of  the  worst,  of  all  Apples  to  bear  when  in  a 
young  state.  It  iti  no  uncommon  thing  for 
standards  to  attain  the  age  of  twenty  years 
before  producirg  a  peck  of  fruit,  aLd  yet, 
occasionally,  they  will  bear  in  less  than  five. 
Bushes,  ton,  are  often  very  unsatisfactory,  need- 
ing much  lifting  and  root  pinning  to  induce  even 
a  tatdy  fertility.  It  seems  as  if  the  wood  will  not 
spur  until  it  gets  to  a  certain  age.  Experiments 
are  being  made  in  working  it  upon  the  French 
Paradise  Ftock,  and  good  results  are  hoped  for 
from  them,  the  trees  having  fruited  in  their  third 
year.  The  Blenheim  Orange  makes  a  spreading 
bush,  and  should  therefore  be  given  plenty  of  room. 
As  a  standard  its  place  is  the  orchard  or  the 
hedgerow,  where  a  tree  in  its  prime  is  a  fine  sight 
both  in  flower  and  fruit.  I  know  of  two  such 
trees  in  an  orchard,  side  by  side,  whose  huge, 
horizmtal  branches  extend  for  15  feet  or  20  feet 
from  the  trunk,  and  together  they  produced 
nearly  fifty  bushels  of  fruit  last  year.  In  a 
garden  this  variety  is  quite  out  of  place  as  a 
standard,  owing  to  its  spreading  habit  of  growth, 
and  no  matter  how  much  the  lower  branches  are 
out  off,  those  above  begin  to  bear  down  and  take 
their  place  with  the  next  heavy  crop  of  fruit, 
thus  shading  a  great  deal  of  ground. 

Alrer  Pett.s. 
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GARDENING      FOR      B6GINN6RS. 


SPRING  PROPAGATIOiSr  OF  GERA- 
NIUMS (ZONAL  PELARGONIUMS). 
A.  A  stroDg,  loLg  shoot  such  as  is  present 
on  old  plants  kept  growing  through  the 
winter,  showing  modes  of  detaching  and 
preparation,  first,  short  cutting :  a,  point 
of  detaching ;  b,  place  of  cutting  transversely 
below  a  joint  ;  c,  leaf  to  be  cut  off  at  base  of 
petiole,  indicated  by  dotted  line ;  d,  depth  of 
inserting  in  soil ;  second,  long  cutting  :  /,  point 
of  detaching  ;  fl,  leaves  to  be  removed  ;  g,  depth 
of  inserting  in  soil ;  in  either  the  short  or  long 
cutting  sufficient  wood  is  left  on  old  plant  for 
pushing  new  growths.  B.  Strong  long  cutting 
inserted  singly  in  3ic  ch  pot  :  h,  drainage  ;  i,  thin 
layer  of  moss  j  y,  rougher  parts  of  compost ;  k, 
soil  (old  turfy  loam  three  parts,  leaf-mould  one  part, 
and  coarse  sand  one  part) ;  I,  space  for  holding 
water  in  watering.  C.  Cuttings  inserted  at  side 
of  a  Gincb  pot :  m,  drainage  (one-fourth  to  one- 
third  depth  of  pot) ;  n,  layer  of  moss  ;  o,  rougher 
parts  of  compost ;  p,  soil  ;  q,  surfacing  about  a 
quarterof  an  inch  of  silver  sand  ;  r,  space  for  hold- 
ing water  in  watering.  Cuttings,  not  too  sappy, 
root  readily  in  spring  in  a  warm  house  (65°  to 
65",  with  10°  to  15°  rise  from  eunheat),  or  in  a 
pit  or  frame  on  a  gentle  hot-bed.  D.  Rooted 
cutting  somewhat  long  between  nets  and  first 
leaf,  showing  potting  off  into  "2J  -  inch  pots, 
and  keeping  the  roots  well  up :  s,  drainage  ; 
t,  soil  ;  u,  roots  and  adhering  soil ;  v,  space  for 
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SIMPLE      HINTS. 

holding  water  in  watering  ;  w,  point  at  which 
plant  may  be  topped  to  induce  bushy  habit  when 
established  in  pot.  E  Spring-struck  cutting 
plant  (U)  with  side  shoots  and  hardened  cfi'  at 
plantiugout  stage :  x,  ball  of  soil  and  roots  ; 
y,  desirable  depth  of  planting ;  ;,  lowest  depth 
of  planting  (up  to  lowest  leaf  or  side  growth). 
F.  Plant  from  culling  B  having  been  stopped  at 
third  leaf  when  roolfd,  and  after  pushing  new 
growths  shifted  into  5  inch  pot  (shown  in  sf  ction), 
intention  being  to  grow  on  for  flowering  in  pot  : 
a,  drainage  ;  /),  thin  layer  of  mosf  ;  c,  rougher 
parts  of  compost ;  d,  soil  rather  rough,  but  made 
firm  in  potting  ;  e,  ball  of  soil  and  rjots  ;  /,  space 
for  holding  water  in  watering  ;  g,  young  shoots 
that  may  be  pinchtd  to  three  good  leaves  or  joints 
when  roots  well  established  in  new  soil.  G. 
Twice  stopped  plant  (F)  at  stage  for  shifting,  if 
desired,  into  7-ir.ch  pot,  but  not  usually  farther 
slopped  unless  not  sufficiently  furnished  with 
growths  ;  then  pinch,  as  before,  each  vigorous 
shoot  to  ihree  good  leaves  or  joints. 

Laying  ont  Small  Gardens.  —  The  style  of 
flower  gardening  must  be  dependent  on  the 
individual  taste  of  the  occupier,  but  in  addi- 
tion to  any  summer  bedding  that  may  be 
carried  out,  there  should  be  room  for  a  good 
herbaceous  border  in  front  of  the  fence.  With 
regard  to  garden  structures,  these  are  often 
overdone  where  the  space  is  limited.  In  the 
small  garden  the  pergola  is  almost  invariably  out 
of  place.  The  pergola  should  be  constructed  with 
due  regard  to  its  fitness  for  the  position  it  is  tc 
occupy,  and  should  justify  itself  by  forming 
a  connecting  link  between  two  points  of  interest 
in  the  garden.  In  large  grounds  a  fitting  site 
is  generally  easily  procurable,  but  in  a  small 
garden  there  is  no  scope  or  reason  for  such  an 
erection,  and  a  few  arches  over  which  climbing 
Roses  are  grown  have  a  far  more  pleasing  effect. 
One  of  the  foremost  desires  of  the  amateur 
gardener  is  to  grow  the  queen  of  flowers,  but 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  smoky  towns  Rofbs 
are  rarely  satisfactory.  Hybrid  Perpetuals 
the  least  of  all.  Teas,  Hybrid  Teas,  and 
Chinas  are  more  accommodating,  and  have  a  far 
longer  season  of  bloom.  Standard  Rosea  are 
generally  a  failure.  Again  and  again  one  has 
to  endure  the  sight  of  miserable  specimens  with 
small  one-sided  heads  of  straggling  shoots, 
crowned  with  one  or  two  flowers,  borne  on  gaunt 
4-feet-high  stems.  There  can  be  no  pleasure  in 
growing  such  travesties  of  Rjses.  If  standards 
must  be  grown  vigorous  kinds  should  be  selected, 
such  as  Gloire  de  Dijon,  Mme.  Plantier,  or  some 
other  summer-blooming  variety.  These  will  often 
form  large  heads  5  feet  or  more  in  diameter;  but 
for  the  general  collection  of  Roses  dwarf  plants 
are  far  the  best.  Two  forms  of  gardening  that 
may  be  successfully  undertaken  by  the  possessor 
of  limited  ground  are 

Bock  and  Water  Gardening. — As  a  rule  the 
villa  rock  garden,  or  "rockery"  as  it  is 
termed,  appears  as  though  a  cartload  of  stones 
had  been  shot  out  on  a  heap  of  earth.  Others 
are  constructed  of  flat  stones  set  at  right 
angles  to  each  other  in  a  steep  bank,  each  pair 
containing  a  small  pocket  of  soil,  which  becomes 
dust  dry  in  the  summer.  These  inartistic  methods 
of  construction  cannot  be  too  severely  condemned. 
A  rock  garden,  however  small,  should  have  a 
natural  appearance.  Large  stones  half  buried  in 
the  soil  should  give  the  effect  of  the  outcrop  of 
rock  on  a  mountain  slope.  The  soil  should  be 
porous,  and  composed  chiefly  of  peat  and  loam 
mixed  with  a  large  proportion  of  rough  grit.  In 
this  the  roots  will  run  freely,  and  be  kept  cool  in 


summer  beneath  the  half-buried  stones,  while  the 
foliage  enjoys  the  full  sunlight.  An  amateur  can 
easily  manage  the  rock  garden  entirely  unaided, 
and  if  he  contents  himself  with  the  commoner 
plants,  such  as  the  Arable,  Aubrietia,  Alyssum, 
Iberis,  dwarf  Phloxes,  Tunica  Sixifraga,  and  the 
more  vigorous  Sixifrages,  will  soon  find  the  cut- 
crops  of  reck  clothed  with  flower  in  the  spring  of 
the  year,  while  if  he  is  more  ambitious  he  may 
exjeriraent  with  the  dwarf  Campanulas, 
And'Osaces,  .IJchionemas,  E  lelweiss,  Shorlia 
galacifol  a,  Rimondias,  and  a  host  of  other 
bpautiful  plants.  The  little  water  garden  is  easily 
formed  by  obtaining  paraffin  caiks,  sawing  thesa 
in  two,  burning  them  out,  so  as  lo  remove  the  oil, 
and  sinking  them  in  the  soil.  A  hole  should  be 
dug  out  ot  sufficient  size  lo  admit  of  six  of  these 
half  casks  being  sunk  in  it  to  such  a  depth  that 
their  rims  are  from  6  inches  to  1  foot  beneath  the 
surrounding  soil.  This  can  then  be  gently  sloped 
away  with  the  spade,  so  as  to  leave  the  casks 
in  an  apparently  natural  depression  in  ihe  ground. 
A  foot  of  soil  should  be  placed  in  the  casks,  and 
one  of  the  best  of  the  hybrid  Water  Lilies  planted 
in  each.  The  spaces  between  the  plants  may  be 
filled  with  sandy  peat,  and  in  this  water-loving 
plants  may  be  grown.  The  casks  must  be  kept 
filled  to  the  brim  with  water,  which  will  keep  the 
soil  between  the  casks  moist.  Wall  gardening 
may  be  thought  to  be  outside  the  scope  of  the 
dweller  in  a  semi-detached  villa  or  terrace,  for 
when  this  me'hod  of  culture  is  mentioned  in  the 
horticultural  Press,  old  walls,  or  those  fpecially 
constructed  for  the  purpo  eof  growing  plants,  are 
invariably  referred  to.  It  is,  however,  quite 
possible  to  grow  rock  plants  on  the  top  of  a  new 
wall.  In  the  suburbs  of  a  town  the  occupier  of  a 
small  villa  has  succeeded  in  covering  the  top  of 
his  outside  wall,  which  is  only  a  few  years  of  age, 
with  a  fine  collection  of  alpines.  The  wall  is 
5  feet  in  height,  and  rather  over  1  foot  in  width, 
and  sepa'atts  the  garden  from  the  public  fool - 
path.  As  much  of  the  mortar  as  possible  was 
removed  with  a  cold  chisel  and  gritty  soil  substi- 
tuted, and  in  this  numerous  rare  plants  are 
flourishing,  included  in  which  are  several 
Androsaces  of  different  species,  many  dwarf 
Campanulas,  Lewitia  rediviva,  the  best  of  the 
Saxifrages,  Edelweiss,  Erinus  alpinus,  a  fine 
assortment  of  Linarias,  and  many  other  plants. 
Small-mesh  wire  netting  to  the  height  of  18  inches 
has  been  fixed  oulside  the  wall  to  prevent  the 
flowers  being  picked  by  pissers-by. — S.  W.  F. 

Hints  about  Propagation.— The  ordinary  run 
of  soft-wooded  plants  are  easily  propagated  in 
sandy  soil  in  pots  or  boxes  in  a  temperature  of 
60°,  and  the  sand  or  soil  should  be  kept  generally 
moist.  The  cuttings  must  not  be  permitted  to  wilt 
in  the  summer,  and,  as  a  rule,  the  more  foliage 
there  is  left  on  the  cuttings,  if  the  leaves  are  kept 
fresh,  the  sooner  the  cuttings  root.  Perhaps  one 
of  the  most  difficult  plants  to  propagate  from 
cuttings  is  Luculia  gratissima,  a  beautiful  winter- 
flowering  greenhouse  plant,  and  unless  one  has 
proper  conveniences  it  is  better  not  to  attempt  it. 
The  proper  conveniences  in  this  case  are  a 
hot-bed,  and  a  hand-light  to  place  over  the  pots 
of  cuttings.  I  have  found  the  cuttings  root 
better  under  a  hand-light  than  when  covered  with 
bell-glasses,  and  this  refers  also  to  other  plants 
difficult  to  root.  I  use  5-inch  pots,  well  drained 
and  filled  firmly  with  peat  and  sand,  with  a  half- 
inch  layer  of  sand  on  the  top,  to  be  watered  and 
left  to  drain  for  a  time.  The  cuttings  are  the 
young  shoots  which  can  be  found  growing  out  of 
the  sides  of  the  flowering  shoots,  about  2^  inches 
to  3  inches  long.  These  should  be  taken  off  with 
a  heel  and  inserted  thinly  round  the  edges  of  thg 
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pots,  watered  with  a  rosed  can  to  settle  them, 
and  then  partly  plunged  in  the  bed,  covered 
with  the  hand-light,  and  shaded  from  bright  sun- 
shine. The  top  of  the  light  should  be  opened  a 
little  every  morning  to  let  out  damp. 

Fuchsias  in  the  Conservatory. — Fuchsias  make 
beautiful  pot  plants,  but  if  one  wishes  to  know 
what  they  are  capable  of  doing  he  should  plant 
a  few  out  in  a  good  bed  where  they  have  room  to 
develop.  An  arch  covered  with  Fuchsias  is  a 
thing  to  be  remembered,  and  Fuchsias  with  a 
little  pinching  and  training  make  perfect  pyra- 
mids if  supported  by  a  single  stake  in  the  centre. 
The  pretty  little  variety  microphylla  will  flower 
all  the  winter  if  its  roots  are  in  a  good  border. 
For  winter  blooming  the  plants  should  be  pruned 
back  a  little  in  August.  No  plants  are  more  easily 
propagated  from  cuttings  in  heat  now.  Sseds 
may  also  be  sown. 


THE    TOWN    GARDEN. 

Bulbs  in  Fibre. — Several  notes  have  appeared 
in  The  Garden  lately  about  growing  bulbs  in 
fibre,  so  that  it  is  not  necessary  now  to  repeat 
the  cultural  notes  already  given.  There  are 
only  three  bulbs  in  the  vase  shown  in  the  illus- 
tration, yet  they  produced  more  than  twenty 
flower-spikes,  each  bearing  five  or  six  flowers  ; 
thus  from  three  bulbs  (which  certainly  were  very 
fine  ones)  over  one  hundred  blooms  were  produced. 
The  bulbs  were  not  planted  in  the  fibre  until  the 
end  of  November,  yet  they  were  in  flower  in 
early  February.  Their  fragrant  blossoms  have 
been  much  appreciated.  Growing  Daffodil?, 
Hyacinths,  and  other  bulbs  in  fibre  is  so  simple 
and  inexpensive  that  it  is  remarkable  more  do 
not  practise  it. 

Hardy  Annuals. — It  is  now  time  that  hardy 
annuals  should  be  sown.  Mmy  of  them  produce 
an  abundance  of  beautiful  flowers,  and  are  most 
useful  for  filling  up  spaces  between  perennial 
plants  that  would  otherwise  very  likely  remain 
bare.  Nothing  detracts  more  from  the  appear- 
ance of  a  flower  border  than  patches  of  soil 
showing  in  between.  These  spaces  cannot  be 
more  satisfactorily  filled  than  by  sowing  annual 
flowers  in  them.  Tnis,  however,  is  not  the  only 
use  to  which  they  should  be  put.  Although 
their  season  of  flowering  is  not  so  long  as  that  of 
perennials,  they  make  a  most  delightful  display 
for  some  weeks ;  therefore,  when  the  border  is 
planted  some  space  should  be  reserved  in  which 
to  sow  annuals.  They  make  a  much  better  show 
if  planted  in  small  groups  or  masses ;  in  fact, 
with  some  of  them  it  is  necessary  to  do  this. 
The  individual  flowers  of  most  of  them  are 
fleeting,  so  that  unless  grouped  together  the 
display  will  be  a  poor  one,  whereas  clumps  will 
produce  a  succession  of  flowers  for  weeks 
together.  One  of  the  showiest  annuals  for  the 
town  garden  is  the  Rose  Mallow,  which  grows 
about  3  feet  high,  and  bears  large,  rich,  rose- 
coloured.  Mallow  -  like  flowers.  The  annual 
Chrysanthemums,  which  may  be  had  in  several 
difi:erent  varieties,  the  red  Flax  (Linum  grandi- 
florum  rubrum),  Candytuft  in  various  colours, 
CoUinsia  bicolor,  annual  Lirkspurs,  Nigella, 
Nemophila,  Marigolds,  Virginian  Stock,  and 
some  of  the  best  varieties  of  Nasturtium,  are 
all  suitable.  Before  sowing,  break  up  the  soil 
2  inches  or  3  inches  deep  with  a  trowel  or  hand 
fork  so  as  to  mike  it  as  fine  as  possible.  This 
must  be  done  so  that  the  seedlings  may  make 
rapid  and  satisfactory  growth.  Sowing  too 
deeply  is  a  fault  responsible  for  many  failures. 
Some  of  the  seeds  of  annuals  are  very  small,  so 
small,  in  fact,  that  they  hardly  need  covering  with 
soil  at  all.  A  sprinkling  of  sand  over  them  is 
quite  sufficient  ;  if  soil  is  used  it  should  be  very 
finely  broken  up.  Sweet  Peas  should  be  sown 
about  IJ  inches  deep.  In  order  to  grow  Sweet 
Peas  well  and  to  have  them  in  flower  throughout  a 
long  season,  the  soil  must  be  well  broken  up,  and 
some  manure  should  be  placed  at  the  bottom  of 
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the  hole.  The  Sweet  Pei  likes  a  rich  and  moist 
soil  ;  if  it  is  poor  and  quickly  gets  dry  during  the 
summer  months,  the  flowers  will  be  poor  and 
their  season  will  be  short.  Those  who  grow 
Sweet  Peas  for  exhibition  dig  trenches,  half  fill- 
ing them  with  manure,  so  that  the  roots  may 
have  plenty  of  food  and  moisture  during  the  dry 
weather.  Mignonette  is  an  annual  indispensable 
in  the  town  garden,  although  often  it  fails  to 
grow  satisfactorily  ;  it  never  grows  well  on  cold, 
heavy  soil,  especially  if  this  is  not  prepared  in 
any  way.  If  the  soil  is  heavy  it  should  be  well 
dug,  and  some  leaf  soil  should  be  mixed  with  it  in 
order  to  make  it  lighter  and  more  congenial  to 
the  Mignonette  roots.  Mignonette  should  not 
be  sown  thickly  ;  even  one  plant  covers  a  surpris- 
ing amount  of  space  when  fully  developed.  If 
it  has  not  space  to  develop  properly  it  will 
produce  more  leaves  than  flowers.  Mignonette 
sown  thickly  produces  a  tangled  mass  of  leaves, 
and  proves  more  of  an  eyesore  than  anything  else, 
whereas  plants  properly  thinned  out  and  given 
sufficient  room  in  which  to  grow  are  a  source  of 
delight  the  summer  through.  In  fact,  these 
remarks  apply  equally  well  to  other  annuals.  A 
well-prepared  soil  and  careful  thinning  out  are 
two  matters  essential  to  success  with  the  culture 
of  hardy  annuals. 
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FLAME  NASTURTIUM. —This 
most  delightful  climber,  botanicilly 
known  as  Tropajolum  speciosum, 
when  seen  at  its  best  is  a  sight  never 
forgotten  by  the  lover  of  flowers. 
Common  in  Scotland,  where  it  grows 
most  luxuriantly  in  a  variety  of  ways,  adapting 
itself  to  its  environments — whether  growing  up  a 
wall,  hedge,  or  clambering  among  shrubs — it 
appears  to  be  naturally  at  home,  and  thrives 
without  any  special  culture.  In  most  parts  of 
England  this  plant  has  tried  the  patience  and 
resQurces  of  many  gardeners.      Some,   perhaps, 


have  given  up  in  despair  of  ever  being  able  to 
grow  it,  while  to  others  failure  inspires  perse- 
verance ;  they  try,  and  try  again,  eventually 
succeeding.  It  is  generally  considered  to  dislike 
root  disturbance.  I  have  not  found  it  so.  If  I 
leave  it  undisturbed  for  more  than  two  years 
it  invariably  dwindles  and  dies  out.  It  grows 
most  luxuriantly  here  on  a  high  wall  with  a 
north-west  aspect ;  soil  specially  prepared,  or 
rather  collected  from  the  hollows  in  the  woods^ 
the  accumulation  of  leaf  deposits,  naturally 
decayed  from  having  lain  many  years.  This,  wit  h 
the  addition  of  a  fair  quantity  of  sand  and  a 
little  wood  ashes,  constitutes  a  suitable  compost. 
Dig  a  trench  2  feet  wide  from  the  wall,  18  inches 
deep,  and  wheel  the  soil  away  for  use  in  some 
other  part  of  the  garden.  A  few  inches  of  rough 
stufi' should  then  be  placed  at  the  bottom  of  the 
trench  for  drainage. 

Fill  the  Trench  with  the  Prepared  Soil 
till  within  4  inches  of  the  top.  Tread  lightly 
and  rake  level.  It  is  then  ready  to  receive  the 
rh'zomes  or  root  stocks.  Pieces  about  6  inches 
or  8  inches  long  are  the  most  suitable  for  planting, 
and  should  be  laid  on  the  surface  about  3  inches 
apart,  1  foot  from  the  wall.  Cover  with  4  inches 
of  the  prepared  soil,  press  lightly,  and  rake  level. 
Water  occasionally,  as  this  plants  delights  in  a 
moist,  cool  root-run.  On  the  first  appearance  of 
growth  the  wall  may  be  covered  with  garden 
netting,  to  which  the  Tropseolum  will  readily 
cling.  If  planted  now,  the  surface  of  the  wall — 
quite  15  feet  high — should  be  covered  by  August, 
and  will  give  quite  a  blaze  of  colour  with  its 
flowers  till  late  in  October.  By  planting  a 
portion  every  year,  allowing  none  to  remain 
longer  than  two  years,  one  may  have  this 
lovely  climber  flowering  from  the  middle  of 
June  till  late  in  autumn,  and,  in  addition  to  its 
flowers,  we  are  charmed  by  the  lovely  blue  colour 
of  its  seeds,  especially  on  the  two-year-old  plants, 
a  feature  almost  as  attractive  as  its  flowers.  If 
it  is  desirable  to  replant  where  it  has  been  growing 
for  two  years,  all  the  old  soil  must  be  removed 
and  replaced  by  new,  or  the  result  will  be  failure. 

Carnations  that  were  planted  in  autumn  should 
receive  attention.  All  dead  or  diseased  leaves 
should  be  picked  off,  and  everything  removed 
which  tends  tn  produce  damp  or  decay.  Any 
plants  that  have  become  loosened  by  frost  should 
have  the  soil  firmly  pressed  around  them.  Those 
wintered  in  pots  should  also  be  watched,  or 
they  may  sustain  injury  from  slugs.  Mice  are 
also  often  destructive  to  them  at  this  season.  If 
the  weather  is  mild,  Cirnation  layers  that  have 
been  protected  at  the  foot  of  south  walls  may  now 
be  planted  out.  Pinks  propagated  last  year  should 
also  be  planted  now  in  the  beds  in  the  flower 
garden,  or  as  edgings  or  pitches  on  the  hardy 
flower  border.  G.  D.  Davison. 

Weslicick  Gardens,  Norwich, 


ORCHIDS. 
Chysis  bracpescens,  C.  Limminghei,  C.  lasvis, 
and  the  hybrid  C.  Chelsoni  are  now  developing 
their  new  growths,  and  should  be  aff  jrded  more 
water  at  the  root  and  placed  in  a  light  position 
in  the  warm  house.  They  produce  their  flower- 
spikes  simultaneously  with  the  young  growth, 
and  for  that  reason  it  is  better  to  repot  them 
when  they  pass  out  of  flower  should  any  require 
it.  Chysis  are  not  difficult  Orchids  to  manage  ; 
they  grow  freely  in  pans  without  side  holes,  sus- 
pended from  the  roof  in  the  Bist  Indian  house, 
in  a  mixture  of  two-thirds  fibrous  peat  and 
chopped  sphagnum,  and  one-third  good  fibrous 
loam  intermixed  with  finely-broken  crock  and 
silver  sand.  They  should  be  potted  moderately 
firm,  and  a  few  pieces  of  charcoal  or  large  crocks 
worked  in  will  ensure  good  drainage.  For  a  few 
weeks  after  potting  but  little  water  is  needed, 
but  when  they  become  established  in  the  new 
material  they  require  a  more  generous  treatment ; 
and  when  in  full  growth  they  derive  benefit  from 
an  occasional  watering  with  weak  liquid  cow 
manure. 
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Catasetum  Bunoerothii,  C.  Bplendena,  C. 
macrocarpum,  C.  christyanum,  and  many  others 
of  the  same  genus  are  now  advancing  their  new 
growth  ;  they  are  very  strong-rootiDg  subjects 
and  require  annual  repotting.  The  present  is 
about  the  time  to  do  them,  and  like  Chysis  they 
require  a  light  position  in  the  warm  house. 
Catasetums  grow  freely  with  us  in  pans  sus- 
pended from  the  rocf  in  the  East  Indian  house. 
They  are  potted  annually  in  a  mixture  of  two- 
thirds  fibrous  pe«.t,  one-third  sphagnum  moss 
with  a  little  O^k  leaf-soil,  small  crocks  and  sand 
added.  Care  must  be  taken  to  avoid  drip  or 
water  from  the  syringe  entering  the  growths 
until  they  are  forming  the  bulb  as  they  are  very 
apt  to  damp.  During  the  growiug  season  they 
require  a  copious  supply  of  water  and  benefit  by 
an  occasional  watering  with  weak  liquid  cow 
manure,  but  like  the  majority  of  Orchids  they 
should  be  watered  carefully  for  some  time  after 
they  have  been  potted. 

Cattleta  labiata  — Many  of  the  beautiful 
autumn  flowering  section  of  labiata  are  now 
emitting  new  roots  at  the  base  of  last  season's 
growths.  Should  any  require  repotting  or  re- 
surfi.eing  the  present  is  a  suitable  time  to  attend 
to  them.  Plants  that  were  potted  last  season, 
in  most  cases  should  need  but  renewal  of  the 
surface  compost,  while  others  that  have  grown 
to  the  side  of  the  pots  or  with  the  compost  in 
which  they  have  been  grown  in  a  decayed  condi- 
tion, should  be  repotted.  In  the  case  of  plants 
with  only  one  lead  the  old  pseudo-bulbs  should 
be  out  away,  leaving  two  or  three  behind  the 
lead,  and  in  the  case  of  good  varieties,  these 
back  bulbs  should  be  placed  on  the  stage  under- 
neath the  growing  plants.  There  they  will  soon 
produce  new  growths  from  the  dormant  eyes  at 
the  base,  and  when  they  root  they  may  be  potted 
to  increase  the  stock.  Pots  of  a  suitable  size 
should  be  selected  for  small  plants,  but  for 
specimen  plants  pans  without  side  holes  are 
preferable  in  which  to  grow  them.  The  receptacle 
should  be  half  filled  with  creeks,  and  a  good  lasting 
compojt  in  which  to  grow  them  is  equal  parts  of 
Polypodium  fibre  and  sphagnum  moss.  Pot  firmly, 
and  intermix  freely  with  small  crock  and  coarse 
silver  sand.  Before  taking  the  plants  to  their 
growing  quarters  they  should  be  thoroughly 
cleansed.  A  soft  white  scale  often  attacks  them 
at  the  base  of  the  pseudo-bulbs,  and  if  this  is 
not  checked  in  time  it  does  much  damage  to  the 
retting  buds.  Syringing  should  be  done  freely 
between  the  pots  on  bright  days,  and  direct 
watering  at  the  roots  should  be  done  with  die- 
cretion.  W.  H.  Page. 

Ghardwar,  Bourton  on-the-  Water,  Gloucester. 

FRUIT   GARDEN. 

Peach  and  Nectarine  D^DER  Glass. — In  the 
early  house  the  foliage  is  now  fully  developed, 
and  may  be  syringed  twice  daily  during  bright 
weather  to  keep  the  leaves  clean.  Syringe  the 
trees  once  every  fortnight  with  a  weak  solution  of 
liquid  quassia  ;  this  insecticide  is  very  distasteful 
to  aphides,  and  its  effects  rema  n  a  considerable 
time  en  the  foliage.  Care  must  be  taken  not  to 
overcrowd  the  trees  with  young  growth,  retaining 
only  what  is  required  for  next  year's  fruiting  and 
for  the  necessary  extension  of  the  trees.  Shoots 
that  are  left  only  for  the  purpose  of  inducing  a 
continuous  flow  of  sap  to  the  fiuits  should  be 
stopped  at  the  third  or  fourth  leaf,  and  the 
lateral  growths  to  one  leaf.  The  final  thinning 
cf  the  fruits  should  be  left  until  after  the  stoning 
period,  or  just  when  the  second  swelling  begins, 
leaving  one  fruit  to  a  square  of  from  8  inches  to 
12  inches,  according  to  the  age  and  vigour  of  the 
tr<e.  Do  not  keep  the  temperature  too  high 
until  the  second  swelling  is  evident,  when  a  brisk 
heat  with  moist  atmosphere  can  be  maintained, 
closing  the  house  with  sun-heat  ranging  from  .SO" 
to  85°.  See  that  the  roots  do  not  suffer  from 
want  of  water,  giving  occasional  waterings  of  weak 
1-quid  manure.  Trees  that  were  started  early  in 
January  will   now  have  set  their  fruits ;   these 


may  be  thinned  for  the  first  time,  doing  it 
gradually  by  removing  first  the  smallest  and 
those  on  the  undersides  of  the  branches,  and  all 
badly  placed  fruits.  Slight  disbudding  may  also 
be  carried  out.  Always  leave  a  young  growth 
near  the  base  of  a  fruit-bearing  shoot  to  take 
the  place  of  the  latter  when  the  pruning  and 
rearranging  of  the  branches  are  being  carried  out. 
Avoid  crowding  the  young  growths.  Syringing 
twice  daily,  unless  on  dull  days,  should  be 
resumed  as  soon  as  the  fruits  are  set,  doing  this 
sufficiently  early  in  the  afternoon  to  ensure  the 
trees  being  dry  before  nightfall. 

Peach  Trees  to  be  in  fruit  in  August  and 
September  should  now  be  coming  into  flower. 
A  fine  spray  from  the  syringe  applied  with  con- 
siderable force  will  serve  to  distribute  the  pollen  ; 
also  sharply  tapping  the  trellis  in  the  middle  of 
the  day.  Keep  sufficient  moisture  in  the  air  by 
damping  paths  and  borders.  Allow  as  much 
ventilation  as  possible,  but  avoid  cold  draughts. 
The  latest  houses  should  be  kept  very  cool  in 
order  to  retard  their  flowering  period,  affording 
a  good  watering  if  there  is  any  suspicion  of 
dryness  at  the  roots. 

Forced  Straweereies  —Remove  the  plants 
upon  which  the  fruits  are  beginning  to  colour  to 
a  drier  and  more  airy  atmosphere.  Withhold  the 
application  of  any  further  supplies  of  liquid 
manure,  at  the  same  time  do  not  allow  the 
atmosphere  to  become  too  dry,  or  the  plants  to 
suffer  from  want  of  water  at  the  roots.  The 
succession  plants  should  have  their  foliage  well 
syringed  twice  daily,  and  applications  of  weak 
liquid  manure  given  them  while  the  fruits  are 
swelling.  Thin  the  fruits.  All  vacant  shelves 
should  be  kept  occupied  with  succession  plants, 
each  of  which  will  require  due  attention  to  fer- 
tilisation of  blooms,  thinning,  &o.  When  the 
fruit  is  cleared  off,  if  the  plants  are  required  for 
planting  out,  they  should  be  placed  in  cold 
frames  to  get  hardened  ;  if  not  required  they  can 
be  emptied  out  at  once. 

Figs. — The  early  trees  are  now  swelling  their 
fruits.  Keep  a  moist  atmosphere  by  damping 
and  syringing,  and  as  the  days  lengthen  the  tem- 
perature may  be  raised  to  60°  at  night,  rising 
10"  to  15"  degrees  during  the  day. 

Thomas  Wilson. 

Glamis  Gastle  Gardens,  Olamis,  N.  B. 


KITCHEN  GARDEN. 
Rhubarb. — Rhubarb  will  succeed  very  well  for 
a  number  of  years  without  shifting  if  a  good 
dressing  of  manure  be  given  early  in  each  year, 
and  lightly  forked  in  ;  but  where  roots  are  lifted 
for  forcing  gaps  are  always  made,  and  then  the 
bed,  or  a  part  of  it,  requires  attention.  It  is  not 
too  late  to  make  new  Rhubarb  beds  if  necessary. 
Lift  and  divide  the  roots  very  carefully  with  a 
big  knife  or  a  spade,  so  that  there  is  a  good  bud 
on  each  piece.  Plant  firmly  in  well-prepared 
ground,  just  covering  the  bud.  If  it  is  only  a 
question  of  patching,  make  a  good-sized  hole,  and 
put  in  a  barrowful  of  well-decajed  manure ; 
cover  the  manure  with  a  little  soil  before  planting 
the  divided  root  in  the  hole.  Give  a  good  mulch, 
which  is  all  that  is  required  at  present.  The 
"  sticks"  should  not  be  pulled  the  first  year  from 
newly-planted  crowns.  Break  out  all  flower- 
stems  as  they  appear  during  the  growing  season. 
Rhubarb  can  be  raised  from  seed  ;  sow  now  in 
well-worked  soil  in  rows  about  '2  feet  apart, 
sowing  the  seeds  either  in  threes,  IS  inches  apart, 
or  very  thinly  in  the  drill.  All  Rhubarb  roots 
that  have  been  forced  should  be  discarded. 

Globe  Artichokes  — The  protection  placed 
round  stems  of  Globe  Artichokes  should  be  re- 
moved by  degrees  to  inure  the  growths  gradually 
to  the  weather,  as  frosts  are  olten  rather  severe 
in  March.  Established  plants  will  require  a 
dressing  of  well-decayed  manure,  forking  in  care- 
fully to  avoid  breaking  the  roots.  Where  new 
plantations  are  necessary,  and  where  suckers 
have  been  taken  off  early  last  autumn  and  grown 
in  pots  for  this  purpose,  they  will  be  ready  to  go 


into  their  permanent  quarters.  The  ground 
should  be  well  manured  and  trenched  some  time 
in  ad  van  oe.  Plantfirmlyin  rows  about  4  feet  apart, 
and  3  feet  apart  in  the  rows.  Where  the  ground 
is  not  naturally  cold  and  heavy,  established 
crowns  may  be  divided  carefully,  and  planted  as 
recommended  for  suckers.  Give  a  good  mulch 
for  protection  to  newly-planted  artichokes. 

Jerosalem  Artichokes  should  be  planted 
now.  Choose  a  situation  where  the  tall  growths 
will  not  shade  other  crops,  and  also,  if  possible, 
where  they  will  not  be  at  the  mercy  of  rough  winds. 
Plant  in  rows  3  feet  apart,  2  feet  apart  in  the 
rows,  and  3  inches  deep.  Of  varieties  of  Jerusalem 
Artichokes  I  think  Sutton's  White  the  best. 

Autumn  -  sown  Cauliflowers,  wintered  in 
cold  pits,  can  now  be  planted  out  in  beds  or  on 
borders  liberally  dressed  with  manure.  If  two 
separate  positions  can  be  given  to  the  first  planting 
an  easy  succession  is  assured.  I  always  like  to  plant 
some  between  the  rows  of  early  Peas  on  a  warm 
border,  which  come  in  much  quicker  than  those 
planted  in  an  open  bed,  the  heads  always  coming 
in  as  the  late  spring  Broccoli  is  finishing.  In  this 
manner  we  have  not  had  a  break  in  the  supply  of 
Broccoli  and  Cauliflowers  for  five  years.  Plant 
in  rows  24  inches  apart  and  15  inches  in  the  row. 
Cauliflowers  sown  in  heat  in  January,  and 
gradually  hardened  off,  may  be  planted  in  a  like 
manner  ;  but  in  my  opinion  autumn-sown  plants 
are  not  affected  by  late  spring  frosts  so  much  as 
plants  from  a  January  sowing.  J.  .Jaques. 

Bryanston  Gardens,  Blandjord. 
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RULES    FOR    CORRESPONDENTS. 

Questions  and  Ansvreps.— 7'A«  Editor  intends 
to  make  THE  Garden  helpful  to  all  readers  who  desire  assist- 
ance,  no  matter  what  the  branch  o/  gardeniTig  may  be,  and 
with  that  object  will  make  a  special  feature  of  the  "  Answers 
to  Correspondents"  column.  All  communications  should 
be  clearly  and  concisely  written  on  one  side  of  the  paper 
only,  and  addressed  to  the  Editor  of  The  Garden, 
SO,  Tavistock  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C.  Letters  on  busi- 
ness should  be  sent  to  the  Publisher.  The  name  and 
address  of  the  sender  are  required  in  addition  to  any 
designation  he  may  desire  to  be  used  in  the  paper.  When 
more  than  one  query  is  sent,  each  should  be  on  a  separate 
piece  of  paper. 

Legral  Points. —  We  are  prepared  to  answer  questions 
of  law  which  have  anything  to  do  with  the  stilfject  of 
gardening  and  forestry.  The  questimis  should  be  as  clear 
as  possible.  Ansicers  will  be  f&und  in  a  separate  column 
headed  "Legal  Points." 


FLOWER   GARDEN. 

Land  Infested  with  Wireworms  (C.  W., 
Derbyshire). — Gas  lime  should  be  spread  over 
the  sur.'ace  of  the  ground  at  the  rate  of  two 
bushels  to  every  three  rods,  and  allowed  to  lie 
for  at  least  six  weeks  ;  it  should  then  be  dug  in. 
The  ground  should  not  be  planted  with  Carnations 
or  any  other  crop  for  about  six  months  after  the 
application,  and  it  will  be  much  benefited  by 
being  forked  over  occasionally.  However,  neither 
gas  lime,  lime,  salt,  nor  any  other  insecticide 
has  any  certain  effect  upon  wireworms,  and  they 
should  be  used  rather  as  preventives  than  as  cures. 
Bsfore  planting  in  October  give  the  ground  a 
good  dressing  of  soot  and  wood  ashes  and  fork 
this  in.  If  you  use  seaweed  as  a  manure  you 
should  not  be  much  troubled  by  wireworms,  and 
you  will  find  soot  most  useful.  Wireworms  may 
be  easily  trapped  by  burying  pieces  of  potato, 
carrot,  or  beetroot  just  beneath  the  surface  with 
a  stick  attached.  A  remedy  recommended  by 
the  Board  of  Agriculture  and  Fisheries,  when 
only  a  small  area  of  ground  has  to  be  treated,  is 
to  pour  bisulphide  of  carbon  into  small  holes  in 
the  ground,  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  to  every  square 
yard,  taking  care  that  it  dois  not  touch  the  roots 
of  any  plants,   and  coveting   the   holes  at   onoa_ 
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with  slates,  with  earth  on  top.  But  as  this 
substance  is  both  poisonous  and  highly  inflam- 
mable, its  use  might  be  objected  to  on  these 
grounds. 

Plants  fob  North  Boeder  {Freebody)  —You 
cinnot  do  better  than  plant  a  good  selection  of 
hardy  plants  and  bulbs,  the  latter  to  be  planted 
in  the  autumn,  the  positions  in  the  meantime 
being  occupied  by  annuals  and  such  like.  \  ou 
would  obtain  the  best  display  from  such  groups 
as  Delphiniums,  Phloxes,  Pentstemons,  the  Flag 
Irises,  single  and  double  Pyrelhrums,  Japanese 
Anemones,  Sunflowers,  Gaillardias,  Cimpanulas, 
Pjeonies,  Heucheras,  Aster  Amellus  in  variety, 
Megaseas,  Iberig,  dwarf  Campanulas,  Carna- 
tions, &c.  These  could  be  planted  at  once  if  the 
border  is  ready,  and  such  things  as  Montbretias, 
Gladioli,  and  Anemones  of  the  Hortensis  group 
could  be  added.  Many  annuals,  as  Sweet  Peas, 
Poppies,  Dianthus,  and  Godetiae,  could  be  sown 
in  the  border,  or  you  may  plant  the  early- 
flowering  Chrysanthemums  with  a  view  to  making 
a  good  display  in  September  and  October. 

Delphinium  solphubeum  {W.  Price). — This 
plant  is  easily  raised  from  seed.  It  should  be 
sown  in  a  little  heat,  or  in  a  cold  frame  in  March. 
As  soon  as  the  seedlings  are  large  enough  to 
handle  they  should  be  potted  o£f  singly  into  small 
pots,  using  a  compost  of  sandy  loam.  Keep  cloEe 
for  a  time  after  potting,  and  gradually  admit 
more  air  as  the  plants  get  larger  and  the  pots 
get  filled  with  roots.  It  is  advisable  to  keep  the 
plants  in  pots  for  the  first  season,  and  plunge 
them  in  ashes  in  a  cold  frame.  The  following 
spring  they  may  be  planted  out  in  a  suitable 
position,  where  they  obtain  perfect  drainage  in 
good  loamy  soil.  Staking  should  be  attended  to 
at  an  early  stage,  as  the  plants  are  very  liable  to 
injury  from  wind,  which  twists  the  thin  wiry 
stems  at  the  collar  and  often  breaks  them  off. 
It  is  perfectly  hardy,  but  in  cold,  wet  soils  it 
frequently  dies  in  winter,  so  that  a  somewhat 
warm  and  sheltered  position  should  be  chosen  for 
it,  but  thorough  drainage  is  essential. 

Christmas  Roses  (Lady  Hopkins). — It  is  not 
unusual  for  the  foliage  of  Helleborus  niger  to 
turn  brown  and  decay  at  this  time  of  the  year, 
although  in  some  situations  the  plants  retain  their 
leaves  in  good  condition  much  longer.  Therefore, 
there  is  no  apparent  reason  why  your  plants 
should  not  make  good  growth  during  the  summer 
months  and  form  plenty  of  flower-buds  for  next 
winter.  To  encourage  them  to  grow,  the  soil 
round  about  the  plants  should  be  loosened  a  little 
with  a  fork,  but  not  dug  too  near  the  crowns. 
A  mulching  of  well-decayed  manure  should  then 
be  applied,  and  if  the  season  is  dry  and  the 
situation  a  well-drained  one,  plenty  of  water 
should  be  given  while  the  plants  are  growing.  If 
planted  in  good  rich  loamy  soil,  Hellebores  do 
not  require  much  manure,  as  too  much  of  this 
tends  to  luxuriant  foliage  of  a  soft  nature,  which 
does  not  stand  the  winter  well.  The  lights 
should  only  be  kept  over  the  plants  in  bad 
weather  to  protect  the  flowers,  and  when  these 
are  over  they  should  be  entirely  removed. 

Alpines  in  Window-box  fX.  G.  H.J  — 
Many  plants  would  succeed  quite  well  in  the 
position  indicated.  Good  drainage  at  the  bottom 
by  means  of  holes  perforated  in  the  box,  a  gritty 
mixture  of  soils — the  slacked  lime  to  which  you 
refer  we  do  not  recommend — chiefly  composed  of 
loam,  sand,  and  old  mortar  or  brick  rubble  finely 
broken  will  do  quite  well.  In  the  limited  space 
at  disposal  avoid  a  too  free  use  of  the  flints.  If 
possible  let  the  back  board  of  the  window-box  be 
.3  inches  higher  than  the  front,  with  the  end 
boards  sloping  at  the  requisite  angle.  If  a  fairly 
wide  box  you  might  arrange  two  rows  of  plants 
— irregularly,  of  course,  the  flints  being  placed 
through  the  centre  of  the  box  to  hold  up  the  soil 
and  plants  of  the  back  row.  Plant  firmly, 
and  wedge  the  stones  tightly  to  the  plants. 
The  following  are  suitable :  Front  row — Cam- 
panula muralis,   C.    pumila  alba,  C.   garganica. 


Sedum  spurium  coccineum,  Atragene  alpina, 
Achillea  umbellata,  Sedum  Ewersii.  Back  row 
— Erinus  alpinus,  Saxifraga  longifolia,  S.  Aizoon 
rosularis.  Campanula  pulla,  Armeria  alpina  rosea, 
Sedum  glaucum,  Sempervivum  arachnoideura,  S. 
triste,  Sadum  daeyphyllum,  Saxifraga  valdenbis, 
etc. 

Stebnbebgia  lutea  (A.  M.  B.)  — This,  the 
winter  Diffodil,  is  not  difficult  to  grow,  and  when 
once  established  should  be  allowed  to  remain  for 
some  years  without  further  disturbance.  A  deep 
bed  of  loamy  soil,  with  a  liberal  addition  of  sand 
and  perfect  drainage,  are  the  chief  items  leading 
to  success.  The  plant  does  not  like  frequent 
disturbance,  and  the  narrow-leaved  form,  S.  1. 
angustifolia,  is  more  generally  reliable.  S  1. 
major  is  a  fine  variety,  with  larger  and,  we 
believe,  much  richer  yellow  flowers.  The  bulbs 
should  be  planted  in  August  or  September,  and 
not  less  than  .5  inches  deep.  Plant  thinly  in  a 
Western  or  South-western  aspect.  The  Iris  may 
be  planted  in  March  in  light  loamy  soils,  prefer- 
ably against  a  south  wall,  where  the  rhizomes 
can  press  the  brickwork.  If  your  soil  is  heavy 
or  of  a  clayey  nature,  add  leaf-soil  and  sand 
freely,  with  old  mortar  rubbish.  Every  third 
year  is  often  enough  to  move  the  Iris,  and  in 
replanting  pull  the  plants  freely  apart  and  plant 
quite  firmly. 

-■1.  H.-There  seems  to  be  no  reason  why  you  should  not 
sow  Sweet  Peas  between  the  rows  of  bulbs.  Vou  would 
naturally  have  to  be  careful  not  to  damage  the  bulbs  in 
doing  so.  Provided  you  break  up  the  soil  as  deeply  as  it 
is  possible  between  the  rows  of  bulbs,  keep  the  Sweet  Peas 
well  watered  during  the  summer,  and  pick  off  the  dead 
flowers  to  prevent  seeds  forming,  they  will  no  doubt  prove 
fairly  satisfactory.  If  possible,  you  should  apply  a  mulch 
of  manure  to  the  rows  of  Sweet  Peas  when  the  bulbs  are 
over.  If  you  can  obtain  nothing  else  soot  would  be  bene- 
ficial. Although  you  cannot  expect  to  have  such  a  good 
display  as  if  the  Sweet  Peas  had  the  ground  to  themselves, 
we  should  certainly  advise  you  to  grow  them. 

£n(/-;oye;-.— These  may  be  grown  in  the  way  you  suggest, 
using  good-sized  pots,  and  a  compost  consisting  of  good 
loam  with  a  little  peat  and  sand  added.  Plenty  of  water 
is  essential  during  the  growing  and  flowering  season,  and 
it  would  be  advisable  to  stand  the  pots  in  water  to  about 
halt  their  depth.  The  water,  however,  should  be  changed 
frequently  to  beep  it  as  fresh  as  possible.  As  this  Iris 
dislikes  shade,  a  warm,  sunny  position  should  be  selected 
tor  it.  The  plants  will  want  rppotting  every  year,  the  best 
time  being  early  in  the  year,  just  as  they  commence  to 
grow.  A  good  top  dressing  of  well-decayed  cow  manure 
is  also  beneficial,  as  these  plants  are  gross  feeders.  When 
the  plants  have  finished  their  growth  for  the  season,  and 
are  at  rest,  they  will  not  require  to  be  kept  so  wet,  and 
should  merely  be  plunged  in  the  open  ground. 

M.  A.  B. — These  plants  are  easily  grown  in  pans  in  a 
cold  greenhouse  or  frame,  or  ev^n  in  a  cool,  moist  spot  in 
the  open.  The  compost  required  for  cultivation  in  pans 
is  a  mixture  of  fibrous  peat  and  chopped  sphagnum  moss. 
Plenty  of  drainage  is  essential,  and  water  should  be 
supplied  freely  in  |the  growing  season,  it  being  advisable 
to  stand  the  pan  in  a  saucer  of  water.  For  the  resting 
period  in  winter  the  Pinguiculas  form  a  small  bud  not 
much  bigger  than  (a  pea,  which  is  very  often  overlooked 
when  repotting,  so  that  careful  search  is  necessary  in 
order  to  find  all  the  plants  at  that  time  of  the  year.  At 
the  present  time  thejbuds  are  just  starting  into  growth,  and 
if  plants  are  procured  at  once  and  potted  up  in  the  above 
compost  they  are  sure  to  flower  this  season.  In  potting, 
fix  the  plant  by  pressing  the  peat  and  sphagnum  firmly 
round  about  it,  and  if  no  leaves  are  yet  formed  the 
crown  of  the  bud  should  be  just  covered.  The  best  form 
to  get  is  P.  grandiflora,  which  has  flowers  double  the  size 
of  the  common  P.  vulgaris,  and  la  quite  as  easy  to  grow. 


TREES    AND     SHRUBS. 

Honeysuckle  and  Wistaeia  (C.  W.). — 1. 
The  Honeysuckle  is  Lonicera  japonica  aureo- 
reticulata,  often  known  in  gardens  and  nurseries 
as  Lonicera  brachypoda  aureo-reticulata.  The 
Jasmine  is  the  common  white-flowered  Jasminum 
officinale.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  non- 
flowering  of  these  two  climbing  plants  is  owing 
to  the  fact  that  the  position  is  too  shaded,  as 
given  a  good  sunny  spot  and  allowed  to  grow  at 
will,  that  is  with  little  or  no  cutting,  they,  as  a 
rule,  flower  freely.  2.  The  extent  to  which  a 
Wistaria  should  be  pruned  will  depend  in  a 
large  measure  upon  the  space  at  disposal,  for 
where  it  can  be  extended  indefinitely  it  may  be 
allowed  to  grow  without  pruning.  When  trained 
to  a  house  a  good  plan  to  keep  it  within  bounds, 
and  at  the  same  time  ensure  plenty  of  blooms,  is 
to  cut    back  all  shoots  on   the  leading    stems 


about  midsummer  to  within  1  foot  or  so  of  the 
main  stem.  These  shoots  will  again  break  into 
growth  from  the  buds  just  behind  where  the 
shoot  was  stopped,  and  after  these  second  shoots 
have  grown  a  few  inches  they  should  be  again 
stopped.  The  result  will  be  the  formition  of 
flower  spurs  at  the  base  of  the  shoot  first 
shortened.  Early  in  the  following  spring  these 
shoots  should  be  cut  back  to  within  five  or  six 
eyes  of  the  main  stem,  and  the  young  growths 
from  these  ejes  must  then  in  the  summer  be 
treated  as  recommended  for  the  previous  summer. 
By  this  mode  of  treatment  plentj'  of  flowers  will 
be  borne  and  at  the  same  time  the  plant  kept 
within  bounds. 

Bpginner. — Thfl  large-leaved  Cotoneaster  with  scarlet 
berries  is  undoubtedly  Cotoneaster  frjgida,  which,  given 
space  for  its  development,  is  quite  tree-like  in  habit,  and 
quite  unfitted  for  training  to  a  wall.  It  will  be  impossible 
to  keep  it  close  to  the  wall  without  sacrificing  many  of  its 
flowers,  and,  consequently,  fruits.  Any  pruning  that  is 
done  may  be  carried  out  towards  the  end  of  the  summer, 
but  if  yi'Ufiecure  the  shoots  close  to  the  wall  and  spur  them 
in  annually  in  the  winter  we  fear  berries  will  be  few. 


THE    GREENHOUSE. 

Decaying  Aspidistea  Leaf  (F.  T.  W.)  — The 
leaf  from  your  plant  of  Aspidistra  lurida  sent 
may  be  an  old  one,  and  what  is  seen  of  decay  in 
it  is  the  product  of  age.  But  if  it  be  repre- 
sentative of  all  the  leaves  on  your  plant,  then  we 
can  only  assume  that  the  plant  is  kept  too  dry  at 
the  roots,  or  that  it  has  become  far  too  cramped 
and  pot-bound.  Light  such  as  you  mention  is 
far  from  being  needful  to  health  with  these 
plants ;  indeed,  they  are  natural  shade-loving 
plants,  and  will  do  well  quite  away  from  light. 
Where  the  roots  are  dry  and  pot-bound,  exposure 
to  light  naturally  causes  the  more  rapid  absorption 
of  moisture  from  the  leaves.  Aspidistras  kept  in 
dwelling-houses  where  the  atmosphere  is  very 
dry  suffer  more  than  where  the  air  is  moister. 
Sponge  the  leaves  once  a  week,  and,  even  at  this 
time  of  the  year,  stand  the  plant  in  a  pail  of 
water  for  a  few  minutes  every  two  or  three  weeks. 

Uncommon  Greenhouse  Plants  (J.  W. 
Preston). — Some  more  or  less  uncommon  green- 
house plants  which  would  doubtless  give  you 
satisfaction  are  Rivina  humilis,  which  bears 
bunches  of  small  red  berries ;  Callicarpa  purpurea, 
most  attractive  while  b3aring  freely  its  clusters 
of  rich  purple  berries,  but  as  it  is  not  very  easy 
to  grow  well  it  might  perhaps  not  suit  you. 
Bougainvillea  glabra  and  Cassia  corymbosa  are 
two  handsome  climbers  ;  the  flowers  of  the  latter 
are  yellow,  while  the  former  produces  large 
numbers  of  flowers,  whose  beauty  lies  in  the 
rich  rose-coloured  bracts.  Salvia  Pitcheri  and 
S.  Heeri  are  both  good  greenhouse  plants. 
Primula  floribunda,  P.  verticillata,  MoEchosma 
riparium  (illustrated  in  The  Garden  a  few  weeks 
ago),  and  Colons  thrysoideus,  with  handsome  blue 
Bowers,  are  all  suitable  for  your  purpose.  Abutilon 
Thompsoni,  with  variegated  leaves,  is  a  very  pretty 
greenhouse  foliage  plant.  Peristrophe  speeiosa, 
with  purplish  tube-shaped  flowers,  makes  a  very 
handsome  plant. 

Black  Lily  from  Palestine  [M.  Ritssdl 
Cotes). — Arum  palsestinum  is  nearly  hardy,  but 
its  manner  of  growth  is  against  its  successful 
culture  out  of  doors,  as  it  begins  to  push  up  its' 
leaves  from  a  large  flattened  tuber  about  the  end 
of  the  summer,  grows  slowly  during  autumn  and 
winter,  and  flowers  as  a  rule  in  the  spring.  In 
July  and  August  firm,  well-ripened  tubers  with 
a  prominent  central  crown  can  be  obtained  from 
most  bulb  dealers.  These  tubers  can  with  little 
trouble  be  depended  upon  to  flower  well  the  first 
season,  all  that  is  needed  being  to  pot  them  into 
o-inch  or  6  inch  pots,  according  to  their  size,  in  a 
mixture  of  loam,  leaf-mould,  and  sand,  and  place 
them  in  an  ordinary  greenhouse.  Little  water 
should  be  given  till  they  start,  but  in  the  case  of 
well-ripened  tubers  this  will  not  take  long.  After 
the  flowers  are  over  the  plants  should  be  watered 
as  before  till  the  leaves  turn  yellow,  when 
moisture  must  be  entirely  withheld.     During  the 
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resting  period  the  best  place  for  them  is  on  a 
a  inny  shelf  in  the  greenhouse,  as  upon  a  thorough 
baking  depend  the  iulure  flowers,  but  even  then 
they  are  not  the  equal  of  freshly-imported  roots. 
In  July  the  old  plants  should  be  shaken  clear  of 
8  )il  and  repotted  as  already  advised. 

Gkeen  Ardm  Flowers  (F.  r.).— It  is  very  probable  that 
as  ynur  Arura  flowers  age  the  green  colour  seen  in  the 
spathes  will  fade  out  and  the  whiteness  will  be  clear.  It  is 
possible  that  the  primary  cause  of  this  discoloration  is 
rather  too  much  feeding.  Arums  like  good  turfy  loam, 
and  with  it  mi.\ed  a  little  old  hot-bed  manure  and  some 
sand.  Feeding  and  ample  watering  are  beat  provided  after 
the  flowers  are  over,  and  the  plants,  either  planted  or  stood 
in  the  pot",  out  of  doors,  are  then  encouraged  to  make 
strong  growths.  Under  such  conditions  large  stems  are 
produced,  and  these  produce  flne  flowers  for  the  following 
spring. 

J.  Hart'-ee  — The  Ivy-leaved  Pelargoniums  are  very  badly 
attacked  by  a  fungus  whose  rav^ges  seem  greatly  on  the 
increase.  Your  better  plan  will  be  to  pick  cff  all  the 
worst  of  the  infested  leaves  and  burn  them,  after  which 
spray  the  plants  about  every  fortnight  with  a  solution  of 
potassium  sulphide,  which  is  made  by  dissolving  loz.  of 
sulphide  of  potassium  (liver  of  sulphur)  in  a  quart  of 
hot  water,  and  afterwards  diluting  it  with  two  and  a-half 
gallons  of  water.  With  one  or  two  applications,  and  a 
freer  circulation  of  air,  which  beomes  possible  as  the  days 
get  warmer,  your  plants  will,  in  all  probability,  soon  grow 
out  of  thp  disease. 

E.  C.  M.-'TUe  enclosed  leaves  represent  about  the  worst 
pxamplps  of  rust-infested  Carnations  that  we  have  ever 
seen.  There  is  but  one  remedy,  and  that  is  to  burn  the 
plants  without  delay.  The  trouble  is  caused  not  by  an 
insect,  as  you  think,  but  by  a  funsus,  which  first  appears 
as  a  blister  between  the  membranes  of  the  leaves. 
Presently  it  bursts  through  the  membrane,  and  the  coffee- 
coloured  spores  are  widely  scattered.  Nothing  will  reach 
this  fungus  till  it  bursts,  and  then  it  is  too  la' e  for  remedial 
measures.  Where  large  collections  are  grown  a  persistent 
look  out  is  kept  for  this  dreaded  peat,  and  directly  a  leaf 
is  seen  to  be  attacked  it  is  cut  oft  and  burnt.  This  fungus 
causes  more  trouble  to  Carnation  growers  than  all  other 
pests  together. 

C.  r.— The  Heath  has  evidently  been  allowed  to  get  too 
dry,  which  in  the  case  of  these  plants  is  almost  sure  to 
prove  fatal,  as  the  root  fibres  are  of  such  an  e.xtremely 
delicate  nature  that  they  quickly  perish.  Ericas  under 
glass  should  be  kept  well  supplied  with  water,  and  as  soon 
as  they  are  out  of  flower  the  long  shoots  must  be  shortened 
back,  and  then  if  the  plants  need  repotting  it  should  be 
done  directly  the  young  shoots,  which  are  then  pushed  out, 
are  about  Mn.  long.  The  soil  employed  must  be  peat  and 
sand,  which  in  potting  should  be  pressed  down  very  firmly, 
at  the  same  time  taking  great  care  that  the  old  ball  of  earth 
is  not  buried  any  deeper  than  it  was  before.  During  the 
latter  half  of  the  summer  the  plants  may  be  stood  out  of 
doors,  taking  care  that  they  are  not  allowed  to  suffer  from 
want  of  water,  but  at  the  same  time  an  excess  is  equally 
injurious. 
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Pruning  a  Nrwly-planted  BouQnET  d'Or 
((?.  X>.).— Prune  the  plant  planted  in  November 
hack  to  about  2  feet  from  the  ground.  The 
Reve  d'Or  planted  last  spring  would  be  best  left 
its  full  length  now,  as  this  Rose  is  a  very  shy 
bloomer  until  it  has  become  well  established. 
You  must  spread  out  the  growths  of  this  latter 
Rose  almost  fanlike.  The  established  plant  of 
Bouquet  d'Or  that  has  now  one  thick  stem 
should  not  be  cut  back  now.  If  there  had  been 
two  such  stems  we  should  have  advised  cutting 
hard  back  one  of  them,  but  as  there  is  only  one, 
this  will  be  best  retained.  In  a  year  or  two,  most 
probably,  you  will  find  that  the  plant  will  send 
out  a  new  shoot  from  the  base.  Give  liberal 
waterings  of  liquid  manure  during  May  and  June, 
and  keep  the  soil  frequently  stirred. 

Pruning  Roses  Planted  in  Novbmt.er  {New 
Beginner).  —  The  first  season  Roses  should  be 
pruned  rather  severely.  Of  the  list  you  give 
those  sorts  that  are  non-climbing  prune  back  to 
within  about  6  inches  of  their  base  ;  that  is,  the 
main  growths.  If  there  are  any  small  shoots 
springing  from  the  two  or  three  main  growths, 
then  cut  these  back  to  two  or  three  eyes.  The 
climbing  sorts  would  be  the  better  for  pruning  to 
within  about  2  feet  of  their  base.  In  both  cases 
first  cut  clean  away  any  soft  pithy  shoots.  You 
can  soon  ascertain  which  they  are,  for  they  bend 
very  easily.  The  best  growth  and  blossom 
follow  from  the  hard,  solid  wood.  There  is  one 
variety  in  your  list,  namely,  Giiiss  an  Teplitz, 
which  mav  be  treated  as  an  isolated  bush,  and 
not  pruned  at  all  ;  but  only  if  you  have  allowed 
it  plenty  of  space  all  round. 


E.  &tra(Ving.—V;e  are  at  a  loss  to  explain  the  cause  of 
your  pot  Eoses  going  off  so  myateiiously.  A  cold  green, 
house  is  not  a  good  place  to  keep  Rosea  potted  in  the 
autumn,  as  they  are  so  liable  to  be  injured  at  the  root 
owing  to  lack  of  sufficient  moisture.  In  your  case,  how- 
ever, the  circumstances  point  toSMme  injurious  ingredient 
either  in  water  or  soil  (weed  killer,  perhaps  ?).  We  should 
advise  you  to  have  some  of  the  soil  analysed.  Peihaps  you 
could  enlist  the  co-operation  of  the  secretary  of  the 
National  R  ise  Society  or  the  secretary  of  the  Royal  Horti- 
cultural Society,  as  the  matter  could  not  fail  to  interest 
them.  We  have  known  plants  die  owing  to  drought  at  the 
root.  Unless  a  plant  receives  a  gnod  soaking  now  and  then 
there  is  a  danger  that  small  applications  of  water  only  wet 
the  surface  and  never  really  reach  the  ruo'.s. 


ORCHIDS. 

Cui,TCRE  OK  Phaius  {(^iitry)  — Ifynur  question 
refers  to  the  bold-growing  tpecies  of  Phiius  fueh 
as  P.  bicolor,  P.  grandifolius,  P  maculatus,  and 
P.  Wallichii,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  they 
are  strictly  ttrreslial  O.-chids,  and  as  such  need 
fairly  liberal  treatment.  They  may  be  well 
grown  in  a  mixed  collection  of  stove  plants, 
wintering  them  in  a  somewhat  cooler  stiucture  ; 
that  is  to  say,  where  the  temperature  ranges 
from  50°  to  60".  The  soil  best  suited  for  the 
different  species  of  this  section  may  be  mide  up 
of  fqual  parts  of  good  tuify  loaoi  and  fibrous 
peat,  with  the  addition  of  a  little  silver  sand  and 
some  nodules  of  charcoal.  Phaius  luberculosus, 
a  beiutiful  spec'es  from  Madagascar,  is  an 
extremely  difficult  plant  lo  grow  well,  but  the 
greatest  measure  of  success  seems  to  be  attained 
when  it  is  given  plenty  of  heat  and  moisture. 
Between  P.  tuberculosus  and  the  members  of  the 
first-named  section  several  hybrids  have  been 
raised,  which,  while  very  beautiful,  are  more 
amenable  to  caltivalion  than  P.  tuberculosus 
itself. 

Potting  Orchids  (Query).  —  If  the  Zygo- 
petalums  need  repotting  the  present  is  a  very 
suitable  time  for  doing  so.  Most  of  them  have 
large,  fleshy  roots,  and  a  very  good  compost  for 
them  may  be  formed  of  equal  parts  of  fibrous 
loam,  peat,  and  sphagnum  moss,  with  which  may 
be  mixed  some  broken  crocks  and  nodules  of 
charcoal.  They  do  best  in  pots,  which,  of  course, 
must  be  quite  clean  and  well  drained.  In  potting 
the  plant  should  be  raised  but  slightly  above  the 
lira  of  the  pot,  and  the  compost  worked  down 
regularly  and  made  moderately  firm.  They  are 
best  grown  in  the  temperature  of  what  is  known 
as  the  Cattleya  or  intermediate  house  ;  that  is 
to  say,  a  structure  where  the  temperature  at  the 
present  time  ranges  (rom  55°,  or  a  little  more 
during  the  night,  with  a  rise  of  10°  to  15°  in  the 
diytime.  Throughout  the  growing  period  they 
need  to  be  watered  freely,  and  when  finished  less 
will  be  required  ;  but  at  no  time  must  they  be 
kept  dry.  In  the  depth  of  winter  a  temperature 
of  .50°  to  60°  is  all  they  need.  The  beautiful 
and  distinct  Zignpetalum  maxillare,  which  has 
curious  creeping  rhizomes,  should  not  be  p  itted 
in  the  same  way  as  the  others,  but  does  best  when 
fastened  with  a  little  moss  to  an  upright  piece  of 
tree  Pern  stem,  around  which  it  will  climb. 
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Vines  in  Cold  'Sovsk  {Pensioner,  R.M.L.I.). 
You  can  grow  Vines  very  well  in  your  unheated 
greenhouse.  Black  Hamburgh  is  the  beet  black, 
and  Buckland  Sweetwater  the  best  white  Grape 
for  the  purpose.  When  the  Vines  cover  the 
trellis,  the  back  wall  would  be  so  shaded  as  not 
to  be  of  very  much  use.  You  might  prevent  this 
by  allowing  the  Vines  planted  along  the  front  of 
the  house  to  grow  only  two-thirds  of  the  way  up 
the  trellis,  then  they  would  not  shade  the  back 
wall  so  much.  Try  a  Fig  tree  planted  against 
the  bick  wall,  or  you  might  grow  Tomatoes 
there.  You  will  never  do  any  good,  however, 
unless  you  make  a  proper  border  for  the  fruit 
trees.  Dig  out  the  existing  soil  at  least  2  feet 
deep,  dig  up  the  soil  at  the  bottom,  and  place 
some  broken  bricks  there  for  drainage.  The 
holes  should  also  be  2  feet  or  3  feet  wide.  Place 
some  rough  turfy  material  on  the  drainage  to 
prevent  its  becoming  choked   up,   then   fill  the 


hole  with  good  turfy  soil,  with  which  some  bone 
manure  (a  handful  to  a  barrowload  of  soil)  has 
been  mixed.  The  Vines  ought  to  grow  well  in 
such  a  border,  but  in  the  soil  as  it  is  they  would 
never  give  satisfaction. 

Grafting  Fruit  Trees  {J.  J/.)— Try  the 
effects  of  more  liberal  treatment  before  discard- 
ing your  Apples,  Pears,  and  Plums,  in  favour  of 
others.  A  dressing  of  old  manure  dug  in  round 
the  trees  at  the  present  time,  with  a  little  basic 
slag  and  sulphate  of  potash  (lib.  each  of  the  two 
latter  per  tree),  might  effect  an  improvement  in 
the  next  crop.  If,  however,  you  are  satisfied 
that  the  varieties  are  worthless,  and  the  trees 
are  not  cankered  or  diseased  in  the  lower  parts  of 
the  stems,  re-grafting  will  be  the  best.  After 
well  cleansing  the  stems  with  a  solution  of  caustic 
soda  in  water,  in  the  proportion  of  about  2oz.  of 
the  former  to  a  gallon  of  water,  the  branches 
should  be  cut  back  to  sound  healthy  wood,  and 
by  leaving  them  of  proportionate  lengths,  the 
shape  of  the  trees  can  be,  to  some  extent, 
regulated.  The  following  varieties  are  useful, 
free  bearing,  profitable  for  market,  and  adapted 
for  placing  as  scions  on  older  stocks  because  they 
form  good  unions.  The  strong  growers  must  only 
be  placed  upon  strong  stocks,  those  of  medium  or 
weaker  growth  can  be  worked  on  stocks  of  pro- 
portionate strength.  The  scions  in  all  cases 
should  be  taken  c  ff  some  time  in  advance  of  the 
grafting  period,  and  placed  in  sheltered  positions 
partly  buried  in  the  soil.  Among  Apples  for  the 
strongest  stocks  the  following  are  excellent 
cooking  varieties,  viz.,  LordGrosvenor,  Bramley's 
Seadling,  and  Newton  Wonder.  For  medium 
Btccks,  Pott's  Seedling,  Stirling  Castle,  and 
Line's  Prince  Albert.  The  last-named  should 
not  be  grafted  on  tall  trees.  Of  eating  Apples, 
Worcester  Pearmain,  King  of  the  Pippins,  and 
Cox's  Orange  Pippin  are  profitable.  Beauty  of 
Bath  is  also  worth  trying  as  an  early  variety. 
In  the  Plums  you  will  hardly  find  anything  to 
surpass  Czar,  Victoria,  and  Monarch.  In  a  soil 
like  yours  Pears  are  not  likely  to  be  satisfactory. 

Selections  of  Fruit  Trees  {H.  T.  Willmighhy). 
1.  S  x  of  the  best  dessert  Apples  for  standards  ate : 
Bjauty  of  B  ilh  (August),  Duchess's  Favorite 
(late  S""Dtember),  King  of  the  Pippins  (October), 
Cox's  Orange  Pippin  and  Allington  Pippin 
(November  to  February),  Gaecoyne'a  Scarlet 
Seedling  (December  to  January),  Worcester 
Pearmain  (September)  is  also  a  good  market 
Apple,  though  of  poor  flavour.  Six  best  cooking 
Apples  for  standards  are  Lord  Grosvenor, 
Grenadier(Augustto  September),  Tower  of  Glamis 
(November),  Bismarck  (December),  Newton 
Wonder  and  Bramley's  Seedling  (January  to 
March).  2  The  best  twelve  Apples  for  cordons 
are:  Djssert — James  Grieve  (September),  King 
of  the  Pippins  (October),  Cox's  Orange  Pippin 
(November  to  February)  Adam's  Pearmain 
(Djceniber)  Allington  Pippin  (November  to 
February),  Lord  Burleigh  (February).  Cjokiog 
— Duchess  of  Oldenburg  (August),  Loid 
Grosvenor  (September),  S^aton  House  (Sep- 
tember, October),  Line's  Prince  Albert 
(January  to  March),  Sindringham  (February), 
Calville  Malingre  (Fabruary  to  March).  3.  We 
have  no  experience  of  Plums  grown  as 
cordons.  4  Six  good  Pears  for  cordons  are 
Fondante  d'Automne,  Marguerite  Marillat, 
Michaelmas  Nelis  (September),  Beurre  Superfin 
(October,  November),  Winter  Nelis  (November 
to  February),  and  Josephine  de  Malines  (Decem- 
ber to  February).  5  Yes,  you  could  grow  the 
cordons  against  wires  as  you  propose  ;  they  will 
do  quite  well  there,  providing  the  position  is  not 
an  exposed  one.  6.  The  standard  Apple  trees 
ought  to  be  profitable  in  the  end,  but  it  will  be 
several  years  before  they  yield  much  fruit.  From 
the  cordon  trees  you  will  get  quality  but  not 
quantity  ;  these  cordons  do  not  pay  for  market. 
Why  not  grow  bush  trees  instead  ?  The  orchard 
trees  remain  in  bearing  for  a  great  number  of 
years,  but  the  cordons  do  not.  7.  On  the  fences 
facing  north  you  might  grow  Morello  Cherries, 
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and  aome  of  the  sweet  Cberriee,  for  iostance, 
May  Duke,  Black  Tartarian,  Florence  Heart, 
Frogmore  Bigarreau,  Governor  Wood,  The  Noble, 
and  Kentish  Bigarreau.  On  the  fence  facing 
east  the  same  Cherries  would  do  well  together 
with  Plums,  Victoria,  Pond's  Saedling,  Early 
Prolific,  The  Czir,  and  others.  On  the  fences  facing 
south  and  west  any  of  the  cordon  fruits  mentioned 
might  be  grown.  8  The  best  Cherries  for  the 
fence  facing  north  are  the  Morello,  and  the 
others  previously  mentiined.  We  do  not  think 
you  could  procure  cordon  trees  of  these,  fan- 
trained  trees  are  the  best. 

deader.— There  are  fully  100  varieties  ut  large  or 
Lancashire  Exhibition  Gooseberries.  Which  of  them  may 
produce  the  heaviest  fruits  depends  chiefly  on  cultivation, 
thinning  di  the  fruits,  and  feeding  of  the  plants  that 
produce  them.  Conquering  Hero  and  London  are  fine 
reds ;  Leveller  and  Leviathan,  yellows ;  Plunder  and 
Stockwell,  greens ;  and  Freedom  and  Snowdrop,  flue 
whites.  As  to  Black  Currants,  Boskoop  Giant  is  now  held 
to  be  the  finest  berried  variety.  Very  fine  also  are 
Baldwin  and  Victoria. 


KITCHEN    GARDEN. 

Peas  and  Mice  {F.  W.  S.).— Dasting  Peas 
before  they  are  sown  with  red  lead  seems  to  be 
the  very  best  preventive  against  injury  by  mice. 
If  the  peats  ate  the  Peas  they  would  be  poisoned, 
but,  as  a  rule,  they  prefer  to  let  them  severely 
alone.  Use  a  basin,  putting  into  it,  say,  half  a 
pint  of  Peas  at  a  time,  pour  in  water  to  damp 
them  well,  then  pour  it  off.  Whilst  the  seeds  are 
Btill  damp,  cast  into  the  basin  a  teaspoonful  of 
the  red  lead,  and  well  stir  with  a  stick.  It  may 
be  best  to  remove  the  Peas  from  the  basin  into 
the  drills  with  a  stick,  but  if  strewn  in  with  the 
hand  great  care  must  be  taken  to  wash  the  hands 
ao  soon  as  the  sowing  is  over.  It  would  also  do 
if  the  Peas  are  Eown  in  the  row,  before  being 
dressed  ;  well  water  them,  then  dust  them  with 
the  lead  powder,  and  at  once  cover  up.  The 
lead,  if  sparingly  used,  does  no  harm  to  the  ger- 
mination of  the  Peas. 

A.  5. — In  gardens  where  there  is  much  demand  for 
forced  Khubarb,  planting  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  is 
necessary  each  season,  or  the  stock  soon  runs  out.  Where 
large  stools  exist  that  are  forced  where  they  stand,  or 
come  on  gradually  by  being  covered  with  litter,  portions 
may  be  detached  from  them  and  planted  out  on  good  open 
soil,  well  enriched  with  manure.  -Sufflcient  should  be 
grown  to  allow  of  a  number  of  three-year-old  crowns  being 
lifted  for  earliest  forcing  each  year. 

JUnquirer, — The  season  being  so  far  advanced,  any 
remaining  stock  of  Chicory  may  be  stored  in  a  spare  pit 
or  frame,  protected  at  night  from  frost,  and  one  light 
blanched  at  a  time  by  covering  with  mats  or  litter.  In 
Mushroom  houses  it  comes  on  rapidly  at  this  date,  and 
cannot  then  be  kept  in  a  usable  state  for  long ;  whereas 
in  the  former  position  it  can  be  preserved  for  any  length 
of  time.  American  or  Sand  Cress  may  be  sown  in  shel- 
tered nooks  this  month,  and  small  salad  now  brought  on 
in  cooler  houses  than  heretofore.  By  these  means  the 
quality  of  all  is  improved. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

E.  M.  D. — 1.  Cut  back  the  Rosemary  as  soon  as  the  harsh 
winds  of  early  spring  are  past.  2  As  far  as  our  experierce 
extends,  cattle  and  sheep  are  too  discriminatiDg  to  eat  the 
leaves  of  Narcissus,  which  are  distasteful  to  them.  3. 
The  border  for  bulbs  would  be  all  the  better  if  it  got  the 
full  winter's  sun,  for  the  saying  that  sun  after  frost  does 
harm  applies  to  tender  leaves,  whose  tissues  are  quickly 
ruptured  by  a  sudden  thaw. 

B,  T.  F.—Yon  cannot  do  better  than  apply  for  the 
information  you  require  on  this  subject  to  the  Horticultural 
Instructor  for  Sussex,  Mr.  W.  Goaring,  Heathfleld,  Hay- 
ward's  Heath,  as  his  duties  make  him  intimately  acquainted 
with  all  sorts  of  cottage  garden  and  similar  societies  in 
your  county,  and  doubtless  he  can  furnish  you  with  all  you 
need.  Societies  of  the  kind  named  are  common  everywhere, 
but  no  doubt  those  nearest  to  you  would  in  their  regula- 
tions have  most  interest  for  you. 

Constant  ^Reader.— Generally  the  form  of  such  a  propa- 
gator is  an  enclosed  box,  without  bottom  or  top.  The 
front  of  the  box,  which  should  be  14  inches  deep,  should 
be  constructed  as  a  flap  to  lift  up,  to  enable  a  lighted  oil 
lamp  to  be  placed  inside,  then  closed  in.  On  the  top  of 
the  box  should  be  a  flat  boiler  or  cistern  the  full  size  over 
of  the  box,  and  3  inches  deep.  In  one  corner,  on  the 
upper  Bide,  should  be  fixed  a  small  iron  pipe,  to  enable 
water  to  be  poured  in  or  to  allow  steam  to  escape.  That 
should  be  12  inches  high.  On  the  top  of  this  boiler  fix 
another  box,  the  size  of  the  one  below,  the  back  12  inches 
high  and  the  front  3  inches,  the  sides  sloping  to  the  front. 
Into  that  put  3  inches  of  Cocoanut  flbre  refuse,  and  on  it 
stand  pots  holding  cuttings  or  seeds.  The  top  must  be  of 
stout  glass  in  a  frame  of  wood  made  to  fit  close  to  the 
edges  of  the  box,  but  flxed  at  the  back  on  hinges. 


H.  Ju7ies.~ThQ  animal  that  you  caught  in  the  mole-trap 
Is  a  specimen  of  the  field  vole  (Mlcrotus  agrestria) ;  they 
are  most  destructive  pests  in  gardens.  They  are  great 
burrowers,  and  often  use  mole  runs  as  a  means  of  getting 
about  in  safety.  Sometimes  they  appear  in  very  large 
numbers,  when  great  damage  is  done  by  them  to  field  as 
well  as  garden  crops.  They  do  not  appear  to  be  ea&ily 
ciught  in  baited  traps,  but  Carrots  have  been  used  as  balta 
with  some  success.  They  usually  live  in  woods,  planta- 
tions, or  banks  in  the  proximity  of  wet  or  damp  localities. 
-G.  S.  S. 

Names  of  Plants.— J/rs.  M.  R.  A'.— 1,  Iris  atyiosa  ;  2, 

Anemone    (Bepatica)   angulosa.  M.    P.    Forster.  — 

Euphorbia    Lathyrus. L.    jV.— Agathrei   coelestia. 

Poote((,— Cypripedium  venustum,  a  poor  form. Mat- 
car. — The  name  of  the  Dendrobium  is  nobile.  It  differs 
from  the  common  type,  but  the  variations  in  this  fine 
species  are  very  great,  ranging  from  pure  white  to  deep 

red. Colonel    FeatherUonhaxigh.—\,    apparently    Reti- 

nospora  squarrosa,  with  the  mature  foliage  much  more 

developed  than  usual ;  2,  Thuja  occidentalia. J.  W.  B. 

— 1,  Anthurium  warocqueanum  ;  2,  Curcullgo  recurvata; 
3,  Phylloatachys  nigra  ;   4,  Arundinaria  falcata  (Bimbuaa 

gracilis) ;  5,  Asparagus  virgatus. M.  A.  B.—Very  much 

shrivelled,  but  we  think  it  is  Blllbergia  nutans. B.  T  — 

1,  Cypripedium  Sedeni ;   2,  Phaiua  grandifolius ;  3,  Cypri- 

pedium  harrisianum. J.  M.  Nix  — Helxine  Solierolii,  a 

native  of  Corsica  and  Sardinia. Rhagatt.— Iris  japonica 

(chinensis). W.  W.~l,  Blllbergia  nutans  ;   2,  Cotyledon 

(Echeveria)  fulgens  ;  3,  Bambusa  Fortunei  variegata  ;   4, 

Kleinia  articutaia ;  5,  apparently  Micromeria  Douglasii. 

Regular  Reader.— 1,  Adiantum  Moorei ;    2,  A.  decorum  ; 
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3,  Lomaria  cillata ;  4,  Adiantum  concinnum  ;  5,  A.  cunea- 
tum  ;  6,  apparently  an  immature  frond  of  Polypodium 
conjugatum  ;  7,  Davallia  aolida  fertile  frond ;  8,  D.  s.  sterile 
frond  ;  9,  Begonia  metallica  ;  10,  Bambusa  sps.  ;  11,  Pteris 
Wimsettii;  12,  Nephrodium  molle;  13,  Cordyline  australis 
Names  of  Fruit.— .Poci-e(t.— Apple  Rosemary  Russet. 

H.  r.— The  Pear  is  Catillac ;   the  Apple,   Allington 

Pippin. 


OBITUARY. 

GEORGE    NORMAN. 


T 


"^HE  news  of  the  death  of  Mr.  George 
Norman,  head  gardener  to  the  Mar- 
quis of  Salisbury,  at  Hatfield,  will  be 
received  with  widespread  regret.  Mr. 
Norman  was  known  as  one  of  the  best 
of  English  gardeners,  a  man  who  took 
the  keenest  pride  in  his  work,  which  he  did  so 
well  as  to  earn  an  enviable  reputation  for  the 
gardens  at  Hatfield.  He  rarely  exhibited  the 
produce  of  his  skill,  although  visitors  to  Hatfield 
gardens  were  always  made  welcome.  Mr.  Norman 
was  one  of  the  most  unassuming  of  men  ;  his 
modesty  veiled  a  kindliness  of  heart  that  seemed 
to  increase  the  more  one  knew  of  him.  His  was 
a  character  that  endeared  him  to  rainy  and 
estranged  him  from  none,  though  only  they  knew 
its  depths  who  counted  him  among  their  friends. 
With  the  death  of  George  Norman  there  has 
passed  away  a  personality  of  much  rugged  charm, 
one  of  the  finest  representatives  of  the  older  school 
of  British  gardeners.  He  was  in  much  request  as 
a  judge  at  various  shows  throughout  the  country, 
and  his  kindly  face  will  be  sadly  miased.  The 
funeral,  which  was  largely  attended,  took  place  on 
Monday  laat. 


LATE    NOTES. 


United    Hortleultural    Benefit 

Society. — The  annual  general  meeting  of  this 
society  will  be  held  at  the  Horticultural  Hall, 
Vincent  Square,  Westminster,  S.  W. ,  on  Monday, 
the  12th  inst.,  at  8  p.m.  Mr.  H.  B.  May  has 
kindly  consented  to  preside  on  this  occasion. 
The  committee  hope  that  as  many  members  as 
possible  will  endeavour  to  be  present. 

"  Early  Lessons  in  Cottage  Gap- 
dening."— This  is  the  title  of  a  useful  little 
book  ihit  ought  to  have  a  warm  welcome  from 
those  for  whom  it  is  written.  The  contents 
include  chapters  on  soils,  plant  food,  hardy 
garden  flowers,  window  plants,  common  vege- 
tables and  fruit,  and  some  garden  pests.  Diagrams 
help  further  to  explain  the  author's  plainly- 
worded  notes.  It  is  written  by  Mr.  A.  A. 
Kerridge,  and  published  by  the  Paternoster 
Publishing  Society,  77,  Fleet  Street,  E.G.  Price 
Is.  6d. 

Rare  Grape  Vines.— The  Royal  Hor- 
ticultural Society  is  forming  a  collection  of  the 
best  varieties  of  Grape  Vines  at  Wisley.  All 
that  are  wanted  have  been  met  with  except 
Diamant  Traube  and  White  Nice,  and  for  these 
the  secretary  and  the  superintendent  have 
enquired  in  many  quarters  and  failed  to  find 
them.  The  society  would  be  most  grateful  to 
anyone  who  can  supply  information  of  their 
being  still  in  cultivation,  and  from  whom  they 
may  be  obtained.  It  is  a  thousand  pities  that 
two  such  varieties  should  perish  off  the  earth. 
Will  foreign  and  American  horticultural  papers 
be  so  kind  as  to  copy  this  note  ? — W.  Wilks, 
Secretary  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society, 

Summer  shows  at  Birmingrham. 

At  a  meeting  held  in  the  Botanic  Gardens,  Edg- 
baston,  Birmingham,  on  the  1st  inst.,  Neville 
Chamberlain,  Esq.,  in  the  chair,  the  following 
resolution — proposed  by  Mr.  John  Pope,  King's 
Norton,  and  seconded  by  Mr.  T.  G.  Baker, 
Wolverhampton  —  was  carried  unanimously  : 
"That  this  meeting  of  practical  horticulturists 
cordially  approves  of  the  proposal  of  the  Bir- 
mingham Botanical  and  Horticultural  Society  to 
hold  flower  shows  in  the  months  of  June  and 
July,  and  pledges  itself  to  further  the  scheme  in 
every  respect."  Subsequently  a  committee  was 
formed  to  make  the  necessary  arrangements,  and 
June  13  and  July  4  were  selected  as  the  most 
suitable  dates  for  the  showe. 

Midland  Carnation  and  Picotee 
Society.— The  report  for  1905  says  :  "  The 
fifteenth  annual  exhibition  was  held  at  the 
Botanical  Gardens,  Edgbaston,  on  August  "2 
and  3,  and  from  the  exhibition  point  of  view  was 
a  great  success.  The  undressed  flowers  shown  in 
vases  constituted  a  prominent  feature  of  the 
display,  and  were  greatly  admired  by  many  of 
the  visitors  to  the  show.  The  hearty  thanks  of 
the  committee  are  hereby  given  to  the  sub- 
scribers, exhibitors,  and  judges,  as  well  as  to  the 
Birmingham  Botanical  and  Horticultural  Sjciety 
for  four  handsome  medals,  and  to  Mr.  W. 
Robinson,  Mr.  Robert  Sydenham,  and  Messrs. 
Walker  and  Sons  for  gifts  of  special  prizes. 
Although  only  three  exhibitors  competed  for  Mr. 
Robert  Sydenham's  liberal  prizes  for  Sweet  Peas, 
the  quality  of  the  flowers  was  unusually  good, 
and  the  exhibit  from  Mr.  T.  Jones  of  Ruabon 
was  an  almost  absolute  replica  of  his  exhibit  at 
the  National  Sweet  Pea  Society's  show  in  London. 
The  committee  regret  to  announce  a  falling  off  in 
the  list  of  subscribers,  and  an  appeal  is  made  to 
every  member  of  the  society  to  introduce  freeh 
subscribers  this  year.  It  was  unfortunate  that 
the  weather  on  the  second  day  of  the  exhibition 
was  so  unpropitious,  in  consequence  of  which  the 
receipts  at  the  gate  were  not  equal  to  those 
obtained  last  year."  Mr.  T.  Humphreys, 
Botanical  Gardens,  Edgbaston,  Birmingham,  is 
hon.  aecretary. 
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"The    Garden    Album    and 

ReVjeW." — The  second  number  o£  this  monthly 
magazine  contains  coloured  plates  of  Apple  Cox's 
Orange  Pippin,  Berberis  Darwini,  Bougainvillea 
sanderiana,  and  Meconopsis  integrifolia.  There 
are  illustrations  in  black  and  white  of  various 
other  plants,  as  well  as  seasonable  notes  on  the 
cultivation  of  Sweet  Peas,  Begonias,  &o. 

Indian  gapdening  appointments. 

Owing  to  the  lamented  death  of  Mr.  U.  i. 
Hemaley  at  Lihore,  the  following  changes  take 
place  in  the  gardening  staff  in  India.  Mr.  W.  R. 
Brown,  from  the  Royal  Botanic  Gardens,  Cal- 
cutta, succeeds  the  late  Mr.  Hemsley  at  Lahore  ; 
Mr  A.  E.  Brown,  also  from  Calcutta,  succeeds 
Mr.  Long  at  Fyzibad.  Dr.  Prain's  successor  has 
not  yet  been  appointed,  but  we  have  reason  to 
believe  that  Dr.  A.  T.  Gage,  curator  of  the 
herbarium,  at  present  offioialing  for  Dr.  Pram, 
will  fill  the  vAcanay.— Indian  Gardemng. 


Items  are  available  In  penny  packets,  though  larger  quan- 
tities are  quoted  in  most  cases,  and  can  be  supplied  of  all 
the  varieties  enumerated.  VVe  have  arranged  a  series  ol 
colleclioiia  from  29.  63.  to  £6  each,  ahowing  exactly  what  is 
given  in  each." 

Flower  Boxes. 
Mr  LESLIE,  20,  St.  John  Street,  Perth,  sends  us  a  sample 
of  his  patent  millboard  boxes  for  sending  flowers,  fruit, 
&c  by  parcels  post.  The  boxes  are  well  and  strongly 
made  yet  they  are  light  and  well  suited  for  despatch  by 
parcels  post.  Their  lightness,  durability,  and  cheapness 
should  commend  them  to  all  who  want  boxen  for  the 
purpose  of  sending  fruit  and  flowers  by  post.  They  may 
he  had  in  various  sizes.  Full  particulars  may  be  had  ol 
Mr.  Leslie,  20,  St.  John  Street,  Perth. 


SOCIETIES. 


PRIZES  FOR  GARDENERS. 
MARCH. 


HOW  TO  CROP  A  SMALL  KITCHEN 

GARDEN   PROFITABLY. 

A  First  Priie  of  FOUR  GUINEAS, 

A  Second   Prize    of    TWO    GUINEAS, 

A  Third  Prize  of  ONE  GUINEA, 

And  a  Fourth  Prize  of  HALF-A-GUINEA 

are  offered  for   the   best  essays  upon 
this  subject. 

By  a  small  garden  is  meant  one  of  a  size  which 
the  owner  himself  may  work,  or  where  one  man 
only  is  kept,  with  possibly  occasional  help— about 
an  acre  or  less  in  extent.  Few  are  aware  of  the 
large  returns  which  may  be  obtained  from  such 
a  garden  as  this  when  worked  on  the  principle  of 
intensive  culture  and  a  proper  rotation  of  crops 
is  carried  out.  From  frequent  enquiries  made 
by  the  owners  of  such  gardens  we  are  persuaded 
that  information  on  this  subject  would  be  helpful 
to  many  readers  of  The  Garden.  The  informa- 
tion we  want  is  not  an  elaborate  treatise,  but  a 
concise  and  informing  article  giving  plain  and 
precise  directions  as  to  the  best  way  of  treating 
the  land,  time  for  sowing,  planting,  thinning, 
&c.  Give  the  names  of  the  best  sorts  of  vege- 
tables, and  the  time  they  are  in  season.  Give 
instructions  how  to  grow  Cucumbers  and  Melons 
in  cold  frames,  and  name  sorts. 

The  essay  (limited  to  1,500  words)  must  be 
written  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only,  and 
be  enclosed  in  an  envelope  marked  "Com- 
petition," addressed  to  "  The  Editor  of  The 
Garden,  20,  Tavistock  Street,  Covent  Garden, 
London  W.C."  The  answers  must  reach  this 
office  not  later  than  March  31.  Both  amateur 
and  professional  gardeners  may  compete,  but  it  is 
to  be  hoped  that  those  who  contribute  regularly  to 
the  pages  of  The  Garden  will  not  do  so.  The 
name  and  address  of  the  competitor  must  be 
written  upon  the  MS. ,  and  not  upon  a  separate 
piece  of  paper.  The  Editor  cannot  undertake  to 
return  the  MSS.  of  unsuccessful  competitors. 

TRADE      NOTKS. 

Burpee's  Farm  Annual, 
Burpee's  farm  annual,  which  may  be  obtained  from 
W  Atlee  Burpee  and  Co.,  seed  growers,  Philadelphia, 
U.S.A.,  contains  particulars  of  every  seed  that  the  average 
.gardener  can  wish  to  grow.  It  is  profusely  and  beautifully 
illustrated,  and  for  this  reason  alone  is  well  worth  perusal 
by  all  interested  in  gardening.  Those  who  are  getting 
ready  for  sf  ed  sowing  should  read  about  Burpee  s 
that  Grow." 


*  Seeds 


SEEDS  IN   PENNY   PACKETS. 

From  Wapping  Buildings,  Cornhill,  Liverpool,  the  manager 
of  the  Co-operative  Bees,  Limited,  writes  :  "  We  beg  to 
draw  your  attention  to  our  new  seed  catalogue.  You  will 
note  that  the  arrangement  is  quite  distinct  from  that  of 
any  other  in  this  country,  and  that  the  list  of  varieties  l» 
moat  comprehensive,  the  total  number  being  upwards  of 
6,000.    The  great  feature,  however,  is  the  fact  that  all  tne 


ROYAL    HORTICULTURAL   SOCIETY. 

There  was  a  splendid  exhibition  of  flowers  at  the  Horti- 
cultural Hall  on  Tuesday  last.    Orchids,  bulbous  flowers, 
forced  shrubs,  and  hardy  flowers  were  all  largely  shown. 
Orchid  Committee. 
Present :    Mr.   J.   G.   Fowler   (chairman),  the  Earl    of 
Tankerville,  Messrs.  James  OBrien,  Harry  J.  Veitch,  H. 
Little,  W.  Boxall,  W.  H.  Young,  H.  G.  Alexander,  H.  A. 
Tracy    H    G.  Morris,  T.  W.  Bond,  W.  H.  White,  A.  A. 
McBean     W.   A.  Bilney,  J.   Wilson  Potter,   H.    T.  Pitt. 
Walter  Cobb,  R.  G.  Thwaites,  F.  Menteith  Ogilvie.  G.  F. 
Moore    Francis    Wellesley,    Jeremiah    Colman,    Norman 
Cookson,  E.  Ashworth,  de  B.  Crawshay,  Arthur  Dye,  and 
H.  Ballantine.  „.,  „         ^. 

The  group  of  Orchids  shown  by  W.  A.  Bilney,  Esq.,  Fir 
Grange,    Weybridge   (gardener,  Mr.   C.  Whitlock),   flUed 
half  a  long  table.    It  consisted  chiefly  of  Dendrohiums, 
and  made  a  very  beautiful  display.    D.  nobile  nobilius,  D. 
wardianum.and  others  were  represented  by  flnely-flowered 
plants    producing  a  mass  of  colour  at  the  back  of  the 
group,  while  in  front  others  in  great  variety  of  colouring 
were  arranged.    D.  rubens  grandiflorum,  D.  Cordelia,  D. 
Melpomene,  D.  pallens,  D.  nobile  vireinale,  D.  n.  Amesi.x, 
D  brymerianum,  D.  thyrsiflorum,  D.  flmbriatumocuia'um, 
and  others  were  shown.    The  elegant  racemes  of  Odonto- 
glossums  and  other  Orchids  added  grace  to  the  arrange- 
ment.   Gold  medal.  .u       j 
In  the  group  exhibited  by  Messrs.  Charlesworlh  and 
Co     Heaton,    Bradford,    Cattleya   Enid,  Lailio- Cattleya 
Janet    and  L.  C.  Myra  were  conspicuous.    There  were 
several  beautiful  Odontoglossums,  e.g.,  0.  crispum  xan- 
thotes,  O.  loochristiense,  0.  amabile  var.  Charlesworthi, 
and  O  Eolfeaj.  A  very  interesting  and  beautiful  flower  was 
Odontioda  heatonenae,  a  cross  between  Odontoglossnm 
cirrhosum  and  Cochlioda  sanguinea.      The  flower  is  small 
with  acuminate  petals;  it  is  spotted  with  rich  rose-pink 
upon  a  ground  colour  of  pink.    Silver-gilt  Flora  medal. 

Messrs.  Cypher  and  Sons,  Cheltenham,  exhibited  a  beau- 
tiful lot  of  Orchids  that  contained  some  splendid  Den- 
drohiums, Cattleyaa,  and  other  Orchids.    The  former  were 
largely  represented.    Dendrobium    nobile    album,    D.   n. 
nobilius,  D.  atro-violaceuro,  D.  schneiderianum,  D.  Apollo 
album,   D.   wardianum  hololeucum,   D.  splendidissimum, 
and  others  being  shown.     Lycaste  Skinneri  vas  flnely  in 
flower    and    L    S.   alba    was    very    beautiful.      Cattleya 
amethystoglosaa,  Liclia  anceps  schroleriana  and  Odonto- 
glossums were  all  well  shown.     Silver  Flora  medal. 

Messrs.  Sander  and  Sons,  St.  Albans,  exhibited  some 
flnely-flowered    Dendrohiums   and   a  selection  of   La-lin- 
Cattleyas.    These  included  L.  C.  Berthe  Fournier,  L.   C. 
Empress  of  Russia.     Dendrochilum  glumaceum,  Ccologyne 
cristata  lemoniana,  Cymbidium  Lowio  eburneum,  Cattleya 
Triana>  splendida,  and  numerous  Cypripediums   were  in 
this  exhibit.    Silver  Binksian  medal.  „  „  ,, 

Messrs.  Hugh  Low  and  Co.,  Bash  Hill  Park,  Enfl°ld, 
showed  a  very  pretty  group  of   Orchids  that  contained 
some  well-flowered  Dendrohiums,  such  as  D.  wardianum, 
D   craaainode,  D.  flndlayanum,  and  D.  nobile.    Cattleya 
Trianiv  varieties,  C.  percivaliana  alba,  Miltonia  hleuana, 
Lycaste  Skinneri  alba  magnihca,  Phalicnopsis  schilleriana, 
and  Dendrochilum  glumaceum  were  other  Orchids  excel- 
lently represented.    Bronze  Banksian  medal. 

The  group  of   Oncidinm  concolor    shown    by  Messrs. 
Stanley  and  &).,  Southgate,  N.,  made  a  beautiful  display, 
the  numerous  hanging  racemes  of   rich   yellow 
showing  well  among  suitable  greenery 
medal.  „      .    ,      j  »r 

C.    J.    Lucas,    Esq.,    Warnham    Court   (gardener,    Mr. 
Duncan),  showed  a  small  collection  of  Orchids,  consisting 
of  Cypripediums,  AngrKOUm  sesquipedale,  L.-C.  warnhim- 
ensia,    Calanthe    maculata,    with    green    leaves    heavily 
apotted   with  yellow  and  pale  yellow    flowers.     Bronze 
Banksian  medal.  .....   ^ 

Messrs,  Heath  and  Son,  Cheltenham,  exhibited  a  few 
Dendrohiums,  C;elogynes,  Cattleyas,  and  Odontoglossums. 
A  cultural  commendation  was  awarded  to  Dendrobium 
Sybil,  shown  by  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart. 

A  cultural  commendation  was  also  awarded  to  Masde- 

vallia    Pourbaixii,    shown    by   Jeremiah    Colman,    Esq., 

Reigate.  „.      ,  .        ,.        j 

M    Ch.   Vuylsteke,   Loochristi,    Ghent,    again    showed 

some  of  his  beautiful  Odontoglossums.     Silver  Banksian 

A  sliver  Flora  medal  was  awarded  to  Baron  .Schroder, 
The  Dell,  Egham  (gardener,  Mr.  Ballantine),  for  a  group 
of  splendid  plants  of  Calanthe  Regnierii  and  C.  Biron 
Schruiler  albiflora. 

The  tlrst  diploma  for  a  Dendrobium  species  was  awarded 
to  Dendrobium  nobile  Perfection  from  Messrs.  Cypher,  and 
the  second  diploma  to  D.  n.  dormanianum. 


The  first  diploma  for  a  hybrid  Dendrobium  was  awarded 
to  D.  wiganianum  Gatton  Park  variety,  shown  by  Jeremiah 
Colman,  Eiq. ;  the  second  diploma  to  D.  Ainsworthll 
intertextum.    Shown  by  Baron  Schroder. 

A  silver  Banksian  medal  was  awarded  to  the  Orchids 
shown  by  R.  Briggs-Bury,  Esq.,  Accrlngton. 
New  Orchids. 
Lismchihis  Horsfallii.—A  handsome  plant  growing  about 
3  feet  high,  with  large  Phaius-like  leaves,  and  bearing 
erect  racemes  some  i  feet  or  more  high.  Towards  the  top 
of  the  raceme  the  flowers  are  produced ;  the  sepals 
are  small,  oblong,  purplish  green,  and  upright ;  the 
petals  are  broad,  blush-coloured,  and  arranged  horizon- 
tally ;  the  lip,  which  hangs  down,  is  dark  purple  with  pale 
yellow  crest,  the  throat  being  striped  with  green  and  dark 
purple.  Shown  bv  the  Hon.  Walter  Rothschild,  Tring 
(gardener,  Mr.  A.  Dye).  First-class  certificate  and  silver- 
gilt  Flora  medal. 

Sophro-Cattleya  warnhamcnris  var.  Cerise.— The  paren- 
tage of  S.  C.  warnhamensis,  of  which  this  beautiful  flower 
is  a  variety,  is  Cattleya  amethystoglossa  and  Sophronitis 
grandiflora.  The  variety  Cerise  has  fairly  large  fiowers 
which  are  of  uniform  rich  cerise  colouring  throughout 
sepals  and  petals.  The  lip  is  orange  red  or  scarlet.  It  is 
a  briliantly-coloured  flower.  Shown  by  Sir  W.  H.  Smith- 
Marriott,  Bart.,  Down  House,  Blandford.  First-class 
certificate. 

Odontoglosium  Joiolerianum.—k  very  beautiful  flower, 
the  result  of  a  cross  between  O.  Rossii  rubeacens  and  0. 
cirrhosum.  The  sepals  and  petals  are  long  and  narrow  ; 
they  are  marked  with  dark  red-brown  velvet-like  bars, 
the  white  ground  colour  showing  through.  The  ends  of 
sepals  and  petals  are  purple  ;  the  long  lip  Is  purple  except 
at  the  tip  beneath  the  column,  where  it  is  rich  yellow. 
.Shown  by  Messrs.  Sander  and  Sons,  St.  Albans.  First- 
class  certlflcate. 

Odontioda  luatoneme.—Th\a  la  the  result  of  a  cross 
between  Odontoglossum  cirrhosum  and  Cochlioda  san- 
guinea. It  is  a  small  flower,  with  narrow  acuminate 
sepals  and  petals,  spotted  with  rich  rose-pink  upon  a  pale 
pink  ground.  It  is  a  dainty  and  pretty  flower,  partaking 
in  form  largely  after  0.  cirrhosum.  From  Messrs.  (Carles- 
worth  and  Co.,  Heaton,  Bradford.     Award  of  merit. 

Dendrohhim  nobile  Perfection.— The  result  of  a  cross 
between  D.  nobile  elegans  and  D.  n.  nobilius.  The  flower 
has  broad  sepals  and  petals  of  good  form,  tipped  at  the 
ends  with  rose-purple.  The  lip  is  cream  coloured,  with 
purple  edge  to  the  lower  half.  The  throat  is  crimson- 
black.  From  Messrs.  James  Cypher  and  Sons,  Cheltenham. 
Award  of  merit. 

Dendrobium  Wigaiux  niustre.—k  cross  between  D.  nobile 
nobilius  and  D.  signatum  aureum.  A  beautiful  flower,  the 
sepals  and  petals  are  tinged  with  rose  purple,  and  the  lip 
is  edged  with  the  same  shade  at  the  base,  it  is  cream 
coloured  above,  deepening  to  yellow  near  the  dark  crimson 
throat.  Shown  by  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart.,  Burford, 
Dorking  (gardener,  Mr.  W.  H.  White).     Award  of  merit. 

Dendrobium  viganianum  Gatton  Park  variety.— Thia 
is  the  result  of  a  cross  between  D.  Hildebrandtil  and 
D.  nobile.  The  flower  Is  fairly  large,  the  white  sepals  and 
petals  being  tinged  with  rose  at  the  ends  ;  the  lip  is  pale 
primrose,  faintly  tinged  with  rose  at  the  base  ;  the  throat 
is  marked  with  purple.  Shown  by  Jeremiah  Colman,  Esq. 
(gardener,  Mr.  Bound).    Award  of  merit. 

Odontoglossum  Rossii  iynmaculatuni. — A  beautiful  torm 
with  narrow  pale  red-brown  sepals,  broader  petals,  white, 
with  a  tinge  of  rose-red  at  the  base.  The  lip  is  large  and 
white,  except  beneath  the  column,  where  it  is  yellow. 
Shown  by  de  B.  Crawshay,  Esq.,  Sevenoaks  (gardener,  Mr. 
Stables).     Award  of  merit. 

Lalio-Catlleya  digbyano-Mendelii  var.  Fortune.— A  large 
and  beautiful  flower,  greenish  white,  almost  pure  white 
throughout  sepals  and  petals ;  the  large  fringed  lip  Is 
white,  with  soft  green  colouring  in  the  centre.  Shown  by 
J.  Bradshaw,  Esq.,  Southgate,  N.  (gardener,  Mr.  White- 
legge).    Award  of  merit. 

Pleione  tmnnanensis.—Tbe  flower  is  rich  rose-purple 
throughout  sepals  and  petals,  the  lip  being  spotted  with 
chocolate-red.  Shown  by  Messrs.  Sutton  and  Sons, 
Reading.    Award  of  merit. 

Fruit  and  Vegetable  Committeb. 


flowers 
Silver  Banksian 


Present:  Mr.  A.  H.  Pearson  (chairman),  Messrs.  George 
Woodward.  S.  Mortimer,  A.  Dean,  H.  Parr,  A.  R.  Allan, 
W.  Pope,  R.  Lye,  W.  Crump,  H.  Markham,  H  J.  Wright, 
Edwin  Beckett,  James  Vert,  John  Lyne,  Joseph  Davis, 
F  Q.  Lane,  G.  R^synolds,  J.  Willard,  6.  Wylhes,  J.  Mclndoe, 
C.  Foster,  W.  H.  Divers,  Owen  Thomas,  P.  C.  M.  Veitch, 
W.  Poupart,  and  T.  Jaques. 

A  sliver  Banksian  medal  was  awarded  to  J.  B.  Fortescue, 
Esq.,  Dropmore,  Maidenhead  (gardener,  Mr.  Page),  for 
thirty-six  dishes  of  Apples  and  Pears.  Both  were  finely 
shown.  Among  the  former  there  were  excellent  fruits  of 
Bramley's  Seedling,  Lane's  Prince  Albert,  Newton  Wonder, 
King  of  the  Pippins,  Gloria  Mundl,  Lord  Derby,  and 
Hambledon  Deux  Ans.  Pears  Catlllac,  Bellisslme  d'hiver, 
and  Duchesse  de  Bordeaux  were  good. 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  given  to  Jlr.  C.  Foster,  lioiverslly 
College,  Reading,  for  some  excellent  samples  of  Chicory  as 
forced  for  salading  and  cooking. 

Messrs.  Hurst  and  Sons,  Veitch  and  Sons,  Barr  and  Sons, 
and  Sutton  and  Sons  exhibited  Snow's  Winter  Broccoli ; 
and  Brydon's  Peerless  Broccoli  was  shown  by  Messrs.  Kent 
and  Brydon,  Darlington. 

Tomato  Carter's  Sunrise,  a  valuable  winter-fruiting 
variety  with  small  red  fruits,  was  shown  by  Mr.  G. 
Wythes,  Syon  Gardens,  Brentford. 

Mr.  John  Crook,  Forde  Ahbey,  Chard,  sent  a  dish  of 
Divarf  Baans  Veitch's  Early  Wonder. 
[The  report  of  the  Flora'.  Committee  is  unamidaOly  held 
\  over  ^tntil  next  week.\ 
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PRUNING    ROSES. 

WE  have  received  many  letters 
asking  for  information  about 
the  way  to  prune  individual 
varieties  of  Roses,  and  the 
following   lists    have    been 
prepared    with  much  care.     Old  and  new 
hybrids  and  varieties  are  included. 
Hybrid  PwRpfiTtJALS. 

Moderate  growers. — Cat  away  all  soft,  pithy 
shoots  first ;  then  prune  the  hard  growths  made 
last  year  back  to  2  inches  to  3  inches  of  their 
base.  Always  prune  to  a  plump  eye,  even  if 
the  shoot  is  left  of  greater  length  than  stated. 
The  eye  should  always  look  outward. 

Antoine  Ducher  Lord  Macaulay 

Baroness  Rothschild  Mabel  Morrison 

Brilliant  Mme.  C  Wond 

Duke  of  Albany  Mile.  Marie  Verdier 

Duke  of  Fife  Mirquiae  de  Castellane 

Duke  of  Wellington  Merveille  de  Lyon 

Earl  of  Pembroke  Queen  of  Queens 

Brienne  Levet  Silver  Queen 

E.Y.  Teas  Spenser 

Gustave  Piganeau  Victor  Hugo 

Helen  Keller  AVhite  B'ironesB 

Lady  Sheffield  Xavier  Olibo 

Medium  growth.  —  Prune  back  last  year's 
strongest  shoots  to  within  4  inches  to  6  inches 
of  their  base  ;  the  laterals  from  2  inches  to 
3  inches.     Remove  all  soft,  pithy  wood. 

Abel  Carri^re  Louis  Kicard 

Alfred  Colomb  Louis  van  Hoatte 

Alfred  K.  Williams  Mme.  B^is 

Baron  A.  de  Rothschild  Mme.  Eugfene  Verdier 

Baronne  de  Maynard  Mme.  Lacharme 

Beauty  of  Waltham  Mme.  Victor  Verdier 

Bessie  Johnson  MUe.  Annie  Wood 

Black  Prince  MUe.  Eug^aie  Verdier 

Bob  Davison  Mile.  Marie  Finger 

C.  Bernardin  Mile.  Marie  Kady 

Captain  Hayward  Marchioness  of   London- 
Caroline  d'Arden  derry 

Charles  Lamb  Marie  Biumann 

Cheshunt.  Scarlet  Mrs.  Cocker 

Comte  de  Raimbaud  Mrs.  G.  Dickson 

Countess  of  Oxford  Mrs.  H.  Turner 

Crown  Prince  Mrs.  R.  G.  Sharman  Craw- 
Dr.  Andry  ford 

Dr.  Sewell  Oscar  Cordel 

Duchess  of  Bedford  Pierre  Notting 

Duke  of  Connaught  Pride  of  Waltham 

Dupuy  Jamain  Prince  Arthur 

Eclair  Reynolds  Hole 

Exposition  de  Brie  Robert  Daucan 

Fisher  Holmes  Rosslyn 

Garden  Favourite  St.  George 

General  Baron  Berge  Salamander 

General  Jacqueminot  Senateur  Vaisae 

Grand  Mogul  Sir  R.  Hill 

Horace  Vernet  Star  of  Waltham 

Hugh  Dickson  Suzanne  M.  Rodocanachi 

Jeannie  Dickson  Tom  Wood 

Jubilee  Triomphe  de  Caen 

La  Kosifere  Victor  Verdier 

Lady  Helen  Stewart  Vlolette  Bouyer 

Lawrence  Allen  Waltham  Standard 

Vigorotts  growing. — Remove  all  soft,  pithy 
wood.  Cut  back  the  longest  of  last  year's  growths 
to  within  8  inches  to  12  inches  of  their  base  ; 
lateral  and  weaker  shoots  to  4  inches  to  6  inches. 


Anna  de  Diesbach 
Ards  Rover 
Bar<m  de  Bonstetten 
Ben  Cant 
Boule  de  Neige 
Capitaine  Jouen 


Charles  Lefebvre 

Clio 

Commandant  F.  Faure 

Coquette  des  Blanches 

Countess  of  Roaebery 

Crimson  Queen 


Mme.  E.  Fremy 
Mme.  G.  Lulzet 
Mme.  J.  Bmnaire 
Mme.  Roudillon 
Marchioness  of  Lome 
Maicchal  Vaillant 
Margaret  Dickson 
Milton 

Mrs.  F.  W.  Sandford 
Mrs.  John  Ldng 
Paul  Neyrou 
Paul's  Early  Blush 
Prefet  Limbourg 
Prince  C.  de  Rohan 
Rev.  Alan  Cheales 
Sultan  of  Zmzibar 
Ulrich  Brunner 
William  Warden 


Duke  of  Edinburgh 

Duke  of  Teck 

Eirl  of  Dufferin 

Elise  Boelle 

Ella  Gordon 

Eugene  Furst 

Frail  g  'is  Michelon 

Frau  Karl  Druschki 

Gloire  de  Margottin 

Glory  of  Waltham 

Heinrich  Schultheis 

Her  Majesty 

Jean  Liabaud 

John  Hopper 

Jules  Margottin 

La  Duchesae  de  Morny 

Lord  Bacon 

Mme.  A.  de  Rougemont 

Mme.  C.  Joignenux 

Very  vigorous. — Mo3t  of  these  may  be  used  as 
pillar  R  )Sbs,  and  in  thai  case  their  growths  are 
Itf  t  almost  full  length.  Cut  away  dead  and  soft 
wood.  When  used  as  bushes,  leave  growths 
from  IS  inches  to  24  inches  long,  and,  if  wanted 
for  pegging  down,  the  long  annual  growths 
may  be  bent  over  their  full  leagth. 

Climbing  Jules  Margottin  Maharajah 

,,        Pride  of  Waltham  Mwourneen 

„         Victor  Verdier  Paul's  Single  White 

Mme.  Edmfift  Cocheau  Princess  L.  Victoria 

Mme.  Isaac  Pereire  Purii,v 

Magna  Chirta  Red  Dragon 

Hybrid   Teas. 
Moderate  or  weak  groiving. — Prune  away  soft 
wood  ;    last   year's   growths   retain  2  inches   to 

4  inches  long. 

Anna  M.  Soupert  Marie  Louise  Poiret 

Baron  Lade  Mirjorie 

Beauts  Lyonnaise  Mart  Twain 

Charlotte  Gillemot  Marquise  Litta 

Corona  Mildred  Grant 

Danmark  Mrs.  W.  J.  Grant 

David  Harum  Nelly  Briand 

Elith  D'ombrain  Papa  Lambert 

Elizabeth  Kitto  Paul  Lede 

Ferdinand  Batel  Robert  Scott 

Joseph  Hill  Tennyson 

Lady  Mary  Fitzwilliam  Violoniste  E.  L6v6que 

Liberty  W.  F.  Bennett 

Mme.  Cadeau-Ramey  White  Lady 
Mme.  E.  BjuUet 

Medium  Growth. — Cut  away  soft  growth.  Th« 
ntrongest  hard  shoots  made  last  season  prune  to 

5  inches  or  6  inches  ;  the  lateral  and  small  shoots 
2  inches  to  4  inches,  the  weakest  being  pruned 
the  hardest. 


Admiral  Dewey 
Alice  Grahame 
Alice  Linds'ell 
Amateur  Teyssier 
Antoine  Rivoire 
Augustine  Gulnoisseau 
Aurora 
Bassie  Brown 
Camoens 
Captain  Christy 
Captain  Christy  (red) 
Clara  Watson 
Countess  of  Caledon 
Dean  Hole 
Dr.  J.  C.  Hall 
Duchess  nf  Portland 
Earl  of  Warwick 
Edmund  Deshayes 
Edu  Meyer 
Exquisite 
Farhenkonigin 
Florence  Pemberton 
Fran  L  R^utenstrauch 
Frau  Peter  Lambert 
Goldelse 


GriisB  an  SangerhauBen 

Helen  Biulter 

Helena  Cambier 

Helene  Guillot 

Helene  Welter 

Jeanne  Buatois 

Josephine  Marot 

Eaiserin  Augusta  Victoria 

Killarney 

Eonigin  Carola 

Lady  Battersea 

Lady  ClanmorriB 

Le  Progrfes 

Mme.  C  De  Luze 

Mme.  Edm^e  Metz 

Mme.  Jules  Grolez 

Mme.  P  Olivier 

Mme.  Ravary 

Marguerite  Guillot 

Marquise  de  Salisbury 

Mina  Barbanson 

M.  Bunel 

Mrs.  Conway  Jones 

Mrs.  D»vid  McKee 

Mrs.  T.  Rioaevelt 


Princesae  C.  de  Ligne 
Senateur  Belle 
Souv.  de  J.  Ketten 
Souv.  de  Mme.  E.  Cauvin 
Souv.  de  Mme.  E.  Verdier 


Souv.  de  Wootton 

Souv.  d  Helene 

Souv.  du  President  Carnot 

The  Meteor 

William  Notting 


Vigorous  growing. — Cut  out  soft  wood.  Prune 
longedt  shoots  made  last  year  from  6  inches  to 
10  inches  of  their  base;  lateral  shoots  .3  inches 
to  6  inches.  Maoy  of  these  yielding  lonej  annual 
growths  may  be  bent  over,  and  will  flower  all 
over  the  bent  growth. 


Apotheker  G.  Hofer 
Augustine  Hamont 
Bardou  Job 
Caroline  Testout 
Countess  Cairns 
Etoile  de  France 
Ferdinand  J^rain 
Gabrielle  Pierrette 
George  Laing  Paul 
Gladys  Harkness 
Gloire  Lyonnaise 
Grace  Darling 
G.  Griiuerwald 
Irene 

Irish  Beauty 
Irish  Glory 
Irish  Harmony 


J.  B.  Clark 

John  Ruakin 

Josephine  Mirot 

La  France 

La  Toaca 

Lady  M.  Beauclerc 

Lady  Wenlock 

Ma  Tulipe 

Mme.  Abel  Chatenay 

Mme.  Pernet-Ducher 

Mme.  Wagram 

Mamie 

Marie  Croibier 

Phariaaer 

Princess  Bonnie 

Viscountess  Folkestone 

William  Askew 


Very  vigorous. — Many  of  these  may  be  employed 
as  climbers  or  pillar  Rises,  and  their  annual 
growths  retained  nearly  full  length.  If  used  as 
bushes,  prune  back  to  within  15  inches  to 
24  inches  of  their  base  ;  lateral  shoots  from 
5  inches  to  6  inches.  All  soft,  pithy  wood 
remove. 


Ards  Pillar 

Cheshunt  Hybrid 

Climbing  Mrs.  W.  J.  Grant 
„        Captain  Christy 
,,         Caroline  Testout 
„         Kaiserin  Augusta 

Victoria 
,,        La  France 
,,        Meteor 
„         Sou  veni  r      d  e 
Wootton 

Dawn 

England's  Glory 


Germaine  Trochon 
GiUssan  Teplitz 
Gustave  Regis 
La  France  de  '89 
Lady  Waterlow 
Mme.  A,  Carri^re 
Mme.  H.  Leuilliot 
Mme.  J.  Combet 
Mme.  M.  Livalley 
Morgenroth 
Pink  Rover 
Heine  M.  Henriette 
Waltham  Climbers 


Grand  Due  de  Luxembourg        Pauline  Berzez 
Grossherzog    Von     Olden-       Perle  Von  Godesberg 
burg  Prince«de  Bulgarie 


Tea- SCENTED. 

Moderate  growers  — Cut  out  soft  wood.  Prune 
hard  wood  of  last  season  hack  to  2  inches  or 
3  inches ;  remove  entirely  their  weakly  laterals 
from  centre  of  plants. 

Cleopatra  Mme.  Rene  Gerard 

Corinna  Meta 

Georges  Schwartz  Narcisse 

Goldquelle  Princesse  de  Sagan 

Luciole  Souvenir  d'Elise  Vardon 

Ma  Capucine  Sunrise 

M.  Ada  Carmody 

Medium  growth.— YcMUQ  well-ripened  wood  of 
last  year  back  to  from  4  inches  to  6  inches.  One 
growth  in  each  plant  should  be  lef  c  rather  longer 
than  this,  if  possible. 

Albert  Patel 

Alliance  Franco-Russe 

Amazon  6 

Anna  Chartron 

Anna  Olivier 

Beauts  loconatante 

Berthe  de  Bary  de  Zahony 

Beryl 

Betiy  Berkeley 

B  >adicea 

Bridesmaid 

Catherine  Mermet 

Chameleon 

Comtesse  de  Nadaillac 
!  Comtesse  F.  Hamilton 
I  Comtease  S.  Torby 


Dr.  F.  Guyon 

Elise  Fugier 

Empress  A.  of  Russia 

Ernest  Metz 

Ei^oilede  Lyon 

Fortuna 

Francis  Duhrieul 

Francisca  Kruger 

Friquet 

General  Gallieni 

Golden  Gate 

Goubault 

Grand  Dichesse  Anastaaie 

Hon.  E  Jith  Gifford 

lunocente  Pirola 

Jean  Ducher 
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Jean  Pernet 
Jules  Finger 
Lady  Mary  Corry 
Lady  R  iberts 
Lucie  Carnegie 
Mme.  Autoine  Mari 
Mme.  Charles 
Mme.  C.  Guinoisseau 
Mme.  C.  Marchix 
Mme.  Casin 
Mme.  de  Watteville 
Mme.  Durand 
Mme.  Falcot 
Mme.  Hoste 
Mme.  J.  Charreton 
Mme.  L.  Poncet 
Mme.  P.  Perny 
Mme.  Vermorel 
Margherita  di  Simone 
Marquise  de  Vivena 
Morning  Glow 
Mrs.  E.  Slawley 
Muriel  Grahame 
Niphetos 

Vigorous  -  growing  sorts.  —  These  should  be 
pruned  sparingly  ;  cutback  the  main  shoots  from 
6  inches  to  9  inches  of  their  base.  Some  shoots 
may  with  advantage  be  cut  down  right  to  the 
ground  each  year. 

Mme.  Jean  Dupuy 
Mme.  Lambard 
Maman  Cochet 
Marie  d'Orleana 
Marie  Segond 
Marie  van  Houtte 


Papa  Gontier 

Perle  des  Jardins 

Perie  des  Jaunes 

Prefet  Monteuil 

Prince  T.  Galitzine 

Princess  of  Wales 

Rainbow 

Reichsgraf  E.  von  Kessel- 

statt 
Rubens 
Salmonea 
Sapbo 

Souv.  de  C.  Guillot 
Souv.  de  G.  Drevet 
Souv.  de  J.  B.  Guillot 
Souv.  de  Pierre  Notting 
Souv.  de  Thert-ie  Level 
Sulphurea 
Sunset 
Sylph 
The  Bride 

Vicomt«8se  R.  de  Savigny 
Yvonne  Gravier 


Albert  Stopford 

Comtesse  Riza  du  Pare 

Corallina 

Dainty 

Dr.  Grill 

Enchantress 

Fairy  Queen 

Fusion 

General  Schablikine 

G.  Nabonnand 

Home  re 

Isabella  Sprunt 

Mme.  Berkeley 

Mme.  C.  P.  Strassheim 


Medea 

Mrs.  B.  R.  Cant 

Peace 

Safrano 

Safrano  :i  fleur  rouge 

Souv.  de  S.  A.  Prince 

Souv.  d'un  Ami 

White  Maman  Cochet 


Very  vigorous.  — Most  of  the  following  are 
known  as  climbing  Roses.  They  are  well  adapted 
for  covering  quickly  house-fronts  or  other  warm 
positions.  For  this  purpose  the  annual  growths 
should  be  left  their  full  length.  Many  of  them 
make  glorious  standards.  If  used  in  this  way  or 
as  free  bushes,  the  shoots  should  be  pruned  back 
to  about  2  feet  to  3  feet  of  their  base. 


Belle  Lyonnaise 

Billiard  et  Barre 

Climbing  Devoniensis 

,,         Mme.  de   Watte- 
ville 
„         Niphetos 
,,         Papa  Gontier 
„        Perle  des  Jardins 

Dr.  Rouges 

Dachesse  d'Auerstadt 

E.  Veyrat  Hermanos 

Francois  Crousse 

Gloire  de  Dijon 

Groasherzog  E.  Ludwig 


Henriette  de  Beauveau 
Le  Soleil 
Mme.  B.  Levet 
Mme.  Berard 
Mme.  C.  Monnier 
Mme.  Chauvry 
Mme.  Engine  Verdier 
Mme.  Jules  Gravereaux 
Mme.  Jules  Siegfried 
Mme.  Moreau 
Mar6chal  Niel 
M.  Desir 

Noella  Nabonnand 
Souv.  de  Vlenuot. 


NOTES    OF    THE    WEEK. 


FORTHCOMING  EVENTS. 

March  20.  —  Royal  Horticultural  Society's 
Meeting. 

March  22.  —  Royal  Horticultural  Society's 
Colonial  Fruit  Show  (two  days). 

March  28. — Liverpool  Horticultural  Associa- 
tion's Show  (two  days). 


"  How  to  Crop  a  SttiaU  Garden 

Profitably." — We  have  bad  several  letters 
from  correspondents  enquiring  if  fruits  may  be 
included  in  the  replies  to  the  questions  on  the 
above  subject  in  the  March  competition.  Fruits 
are  not  to  be  included  ;  the  idea  is  to  show  how 
a  small  garden  may  be  cropped  profitably  with 
vegetables  alone. 

Dinner  to  Mr.  W^illiam  Marshtall, 

V.M.H. — A  very  pleasant  evening  was  spent 
at  the  Horticultural  Club  on  the  6  th  inst. ,  when 
the  floral  committee  of  the  Rjyal  Horticultural 
Society,  with  members  of  the  other  commitiees, 
invited  Mr.  Marshall,  chairman  of  the  floral  com- 
mittee, to  dinner,  and  presented  him  with  a  por- 
trait of  himself.  Mr.  Marshall  has  been  chairman 
of  the  floral  committee  for  twenty-one  years.   The 


chair  was  taken  by  Mr.  Harry  Veitch,  who  spoke 
of  Mr.  Marshall's  interest  in  horticulture  and  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society,  and  mentioned  that 
he  was  the  first  to  flower  Odontoglos^uni  crispum. 
Dr.  Masters  proposed  "  The  Royal  Horticultural 
Society,"  and  Mr.  Bilney  "The  Chairmin," 
which  was  enthusiastically  received.  Messrs. 
R  and  A.  Marshall,  sons  of  the  guest  of  the 
evening,  contributed  several  songs,  and  Mr. 
George  Gordon  was  heartily  thanked  for  the 
arrangements  so  successfully  carried  out. 

United  Horticultural  Benefit 

Society. — The  annual  general  meeting  of  this 
society  was  held  on  Monday  evening  last  at  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society's  hall,  Mr.  H.  B  May 
presided.  Financially  the  society  is  sounder  than 
ever.  Daring  the  past  year  120  new  members 
were  elected,  by  lar  the  largest  number  elected 
in  one  year.  In  sick  pay  the  sum  of  £401  17s.  was 
paid  out  during  the  year,  while  pavments  from 
the  Benevolent  Fund  amounted  to  £134  4i. ,  and 
from  the  Convalescent  Fund  £3  lOi.  The  sum 
of  £2  200  was  invested  during  the  year.  In  this 
connexion  the  committee  wishes  to  record  its 
appreciation  of  the  services  of  its  treasurer,  Mr. 
James  Hudson.  After  long  and  careful  considera- 
tion, and  with  the  kind  assistance  of  Mr.  W.  A. 
Bilney,  the  rules  of  the  society  have  been  revised  ; 
it  is  hoped  that  these  will  servo  for  many  years. 
A  member  may  now  draw  upon  his  deposit 
account  to  a  limited  extent  in  special  circum- 
stances. Altogether  £26.800  is  now  invested, 
which  averages  over  £20  per  member.  Mr. 
Frogbrook  was  elected  on  the  committee  in  place 
of  Mr.  Self,  who  retired.  The  meeting  closed 
with  the  election  of  officers  and  the  usual  votes 
of  thanks. 

Veitch  memorial  medals  have  been 

awarded  by  the  trustees  to  Baron  Sir  Henry 
Schroder,  Birt.,  for  his  most  valuable  help  in 
bringing  the  new  Hall  scheme  to  a  successful  issue ; 
to  Sir  Thomas  Han  bury,  K.C.  V.O.,  in  recognition 
of  his  gift  of  Wisley  Gardens  to  the  Royal  Hor- 
ticultural Society  ;  and  to  Mr.  E  H.  Wilson  in 
commemoration  of  his  splendid  work  as  a  plant 
collector  in  China.  The  trustees  also  made  a 
grant  of  £25  to  the  funds  of  the  Lindley  Library  ; 
this  we  are  sure  will  be  very  welcome. 

Royal  Horticultural  Society's 
examination  of  gardeners  in 
public  parks  and  gardens.  — "Tne 

council  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  con- 
sented to  hold  this  examination,  at  the  suggestion 
of  certain  public  authorities  charged  with  the 
administration  of  the  public  parks  and  gardens  of 
this  country,  who  desired  to  obtain  some  inde- 
pendent and  competent  test  of  the  relative 
knowledge  possessed  by  the  men  they  employed. 
The  examination  was  partly  written  and  partly 
viva  voce.  Ninety  candidates  entered  their 
names,  and  of  these  only  one  was  absent  ;  but 
another  was  taken  ill  during  the  course  of  the 
examination  and  was  obliged  to  resign.  Speak- 
ing generally,  the  answers,  both  written  and 
vivd  voce,  revealed  a  distinctly  remarkable  absence 
of  observation  and  thought,  combined  with  by  no 
means  too  high  a  degree  of  ordinary  education. 
Most  of  the  candidates  appeared  to  possess  a 
rough  and  elementary  knowledge  of  the  subjects 
enquired  of,  but  were  unable  to  give  expression 
to  their  ideas  in  coherent  and  intelligent 
language.  This  may  be  accounted  for,  perhaps, 
by  the  fact  that  it  was,  to  the  great  raajoriiy, 
their  first  experience  of  an  examination,  and 
many  of  them  showed  evidence  of  a  quite  un- 
necessary degree  of  nervousness.  The  examiners 
have  given  credit  wherever  possible  for  good 
intentions,  and  regret  that,  even  so,  they  are 
unable  to  include  more  names  in  the  class  list. 
The  examiners  desire  to  impress  on  the  candi- 
dates the  absolute  necessity  of  observation  as 
they  pursue  their  daily  work,  and  the  applica- 
tion of  thought  as  to  the  why  and  the  wherefore 
of  what  they  do  and  what  they  notice.  The 
examiners  urge  the  unsuccessful  candidates  not 
to  be    disheartened    by    failure    in    their    first 


attempt,  but  to  set  themselves  carefully  to 
observe  the  things  about  them,  and  to  think  out 
for  themselves  the  reasons  of  their  different 
operations.  Twelve  months  of  this,  coupled  with 
enquiry  from  their  superiors  on  points  which  seem 
difficult  to  fathom,  will  probably  result  in  their 
success  at  the  next  or  at  some  subsequent  exami- 
nation. The  examiners  notice  with  regret  that 
they  have  felt  obliged  to  difqualify  one  candidate 
for  evident  copjing  " — William  Crump,  C.  R. 
Fielder,  George  Nichnhon,  Owen  Thomas, 
Edward  White,  and  W  Wilks,  examiners. 
Montague  William  Dince,  Abbott's  Inn,  Andover, 
was  first  in  Class  1  of  Division  A ;  Arthur 
(Jeorge  Birnen,  1,  Gissiott  Road,  Tnnting,  S.W. , 
first  in  Class  2  ;  and  C  Pogmore,  13.  Kingston 
Road,  Leytonstone,  first  in  Class  3  Alfred 
PrincB,  Brockwell  Park  Lodge,  Heme  Hill,  S.E., 
was  first  in  Class  1,  Division  B  ;  Vincent 
Cookram,  IS  Heathwood  Gardens,  Old  Charlton, 
K^nt,  and  A  J.  Hartless,  46,  Wingate  Road, 
Hammersmith,  W.,  were  first  in  Class  2;  and 
Joseph  Strong,  27,  Brailsford  Road,  Tulse  Hill, 
S.  W.,  was  first  in  Class  3.  Copies  of  this  report 
may  be  obtained  from  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society,  Vincent  Square,  Westminster,  S.W., 
price  2d.  each. 

A  public  garden  on  the   River 

Avon. — Oq  the  banks  of  the  Avon  at  Evesham, 
a  strip  of  land  known  as  the  Workman  Garden 
has  been  rendered  a  most  attractive  place  of 
summer  resort,  and  has  proved  a  great  acquisition 
to  the  town.  It  is  situated  between  the  Chelten- 
ham road  and  the  river,  and  on  the  road  side 
is  well  sheltered  and  screened  by  a  shrubbery 
and  plantation  of  trees.  Notable  among  the 
latter  are  well-grown  specimens  of  the  Red- 
wood (Sequoia  sempervirens),  about  six  of  which 
have  double  stems  from  near  the  ground  line, 
and  all  flourish  in  a  remarkable  degree.  It  is 
unusual  to  see  this  tree  as  an  occupant  of  town 
gardens,  but  the  atmosphere  of  Evesham  is  a 
favourable  one  for  vegetation,  and  upon  higher 
land,  on  the  Greenhill  side  of  the  town,  orna- 
mental shrubs  and  trees  grow  extremely  well. 
A  beautiful  feature  in  the  Workman  Garden  ia  a 
fine  avenue  of  Limes  close  to  the  river,  and 
extending  from  the  bridge  the  whole  length  of 
the  ground.  The  trees  have  been  allowed  to 
develop  freely  and  naturally,  and  the  situation 
being  a  favourable  one,  they  show  the  good 
qualities  of  the  Lime  as  an  avenue  tree  to 
perfectior.  A  good  selection  of  shrubs  is  grown 
in  the  borders  with  a  few  of  the  more  distinct 
hardy  plants,  but  no  attempt  is  made  at  "bedding  " 
in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  term.  Some  additions 
might  well  be  made  to  the  trees  ;  for  instance,  the 
deciduous  Cypress,  Taxodium  distichum,  a  near 
relative  of  the  Redwood,  would  furnish  a  fine 
contrast  to  the  latter  by  its  bright  green  foliage 
early  in  the  summer. — R.  C. 

AVillow  for  cricket  bats.  —  In  an 

article  in  The  Garden  of  the  24i,h  ulf..  it  ie  stated 
that  at  a  sale  of  Willow  trees  on  Sir  Walter 
Gilbsv's  estate  the  trees  sold  at  the  rate  of 
11a.  6d.  per  foot-  As  buyers  of  one  of  the 
two  best  lots,  we  should  be  glad  if  you  will 
kindly  contradict  this,  as  it  is  too  much  by  at 
least  one-third,  and  might  be  misleading  to  others 
who  have  Willow  trees  to  dispose  of.  At  the 
same  time,  we  should  like  to  give  a  little  advice 
to  those  about  to  plant  Willow  trees,  as  recom- 
mendtd  by  the  writer  of  the  article.  As  one  of 
the  largest  buyers  of  Willow  trees,  we  often 
come  in  contact  with  gentlemen  who  have  planted 
thousands  of  Willow  sets  on  their  estates,  and 
who  take  little  or  no  trouble  to  find  out  if  they 
are  setting  the  right  sort  for  cricket  bats,  which 
is  the  only  sort  that  pays ;  the  consequence 
is  that  when  the  trees  are  large  enough  to 
cut  down  they  will  find  they  are  worthless. 
We  should  advise  anyone  not  understanding  the 
different  kinds  of  Willows  to  get  expert  advice 
as  to  the  sets  before  planting  them,  and  po  save 
themselves  loss  of  money  and  trouble,  which  will 
be  the  result  if  the  wrong  kind  of   Willow   is 
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planted. —  Shaw  and  Shebwsburt,  Queen's 
/Square,  Nottingham. 

In  reply  to  Mr.  Simpson-Hayward  and  others, 
the  best  Willows  for  the  manufacture  of  cricket 
bats  are  the  Wnite  or  Huntingdon  (Salix  alba)  and 
the  Bedford  (S.  russelliana),  the  former,  in  my 
opinion,  being  preferable.  They  are  of  the 
easiest  culture,  small  cuttings  inserted  in  autumn 
or  spring  soon  forming  stately  specimens  ;  indeed, 
a  post  driven  into  the  ground  will  root  freely. 
Personally,  I  prefer  to  insert  cuttings  in  the 
nursery  about  the  end  of  August,  and  plant  out 
permanently  when  two  years  old.  It  should  be 
remembered  that  unpoUarded  Willow,  viz.,  trees 
that  have  not  been  beheaded  or  too  heavily 
pruned,  produce  by  far  the  best  timber  for  bat- 
making,  and,  incidentally,  are  less  liable  to 
the  attacks  of  injurious  insects.  Cuttings  can 
readily  be  procured  from  the  nurseryman  or 
from  private  estates  where  the  trees  are  grown. 
— A.  D.  Webster. 

A   new   Winter   Aconite   (Eran- 

this  CillciCUS). — This  new  Winter  Aconite 
improves  vastly  on  acquaintance,  and  is  a 
first-rate  acquisition,  deeper  in  colour,  and 
much  more  lasting  than  the  old  kind ;  here,  in 
large  masses  of  10,000  or  so  in  a  patch,  it  makes 
a  wonderful  show,  and  where  it  was  planted  some 
years  ago  in  small  groups,  many  seedlings  are 
coming  up  all  around.  So  it  seems  to  be  quite  at 
home  in  its  new  quarters,  and  able  to  become  a 
good  colonist. — T.  Smith,  Newry. 

Callas  at  Apundel  House,  Dum- 
fples. — Seldom  does  one  meet  with  finer  Callas, 
or  Arum  Lilies,  as  they  are  popularly  called, 
than  those  in  bloom  at  present  in  the  gardens  of 
Arundel  House,  Dumfries,  the  residence  of  Mr. 
John  Primrose,  whose  gardener,  Mr.  J.  Allen,  is 
very  successful  with  these  valued  flowers.  The 
planting-out  system  in  summer  is  followed,  the 
plants  being  potted  in  the  autumn.  After  the 
pots  are  filled  with  roots,  they  are  occasionally 
top-dressed  with  some  artificial  manure.  In  too 
many  gardens  these  plants  are  neglected  in 
summer,  being  placed  out  in  pots  and  exposed  to 
sun  and  rain,  with  the  result  that  the  plants  and 
blooms  are  puny  and  poor. — S.  Arnott. 

Vegretables  tor  home  and  exhi- 
bition.— This  was  the  subject  dealt  with  at  a 
meeting  of  the  Chester  Paxton  Society,  held  at 
the  Grosvenor  Museum,  recently.  The  lec- 
turer was  Mr.  R.  Wakefield,  Newton  Hall,  the 
well-known  authority  on  vegetables  and  her- 
baceous flowers,  and  his  carefully-prepared  paper 
revealed  many  useful  hints  for  the  successful 
culture  of  vegetables  for  all  purposes.  He  also 
touched  upon  the  insect  pests  that  aflfect  vege- 
tables, and  the  trenching,  preparation,  and 
manuring  of  the  soils  at  the  proper  periods.  He 
deprecated  anything  in  the  way  of  monstrosities 
for  the  exhibition  table,  and  strongly  advocated 
that  in  judging  vegetables  quality  should  always 
have  preference  to  size  or  quantity.  An  animated 
discussion  followed  the  reading  of  the  paper,  in 
which  Mr.  Joseph  Ryder  (the  chairman)  and 
others  took  part.  A  series  of  questions  were  put 
to  Mr.  Wakefield,  which  were  satisfactorily 
answered.  Afterwards,  on  the  initiative  of  Mr. 
Miln,  he  was  accorded  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks. 

National    Dahlia     Society.  —  The 

report  of  the  committee  for  1905  states  that  "  the 
past  season  was  very  favourable  for  Dahlia 
growing  in  most  parts  of  the  country,  and  a 
magnificent  display  was  made  at  the  annual 
exhibition  held  on  September  7  and  8,  at  the 
Crystal  Palace.  The  total  number  of  exhibits 
showed  a  large  increase  as  compared  with  the 
previous  year,  the  greatest  increase  being  in  the 
amateur  classes,  in  which  competition  was  very 
keen.  The  quality  of  the  blooms  staged  by  the 
nurserymen  was  maintained  at  the  high  standard 
of  the  previous  year,  while  that  of  the  blooms 
staged  by  amateurs  again  showed  a  very  marked 
advance.  The  publication  of  the  Official 
Catalogue  and  Culture  Guide  in  1904,  and  of  the 


Supplement  in  1905,  has  been  of  the  greatest 
assistance  to  members.  A  Supplement  for  1906 
will  be  issued  in  January,  and  every  effort  will 
be  made  to  keep  the  members  informed  year  by 
year  as  to  the  latest  and  best  varieties  to  grow, 
both  for  exhibition  and  garden  decoration.  Some 
150  new  varieties  were  submitted  to  the  inspec- 
tion of  the  judges,  who  awarded  certificates  to 
sixteen  of  them.  On  September  26,  a  meeting 
of  the  committee  was  held  at  the  Horticultural 
Hall,  Vincent  Square,  on  the  occasion  of  the 
fortnightly  show  of  the  Pvoyal  Horticultural 
Society.  Sixteen  certificates  were  awarded  to 
new  varieties.  The  total  number  of  certificates 
awarded  to  new  varieties  in  1904  was  twenty-one, 
and  in  the  present  year  3'2,  The  committee  are 
pleased  to  state  that  the  number  of  new  members 
joining  the  society  during  the  year  was  32.  A 
good  proportion  of  them  exhibited,  and  nearly  all 
are  enthusiastic  Dahlia  growers.  The  committee 
are  convinced  that  there  are  numerous  admirers 
of  the  Dahlia  who  are  unaware  of  the  existence 
of  the  society,  and  that  many  of  these  would  be 
glad  to  join  if  the  advantages  of  membership 
were  placed  before  them."  The  hon.  secretary  is 
Mr.  H.  L.  BrousBon,  Boyton,  Foots  Cray, 
Kent. 

Presentation  to  the  Earl  of 
Elg'ln'S  gardenep.— On  Saturday  evening, 
the  3rd  inst.,  a.  large  number  of  the  friends  of 
Mr.  William  Lumley,  who  has  for  thirty-four 
years  been  gardener  to  the  Right  Hon.  the  Earl 
of  Elgin,  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies,  at 
Broomhall,  Fifeshire,  met  in  the  Royal  Hotel, 
Dunfermline,  for  the  purpose  of  presenting  Mr. 
Lumley  with  a  token  of  their  esteem  on  his 
leaving  Broomhall.  The  presentation  took  the 
form  of  a  very  handsome  marble  clock  and  a 
purse  of  sovereigns.  Mr.  Campbell,  Keavil, 
acted  as  the  spokesman  of  the  subscribers.  Mr. 
Lumley  is  leaving  Broomhall  to  take  up  an 
appointment  as  gardener  to  Lord  Bruce  at 
Culross  Abbey. 

Edlnbupg^h  Chpysanthemum 
Show. — The  Scottish  Horticultural  Association 
has  issued  the  prize  list  and  rules  of  the  Chry- 
santhemum exhibition  which  will  be  held  in  the 
Waverley  Market,  Edinburgh,  on  Thursdav, 
Friday,  and  Saturday,  November  15,  16,  and  17, 
when  prizes  to  the  amount  of  upwards  of  £470 
will  be  awarded.  The  prize  list  has  been  revised 
with  the  usual  care,  and  embraces  classes  for 
Chrysanthemum  blooms  to  the  number  of  30  ;  for 
floral  exhibits,  9  ;  Chrysanthemum  plants,  15  ; 
other  plants  and  groups,  21  ;  fruit,  17 ;  and 
vegetables,  26.  There  is  little  doubt  that  the 
exhibition  will  maintain  the  reputation  it  has 
secured  as  being  one  of  the  finest  and  best 
managed  of  the  winter  shows  in  the  United 
Kingdom.  Schedules  can  be  procured  from  the 
secretary,  19,  Waverley  Market,  Edinburgh. 

A   warning    from    the    Cape.— A 

reader  of  The  Garden  in  Cape  Colony  sends 
the  following  cutting  from  the  Cape  Times,  and 
hopes  it  will  be  inserted.  He  writes  :  "I  am  an 
ex- gardener,  and  left  the  profession  of  which  I 
was,  and  am,  very  fond  for  one  that  pays  better, 
and  have  no  wish  to  see  a  fellow  lured  out  to 
South  Africa  for  a  mere  pittance.  I  trust  you 
will  make  the  matter  known.  Board  and  lodging 
cost  from  18s.  to  21s.  per  week  for  working  men 
in  Cape  Town,  25g.  with  washing  ;  boarding  out 
without  lodging  is  only  23.  6d.  to  3j.  less."  The 
extract  is  as  follows  :  "A  Princely  Salary. — 
The  Corporation  Markets  and  Public  Gardens 
Committee  reported  that  the  committee  have  con- 
sidered as  to  the  filling  of  the  vacancy  caused  in 
the  staff  of  the  superintendent  of  the  public 
gardens  through  the  resignation  of  the  first 
journeyman  gardener  (A.  Arohbold),  which  takes 
effect  from  March  14  prox.  Your  committee 
have  caused  advertisements  to  be  inserted  in  the 
local  papers  notifying  the  vacancy,  and  are 
advised  by  the  superintendent  of  the  gardens 
that  no  applicant  has  been  found  at  all  suitable 
for  the  position  at  the  wages  provided  in  the 


estimates  for  the  current  year.  Your  committee 
therefore  recommend  that  the  council  secure  the 
services  of  a  suitable  man  through  the  London 
agents,  under  agreement  for  three  years,  at  a 
weekly  wage  of  36a.,  the  duties  to  include 
alternate  Sunday  duty,  and  extra  duty  on  alter- 
nate weeks  in  connexion  with  the  conservatory 
fires,  and  the  unlocking  and  locking  of  the  gates 
at  morning  and  night.  The  council  provide 
sleeping  quarters.  Mr.  Baxter  moved  that  the 
report  be  referred  back.  It  was  evident  that  the 
wages  were  too  low,  even  for  a  local  man,  and  it 
was  proposed  to  get  a  poor  devil  from  England 
at  36s.  a  week.  Mr.  Alexander  said  that  the 
matter  was  already  on  the  estimates,  and  he  did 
not  believe  it  was  possible  now  to  increase  an 
item.  Mr.  Friedlander  said  it  was  a  disgraceful 
thing  to  go  outside  the  Colony  and  get  a  man  in 
England  at  a  wage  which  the  man  himself  would 
think  very  good,  but  which  all  knew  was  utterly 
inadequate.  He  contended  that  they  would  be 
deceiving  the  man  by  getting  him  out  at  such 
wages.  Sir  William  Thome  :  You  would  not  get 
a  good  Scotchman  for  that.  (Laughter.)  The 
motion  to  refer  the  matter  back  to  committee 
was  agreed  to." 


RECENT  PLANT  PORTRAITS. 

The  Botanical  Magazine  for  March  contains 
portraits  of 

Arachnanthe  Annomiensia. — Native  of  Annam. 
This  is  a  very  handsome  Orchid,  closely  allied  to 
the  Vandas  and  Renanthera,  and  coming  nearest 
A.  moschifera.  It  produces  tall  spikes  of  large 
flowers  of  a  most  curious  and  abnormal  form, 
and  of  a  bright  red-brown  colour,  with  numerous 
irregular  yellow  bands.  It  was  introduced  by 
Messrs.  Sander,  to  whom  it  was  sent  by  their 
collector,  W.  Micholitz,  and  first  flowered  in  the 
Royal  Botanic  Garden,  Glasnevin,  Dublin,  in  1905. 

Erica  terminalis. — Native  of  Southern  Europe. 
This  is  a  very  pretty  and  free-blooming  Heath, 
producing  in  great  profusion  bunches  of  small 
pink  flowers. 

Lonicera  tragophylla.  — Native  of  China.  This 
is  a  very  handsome  and  quite  hardy  Honeysuckle, 
with  large  bunches  of  bright  yellow  flowers.  The 
buds  before  expansion  are  of  a  deep  orange 
colour.  This  is  one  of  the  many  fine  plants  sent 
to  Messrs.  Veitoh  by  Mr.  E.  H.  Wilson. 

Polygala  apopetala. — Native  of  Lower  Cali- 
fornia. This  is  the  only  member  of  its  family 
that  attains  the  dimensions  of  a  tree.  It  pro- 
duces long  terminal  spikes  of  very  pretty  round- 
petalled,  rosy  purple  flowers.  The  portrait  was 
prepared  from  specimens  sent  from  La  Mortola 
by  Sir  Thomas  Hanbury,  K  C.  V.O.,  in  July,  1905. 

Ctropegia  fasca. — Native  of  Grand  Canary. 
This  is  a  plant  of  no  beauty  and  of  merely 
botanical  interest.  It  produces  bunches  of  dull 
purplish  flowers,  and  is  so  unlike  the  other 
members  of  its  family  that  when  out  of  flower  it 
might  easily  be  mistaken  for  a  Euphorbia. 

The  March  number  of  the  Revue  de  Vhorti- 
culture  Beige  figures  Epiphyllum  delicatum,  a 
pretty  form  with  white  flowers,  shaded  with 
pale  violet.  W.  E.  Gumbleton. 


THE    WINTER    CARNATION 
SHOW. 

Some  Fine  Varieties. 
»    MERICAN  varieties    figured  largely  in 
/%  the    recent  Carnation  show,   and   I 

/  %  think  everyone  will  admit  that  we 
/  ^  have  never  seen  such  a  fine  display ; 
£  \_  it  should  incite  English  growers 
to  work  on  this  section  and  further 
improve  them.  We  already  have  some  good 
English-raised  varieties  from  them.  In  Messrs. 
H.  Low  and  Co.'s  collection  was  shown  Corona- 
tion, a  pleasing  shade  of  pink.  I  heard  of 
enquiries  for  this  from  an  American  who  saw  it 
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some  time  ago.  Liberty,  a  very  fine  scarlet,  was 
in  the  same  collection,  and  is  also  an  English- 
raised  variety,  which,  I  think,  will  prove  quite 
as  valuable  as  any  of  the  Americans.  In  Messrs. 
Cutbush  and  Sons'  exhibit  was  General  Kuroki, 
another  fine  scarlet,  which  received  an  award 
last  March.  This  has  fully  sustained  its  character. 
The  flowers  are  of  good  substance,  large  and  full, 
with  a  good  calyx,  and  very  bright  in  colour.  In 
this  exhibit  there  were  also  some  fine  blooms  of 
Malmaison  Princess  of  Wales.  From  Mr.  Burnett, 
Guernsey,  came  the  finest  new  variety  seen,  and 
the  only  one  which  gained  an  award.  It  was 
named  Mrs.  H.  Burnett.  The  flowers  were  of 
perfect  form,  of  good  size,  with  broad  petals,  and 
of  a  lovely  shade  of  deep  blush  pink.  The  stems 
were  long,  but  not  quite  so  thick  as  in  most  of 
the  American  varieties.  The  Mikado,  a  curious 
shade  of  mauve  or  heliotrope,  was  a  distinct 
variety,  and  a  colour  that  may  please  many. 
Several  other  unnamed  seedlings  were  shown  by 
the  same  exhibitor.  Nothing  quite  new  in 
American  varieties  was  shown,  yet  a  good 
opportunity  was  given  for  comparing  the  merits 
of  the  various  sorts  already  known. 

Taking  the  white  varieties,  I  still  think  Lady 
Bountiful  and  The  Belle  are  the  two  best.  The 
only  thing  against  Lady  Bountiful  is  that  it  is 
inclined  to  have  a  shading  of  pink,  but  the  flowers 
are  of  perfect  shape.  White  Mrs.  T.  W.  Lawson 
was  very  good  in  most  of  the  exhibits,  and  the 
stiff  stems  are  a  recommendation,  but  the  flowers 
are  not  a  good  shape  ;  yet  as  shown  it  was  better 
than  I  had  previously  seen  it.  Queen  Louise  was 
fairly  good,  but  not  so  large  as  those  named 
above. 

Among  the  blush  pink  there  was  nothing 
to  equal  Enchantress.  I  may  here  mention  that 
Mr.  A.  F.  Button  has  a  white  sport  from  it,  and 


I  find  some  American  growers 
have  also  got  a  similar  sport. 
If  these  sports  prove  constant 
and  sustain  the  vigour  of  the 
parent,  we  shall  have  a  most 
valuable  Carnation.  Fair 
Maid,  which  is  a  shade  deeper 
in  colour  than  Enchantress, 
was  hardly  so  good  as  I  have 
previously  seen  it,  but  it  is  a 
useful  variety,  and  all  growers 
speak  well  of  it.  Floriana  was 
fairly  well  shown ;  this  is  a 
shade  deeper  still,  but  is  a 
little  inclined  to  vary.  In  the 
exhibit  from  Mr.  C.  Engle- 
mann,  which  gained  the  gold 
medal,  and  in  which  upwards 
of  1,200  blooms  were  shown. 
Fiancee  was  one  of  the  most 
prominent.  This  is  of  a  pleas- 
ing shade  of  rosy  pink,  large 
full  flowers  on  very  strong 
stems.  I  have  seen  this  at 
various  times,  but  was  never 
before  favourably  impressed 
with  it ;  it  certainly  varies 
much,  and  I  find  that  in 
America,  where  it  had  such  a 
high  character  last  year,  all 
growers  do  not  succeed  with 
it.  One  grower,  writing  in  the 
Florists'  Exchange,  says  that 
it  has  proved  so  worthless 
that,  instead  of  offering  it,  he 
is  throwing  away  the  whole  of 
his  stock.  It  is  as  well,  how- 
ever, to  bear  in  mind  that 
all  Carnations  are  inclined  to 
vary  or  sport,  and  a  careful 
selection  of  stock  may  be  all 
that  is  needed  to  keep  this 
in  the  list  of  best  varieties. 
Mrs.  T.  W.  Lawson  still  holds 
its  own,  and  was  very  fine  in 
all  exhibits,  but  this  has  a 
dangerous  rival  in  Nelson 
Fisher.  In  Mr.  S.  Mortimer's 
exhibit  this  was  very  fine  ;  the  pot  plants  showed 
it  to  be  remarkably  vigorous. 

In  scarlets  it  is  difficult  to  make  a  selection. 
The  Cardinal  is  certainly  one  of  the  best. 
Flamingo  is  good,  but  more  inclined  to  burst. 
Christmas  Eve,  as  shown  by  Mr.  Dutton,  was 
very  good,  but  not  quite  so  intense  in  colour.  In 
deep  crimsons  Harlowarden  is  good  all  round. 
Harry  Fenn  is,  perhaps,  the  next  best,  and 
Governor  Roosevelt  is  still  worth  attention.  The 
only  yellow  variety  noted  was  Dorothy  Whitney, 
but  this  was  not  quite  a  pure  yellow,  having  pink 
stripes. 

We  have  heard  much  of  the  variegated  Mrs. 
T.  W.  Lawson,  but  I  should  certainly  give  the 
preference  to  Mrs.  M.  A.  Patten,  which  was 
well  shown,  and  I  have  previously  noted  it  as  the 
best.  I  find  that  some  of  the  American  varieties 
are  as  much  inclined  to  deteriorate  as  our  English 
sorts  are  ;  and  I  believe  the  only  way  to  keep  up 
a  vigorous  stock  will  be  to  plant  out  some  of  the 
strongest  plants  in  good  ground  for  stock  purposes 
only,  and  not  allow  them  to  flower  the  first  year. 
There  may  also  be  an  advantage  in  a  change  of 
stock.  Heath  growers  have  long  made  a  practice 
of  changing  stock,  and  it  should  be  equally 
necessary  with  Carnations,  unless  some  are  grown 
under  different  conditions  specially  for  stock. 
When  I  grew  the  old  favourite  Miss  Joliffe  in 
large  quantities  I  found  a  great  advantage  in 
selecting  some  of  the  strongest  plants  and  giving 
them  larger  pots  for  stock  purposes. 

A.  Hbmsley. 
[The  recent  exhibition  of  winter-flowering 
Carnations  served  to  show  what  a  large  number 
of  beautiful  varieties  there  now  are  in  cultiva- 
tion. The  term  "  winter  flowering  "  is,  however, 
somewhat  of  a  misnomer,  for  their  season  extends 
far  beyond  winter. — Ed.] 
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ALBUM. 

VERY  few  of  the  older  growers  of 
the  most  popular  species  of  all 
Dendrobiums,  viz,,  D.  nobile,  ever 
thought  a  pure  white  form  would 
be  found  ;  now,  however,  plants 
are  often  met  with.  At  present 
we  do  not  see  them  so  often  as  we  shall,  for 
a  plant  that  produces  such  beautiful  pure 
white  flowers  must  eventually  be  grown  by 
everyone  that  grows  Orchids,  even  if  they 
do  not  grow  Dendrobiums  generally.  So  far 
it  has  proved  to  be  weaker  in  growth  than 
the  type,  but  I  do  not  call  it  by  any  means  a 
bad  grower ;  on  the  contrary,  with  us  it 
increases  in  strength  year  by  year.  The 
plant  illustrated  was  grown  from  a  cutting  in 
three  years,  so  that  should  dispel  any  idea 
that  because  it  is  an  albino  it  is  weakly. 
Gattoii  Park  Gardens.        W.  P.  Bound. 


THE    ROSE     GARDEN. 

JOTTINGS   ABOUT    ROSES. 

On  Stocks — The  Briar. 

(Continued  from  page  134.) 

ONE  other  point  of  which  I  must  not 
k  omit  mention  applies  principally  to 
I  Tea-scented  Roses.  The  trouble 
'  with  many  of  these  in  our  climate 
is  not  that  they  make  too  much 
wood,  but  that  they  make  too  little. 
Their  constitution  is  very  often  weak  and  their 
growth  indifferent,  and,  if  the  possession  of  tap- 
roots will  help  them  to  make  more  vigorous  wood, 
then  in  my  eyes  yet  another  argument  is  adduced 
towards  the  use  of  the  Briar  seedling  as  a  stock 
for  light  soils. 

If  the  Rose  is  to  be  effective  in  the  garden,  it 
is  obvious  that  we  must  have  healthy  and 
vigorous  plants,  and  that  will  stand  the  sudden 
changes  of  temperature  to  which  our  climate  is 
so  liable.  Anyone  who  has  tended  the  seedling 
Briar — sown  the  seeds  in  March  and  lifted  nice 
stocky  young  plants  in  the  following  autumn  or 
winter — cannot  fail  to  have  been  struck  with 
their  early  maturity  and  great  vigour  the  year 
following.  Budding  "  is  an  art  which  does  mend 
Nature,"  and  so  it  is  only  logical  to  conclude 
that  in  carrying  it  out  we  should  adopt  the  most 
natural  way  of  mending  Nature  ;  and  the  Briar 
seedling  undoubtedly  is  the  most  advantageous 
stock  which  the  rosarian  possesses. 

Rosa  lax  a. 
I  propose  to  postpone  the  consideration  of  the 
standard  Briar  stock  to  a  future  article,  because 
I  wish  to  briefly  touch  upon  the  merits  and 
demerits  of  certain  other  stocks  about  which  the 
horticultural  Press  preserves  a  singular  reticence. 
First  of  all  there  is  the  species  that  beads  this 
note,  which  is  being  largely  used  both  for 
standards  and  dwarfs  on  the  Continent.  The 
Luxembourg  growers  hold  it  in  high  favour  both 
for  budding  outdoors  as  well  as  grafting  under 
glass.  It  is  a  vigorous  species,  rooting  quickly 
from  cuttings,  and  differs  from  the  ordinary 
Briar  in  its  smooth  wood  and  colour  of  bark. 
Nicholson,  I  notice,  gives  its  habitat  as  Siberia. 
As  far  as  my  experience  goes  it  seems  to  suit 
both  Teas  and  Hybrid  Teas  all  right,  though  it 
is  a  little  more  apt  to  "sucker"  than  the  ordinary 
Briar.  It  is  now  being  used  in  some  English 
nurseries,  but  from  what  I  have  seen  and  heard 
is  scarcely  likely  to  supersede  the  Briar.  I  have 
a  number  of  laxa  standards,  and  among  them  La 
France  does  splendidly,  though  I  should  hesitate 
to  say  whether  the  flowers  out  from  it  were  in 
any  way  superior  to  those  obtained  from  a  Briar 
standard. 
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Rosa  cinnamomba. 
Iq  Holland  this  species  is  being  largely  used  as 
a  standard  stock,  and  in  a  large  Eaglish  nursery 
I  saw  quite  recently  a  big  batch  of  standards  of 
it  worked  with  Teas,  Hybrid  Teas,  and  Hybrid 
Perpetuala.  Without  any  experience  of  the 
stock,  and  with  only  just  a  cursory  inspection,  it 
was  difficult  to  form  any  opinion,  but  I  should 
imagine  that  the  growth  of  the  stems  is  a  little 
too  thin,  and  that  this  stock  requires  the  moist 
ground  of  the  Dutch  nurseries  to  form  really 
good  thick  stems. 

Rosa  polyantha. 

This  Japanese  species  was  first  recommended 

as  a  stock  in  the  Journal  des  Roses  for,  I  believe, 

the  year  1879.     It  is,  of  course,  of  exceptional 

vigour,  perfectly  hardy,  and  the  smallest  pieces 


A  NEWiVYUCCA.   (y.  nitida) 


of  branch  and  stem  root  as  readily  as  Willows. 
It  makes  a  good  stock  for  the  majority  of  Tea- 
scented  Roses,  and  is  quite  suitable  for  some  of 
the  weaker  growers,  e.g.,  Ma  Capucine,  which  is 
not  at  all  a  success  upon  the  Briar.  I  should 
well  imagine  that  Meta,  Beryl,  Luciole,  Yvonne 
Gravier,  and  other  poor  growers  would  succeed 
better  on  this  stock.  Its  great  merit  consists  in 
the  fact  that  it  throws  out  an  abundance  of  roots 
close  to  the  surface  in  the  same  way  as  the 
Paradise  stock  now  so  generally  used  for  Apples. 
When  visiting  M.  Maurice  L.  de  Vilmorin  last 
autumn  he  told  me  that  he  worked  the  majority 
of  his  Rose  species  on  this  stock ;  in  fact,  little  or 
no  budding  is  done  at  Les  Birres,  but  as  soon  as 
November  arrives  grafting  is  commenced  under 
glass,  and  from  what  I  saw  the  stock  certainly 
seems  to  suit  most  of  the  strong-growing  species 
contained  in  that 
unrivalled  collec- 
tion. 

Rosa    indica 

MAJOR. 

French  growers 
frequently  make  use 
of  this  as  a  stock, 
and  in  the  South  of 
France  it  may  be  of 
some  use,  and  for 
work  under  glass, 
but  for  outdoors  in 
England  it  is  simply 
worthless.  Mr. 
E.  H.  Woodall's 
note  on  page  313, 
Vol.  LXVIII.,  tell- 
ing how  successful 
that  exquisite,  but 
here  "miffy,"  Tea- 
scented  Rose 
Georges  Schwartz 
is  on  the  Riviera, 
when  worked  upon 
this  stock,  throws 
some  light  on  the 
importance,  with 
our  varying  soils 
and  climate,  of  test- 
ing the  different 
stocks  more  tho- 
roughly than  is  now 
the  case.  I  am  at 
one  with  Mr.  Wil- 
liam Robinson  when 
he  says,  "  I  am 
haunted  always  by 
the  fear  that  we  have 
lost  many  of  our 
finest  Tea  Roses  in 
this  way,"  for  there 
are  really  very  few 
trade  growers  who 
seem  to  take  an  in- 
telligent interest  in 
any  stocks  beyond 
the  orthodox  Briar 
and  Manetti. 
Georges  Schwartz 
affords  a  very  good 
example  of  this.  I 
well  remember  pro- 
curing a  plant  when 
it  was  first  distri- 
buted in  England, 
and  it  was  sent  to 
me,  as  to  everyone 
else,  worked  on  the 
Briar.  By  the 
following  autumn 
almost  everybody 
had  discarded  it 
because  it  did  not 
hold  its  foliage  and 
would  not  grow ; 
but  whether  anyone 
took  the  trouble  to 


try  it  on  any  other  stock  is  a  matter  of  consider- 
able doubt. 

With  regard  to  indica  major,  I  am  very  much 
afraid  that  a  good  percentage  of  the  novelties 
received  from  some  French  growers  are  worked 
upon  this  stock,  with  the  result  that  many  a 
good  Rose  is  condemned  because  it  happens  to 
have  been  grafted  in  this  way.  I  have  seen 
suckers  of  this  stock  coming  away  from  some  of 
these  new  French  varieties,  and  it  certainly 
behoves  rosarians  to  be  careful  always  to  buy 
their  plants  from  good  houses,  and  not  to  be  led 
away  to  purchase  the  cheap  but  worthless  rubbish 
with  which  the  English  market  has  been  flooded 
of  late  years. 

Worcestershire.  Arthur  P^.  Goodwin. 
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A    NEW    YUCCA. 

ANEW  species  of  Yucca  in  the  way 
of  Y.  Whipplei  is  now  flowering 
for  the  first  time  at  Kew ;  it 
is  called  Y.  nitida.  In  The 
L  Garden,  Vol.  XXXV.,  page  561, 
there  is  an  excellent  figure  and 
full  description  of  Y.  Whipplei 
as  it  grows  in  the  gardens  along  the 
coast  of  the  Mediterranean,  where  for  many 
years  it  has  been  a  striking  and  beau- 
tiful feature,  the  climatic  conditions  there 
being  similar  to  those  of  Southern  California, 
the  home  of  Y.  Whipplei.  But  we  cannot 
grow  it  in  English  gardens,  the  damp  of  our 
winters  rather  than  the  cold  being  against  it 
in  the  open  air,  and  greenhouse  cultivation 
decidedly  disagrees  with  it.  The  discovery, 
therefore,  of  a  second  species  of  the  Hespero- 
yucca  section,  which,  whilst  possessing  at 
least  as  much  beauty  as  H.  Whipplei  is  as 
easy  to  cultivate  in  a  sunny  greenhouse  as  a 
common  Agave,  is  decidedly  good  news,  and 
we  appear  to  have  such  a  plant  in  Y.  nitida 
as  represented  by  the  beautiful  specimen  in 
the  Succulent  house  at  Kew,  which  has  been 
in  full  flower  since  mid-February. 

Y.  nitida  has  no  distinct  stem,  the  straight 
ensiform  spine-tipped  leaves  forming  a 
rosette  about  6  feet  through,  each  leaf 
measuring  3  feet  in  length  and  2  inches  in 
width  at  the  base,  narrowing  gradually  up- 
wards to  a  hard  horny  brown  tip.  The  stout 
flower-scape  is  7  feet  long,  the  upper  half 
clothed  with  numerous  branches  bearing 
from  six  to  eighteen  flowers  each,  and  grey- 
white  scarious  spine-tipped  bracts.  The 
flowers  are  star-shaped,  3  inches  across,  pale 
green  yellow,  tipped  with  violet,  the  stamens 
an  ovary  white,  whilst  the  flat  topped  bright 
green  papillate  stigma,  "emerald-like  in  a 
clear  star,"  gives  beauty  to  the  flower,  and  is 
at  the  same  time  the  principal  character 
which  separates  this  section  of  Yuccas  from 
all  the  others,  Y.  Whipplei  and  Y.  nitida 
being  the  only  two  known  to  possess  it. 
Possibly  this  new  species  may  prove  hardy, 
in  the  warmer  parts  of  the  British  Islands  at 
any  rate,  and  we  hope  the  Cornish  gardeners 
will  secure  plants  of  it,  for  we  have  never 
seen  Yuccas  anywhere  more  at  home  than 
are  some  of  the  sturdy  species  in  the  South 
West  of  England. 

COEEOPSIS    GEANTII. 

The  Coreopsis  are  popularly  known  as 
showy  North  American  herbs,  perennial  or 
annual,  the  annuals  being  pretty  summer 
flowers,  and  the  perennials  valuable  late- 
blooming  or  autumn  plants.    But  the  genus 
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is  also  represented  in  other  parts  of  the 
world,  there  being  no  less  than  a  dozen 
species  in  Tropical  Africa  alone,  some  of 
which  are  decidedly  showy.  One  of  these  is 
C.  Qrantii,  recently  introduced  from  Uganda, 
where  it  is  common  at  elevations  of  about 
5,000  feet,  flowering  in  December.  Some 
plants  of  it  were  tried  in  the  open  air  at 
Kew  last  year,  and  although  they  grew  well, 
they  showed  no  signs  of  flowering  when  the 
frost  killed  them.  Other  plants  kept  in  pots 
and  protected  from  frost  were  more  satis- 
factory, as  they  formed  compact  specimens 
2  feet  high,  with  elegant  bipinnate  leaves, 
and  in  midwinter  they  came  into  flower, 
being  at  their  best  in  February,  when  the 


the  name  of  "  Coreopsis  sp.,  shovpy,  from 
Uganda,"  but  it  is  more  than  likely  that  they 
were  tried  in  the  open  along  with  other 
Coreopsis  and  consequently  failed. 

COLOURED     PLATE. 
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A   NEW   COREOPSIS. 

photograph  reproduced  was  taken.  The 
flowers  are  fully  2  inches  across,  and  their 
colour  is  a  bright  yellow  with  a  zone  of  a 
darker  shade  on  the  lower  half.  We  have, 
therefore,  in  this  plant  a  very  useful 
acquisition  for  the  cool  house  and  con- 
servatory, which  may  be  grown  along  with 
and  treated  in  the  same  way  as  Chry- 
santhemums, to  flower  after  the  latter  are 
about  over.  Whether  this  species  is  perennial 
or  annual  we  are  not  yet  in  a  position  to 
state,  but  it  is  likely  to  produce  seeds,  and 
probably  it  can  be  propagated  from  cuttings. 
We  are  informed  that  seeds  of  this  plant 
were  distributed  from  Kew  last  year  under 


HEN  this  useful  fruit  was  first 
introduced,  about  ten  years  ago, 
many  fruit  growers  had  doubts 
as  to  its  utility,  as  they  knew 
past  experience  that  the  American 
Blackberries  were 
not  all  success- 
ful when  grown 
in  this  country. 
I  think  it  one  of 
the  best  and  most 
useful  introduc- 
tions we  have  had 
of  late  years, 
although  some 
stocks  produced 
from  seed  are 
said  not  to  fruit 
so  freely  as  those 
from  layers  or 
divisions.  The 
true  Loganberry 
fruits  very  freely, 
and  is  not  at  all 
fastidious  as  re- 
gards soil  or  posi- 
tion. 

The  plants 
well  repay  for 
feeding  in  the 
way  of  surface- 
dressings  at  this 
season.  Th  e 
Loganberry  is 
valuable  for  cook- 
ing purposes,  and, 
indeed,  for  des- 
sert by  those  who 
do  not  object  to 
a  fruit  of  slightly 
acid  flavour.  If 
treated  as  a  Rasp- 
berry it  does  not 
do  so  well.  Given 
room  it  is  a  grand 
cropper ;  the 
fruits  are  then 
large  and  well 
coloured. 

Culture. 

This  is  simple 
in  the  extreme  if 
a  few  details  are 
carried^out.  I  do  not  grow  it  in  the  same 
way  as  the  ordinary  Raspberry,  though 
the  latter  is  one  of  the  parents,  the 
Blackberry  being  the  other.  With  a  well- 
grown  Loganberry  it  is  quite  usual  for  the 
canes  to  grow  10  feet  to  15  feet  in  a  single 
season,  and  these  growthsbear  fruit  three  parts 
of  their  length.  It  may  be  treated  more  like  a 
Raspberry,  but  the  results  are  not  so  good. 
Few  plants  are  more  profitable  than  thisif  it  is 
grown  as  a  pillar  plant  or,  as  many  could  grow 
it,  over  an  archway.  We  grow  our  plants  on 
a  north  wall.  In  1900  a  dozen  plants  were 
placed  against  the  wall  about  12  feet  apart; 
now  half-a-dozen  cover  the  space.   By  growing 


on  a  wall  it  is  an  easy  matter  to  net  the  fruit, 
but  care  is  required  to  protect  the  new 
growths.  Each  year  they  spring  up  from  the 
base,  and  are  the  fruiting  wood  for  another 
season.  As  soon  as  the  fruit  is  cleared,  the  old 
canes — those  that  haveborne  fruit— are  cut  out 
and  the  new  ones  are  trained  in  to  take  their 
place.  The  stronger  they  are,  the  more  fruit 
will  be  obtained  the  next  season.  The  plants, 
unlike  the  Raspberry,  increase  yearly  in  size 
and  fruitfulness,  in  a  rich  soil. 

There  are  other  ways  of  culture  ;  for  instance, 
we  have  a  number  of  plants  on  a  high  east 
wall.  These  are  for  dessert,  and  those  on  the 
north  for  cooking  purposes.  The  fruit  is 
much  liked  in  a  preserved  condition ;  it  is  less 
sweet  than  the  Blackberry,  and,  being  so 
distinct  from  the  Raspberry,  is  much  liked  by 
many.  If  planted  like  the  Raspberry  it  is 
best  to  train  the  shoots  along  wires  or 
supports,  not.  in  an  upright  position,  but 
horizontally,  as  when  trained  along  wires  more 
room  can  be  given. 

Planting 
is  best  done  as  early  in  the  winter  as  possible, 
as  the  Loganberry  is  early  in  starting  into 
growth.  When  the  plants  are  well  established 
the  best  growths  only  at  the  base  should  be 
retained.  In  this  respect  it  difi'ers  from  the 
Raspberry,  as  the  new  growths  at  the  base 
are  close  together.  They  do  not  spread  much, 
and  when  young  are  very  tender;  rough  winds 
soon  injure  them.  Their  fruiting  season  is 
during  July,  and  on  a  cool  site  continues  into 
August.  In  the  North  they  are  at  their  best 
in  August.  The  previous  year's  growths  may 
be  shortened  back  in  the  winter  or  grown  full 
length,  according  to  space.  We  top-dress  each 
autumn,  and  give  liquid  manure  in  the 
summer  months  to  old  plants. 

The  fruit  from  which  our  coloured  drawing 
was  made  was  kindly  supplied  by  Messrs. 
William  Fell  and  Co.,  Limited,  Hexham. 
Messrs.  Fell  write  :  "  In  December,  1S96,  we 
first  imported  this  fruit  from  America,  and 
have  since  thenhad opportunities  of  inspecting 
the  Loganberry  in  fruit,  and  can  recommend 
it  as  a  really  good  introduction.  It  is  a  true 
hybrid  between  the  Red  Raspberry  and  the 
Blackberry.    It  is  perfectly  hardy." 

G.  Wythes. 


THE     FRUIT    GARDEN. 

THE  SMALL  ORCHARD. 

IN  your  issue  of  the  10th  ult.,  "  G.  H.  H.," 
although  seemingly  agreeing  in  principle  j 
with  the  suggestion  that  the  planting  of  I 
small  orchards  in  association  with  work-  ■ 
men's  cottages  in  country  districts  would 
be  a  desirable  innovation,  at  the  same 
time  throws  doubts  on  the  practicability  of  the 
scheme,  giving  as  one  reason  that  such  cottages 
give  the  owners  little  or  no  return  on  the  cost  of 
building,  and  implying  that  to  add  an  orchard 
would  be  to  place  a  further  burden  on  the  owners' 
shoulders.  Surely  this  is  what  it  would  not  do. 
Such  an  orchard,  if  planted  by  a  specialist  in 
such  work,  would  cost  but  little,  and  once 
planted,  if  well  cared  for,  would  increase  annually 
in  value  without  any  further  cost  to  the  owner 
for  at  least  twenty-five  years,  and  after  that 
would  remain  in  full  profit  for  another  twenty 
years  or  more.  Cottages  we  know  are  sometimes 
tenantless,  and  therefore  a  dead  loss  for  the  time 
being  ;  but  a  good  orchard  never,  or  seldom,  fails 
to  give  a  good  return. 

What  is  the  use  of  teaching  the  children  of 
our  workpeople  the  elementary  principles  of 
gardening    in    our  schools,   or    of    our    County 
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THE  CAPE  HYACINTH.     (OALTONIA  CANDIOANS.) 

Councils  going  to  the  expense  of  employing 
teachers  and  lecturers  throughout  most  of  our 
counties  to  teach  horticulture,  if  during  their 
manhood  the  workers,  when  settled  in  houses  of 
their  own,  are  not  to  be  afforded  an  oppor- 
tunity of  putting  their  knowledge  into  practical 
use  for  their  own  and  their  country's  benefit  ? 
The  orchard,  of  course,  would  belong  to  the 
owner  of  the  land,  and  its  value,  both  to  its 
owner  and  to  the  tenant  at  the  time  of  the 
tenant's  entry,  would  be  mutually  agreed  upon, 
and  by  most  landlords,  after  securing  moderate 
interest  for  the  capital  expended,  on  terms  favour- 
able to  the  tenant.  But  the  benefits  a  well-cropped 
garden  and  a  fruitful  orchard  would  confer  on  a 
workman  and  his  family  cannot  be  measured  alone 
by  the  return  in  cash  it  may  bring  either  to  the 
ownel:  or  to  the  tenant.  To  the  balance  on  the  right 
side  must  be  added  the  encouragement  it  would 
give  to  the  growth  of  industrious  habits  among 
the  worker  and  his  family,  besides  greatly  help- 
ing to  deepen  his  own  and  his  children's  interest 
and  attachment  to  their  surroundings,  I  am 
thankful  to  know  that  many  owners  of  land  are 
now  awakening  to  the  fact  that  no  better  asset 
in  the  way  of  improving  either  their  farms  or 
their  cottages  can  be  found  than  a  fruitful 
orchard  when  well  planted  by  those  who  under- 
stand the  work.  Owen  Thomas. 


My  experience,  as  a  landlord,  is  that  the  difficulty 
about  increasing  the  size  of  a  cottage  holding 
comes  principally  from  the  tenant  farmer.  Try 
to  arrange  with  a  farmer  to  surrender  an  acre  or 
two  of  his  land  with  a  view  to  its  being  cultivated 
by  a  labourer,  and  you  are  at  once  told  that.the 
farm  would  be  useless  without  that  particular 


piece,  and  the  only  way  then  to  obtain  it  is 
by  giving  the  farmer  notice  to  quit,  which  is  not 
reasonable.  When  a  farm  is  vacant  in  the 
ordinary  course,  the  opportunity  should  be 
taken  to  rearrange  the  acreage,  so  as  to  be  able 
to  increase  some  of  the  adjoining  small  holdings. 
As  to  the  unwillingness  of  landlords  to  bear  the 
cost  of  planting,  this,  in  my  opinion,  is  due  very 
largely  to  the  unwillingness  of  tenants  properly 
to  look  after  the  trees  when  planted,  and  I  have 
had  to  insert  a  clause  enabling  me  to  enter  and 
do  the  necessary  work  to  the  trees  if  it  is  not 
done  after  notice  given.  The  rent  should  be 
progressive,  and  not  exceed  the  grass  value  until 
the  trees  come  into  bearing,  when  a  higher  per- 
manent rent  can  gradually  be  paid.  H. 


If  the  scheme  of  the  quarter-acre  orchards  could 
be  carried  into  effect,  what  could  be  done  with 
the  produce  ?  With  only  a  few  orchards  in  each 
village,  it  is  difficult  to  dispose  of  the  produce  at 
anything  like  a  remunerative  price.  Villages 
are  often  situated  twelve  miles  or  more  from  the 
nearest  town,  with  perhaps  half  that  distance 
from  the  railway  ;  the  cost  of  transit  takes  one- 
third  of  the  profit.  It  naturally  follows  that  if 
every  cottager  had  his  fruit  orchard  the  market 
would  become  so  glutted  that  there  would  be  no 
profit  at  all.  Counteyman. 


THE    FLOWER    GARDEN. 

CARNATIONS  FOR   WINDOW-BOXES. 

CARNATIONS  are  little  used  as  plants 
for  window-boxes  in  this  country, 
yet  for  this  purpose  they  are  well 
suited,  and  on  the  Continent  are 
largely  made  use  of.  One  of  the 
German  gardening  papers  gives  an 
excellent  illustration  of  a  Carnation  plant 
on  a  window-ledge,  and  what  is  more  interest- 
ing still  is  the  fact  that  this  variety  is  of 
hanging  growth.  A  correspondent  says  he  has 
noticed  for  some  years,  on  the  window-ledges  of 
private  houses,  this  brilliant  dark  carmine-red  Car- 
nation of  true  banging  growth,  which  at  flowering 


time  presents  a  surprisingly  beautiful  appearance. 
Apparently,  he  says,  the  plants  are  from  two  to 
three  years  old,  and  often  carry  from  thirty  to 
forty  blooms.  He  goes  on  to  say  that  cuttings 
rooted  in  spring  produce  plants  that  bear  in 
October  and  November  upright  flower-stems.  If 
carefully  wintered  the  same  plants  Sower  again 
in  early  summer,  and  then  they  assume  a 
hanging  form.  Many  have  maintained  that  this 
is  the  old  Napoleon  III.,  but  the  writer  of  the 
note  says  it  is  quite  distinct.  This  Carnation  is 
offered  for  sale  under  the  name  of  Feuerkunigin 
die  Unermiidliche. 


THE  GALTONIA  (HYACINTHUS) 
CANDICANS. 
The  bulbs  of  this  handsome  plant  should  be 
planted  4  inches  deep  on  a  layer  of  sand,  placing 
them  6  inches  or  S  inches  apart  in  clumps. 
Planting  may  be  effectually  carried  out  from 
November  to  March.  In  good  soil  they  attain  a 
height  of  from  8  feet  to  4  feet,  and  are  then 
clothed  with  beautiful  white  pendulous  bells,  the 
flowering  period  being  from  June  to  August. 
The  spikes  are  excellent  for  cutting  to  fill  large 
vases,  and  may  be  associated  in  beds  or  border 
with  the  beautiful  Delphiniums  or  Salvia  patens. 
Their  full  beauty  is  then  shown  to  great  advan- 
tage. They  also  look  well  with  Gladiolus  brench- 
leyensis.  So  soon  as  the  spikes  of  the  Galtonia 
cease  to  be  attractive  the  faded  blooms  should  be 
removed  to  throw  the  vitality  of  the  plant  on 
the  bulb  for  future  display.  Increase  of  stock 
can  be  effected  by  offsets. 

Growcombe,  Taunton.  W.  A.  Smaet. 

FIELDS  OF  NARCISSI. 
WoETHiNG  is  famous  as  a  market  gardening 
centre,  more  especially  for  the  cultivation  of 
fruit  perhaps  than  of  flowers.  Grapes,  Figs, 
and.  Tomatoes  are  grown  there  in  immense 
quantities  for  the  London  market.  Narcissi, 
however,  are  also  largely  grown,  as  may  be 
judged  from  the  accompanying  illustration. 
The  bulbs  are  grown  among  fruit  trees,  and 
the  land  is  thus  made  to  yield  a  double  crop. 
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GARDENING     FOR     BEGINNERS. 


VIOLETTA  PANSIES.  — With  the 
approach  of  the  planting  season  in- 
terest in  these  charming  miniature- 
flowered  Tufted  Pansies  is  again 
revived.  Some  of  the  earlier  Violettas 
do  not  perpetuate  themselves  very 
readily,  and  for  this  reason  stock  will  always 
be  somewhat  scarce.  Those  who  already  have 
plants  in  their  garden  should,  therefore, 
make  the  most  of  them.  The  original  of  the 
type  Violetta  is  still  one  of  the  best.  This  plant 
is  very  strong,  and  new  pieces,  no  matter  how 
small  they  may  be  when  first  put  out,  develop 
into  charming  tufts  in  the  course  of  a  season. 
The  Violettas  may  now  be  had  in  blossoms  of 
the  purest  white,  creamy  white,  primrose, 
yellow,  china  blue,  deep  blue,  purple  blue,  lilac, 
and  lavender,  besides  margined  and  I  fancy 
flowers.  There  are  also  other  small-flowered 
Tufted  Pansies  which  do  not  trace  their  origin  to 
Violetta.  Their  growth  is  quite  different,  and 
not  80  tufted  as  the  true  Violettas.  The  true 
Violettas  are  obtained  by  crosses  made 
with  Tufted  Pansies  and  Viola cornuta, 
the  latter  being  used  as  the  seed-bearing 
parent.  In  this  way  we  obtain  the 
creeping  growth  peculiar  to  the  Vie 
lettas,  which  is  so  well  able  to 
withstand  the  heat  of  July  and  August. 
One  plant  that  has  given  much  pleasure 
of  late  is  a  seedling  of  our  raising, 
which  we  have  named  Cymbeline.  The 
cuttings,  inserted  quite  late  in  last 
autumn,  have  flowered  most  persis- 
tently through  the  winter.  They  are 
inserted  in  a  very  shallow  span-roofed 
frame,  and  appear  to  revel  in  the  con- 
ditions therein  provided.  The  colour 
is  a  shade  of  pale  lavender,  with  yellow 
eye,  and  the  flowers  are  rayless.  Dur- 
ing the  dull  winter  days  these  dainty 
little  flowers  are  much  appreciated. 
We  have  quite  a  number  of  interesting 
novelties  left  over  for  another  season's 
trial,  and  the  small  bowl  of  miniature 
blossoms  portrayed  in  the  accompany- 
ing illustration  will  give  some  idea  of 
thebeautiful  form  and  pleasing  character 
of  some  of  last  year's  seedling  sorts.  The 
Violettas  should,  if  possible,  be  planted 
early,  so  that  the  small  plants  may  get  well  estab- 
lished before  the  warmer  weather  sets  in.  There  is 
the  probability  that  some  would-be  growers  may 
be  disappointed  with  the  small  size  of  the  plants 
as  they  are  usually  sent  out.  The  plants  are 
certainly  very  small,  but  that,  after  all,  is  no 
real  disadvantage  so  long  as  the  small  plants  are 
well  rooted.  The  Violettas  should  be  planted 
freely  in  the  rock  garden.  These  plants  never 
fail  to  do  well  when  planted  in  soil  that  is  de6p 
and  rich D.  B.  Crane,  Highgate,  N. 

Making  New  Lavms  —  Seed  v.  Turf. — Good 
turf  is  very  expensive  and  difficult  to  obtain. 
Last  season  I  laid  down  two  lawns — one  was 
made  in  the  usual  way  with  turf,  and  the  other 
with  good,  clean  seeds  ;  and  the  lawn  that  was 
sown  down  now  compares  favourably  with  the 
other.  The  seed  lawn  cost  about  one-third 
less.  From  the  middle  of  March  to  the  second 
week  in  April  is  the  best  time  to  sow  seed  ;  but 
to  give  the  seeds  a  good  chance  the  ground  must 
be  thoroughly  cleaned  and  cultivated  some  time 
before  the  seeds  are  sown.  During  the  winter  a 
good  dressing  of  manure  should  be  given  and 
dug  in,  leaving  it  exposed  to  the  weather  till  the 
season  for  sowing  arrives ;  if  it  is  left  till 
the  first  or  second  week  in  April  it  will  give  the 
seeds  of  annual  weeds  a  chance  to  break  into 
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growth,  and  these  will  be  destroyed  during 
preparation  for  seeding.  The  surface  must,  of 
course,  be  made  perfectly  level  if  required  for 
tennis,  and  then  rolled  firm.  This  work  must  be 
done  when  the  surface  is  dry,  and  during  the 
cultivating  operations  every  perennial  weed  will 
be  rooted  out  and  removed.  The  seeds  must  be 
sown  thickly  and  evenly  distributed.  To  obtain 
a  good  lawn  in  one  season  do  not  spare  seeds  ;  a 
bushel  will  be  required  for  each  quarter  of  an 
acre  plot.  Cover  the  seeds  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
deep  with  very  rich  compost  that  has  been 
passed  through  a  builder's  screen — the  charred 
garden  refuse  which  has  been  exposed  to  a  high 
temperature — and  well  roll  down  again  when 
the  seeds  are  covered.  When  the  grass  is 
5  inches  or  6  inches  in  height  put  the  scythe  and 
broom  over  it ;  afterwards  the  machine  will  do 
the  work,  and  by  the  end  of  July  the  lawn  will 
be  ready  for  moderate  work.  A  mixture  of 
superphosphate  of  lime  and  nitrate  of  soda,  used 
at  the  rate  of  31b.  per  square  rod,  will  be  useful 
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after   the  seeds  are  up.     Such  a   lawn  will  be 
freer  from  weeds  than  when  turfed. 

The  Tamarix  for  a  Group  on  the  Lawn. — 
This  is  one  of  the  most  graceful  little  shrubs, 
stretching  out  into  the  grass  as  an  offset  from  the 
shrubbery  in  a  somewhat  closely-planted  group. 
It  grows  freely  in  most  places,  and  is  specially 
noted  as  a  seaside  plant.  There  are  several 
varieties,  but  I  like  to  see  them  kept  distinct 
when  grouping.  They  should  be  pruned  rather 
hard  back  when  the  leaves  fall  in  winter. 

The  Best  Time  to  Prune  Peaches. — In  this 
matter  the  Peach  is  somewhat  peculiar,  as 
pruning  should  be  done  when  the  young  shoots 
are  only  1  inch  or  2  inches  long.  When  the 
gardener  is  among  his  Peach  trees,  the  knife  is 
generally  in  bis  hand,  and  wherever  there  is  a 
shoot  that  is  not  required  it  should  be  removed. 
Therefore  it  may  be  safe  to  say  that  the  pruning 
of  the  Peach  is  always  going  on.  A  good  deal  of 
pruning  is  commonly  done  when  the  crop  is 
gathered  at  the  end  of  the  summer.  All  branches 
not  wanted  for  further  work  should  be  removed 
to  let  in  light  and  air  to  complete  the  ripening  of 
the  wood,  but  the  final  shortening  is  usually 
given  just  previous  to  the  annual  washing  and 
retraining.      It  is  necessary  in  Peach  pruning. 


where  branches  have  to  be  shortened,  to  cut 
back  to  a  wood-bud.  Some  varieties  do  not  pro- 
duce so  many  wood-buds,  especially  if  at  all 
lacking  in  vigour,  but  wherever  the  buds  are 
found  in  triplets  the  centre  one  will  always  be 
a  wood-bud,  and  in  that  case  the  branch  may 
safely  be  cut  back  close.  In  training  Peach  trees 
I  would  always  remove  all  old  nails  and  shreds 
^nd  use  new  material,  but  one  cannot  always  find 
time  to  carry  this  out. 

Some  Errors  in  Pruning, — Wall  trees  must,  of 
course,  be  pruned  sufficiently  to  take  advantage 
of  the  protection  afforded  by  the  wall,  and  where 
the  spurs  are  crowded  some  of  the  longest  should 
be  thinned  out ;  but  in  pruning  Peaches  scarcely 
enough  of  the  old  wood  is  removed  to  give  the 
young  shoots  which  will  bear  the  next  year's 
crop  a  chance.  It  is  this  overcrowding  which 
encourages  insect  attacks  and  produces  weakly 
growth  and  small  fruits.  Kach  young  shoot 
trained  in  now  should  have  at  least  4  inches  of 
clear  space  for  laying  in  the  young 
wood  required  for  next  season.  But  it 
is  in  the  pruning  of  pyramids  and  bush 
trees  where  over-pruning  is  so  common, 
and  this  leads  to  unfruitfulness.  Any 
tree  which  grows  freely  in  summer 
and  retains  all  its  wood  till  the  winter 
pruning,  and  which  is  then  pruned  hard 
back,  must  go  wrong.  No  tree  can  be 
profitable  which  is  treated  in  this  way. 
There  must  be  a  certain  annual  progress 
permitted,  and  the  young  wood  should 
be  thinned  in  summer  and  another  look 
round  given  when  the  leaves  have  fallen. 
This  will  keep  the  trees  in  a  healthy  and 
fertile  condition  for  many  years.  Better 
leave  a  tree  unpruned  than  to  cutaway 
all  the  growth  made  during  the  season 
without  any  regard  to  future  require- 
ments. Even  an  Oak  tree,  if  all  its 
young  growth  was  cut  back,  would  bear 
no  Acorns. 

Some  Hardy  Fuchsias. — To  my  mind 

the  best  and  hardiest  Fuchsias  for  the 

open  air  are  gracilis,   Riccartoni,  and 

robusta  ;  corallina  also  is  very  distinct 

and  free  of  growth.     I  have  had   fine 

masses  of  this   by  sheltering  the  crowns  with 

mounds  of  ashes  in  winter.    In  severe  winters  the 

growth  was  cut  down    to  the  ashes,   but  they 

grew  very  strongly  in  the  spring.      If  Fuchsias 

are  to  be  planted  out,  I  think  it  is  a  mistake  to 

start  them  in  heat,  as  the  growth  made  outside  is 

fresher  and  more  fioriferous.     A  mass  of  Fuchsias 

on  the  lawn  is  charming  in  summer. 

Sweet  Peas  sown  in  pots  early  last  month 
should  be  thinned,  leaving  only  three  or  four 
plants  in  a  pot,  which  should  now  be  placed  in 
cool  frames,  to  be  gradually  hardened  for  planting 
out  in  April.  Those  not  having  facilities  for 
raising  Peas  in  pots  should  sow  seeds  now  in  the 
open  ground  where  they  are  to  flower.  The 
ground  should  be  deeply  trenched,  using  plenty 
of  good  stable  manure.  Sow  the  seeds  in  clumps, 
and  carefully  guard  against  mice  and  birds,  as 
they  are  generally  troublesome  to  seed  sown  in 
the  open. 

Carnations  froin  Seeds. — The  rage  now  seems 
to  be  for  American  Carnations,  and'  it  might 
possibly  answer  someone's  purpose  to  introduce 
seeds  from  America.  I  have  had  some  rather 
pretty  flowers  from  French  seeds.  It  is  interest- 
ing work  raising  seedlings  from  a  good  strain 
of  any  plants,  but  the  average  seeds  one  gets  in 
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the  seed-shop  are  not  worth  growing,  as  very  few 
Carnation  growers  sell  their  best  seeds.  Perhaps 
the  wisest  plan  is  for  the  beginner  to  buy  a  few 
good  plants,  cross  them,  and  save  the  seeds.  To 
do  this  they  should  be  grown  in  pots  under  glass. 
Seeds  sown  now  in  gentle  heat,  and  the  seedlings 
grown  on  freely,  will  flower  next  year. 

Japanese  Anemoiies. — To  form  groups,  instead 
of  planting  the  crowns  with  their  thick  roots, 
choose  pieces  of  the  roots  about  the  thick- 
ness of  a  lead  pencil,  or  thinner  pieces  will  do. 
Cut  them  in  lengths  of  2  inches  or  3  inches, 
remove  3  inches  of  the  surface  soil  from  the  space 
chosen  for  the  group,  lay  the  pieces  of  root  on  the 
surface  9  inches  apart,  and  replace  the  surface 
soil.  These  will  make  nice  plants  that  will  flower 
in  the  autumn,  and  become  a  strongly-established 
colony  quicker  than  the  old  crowns. 

The  Banksia  Rose  is  very  often  rendered 
flowerless  by  injudicious  pruning.  This  Rose 
may  not  require  pruning  for  some  years  after 
planting.  So  long  as  there  is  wall  space  to  cover, 
train  the  shoots  into  the  wall ;  but  there  comes  a 
time  when  the  growths  are  too  crowded,  and  then 
pruning  may  be  necessary.  The  time  to  prune 
is  immediately  after  flowering,  thinning  out 
weakly  growth  and  removing  soft  wood  which 
is  too  weak  to  make  flowering  wood.  In  this 
way,  if  the  situation  is  a  suitable  one,  this  Rose 
will  flower  freely  every  season.  The  winter- 
flowering  Jasmine,  Pyracantha  or  Fire  Thorn, 
and  Chimonanthus  fragrans  should  be  pruned 
now  if  at  all.  Lilacs,  Philadelphus,  Ribes,  and 
all  flowering  shrubs  should  be  pruned,  if  pruning 
is  necessary,  immediately  after  flowering.  In 
most  cases  weeding  out  the  straggling  branches 
will  suffice  to  give  the  bushes  a  perfectly  natural 
shape. 

The  Netted  Ms  {I.  reticulata).— this  is  a  very 
pretty  plant  on  the  sheltered  rockery.  It  should 
be  planted  in  a  mass  in  a  sunny  position,  but 
sheltered  from  cold  winds.  In  mild  winters  it 
often  begins  to  flower  in  January.  It  is  not  par- 
ticular about  soil,  but  should  not  be  planted  in 
clay.  If  the  soil  is  clayey  the  small  plots  re- 
quired should  be  improved.  There  are  several 
varieties,  and  all  are  worth  growing.  Half-a- 
dozen  bulbs  in  a  4-inch  pot  form  an  effective 
decoration  for  the  drawing-room,  and  may  be 
planted  out  again  afterwards. 


less  fruitful  they  become.  Many  beginners,  on 
seeing  a  long,  strong  shoot  on  their  fruit  tree,  are 
almost  certain  to  out  it  back,  which  is  exactly 
what  should  not  be  done ;  it  simply  results  in 
producing  other  growths  more  vigorous  still. 
This  sort  of  shoot  never  or  rarely  bears  fruit, 
and  the  tree  will  never  bear  a  satisfactory  crop 
until  such  shoots  have  been  got  rid  of.  Instead 
of  shortening  them  they  should  be  cut  out  to  the 
base,  but  this  alone  will  not  remedy  the  evil. 
The  only  real  remedy  lies  in  root-pruning  ;  this 
is  best  carried  out  in  autumn,  but  with  trees  con- 
taining a  large  number  of  gross,  vigorous  shoots 
it  would  be  better  to  do  the  work  now  than  to 
allow  these  shoots  to  continue  unchecked.  How 
to  root-prune  has  often  been  explained  in  these 
columns,  so  that  it  is  not  necessary  now  to  go 
into  details.  Briefly,  it  may  be  said  that  a 
trench  should  be  dug  some  4  feet  or  .5  feet  away 
from  the  stem  of  the  tree,  making  it  some  2  feet 
deep ;  then  fork  away  the  soil,  working  towards 
the  tree,  and  cut  hard  back  all  the  long,  strong 
fibreless  roots  which  are  found.  These  will 
generally  be  found  to  be  going  straight  down. 
After  cutting  them  hard  back,  relay  them  in  a 
horizontal  direction  ;  then  refill  the  trench,  cover- 
ing the  roots  carefully,  and  make  the  soil  firm  as 
the  work  proceeds. 


have  known  men  who  would  consider  themselves 
good  gardeners  to  sow  a  packet  of  Lobelia  seed, 
for  instance,  in  a  10-inch  pan,  whereas  the  same 
quantity  of  seeds  would  be  sufficient  to  sow  three 
large  boxes. 

Mignonette,  ever  welcome  in  every  garden 
for  its  delightful  perfume,  will  grow  almost;  any- 
where, and  may  be  had  in  a  variety  of  colours — 
red,  white,  and  yellow.  Two  or  three  sowings 
should  be  made  at  intervals,  as  sometimes  the 
young  seedlings  are  destroyed  by  fly.  Soot  dusted 
on  the  plants  as  soon  as  they  appear  is  the  best 
remedy. 

Asters,  Marigolds,  and  Phlox  Drdmmundi 
are  some  of  the  most  valuable  annuals.  These 
may  be  sown  now  in  boxes  of  sandy  soil,  and 
placed  in  a  moderate  heat.  Sow  very  thinly  to 
avoid  the  danger  of  the  seedlings  damping  off. 
I  advise  two  sowings  of  Stocks  and  Asters  ;  now, 
and  again  in  April.  Although  artificial  heat  is 
necessary  for  the  germination  of  these  seeds,  it  is 
most  important  to  avoid  excessive  heat. 

G.  D.  Davison. 

Westwick  Oardens,  Norwich. 


TOWN  GARDENING. 
Qarnations. — The  month  of  March  is  the  bes.t 
time  in  which  to  plant  Carnations  in  the  town 
garden  ;  it  is  much  more  satisfactory  to  winter 
them  in  pots  in  a  cold  frame  than  to  have  them 
out  in  the  garden  border.  If  planted  out  now 
from  pots  they  will  quickly  start  into  growth 
and  soon  make  good  plants.  Protection  from 
sparrows  is  usually  most  necessary  in  the  town 
garden.  At  this  time  of  the  year  these  mis- 
chievous birds  soon  play  havoc  with  Carnations, 
eating  out  the  young  leaves,  and  completely 
ruining  the  plants  unless  some  measures  are 
taken  to  put  a  stop  to  their  ravages.  The  best 
plan  is  to  cover  the  plants  with  small-mesh  wire- 
netting,  but  if  this  cannot  be  done,  the  next  beat 
thing  is  to  stretch  black  thread  among  the  plants, 
or  rather  just  above  the  tips  of  the  plants.  This 
has  the  effect  of  frightening  them  away  to  some 
extent.  A  little  later  on  they  are  not  so  mis- 
chievous. Pieces  of  rag  tied  to  stakes  placed 
among  the  Carnations  also  help  to  keep  off 
sparrows.  The  bed  or  border  in  which  the  Car- 
nations are  to  be  planted  ought  to  have  been  dug 
and  manured  last  autumn ;  if  it  was  not  done 
then  it  should  be  carried  out  now,  using  well- 
decayed  manure  and  placing  it  beneath  the 
plants. 

Wall  Fruit  Trees. — The  fruit  trees  growing  on 
walls  in  town  gardens  are  invariably  pruned  far 
too  severely,  and  the  more  they  are  pruned  the 
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FLOWER    GARDEN. 

SEED-SOWING  through  this  month  and 
the  next  demands  attention.  Each 
succeeding  week  will  become  a  busier 
one  for  the  gardener.  The  embellish- 
ment of  the  flower  garden  depends  very 
largely  on  the  successful  rearing  of  the 
many  lovely  hardy  and  half-hardy  and  tender 
annuals.  I  do  not  wish  to  condemn  altogethei: 
what  are  known  as  bedding  plants,  but  I  do  claim 
that  many  of  the  hardy  annuals,  seeds  of  which 
can  be  purchased  at  trifling  cost,  sown  outside 
where  they  are  to  flower,  making  the  garden 
delightfully  gay  with  a  comparatively  small 
amount  of  labour,  are  infinitely  better  thap 
beds  of  Geraniums,  that  may  possibly  be  bright 
for  a  week  at  a  stretch,  but  are  often  spoilt  by 
rains  in  late  summer  or  have  to  be  cut  to  pieces 
to  produce  cuttings  for  another  year's  stock  at 
the  same  season.  It  is  generally  understood 
that  most  heavy  soils,  if  dug  in  the  autumn 
and  allowed  to  lie  rough  all  the  winter,  are 
rendered  friable  and  better  suited  for  seed- 
beds than  when  newly  dug,  as,  through  being 
lightly  forked  over  and  raked,  the  soil  breaks 
down  into  fine  particles,  so  that  when  the  seeds 
are  sown  the  soil  does  not  present  much  resist- 
ance to  the  delicate  roots.  Light  sandy  soils  are 
quite  the  best  and  easiest  to  deal  with  when 
forming  seed-beds,  as  they  may  be  dug  at  any 
time  except  when  extremely  wet.  No  hard-and- 
fast  rules,  can  be  laid  down  respecting  soils,  but 
as  far  as  circumstances  will  admit  it  should  be 
got  into  the  best  possible  tilth  for  seed-sowing. 
If  the  soil  is  naturally  heavy  and  cold,  it  is 
advisable  not  to  sow  seeds  too  early.  This  mis- 
take has  often  proved  fatal  to  many  seeds  sown 
when  the  ground  is  wet  and  cold. 

Hardy  Annuals. — I  advocated  sowing  a  few 
hardy  annuals  last  month  in  favoured  and  shel- 
tered gardens,  but  all  hardy  annuals  may  be  sown 
with  safety  now,  while  the  majority  of  annuals 
succeed,  and,  indeed,  are  benefited  by  being 
transplanted  from  the  seed-beds  to  their  flowering 
quarters.  A  few,  such  as  Mignonette,  Poppies, 
Lupins,  and  Larkspurs  are  best  sown  where  they 
are  intended  to  flower,  because,  being  tap-rooted, 
they  do  not  bear  transplanting  well.  In  every  case 
Sow  Seeds  Thinly,  whether  in  the  open 
garden  or  in  frames,  boxes,  pots,  or  pans,  as 
many  thousands  of  seedlings  are  practically  ruined 
by  becoming  crowded  in  their  early  stages.     I 


ORCHIDS. 

Dendroeiums. — Small  plants  of  the  deciduous 
section  of  Dandrobiuma,  such  as  D.  Sibyl,  D. 
splendidissimum  varieties,  D.  Ainsworthii,  D. 
Harold,  D.  Juno,  D.  melanodiscus,  and  others 
which  were  obtained  from  cuttings  last  season, 
are,  in  most  cases,  sending  up  new  growths,  and 
should  be  shifted  on  ;  3-inch  pots  will  be  a  suit- 
able size  in  which  to  grow  them  this  season. 
The  pot  should  be  filled  to  one-quarter  of  its 
depth  with  crocks,  and  they  should  be  potted 
moderately  firm,  but  by  no  means  hard,  in  the 
following  mixture  :  Two  parts  chopped  sphagnum 
moss  to  one  part  good  fibrous  peat  and  partially- 
decayed  Oak  leaf-soil,  with  some  finely-broken 
crock  and  coarse  silver  sand.  The  whole  should 
be  mixed  up  well  together,  and  the  plants  sur- 
faced with  chopped  sphagnum.  In  order  to 
maintain  a  succession  it  is  necessary  to  propa- 
gate some  of  each  sort  every  year,  and  the  present 
is  a  good  time  to  do  so.  As  the  specimen  plants 
pass  out  of  flower  they  will  be  benefited  by 
judicious  pruning — that  is  to  say,  any  shrivelled 
or  old  useless  pseudo-bulb  that  is  likely  to  retard 
the  progress  of  the  young  growth  should  be  cut 
away.  The  plump  unflowered  portions  of  these 
old  pseudo-bulbs  are  very  suitable  for  provid- 
ing the  cuttings.  A  satisfactory  method  is  to 
out  these  into  pieces  just  above  the  nodes,  and 
insert  a  dozen  or  more  pieces  in  pans  filled  with 
chopped  sphagnum  moss  and  coarse  silver  sand 
with  the  eye  uppermost.  They  should  then  be 
placed  in  a  hot,  moist  frame  or  a  moist  corner  in 
the  stove,  shaded  from  strong  sunshine,  and 
syringed  on  bright  days.  Wnen  the  young 
growths  begin  to  root,  they  should  be  potted 
singly  into  small  pots  in  a  mixture  of  two  parts 
chopped  sphagnum  moss  to  one  part  fibrous  peat, 
intermixed  freely  with  coarse  silver  sand.  Some 
plants  are  apt  to  produce  top  growths,  in  which 
case  they  should  be  cut  off  carefully  and  potted 
as  advised  above.  These  growths  often  develop 
into  a  bulb  about  6  inches  long  by  the  end  of  the 
season.  All  this  section  of  Dandrobiums  require 
a  hot,  moist  atmosphere  during  the  growing 
season.  A  light  position  in  the  stove  or  East 
Indian  house  suits  them  well.  For  a  few  weeks 
after  potting  water  with  care,  but  when  the  roots 
from  the  young  growths  have  taken  to  the  new 
compost,  give  water  freely  whenever  the  compost 
is  approaching  a  dryish  condition. 

Habenaria  carnea  and  H.  militaris  are  now 
producing  new  growth  from  the  crown  of  the 
tubers  which  lay  dormant  from  the  autumn  to 
the  present  time.  These  tubers  require  to  be 
examined  occasionally  during  the  resting  soason 
to  see  that  they  do  not  get  too  dry  and  shrivelled 
up.  Now  growth  has  begun,  they  should  be 
turned  out  and  repotted.  Place  about  three 
tubers  in  a  4i-inch  pot  crocked  to  about  one- 
quarter  of'  its  depth,  over  which  place  a  little 
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rough  loam,  and  pot  with  a  mixture  of  equal 
parts  fibrous  loapi  and  peat,  and  add  a  little  leaf- 
soil.  The  whole  should  be  freely  intermixed 
with  finely-broken  crock  and  coarse  silver  sand 
to  ensure  good  drainage.  They  should  be  potted 
moderately  firm,  and  the  young  growths  should 
be  level  with  the  surface.  Give  them  a  light 
position  in  the  warm  house,  and  water  carefully 
for  a  few  weeks,  but  when  they  are  growing  freely 
they  require  a  copious  supply  of  water.  On  bright 
days  spray  overhead  Odontoglossums,  Cattleyas, 
Dandrobiums,  Lcelias,  &c.,  lightly,  so  that  the 
water  will  not  lodge  in  the  growths. 

W.  H.  Page. 
Chardwar,  Bourtononthe- Water,  Oloucester. 


FRUIT    GARDEN. 

NoTS. — To  obtain  good  crops  of  Nuts  and  Filberts 
the  trees  should  be  thinned  every  year,  removing 
crowded  shoots,  so  that  light  and  air  may  reach 
all  parts  of  the  trees.  The  pruning  is  best  left 
until  the  end  of  March  ;  then  many  of  the 
branches  that  bear  male  catkins  only  can  be 
removed.  The  female  blossoms  will  also  have 
become  more  prominent,  and  any  barren  branches 
may  be  cut  out  or  shortened  back. 

Brambles  and  American  Blacebkreies. — 
The  cultivation  generally  recommended  for  Rasp- 
berries is  mostly  suitable  for  these ;  a  stout 
trellis  or  espalier  about  8  feet  high  forms  a  very 
good  means  of  training  them.  Ample  space  must 
be  allowed  in  every  direction  by  thinning  out  all 
the  weaker  shoots  and  removing  old  fruit-bearing 
wood,  tying  in  the  young  strong  growths  their 
full  length.  The  varieties  known  as  Parsley- 
leaved  and  Wilson  Junior  are  prolific  bearers, 
the  first-named  being,  perhaps,  the  hardier  of 
the  two.  In  all  ordinary  seasons  an  ample 
crop  is  assured,  even  in  the  colder  districts  of 
Scotland. 

The  Loganberry,  an  American  hybrid,  is  also 
worthy  of  a  place  in  every  garden.  It  ripens 
earlier  than  the  Bramble,  and  bears  attractive 
fruits  which  make  an  excellent  preserve.  Its 
treatment  is  the  same  as  recommended  for 
Brambles.  They  all  require  a  liberal  application 
of  manure,  either  in  the  form  of  a  mulch  of  good 
farmyard  manure  or  a  reliable  chemical  fertiliser 
at  the  present  time,  supplemented  during  the 
growing  season  with  occasional  doses  of  liquid 
manure.  Propagation  is  easily  efifected  by  means 
of  division  of  the  roots  and  by  layering. 

Easpberries.  — Young  plantations  of  these 
formed  during  the  present  season  should  have 
their  canes  cut  back  to  about  9  inches  from  the 
ground,  to  induce  the  production  of  strong  canes 
during  the  summer  that  will  ensure  a  good  crop 
of  fruit  the  second  year  after  planting. 

The  Pbach  Wall. — The  buds  are  now  swell- 
ing fast.  Assuming  that  sufficient  pruning  and 
dressing  with  an  insecticide  have  been  previously 
carried  out,  the  trees  may  now  be  secured  to  the 
wall  by  nailing  (or  tying,  if  the  walls  are  fur- 
nished with  wires),  beginning  by  securing  first 
the  main  branches  and  distributing  them  evenly 
over  the  wall.  Each  main  branch  should  radiate 
regularly  from  the  central  point  and  be  kept 
in  a  straight  line  ;  afterwards  train  in  the  younger 
shoots.  In  fastening  them,  no  more  shreds  or 
ties  than  are  absolutely  necessary  should  be 
used. 

Place  a  pad  of  cloth,  rubber,  or  leather  between 
the  branch  and  the  wall,  or  wire  where  there  is 
likely  to  be  undue  pressure.  Some  method  of 
protecting  the  trees  while  in  bloom  is  necessary. 
Boards  of  from  9  inches  to  12  inohes  broad  may 
be  fixed  to  brackets  under  the  coping  of  the  wall  ; 
poles  of  an  adequate  length  let  slightly  into 
the  ground  at  a  distance  of  4  feet  from  the  base 
of  the  wall,  and  fixed  at  the  top  to  the  edge  of 
the  coping-boards,  can  be  used  to  keep  the  pro- 
tecting material  from  coming  in  contact  with  the 
trees. 

The  most  effective  means  of  protection  is 
undoubtedly  a  scrim  or  tiA'any  shading  fixed  on 
rollers  in  the  same  manner  as  is  usually  seen  for 


shading  plant  houses.  The  blinds  should  not  be 
used  until  the  fiower-buds  have  begun  to  unfold  ; 
then  they  should  be  drawn  down  every  night 
unless  the  weather  is  mild.  When  a  sharp  frost 
has  occurred  during  the  night,  the  trees  should 
not  be  uncovered  till  the  sun  has  warmed  the 
air.  Thomas  Wilson. 

Qlamis  Castle  Gardens,  Olamis,  JV.  B. 


KITCHEN    GARDEN. 

Onions.  —  Autumn  -  sown  Onions  will  now 
require  attention  for  transplanting.  The  ground 
should  be  prepared  beforehand  with  a  liberal 
dressing  of  manure  and  well  trenched  in.  Choose 
a  fine  day  and  lightly  fork  in  a  dressing  of  soot 
five  parts,  salt  three  parts,  and  fine  bone-meal 
two  parts ;  in  forking  do  not  go  so  deep  as  to 
bring  any  manure  to  the  surface.  When  forked 
tread  firmly  all  over,  and  apply  a  wooden  rake  to 
make  the  surface  even.  The  Onions  for  trans- 
planting should  either  be  carefully  drawn  out 
with. the  hand,  or  lifted  with  a  handfork,  which 
is  the  better  plan,  as  the  roots  then  are  not 
damaged  so  much.  In  lifting,  arrange  so  as  to 
leave  the  remainder  in  the  drill  evenly,  and  thick 
enough  for  a  crop.  Plant  the  Onions  with  a 
trowel  in  rows  15  inches  apart  and  10  inches  in 
the  row  ;  do  not  plant  them  deep,  just  enough  to 
keep  them  firm  in  the  ground.  As  each  row  is 
planted  rake  over  the  ground  to  remove  any 
footmarks. 

Broad  Beans. — Beans  that  have  been  sown  in 
pots  and  properly  hardened  ofT  should  be  planted 
without  delay.  Choose  a  well-prepared  piece  of 
ground  in  a  warm  quarter.  In  planting  carefully 
disentangle  a  few  of  the  roots,  and  plant  firmly 
in  rows  about  3  feet  apart.  Protection  from 
rough  winds,  which  may  be  necessary  at  first, 
can  be  provided  by  Hazel  or  lightly-thatched 
hurdles,  and  materials  for  protection  from  frost 
should  be  at  hand,  for  though  Beans  are  fairly 
hardy,  a  sharp  frost  will  give  a  serious  check. 
Make  successional  sowings  of  Long  Pod  and 
Broad  Windsor  Beans,  inserting  the  seeds  in 
double  rows  5  inches  apart  each  way  and  4  feet 
between  each  double  row. 

Potatoes.  —  Second  early  and  mid -season 
Potatoes  can  now  be  planted.  There  are  so  many 
varieties  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  enumerate 
them  all.  Varieties  suitable  to  the  locality 
should  be  selected.  After  the  Ashleafs  I  find 
Early  Puritan  an  excellent  variety  in  this  soil, 
following  on  with  Windsor  Castle  ;  but  Duke  of 
York  and  Beauty  of  Hebron  are  good  reliable 
varieties.  The  distance  between  the  rows  should 
be  decided  by  the  variety  planted,  some  having  a 
much  bigger  haulm  than  others  ;  but,  generally 
speaking,  2  feet  6  inches  is  a  suitable  distance 
for  nearly  all  second  early  varieties.  Draw  the 
soil  up  to  any  Potato  stems  appearing  through 
the  soil,  just  enough  to  cover  them  as  protection 
from  frost. 

Tomatoes.  —  If  Tomatoes  are  required  for 
planting  out  of  doors,  a  sowing  should  be  made 
at  once.  Sow  the  seeds  thinly  in  clean,  well- 
drained  pots  or  pans,  using  a  mixture  of  loam, 
leaf-mould,  and  old  Mushroom-bed  manure.  Do 
not  make  the  soil  too  firm  in  the  pots,  cover  the 
seeds  lightly  with  fine  soil,  and  place  in  a  warm 
pit  where  there  is  a  little  bottom-heat.  Frog- 
more  Selected,  though  a  tall  grower,  does  well 
outside.  So  also  do  Sutton's  Open-air  and  Up- 
to-Date. 

General  Remarks. — Carrots  in  pits  may  be 
left  fairly  thick.  Turnips  should  be  thinned  to 
about  3  inches.  On  fine  days  lightly  fork  over 
ground  intended  for  seeds.  Dig  or  trench  the 
ground  as  it  becomes  vacant  from  Broccoli.  Stir 
the  soil  well  between  Lettuces  that  have  stood 
the  winter  out  of  doors.  A  dressing  of  soot  and 
wood  ashes  hoed  in  is  beneficial.  Seakale  thongs 
prepared  for  planting  should  be  examined,  and  if 
not  sufficiently  "callused,"  remove  to  a  warmer 
place  than  a  south  wall ;  for  instance,  in  a  sunny 
unheated  pit.  J.  Jaques. 

Bryanston  Gardens,  Blandjord. 
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RULES    FOR    CORRESPONDENTS. 

Questions  and  Ansvreps.— rA«  Editor  inUfids 
to  make  The  Garten  help/ul  to  all  readera  who  desire  assist- 
ance^  no  matter  what  the  branch  0/  gardening  may  be,  and 
loith  that  object  loUl  make  a  speciaZ  feature  of  the  *^  Ansioers 
to  Correspondents"  column.  All  communicatioTxa  should 
be  clearly  and  concisely  written  on  one  side  of  the  paper 
only,  and  addressed  to  the  Editoe  of  The  Gakden, 
to,  Tavistock  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C.  Letters  on  busi- 
ness should  be  eent  to  the  Publisher.  The  name  and 
address  of  the  sender  are  required  in  addition  to  any 
designation  he  may  desire  to  be  used  in  the  paper.  When 
more  than  one  query  is  sent,  each  should  be  on  a  separate 
piece  of  paper. 

I^egal  Points.—  We  are  prepared  to  answer  questioTis 
of  law  which  have  anything  to  do  with  the  subject  of 
gardening  aiid  forestry.  The  questions  should  be  as  dear 
as  possible.  Answers  will  be  found  in  a  separate  column 
headed  "Legal  Points." 


FLOWER  GARDEN. 

Sweet  Peas  in  Tobs  (Tapah). — The  article 
in  question  referred  to  the  use  of  the  tall-growing 
Sweet  Peas,  not  the  dwarf  ones.  We  have  not 
tried  the  latter,  but  the  former  do  splendidly 
when  grown  in  this  way.  The  tubs  we  use  are 
about  14  inches  deep  and  about  10  inohes  in 
diameter  at  the  mouth.  Smaller  tubs  than  these 
would  not  be  so  satisfactory,  because  they  would 
not  bold  sufficient  soil  to  produce  good  strong- 
flowering  plants.  Provided  the  soil  is  moist  at 
the  time  of  sowing  the  seeds,  no  water  will  be 
needed  until  the  seedlings  show  through  the  soil. 
If,  as  we  presume,  your  tubs  would  be  out  of 
doors,  the  soil  would  not  need  watering  by  hand 
for  weeks,  unless  the  weather  was  exceptionally 
dry. 

Planting  Parterre  {W.  P.  D.).  —  Your 
flower-beds  only  2  feet  wide  give  little  scope  for 
planting  for  the  summer,  and  only  quite  dwarf 
things  can  be  used.  In  the  centre  of  each  of  the 
side  beds  put  two  Grevillea  robusta,  two  Eulalia 
japonica,  two  Eulalia  japonica  zebrina,  and  two 
Fuchsias  of  the  variety  Charming.  All  these  plants 
should  be  from  20  inches  to  24  inches  in  height, 
and  would  pleasingly  break  the  formality  of  a 
quantity  of  low-growing  plants.  Two  small 
pyramid  Heliotropes  might  be  put  into  one  of 
the  centre  beds,  and  two  upright  Plumbago 
capensis  into  the  other.  Both  these  beds  should 
be  carpeted  with  blue  Lobelias  of  a  compact  form, 
and  edged  with  dwarf,  well-pinched  Sweet 
Alyssum.  The  other  beds  might  be  planted  with 
in  one  case  a  rose-coloured,  and  the  corresponding 
one  with  a  plum -coloured,  close-growing  Petunia, 
the  corresponding  pair  with  well  pegged  down 
carmine  and  pink  Verbenas.  If  annuals  from 
seed  were  preferred,  sow  Sweet  Alyssum,  white  ; 
Saponaria,  pink;  Nemophila,  blue;  and  Bartonia 
aurea,  yellow. 

Grafting  Clematis  (Viola). — Clematis  Jack- 
manii,  and,  in  fact,  all  the  various  garden 
varieties  of  Clematis,  are  generally  propagated  by 
grafting  the  young  shoots  upon  pieces  of  the 
roots  of  Clematis  Vitalba  or  C.  Viticella.  Towards 
the  end  of  February  plants  already  in  pots  are 
taken  into  a  greenhouse,  when  they  at  once  start 
into  growth,  and  as  soon  as  the  new  shoots  are 
firm  enough  grafting  can  be  begun.  Each  shoot 
will  form  more  than  one  scion,  as  the  two  opposite 
leaves  and  the  piece  of  stem  below  are  quite 
sufficient  for  one  graft.  The  string-like  fleshy 
roots  are  used  for  stocks,  each  bit  that  is 
sufficiently  stout  to  take  the  graft  being  available. 
The  lower  portion  of  the  scion  mus^  be  fashioned 
like  a  wedge  with  a  sharp  knife,  and  the  stock 
split  for  its  insertion.  The  scion  is  then  tied 
securely  in  its  place  with  coarse  darning  cotton. 
Each  must  be  potted  singly  into  a  small  pot  at 
such  a  depth  that  the  point  of  union  is  just 
covered  with  the  soil.  The  long  string-like  root 
is  twisted  around  the  pot  till  it  is  at  the  required 
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depth.  The  pots  are  then  plunged  into  a  pro- 
pagating case  with  bottom-heat.  Take  care  to 
shade  from  sunshine,  and  give  sufficient  air  to 
prevent  the  young  leaves  decaying,  but  not  enough 
to  cause  them  to  flag.  As  soon  as  the  shoots  begin 
to  grow  more  air  must  be  gradually  given.  This 
■Clematis  may  be  increased  by  layering. 

Twelve  Aotumn  -  floweeing  Chrtsanthe- 
MUMS  FOR  Outdoor  Border  {A.  M.  B). — In  the 
twelve  varieties  mentioned  in  this  reply,  we  have 
included  the  beat  we  know  for  your  purpose. 
.!None  of  them  has  what  may  be  termed  "large" 
flowers.  They  embrace  the  better  Japanese 
sorts,  with  two  or  three  charming  Pompons  and 
a  beautiful  single  variety.  The  plants  are  easily 
grown,  so  that  given  good  soil  and  an  open 
position,  where  sturdy  young  plants  can  be  planted 
in  the  early  days  of  May  next,  you  should  succeed 
•without  a  doubt.  Japanese  sorts  are  :  Nina 
Blick,  reddish  terra-cotta  ;  P'Uy,  bronze-yellow; 
'Horace  Martin,  yellow  ;  Goacher's  Crimson,  rich 
deep  crimpon  ;  Rosii,  bronze  -  terra  -  cotta  ; 
Improved  Mass6,  mauve  pink  ;  Perle  Rose,  pink; 
Crimson  MasE^,  bronze  -  chestnut ;  and  Ralph 
Curtis,  creamy  white,  sometimes  tinted  rose. 
Pompon  sorts  are  :  Veuve  Cliquot,  reddish 
bronze,  and  Mme.  Edouard  Lefort,  red  and 
yellow.  A  grand  large  flowered  single  is  Mrs. 
•Charles  H.  Curtis,  of  a  rich  crimson  colour.  The 
foregoing  is  a  selection  of  very  beautiful  varieties. 

Double  Primdla  (,Groivrr).—A  very  difficult  matter 
to  advise  on,  as  the  whole  of  the  treatment  detailed  by 
■you  seem3  so  conducive  to  the  welfare  of  this  Primula.  A 
'minimum  temperature  of  45^',  particularly  if  the  plants 
are  stood  on  an  open  bench  which  allows  of  a  free  circu- 
lation, should  not  cause  the  mischief.  We  are  inclined  to 
consider  the  pots  untluly  large,  and  should  not  advise  you 
to  give  them  such  an  extensive  shift  at  what  must  be  quite 
the  end  of  the  season.  Try  wintering  them  in  5-inch  and 
•6-inch  pots  and  we  think  a  good  deal  of  your  trouble  will 
disappear. 

Ivr  AS  A  Bordering  (Fioto).— Flower-beds  may  he 
bordered  with  Ivy  by  simply  getting  good  long  plants  and 
pegging  them  down  in  the  position  they  are  to  occupy. 
The  Irish  Ivy  quickly  makes  an  effective  edging.  Fur  a 
narrow  edging  this  method  is  decidedly  superior  to  bank- 
ing up  the  ground,  but  where  there  is  a  slope  of  consider- 
able extent  to  be  covered,  the  better  way  is  to  plant  good 
■vigorous  and  well-rooted  plants  at  the  bottom,  and  peg 
the  shoots  upwards  till  the  space  is  covered.  Ivies  are  in 
many  nurseries  kept  in  pots,  so  that  they  can  be  moved  at 
any  time  ;  still,  we  should  advise  you  to  obtain  them  now. 
Should  the  summer  prove  to  be  a  dry  one,  care  must  be 
taken  that  the  newly-planted  Ivies  do  notsuffer  from  want 
of  water. 


THE    GREENHOUSE. 

Azaleas  (K.  K.  T.). — The  best  time  to  pot 
Indian  Azileas  is  after  flowering  is  over  or  before 
new  growth  is  made.  Firm  potting  and  thorough 
drainage  are  very  important.  The  best  compost 
is  half  peat,  the  other  half  made  up  of  fibrous 
loam,  leaf-soil,  and  sand  in  equal  parts.  From 
■October  to  June  the  plants  are  kept  in  the 
greenhouse,  and  during  the  other  months  are 
placed  out  of  doors  or  in  a  cold  frame.  After 
potting  keep  the  house  closed  for  a  few  days  and 
syringe  the  plants  freely.  They  must  be  en- 
couraged to  make  good  growth  by  syringing  and 
by  closing  the  house  early,  so  as  to  create  a  warm 
and  moist  atmosphere.  As  growth  nears  com- 
pletion give  more  air  and  syringe  lens.  Gradually 
harden  off  until  by  the  end  of  Jane  the  plants 
may  be  put  in  a  cold  frame  or  out  of  doors.  In 
October  take  in  the  greenhouee  for  flowering. 

Kalanchoe  jlamhea  (Tethury). — This  is  not 
at  all  a  difficult  plant  to  cultivate,  providing  a 
few  points  are  strictly  observed.  It  may  be 
readily  raised  from  seed  sown  in  February  ;  the 
seedlings  will  flower  in  the  spring  of  the  follow- 
ing year.  The  best  mode  of  increase  is,  however, 
by  moans  of  cuttings,  as  plants  obtained  in  this 
way  flower  in  a  dwarfer  state  than  seedlings. 
Cuttings  may  be  taken  during  the  spring  and 
summer  months,  the  best  way  being  to  put  each 
cutting  singly  in  a  small  pot.  A  suitable  compost 
is  equal  parts  of  loam,  leaf-mould,  and  silver  sand. 
From  their  succulent  nature  they  must  not  be 
kept  close,  as  many  cuttings  are,  but  succeed 
best  on  a  light  shelf,  slightly  shaded.     While 


enough  water  should  be  given  to  keep  the  soil 
fairly  moist,  an  excess  must  be  guarded  against. 
When  well  rooted  they  may  be  shifted  into  pots 
ih  inches  or  .5  inches  in  diameter  ;  soil  as  before. 
When  rooted  Kalanohr  e3  should  not,  except  when 
they  are  in  flower,  be  shaded  at  all.  A  warm 
greenhouse  suits  them  best,  of  a  minimum 
winter  temperature  of  50°.  In  summer  no  arti- 
ficial heat  will  be  required  During  the  winter 
the  plants  must  be  kept  on  the  dry  side.  Kalan- 
chce  flammea  blooms,  as  a  rule,  in  late  spring  and 
the  first  half  of  the  summer. 

African  hu.^  (M.Russell  Cofcs)— The  term  Lilyis  applied 
to  so  many  different  plants,  requiting,  of  course,  different 
culture,  that  the  name  Lily  from  Cape  Town  conveys  really 
no  significance.  Among  natives  of  ihat  district  we  have 
the  Arum  Lily  (Richardia  xthiopica),  Scarborough  Lily 
(Valluta  purpurea),  and  the  Afiican  Lily  (Agapanthus 
umbellatus),  while  the  while  Trumpet  Lily  (Lilium  longi- 
florum)  is  cultivated  in  many  parts  of  South  Africa.  IE 
you  could  send  a  leaf  of  your  plant  we  could  then  in  all 
probability  identify  it  and  give  instructions  for  its  culture. 


ROSE    GARDEN. 

Transplanting  Bodded  Briars  (A.  A.) — You 
do  n-'t  say  whether  the  budded  Briars  you  desire 
to  transplant  are  standards  or  dwarfs.  As  the 
season  is  now  advanced,  we  should  advise  you  to 
allow  the  plants  to  remain  where  they  are, 
transplanting  the  Rose  plants  next  autumn.  It 
is  always  rather  risky  to  transplant  budded 
slocks,  and  when  the  work  is  done  it  should  be 
taken  in  hand  much  earlier  than  March.  Of 
course  if  you  still  desire  to  remove  them  from 
their  present  quarters  we  do  not  say  you  will 
lose  them,  only  the  growth  will  be  checked. 
Encourage  good  growth  by  cultivating  the  soil 
rouud  about  the  plants  during  this  season.  Give 
a  dressing  of  some  good  manure  at  once,  and 
lightly  tork  this  beneath  the  soil.  Keep  the 
ground  well  hoed,  and  as  the  buds  develop  into 
plants  they  should  be  staked.  No  doubt  you 
have  cut  back  the  Briars  by  this  time.  All  the 
growths  of  seedling  Briar  or  Briar  cuttings  above 
the  inserted  bud  should  be  cut  off  with  a  pair  of 
secateurs.  In  the  case  of  standard  Briars,  the 
budded  side  shoots  should  be  cut  back  to  within 
2  inches  or  3  inches  of  where  the  buds  are  inserted, 
the  portion  retained  being  removed  close  up  to 
the  bud  during  June. 

CoLOORS  OF  KOSES  {J.  W.  T.).— Victor  Hugo  (maroon 
scarlei),  Louis  van  Houtte  (maroon  crimson),  Prince 
Camille  de  Rohan  (maroon),  and  Prosper  Langier 
(scarlet). 

Spraying  Climbing  Roses  (A.  Goodwin,  Warley).— 
The  idea  of  syringing  or  spraying  climbing  Roses 
during  February  and  March  is  by  no  means  a  bad 
one.  Choose  a  day  when  there  is  but  little  wind  and 
no  likelihood  of  frost.  We  should  ourselves  prefer 
to  spray  in  the  morning,  so  tliat  the  plants  would 
be  quite  dry  by  night.  Gishurst  Compound  is  about  as 
useful  an  insecticide  for  your  purpose  as  we  could  ntme, 
because  there  is  no  trouble  in  preparing  it.  Some 
rosarians  have  considerable  faith  in  paraffin,  but  it 
requires  using  with  discretion.  A  very  good  wash  is  made 
by  boiling  half  a  pound  of  soft  snap  in  half  a  gallon  of  soft 
water,  then  add  half  a  pint  of  paralHn  ;  slir  vigirously, 
and  dilute  with  7-\  gallons  of  rain-water  to  which  has  been 
added  sulphide  of  potassium  in  the  proportion  of  :}oz. 
to  one  gallon.  We  have  never  found  this  wash  too  strong 
for  Roses  of  the  Crimson  Rambler  and  Dorothy  Perkins 
types,  but,  it  should  be  remembered  that  the  buds  and 
young  foliage  of  such  Roses  are  much  hardier  than  those  of 
some  of  the  climbing  Teas  and  Noisettes. 


KITCHEN    GARDEN. 

Sprouting  Seed  Potatoes  {Potato)  — It  is 
not  at  all  essential  in  sprouting  Potatoes  for 
planting  that  they  be  set  up  for  ,such  purpose  in 
boxes.  The  primary  reason  why  so  advised  is 
convenierce,  as  boxes  are  eas-ily  handled,  and 
if  of  proper  dimensions  may  be  used  as  baskets 
from  which  to  plant  the  tubers  direct,  thus 
saving  the  shoots  from  danger  of  breakage.  But 
assuming  that  the  position  has  ample  light,  as 
that  is  of  the  first  importance  in  securing  stout, 
sturdy  shoots  on  the  tubers,  it  matters  not 
whether  the  tubers  be  spread  out  on  shelves  or  on 
a  soil  bed  or  on  ashes  or  Cocoanut  fibre  refuse,  or 
even  on  wattle  hurdles.  If  the  tubers  whilst 
fully  exposed  to  light  are  kept  dry,  the 
sprouts  come  to  an  inch  or  so  in  length,  and  thus 


remain  till  planted.  If  soil,  sand,  ashes,  or  any 
other  material  is  placed  about  the  tubers 
and  kept  damp,  the  shoots  soon  root  into  it, 
and  rapid  growth  of  root  and  shoot  quickly 
follows. 

Uses  of  Poultry  Manure  [Enquirer)  — Your 
question  is  one  we  frequently  have  to  answer. 
By  all  means  mix  poultry  manure,  as  fast  as 
cleared  from  the  runs,  with  double  its  bulk  of 
dry  soil,  that  is  so  far  absorbent  that  it  retains 
the  full  nutritive  properties  of  the  manure.  By 
keeping  the  whole  in  a  heap  for  a  few  months 
not  only  is  there  no  waste  but  there  is  sweetening 
of  the  manure  by  the  loss  or  wide  absorption  of 
its  acidity  such  as  would  be  manifest  were  the 
manure  used  direct  to  the  soil.  Where  wood 
ashes  can  be  obtained  these  may  be  mixed  with 
the  manure  in  the  proportion  of  one-fourth,  and  as 
the  accumulating  heap  of  matter  is  turned  a 
liberal  dusting  of  soot  may  well  be  added.  If 
the  heap  be  kept  cone-shaped  it  does  not  suffer 
under  rain.  When  so  prepared  this  mixture 
may  be  applied  to  any  crops  with  good  effect,  but 
especially  to  fruii  s  and  vegetables. 

Cabbage  Lettuce  (M.  i!.).— For  the  winter  and  coming 
in  early  for  use  in  the  spring  the  Cabbage  Lettuce  can  be 
highly  recommended.  During  April  and  May  excellent 
heads  of  much  crispness  are  obtained  from  autumn  sowings 
upon  warm  south  borders. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Books  (C.  Van  der  Tcnght). — Books  likely  to  suit  your 
purpose  are;  "Book  of  Choice  Ferns,"  by  G.  .Schneider, 
£2  23.  ;  "  Ferns  for  Amateurs,"  by  G.  .Schneider,  3i.  lOd.  ; 
'*  Ferns  and  Fern  Culture,"  by  J.  Birkenhead,  1^.  3d.  ; 
"  Orchids,  their  Culture  and  Management,"  by  W.  Waison, 
£1  53.  ed.  ;  "  The  Book  of  Orchids."  by  W.  H.  White, 
gardener  to  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  23.  9d.  We  do  not  know 
of  any  work  dealing  especially  with  Palms,  but  as  an  entire 
encyclopaedia  of  plants  in  general  we  can  recommend 
"Nicholson's  Dictionary  of  Gardening,"  5  vols.,  £4  43. 

Flower  Shades  {Constant  Reader) —ShsideB  are  com- 
monly made  with  wire  frames,  the  lower  ring  of  wire 
6  inches  in  diameter,  and  an  uppur  one,  2  inches  in  diameter, 
fixed  3  inches  above  the  other  by  other  wires.  These  wires 
form  caps  when  covered  with  oiled  calico  or  thin  cardboard, 
cut  to  the  required  shape.  The  caps  are  then  fixed  on 
sticks,  and  these,  having  their  lower  points  forced  in  the 
ground,  just  shade  individual  flowers  and  protect  them 
from  rains  also.  Dahlia-growers  are  as  a  rule  content  to 
tie  caps  of  loose  muslin  over  their  flowers  to  furnish  shade, 
but  these  might  not  do  for  Roses  or  Carnations.  The  caps 
should  be  made  stout  and  be  firmly  fixed  by  means  of  wire 
on  the  frames  which  support  them.  Such  shades  can  be 
purchased  at  moderate  prices. 

Names  op  Fruit  ( Violet).—!,  Dr.  Harvey  ;  2,  Bess  Pool ; 
3,  Pear  Brllissime  d'Hiver. 

Names  or  Plants  (F.  A.  S.).—l,  Crocus  vernus  ('?); 
2,  C.  tommasinianus  (■:■).  Bulbs  should  always  be  sent  with 
Crocus  flowers  for  name,  as  without  it  is  impossible  to  be 

certain  in  closely  allied  species Somerset. — 1,  Polygala 

myrtifolia ;  2,  Senecio  Cineraria ;  3,  Santolina  Chamajcy- 
parissus  ;  4,  Pteris  serrulata  var.  ciistata  ;  5,  Asplenium 
Trichomanes  ;  6,  Euonymus  japonicus. 


LEGAL     POINTS. 

Wild  Birds  Protection  Acts  1880,  1881, 
1888,  1894,  1896,  1902,  and  1904  [A.  H.  A., 
Cornwall). — It  is  unlawful  to  kill  or  take  any 
wild  bird  between  March  1  and  August  1,  but 
this  provision  does  not  apply  to  the  owner  or 
occupier  of  any  land,  or  to  any  person  authorised 
by  him,  killing  or  taking  on  such  land  any  wild 
bird  not  included  in  the  schedule  given  below. 
It  is  also  unlawful  for  any  person  to  expose  or 
offer  for  sale,  or  to  have  in  his  possession,  after 
March  15,  any  wild  bird  recently  killed  or  taken  ; 
out  a  person  cannot  be  convicted  if  the  killing 
of  the  bird  was  lawful,  or  if  it  was  killed  in 
some  place  to  which  the  Act  does  not  extend. 
Penalty  for  any  of  the  above-mentioned  offences  : 
It  bird  included  in  schedule,  £1  per  bird  ;  if  not 
included,  reprimand,  with  costs,  for  the  first 
offence,  every  subsequent  offence,  Ss.  per  bird, 
and  costs.  The  Court  may  order  the  trap,  net, 
or  snare,  and  the  wild  bird  to  be  forfeited.  A 
person  found  offending  who  refuses  to  give  his 
name  and  address  is  liable  to  an  additional 
penalty  not  exceediog  103.  The  name  and 
address  may  be  demanded  by  any  person.  A 
Secretary  of  State  may,  on  the  representation 
of  the  County  Council,  extend  or  vary  the  close 
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time,  or  extend  the  schedule  to  other  species  of 
wild  birds,  and  may  also  prohibit  the  tiikiag  or 
destroying  ot  wild  birds'  eggs.  Penalty  for  taking 
or  destroying  eggs  contrary  to  such  an  order,  not, 
exceeding  £1  for  each  egg.  The  Court  may  order 
the  egg  to  be  forfeited.  Three  weeks  preceding 
the  commencement  of  the  period  of  the  year 
during  which  an  order  of  the  Secretary  of  State 
operates  the  council  of  the  county  to  which  such 
order  relates  must  give  public  notice  thereof.  It 
is  unlawful  to  place  upon  any  pole,  tree,  or  cairn 
of  stones  or  earth  any  spring  trap,  gin,  or  other 
similar  instrument  calculated  to  injure  any  wild 
bird  coming  into  contact  therewith.  Penalty, 
first  offence,  not  exceeding  40i.  ;  any  subsequent 
offence,  not  exceeding  £5  Ic  is  unlawful  to  kill, 
wound,  take  or  offer  for  sale  any  sand-groa?e 
killed  or  taken  in  the  United  Kingdom.  Penalty, 
not  exceeding  £1  and  costs.  Schedule  of  specially 
protected  birds  :  Amt-rican  quail,  auk,  avocet, 
bee-eater,  bittern,  boxie,  colin,  Cornish  chough, 
coulterneb,  cuckoo,  curlew,  diver,  dotterel,  dun- 
bird,  danliu,  eider  duck,  fern  owl,  fulmar,  ginnet, 
goat-sucker,  godwit,  goldfinch,  grebe,  greenshank, 
guillemot,  gull  (except  black-backed  gull),  hoopoe, 
kingfisher,  kiitewake,  lapwing,  lark,  loon,  mal- 
lard, raarrot,  merganser,  murre,  night-hawk, 
night-jar,  nightingale,  oriole,  owl,  ox  bird,  oyster 
catcher,  pewit,  petrel,  phalarope,  plover,  plovers- 
page,  pochard,  puffin,  purre,  razorbill,  redshank, 
reeve  or  rufi^,  roller,  sanderling,  sandpiper,  scout, 
sealark,  seamew,  sea  parrot,  sea  swallow,  shear- 
water, shelldrake,  shoveller,  skua,  smew,  snipe, 
solangoose,  spoonbill,  stint,  stone  curlew,  stone- 
hatch,  summer  snipe,  tarrock,  teal,  term,  thick- 
knee,  tyatey,  whaup,  whimbrel,  widgeon,  wild 
duck,  willock,  woodcock,  and  woodpecker.  In 
so  far  as  concerns  the  island  of  St.  Kilda,  the 
forked-tailed  petrel  and  St.  Kilda's  wren  are 
inserted,  and  the  fulmar,  gannet,  guillemot, 
puffin,  and  razorbill  are  omitted. 

Removal  of  Treks  and  Shrubs  by  Tenant 
{Shrzib). — The  tenant  ot  a  semi-detached  house 
is  not  entitled  to  remove  trees  and  shrubs 
planted  by  him,  but  in  most  cases  the  landlord 
raises  no  objection  unless  the  removal  causes 
damage  to  the  property.  Many  tenants  "take 
the  ball  by  the  horns  "  and  remove  small  trees 
and  shrubs.  The  penalty  is  the  value  of  the 
thingH  removed,  plus  the  damage  (if  any)  caused 
by  the  removal.  (See  "  Law  for  the  Million," 
second  edition,  under  "Fixtures.") 

Trespassing  Animals  {W.  K  ). — I  am  glad 
that  you  found  our  advice  useful  and  that  you 
won  your  action.  It  is  always  a  pleasure  to 
receive  letters  like  yours. 


SOCIETIES. 


ROYAL  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 
Floral  Committee  (March  6). 
Present  :  Mr.  W.  Uarshall  (chairman),  Messrs.  H.  B. 
May,  C.  T.  Drnery,  James  Hudsoa,  R.  W.  Wallace,  Georee 
Nichulaon.  R  Wilson  Ker,  J.  Green,  C,  J  Salter,  J.  W. 
Barr,  C.  R.  Fielder,  R.  Hooper  Pearson,  William  Howe, 
G.  Reuthe,  J.  Jennings,  H.  J.  Cutbush,  W.  Bain,  Charles 
Jeffries,  Charles  Dixon,  William  Cuthbertson,  H,  J.  Jones, 
Charles  Penraon,  Charles  E.  Shea,  E  H.  Jenttioa,  W.  J. 
James,  James  Douglas,  James  Walker,  George  Paul,  T.  W. 
Turner,  R.  C.  R.  Nevill,  and  W.  G  Baker. 

The  table  of  Cinerarias  from  Messrs.  Sutton  and  Sons, 
Reading,  gave  an  excellent  idea  of  the  perfection  to  which 
these  plants  have  been  brought.  For  bright  and  decisive 
colouring,  compactness  of  growth,  and  form  of  flower  those 
shown  could  hardly  be  surpassed.  The  blue  and  pink 
shades  were  very  beautiful.  These  model  plants  were 
barely  12  inches  high  in  the  taJlest  examples,  and  made  a 
grand  display  as  nearly  perfect  as  ib  Is  possible  to  he. 
Silver  Flora  medal. 

A  small  group  of  forced  shrubs  from  Messrs.  W.  Paul 
and  Son,  Wahham  Cross,  included  the  double  white  and 
double  red  Peaches,  together  with  the  double-flowered 
Almond,  and  others.     Silver  Banksian  medal. 

A  splendid  group  of  Cyclamen  was  shown  by  Mr.  John 
May,  St.  Margaret's,  Twickenham.  The  plants  were 
perfect.  One  variety— Excelsior— with  glowing  crimson 
velvet  flowers,  showed  to  excellent  advantage.  The  whole 
group  showed  beyond  doubt  that  the  plants  were  grown 
by  a  ma3te'--haod.     Silver-giU  Flora  medal. 

Mr.  A.  F.  Dutton,  Iver,  Bucks,  again  brought  a  very 
beautiful    exhibit    of    the    American    tree    Carnations, 


displaying  them  with  his  usual  good  taste  and  judgment. 
Christmas  Eve  anrl  Flamingo  were  best  among  intense 
scarlet  sorts,  and  such  as  Harlowarden,  Crimson  Enchan- 
tress, Mrs.  Lawson,  and  others  were  all  in  good  form. 
S'me  guud  white-flowered  kinds  were  shown.  Silver-gilt 
Banksian  medal. 

Messrs.  Birr  and  Sons,  Covent  Garden,  contributed  hoxes 
of  Alpine  aod  hardy  plants  that  included  Lenten  Roses, 
Adonis  amurensis,  Crocus  species.  Snowdrops,  many  of  the 
early  Saxifragas,  Siayrinchium  gran rli flora m,  Hepatica 
angulosa  alba,  together  with  early  Squills,  Chionodoxas, 
and  others.  A  few  vases  of  forced  Narciasus  were  also 
shown.    Silver  Bmksian  medal. 

The  Guildford  Hardy  Plant  Nursery  stagf  d  a  small  but 
bright  group  of  early  Alpines,  as  Saxif'Mga  apiculata, 
Erica  carnea,  Isopyrum  thalictroides,  Saxifraga  oppositi- 
folia  alba.  Iris  reticulata,  &c. 

Messrs.  J.  Hill  and  Sou,  Edmonton,  staged  a  fine  group 
of  ferns,  noticeable  among  which  were  Polystichum  tri- 
angulura  laxum,  very  distinct  in  its  long,  far-reaching 
fronds;  Pellea  intermedia,  Platycerium  grande,  Gymno- 
grarome  schizophylla  glorlosa,  very  elegant,  and  many 
more.     Silver-irilt  Baiiksian  medal. 

Messrs.  J.  Veil  eh  and  Sons,  Limited,  Chelsea,  had  a 
table  of  miscellaneous  planis,  among  which  the  new 
Coleua,  C.  shlrensis,  whs  seen.  Other  things  in  groups 
included  Cheirftnthus  Kewensis,  Streptosolen  Jamesouii, 
Rhodudendmn  Veitchianum  (purest  white),  Primula  Kew- 
ensis, and  Enpatorium  peliolare.     Silver  Banksian  medal. 

Mr.  G.  Mount,  Canterbury,  for  the  first  time  this  year, 
brought  some  excellent,  cut  Roses,  chiefly  Captain 
Hayward  (crimson)  and  Mrs.  J.  Laing. 

Messrs.  H.  Low  and  Co.,  Eafield,  showed  a  small  group 
of  the  Americin  Tree  Carnations  in  variety,  with  which 
were  aesociated  a  newer  type  of  English  origin,  and  of 
which  Coronal  inn,  a  full  cerise-pink,  was  well  shown, 

Messrs.  Wiilinm  Bull  and  Sons,  Chelsea,  staged  a  small 
group  of  select  P^lms,  Geonoma  acaulis  and  Phoenix 
Koebelini  being  noted  among  the  more  distinct  kinds. 

Mr.  L.  R.  Russell,  Richmond,  staged  on  the  large  concert 
platform  a  ftue  lot  of  forced  Azaleas,  Lilace,  Laburnum, 
Forsythia  suspensa,  Clematis,  D^utzia,  and  others,  the 
plants  making  a  fine  display.    Silver-gilt  Banksiaii  medal. 

Messrs.  G.  and  A.  Clark,  Limited,  Djver,  contributed  a 
rock-work  arrangement  planted  with  alpines,  together 
with  large  masses  of  coloured  Primroses,  Erica  carnea, 
Iris  reticulata,  and  huitahle  shrubs. 

Some  well-grown  Star  Cinerarias  were  shown  by  Messrs. 
Cannell  and  Sons,  Swanley,  the  plants  being  represented 
in  a  great  variety  of  colours.  The  same  firm  also  exhibited 
Zonal  Pelargoniums  iu  many  beautiful  shades.  Silver 
Banksian  medal. 

Messrs.  R.  Veitch  and  Son,  Exeter,  showed  Erica  carnea, 
Saxifraga  Elizabett;e,  and  Pruuus  Mume  fl.-pl..  all  from 
the  open  ground. 

Lachenalia  glaucina,  with  plants  of  Hippeastrum  in  three 
colours,  came  from  Lord  Rothschild,  Tring  Park,  Tring. 

The  Miaaes  Hopkins,  Mere,  Cheshire,  showed  Primruses, 
Anemones,  Erica  carnea,  Polyanthuses,  early  Saxifragas, 
Primula  denliculata.  Squills,  and  many  other  early  flowers. 

The  Cinerarias  from  Mr.  H.  B.  May  exhibited  a  choice 
strain  of  these  plants  in  many  shades  of  colour,  those  of 
blue  and  white  making  a  good  show.  The  pink  and  deep 
blue  shades  were  Tery  beautiful,  and  a  tone  approaching 
to  crushed  strawberry  appeared  the  most  distinct.  Groups 
of  Clematises  were  arranged  among  a  groundwork  of  Ferns. 
The  new  hybrid  Cape  Pelargonium  Clorinda  was  well 
shown.    Silver  Flora  medal. 

Messrs.  T.  S.  Ware,  Limited,  Feltham,  showed  a  mixed 
group  of  forced  Karcissu 5,  Primula  verticillata,  the  early 
Saxifrages,  Daphnes,  Iris  stylosa  in  variety,  Primula 
obconici.  Tree  Carnitiuus,  &c.     Bronze  Flora  medal. 

Hippeastrums,  consisting  of  some  fine  crinason  shades, 
named  Scarlet  Beauty,  Royal  Scarlet,  Crimson  Prince  and 
Crimson  Maroon,  very  floe  seedlings,  were  shown  by  A.  de 
Rothschild,  E*q.,  Halion  Gardens,  Tring.  (Mr.  R.  C. 
Sanders,  gardener.)    Silver-gilt  Flora  medal. 

Messrs.  J.  Cheal  and  Sons,  Crawley,  showed  hardy  plants 
in  boxes,  as  Saxifragas,  Primulas,  aud  other  early  flowers, 
with  shrubs,  &c. 

Mr.  Robert  Sydenham  exhibited  bulbs  grown  in  moss 
fibre,  as  D.ffodils,  Lily  of  the  Valley,  &c. 

Messrs.  George  Jackman  and  Son,  Woking,  contributed 
many  early-flowering  plants,  as  Hepaticas,  the  early 
Cyclamen,  Chionodoxa  gigantea,  Adonis  amurensis,  fl.-pl., 
very  flue,  Anemones,  Iris  slndjarensis,  and  a  lovely  lot  of 
Shortia  galacifolia.     Silver  Banksian  medal. 

Messrs.  J.  Peed  and  Sons  again  showed  alpines  in  pots, 
with  Lachenalias,  and  a  few  cut  blooms  of  Clematis. 

A  very  effective  grouping  of  Hyacinths  in  colours  on  the 
floor  was  carried  out  by  Messrs.  R.  and  G.  Cuthbert,  The 
Nurseries,  Southgate.  The  varieties  were  of  the  ordinary 
bedding  type  of  Hyacinth,  and  arranged  in  a  set  design  in 
pink,  blue,  yellow,  white,  red,  and  other  shades.  Silver- 
gilt  Flora  medal. 

Messrs.  B.  S.  Williams  and  Son,  Upper  Holloway,  staged 
Lilacs,  Heaths,  Funkias,  forced  Rhododendrons,  and  the 
like  among  rocks. 

Messrs.  William  Cutbush  and  Sons,  Highgate,  staged  a 
magnificent  group  of  forced  plants  and  shrubs,  such  as 
Azaleas,  Pyrus  Mains  Scheideckeri  (very  charming  in  bud 
and  blossom),  some  grand  masses  of  Magnolias,  together 
with  Guelder  Roses,  Cerasus  J.  H  Veitch,  Wistarias,  and 
other  plants.  This  was  a  splendid  exhibit,  demonstrating 
the  value  of  forced  shrubs  at  this  time  of  year.  Gold 
medal. 

Mr.  G.  Reuthe,  Keston,  Kent,  had  a  beautiful  assort- 
ment of  alpines  and  rock  shrubs.  The  collection  was  very 
rich  in  SAxifrnges,  of  which  probably  not  less  than  a  score 
of  dlatiuct  forma  were  seen.  Hepaticas  and  Crocuses  were 
also  charming.  Irises  aud  many  other  plants  were  noted. 
Silver  Flora  medal. 


Mr.  Maurice  Prichard,  Christchurch,  Hants,  had  a  small 
group  of  early  alpines,  in  which  Saxifraga  Elizabethrf  was 
very  charming  Irises,  Anemones,  Saxifraga  oppositl- 
folia  major,  tlie  esrly  Primulas,  together  with  Hepaticas, 
were  all  beautiful. 

Messrs.  Th  -niaa  Cripps  and  Sons,  Tunbridge  Wells, 
showed  a  good  collection  of  Accra  in  pots,  the  great  variety 
and  the  elegant  foliage  commanding  attention  at  once. 
The  group  was  of  a  moat  representative  character,  and  the 
plants  were  iu  i  he  pink  of  perfection.  Silver-gilt  Banksian 
medal. 

In  one  corner  of  the  hall  Messrs.  William  Cutbush  and 
Sons,  Highgate,  had  arranged  a  small  rock  garden,  dis- 
tinctly ornamental  in  character,  and  reflecting  the  highest 
credit  on  those  responsible  for  the  woik.  Masses  of  Iris 
reticulata,  of  white  and  purple  Saxifrages,  white  Starch 
Hyacinths,  Snowdrops,  Iris  aindjarensis,  Dsphnes,  hardy 
Heaths,  a  lovely  grouping  of  Shortia  and  Primula  cash- 
mlriana,  and  many  other  things  contributed  to  a  display 
as  beautiful  as  it  was  natural  and  well  executed. 

New  Plants. 

Carnation  Elliott's  Queen.  ^  \  large-flowered,  long- 
stemmed  vailety  ;  colour,  rosv  pink.  It  has  a  good  caljx. 
From  Mr.  H.  Elliott,  Hass'  cks.  Sussex.     Award  of  merit. 

Carnation  Nelson  Fisher.— An  American  variety  with 
deep  cerise-coloured  flowers,  a  good  aud  strong  grower. 
From  Mr.  A.  F.  Dutton,  Iver,  Bucks.     Award  of  merit. 

Freesia  Tubcrgem  —A  pretty  and  graceful  flower, 
coloured  lilac  and  white.  The  flowers  are  scented.  In 
size  and  cnhiur  this  is  a  great  advance  upon  F.  Arm- 
strongii.  It  is  the  result  of  a  cross  between  F.  refracta 
alba  and  F.  Armstrongii.  From  M.  C.  G.  Van  Tubergen, 
Haarlem.     Award  of  merit. 

Polypodhnn  phyinatodes  corymbosum. — A  very  remark- 
able variety,  the  long,  drooping  fronds  heavily  crested  aa 
in  some  Pteris.  A  large  plant  of  this  would  be  most 
effective.  From  Mr.  H.  B.  May,  Edmonton.  Award  of 
merit. 

Davallia  canaiieiisia  elegans. — Probably  one  of  the  most 
elegant  of  this  section  of  DaVHllia,  the  fronds  so  finely  cut 
as  to  represent  lacework.  A  very  pleasing  and  well- 
marked  variety.  From  Messrs.  J.  Hill  and  Son,  EdmtiUton. 
Award  of  merit. 


LIVERPOOL    HORTICULTURAL    ASSOCIATION. 

Thb  members  of  the  above  society  met  in  good  force  at 
the  Common  Hall,  Liverpool,  recently,  Mr.  W.  Mercer 
presiding,  when  Mr.  N.  F.  Barnes  of  Eiton  Hall  lectured 
on  "  Gardens,  Ancient  and  Modern,"  with  some  illustra- 
tions. The  lecturer  commenced  with  descriptions  of  the 
gardens  of  Babylon,  those  of  the  Greeks  which  were 
copied  by  the  Romans,  who  in  iheir  turn  introduced* 
girdening  to  ancient  Britain.  Subsequently  the  monks- 
took  up  the  subject  of  gnrdening,  and  many  beautiful 
examples  were  created  by  them,  and  even  during  the  long 
wars  they  continued  their  labours.  The  various  styles  of 
gardening  are  shown  by  examples  that  still  remain,  also 
by  pictures,  books,  &c.,  in  which  gardens  were  surrounded 
by  hedges  or  walls,  with  their  fish  ponds,  lakes,  formal 
terraces,  and  straight  walks.  A  selection  of  Italian  and' 
Dutch  gardens  were  illustrated,  followed  by  those  more 
familiar,  including  Hatfield  and  Holland  House,  witb 
selections  of  some  in  France.  Many  of  the  moat  famous 
gardens  in  the  country  were  referred  to.  The  illuatrationa- 
given  by  lime-light  did  much  to  interest  and  instruct,  the 
lecture  proving  one  of  the  best  given  under  the  auspices 
of  the  society.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  lecture  some 
interesting  data  were  furnished  by  Messrs  E.  F.  Hazelton 
(Knowsley),  R.  Newstead,  and  R.  Wilson  Ker  from 
personal  knowledge  and  experience.  A  vote  of  thanks 
to  Mr.  Barnes  for  his  excellent  and  valuable  lecture  was 
proposed  by  Mr.  R.  G.  Waterman,  seconded  by  Mr.  T. 
Foster,  supported  by  Mr.  J.  Stoney,  and  carried  by 
applause.   A  similar  compliment  was  paid  to  the  chairmao. 


TRADE     NOTES. 


V  alls'  Beetlecute. 
This  is  an  infallible  exterminator  of  beetles,  cockroaches, 
ants,  woodlice,  crickets,  and  other  pests  that  infest  glass- 
houses, pits,  and  frames  from  now  onwards.  When  the 
temperature  of  the  house  increases  at  this  time  of  year 
these  pests  make  their  appearance,  and  if  not  exterminated 
soon  prove  a  great  nuisance.  Vails'  Beetlecute  is  harmless 
to  domestic  animals  and  human  beings,  but  destructive  to 
these  insects.  The  latter  eagerly  eat  *'  Beetlecute,"  and 
in  a  few  hours  they  become  dried  up  without  leaving  any- 
disagreeable  odour.  Vall's  Beetlecute  miy  be  bought 
retail  everywhere.  The  proprietors  are  Vails  and  Co.^ 
12,  Little  Britain,  E.C. 

WITH'S  GARDEN  MANURES. 

WiTH's  Plant  Food,  after  several  years'  trial,  haa  been 
abundantly  proved  to  be  one  of  the  most  remarkable  and 
useful  discoveries  of  modern  times.  With's  Plant  Food, 
which  will  increase  the  crop,  save  labour,  and  offer 
economical  facilities  in  use,  must  demand  the  earnest 
consideration  of  all  practical  gardeners  and  horticulturists, 
and  commend  itself  to  their  notice.  It  has  been  used 
with  perfect  success  for  Cucumbers,  Tomatoes,  Melons, 
Marrows,  Celery,  flowering  plants,  fruit  trees,  Vines,  &c., 
and  is  equally  applicable  for  Indoor  and  outdoor  use.  It 
is  a  valuable  manure  for  Rose  treec.  Pelargoniums,  Calceo- 
larias, AzBleae,  Cinerarias,  Ac.  Full  particulars  of  this 
and  other  garden  fertilisers  may  be  had  from  With's 
Chemical  Manure  Company,  Hereford. 

***  T?i£  Yearly  Subscription  to  THE  GARDEN  is:  Inland 
68.  6d. ;  Foreign,  Ss.  9d. 
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THE     "A  B  C"     OF     ROSE 
PRUNING. 

A  S  the  time  of  year  has  arrived  when 
/\         all  interested  in  Rose  culture—and 

/    \       who  that  has  a  garden  nowadays 

/  \  is  not  so  interested-^are  beginning 
to  turn  their  thoughts  in  the 
direction  of  pruning,  I  venture  to  offer  a 
few  practical  directions  for  the  guidance  of 
those  who  may  be  pruning  their  Roses  for 
the  first  time,  or  who  have  hitherto  had  but 
little  experience  in  such  matters.  For  I  well 
know  how  many  lovers  of  their  gardens  are 
apt  to  regard  this  question  of  pruning  either 
as  a  most  difficult,  complicated,  and  mys- 
terious operation,  or  else  as  so  easy  as  to 
require  no  previous  instruction  at  all. 

It  would,  of  course,  be  impossible  for  me 
in  the  space  at  my  disposal  to  attempt  to 
teach  the  art  of  pruning  in  the  same  complete 
and  admirable  way  as  it  is  set  forth  in  the 
"Handbook  on  Pruning  Roses,"  recently 
issued  by  the  National  Rose  Society,  a  little 
book  which  I  would  strongly  advise  Rose 
pruners  of  all  classes  at  once  to  obtain.  My 
present  purpose  is  much  more  modest,  and 
that  is  to  supply  a  few  simple  hints,  which,  if 
faithfully  followed,  will  enable  any  reader  of 
The  Garden  to  prune  his  or  her  Roses  better 
than  they  are  pruned  in  more  than  half  the 
gardens  in  this  Rose-loving  country  of  ours. 

In  the  first  place,  I  should  like  to  say  that 
good  pruning  is  not  so  important  as  gaod 
planting.  Provided  Roses  have  been  properly 
planted  in  well-prepared  soil,  they  will  after- 
wards stand,  without  serious  injury,  a  great 
deal  of  ill-usage  from  the  most  inexperienced 
pruner  that  ever  handled  a  knife,  whereas  no 
amount  of  skilful  pruning  will  ever  impart  to 
badly-planted  Roses  in  poor  soil  that  vigour 
and  vitality  which  they  missed  through  being 
improperly  treated  at  the  commencement  of 
their  career.  In  order  to  give  the  beginner 
greater  confidence  in  the  recuperative  power 
of  well-planted  Roses  than  he  usually 
possesses,  and  make  him  less  afraid  of 
damaging  his  plants  by  following  even  the 
very  moderate  system  of  pruning  I  am  about 
to  advocate,  I  may  state  that,  were  a  bed  of 
such  Roses  mown  down  level  with  the 
ground  in  the  spring,  a  very  large  majority  of 
the  plants  would  produce  a  good  crop  of 
beautiful  blooms  during  the  following  summer 
and  autumn.    In  fact,  I  venture  to  say  the 


results  would  be  superior  to  those  which 
would  follow  the  efforts  of  the  novice  if  left 
entirely  to  his  own  devices  to  deal  with  a 
similar  bed. 

The  best  instrument  to  use  is  a  pruning- 
knife  with  a  keen  edge.  For  this  purpose  it 
is  advisable  to  keep  a  hone  handy,  so  that  the 
knife  may  be  sharpened  as  soon  as  the  edge 
begins  to  be  at  all  dulled  ;  otherwise  the  cuts 
made  with  it  will  not  be  as  clean  as  before, 
while  the  bark  will  be  in  danger  of  being 
torn.  With  a  really  sharp  knife  the  work  is 
not  only  more  easily,  but  also  better  and  more 
quickly  done,  which,  when  a  large  number  of 
plants  have  to  be  dealt  with,  is  a  matter  of 
no  little  importance.  To  guard  the  hands 
against  those  terrible  thorns  with  which  many 
varieties  are  so  thickly  armed,  garden  gloves 
should  be  worn  which  are  sufficiently  easy- 
fitting  to  allow  of  the  handle  of  the  knife 
being  readily  grasped.  In  order  to  complete 
the  outfit  all  that  will  be  needed  is  some  form 
of  kneeling-pad.  This  will  add  greatly  to  the 
comfort  of  the  pruner  when  dealing  with  the 
requirements  of  the  dwarf  plants.  My  own 
is  a  very  primitive  affair,  consisting  of  a  piece 
of  deal  about  half-an-inch  thick  covered  with 
sacking,  the  space  between  the  sacking  and 
the  board  being  stuffed  with  straw. 

Being  thus  equipped,  the  first  consideration 
will  be  as  to  whether  the  plants  about  to  be 
pruned  are  required  to  produce  a  small 
number  of  extra  large  flowers,  or  a  larger 
number  of  comparatively  small  ones.  If  the 
former,  the  pruner,  should  he  wish  to  become 
a  successful  exhibitor,  will  have  to  harden 
his  heart  and  ruthlessly  cut  down  to  within 
aboute  inches  of  the  ground  all  the  best  shoots, 
after  having  previously  removed  all  the  old, 
sappy,  and  twiggy  growths.  To  treat  fine- 
looking  Rose  plants  after  this  fashion  always 
seems  to  the  neophyte  little  short  of  destroy- 
ing them  altogether ;  whereas,  on  the 
contrary,  the  result  will  be  that  such  .plants 
will,  as  the  summer  comes  on,  throw  up  shoots 
of  greater  vigour  than  if  they  had  been  less 
severely  decapitated.  In  order  to  give  some 
idea  as  to  the  bare  appearance  of  an  exhibitor's 
garden  directly  after  the  Roses  are  pruned,  I 
may  state  that  more  than  once  I  have  been 
asked  by  visitors,  when  looking  at  my  Rose 
beds  at  that  season,  why  I  grow  so  much 
Asparagus. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  plants  be  intended 
for   the  decoration  of   the    garden    or  the 


production  of  a  large  number  of  cut  flowers— 
and  it  is  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  have  that 
wish,  and  not  for  exhibitors,  that  I  am  now 
writing — the  treatment  need  not  be  anything 
like  as  severe. 

For  our  present  purpose  Roses  may  be 
divided    into   four  classes — 1,    dwarfs    and 
standards ;     2,    climbers ;    3,   newly-planted 
Roses ;   4,  the  Austrian  Briars  and  Scotch 
Roses.     First,  as  to  the  dwarf,  or  bush  Rosea 
as  they  are  sometimes  called.    It  will  be  well 
to  commence  operations  by  removing  all  the 
dead  wood,  next  the  soft  and  sappy  shoots 
(those  which  when  cut  are  found  to  consist 
almost  entirely  of  pith),  then  most  of  the 
small  twiggy  growths,  and,  lastly,  some  of  the 
better  shoots  where  they  have  become  too 
crowded.      This  process  is   called  thinning 
out  the  plants,  and  nearly  every  one  of  them 
will  require  to  have  some  branches  removed. 
In  doing  this  each  shoot  should  be  cut  clean 
out  either  to  the  base  of  the  plant  or  to 
where  it  springs  from  an  older  shoot,  as  the 
case  may  be.    If  the  thinning  be  properly 
done,  none  but  the  sound,  strong,  and  well 
ripened  (firm  woody  shoots)  will  afterwards 
remain,  together  with  a  few  older  and  less 
vigorous  ones.    The  idea  kept  in  view  should 
be  to  have  a  moderate  number  of  shoots  as 
far    as    possible    equally    distributed    over 
the  plant,  and  nowhere  crowded  together, 
and  to  leave  the  centre  rather  more  open 
than  the  sides.    If  the  plant  under  treatment 
be  an  old  and  vigorous  one  which  has  not 
been  properly  pruned  in  the  past,  a  number 
of  shoots  may  have  to  be  cut  out  in  order  to 
bring  it  into  proper  form  and  to  allow  of  the 
admission  of  light  and  air  to  the  middle  of 
it.     On  the  other  hand,  a  young  plant  of 
small  growth  may  require  the  removal  of 
scarcely  any  shoots  at  all.    These  two  types 
may  be  regarded  as  representing    the  two 
extremes  of  the  various  kinds  of  Roses  that 
will  have  to  be  treated.    I  have  dwelt  rather 
fully  upon  this  thinning  out  process,  as  it  is 
the  one  most  often  neglected  in   ordinary 
gardens,  and  yet  it  is  far  more  important 
than  shortening  the  shoots  which  are  allowed 
to  remain,  which  may  be  styled  the  pruning 
proper. 

In  order  to  make  this  pruning  proper  aa 
simple  as  possible,  I  would  advise  that  the 
shoots  which  remain  on  the  plant,  after  all 
the  useless  and  crowded  growths  have  been 
cut  clean  away,  be  shortened   back   about 
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half  their  length,  whether  they  come  from 
the  base  of  the  plant  or  from  another  shoot. 
In  doing  this  care  should  be  taken  to  make 
each  cut  just  above  a  dormant  leaf-bud,  a 
more  forward  bud,  or  a  young  leafy  shoot,  as 
may  happen.  Of  course  these  examples  are 
only  different  stages  of  the  same  thing. 
First  we  have  the  dormant  bud  ;  then,  when 
that  begins  to  grow,  the  more  forward  bud  ; 
after  that  young  leaves  appear,  and  ultimately 
a  young  shoot.  In  a  season  like  the  present, 
when  the  plants  are  in  some  cases  covered 
with  young  leaves,  it  may  seem  undesirable 
to  cut  out  so  many  shoots  as  has  been  here 
in  some  cases  recommended,  and  to  shorten 
back  others,  thus  entailing  the  removal  of 
still  more  leafy  shoots.  But  it  is  really  for 
the  benefit  of  the  plants  they  should  be  so 
treated. 

If  the  previous  instructions  have  been  made 
sufficiently  clear,  there  will  be  no  difficulty 
in  dealing  with  the  standard  Koses,  as  they 
virtually  require  the  same  treatment  as  the 
dwarf  plants  ;  that  is  to  say,  all  useless  and 
crowded  shoots  should  be  removed,  and  those 
which  are  allowed  to  remain  cut  back  half 
their  length. 

Climbing  Koses,  on  the  other  hand,  require 
to  be  dealt  with  somewhat  differently.  The 
decayed  wood  should  be  taken  out,  while  a 
few  of  the  older  shoots  may  be  also  removed 
to  make  room  for  the  long  and  vigorous 
young  growths,  which  should  be  tied  in  to 
fill  the  gaps  thus  made.  Beyond  this  no 
further  thinning  out  will  in  most  cases  be 
necessary.  As  to  the  pruning  proper  little, 
if  any,  will  be  required,  except,  perhaps,  to 
shorten  back  here  and  there  any  straggling 
branches  which  may  be  in  the  way. 

Roses  planted  during  the  previous  autumn 
or  winter,  or  in  the  early  spring,  also  require 
special  treatment.  In  this  case  the  method 
that  should  be  adopted  is  extremely  simple. 
If  there  be  any  decayed  shoots  they  should, 
of  course,  be  removed,  and  all  the  rest  cut 
down  to  within  6  inches  of  the  ground. 
Newly-planted  climbing  Eoses  may  be  left  a 
little  longer,  but  even  with  these  severe 
pruning  will  be  found  to  answer  best  in  the 
end.  If  desired  one  or  two  of  the  strongest 
shoots  of  these  climbers  may  be  left  2  feet 
long,  but  not  more.  The  reason  for  such 
extreme  measures  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
plants  have  as  yet  obtained  but  imperfect 
roothold  of  the  soil,  so  that  the  less  they 
are  given  to  do  the  first  year  the  better  for 
their  future  welfare. 

All  Roses  usually  grown  in  gardens  may  be 
pruned  as  above  directed,  except  the  Austrian 
Briars,  such  as  Persian  Yellow  and  Austrian 
Copper,  and  also  the  bushy  little  Scotch 
Roses,  which  are  best  left  without  any  pruning 
at  all. 

As  to  the  time  when  pruning  should  be 
done,  for  ordinary  gardens  I  always  recom- 
mend the  end  of  March  or  beginning  of  April 
as  being,  all  things  considered,  the  best. 

Edward  Mawley,  V.M.H. 
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Blub  Primeosbs. 
We  are  reminded  o£  the  time  of  Primroses  by 
a  gathering  of  flowers  of  the  blue  variety  from 
Mr.  W.  A.  Watte,  Bronwylfa,  St.  Asaph.  The 
colour  is  very  deep  and  rich,  but  most  note- 
worthy are  the  fine  size  and  shape  of  the 
flowers.  Mr.  Watts  has  evidently  a  good  variety, 
though  we  cannot  describe  the  colour  as  blue.  A 
true  blue  Primrose  has  still  to  be  raised. 


Stab  Primulas. 
From  The  Firs,  Worting,  Basingstoke,  Messrs. 
C.  Brooks  and  Co.  have  sent  a  selection  of 
varieties  of  the  Star  Primula  (P.  stellata).  A 
considerable  variety  of  colouring  is  represented. 
Among  them  are  Blue  Star  Improved,  Salmon 
Queen,  Yellow  Star  (yellow  and  white),  White 
Star  Improved,  Crimson  Gem,  Crimson  Star,  and 
others.  Messrs.  Brooks  write  that  they  have  "  a 
new  colour  in  Chinese  Primulas  ;  the  variety  is  a 
sport  from  Crimson  King,  and  its  colouring 
reminds  one  of  that  of  Fortune's  Yellow  Rose." 


Webb's  Cinerarias. 
Messrs.  Webb  anrl  Sons,  Wordsley,  Stourbridge, 
have  sent  us  blooms  of  their  Superb  strain  of 
Cineraria.  They  are  large  and  most  richly 
coloured  ;  the  purples,  blues,  blue  and  white,  and 
crimsons  are  very  handsome  flowers.  Messrs. 
Webb's  strain  of  Cinerarias  is  undoubtedly  an 
excellent  one. 

Two-year-old  Cyclamens. 
From  Bryntirion  Gardens,  Bersham,  Wrexham, 
Mr.  Frank  Owen  sends  some  unusually  fine 
Cyclamen.  The  blooms  are  large,  of  good  sub- 
stance, and  clear  colouring,  while  the  foliage  is 
vigorous  and  handsome.  Mr.  Owen  writes  :  "In 
The  Garden,  of  the  3rd  inst,  "I  was  pleased  to  see 
that  Mr.  Cox  agrees  with  growing  Cyclamen  the 
second  year.  I  enclose  a  few  blooms  taken  from 
our  plants  which  have  been  grown  for  two  years. 
We  have  plants  with  thirty  to  forty  perfect 
flowers  on  each,  and  they  were  grown  in  the 
way  indicated  by  Mr.  Cox,  with  the  exception 
that  instead  of  being  rested  in  a  cold  frame  they 
were  thoroughly  baked  on  shelves  in  a  green- 
house. I  am  sure  readers  cannot  do  better 
than  flower  their  Cyclamen  a  second  year.  They 
will  be  rewarded  with  a  good  show  of  blooms." 


NOTES   OF   THE   WEEK. 


FORTHCOMING    EVENTS. 

March  28. — Liverpool  Horticultural  Associa- 
tion's Show  (two  days). 

April  3. — Royal  Horticultural  Society's  Exhi- 
bition and  Meeting ;  Cornwall  Dafibdil  Show 
(two  days) ;  Brighton  Spring  Show  (two  days). 

April  4. — Shrewsbury  and  Dublin  (two  days) 
Spring  Shows ;  Sheffield  and  Lewes  Horticul- 
tural Societies'  Meetings. 

April  10.— Devon  Daffodil  Show  (two  days). 

April  11.— York  Florists'  Spring  Show. 


Royal  Horticultural  Society's 
Scientific  Committee.— At  a  meeting 
on  Tuesday  last,  the  20 ch  inst.,  Mr.  Charles  C. 
Hurst  gave  a  simple  statement  of  the  Mendelian 
Laws  of  Inheritance  before  the  scientific  com- 
mittee of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society.  Mr. 
Hurst  illustrated  his  remarks  by  means  of 
specimens,  and  showed  how  the  laws  affect  the 
practice  of  hybridisation.  There  was  a  good 
attendance  to  hear  of  the  rapid  strides  recently 
made  in  the  knowledge  of  one  of  the  laws  of 
inheritance,  knowledge  which  bids  fair  to  be  not 
only  of  great  scientific  value,  but  also  of  consider- 
able practical  utility  to  all  breeders  of  plants  and 
animals. 

Experiments  with  Potatoes  In 
Scotland. — The  Scottish  Colleges  of  Agricul- 
ture are  proceeding  upon  systematic  lines  with  a 
valuable  series  of  experiments  with  Potatoes, 
testing  the  difference  between  sprouted  and  non- 
sprouted  Potatoes  as  regards  the  increase  of  crop, 
and  comparing  the  qualities  and  quantities  of 
the  crops  produced  by  different  varieties.  The 
results  of  the  first  are  recorded  in  pamphlets 
issued  by  the  Edinburgh  and  East  of  Scotland 
College  and  the  North  of  Scotland  College  in 
Aberdeen.  The  results  in  both  cases  are  decidedly 
in  favour  of   the  boxed   Potatoes,   the  increase 


being  as  much  as  from  lOcwt.  to  more  than 
44  tons  per  acre.  The  Edinburgh  and  East  of 
Scotland  College's  experimental  trials  of  thirteen 
varieties  show  that  on  the  five  farms  The  Factor, 
Pink  Blossom,  and  Up-to-Date  gave  the  best 
results  of  the  main  crop  varieties  in  yield,  but 
that  Langworthy  gave  the  best  quality.  King 
Edward  VII.  was  the  best  cropper  and  the  best 
disease-resister  of  the  second  earlies. 

Greenwich  Park. — At  a  recent  meeting 
of  the  Ratepayers'  Association  a  well-deserved 
compliment  was  paid  to  Mr.  W.  Marlow,  the 
superintendent  of  Greenwich  Park,  a  resolution 
being  passed  recording  appreciation  of  bis  public 
service  in  regard  to  the  beautifying  of  the  park 
so  loved  by  Londoners. 

Some  forthcoming  flower  shows. 

The  exhibition  of  the  Glamorgan  Daffodil  and 
Spring  Flower  Society  will  be  held  in  the  Gwyn 
Hall,  Neath,  on  April  10.  The  hon.  secretary  is 
Miss  Enid  Williams,  Miekin  Manor,  Pontyclun. 
The  Croydon  Horticultural  Society  will  hold  their 
thirty-ninth  summer  show  in  the  grounds  of 
Brickwood  House,  Addiscombe  Road  (by  permis- 
sion of  Percy  J.  Roid,  Esq.),  on  Wednesday, 
July  4.  Mr.  A.  C.  Roffey,  St.  Andrew's  Villa, 
55,  Church  Road,  is  secretary. 

Notes   from   Baden-Baden.— Cory- 

dalis  densiflora  is  now  conspicuous  among 
early  spring-flowering  plants.  Each  bulb  pro- 
duces a  tuft  of  fresh  green,  slightly  glaucous 
leaves  and  one  or  two  dense  spikes  of  a  lilac-rose 
colour.  It  is  extremely  hardy,  stands  any  change 
of  weather,  and  always  looks  fresh  and  charming. 
Among  Chionodoxas  delightful  colour  varieties 
occur — pure  white,  rose,  and  deep  blue — amabilis 
(white,  with  a  shade  of  rose)  being  quite  lovely. 
Aspasia  is  a  fine  variety  of  Iris  reticulata,  colour 
very  deep,  and  the  flowers  are  the  largest  of  this 
group. — Max  Leichtlin,  Baden- Badtn. 

"  Irish  Gardening."— This  is  the  title 
of  a  new  monthly  educational  journal  devoted  to 
the  advancement  of  horticulture  in  Ireland,  and 
published  at  13,  Fleet  Street,  Dublin.  For  some 
time  Ireland  has  been  without  a  gardening  paper 
of  its  own,  so  that  this  new  journal  ought  to  have 
a  warm  welcome.  This  it  certainly  deserves  if 
one  may  form  an  opinion  of  its  merits  from  the 
first  number.  The  contents  are  varied,  interest- 
ing, and  practical.  Mr.  F,  W.  Moore  writes 
upon  the  present  condition  of  horticulture  in 
Ireland,  Professor  James  Wilson  compares 
English  and  Irish  types  of  Potatoes,  Mr. 
Bowers  contributes  notes  upon  "  How  to  Identify 
Apples,"  and  Dr.  O'Donel  Browne  has  the  care  of 
the  page  devoted  to  Roses. 

Cardiff  and  County  Horticul- 
tural Society. — The  annual  flower  show 
will  be  held  in  the  Sophia  Gardens,  Cardiff,  on 
Wednesday  and  Thursday,  July  25  and  26,  1906. 
Full  particulars  mav  be  had  from  the  secretary, 
Mr.  Harry  Gillett,  66,  Woodville  Road,  Cardiff. 

"The  Horticultural  Note  Book." 
This  is  the  title  of  a  very  useful  book  by  Mr. 
J.  C.  Newsham,  head-master  and  manager  of  the 
Hampshire  County  Council  Agricultural  and 
Horticultural  School.  It  is  a  manual  of  practical 
rules,  data,  and  tables  for  students  and  gardeners. 
The  mass  of  accurate  information  contained  in  the 
400  pages,  and  the  excellent  diagrams  interspersed 
throughout  the  text,  make  this  book  a  most 
valuable  work  of  ready  reference,  and  particu- 
larly for  young  gardeners  and  students  who 
cannot  afford  large  and  more  expensive  books. 
The  items  are  so  numerous  that  we  can  make  no 
attempt  to  refer  to  them  individually.  There 
are  chapters  upon  land  measuring,  soils,  hedges, 
fruit  culture,  propagation,  manures,  flower  cul- 
ture, vegetable  culture,  trees  and  shrubs,  &c. 
"The  Horticultural  Note  Book  '  is  one  of  the 
most  useful  gardening  books  we  bare  seen.  The 
lists  of  fruits,  flowers,  and  vegetables,  as  well  as 
the  concise  cultural  directions,  will  be  found  most 
helpful.  It  is  published  by  Crosby,  Lockwood, 
and  Son,  7,  Stationers'  Hall  Court,  "E.G. 
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Royal  Botanic  Society  of  Lon- 
don,— Her  Royal  Highness  Princess  Alexander 
of  Teck  has  kindly  consented  to  open  the  Great 
Horticultural  Exhibition,  to  take  place  in  the 
gardens  of  the  society  on  Wednesday,  June  13. 

"  The  Daffodil  Annual."— I  trust  that 
the  suggestion  of  a  Daffodil  annual  will  soon 
become  an  accomplished  fact.  The  number  of 
questions  that  I  am  asked  from  time  to  time 
concerning  Daffodils  show  how  much  such  a 
periodical  is  needed." — Thomas  Buncombe,  N. 
Dei'on. 

"  Country  in  Town  "  Exhibition.— 

The  object  of  the  exhibition  proposed  to  be  opened 
in  the  Whitechapel  Art  Gallery  during  the 
summer  of  1906  is  to  show  East  Londoners  what 
can  be  done  to  bring  into  the  neighbourhood 
something  of  the  beauty,  freshness,  and  inspiration 
of  Nature.  The  exhibition  will  contain  :  1.  Living 
Things ;  2  Pictures  and  Models  ;  3.  Materials 
and  Appliances.  Living  things  include  plants 
which  have  been  grown  in  London  ;  plants  which 
have  been  grown  in  London  schools ;  plants, 
suggested  by  experts,  which  might  be  grown  in 
London.  There  will  be  pictures 
and  models  of  parks  and  open 
spaces,  playgrounds,  children's  gar- 
dens in  London  and  other  cities, 
town  gardens,  London  back  gardens, 
&c.  The  materials  and  appliances 
comprise  specimens  of  soils  and 
suitable  methods  of  planting  for 
London,  window-boxes,  fern-oases 
and  hives.  Prizes  may  be  offered 
for  window- boxes  in  situ  in  crowded 
neighbourhoods,  and  for  arrange- 
ments of  cut  flowers.  Nurserymen 
will  be  asked  to  make  displays  of 
flowers.  A  committee  was  formed 
last  year,  but  not  early  enough  to 
complete  the  preparations  for  an 
exhibition  in  the  summer  of  1905. 
The  committee  is  being  recon- 
structed, and  in  the  meantime  offers 
of  co-operation  and  suggestions 
will  be  received  by  Canon  and  Mrs. 
Barnett,  Toynbee  Hall,  White- 
chapel, E. 

The  double  white  Col- 
Chicum. — Tne  illustration  repre- 
sents a  well-established  group  of 
the  double  white  Colchicum  autum- 
nale,  growing  at  the  foot  of  an  old 
rockery  where  the  soil  never  becomes 
very  dry.  The  plant  does  not 
appear  to  be  particular  as  to  soil, 
but  it  dislikes  exposure,  drought, 
and  disturbance.  Our  forefathers 
miscalled  it  autumn  Crocus,  ignoring 
at  once  both  genus  and  family,  and 
confounding  ii  wiih  another  tribe  of 
bulbous  plants,  many  of  which  also  flower  in 
autumn,  and  are  equally  beautiful  but  entirely 
dffjrent. — T.  B.  Hart,  Woodside,  Howth. 

School  teachers  examination.— 

The  Royal  Horticultural  Society  will  hold  an 
examination  in  cottage  and  allotment  gardening 
on  Wednesday,  April  11.  This  examination  is 
intended  for,  and  will  be  confined  to,  elementary 
and  technical  school  teachers.  Teachers  and 
assistants  desiring  to  sit  for  the  examination 
should  apply  at  once  for  a  copy  of  the  syllabus  to 
the  Secretary,  Royal  Horiioultural  Sjciety, 
Vincent  Square,  S  W. 

W^illiamson  Park  at  Lancaster 

possesses  natural  charms  which  mike  ic  attrac- 
tive to  thousands  of  visitors  who  migrate  to 
Morecambe  during  the  summer.  Mr.  Thornton 
and  his  staff  keep  the  grounds  in  excellent  order. 
The  park  is  endowed  by  Lord  Ashton,  and  costs 
the  town  nothing.  His  lordship  has  recently 
made  magnificent  gifts,  which  will  add  to  the 
beauty  of  the  park.  Mr.  Balcher,  R.A.,  has 
designed  at  the  cost  of  £30,000  an  ornamental 
structure,  the  model  of  which  will  probably  be 


seen  at  the  next  Academy,  and  th«  work  is  now 
in  progress.  When  completed  from  the  balconies 
there  will  be  wonderful  facilities  for  viewing  the 
delightful  landscape,  with  Morecambe  Bay  and 
the  Lake  Mountains  before  one.  The  wooden 
bridge  across  the  lake  has  been  replaced  by  a 
handsome  stone  bridge,  and  the  old  wooden 
shelters  have  also  been   changed   to  permanent 


THE  KITCHEN   GARDEN. 

PREPAEING    AND    PLANTING 
POTATOES. 

BREAK  down  the  soil  with  an  old  four- 
tined  fork,  bent  in  the  shape  of  a  hoe, 
with  a  long   handle.      Select  a  dry 
I     day  for  the  work.     In  making  drills 
'     another  tool  is  necessary,  viz.,  a  hoe- 
shaped  trowel  with  a   long    handle ; 
this  is  much  better  than  a  dibber,  and  the  drills 
can  be  made  more  quickly  than  with  a  spade. 


seed,  and  have  large  buildings  erected  for  storing. 
No  heat  should  be  applied,  the  aim  being  to 
retain  the  first  shoots  that  grow,  instead  of 
breaking  them  off,  which  is  usually  done.  In  an 
airy  place,  with  light,  the  sprouts  become  sturdy, 
and  by  this  method  there  is  no  need  to  plant  on 
a  given  date,  as  they  keep  advancing  slowly, 
although  not  planted.  Shallow  trays  will  be 
needed,  and  the  tubers  should  be  placed  in  these 
with  the  eyes  upwards.  It  is  surprising  how 
much  of  this  work  a  man  can  do  on  a  wet 
day,  and  the  trays  for  small  quantities  can  be 
made  from  old  packing-cases. 

Ditton  Hill,  Surbiton.  G.  Waller. 


A    NEW    "VEGETABLE." 

The  Daily  Mail  of  the  28th  ult.  contained  the 
following  particulars  of  the  Latest  Vegetable : 
"  Quite  the  latest  addition  to  the  already  com- 
prehensive range  of  vegetables  which  now  grace 
the  tables  of  the  gastronomical  cognoscenti  is 
Lava,  pronounced  '  Lay-va,'  and  served  hot  with 
roast  mutton,  instead  of,  or  in  addition  to,  the 
time-honoured  Red  Currant  jelly.     Lava,  when 


THE   DOnBLE   WHITE  COLCHICOM   (o    AUTOMNALB  FL  -PL  ). 


The  drills  should  be  from  2  feet  to  3  ftet  wide, 
and  12  inches  to  18  inches  from  plant  to  plant, 
according  to  variety.  One  of  the  causes  of 
disease  is  overcrowding,  and  it  is  found  that 
more  Potatoes  are  obtained  from  wide  than 
close' planting.  Manure  should  be  used  in  a 
half-rotten  state  when  digging,  and  if  a  fair 
quantity  is  given,  and  the  soil  well  worked,  very 
little  further  will  be  needed.  A  dressing  of  soot 
once  or  twice  may  be  applied  with  advantage, 
stimulating  the  crop  and  checking  disease. 
When  this  or  other  crops  are  growing  the  hoe 
cannot  be  used  too  often,  as  this  checks  weeds 
and  purifies  the  soil.  Eirthing  used  to  be  done 
by  leaving  a  gully  to  catch  the  water  for  the 
plants,  but  the  up-to-date  grower  has  found  that 
it  is  better  to  draw  the  earth  to  the  stems  as  close 
as  possible. 

The  value  of  sprouting  Potatoes  has  been 
proved'  over  and  over  again,  and  yet  how  many 
are  there  who  neglect  it?  The  yield  over  those  not 
sprouted  is  sufficient  for  anyone,  and  by  getting 
the  tubers  forward  the  crop  matures  earlier,  and 
is,  consequently,  freer  from  disease.  Some  large 
growers  are  adopting  the  method  of  sprouting 


served,  looks  like  Spinach,  save  that  the  rich 
emerald  tint  of  Spinach  is  replaced  by  a  mingled 
deep  green  and  amber,  a  dark  neutral  shade,  like 
the  corner  of  a  Rembrandt  canvas.  To  the 
palate  Lava  brings  a  subtle  commingling  of 
pleasant  salinity  as  of  marinated  fish,  and  a 
delicate  hint  of  the  sub-acid  of  lime  or  lemon — a 
lingering  honne  bouche  that  produces  a  desire  for 
further  acquaintance.  Lava  is  a  marine  legume, 
and  is  found  among  the  wild  rocks  of  Scotland's 
iron-bound  coast.  It  grows  there  at  the  water's 
edge  in  long  wavy  fronds,  and  when  in  the  sea 
displays  a  brilliancy  of  beryl  and  ruby.  It  is 
purveyed  by  the  fishmongers,  by  whom  it  is  put 
through  a  course  of  maceration  in  weak  brine. 
When  served  from  the  hands  of  a  chef  Lava  is 
flavoured  with  lemon.  Gourmets  welcome  Lava 
as  a  highly  palatable  and  yery  nutritious  recruit 
to  the  table,  and  physicians  classify  it  as  a 
valuable  diuretic.''  There  is  nothing  new  in  this. 
The  common  British  seaweed,  known  as  Laver 
(Porphyra  vulgaris),  has  long  been  used  as  food  in 
someparts  of  this  country,  and  is,  or  was,  sold  in 
the  Swansea  market  for  making  a  kind  of  bread. 
It  is  also  used  as  food  in  Japan  under  the  name 
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of  Nori.  Many  kinds  of  seaweed  are  used  as  food 
n  dififerent  parts  of  the  world.  Irish  Moss  (Chon- 
Tus  crispus)  is  largely  used  for  feeding  cattle. 


ORCHIDS. 

USEFUL  ORCHIDS.— CALANTHES. 

PERHAPS  no  other  Orchid  is  more 
generally  grown  in  gardens  where 
Orchids  are 
not  specially 
treated  than 
the  Calanthe, 
and  we  often  find  them 
much  better  grown  in 
such  places  than  by 
those  who  profess  to  ba 
Orchid  growers.  And 
why  ?  In  the  first  place, 
they  do  not  receive  any 
coddling,  and  are  gene- 
rally given  a  position  in  a 
Melon  or  Cucumber  house. 
If  perchance  they  should 
be  over-watered  during 
the  early  stages  of  growth, 
the  compost  probably  dries 
up  quickly  in  the  strong 
light,  while  the  pots  are 
generally  half  filled  wilh 
crocks.  The  lack  of  com- 
pcBb  is  made  up  by  the  ap- 
plication of  manure  water 
when  the  new  bulb  begins 
developing.  I  do  not 
believe  it  advisable  to  use 
80  many  creeks,  neither 
do  I  believe  in  manure  in 
any  shape  or  form  for 
Cilanlhes ;  I  know  well 
ihat  good  bulbs  are  made 
and  good  spikes  developed 
with  its  aid,  but  so  is 
disease,  yet  apart  from  the 
risk  of  disease  better 
results  can  be  obtained 
without  it  —  the  flowers 
are  finer,  they  last  much 
longer,  and  are  produced 


closer  together  on  the  spike,  making  them  far  more 
effective.  Our  plants  are  potted  singly,  large  bulbs 
in  6-inch  pots.  The  one  illustrated  is  Calanthe 
Bryan  grown  from  one  bulb  last  spring.  We  give 
a  fair  drainage,  just  a  little  more  than  one  would 
give  a  Geranium.  They  are  potted  in  a  compost 
of  two-thirds  loam  and  one-third  leaf-soil,  with  a 
liberal  sprinkling  of  coarse  sand  and  small  crocks. 
The  loam  should  be  fibrous  if  possible,  but  do  not 
shake  out  the  soil  from  it.  Pot  moderately  firm, 
keeping  the  soil  below  the  rim  of  the  pot.  The 
most  important  point  until  the  bulb  shows  signs 
of  swelling  is  to  water  with  the  greatest  discre- 
tion. If  the  bouse  is  humid,  and  the  plants  are 
potted  in  the  above  compost  they  may  be  allowed 
to  remain  without  water  two  or  three  days  after 
they  appear  dry,  and  during  the  early  stages  of 
growth  much  longer ;  it  is  the  over-watering 
previous  to  the  swelling  of  the  new  bulb  that 
often  starts  the  dreaded  black  spot.  When 
the  new  growth  shows  signs  that  the  bulb  is 
developing  increase  the  water  supply,  and  on  no 
account  allow  the  plants  to  remain  dry.  When 
the  leaves  show  signs  of  decay  gradually  give  less 
water  and  expose  the  bulbs  to  strong  light,  so  as 
to  ripen  them  thoroughly.  W.  P.  Bound. 

The  Gardens,  Oatton  Park,  Reigate. 
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SOLOMON'S    SEAL. 

(POLYGONATUM     MULTIFLOKtIM.) 

FOR  the  wild  garden,  or  in  the  shade 
of  large  trees  or  small  shrubs,  there 
are  few  more  suitable  subjects  for 
planting  than  the  well  -  known 
Solomon's  Seal.  It  is  easy  to 
establish,  and  will  thrive  in  almost 
any  position,  even  in  poor  sandy  soil, 
but  it  also  responds  to  good  cultivation  in 
the  shape  of  richer  soil.  Of  elegant  and 
graceful  habit,  it  will  reach  to  a  height  of 
.3  feet  or  4  feet  in  a  suitable  position,  bearing 
pendent  bunches  of  one  to  four  nearly^white 


flowers.  This  plant  increases  freely,  and  may 
be  taken  up  and  replanted  any  time  after  the 
foliage  has  died  down.  The  rhizomes  may 
be  divided  into  small  pieces,  taking  care  to 
leave  one  or  two  crowns  on  each  piece. 
Large  groups  in  the  open  spaces  of  woods  are 
very  effective,  and  it  comes  in  very  useful  for 
planting  on  the  edges  of  shrubbery  borders 
as  well  as  among  Ferns.  There  are  several 
other  species  of  Polygonatum  in  cultivation 
very  similar  to  this  plant,  including  P.  lati- 
folium  and  P.  biflorum,  but  probably  the 
most  distinct  in  habit  is  P.  verticillatuni, 
with  its  whorls  of  long,  narrow  leaves  on 
stems  which  reach  a  height  of  5  feet.  It 
grows  best  in  moist,  shady  places. 

W.  Ievincj. 


DOUBLING  LENT  LILIES. 
RiFERRiNu  to  Mr.  Archer-Hind's  notes  on  "The 
Doubling  of  Lent  Lilies  "  in  The  Garden  of  the 
3rd  inst.,  it  would  be  very  interesting  if  he  could 
tell  us  whether  the  single  blooms  produced  by 
bulbs  previously  carrying  double  flowers  were 
indistinguishable,  especially  in  the  matter  of 
stigma  and  stamens,  from  the  ordinary  single 
flower.  Though  I  have  never  observed  that 
Dafi^jdils  change  from  double  to  single,  many 
must  have  noticed  that  the  double  Narcissi,  such 
as  incomparabilis  plenus  and  the  double  poeticus, 
when  grown  in  poor  soil  will  do  so  ;  but  I  think 
the  flowers  never  quite  arrive  at  the  true  single 
form,  and  no  doubt  they  could  always  be  brought 
back  again  to  the  double  state  by  planting  in 
good  soil.  I  should  doubt  very  much  if  it  were 
possible  for  a  bulb  naturally  producing  a  single 
flower  to  be  made  to  produce  a  double  one  by 
high  cultivation ;  but  if  a  double  can  positively 
turn  single  and  again  revert  to  double,  an 
instance  of  which  Mr.  Archer-Hind  records,  it 
would  seem  impossible  to  prove  what  such  an 
one  really  was  originally. 

I  was  very  much  interested  to  hear  that  Mr. 
Archer-Hind  had  gathered  ripe  seed  from  double 
Daffodils.     I  have  often  noticed  clumps  of  what 
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would  seem  to  be  eeedlinga  among  >Telamoniu3 
plenus  naturalised  in  the  grass  here  on]  stiff  soil 
over  clay,  far  from  the  nearest  single  varieties, 
and  these  clumps,  which  eventually  produce 
double  flowers,  seem  to  spring  up  in  just  the 
places  where  seed-pods  from  the  nearest  clumps 
of  old  bulbs  would  naturally  fall — -that  is,  within 
the  stem's  length  of  the  old  clumps.  Having 
often  searched  for  and  never  having  found  ripe 
seed  on  any  double  flowers,  I  was  puzzled  to  know 
if  these  could  really  be  seedlings.  I  think 
there  is  little  doubt  that  they  are  ;  other- 
wise it  is  difficult  to  account  for  their 
presence.  Possibly  these  double  flowers 
produce  very  email  seed  in  a  seed-pod 
which  escapes  notice.  It  would  be  very 
interesting  to  know  if  the  seed  Mr.  Archer- 
Hind  procured  was  produced  in  pods  of 
normal  size. 
St.  Asaph.  W.  A.  Watts. 


the  last  decade,  and  Mr.  Max  Leichtlin  tells  me 
that  he  brought  out  F.  Leichtlinii  thirty  years 
ago,  having  found  it  in  a  small  neglected  pot  in 
the  Botanic  Garden  at  Padua.  When  flowering 
some  F.  aurea  which  were  sent  me  a  few  years 
back  by  Messrs.  Wallace  of  Colchester,  it  struck 
me  that  something  might  be  done  with  the  flower. 
F.  aurea  is,  as  those  know  who  have  grown  it,  a 
poor  weedy  thing  with  small  yellow  blossoms, 
and  (in  contradistinction  .to  its  relatives)^what 


your  issue  of  February  17,  the  few  plants  I  sent 
to  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society's  meeting  on 
January  23  had  been  slightly  forced,  which 
certainly  told  against  them.  I  have,  at  the 
moment,  some  blooms  on  plants  that  have  been 
kept  cooler,  which  are  much  finer  and  fmore 
substantial.  In  addition  to  the  flowers  of  which 
I  have  been  speaking,  I  have  other  hybrid  seed- 
lings flowered  for  the  first  time  this  year,  the 
ground  colour  of  one  of  them  being  almost  snow 


DONDIA  EPIPACTIS. 
This  quaintly  pretty  little  reck  plant  is 
now  in  flower,  and  with  its  closely-set 
blossoms  of  pale  green  and  gold  makes  a 
pleasing  spot  of  soft  colour  in  the  rock 
garden.  It  is  a  native  of  Carinthia  and 
Carnida,  and  was  introduced  into  this 
country  nearly  100  years  ago.  Where 
several  good  clumps  are  grown  in  close 
proximity  their  effect  is  unique  and  pleas- 
ing, since  the  flowers  are  absolutely  unlike 
any  others.  They  are  composed  of  a  central 
golden  boss,  around  which  radiate  six 
apple-green  bracts  with  deeply  serrated 
edges,  the  whole  flower  measuring  from 
1  inch  to  Ij  inches  across.  They  are  borne 
in  such  quantities  as  completely  to  cover 
the  plant,  and  are  carried  on  stems  about 
3  inches  in  length.  The  correct  name  of 
this  .Dondia  is  Hacquetia  Epipactis,  but 
it  is  better  known  by  the  title  here  given. 
It  is  an  uncommon  plant  in  gardens,  and 
is  apparently  less  grown  now  than  formerly, 
when  it  was  known  by  the  English  appella- 
tion of  Gold  Coin  ;  but  even  this  title 
seems  now  to  have  dropped  into  disuse.  Still,  it 
comes  at  a  time  when  there  are  so  few  flowers  of 
the  open  air,  and  is  quite  distinct.       S.  W.  F. 


NEW  AND  RARE  PLANTS. 

A  NEW  ODONTOGLOSSUM. 
One  of  the  most  beautiful  hybrid  Orchids 
exhibited  before  the  Koyal  Horticultural 
Society  is  Odontoglossumfowlerianum,  shown 
on  the  6th  inst.  by  Messrs.  Sander  and  Sons, 
St.  Albans  ;  it  received  a  first-class  certifi- 
cate from  the  Orchid  committee.  It  was 
obtained  by  crossing  Odontoglossum  Eossii 
rubescens  and  O.  cirrhosum.  The  sepals  and 
petals  are  long  and  narrow  ;  they  are  marked 
with  dark  red-brown  velvet-like  bars,  the 
white  ground  colour  showing  through.  The 
ends  of  the  sepals  and  petals  are  purple, 
and  the  long  lip  is  purple  except  at  the  top 
beneath  the  column,  where  it  is  rich  yellow. 
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A   NEW  ODONTOGLOSSnM   (O.  FOWLEBIANUM). 


HYBRID    FflEESIAS. 

FBEESIAS  appear  to  have  mire  or  less 
escaped  the  attention  of  the  hybridist, 
the  sorts  that  we  have  at  present 
being,  I  think,  all  importations. 
F.  r.  alba  was  introduced  from  the 
Cape  in  the  seventies,  I  am  told, 
by  the  late  D:.  A.  Wallace  of  Cjlchester ;  at  any 
rate,  he  was  one  of  the  first  to  handle  it,  showing 
it  in  1878,  and  obtaining  a  firiit-claas  certificate. 
^.  ^urea  gan)s  to  us  also  from  the  Cipe  within 


little  scent  it  possesses  is  anything  but  pleasant. 
For  several  years  I  have  been  crossing  it  with 
varieties  of  F.  r.  alba  and  F.  Leichtlinii,  with 
results  that  have  brought  home  to  me  what  an 
easy  thing  it  is  to  cross  and  what  a  worry  to 
select.  The  seedlings  have  varied  in  size,  shape, 
colour,  and  fragrance,  but  it  is  an  encouraging 
fact  to  me  that  among  them  all  I  do  not  think  I 
have  had  anything  quite  so  bad  as  aurea,  which 
I  have  used  as  the  pollen-parent.  In  time,  with 
careful  selection,  I  quite  hope  to  get  a  strain 
nearly,  if  not  quite,  as  large  as  F,  r.  albik  or 
Leichtlinii,  with  a  rich  full  yellow  colour  and  a 
goqd   perfaqie,     As  "15.  J."  trijly  remarks  in 


while,  certainly  a  purer  white  than  I  have  ever 
seen  in  F.  r.  alba,  and  another  a  clear  citron 
colour,  a  very  substantial  and  distinct  flower, 
with  a  most  delicious  perfume.  I  do  not  care  at 
the  moment  to  give  the  pedigree  of  these  two 
seedlings  ;  the  alliance  was  in  the  nature  of  an 
experiment,  the  results  of  which  appear  to  be,  so 
far,  satisfactory  and  encouraging. 

In  a  recent  number  of  The  Garden,  a  corre- 
spondent says  that  the  Freesia  is  a  rather 
neglected  flower  that  should  be  more  grown  ; 
with  this  I  heartily  agree.  To  those  who  have 
a  little  glass,  even  if  unheated,  it  is  one  of  the 
most  charming  and  delicate  of  all  spring-flowering 
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pot  plants ;  to  beauty  of  form  and  habit  is 
added  a  most  delicate  perfume,  and  the  treat- 
ment it  requires  ii  of  the  simplest.  In  order  to 
obtain  good  flowers,  I  use  a  rather  rich  compost 
when  potting  the  bulbs,  and  give  the  plants,  when 
well  rooted,  alternate  doses  of  Clay's  Fertilizer 
and  weak,  diluted  chicken  manure  at  intervals  of 
ten  days  or  a  fortnight,  with  most  satisfactory 
results. 
Ryf,.  F.  Hebbert  Ohapman. 

MIGNONETTE  IN  POTS. 
The  article  on  page  11.3  on  the  growth  of  this 
charming  annual  in  small  or  ordinary  market 
pots  is  instructive.  For  growing  plants  for 
cutting  and  for  conservatory  decoration  in  March, 
April,  and  May,  I  find  that  those  plants  which 
are  grown  into  specimen  size,  from  which  several 
hundred  spikes  of  flower  can  be  cut,  are  the  most 
economical,  and  if  not  required  to  provide  cut 
flowers,  they  are  of  great  beauty  when  trained 
as  standards  or  huge  bushes.  Such  plants  if  well 
grown  will  give  flower-spikes  1  foot  long  quite 
easily.  I  have  tried  many  varieties.  The  best 
is  Miles'  Spiral,  which  has  all  the  attributes  of 
size,  colour,  perfume,  and  vigour  of  growth. 
The  month  of  May  is  the  best  time  to  sow  the 
seed.  Put  two  or  three  seeds  in  quite  small  pots 
filled  with  sandy  soil,  and  set  in  a  cold  frame  at 
the  foot  of  a  north  wall,  where  the  trouble  of 
shading  the  frame  will  be  dispensed  with.  As 
soon  as  it  can  be  seen  which  is  the  most  vigorous 
plant,  remove  the  others,  giving  this  all  available 
space  to  encourage  a  robust,  stocky  growth. 
Transfer  the  plants  to  larger  pots  directly  they 
are  well  furnished  with  roots,  using  a  compost  of 
loam  and  leaf-mould  at  first,  gradually  increasing 
the  loam  and  adding  half-decayed  horse  manure 
to  induce  a  vigorous  growth.  At  no  time  allow 
the  roots  to  become  matted  around  the  sides  of 


the  pots  until  the  plants  are  in  their  final  size, 
pots  of  10  inches  diameter  for  the  largest  speci- 
mens. This  will  be  about  the  end  of  September. 
Neglect  of  the  roots  in  the  early  stages  of  growth 
is  conducive  to  weakness,  loss  of  leaves,  and, 
what  is  worse,  a  full  crop  of  red  spider  upon  the 
leaves,  which  is  detrimental  to  that  freedom  of 
growth  so  desirable.  The  plants  can  remain 
behind  the  wall  in  frames  until  the  early  part  of 
September,  when  they  should  have  a  southern 
expoRure  in  a  cold  frame  and  be  shaded  from 
bright  sun,  syringing  the  plants  twice  daily.  A 
thick  bed  of  coal  ashes  is  the  best  base  to  stand 
the  plants  upon  when  in  frames,  as  it  is  cool  and 
moist. 

When  the  plants  are  6  inches  high  it  must  be 
determined  in  what  form  they  are  to  be  grown. 
If  for  standards,  the  growth  should  be  confined 
to  a  single  stem  until  the  desired  height  is 
attained — 18  inches  or  2  feet.  Then  the  point 
of  growth  should  be  pinched  out  to  induce  other 
shoots  to  grow  and  form  the  foundation  of  the 
future  head.  Continue  to  nip  out  the  point  of 
each  shoot  at  every  few  inches  until  the  desired 
size  is  obtained.  A  trellis  of  galvanised  wire 
having  been  made  1  foot  or  so  in  diameter  and 
10  inches  deep,  secure  to  a  stout  stake  in  the  pot. 
Over  this  train  the  shoots  until  the  trellis  is 
covered  ;  then  allow  the  plant  to  flower. 

Specimen  bush  plants,  eventually  to  be  3  feet 
or  more  high,  should  have  different  treatment. 
Stop  the  plants  at  6  inches,  and  continue  to  do  so 
until  the  desired  size  is  attained.  At  the  end  of 
September  remove  the  plants  to  a  light,  airy 
greenhouse,  keeping  them  as  near  to  the  glass  as 
possible  to  avoid  weakly  growth.  Supply  the 
roots  regularly  with  water  as  required,  and  when 
the  pots  in  which  the  plants  are  to  flower  are 
full  of  roots,  give  weak  liquid  manure  freely  and 
an  occasional  sprinkling  with  Clay's  or  some 
a  iroved   fertiliser.      Ample  space  in  which  to 


grow,  regular  attention  to  watering,  and  regu- 
lating the  growths  are  salient  points  in  the 
growth  of  good  speoimens  of  this  favourite  flower. 

E.   MOLYNEUX. 


TREES    AND    SHRUBS. 


A    FINE    HOENBEAM. 

RARELY  is  such  a  splendid  specimen 
of  the  Hornbeam  (Carpinus 
Betulus)  to  be  met  with  as  that 
portrayed  in  the  accompanying 
V  illustration.  The  tree  is  growing 
in  St.  Pierre  Park,  some  three 
miles  from  Chepstow.  Its  height  is  about 
65  feet,  the  diameter  of  its  trunk  at  b  feet 
from  the  ground  is  11  feet  4  inches,  and  its 
branch-spread,  in  whichever  direction  it  is 
taken,  is  almost  exactly  100  feet.  It  stands 
on  level  ground  close  to  a  rise,  on  which  is  a 
colony  of  about  thirty  fine  old  Yews,  a  few 
dead  or  dying,  but  the  remainder  in  perfect 
health.  The  finest  of  these  range  from 
50  feet  to  70  feet  in  height,  with  a  trunk 
girth  of  over  22  feet.  In  one  case  an  Oak 
and  Yew  have  grown  together  and  form  a 
solid  trunk,  as  of  one  tree,  for  a  height  of 
6  feet.  S.  W.  Fitzherbert. 


RED-BERRIED  MISTLETOE. 
The  red  Mistletoe,  referred  to  on  page  114,  is  in 
all  probability  Viscum  oruciatum,  which  has 
been  cultivated  as  a  parasite  on  the  Olive  for 
some  years  at  Kew.  In  general  appearance  it 
much  suggests  our  own  British  species,  the  main 
difference    being  the    larger    size    of   the    male 
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flowers,  but  more  particularly  the  red  colour  of 
the  berries.  It  was  figured  in  the  Botanical 
Magazine  about  four  years  ago,  and  from  an 
article  by  Sir  Joseph  Hooker,  which  accom- 
panied the  illustration,  it  would  appear  to  be 
decidedly  common  in  some  parts  of  Southern 
Europe  and  Asia  Minor.  In  Granada  it  grows 
usually  on  Olive  trees,  which  it  sometimes 
injures  and  sterilises,  but  it  also  occurs  on 
Crataagus,  Populus  alba,  and  Pinus  Pinaster.  In 
Syria,  Post,  in  his  excellent  "Flora  of  Syria," 
gives  as  its  range  Central  and  Southern  Palestine, 
while  there  are  specimens  in  the  Kew  Herbarium 
from  the  Garden  of  Gethsemane,  from  the  Temple 
area  in  Jerusalem,  and  from  Moab.  As  in 
Spain,  so  in  Syria,  it  is  sometimes  found 
on  a  Thorn.  As  a  garden  plant  it  is  decidedly 
pretty,  while  it  is  of  great  interest  from  its 
affinity  to  our  native  Mistletoe,  and  from  the 
historical  associations  of  some  of  the  dis- 
tricts in  which  it  grows  wild.  At  present  it 
is  impossible  to  obtain  it  from  nurseries,  but 
the  day  may  come  when  the  tropical  Viscums 
and  Loranthus  will  have  a  place  in  British 
gardens.  Their  relative,  the  common  Mistletoe, 
has  now  proved  quite  amenable  to  cultivation. 

H.  P. 


THE  MEZEREON  (DAPHNE 
MEZEREUM). 
The  Mezereon,  as  this  Daphne  is  generally  styled, 
is  a  native  of  Europe  and  occasionally  found  in 
Britain,  but  is  not  on  that  account  to  be  despised 
for  garden  decoration,  being,  in  the  winter,  when 
its  leafless  shoots  are  studded  throughout  their 
length  with  blossom,  an  attractive  picture.  The 
type  bears  reddish  purple  flowers,  and  there  is  a 
variety,  atro-rubra,  with  deeper-tinted  blooms. 
The  form  alba  has  white  flowers,  and  alba  fl.-pl. 
double  white.      There  is  also  a   variety  named 


grandiflorum,  which  has  larger  blossoms  than 
the  type,  and  comes  into  bloom  in  November, 
often  bearing  flowers  from  that  date  until  March, 
In  a  collection  of  seedlings  plants  are  to  be  found 
showing  considerable  variation  in  the  colour  of 
their  flowers.  The  berries  which  succeed  the 
blooms  give  the  little  shrubs  another  season  of 
brightness,  as,  for  the  most  part,  they  are  of  a 
glowing  red  colour,  though  some  of  the  white- 
flowered  varieties  bear  orange-yellow  fruit.  A 
group  of  a  dozen  or  so  bushes  of  the  different 
forms  make  a  pleasing  sight  during  the  months 
of  January  and  February,  and  again  later  on 
when  they  become  covered  with  bright  berries. 
As  is  the  case  with  the  majority  of  the  Diiphnes 
the  flowers  of  D.  Mezsreum  are  fragrant. 

S.  W.  F. 


ANDROSACE     LANUGINOSA. 

This  beautiful  rook  plant,  a  native  of  the  Hima- 
layas, although  sometimes  met  with  growing 
vigorously  in  gardens,  often  gives  considerable 
trouble  to  cultivators.  A.  lanuginosa,  the  sub- 
ject of  the  illustration,  is  the  most  beautiful 
of  all  the  Androsaces,  its  rosy  lilac,  yellow-eyed 
blossoms  being  very  lovely,  and  produced  over  a 
lengthened  period.  It  commences  to  flower  early 
in  Slay,  is  at  its  best  towards  the  end  of  June, 
and  carries  a  certain  amount  of  blossoms  until  the 
late  autumn.'  In  their  native  altitudes  the  plants 
are  exposed  to  severe  frosts,  and  are  often 
covered  with  deep  snow,  but  in  our  climate,  with 
its  alternations  of  frost  and  damp,  muggy 
weather,  the  Androsaces  often  succumb.  To 
illustrate  the  varied  behaviour  of  A.  lanuginosa 
under  cultivation,  the  opinions  of  two  well  known 
growers  of  rock  plants  may  be  cited.  One  writes 
of  it  as  "one  of  the  easiest  grown  of  all  alpine 
plants  "  ;  while  the  other  states  that  he  finds  "  no 


plant  more  difficult  to  cultivate."  Between  these 
two  extremes  are  many  degrees  of  success  and 
failure.  The  silver-grey,  silky  foliage  is  very 
retentive  of  moisture,  and  often  suffers  in  the 
winter  from  being  frozen  when  wet.  Even  where 
this  plant  has  flourished  in  a  garden  for  years 
there  is  no  certainty  that  it  will  continue  to 
do  so. 

On  page  171,  Vol.  LXI.,  is  an  illustration  of 
a  splendid  mass  of  this  Androsace  growing  in  a 
Devon  garden.  This  remained  in  the  best  of 
health  for  years,  and  then  suddenly  died,  since 
which  time  it  has  absolutely  refused  to  grow  in 
the  garden,  though  strong  young  plants  have 
been  tried  again  and  again,  and  the  whole  of  the 
old  soil  removed  and  prepared  compost  of  the 
best  description  substituted.  The  owner  of  the 
garden  is  a  most  successful  grower  of  the  rarer 
rock  plants,  but  for  the  past  five  years  has  been 
utterly  unable  to  induce  A.  lanuginosa  to  live, 
although  previous  to  this  he  experienced  not  the 
slightest  difficulty  with  it.  The  accompanying 
illustration  shows  a  breadth  of  A.  lanuginosa 
photographed  at  the  end  of  May,  before  it  reached 
its  fullest  perfection.  Two  small  plants  were  put 
out  from  2i-inch  pots  in  the  autumn  of  190.3,  and 
have  now  increased  until  their  sheet  of  foliage 
measures  over  4  feet  across.  The  plants  are 
growing  in  an  elevated  bed,  from  which  their 
growths  trail  downward  over  rocks  to  a  lower 
level,  and  the  compost  in  which  they  are  doing 
so  well  is  fibrous  loam  and  leaf-mould  in  equal 
proportions,  mixed  with  almost  the  same  amount 
of  very  coarse  sand  and  limestone  chippings, 
while  the  surface  of  the  soil  was  entirely  covered 
at  the  time  of  planting  with  larger  chips  of  lime- 
stone. During  the  past  two  winters  a  light  has 
been  fixed  in  a  slanting  position  about  1  foot 
above  the  foliage,  so  as  to  keep  it  comparatively 
dry. 

South  Devon.  S.  W.  Fitzhbrbbrt. 
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SIMPLE      HINTS. 

ROPAGATING    DAHLIAS.  —  By   of  cuttings  that  maybe  taken  eimilarly  to  first    certainty.     Where  possible  I  have  taken   them 


P      Cuttings  from  the  Stools. — K.  Starting    batch;     other    growths   will    follow,    but   over 
the  roots:   1.  Rootstock  as  it  appears    propagation  is  a  great  evil. 
in  spring,  having  been  kept  dry  and 
safe   from   frost    during  the   winter,  j      Some   Propagating   Notes. — In    nurseries    the 
showing,  a,  the  fleshy  roots  or  tubers  '  propagator  is  always  busy  winter  and   summer. 
that  may  be  placed  on  a  bed  with  or  without ;  If  he  is  not  putting  in  cuttings,  he  is  grafting  or 
bottom-heat  or  in  a  shallow  box,  and  should  be  '  layering.     His  sole  object  is  to  increase  stock, 
covered  with  soil ;  b,  crown  (where  buds  are  and  |  and  his  means  for  the  work  are  not  limited  ;  but 
whence  growth  will  spring),  not  to  be  covered    in  private  gardens  or  the  small   gardens  of   the 
with   soil ;    c,    old   stem   dead   and    decayed   to    amateur   the   work    comes  in  seasons,  and  with 
dotted   line  after  breaking  off  there.      2.   Root-  j  most  amateurs  the  propagating  season  begins  in 
stock   properly  placed   in   soil   for  starting :    d,  '  March.     The   propagating  house  at  this  season 
portions  of  fleshy  roots  that  may  appear  above    should  have  a  night  temperature  of  not  less  than 
soil  so  as  not  to  bury  the  crown  ;   e,  crown 
that  may   or   may   not   show  buds  or  eyes, 
and  not  covered   with  soil.      3.    Rootstock 
starting     into     growth  :     /",    young     shoots 
pushing  from  crown.    These,  when  they  have 
made  two    joints   and    the  growing    point, 
may  be  removed  as   cuttings,  it   being  'all- 
important  that  the  rootstocks  be  placed  in  a 
position  where    they  have  full  exposure    to 
light,  and  in  a  temperature  of  55*'  to  65°,  not 
as   frequently   done,  left  under   stages  and 
in  positions  dark  and  distant  from  the  glass, 
until  the   shoots  are  a  considerable  length, 
drawn,  weak,  and  long-jointed.     L    A  root- 
stock  that  has  been  potted  and  placed  early 
in  spring  to  push  shoots  either  for  division 
(the  grower  having  no  convenience   beyond 
a    greenhouse)    or    to  furnish   cuttings,    the 
grower  having  the  convenience  of  a  hot-bed  ; 
the   potting   shown  in  section :    g,  drainage 
(large    crock    over    aperture,   similar  -  sizsd 
pieces  to   make    level,   and   a  few  cinders, 
with    layer  of   partially-decayed    leaves   or 
rougher  parts  of  compost) ;  h,  soil  (any  loose 
and  gritty  matter,  such  as  refuse  of  potting 
bench,   worked    among    tuber-like    roots    of 
rootstock)  ;  i,  rootstock  of  Dahlia  ;   j,  crown 
(where  "eyes"  are  situated,  and  from  which 
shoots  push)  kept  clear  of  soil ;    Jc,  space  for 
holding  water  in  watering,  giving  just  enough, 
and  not  on  crown,  but    at  side    of  pot   to 
keep  soil  fairly  moist ;    I,  shoots  that  have 
pushed  and  attained  siz9  suitable  for  either 
division  of  plant  (thus  giving  three  plants) 
or   for   taking   off    as    cuttings    (this   being 
indicated    at   the   dotted   cross  lines)  and  a 
succession  of  cuttings.    M.   A  division  potted 
into  ■i^-inch  pot,  the  tuber  being  cut  to  fit 
the  pot :    m,  drainage  (good,  but  not  exces- 
sive, secured  with  rough  of  compost)  ;  n,  soil 
(loam,  leaf-mould,  and  sand  in  about  equal 
parts)  ;    o,    division  ;     p,    tuber   shortened  ; 
(/,  point  where  cut  made  in  detaching  from 
rootstock ;    r,  depth    of   potting ;    s,  young 
shoot ;  t,  space  for  holding  water  in  watering. 
If  shaded  for  a  few  days  after  detaching  and 
potting  will  soon  become  established  even  in  a 
greenhouse,  and  make  fine  plant  for  planting 
out  at  end  of  May,  being  duly  hardened  off;  if 
other  shoots  spring  from  base,  cut  them  off  while 
quite  small.     N.  Catting  properly  trimmed  and 
inserted  in  2J-inch  pot :  u,  drainage  (crock  and  a 
little  rough   material) ;   v,  soil  (leaf-mould  and 
sand)  ;  ?«,  surfacing  of  silver  sand  ;   x,  cutting 
inserted   with    base    resting   on,   and  stem   sur- 
rounded with,  sand.  Placed  in  a  frame  or  hot-bed, 
shaded,  cutting  will  soon  root  in  a  bottom-heat 
of  70°,  and  the  plant  may  then  be  hardened  and 
repotted.    0.  Rooted  cutting  shifted  into  4J-inoh 
pot :    y,  drainage  ;   z,    soil  ;   a,  ball  of  soil  and 
roots  ;  b,  spice  for  holding  water  in  watering. 
P.  A  plant  raiff d  from  a  cutting  at  planting  out 
stage  :  c,  soil  (well  prepaied)  ;  d,  bill  of  soil  and 
rools  ;  e,  depth  of  planting  (never  below  lowest 
leaves).     Q    Rootstock  L,  showing  second  batch 


off  with  a  bit  of  old  wood,  but  young   shoots, 
with  a  couple  of  eyes  cut  smooth  just  beneath 
the  lower  bud,  will  root  very  quickly  without 
pots  or  soil  if  placed   in   warm,  moist  Cocoanut 
fibre  ;  but  as  soon  as  the  roots  are  a  quarter  of  an 
inch  or  so  long  the  cuttings  should  be  started 
singly   in  small  pots,  and  for  a  time  plunged  in 
bottom-heat  to  make  more  roots.     The  percentage 
of  loss  ought  not  to  exceed  5  per  cent.,  and  the 
only  limit  to  the  number  which  may  be  made  in 
a  very  short  time  will  be  the  supply  of  cuttings, 
but  cuttings  from  outside  will  be  of  no  use,  as  the 
wood  must  be  in  a  suitable  condition  with  the  sap 
active.     Cuttings  of    stove   or   warm-house 
plants   will  root    freely  under  similar  con- 
ditions.     Crotons,    Indiarubbers,   and    Dra- 
caenas,  where  these  are  old   matted  plants, 
may  be  cut  down,  and  the   stems  cut  into 
single  joints   and  immersed  in  warm  moist 
fibre.— H. 

Cuttings  on  a  Hot-bed,  made  either  in  a 
brick  pit  or  covered  with  a  frame,  will  be  a 
success.  I  have  known  many  thousands  of 
young  plants  to  be  turned  out  of  a  hot-bed 
covered  with  a  three-light  frame  ;  the  bed 
must  be  well  put  together,  and  in  February 
should  be  5  feet  high.  In  March  4  feet  will 
do,  but  besides  the  warm  frame  there  should 
be  a  cooler  frame  or  a  moderately  warm 
greenhouse  to  move  the  plants  to  when 
rooted.  It  is  astonishing  what  a  large 
number  of  plants  may  be  made  in  a  short 
time  with  one  warm  frame  and  two  or 
three  cooler  ones.  The  only  limit  will  be 
the  supply  of  cuttings,  and  to  make  sure 
work  such  things  as  Fuchsias,  Verbenas, 
Heliotropes,  and  other  soft-wooded  things 
should  be  warmed  up  a  bit  first,  as  cuttings 
from  plants  in  a  low  temperature  often  fail, 
because  the  sap  ia  not  active  enough  and 
damp  takes  them.  Seedlings  may  be  raised 
under  the  same  conditions.  And  here,  so 
far  as  regards  providing  plants  to  fill  a 
garden  with  flowers,  the  cultivator  stands 
on  firm  ground.  As  he  does  not  require 
cuttings — and,  in  many  respects,  seedlings 
are  as  good,  if  not  better,  tlian  plants  from 
cuttings — plants  enough  may  be  raised  in 
three  or  four  frames,  one  of  which  is  mounted 
on  a  good  hot-bed.  To  plant  a  very  large 
garden  Petunias,  Verbenas,  Silpiglossis, 
Marigolds,  Zinnias,  Asters,  Stocks,  Antirrhi- 
nums, Phlox  Drummondii,  Chinese  Pinks, 
Bilsams,  Celosias,  Tobaccos,  and  a  host  of 
other  things,  including  sub  -  tropicals  of 
various  kinds,  may  be  produced  by  the 
thousand  if  required. — H. 

Some    Good    Early    Potatoes.  —  The    old 
Ashleaf,   where    it   has   been   kept   true,   is 
excellent  as   a  first    early.      ^'ears    ago    I 
had  a  variety  of  the  old  Ashleaf  with  blotched 
or   mottled    foliage,    which   was    ready   to    dig 
a   week    or    ten    days    earlier   than    the    type. 
This     may    perhaps     be    in     existence    some- 
where   now,     but    I    have    lost     sight    of     it 
since  I   left  this   district.     Though   the  foliage 
was    blotched    with   yellow,    the    plants    were 
perfectly  healthy,  and  they  forced  well.    Daniels' 
Duke  of    York   still    holds    its    position    as    a 
moist,  in  a  few  days  without  pots  or  soil.     I  I  good  early  kind.     It  cooks  well  all  through  the 
like  sand  for  plunging  small  pots  in,  as  the  heat  |  season,  is  generally  free  from  disease,  and,  if  the 
circulates  so  freely  in  it.  j  plants   are   confined   to   one   stem,   as   all   early 

Potatoes    should   be,    there    are   no   verv   small 
Roses  from  Cuttings. — When  Roses  are  forced    tubers.     Oiher  good  kinds  are  Sutton's  Ninety- 
early  the  young  shoots,  when  getting  a  bit  firm  ,  fold  and  Sir  John  Llewelyn.     Early  Puritan  is  a 
in  March  or  April,  will  strike  with  the  greatest    good  deal  grown  in  gome  districts. — |J.,  Camlis, 


PROPAGATING  DAHLIAS  BY  fUTTINGS  FROM  THE  STOOLS, 

60°,  or  a  few  degrees  more.  There  may  be  other 
means  of  ventilation,  but  the  lights  are  seldom 
opened.  If  the  sun  is  warm  a  shade  is  used,  and 
ventilation  would  only  retard  the  work.  There 
should  be  a  bottom-heat  plunging  bed  on  one 
side  where  the  heat  is  steady  at  85°  or  90°.  I 
have  used  sand  for  plunging  the  pots  in,  and 
Cocoanut  fibre  for  several  purposes.  Many 
cuttings  will  root  in  the  fibre,    if    warm    and 
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Wall  Fruit  Trees  in  Flower. — Peach,  Cherry, 
Plum,  and  Apple  trees  on  walls  will  soon  be  in 
flower.  The  blossoms  should  be  protected  from 
frost  at  night  and  also  from  very  cold  wind  during 
the  day  by  light  canvas.  It  can  easily  be  fixed 
by  placing  poles  from  the  top  of  the  wall  to  the 
ground  to  support  the  canvas.  The  latter  should 
not  tcuch  the  trees,  but  should  be  so  far  away 
that  it  cannot  be  blown  against  the  flowers. 
The  covering  should  be  put  on  at  night  and 
removed  first  thing  the  next  morning. 

Watering  Wall  Fruit  Trees. — Every  year  there 
are  numerous  complaints  from  readers  about  the 
blossom  falling  from  their  fruit  trees.  This  is 
sometimes,  but  not  always,  due  to  exposure  to  cold ; 
often  it  is  due  to  dry  soil.  At  this  season  few 
people  thinly  of  watering  anything  planted  out 
in  the  border,  and  on  first  thought  it  does  seem 
unnecessary.  With  trees  growing  against  walls, 
however,  the  case  is  different.  It  they  are  pro- 
tected by  some  sort  of  coping  at  the  top  the 
roots  get  less  water  than  ever,  but  even  if  the 
wall  has  no  coping,  wall  fruit  trees  receive  far  less 
than  trees  and  plants  in  the  open.  The  soil 
close  by  the  wall  is  often  found  to  be  dry  towards 
the  end  of  March.  If,  then,  the  soil  appears  to  be 
at  all  dry  when  the  wall  fruit  trees  are  coming 
into  blossom,  give  it  a  good  soaking  of  water. 
If  this  were  done  more  often  there  would  be 
fewer  complaints  about  flowers  falling. 

Neioly-planted  Ro.iRS. — We  have  received  a 
great  many  letters  recently  asking  if  newly- 
planted  Roses  ought  to  be  pruned,  and  if  so, 
how  ?  The  answer  is,  the  shoots  ought  to  be 
pruned  hard  back  to  within  2  inches  to  4  inches 
uf  their  base.  This  may  be  taken  as  a  general 
rule.  The  essential  point  is  to  cut  back  the 
shoot  to  a  hard  plump  bud  (pointing  outwards,  if 
possible,  in  the  case  of  dwarfs)  near  the  base. 
This  may  be  from  1  inch  to  .3  inches  of  the 
ground,  though  the  nearer  the  base,  the  better 
furnished  with  growth  the  plant  will  be  even- 
tually. The  reason  Roses  should  be  cut  hard 
back  after  planting  is  to  make  them  send  up 
strong  shoots  from  the  base,  which  otherwise 
they  would  not  do.  It  is  especially  important 
in  the  case  of  climbing  Roses,  for  the  larger  an  J 
stronger  the  shoots,  the  finer  will  they  flower.  It 
does  not  so  much  matter  whether  the  shoots  are 
pruned  back  to  2  inches  or  to  i  inches  so  long  as 
the  bud  selected  is  a  good  one.  If  the  plants 
are  weak  when  received,  they  need  to  be  out 
back  harder  than  stronger  plants.  Discrimina- 
tion must  be  used.  If  a  dwarf  plant  has  four 
good  shoots,  one  of  them  might  be  left,  say, 
9  inches  long,  another  6  inches,  cutting  back  the 
other  two  hard.  If  one  receives  plants  of  a 
climbing  Rose  with  several  good  shoots,  one  or 
two  of  these  may  be  left  to  blossom  ;  they  must 
be  cut  back  immediately  afterwards. 
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PRUNING  ROSES— Roses  of  most 
kindd  may  now  be  pruned.  Climbing 
or  what  are  known  as  rambling  or 
pillar  Rosea  are  the  earliest  to  com- 
mence growing,  consequently  they 
should  be  dealt  with  first.  If  these 
have  been  treated  as  advised  in  a  January 
calendar,  by  having  all  dead  wood  and  useless 
sprays  removed,  very  little  pruning  will  now  be 
required  beyond  the  shortening  of  unripe  shoots  ; 
but  if  they  have  been  left  until  now,  very  great 
care  must  be  exercieed  in  disentangling  the 
shoots,  as  the  strong,  active  buds  are  so  easily 
rubbed  tff  Hence  the  advantage  of  partly 
pruning  these  kinds  in  the  winter. 


Tea  Roses,  Hybrid  Teas,  and  Noisettes  in 
sheltered  positions  on  walls  are  making  active 
growth,  and  should  be  attended  to  at  once,  but 
in  cold  aspects,  although  probably  Hybrid  Teas 
and  Hybrid  Perpetuals  are  bursting  into  growth, 
it  is  advisable  to  leave  these  until  the  last,  as 
the  pruning  would  excite  the  dormant  buds 
before  the  danger  from  late,  destructive  frosts  is 
over.  Clear  all  prunings  and  weeds  from  the 
beds,  and  mulch  the  beds  with  well-decayed 
farmyard  manure,  or,  if  later  on,  annuals  are  to  be 
sown  among  the  Roses,  a  dressing  of  some  good 
artificial  manure  may  be  applied  now,  and  the 
beds  lightly  forked  over. 

BoLBOCs  Plants  are  pushing  up  through  the 
earth  with  renewed  vigour.  Some  have  already 
made  considerable  growth ;  others  are  tiny, 
perhaps  delicate,  little  plants  that  we  treasure. 
All  alike  will  now  require  careful  protection 
from  mice,  hares,  and  rabbits,  and  seeds  protection 
from  birds.  Pheasants  are  very  fond  of  many 
kinds  of  spring  flowers.  Anemones,  especially 
blanda,  apennina,  and  the  nemorosa  section.  If 
they  once  begin  on  them  they  will  quickly  pick  off 
every  bud.  They  are  also  very  partial  to  Lilium 
aura  turn,  and  will  eat  every  bit  quite  down  to  the 
crowns  of  the  bulbs.  If  any  Liliums  have  been 
planted  in  peat-beds  among  Rhododendrons, 
Azaleas,  &c.,  in  spots  where  pheasants  are  likely 
to  frequent,  they  must  be  protected  by  small 
guards  made  of  wire-netting,  or  they  will  be 
destroyed.  At  this  time  of  tlie  year  the  ravages 
of  slugs  must  be  especially  guarded  against.  The 
slug  is  a  most  insidious  enemy,  frequently  eating 
off  the  tiny  growth  of  hardy  plants  before  they 
appear  above  ground.  Perforated  zinc  collars 
placed  around  the  plants  and  pressed  into  the 
ground  about  1  inch  make  a  good  protection. 

Eremdri  are  now  growing  strongly,  and 
probably  elwesianus,  himalaicus,  robustus,  and 
its  varieties  are  already  pushing  up  flower-spikes. 
These  must  be  protected.  Water  lodging  in  the 
crowns  of  the  plants  and  becoming  frozen  destroys 
the  tips  of  the  flower-spikes,  otherwise  they  are 
perfectly  hardy.  Last  year  we  saved  all  the 
spikes  from  injury  from  frost  and  snow  by  placing 
pads  of  tissue  paper  in  the  crowns  at  night, 
removing  them  in  the  morning.  E.  Bungei  and 
Algae,  being  later,  require  no  protection  whatever. 

Gravel  Walks  may  now  be  put  in  order.  If 
they  are  overrun  with  moss,  or  have  become 
dirty,  the  surface  should  be  turned  over  and  a 
sprinkling  of  gravel  added.  Rike  level  and 
clear  off  all  large  stones.  Roll  once  or  twice  a 
week,  so  that  the  surface  may  become  smooth  and 
agreeable  to  walk  upon.  G.  D.  Davison. 

Westwick  Gardens,  Norwich. 


ORCHIDS. 
Thunias. — T.  alba,  T.  Benson'se,  T.  marshalliana, 
and  the  hybrids  T.  veitchiana,  T.  magoriana, 
T.  chard  warensis,  and  T.  winniana  are  deciduous 
Orchids  which  require  a  complete  rest  during 
the  winter  months.  They  are  well  worth  grow- 
ing, flowering  as  they  do  in  the  summer,  when 
Orchids  are  somewhat  scarce.  The  growths,  too, 
are' very  elegant,  bearing  pendulous  heads  of  six 
or  more  flowers  that  somewhat  resemble  Phaius, 
under  which  name  some  authorities  place  them. 
They  are  now  producing  their  new  growths  at 
the  base  of  the  old  pseudo-bulbs,  and  should  be 
attended  to  with  regard  to  repotting.  The  plants 
should  be  turned  out  of  the  pots  and  all  the  old 
compost  removed,  leaving  just  enough  of  the 
dead  root  to  keep  the  plant  steady  in  the  new 
pot.  Thunias  may  be  grown  singly  in  5-inch 
pots,  or  three  pseudo-bulbs  may  be  potted 
together  in  a  7-inoh  pot  to  form  specimens.  The 
compost  should  consist  of  two-thirds  good  fibrous 
loam,  one-third  peat,  and  one-third  leaf-soil ;  the 
whole,  together  with  coarse  silver  sand  and  finely- 
broken  crock,  should  be  mixed.  The  pot  should 
be  crocked  to  one-quarter  its  depth,  in  which  a 
stake  sufficiently  strong  should  be  placed  to  keep 
the  plant  in  position.  Then  pot  moderately  firm 
to  within  half-aa-iucb  of  the  rim  of  the  pot  with 


the  compost,  and  secure  the  plant  to  the  stake. 
In  the  case  of  specimen  plants  three  pseudo-bulbs 
should  be  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  pot  about 
2  inches  apart,  with  the  young  growths  facing 
the  rim  in  opposite  directions,  and  be  made  secure 
with  a  stake  in  the  centre.  The  plants  should 
be  grown  as  near  the  roof-glass  as  possible  in  the 
stove  or  East  India  house.  Providing  the  com- 
post in  which  the  plants  are  potted  is  moist,  no 
water  at  the  root  will  be  necessary  for  two  weeks, 
but  they  should  be  syringed  overhead  and  between 
the  pots  two  or  three  times  on  bright  days. 
When  the  roots  get  a  good  hold  of  the  compost 
water  should  be  given  more  freely  ;  and  when  the 
flower-buds  can  be  felt  in  the  growths  an  occa- 
sional watering  with  weak  liquid  cow  manure 
will  benefit  them. 

Propagation. — They  are  easily  increased  by 
cutting  away  the  old  pseudo-bulbs  when  the 
growths  have  advanced  to  the  flowering  stage,  and 
placing  them  on  the  stage  underneath  the  growing 
plants  where  they  will  be  syringed  frequently. 
They  usually  break  into  growth  at  each  node, 
and  these  should  be  potted  in  small  pots  as  soon 
as  they  commence  to  root.  Another  satisfactory 
way  of  propagating  them  is  to  cut  between  each 
node,  as  advised  in  last  week's  calendar  for  Den- 
drobiums. 

The  present  month  is  considered  by  Orchid 
growers  to  be  the  beginning  of  the  Orchid-growing 
season.  Syringe  between  the  pots  of  Cattleyas 
two  or  three  limes  a  day,  and  if  the  weather 
outside  is  favourable  spraying  them  overhead 
will  help  to  plump  the  pseudo-bulbs.  Great  care 
must  be  taken  with  watering  at  the  root.  A 
regular  temperature  is  much  better  than  one 
that  fluctuates  considerably.  All  Orchid  houses 
now  need  shading.  As  a  guide,  I  may  say  that 
the  temperature  of  the  Cjttleya  house  should  be 
60'^  by  night  and  65"^  by  day,  allowing  a  rise  of 
.■)"  with  sun-heat.  W.  H.  Page. 

Chardivar,  Bourton  on-the-  Water,  Oloucesler, 


FRUIT  GARDEN. 
Grafting  — The  practice  of  grafting  is  a  ready 
means  of  converting  trees  of  Apples  and  Pears, 
that  are  in  a  healthy  condition,  but  bearioc 
indifferent  crops  of  fruit,  into  more  profitable 
specimens  in  a  comparatively  short  space  of  time. 
It  the  trees  are  in  vigorous  health  regraf  ting  with 

some  reliable  varieties — suitable  to  the  locality 

is  more  profitable  than  cutting  them  out  to  make 
room  for  young  trees.  The  time  to  graft  is  when 
the  sap  becomes  active  and  the  bark  parts  easily 
from  the  wood.  There  are  many  methods  of 
grafting,  but  in  private  gardens  those  generally 
adopted  are  the  crown  or  wedge  grafting  for 
large  trees,  and  whip  grafting  for  smaller  sboots 
or  young  stocks.  The  scions,  which  should  have 
been  cut  some  time  previously  and  laid  in  a  cool 
shady  place  to  keep  the  buds  dormant,  must  be 
prepared  with  a  sharp  knife.  See  that  the  bark 
of  the  scion  atd  stock  fit  closely  on  one  side  at 
least,  and  secure  them  with  raffii  or  soft  cotton. 
When  there  are  but  a  few  stocks  to  be  grafted 
clay  may  be  used  for  excluding  air  from  the 
scions,  and  it  should  be  well  worked  previous 
to  being  used.  Grafting  wax  may  be  bought 
ready  for  use,  and  is,  perhaps,  the  most  convenient 
material. 

Apply  another  Dressing  of  fresh-slaked 
lime  to  Gjoseberry  and  Currant  bushes  where 
the  sparrows  are  troublesome  with  the  buds. 
ParatiiQ  emulsion  sprayed  on  them  has  also 
some  effect;  but  either  substance  soon  gets 
wa'hed  off  and  requires  renewing. 

The  Black  Cdrrakt  Mite  is  becoming  so 
prevalent  in  many  parts  of  the  country  that 
constant  attention  and  the  utmost  vigilance  are 
necessary  to  prevent  the  entire  destruction  of 
this  crop.  The  swollen  appearance  of  the  buds 
is  a  sure  indication  of  its  presence,  and  these 
should  be  carefully  collected  and  burnt.  But 
where  the  pest  has  become  thoroughly  established, 
cutting  the  shoots  hard  back  or  rooting  out  alto- 
gether will  eventually  have  to  be  done.     Where 
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American  Blight  or  woolly  aphis  has  made 
its  appearance  the  affected  parts  should  be  fre- 
quently painted  over  with  a  strong  paraifin 
emulsion  and  rubbed  into  the  bark  with  a  stiff 
brush.  Close  attention  and  repeated  applica- 
tions will  generally  result  in  the  complete 
eradication  of  this  pest  the  first  season.  Canker 
on  fruit  trees  does  not  seem  to  yield  to  treatment 
locally.  It  is  more  of  a  constitutional  disease  ; 
therefore  prevention  in  the  direction  of  well- 
drained  ground,  the  selection  of  varieties  suitable 
to  the  district,  and  the  encouragement  of  healthy 
surface  roots,  will  go  a  long  way  to  mitigate  this 
evil.  Wounds  caused  by  bruises  to  the  trunk  or 
branches  nearly  always  result  in  canker,  and  a 
local  remedy,  such  as  Stockholm  tar,  may  be 
applied  to  the  affected  part  after  paring  all  the 
diseased  bark  away. 

Preparing  Soil. — In  addition  to  the  old  stools 
of  Chrysanthemums  and  any  other  unexhausted 
soil  that  has  been  highly  fed,  burnt  garden  refuse, 
road  parings  and  scrapings,  lime  rubble,  and  the 
remains  of  the  old  loam  heap  should  be  saved  ; 
they  will  make  a  capital  mixture  in  which  to 
plant  young  fruit  trees  or  to  renovate  exhausted 
borders.  The  quarters  on  which  bush  fruits  are 
growing  should  now  receive  a  top-dressing  of 
artificial  manure,  lightly  forking  it  in  and  taking 
care  not  to  disturb  the  roots.  Raspberries  will 
be  much  benefited  if  they  receive  a  top-dressing 
at  this  date,  and  if  the  waste  material  from  the 
garden,  such  as  the  remains  of  vegetables,  weeds, 
leaves,  &c.,  be  well  decayed  and  mixed  with  some 
fresh  lime,  it  will  provide  a  suitable  compost  at 
a  trifling  cost,  besides  disposing  of  large  quantities 
of  objectionable  matter.  Thomas  Wilson. 

Olamis  Castle  Gardens,  Olamis,  27.3. 


KITCHEN  GARDEN. 
VEGETAr.LB  Maerows. — Make  a  sowing  of  these 
now.  Insert  the  seeds  singly,  and  on  end,  in 
clean  pots  3  inches  in  diameter.  Use  a  compost 
of  chopped  loam  and  leaf-mould  or  old  Mushroom 
bed  material.  Bo  not  have  the  compost  very 
fine,  nor  make  it  very  firm  in  the  pots  ;  the  seeds 
should  be  just  covered.  Place  the  pots  in  a 
temperature  of  55'^  to  60°,  with  a  little  bottom- 
heat  if  possible.  Small-growing  varieties  are 
generally  most  appreciated  in  the  dining-room. 
Pen-y-byd  is  a  good  round  variety,  and  the 
Custard  Marrow  makes  a  nice  dish. 

Carrots. — The  main  sowing  of  these  should 
be  made  if  the  ground  is  in  a  workable  condition. 
The  soil  should  be  deep  and  well  worked,  and 
the  lighter  the  better.  Stony  ground  should  be 
avoided.  Where  wireworm  is  troublesome,  a 
dressing  of  an  approved  insect  exterminator 
should  be  forked  in.  I  use  annually  a  prepara- 
tion called  Sootigene,  which  I  find  very  effective  ; 
it  acts  as  a  manure  also.  Rake  the  surface  as 
smooth  as  possible  before  drawing  the  drills, 
which  should  not  be  less  than  12  inches  apart  for 
maincrop  varieties.  The  Intermediate  varieties 
are,  as  a  rule,  the  most  serviceable,  but  a  atump- 
rooted  variety,  such  as  Model,  should  also  be 
included.  Sowings  should  be  made  at  regular 
intervals  of  early  or  forcing  varieties  for  a  supply 
of  small  young  roots,  which  are  pulled  and  used 
as  they  become  full-sized.  A  calm  day  should 
be  chosen  for  sowing,  or  the  seed  will  be  scattered 
by  the  wind.  As  a  catch  crop  a  few  Radish 
seeds  can  be  mixed  with  the  Carrots  and  sown 
together,  the  Radishes  being  ready  for  pulling 
some  lime  before  the  Carrots  are  any  size. 

Parsnips. — These  should  also  be  sown  in  the 
same  kind  of  soil  if  possible.  Do  not  dig  in 
long  manure.  Sow  on  a  calm  day.  The  drills  for 
Parsnips  ought  to  be  18  inches  apart.  Improved 
Hollow  Crowned  is  an  excellent  variety. 

Asparagus. — If  new  beds  are  to  be  made  the 
ground  should  have  been  trenched  and  manured 
last  autumn.  If  the  soil  is  heavy  add  road 
scrapings,  decayed  leaves,  and  old  soil  from  the 
potting  shed.  Where  the  ground  is  well  drained 
Asparagus  may  be  grown  "on  the  level,"  but 
G'enerally,   for  permanent   beds,   the  ground   is 


formed  into  raised  beds  .3  feet  or  5  feet  wide,  with 
an  alley  between  of  '2  feet  in  width.  The  seed 
should  be  sown  as  soon  as  possible,  three  drills 
in  beds  of  5  feet,  and  two  drills  in  beds  of  '.i  feet, 
the  outside  drills  being  12  inches  from  the  edge 
of  the  bed.  Make  the  drills  about  '2  inches 
deep.  (Jaioker  results  are  obtained  by  planting 
two-year-old  crowns.  The  best  time  for  planting 
crowns  is  just  as  growth  is  beginning  ;  place  the 
crowns  IS  inches  apart,  spread  the  roots  out 
carefully,  and  cover  to  a  depth  of  3  inches.  See 
that  the  crowns  do  not  suffer  from  dryness  before 
planting.  The  alleys  between  the  beds  can  be 
used  for  the  first  year  or  two  for  growing  Lettuce, 
Cabbages,  and  Cauliflowers.  Some  of  the  winter 
dressing  on  beds  that  will  shortly  be  producing 
"  grass  "  can  be  raked  off  into  the  alleys,  and  the 
surface  of  the  beds  loosened  very  carefully  with  a 
fork. 

Seeds — A  sowing  can  be  made  out  of  doors  in 
a  sheltered  position  of  Cabbage,  Cauliflower, 
Brussels  Sprouts,  Lettuce,  &c.  Cover  with  a  net 
for  protection  against  birds.  J.  Jaques. 

Bryarmton  Gardens,  Blandford. 
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RULES    FOR    CORRESPONDENTS. 

Questions  and  Answers.— TAe  Editor  intends 
to  make  THE  OABDEN  helpful  to  all  readers  who  desire 
assistance,  no  matter  what  the  branch  o/ gardening  may  &e, 
and  with  that  object  will  make  a  special  feature  of  the 
"Answers  to  Correspondents'*  column.  All  communica- 
tions should  be  clearly  and  concisely  written  on  one  side 
of  the  paper  only,  and  addressed  to  the  Bditok  of  The 
Garden,  »,  Tavistock  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C.  Letters 
on  business  should  be  sent  to  the  Publisher.  The  name 
and  address  of  the  sender  are  required  in  addition  to  any 
designation  he  may  desire  to  be  used  in  the  paper.  When 
more  than  one  query  is-sent,  each  should  be  on  a  separate 
piece  of  paper. 

Liegal  Points.— ITe  are  prepared  to  ansioer  questions 
of  law  which  have  anything  to  do  vnth  the  subject  of 
gardening  and  forestry.  The  questions  should  be  as  clear 
and  explicit  as  possible.  Answers  will  be  found  in  a 
separate  column  headed  "Legal  Points.* 


FLOWER    GARDEN. 

Planting  Small  Garden  (yest). — Yes,  Ferns 
would  do  well  in  the  shaded  beds  H  and  K.  Try 
the  Japanese  Anemone  also.  You  would  not  get 
anything  to  grow  well  among  the  Willows  if  these 
are  planted  closely  ;  if,  however,  there  is  good  soil 
between,  plant  bulbs  such  as  Snowdrop,  Wood 
Anemone,  Bluebell,  and  Periwinkle,  Euonymus 
radicans,  and  Ivy  on  the  banks.  Border  M  would 
be  the  very  best  for  Rosea,  and  in  border  N  they 
ought  to  do  well.  The  best  plants  for  borders 
Q  and  P  are  the  Violas  or  Tufted  Pansies  ;  they 
might  do  really  well  there  if  the  soil  is  deep  and 
well  dug.  You  could  plant  these  around  the  bed 
in  April.  On  border  L  plant  such  good  hardy 
perennials  as  Delphinium,  Lupin,  Hardy  Chrysan- 
themums, Phlox,  Montbretia,  Hollyhock,  Helian- 
thus  Miss  Mellish,  Helenium,  and  Michaelmas 
Daisies.  Sow  some  good  annuals,  such  as  Mig- 
nonette, Lavatera,  Nigella,  Linum  grandiflorum 
rubrum,  and  others.  TheyfiU  up  spaces  excellently. 
Climbing  Roses  for  the  pergola  should  include 
Reine  Olga  de  Wurteraburg  (red),  Mme.  A.  Carri^re 
(white),  AlbericBarbier  (cream),  Dorothy  Perkins 
(pink),  Fuliciti5  Perpetu^  (white),  and  Clematis 
Jaokmani,  and  Honeysuckle  should  also  be 
planted.  Crimson  Rambler  is  a  splendid  Rose  for 
an  arch.  You  might  eover  another  with  Clematis 
Jackmani,  and  another  with  Honeysuckle. 
Climbers  for  north  fence  or  wall  are  winter  and 
summer  flowering  .Jessamines,  Forsy thia  suspensa, 
Ivy,  Ampelopsis  Veitohii  (Virginian  Creeper), 
and  Fire  Thorn  (Cratiegus  Pyracantha) ;  Morello 
Cherry  if  you  want  a  fruit.  Yes,  you  can  grow  a 
vine  out  of  doors  if  you  have  a  very  sunny  wall 


facing  south  or  south-west.     You  should   grow 
the  variety  Reine  Olga,  a  fairly  new  one. 

Forest  Tree  Roots  {Enquirer). — We  are 
afraid  that  instead  of  killing  the  roots  of  the  Ash 
trees  by  opening  the  trench  at  times,  you  have 
helped  them  to  spread,  as  they  have  enjoyed  the 
newly-trenched  soil.  We  think  you  would  not 
be  justified  in  building  a  concrete  wall,  on  account 
of  the  expense.  If  you  use  poisonous  substances 
you  will  kill  your  crops.  Gas-lime  would  for  a 
time  kill  the  roots,  but  if  strong  enough  for  this 
it  would  poison  the  soil.  The  same  remark  applies 
to  liquid  from  the  gas-works ;  this  would  do  at  the 
base  or  low  down,  but  not  on  the  surface.  We 
found  the  following  effective  in  the  «aie  of  some 
large  Elms  in  a  Rose  garden  :  Ordinary  thin  roof- 
slates  were  placed  upright  and  close  together, 
and  near  the  trees  the  space  was  puddled  with 
clay  and  gas-tar,  and  made  quite  firm.  The  roots 
gave  no  more  trouble.  Another  way  would  be  to 
get  out  a  narrow  trench  the  full  depth,  and  fill  in 
with  prepared  tar  mixture  as  used  for  walks. 

Sowing  Sweet  Pbas  (Amatiiur).—I(  for  a  show  at  the 
end  ol  July,  April  14  would  be  a  safe  date  for  sowing  in 
the  open  ground.  The  finest  blooms  would  be  got  at  that 
time  from  ordinary  managed  soil.  It  the  soil  is  properly 
prepared  and  the  plants  are  fed  with  liquid  manure  three 
weeks  prior  to  the  show,  it  would  be  a  pity  to  waste  a 
month's  bloom,  as  the  flowers  would  be  equally  fine  from 
seeds  sown  on  March  14.  The  stems  might  be  a  little 
shorter,  but  the  colour  would  be  richer. 

Colour  OP  Chrysanthemums  (J.  W.  r.).— We  give  the 
colour  and  height  of  the  Chrysanthemums  in  yourlist.  Marie 
Masse,  lilac  mauve,  3  feet;  J.  R.  Pitcher,  pearly  white, 
3*  feet ;  Sunshine,  yellow,  2^  feet ;  Harvest  Home,  crim. 
son  and  gold,  3:1  feet ;  White  Quintus,  pure  white,  3  feet ; 
Ryecroft  Pink,  salmon  pink,  S\  feet ;  George  Waring, 
yellow,  2.V  feet ;  Mme.  C.  Desgrange,  white,  '1\  feet ; 
Baronne  G.  G.  de  Brailles,  white  flushed  pink,  2A  feet ;  and 
M.  Albert  Galy,  golden  red,  centre  gold,  3  feet"  Many  of 
your  varieties  are  very  old,  and  there  are  now  much 
better  ones. 


THE    GREENHOUSE. 

Fruit  and  Roses  in  Greenhouse  {L.), — Your 
idea  of  planting  fruit  trees  or  Roses  in  a  raised 
bed  in  the  middle  of  the  greenhouse  does  not 
seem  to  us  to  be  a  good  one.  There  they  are 
farthest  away  from  the  light,  and  in  the  middle 
of  the  house  would  sure  to  be  damaged  more  or 
less.  You  would  do  far  better  to  make  the 
staging  on  either  side  wider  than  '2  feet  (4  feet 
would  not  be  too  wide),  and  then  plant  a  Rose 
at  the  end  of  the  house  where  you  could  prepare 
a  proper  border  for  it,  and  where  it  would  have 
room  to  grow  and  develop  ;  you  could  then  train 
it  against  wires  fixed  at  the  end  of  the  house. 
We  should  not  advise  you  to  grow  fruit  trees  in 
the  greenhouse  ;  you  will  not  find  them  satis- 
factory. In  preparing  for  the  Rose  you  should 
dig  out  the  existing  soil  2  feet  deep,  placing 
some  broken  bricks  at  the  bottom  for  drainage, 
and  filling  the  hole  with  good  turfy  soil  with 
which  some  well-decayed  manure  has  been  mixed. 

Cinerarias  (A'.  A'.  T.). — The  large-flowered 
florists'  Cinerarias  are  easily-grown  and  invaluable 
plants  for  greenhouse  or  conservatory.  If  you 
wish  to  have  the  plants  in  flower  in  spring,  you 
should  sow  seed  in  July.  Prepare  some  light 
soil,  consisting  of  loam,  leaf-soil,  with  sand,  mix 
thoroughly,  and  pass  it  through  a  small-meshed 
sieve.  Seed  may  be  sown  in  either  pans  or  pots. 
First  drain  them  properly ;  then  till  with  the 
sifted  soil.  Cover  the  seed  slightly  with  the 
same  soil.  Cover  the  pans  or  pots  with  glass, 
and  place  in  a  shady  part  of  the  greenhouse  or 
cold  frame.  Wipe  the  sheets  of  glass  every 
morning  to  prevent  accumulated  moisture  drip- 
ping upon  the  soil.  When  the  seedlings  appear 
tilt  the  glass  every  day,  and  in  a  few  days 
remove  altogether.  When  large  enough  to 
handle,  prick  off  the  seedlings  separately  into 
small  pots  or  several  in  other  pans.  For  a  few 
days  after  potting  keep  the  frame  close,  but  after- 
wards, when  the  plants  are  making  roots  freely, 
give  more  air.  As  the  plants  make  progress 
repot  them  into  larger  pots  ;  the  final  potting 
should  be  into  pots  of  (i  inches  or  7  inches 
diameter.     During  the  summer  grow  the  plants 
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in  a  cold  frame,  preferably  facing  North.  Cine- 
rarias like  a  moist,  cool  atmosphere ;  they  should, 
it  possible,  be  put  on  a  bed  of  ashes.  Although 
they  dislike  heat,  they  must  be  protected  from 
cold  in  winter  by  keeping  a  little  warmth  in  the 
pipes.  They  are  especially  liable  to  be  attacked 
by  green  fly.  To  kill  this  fumigate  with  XL  All 
Vaporiser. 

Winter  -  FLOWERING  Pblargonicms  {Mrs. 
Scott- Elliott). — Some,  of  the  beet  zonal  Pelar- 
goniums are  Countess  of  Buckingham,  Mrs.  Brown 
Potter  (pink),  White  Lady  and  Snowdon  (pure 
white).  Prince  of  Orange  (orange),  Mrs.  C. 
Pearson  and  Mrs.  G.  Cadbury  (salmon),  T.  Bevan 
(scarlet),  Scott  Turner  and  Percy  Waterer 
(crimson).  Trilby  and  Duke  of  Connaught(purple), 
and  Princess  of  Wales  and  J.  M.  Barrie  (cerise). 
There  is  now  a  very  large  number  of  varieties  of 
zonal  Pelargoniums,  many  of  which  closely 
resemble  each  other.  The  above,  however,  are 
good  and  distinct. 

Prbesias  (A'.  A'.  T.). — The  bulbs  should  be 
potted  in  August,  using  a  soil  consisting  of  loam, 
leaf-mould,  decayed  manure,  and  sand.  Pots  of 
5  inches  in  diameter  are  suitable  ;  take  care  not 
to  crowd  the  bulbs.  Keep  them  in  a  cold  frame 
until  the  weather  begins  to  ?et  cold  and  damp, 
say,  the  end  of  October.  Water  very  sparingly 
until  the  bulbs  are  growing  well ;  in  fact,  little  or 
no  water  will  be  necessary  for  some  weeks  after 
potting.  At  the  end  of  October  move  the  plants 
into  a  greenhouse  with  a  night  temperature  of 
about  55°.  They  will  begin  to  flower  early  in 
the  New  Year.  Freesias  dislike  a  high  tempera- 
ture— that  of  a  warm  greenhouse,  55*  to  60",  is 
most  suitable.  As  the  growths  progress  they 
should  be  carefully  and  neatly  staked,  for  they 
are  slender  and  are  easily  damaged.  When  the 
flower-spikes  show  you  may  give  diluted  liquid 
manure  occasionally.  After  the  flowers  are  over 
gradually  give  less  water  until  the  foliage  has 
died  down.  Then  place  them  in  a  sunny  frame, 
so  that  the  bulbs  may  be  well  ripened.  Repot 
the  bulbs  in  August. 

Caknation  Bloom  in  Autumn  (Kn<;itirer)  — Sow  seed 
of  the  Tree  or  winter-flowering  varieties  in  December  or 
very  early  in  January.  Grow  the  young  plants  on  in 
boxes  under  glass  ;  they  will  be  good-sized  plants  by  the 
first  week  in  May.  Plant  out,  if  possible,  on  a  south 
border  in  good  soil,  and  they  will  flower  freely  in  the  late 
autumn  months  out  of  doors  until  frosts  and  cold  rains 
spoil  the  flowers. 

The  Bottle  Brush  Tree  {F.  D.  Hall).— The  young 
shoots  that  were  pushed  out  after  the  plant  was  cut  back 
should  be  allowed  to  grow,  as  it  is  upon  these  that  you 
must  depend  for  the  next  display  of  blossoms.  If  you  cut 
off  these  young  shoots  a  season  will  be  lost.  When  repot- 
ting is  needed,  it  should  be  done  as  soon  as  the  young 
shoots  are  about  half-an-inch  in  length,  but,  as  it  ia  now 
too  late  to  repot  yours,  the  better  way  will  be  to  give  it  a 
good  light  position  in  the  cool  greenhouse,  and  then  an 
occasional  dose  of  weak  li(iuid  manure  and  soot  water 
mixed  will  supply  the  necessary  stimulant  towards  the 
production  of  flower-buds. 

Soil  for  Begonias  (Charles  Jones).— A  suitable  com- 
post for  tuberous  Begonias  may  be  made  up  of  four  parts 
good  loam  to  two  parts  leaf-mould,  one  part  dried  cow 
manure,  and  one  part  silver  sand  As  the  pots  get  full  of 
roots  they  may  be  fed  occasionally  with  weak  liquid 
manure  and  soot  water  mixed.  In  watering,  rain  water 
should,  if  possible,  be  always  used.  A  check  of  any  kind, 
such  as  drought  or  an  excess  of  moisture  at  the  roots,  or 
too  strong  a  stimulant,  will  cause  the  flowers  to  drop. 


ROSE    GARDEN. 

Pillar  Roses  [J.  C.  M.). — 1.  Yes,  you  can 
use  two  Roses  to  each  pillar.  2.  Some  of  the 
varieties  you  mention  flower  in  the  summer  only. 
3.  Several  of  them  are  not  hardy,  even  in  the 
South  of  England.  Obtain  as  many  as  you  can 
on  their  own  roots.  You  may  not  be  able  to  get 
them  all  in  this  form.  The  following  sorts  (all 
mentioned  by  you)  are  good  :  Carmine  Pillar 
(summer  flowering  only),  Aimee  Vibert,  Climbing 
Caroline  Testout,  Reine  Olga  de  Wurtemburg, 
Mme.  Alfred  Carriere,  Dorothy  Perkins  (summer 
flowering  only),  Longworth  Rambler,  Jersey 
Beauty  (summer  only),  and  Climbing  Belle  Sie- 
brecht.  Grru33  an  Teplitz  is  a  most  valuable 
Rose,  but  not  quite  suitable  for  a  high  pillar. 
Others  we  should  suggest  are  Crimson  Rimbler 
(summer  only),  F^licit^  Perp^tue,  Flora,  Alberic 


Barbier  (summer  only).  Climbing  Captain  Christy, 
Waltham  Climber  No.  1,  Duchesse  d'Auerstadt, 
and  Mme.  Burard.  In  planting  two  to  each 
pillar,  be  careful  to  arrange  a  good  colour  asso- 
ciation. 

Pruning  Roses  ((?.  E.  G.). — As  all  your 
Roses  are  freshly  planted,  they  will  require  hard 
pruning  about  the  end  of  March.  This  will 
strengthen  the  plants  by  equalising  the  balance 
of  growth  between  root  and  stem.  In  the  list 
you  send  there  are  some  very  poor  growers, 
notably  Bridesmaid,  Muriel  Grahame,  C.  Mermet, 
G.  Schwartz,  Sunset,  Perle  de  Feu,  and  Ethel 
Brownlow.  We  would  advise  you  never  to  leave 
more  than  three  shoots  to  any  of  these  varieties, 
and  these  shoots  should  be  cut  back  almost  level 
with  the  ground  ;  at  any  rate,  you  ought  to  prune 
them  to  within  two  or  three  eyes.  By  only 
allowing  three  shoots  to  a  plant  the  sap  will  be 
concentrated,  and  better  growth  and  flowers  will 
result.  The  Hybrid  Perpetuals  and  Hybrid  Teas 
named  in  your  list  should  be  cut  back  to  the 
fourth  or  fifth  eye,  and  the  remaining  Tea- 
scented  varieties  should  be  cut  back  to  the  third 
or  fourth  eye.  The  climbers  will  not  require 
such  severe  treatment,  and  may  therefore  be 
pruned  to  within  18  inches  of  the  ground. 
Treat  the  wiehuraianas  in  the  same  way.  Next 
year,  of  course,  many  of  the  plants  will  require 
distinct  treatment,  and  you  will  do  well  to 
procure  the  "Handbook  on  Pruning"  issued  by 
the  National  Rose  Society.  Read  carefully  the 
articles  now  appearing  on  this  subject,  and  we 
do  not  think  you  will  have  much  difficulty  in 
learning  how  to  prune. 

Prunisq  Climbino  Roses  (T.  5.).— As  you  are  not 
anxious  that  your  climbing  Kosea  should  flower  this  year, 
by  all  means  prune  them  hard.  Cut  back  the  growths  to 
within  about  6  inches  of  the  base  ;  it  is  by  far  the  best 
thing  to  do.  By  leaving  the  growths  long  you  might,  it  is 
true,  get  a  few  blooms  this  year,  but  it  ia  not  worth  while 
doing  so,  for  if  they  are  not  cut  down  they  may  not  throw 
up  strong  shoots  from  the  base,  which  they  should  do.  If 
you  cut  them  down  as  advised,  you  will  doubtless  be 
rewarded  with  some  good  growths  that  will  bloom  well 
next  year. 


FRUIT    GARDEN. 

Management  of  Vines  (Young  Beginner). — 
We  should  have  preferred  to  start  the  vinerv 
with  a  night  temperature  of  50*  rather  than  60° 
for  Foster's  Seedling ;  60°  is  too  high  as  a  first 
temperature  for  this  variety.  At  closing  time, 
which  should  be  quite  early  in  the  afternoon  on 
sunny  days  at  this  time  of  year,  the  thermometer 
may  reach  70*  without  doing  harm,  whereas  the 
same  temperature  induced  by  artificial  means 
would  be  harmful.  With  this  exception,  we 
believe  your  treatment  of  the  Vines,  as  set 
forth  in  your  letter,  to  be  exactly  what  is 
necessary. 

Fruits  foe  Scotland  (/.  C.  M.). — Good  cook- 
ing Apples  are  Alfriston,  Bismarck,  Duchess  of 
Oldenburg,  Cellini  Pippin,  Ecklinville  Seedling, 
Lane's.  Prince  Albert,  and  Wellington.  Dessert 
varieties  :  Beauty  of  Bath,  King  of  the  Pippins, 
James  Grieve,  Ribston  Pippin,  Claygate  Pear- 
main,  and  Christmas  Pearmain.  Pears  for 
walls :  Beurr^  Superfin,  Doyenne  du  Comice, 
Fondante  d'Automne,  Josephine  de  Malines,  and 
Marie  Louise.  For  pyramids  :  Beurre  Capiau- 
mont,  Williams'  Bon  Chretien,  Louise  Bonne  of 
Jersey,  and  Beurr^  d'Amanlis.  Wall  Plums  : 
Comte  d'Atthem's  Gage,  Denniston's  Superb 
Gage,  Kirke's,  and  Reine  Claude  de  Bavay. 
Plums  for  pyramids  :  Early  Prolific,  and  Victoria 
(cooking).  Lirge-fruited  Gooseberries  :  Crown 
Bob  (red),  Careless  (white).  Ocean  (green),  and 
Lingley  Beauty  (yellow).  Small-fruited  Goose- 
berries :  Green  Gasooyne  (green),  Warrington 
(red),  Golden  Drop  (yellow),  and  Whitesmith 
(white).  Good  Red  Currants  are  Versaillaise  and 
Raby  Castle.  Good  White  Currants  are  White 
Transparent  and  White  Dutch.  Boekoop's 
Giant  is  the  best  Black  Currant.  Plant  Rasp- 
berry Superlative  (red),  and,  if  you  want  a 
yellow,  plant  The  Guinea.  Pyramids  will 
develop  into    large    trees    10    feet    high,    and 


correspondingly  broad  under  good  culture. 
You  will  obtain  good  trees  from  the  source  you 
mention. 

Vines  Dying  (O.  T.). — From  all  you  say  about 
your  Vines  we  should  think  you  left  their 
renovation  too  late.  You  say  they  were  "  old 
canes  in  a  very  poor  state  of  health  and  in  poor 
soil."  You  did  quite  the  proper  thing  in  giving 
them  fresh  soil,  removing  the  old  and  laying  the 
roots  in  the  fresh.  You  seem,  however,  to  have 
used  far  too  much  artificial  manure.  With  the 
Vines,  and  consequently  the  roots,  in  such  a  weak 
state  we  should  have  used  no  artificial  manure 
at  all  in  the  soil.  Some  well-decayed  farmyard 
manure  mixed  with  the  soil  would  have  been 
much  better.  Probably  the  roots,  weak  as  they 
were,  were  harmed  rather  than  benefited  bv  the 
artificial  manure.  But  in  any  case  the  Vines 
were  probably  past  renovating. 

Peach-tree  Flowers  Falling  (W.  W.) — 
You  do  not  say  whether  the  trees  are  out  of  doors 
or  under  glass,  or  what  aspect  the  wall  has.  Had 
you  done  so,  we  could  have  helped  you  more. 
The  probable  reason  is  that  the  wood  does  not 
ripen  properly,  as  you  say  you  have  given  them 
plenty  of  water  always.  The  roots  may  need 
pruning,  especially  as  the  trees  are  young.  If 
the  roots  get  into  bad  subsoil  the  shoots  produced 
are  soft  and  sappy,  and  never  bear  fruit  satis- 
factorily. In  the  autumn,  when  nearly  all  the 
leaves  have  fallen,  you  should  root-prune,  a  work 
which  has  often  been  explained  in  The  Garden. 
All  you  can  do  now  is  to  protect  the  trees  when 
in  blossom  if  outdoors,  and  take  care  to  keep  the 
borders  well  supplied  with  water  from  flowering 
time  onwards.  Water  well  near  the  wall.  If 
you  will  give  us  more  particulars  we  may  be 
able  to  help  you  further. 

Protecting  Fruit -buds  from  Birds 
(A.  D.  IF.). — In  some  districts  a  solution  made 
of  soot  water  has  proved  efTectual  :  A  peck  of 
fresh  soot  is  put  into  a  coarse  bag  and  soaked  for 
twenty-four  hours  in  two  gallons  of  water  ;  when 
the  bag  is  removed  lib.  o£  soft  soap  dissolved  in 
two  quarts  of  boiling  water  is  added,  together 
with  one  pint  of  petroleum  in  another  utensil,  to 
which  is  added  enough  fresh-slaked  lime  to  soak 
it  up,  then  that  is  added  to  the  water  and  well 
stirred.  As  soon  as  clear  this  solution  should  be 
gently  sprayed  over  the  trees  and  be  followed  at 
once  with  fresh  dry  lime  liberally  dusted,  or  soot 
or  Hellebore  powder.  This  latter  is  poisonous. 
So  much  seems  to  depend  on  the  voracity  of  the 
birds.  In  other  districts  free  dustings  with  lime 
or  soot  in  the  evening  have  sufficed.  In  others 
nothing  short  of  absolutely  netting  the  trees  and 
bushes  over  have  saved  them.  Otherwise  the 
free  use  of  the  shot-gun  seems  to  be  the  only 
preventive. 

Fruit  Trees  [Neat).  —  Train  Loganberries 
against  the  latticed  fence,  on  the  west  side  of  the 
fence  if  you  can,  if  not,  on  the  east ;  protect  the 
young  growths  in  the  spring.  Three  plants  will 
be  sufficient.  Plant  espalier  Pears  around  the 
border  edge  of  C  and  D  near  the  pathway,  keep- 
ing them  about  IS  inches  away  from  the  latter. 
Black  Currants  would  do  best  in  the  shaded 
border  G ;  Boskoop  Giant  is  the  best.  Fill 
plots  0  and  D  with  Gooseberries,  E  with  Red 
Currants.  We  should  recommend  you  to  plant 
Raspberries  on  plots  A  and  B,  either  side  the 
summer-house  No.  1,  and  to  have  Scarlet  Runners 
on  irregular  plot  F.  Gooseberries  ought  to  be 
planted  4  feet  apart  and  Currants  rather  more. 
Raspberries  ought  to  be  3  feet  apart  in  the  rows, 
and  the  rows  4  feet  apart.  The  best  Raspberry 
is  Superlative  ;  one  of  the  best  Rsd  Currants 
La  Versaillaise.  Pears  Marguerite  Marillat, 
Michaelmas  Nelis,  Fondante  d'Automne,  Beurr^ 
Superfin,  Louise  Bonne,  Marie  Louise,  and 
Winter  Nelis  are  suitable  for  training  as 
espaliers. 

Leaa'ES  on  Vine  Border  (If.  Pratt).  —  You  might 
remove  the  leaves  now,  for  the  sun  is  gaining  power,  and 
atmospheric  conditions  are  altogether  more  congenial,  so 
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that  the  border  will  benefit  rather  than  otherwiae  by  their 
removal.  We  should  remove  them  all  at  the  same  time. 
Fork  the  border  lightly  after  doing  3o. 

Flies  in  Peach  House  (Mrs.  Scott  Elliot).— The  best 
thing  to  do  to  get  rid  of  the  flies,  which  doubtless  came  in 
with  the  manure,  is  to  uae  the  XL  All  Vaporiser.  By 
means  of  this  a  liquid  is  vaporised,  and  the  vapour  kills 
such  insect  life  as  flies.  You  can  obtain  the  article  and 
the  liquid  from  nurserymen  or  horticultural  sundriesmen. 


KITCHEN    GARDEN. 

Potatoes  Scabbed  {Enquirer).  —  We  think 
from  tbe  dejcription  you  give  us  of  your  Potato 
tubers  being  so  scabbed  that  your  soil  is  either 
very  heavy  or  very  much  in  want  of  drainage. 
You  have  done  well  in  giving  lime  freely.  If  you 
cannot  drain,  we  would  advise  a  free  use  of  road- 
scrapings  from  limestone  roads,  chalk,  old  mortar 
rubble,  and  burnt  refuse.  When  planting  the 
Potatoes  in  April,  place  lighter  soil  in  the  drills. 
Wood  ashes,  if  obtainable,  are  useful  for  pre- 
venting scab  ;  also  charcoal  refuse,  it  broken  fine, 
is  good.  We  would  also  advise  change  of  seed. 
Avoid  deep  planting,  and  do  not  plant  too  closely. 

Sbakalb  {T.  Malomy). — It  would  be  impos- 
sible to  get  Seakale  or  Rhubarb  sufficiently  strong 
for  forcing  next  year  from  seed  in  the  time  named. 
The  root  cutting  you  have  may  be  cut  into 
6-inch  lengths,  cutting  the  top  or  crown  portion 
of  the  root  flat,  the  lower  slanting  or  pointed. 
The  soil  should  be  deeply  dug,  heavily  manured, 
and  the  sets  placed  in  rows  at  least  2  feet  apart, 
12  inches  between  each  set  and  below  the  ground 
level.  This  plant  is  a  gross  feeder,  and  well 
repays  good  culture.  Your  soil  is  suitable  if 
double  dug  and  well  manured.  Plants  obtained 
from  seed  will  take  three  years  to  make  strong 
forcing  roots,  and  they  should  be  grown  thinly  in 
good  land. 

Blanching  Chicory  {E.  H.) — Properly  to 
blanch  this  .salad  vegetable  the  crowns  of  the 
roots,  when  planted  for  the  production  of  leaf- 
heads  in  a  white  condition,  should  be  well 
covered  with  fine  sifted  soil  or  ashes,  although 
soil  is  best,  to  a  depth  of  6  inches.  Under  such 
conditions  the  heads  grow  compact  or  close,  as 
Seakale  heads  do  under  similar  conditions.  If 
not  80  covered  with  soil  the  leaves  will  spread. 
If  old  pot  soil,  sifted,  be  used,  the  Chicory  leaf- 
age is  quite  clean.  In  some  cases,  for  Chicory 
roots  after  being  lifted  and  hard  trimmed  in  the 
autumn,  a  trench  in  the  open  ground  is  opened 
6  inches  deep.  Into  this  the  roots  are  planted 
in  two  rows  almost  close  together  ;  the  trench  is 
then  filled  with  fine  soil,  and  a  thick  coat  of  long 
litter  or  manure  laid  over  it.  In  a  few  weeks 
growth  is  sufficiently  long  for  cutting,  and  open- 
ing at  one  end,  after  removing  the  litter,  that 
work  is  easily  done. 

Florence  Fennel  or  Finogchid  ('X.j— This 
Fennel  (Foeaiculum  dulce)  is  an  annual,  a  native 
of  Italy.  Vilmorin  gives  the  following  particulars 
of  its  culture  :  "  The  seed  is  usually  sown  in 
spring  for  a  summer  crop,  and  towards  the  end  of 
summer  for  the  late  autumncrop  in  warm  countries. 
It  is  sown  in  rows  16  inches  to  20  inches  apart. 
All  the  attention  required  is  to  thin  out  the 
seedlings  so  as  to  have  them  5  inches  or  6  inches 
apart,  and  to  water  the  plants  as  often  and  as 
plentifully  as  possible.  When  the  head  or  enlarge- 
ment of  the  leaf  stalks  at  the  base  of  the  stem 
has  attained  about  the  size  of  a  hen's  egg,  it  may 
be  slightly  earthed  up  so  as  to  cover  half  of  it, 
and  in  about  ten  days  afterwards  cutting  for  use 
may  be  commenced  with  the  most  forward  plant, 
and  continued  as  each  plant  advances  in  growth. 
The  plant  is  usually  eaten  boiled,  the  flavour 
of  it  somewhat  resembles  Celery,  but  with  a 
sweet  taste  and  a  more  delicate  odour.  Up  to 
the  present  time  it  is  not  much  used  in  France, 
but  it  deserves  to  be  more  extensively  culti- 
vated." Another  Fennel  (Fieniculum  officinale) 
is  the  famous  Carosella,  so  extensively  used  in 
Naples,  and  scarcely  known  in  any  ather  place. 
The  plant  is  used  while  in  the  act  of  running  to 
bloom.  The  stems  are  broken  and  served  up  raw, 
and  are  esteemed  &  great  delicacy.     We  have  no 


experience  of  the  culture  of  either  of  these  in 
England ;  if  any  of  our  correspondents  have 
we  should  be  very  glad  to  hear  from  them. 

J.  T.—lQ  favoured  localities  and  where  the  soil  is  of  a 
warm,  genial  nature,  a  small  plot  may  be  prepared  for 
sowing  s^ed  of  Early  Milan  or  the  old  white  Dutch  Turnip. 
Both  of  these  are  reliable  for  early  work,  as  they  seldom 
run  to  seed.  We  would  advise  sowing  both  varieties,  as 
Early  Milan  does  its  work  in  a  little  less  time  than  the 
Dutch,  the  latter  forming  a  good  succession  and  remaining 
in  excellent  condition  for  a  considerable  time.  In  Midland 
and  Northern  districts  it  is  advisable  to  wait  till  the  first 
week  in  April  before  making  this  sowing,  and  even  in 
warm  counties  raised  beds  and  extra  sheltered  borders 
are  necessary.  Guano  or  powdered  fowls'  manure  placed 
on  the  surface  of  the  bed  after  the  seedlings  are  thinned 
out  helps  to  forward  the  crop,  these  being  of  a  heating 
nature.  A  few  Yew  boughs  placed  here  and  there  about 
the  bed  as  soon  as  there  are  signs  of  germination  form  a 
good  shelter  and  hasten  growth.  Protect  from  birds,  or 
the  crop  is  doomed. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Artificial  Flowkr-coloueino  (if.  Smith).— The  arti- 
ficial colouring  of  flowers  is  effected  by  standing  the 
newly-cut  stems  into  one  of  the  aniline  dyes  of  the  tint 
required.  The  colouring  matter  is  absorbed  by  the  stem 
and  distributed  throughout  the  flowers. 

Salts  of  ammonia  (J.  i).).— What  you  so  term  is  but 
sulphate  of  ammonia  under  another  name.  This  is  a  salt 
of  a  very  nitrogenous  nature,  and  is  a  product  in  the 
making  of  gas.  It  can  be  obtained  from  gas-works  and  used 
among  growing  crops,  by  strewing  it  very  thinly  among 
them  at  the  rate  of  about  31b.  to  41b.  per  rod  area.  The 
salt  should  be  first  finely  crushed.  It  dissolves  almost 
immediately  it  is  put  on  the  soil,  and  hoed  or  lightly 
forked  in.  Ammonia  is  a  gaseous  compound  really,  the 
product  of  decaying  or  fermenting  manures,  and  easily 
distinguished  by  its  obnoxious  smell.  With  all  manures, 
especially  animal,  so  long  as  they  are  kept  from  ferment- 
ing there  is  no  waste  of  ammonia.  Thus,  in  preparing 
manure  for  a  hot-bed,  by  frequent  turning  the  fermenta- 
tion is  prevented,  and  the  ammonia  is  fixed  and  not 
wasted.    Sulphate  of  ammonia  is  about  £S  per  ton. 

SOLPHATE     OF     POTASH     FOR     GRASS     (E .    H.).  —  This 

manure  when  pure  is  a  highly-concentrated  form  of 
kainit,  and  most  valuable  as  a  manure  for  all  forms  of 
vegetation  which  have  to  form  wood  or  seeds  or  fruits  or 
roots,  but  is  of  less  value  for  grass,  which  does  neither  in 
the  sense  indicated,  but  merely  produces  fine  leafage. 
You  would  probably  find  better  results  follow  from  a 
dressing  of  a  bushel  per  rod  of  the  sewage  product  known 
as  native  guano.  Besides  furnishing  grit  it  also  provides 
nitrogen  in  moderation,  and  we  have  seen  excellent  results 
follow  such  a  dressing.  We  fear  no  manure  applica- 
tions will  correct  the  moss  trouble  on  those  portions  of 
your  lawn  the  soil  of  which  is  very  wet  and  shaded. 
Drainage  is  there  badly  needed. 

Bdrnino  Clay  (F.  M.  B.).— There  are  two  methods  of 
burning  clay  to  make  ballast,  but  everything  depends 
upon  the  burning,  as,  though  a  simple  matter,  it  becomes 
a  costly  one  if  the  clay  is  not  properly  burnt.  It  would 
be  advisable  to  get  the  assistance  of  someone  who  has  had 
some  previous  knowledge.  With  plenty  of  wood  at  com- 
mand you  may  obtain  good  results  by  getting  a  good  body 
together.  Commence  burning  at  one  end  ;  the  clods  of 
clay  are  built  in  walls,  and  the  logs  Inside  tliis  must  be 
dry  to  get  a  good  heat  at  the  start.  Gradually,  as  the  fire 
progresses,  the  clods  are  built  over  the  fire,  and  this  con- 
tinues as  the  wood  is  added,  and  then  the  clods,  the  latter 
in  sufficient  solidity  to  maintain  a  body  of  heat  to  permeate 
the  whole  mass.  As  the  work  proceeds  the  ballast  will 
cool  at  the  starting-point,  and  soon  be  ready  for  use.  The 
chi»f  points  are  to  give  enough  fire  and  to  place  sulHcient 
clay  to  prevent  its  burning  through,  thus  needing  almost 
daily  attention. 

DUTIES  OF  A  Head-oaedenkr  (S.  (T.).  —  Very  much 
depends  on  circumstances  in  dividing  up  the  work  of  the 
head-gardener  and  the  second  and  the  third  man,  as  scarcely 
two  places  can  be  worked  alike  and  under  the  same  condi- 
tions. Tbe  organising  of  the  whole  of  the  work  should  be 
done  by  the  head-gardener,  and  in  a  place  of  such  size  a 
fair  share  of  the  work  should  be  done  by  him,  which 
would  include  pruning,  seed  sowing,  potting  of  the 
principal  plants,  and  a  turn  on  Sundays.  The  second  man 
should  work  as  much  as  possible  with  the  head,  so  that 
during  his  absence  he  would  be  able  to  take  charge  ;  he 
should  attend  to  the  airing,  watering,  and  syringing,  and 
be  responsible  for  the  fires,  filling  up  his  time  about  the 
garden  wherever  required,  doing  his  fair  share  of  Sunday 
work.  The  third  hand  should  be  principally  employed 
during  all  fine  weather  in  the  outside  departments, 
such  as  digging,  mowing,  and  keeping  the  place  tidy 
generally,  as  well  as  serving  the  kitchen.  If  he  is  a  young 
man  and  anxious  to  become  an  eflicient  gardener  he  will 
not  object  to  take  every  other  week  with  the  fires  at  night, 
and  give  occasional  help  with  the  glass  on  .Sundays. 

Names  of  Plants. — 1.  N.—l,  Impatiens  Sultani ;  2, 
Trachelospermum  jasminoides  ;  3,  IJrunfelsia  calycina  ;  4, 
Cblorophytum  elatum    var.  variegatum  ;  6,  Arundinaria 

Fortunei  (Dambusa    Fortunel  varlegata). W.  G.  B.— 

1,  Bougainvilleaspectabilis;  2,  Hibiscus  syriacus;  3,  Coto- 
neaster  microphylla  ;  4,  Ceanothus  dentatus  ;  fi,  Calanthe 
Veltchi ;  6,  Cdjlogyne  crlstata  ;  7,  Lwlia  anceps  ;  8,  Acacia 

dealbata. E.    T.    England. — Narcissus    minimus, 

H.  J.  >!.— Alonsoa  Wa'rsoewiczli. JVo((«.— The  Snow- 
drops were  much  shrivelled,  but  we  believe  them  to  be 

Leucojum    vernum    var.    carpathioum. J.    Siddall.— 

Odontoglossum  crispum. 


LEGAL     POINTS. 

Garden  Crops  (Owe  in  Doubt). — There  seems 
to  be  no  reason  why  you  should  not  hoe  up  the 
garden,  but  you  must  not  remove  shrubs,  Box 
borders,  &c. 

Right  to  Let  Wall  for  Advertising 
Purposes  [Lebanon). — The  clause  in  your  lease 
appears  to  preclude  you  from  letting  the  wall  as 
you  suggest  unless  you  can  obtain  your  land- 
lord's consent. 

Nuisance  Caused  by  Bees  {A  Constant 
Reader). — We  know  of  no  case  in  which  an 
injunction  has  been  granted  to  restrain  an 
adjoining  owner  from  causing  a  nuisance  to  his 
neighbour  by  keeping  bees,  but  on  principle  we 
think  you  would  be  successful  in  obtaining  an 
injunction  and  compensation  for  any  damage 
caused  by  the  bees.  The  maxim  is.  Sic  utere  tuo 
ut  aiienum  non  laedas  {Make  use  of  your  own 
property  in  such  a  manner  as  not  to  injure  that 
of  another).  It  has,  however,  been  doubted 
whether  an  action  can  be  brought  in  the  case  of 
animals,  &o. ,  which  could  not  be  the  subjects  of 
a  charge  of  larceny,  such  as  rabbits  and  presum- 
ably bees,  but  our  opinion  is  as  above  stated. 
You  had  better  instruct  a  solicitor  to  write  to 
your  neighbour  threatening  him  with  an  action 
if  the  nuisance  continues. 

Co.MPENSATioN  FOR  INJURIES  (Iguoramus). — 
A  gardener,  or  a  groom  who  is  also  employed  as 
a  gardener,  can  claim  compensation  from  his 
master  under  the  Workmen's  Compensation  Act 
for  injuries  caused  by  accident  which  happen  in 
the  course  of  his  employment.  It  is  immaterial 
that  the  accident  was  not  caused  by  the  master's 
negligence,  but  it  must  not  have  been  caused  by 
the  serious  and  wilful  misconduct  of  the  servant, 
who  must  have  been  disabled  for  at  least  two 
weeks  from  earning  full  wages.  Notice  of  the 
accident  must  be  given  to  the  employer  as  soon 
as  practicable,  and  before  the  servant  voluntarily 
leaves  his  master's  service,  but  the  want  of  the 
notice  will  not  bar  the  servant's  claim  if  it  is 
found  that  the  employer  has  not  been  prejudiced, 
and  that  the  notice  was  not  given  owing  to  a 
mistake  or  other  reasonable  cause.  Tbe  claim 
must  be  made  within  six  months.  For  further 
information  and  form  of  notice  see  "  Law  for  the 
Million"  (Simpkin,  Marshall,  and  Co.),  second 
edition,  page  188.  If  the  accident  is  serious  and 
you  cannot  come  to  a  settlement  consult  a  local 
solicitor. 

Goods  Damaged  by  Railway  Company 
(Charterhouse). — When  a  railway  company  carry 
goods  at  "owner's  risk,"  they  almost  invariably 
charge  a  reduced  rate  and  protect  themselves 
from  all  responsibility  except  in  respect  of  damage 
caused  by  the  wilful  misconduct  of  their  servants. 
In  the  case  of  such  a  contract,  which  must  be 
signed  by  the  consignor  or  his  agent,  the  owner 
of  the  goods  cannot  obtain  compensation  if  they 
are  damaged,  unless  he  can  prove  that  the 
company's  servants  have  been  guilty  of  wilful 
misconduct,  ie.,  there  must  be  the  doing  of 
something  which  the  person  doing  it  knows  will 
cause  risk  or  injury,  or  the  doing  of  an  unusual 
thing  with  reference  to  the  matter  in  hand,  either 
in  spite  of  warning  or  without  care,  regardless 
whether  it  will  or  will  not  cause  injury  to  the 
goods  carried  or  other  subject  matter  of  the 
transaction.  The  company  must,  however, 
prove  that  there  was  an  ordinary  rate  of  which 
the  consignor  might  have  availed  himself,  and 
that  this  was  brought  to  his  notice.  You  should 
examine  the  consignment  note  and  satisfy  your- 
self as  to  the  conditions  printed  upon  it,  but  we 
are  doubtful  if  you  have  any  claim  against  the 
company.  You  may,  however,  have  a  claim 
against  the  firm  from  whom  you  purchased  the 
articles  for  negligence  in  consigning  them  at 
"owner's  risk"  without  your  consent.  The 
goods  seem  to  have  been  leourely  packed. 
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SWEET    VIOLETS. 

VIOLETS  are  very  easily  grown  in 
some  gardens,  while  in  others 
they  are  seldom  satisfactory.  In 
taking  charge  of  a  fresh  garden 
one  has  to  find  out  by  experiment 
in  which  position  and  soil  they  grow  best. 
They  are  grown  successfully  on  north,  east, 
and  west  borders,  and  in  a  heavy  clay  soil  on 
a  south  border.  Violets  may  also  be  grown 
in  the  open  quarters  of  the  kitchen  garden. 
The  weather  during  the  season  of  growth  has 
much  to  do  with  the  behaviour  of  the  plants. 
When  propagating  the  Violet  it  is  better  to 
divide  the  old  plants  than  to  take  cuttings. 
This  is  done  as  soon  as  the  flowering  period 
is  over.  Instead  of  dividing  the  plant  to 
single  crowns,  three  crowns  are  left  to  form  a 
plant,  all  weak  ones  being  discarded.  Flowers 
quite  as  fine  as  those  produced  by  plants 
raised  from  cuttings  or  single  crowns  may 
be  obtained  from  plants  thus  treated.  The 
advantage  of  this  method  is  that  the  plants 
quickly  become  established  and  make  fine 
healthy  leaves,  which  seldom  fall  a  prey  to 
disease  or  red  spider.  When  dividing  the 
plants  do  not  allow  the  roots  to  become  dry 
before  they  are  planted.  If  the  land  where 
the  Violets  are  to  be  planted  has  been 
previously  dug  or  trenched,  a  layer  of  leaf- 
soil  forked  into  the  surface,  with  a  light 
dressing  of  soot,  is  all  that  is  necessary  to 
complete  the  preparation.  Plant  firmly,  and 
sprinkle  with  water  should  the  weather  be 
dry.  Violets  require  copious  supplies  of 
■water  during  hot,  dry  weather.  When  grow- 
ing freely  remove  all  side  shoots  (runners), 
so  as  to  secure  good  crowns.  The  ground 
between  the  plants  should  be  constantly 
stirred  with  the  Dutch  hoe  during  the  grow- 
ing season.  A  small  quantity  of  a  reliable 
fertiliser  may  be  placed  round  the  plants 
after  they  have  become  established  (at  inter- 
vals of  a  fortnight),  and  in  the  absence  of 
rain  should  be  well  watered  in.  Should  red 
spider  be  troublesome,  dress  the  plants  over 
with  soot  and  lime,  repeating  the  operation 
until  the  pest  disappears. 

Cold  frames  should  be  prepared  for  the 
reception  of  the  plants  in  the  month  of 
September.  A  decided  advantage  is  obtained 
by  placing  the  frames  on  a  bed  of  leaves  ;  the 
leaves  when  firmly  trodden  should  be  about 
3  feet  above  the  level  of  the  ground.  By  this 
means  the  plants  obtain  more  light  and  air, 


while  the  leaves  provide  ample  drainage. 
After  arranging  the  frame  or  frames  on  the 
bed  of  leaves,  place  in  the  soil  in  which  the 
Violets  are  to  be  planted.  The  soil  should 
consist  of  rather  light  loam  and  leaf-soil ; 
this  should  be  trodden  quite  firm  before 
planting.  Do  not  plant  thickly.  When 
planted  the  Violets  should  be  in  such  a 
position  that,  when  the  lights  are  placed  on 
the  frames,  they  are  just  far  enough  from  the 
glass  to  escape  damage.  As  a  rule  little 
water  is  required  during  the  winter  months. 
All  decaying  matter  should  be  picked  from 
the  plants  and  abundance  of  air  given  at 
all  times,  excepting  during  severe  frosts. 
Remove  the  lights  entirely  during  mild,  fine 
weather. 

Good  varieties  of  Violets  are  :  Double — 
Marie  Louise,  large,  rich  lavender-blue  (a 
general  favourite) ;  Neapolitan,  lavender, 
with  a  white  eye,  rather  later  in  flowering, 
and  not  so  free  as  the  former  ;  Swanley 
White,  very  free  ;  and  Lady  Hume  Camp- 
bell, a  shade  darker  than  Marie  Louise. 
Single — Princess  of  Wales,  very  large  and 
free,  with  long  stalks  ;  wellsiana,  a  very  fine 
dark  violet ;  The  Czar,  very  dark  and  free  ; 
and  La  France,  very  stiff-stalked,  bright  blue- 
purple. 


ASPARAGUS. 

The  Asparagus  is  indigenous  to  Great  Britain, 
and  is  usually  found  growing  wild  on  the  coast 
and  near  the  sea-shore.  It  is  especially  common 
on  the  coast  of  Cornwall,  some  parts  of  Wales, 
and  Lincolnshire,  where,  if  the  soil  it  grows  in  is 
not  actually  impregnated  with  salt,  the  atmo- 
sphere certainly  is  so  impregnated,  and  from 
which  the  plant  must  derive  sustenance  peculiar 
to  its  wants.  The  soil  on  which  it  naturally 
establishes  itself  is  invariably  light  and  sandy. 
There  is  an  idea  among  amateurs  and  our 
working  population  that  it  is  difficult  to  grow 
Asparagus.  This  is  unfortunate,  as  the  Asparagus 
is  well  adapted  for  growing  in  cottage  gardens, 
and  I  venture  to  assert  that,  once  beds  are 
planted  and  well  established  and  the  culture  of 
the  plant  understood,  no  other  adjunct  of  our 
cottage  homes  would  give  the  cottager  more 
profitable  return  than  the  Asparagus  beds.  In 
France  we  know  it  is  an  immense  and  profitable 
industry.  In  some  districts  every  cottage  has 
its  Asparagus  garden,  chiefly  cultivated  by  the 
wife  and  children,  and  for  the  produce  a  ready 
market  is  found,  chiefly  in  England. 

Propagation. 
This  is  effected  by  seeds,  which  should  be  of 
the  best  quality.  I  would  advise  all  who  grow 
Asparagus  to  save  their  own  seeds,  and  not  only 
the  largest,  but  from  the  strongest  plants.  Small 
seeds  gathered  from  weak  growths  should  on  no 


account  be  made  use  of.     Seeds  may  be  bought 
cheaply,  and  are  within  the  reach  of  the  poorest. 

Raising  the  Seedlings. 
Select  a  piece  of  land  large  enough  for  the 
purpose  of  raising  as  many  plants  as  are  likely  to 
be  required  in  a  sunny  position  in  an  open  quarter 
of  the  garden,  land  which  has  been  manured  and 
properly  cultivated  the  winter  before.  The  first 
week  in  April  is  a  good  time  to  sow  the  seeds. 
They  should  be  sown  in  drills  3  inches  deep, 
1  foot  apart,  and  be  3  inches  to  4  inches 
apart  in  the  row.  Select  a  dry  day  for  the  work, 
and  tread  the  seed  in  as  for  Onions,  afterwards 
drawing  the  rake  lightly  over  the  ground. 
Cultivation  for  the  first  year  will  consist  of 
thinning  out  the  plants  as  soon  as  large  enough 
to  handle,  leaving  them  6  inches  apart  in  the 
row,  and  keeping  the  ground  free  of  weeds  by 
frequent  hoeing.  In  the  course  of  the  year  the 
young  plants  will  form  excellent  roots  for  planting 
in  permanent  beds  the  following  spring. 

Pebmanent  Beds. 
If  one  bed  only  is  to  be  made,  the  width  I 
would  recommend  is  5  feet  for  the  bed  and  2^  feet 
for  the  alleys,  one  each  side,  making  10  feet 
altogether.  In  the  previous  autumn  this  ground 
should  have  been  well  manured.  The  ground 
should  be  trenched  at  least  3  feet  deep,  turning 
over  the  bottom  spit  in  the  bottom  of  the  trench. 
The  manure  should  be  well  distributed,  though 
not  allowed  nearer  the  top  than  6  inches.  To 
some  it  may  appear  superfluous  to  manure  and 
trench  the  alley  ground,  but  it  is  not  so.  The 
plant  is  a  strong  rooter  and  a  voracious  feeder, 
and  will  soon  avail  itself  of  the  manure  found  in 
the  alley.  The  first  week  in  April,  should  the 
weather  be  favourable,  is  the  best  time  to  carry 
out  the  work  of  planting.  The  first  thing  to  do 
is  to  mark  out  the  alleys  ;  afterwards  throw  out 
of  the  alley  the  top  soil  to  the  depth  of  5  inches 
and  place  on  the  bed.  This  additional  soil  should 
be  levelled  down  with  the  rake,  and  the  surface 
prepared  to  receive  the  roots.  A  bed  of  this  size 
will  take  three  rows — one  in  the  centre,  and  one 
each  side  at  distances  apart  of  15  inches.  It  is  a 
good  plan  to  place  a  small  mound  of  soil  and 
manure  beneath  the  root,  so  that  when  the  latter 
is  pressed  down  it  rests  firmly  on  the  soil.  A 
small  spadeful  of  the  same  compost  is  used  to 
cover  the  roots  as  soon  as  placed  in  position,  and 
pressed  firmly  down  with  the  hands.  Afterwards 
4  inches  or  5  inches  more  of  the  soil  from  the 
alley  is  added  to  the  surface  of  the  bed,  uniformly 
covering  the  roots  with  4  inches  or  5  inches  of 
soil,  and  the  bed  is  completed. 

One-year-old  plants  give  by  far  the  most  satis- 
factory returns.  The  greatest  care  must  be 
taken  to  plant  the  roots  immediately  they  are 
taken  out  of  the  ground. 

The  Best  Soil. 
A  light,  friable  loam  is  best,  and  the  position 
should  be  a  sunny  one.  Where  the  soil  is  heavy, 
extra  drainage  must  be  provided,  and  this  is 
secured  by  deepening  the  allejs,  thereby  raising 
the  beds.  If  the  soil  is  of  a  marly  or  clayey 
nature,  dig  out  the  beds  to  the  depth  of  2  feet, 
leaving  it  open  for  twelve  months  for  the  recep- 
tion of  all  the  refuse  of  the  garden — old  Cabbage 
stalks,  leaves,  grass,  road  scrapings,  or  anything 
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else  of  a  perishable  nature  which  would  other- 
wise find  its  way  into  the  rubbish  heap.  This 
makes  an  excellent  base  for  the  Asparagus  in  this 
class  of  soil,  securing  perfect  drainage,  and  when 
fermentation  and  decay  have  taken  place  this 
rough  material  is  converted  into  rich  manure, 
available  in  the  course  of  a  year  or  two  for  the 
sustenance  of  the  plants.  This  material  should 
be  covered  with  a  layer  of  soil  6  inches  deep,  and 
on  the  top  of  this  should  be  placed  6  inches  of 
manure,  then  cover  with  soil  to  the  depth  of 
4  inches,  and  the  bed  will  be  ready  for  planting. 

Owen  Thomas, 
(To  be  continued.) 


THE    EDITOR'S    TABLE. 


Flowebs  from  Swanmorb  Park  Gardens. 

Mr.  Ellwood  sends  several  interesting  flowers 
for  our  table.  Among  them  were  flowers  of  a 
beautiful  white  Persian  Cyclamen,  the  orange- 
coloured  Honeysuckle  (Lonioera  sempervirens) 
from  a  greenhouse,  annual  Lirkspurs  (showing 
their  value  at  this  season,  the  pure  rose  colouring 
being  very  effective),  white  Stocks,  and  Nicotiana 
Sanderse,  the  rich  crimson  type,  a  most  interest- 
ing selection,  and  showing  how  much  beauty 
may  be  derived  from  flowers  under  glass  in 
winter  aad  early  spring. 


A  BEAUTirnL  Seedling  Daffodil, 
From  the  Royal  Botanic  Gardens,  Glasnevin, 
Mr.  F.  W.  Moore  writes  :  "  I  send  you  herewith 
a  very  pretty  pale  seedling  Daffodil  from  County 
Wicklow.  It  is  very  early,  and  a  beautiful 
delicate  colour,  with  sturdy  growth.  It  seems 
worth  a  distinctive  name.  In  the  garden  from 
which  it  came  many  species  of  Narcissi  seed 
about  naturally,  and  there  are  other  interesting 
crosses  in  it.  A  large  part  of  the  garden  is 
carpeted  just  now  with  a  very  pretty  form  of 
minor,  of  which  I  also  send  a  sample.  You  will 
notice  how  dwarf  it  is,  and  also  the  beautifully- 
frilled  trumpet.  It  is  a  much  more  refined  flower 
than  the  ordinary  forms  of  minor.  Rhododen- 
dron barbatum,  R.  Shepherdi,  R.  fulgens,  all 
large  plants,  were  crimson  masses  10  feet  to 
20  feet  high,  but  the  early  Rhododendrons  had 
been  caught  by  the  frost." 

[The  Daffodil  is  certainly  a  beautiful  one.  The 
colouring  is  soft  and  most  pleasing  ;  the  small 
trumpet  is  primrose  yellow,  and  the  perianth 
segments  are  somewhat  paler.  Its  value  is 
enhanced  by  its  earliness.  — Ed.] 


PRIZES     FOR     GARDENERS. 


Forms  of  Cbdrus  Dbodara. 
Mr.  J.  Comber,  The  Gardens,  Nymans, 
Crawley,  sends  a  most  interesting  series  of  sprays 
of  half-a-dozen  different  forms  of  Cedrus  Deodara, 
and  directs  attention  to  the  distinctive  features 
of  the  variety  robusta.  This,  in  the  shape  of  a 
specimen  some  10  feet  or  12  feet  high,  is  par- 
ticularly noticeable,  though  even  a  cut  spray 
shows  some  of  its  most  marked  characteristics. 
It  differs  from  the  ordinary  form  in  being  stouter 
both  in  leaf  and  branch,  while  the  foliige  is  also 
longer.  The  branches  are  fewer  in  number,  but  are 
altogether  more  pendulous.  It  frequently  shows  a 
disposition  to  grow  somewhat  one-sided)  but  this 
may  be  partially  owing  to  its  being  propagated 
by  means  of  cuttings  or  grafts,  which  seldom 
form  such  symmetrical-shaped  specimens  as  seed- 
lings. The  other  five  varieties  are :  albo  spioa, 
in  which  the  young  leaves  are  whitish  ;  aurea, 
whose  young  foliage  is  of  a  decided  yellow  tint, 
which  changes  with  age  to  the  normal  green  of 
the  species  ;  Sargenti  pendula,  a  pretty  weeping 
form  ;  verticillata  glauca,  the  leaves  of  the 
young  shoots  being  whorled  instead  of  scattered, 
and  quite  glaucous  :  and  viridis,  whose  leaves  are 
of  a  much  deeper  green  than  those  of  the  type, 
and  without  any  of  the  glaucesoence  common  to 
the  species. 


AWARDS    IN     THE    FEBRUARY 

COMPETITION. 

The  first  prize  of  four  guineas  for  the  best  essay 

on  "Window  Girdening"   is   awarded   to   Mrs. 

E.  Lloyd  Edwards,  Bryn  Oerog,  Llangollen. 

The  second  prize  of  two  guineas  to  Mrs.  F.  A. 
Bardswell,  Mundesley-on-Sea. 

The  third  prize  of  one  guinea  to  Mr.  H. 
Franklin,  Syston,  near  Leicester. 

The  fourth  prize  of  half-a-guinea  to  Mr.  Arthur 
G.  N.  Launder,  16,  Lynette  Avenue,  Clapham 
Common,  S.W. 

Many  papers  were  sent  in  ;  those  sent  by  the 
competitors  mentioned  below  were  all  very  good 
and  worthy  of  commendation.  The  mistake 
made  by  most  competitors  was  that  of  giving 
lists  of  numerous  plants  suitable  for  window 
gardening,  instead  of  showing  how  a  few  of  the 
best  plants  might  be  used  with  good  effect.  It  is 
not  ditficult  to  name  a  large  number  of  plants 
that  would  grow  more  or  less  satisfactorily  in  a 
window-box,  but  in  so  doing  little  practical 
information  would  be  afforded.  The  pipers  sent 
in  by  the  following  are  commended  : 

C.  W.  Caulfleld,  Bridgen  House,  Park  Crescent,  Eribh ; 
Marguerite  E.  Bickerateth,  West  Lodge,  Kipun  ;  A.  Cecil 
Ball,  The  Lodge,  Wiveton,  Clay-next-Sea,  Norfolk  ;  W.  H. 
Scott,  The  Hermitage,  Ttvyford,  Berks ;  Mrs.  Scott  Way- 
man,  Brackendene,  ParkstoDe,  Dorset ;  Mrs.  Castle, 
Church  Villa,  Lyminge,  K.S.O.,  Kent ;  H,  L.  Sell,  Crom- 
well Road,  Luton  ;  W.  H.  Forder,  Ruthin  Castle  Gardens, 
Ruthin;  Thomas  Smith,  Walmsgate  Gardens,  Louth; 
Walter  Maw,  Friarwood  Nurseries,  Pontefract ;  Sidney 
Legg,  Woburn  Abbey  Gardens,  Bads;  H.  Hill,  Lathom 
Gardens.  Ormskirk,  Lanes;  E.  Bill,  The  Cjttage,  Strad- 
broke.  Eye  ;  Sidney  J.  Weeks,  Tredethy,  Bjdmin  ;  Thomas 
Bunyard,  61,  Grena  Road,  Richmond,  Surrey ;  W.  H. 
Aggett,  Bermondsey  ;  W.  McDermott,  The  Gardens,  Roe- 
buck Castle,  Dundrum,  Dublin  ;  David  Chaplin,  Brooklyn 
Cottage,  Cheapside,  Ascot;  G.  Waller,  Cock  Crow  Hill, 
Surbiton  ;  C.  Ruse,  Munden  Gardens,  Watfcwd  ;  F.  Alkin, 
The  Gardens,  Mossley  Vale  Houses,  Liverpool ;  W.  J. 
Rendall,  Howsell  Road,  Malvern  Link  ;  R.  Griffin,  The 
Gardens,  West  House,  Morningside,  Eiinburgh  ;  T.  E. 
Twitcher,  Bexley,  Kent ;  T.  Latham,  The  Gardens,  Warwick 
Cottage,  New  Brighton,  Cheshire  ;  Charles  Blair,  Preston, 
Linlithgow  ;  Mrs.  Robert  Morley,  The  Old  Hall,  Leaden- 
ham,  Lines;  Miss  Hopkinson,  Sutton  Grange,  Wansford, 
Northamptonshire  ;  W.  Dyson,  Aldermaston,  Berks  ;  H. 
Tomalin,  Tower  Hill  House  Gardens,  Kingsclere,  near 
Newbury,  Berks  ;  Victor  Hugo  Lucas,  19,  Promenade, 
Walney,  Barrow ;  W.  H.  Morton,  St.  James's  Crescent, 
Gloucester ;  Charles  Townsend,  The  Gardens,  Astbury, 
Ewell,  Surrey ;  Ronald  Ernest,  12,  Lebanon  Park 
Mansions,  Richmond  Road,  Twickenham  ;  L.  Lavender, 
Waltham  ilanor  Gardens,  Twyford,  Berks  ;  EllaH.  Friend, 
Bower  House,  North  Cray,  Kent ;  G.  H.  Webster,  Oak 
Cottage,  Dit  Place,  Woolton,  near  Liverpool ;  William 
Peebles,  9S,  McLellan  Street,  Glasgow  ;  Mrs.  Helby,  14, 
The  Crescent,  Alverstoke,  Hants  ;  S.  Popplewell,  12,  Camp 
Hill,  St.  Albans,  Herts  ;  F.  Cox,  Ingleside,  Blackwell,  near 
Bromsgrove,  Worcestershire ;  George  Annand,  Basildon 
Park,  Reading,  Berks  ;  and  John  Lawless,  Acton  Burnell 
Park,  Shrewsbury. 


NOTES   OF    THE   WEEK. 


FORTHCOMING    EV.ENTS. 

April  3. — Royal  Horticultural  Society's  Exhi- 
bition and  Meeting. 
April  3  — Cornwall  Diffodil  Show  (two  days). 
April  3. — Brighton  Spring  Show  (two  days). 

Some  forthcoming"  shows.  —  The 

twenty-fifth  exhibition  of  the  Sutton  and  District 
Rose  Society  will  be  held  in  the  Public  Hall, 
Sutton,  on  Tuesday,  July  3,  when  four  challenge 
cups,  two  pieces  of  plate,  National  Rose  Society's 
and  other  medals,  and  money  prizes  will  be  com- 
peted for.  The  hon.  secretary  is  Mr.  E.  J. 
Holland,  Silverdale,  Grange  Road,  Sutton. 
Darlington  Spring  Flower  Show  will  be  held  on 
Wednesday,  Aprd  25  ;  the  hon.  secretary  is  Mr. 
A.  H.  Harrow,  Priestgate  House,  Darlington. 
The  Cheadle  and  Cheadle  Heath  Horticultural 
Society's  third  annual  show  will  be  held  on 
Friday  and  Saturday,  July  27  and  28.  The 
schedule  is  a  comprehensive  one,  and  many 
special  prizes  are  offered;  the  address  of  the  hon. 
secretary  is  Weatleigh,  Cneadle  Heath,  Stockport. 


The  London  parks  are  now  well  worth 
a  visit.  Masses  of  Crocuses,  which  have  coloured 
the  grass  for  some  weeks,  are  almost  over, 
but  they  are  succeeded  by  an  ever-increasing  host 
of  Daffodils,  which  are  fast  opening  in  bad  and 
border.  Scillas  and  Glory  of  the  Snow,  too,  are 
in  full  flower,  and  Tulips  and  Hyacinths  in 
immense  numbers  will  soon  be  out.  Although 
the  latter  flowers  have  not  the  grace  of  the 
Daffodil,  they  make  such  a  brilliant  and  welcome 
display  of  colour  that  they  are  always  admired. 
Almond,  flowering  Currant,  early  Rhododendron, 
Foray thia,  and  other  shrubs  are  in  bloom,  and 
the  London  parks  will  soon  be  full  of  a  fresh 
beauty  that  only  spring  flowers  can  give. 

Royal  Botanic  Society's  Gardens. 

Daring  the  last  four  years  these  beautiful 
gardens  in  the  Inner  Circle,  Regent's  Park,  have 
been  much  improved,  especially  the  glass  house 
departments.  Needless  to  say,  the  character  of 
the  grounds  has  not  been  altered.  The  houses 
for  the  cultivation  of  economic  plants  and  the 
Victoria  Regia  Lily  have  been  rebuilt,  and  the 
large  conservatory,  which  has  been  bright  with 
flowering  plants  throughout  the  winter,  has  been 
repainted.  Mr.  E.  F.  Hawes,  the  garden  superin- 
tendent, has  done  excellent  work  since  his 
appointment,  and  the  increasing  number  of 
visitors  to  the  gardens  shows  that  the  improve- 
ments carried  out  are  appreciated. 

Bulb   show    at    Dunfermline.— In 

September  last  the  Carnegie  Dunfermline  Trust 
made  a  distribution  of  between  3,000  and  4,000 
bulbs  of  Croci,  Narcissi,  Hyacinths,  and  Tulips 
among  the  children  of  Dunfermline,  in  some 
cases  pots  and  soil  being  provided  in  addition. 
A  show  was  also  arranged  for,  and  this  took 
place  in  the  Dunfermline  Drill  Hall  on  the 
17th  inst.  The  competition  was  very  keen,  and 
in  some  classes  was  so  close  that  it  was  found 
necessary  to  add  to  the  prize  money  which  had 
been  provided.  The  quality  of  the  flowers  was 
good,  and  the  interest  displayed  by  the  children 
and  their  parents  most  gratifying. 

Compounds  (poisonous)  for  horti- 
cultural &  ag^ricultural  purposes. 

1  am  pleased  to  inform  you  that  tne  Lord 
President  of  His  Majesty's  Privy  Council  has 
introduced  into  the  House  of  Lords  a  Bill  known 
as  the  "  Poisons  and  Pharmacy  Bill."  Clause  2 
of  such  Bill  reads  as  follows:  "2.  (1)  So  much 
of  the  Pharmacy  Act,  186S,  as  makes  it  an  offence 
for  any  person  to  sell  or  keep  open  shop  for 
poisons,  unless  he  is  a  duly  registered  pharma- 
ceutical chemist  or  chemist  and  druggist  and 
conforms  to  regulations  made  under  section  I 
of  that  Act,  shall  not  apply  in  the  case  of 
poisonous  substances  containing  arsenic,  tobacco, 
or  the  alkaloids  of  tobacco,  for  use  exclusively 
in  connexion  with  agriculture  or  horticulture,  if 
the  person  so  selling  or  keeping  open  shop  is  duly 
licensed  for  the  purpose  under  this  section  by  a 
local  authority,  and  conforms  to  any  regulations 
as  to  the  keeping,  transporting,  and  selling  of 
poisons  made  under  this  section."  The  principle 
of  this  clause  is  precisely  that  for  which  the 
Traders  in  Poisonous  Compounds  Protection 
Society  has  for  some  years  been  contending.  It 
will  be  noted  that  the  Bill  provides  to  authorise 
persons  (who  are  not  chemists)  to  be  licensed  for 
the  purpose  by  the  local  authorities  of  selling 
insecticides,  weed  killers,  sheep  dips,  and  other 
poisonous  substances  for  use  in  connexion  with 
agriculture  and  horticulture,  thus  carrying  into 
effect  the  recommendations  of  the  Privy  Council 
Departmental  Committee.  This  should  be  most 
gratifying,  and  (the  Bill  having  been  read  a 
second  lime  in  the  House  of  Lords  recently)  it  is 
now  of  the  utmost  importance  that  all  those 
interested  in  the  matter  should  at  once  approach 
the  Members  of  Parliament  for  their  districts 
asking  support  to  the  second  clause  of  the  Bill  in 
its  present  form.  Any  further  information 
required  by  your  readers  I  shall  be  pleased  to 
supply. — G.  H.  Richards. 
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The     federation    of    grapdeneps' 

societies. — With  reference  to  this  subject  I 
veature  to  make  the  following  suggestions  :  1. 
Will  all  secretaries  of  gardeners'  mutual  improve- 
ment societies  kindly  post  me  the  name  of  the 
society  they  represent,  with  their  own  address. 


on  the  sunny  side  ;  flesh  white,  delicate,  melting 
and  juicy,  rich  in  sugar,  of  very  good  quality ;  sea- 
son January  to  March  ;  tree  vigorous  and  fertile. 
Mme.  Ernest  Ballet. — Fruit  large,  of  pyra- 
midal form,  bright  yellow  in  colour,  slightly 
stained  with  russet,  often  flamed  with  vermilion  ; 


matic,  and  sugary.  In  season  from  the  middle  of 
September  to  the  end  of  October.  The  tree  is 
compact  and  fertile. 

Virginie  Ballet. — Fruit  large,  pyriform  ;  skin 
pale  green  or  yellow,  finely  speckled ;  flesh  yel- 
lowish, very  melting,  juicy,  and  aromatic  ;  in 
season  November  to  December.  The  tree  is 
vigorous  either  on  the  Pear  or  Quince  stock. 

Profeaseur  Opoix. — Medium-sized  fruit,  yellow 
stained,  and  speckled  with  russet ;  flesh  yellow, 
melting,  very  juicy  and  sweet ;  a  first-rate  Pear  ; 
in  season  January  to  March.  The  tree  is  vigorous, 
fruiting  freely  either  on  the  Pear  or  Quince 
stock.  A.  Maeschalbk  (Foreman). 

Chateau  Duharry's  Gardens,  Louveciennes, 
S.O.  Fran<;e. 


MEDLARS. 
Tastes  are  proverbially  divergent,  and  there  are 
many  persons  who  cannot  acquire  a  liking  for  a 
well  "bletted"  Medlar,  just  as  there  are  some 
who  profess  to  dislike  fresh  ripe  Figs.     In  these 


and  add  a  few  supplementary  remarks  as  to  their  !  flesh  white,  very  delicate,  melting,  juicy,  aro 
members'  ideas  of  the  proposed  federation  out- 
lined in  my  letter  of  the  10th  ult.  ?  2  The  fixing 
of  a  suitable  date  and  place,  when  and  where 
representatives  from  other  gardeners'  societies 
can  attend  and  discuss  the  matter,  and  appoint  a 
provisional  committee  to  draw  up  a  scheme, 
which  could  afterwards  be  submitted  to  another 
meeting  at  a  later  date  for  confirmation.  I  am 
anxious  to  get  a  general  opinion  as  to  the  form 
the  federation  should  take.  I  should  like  all 
replies  to  reach  me  not  later  than  the  31st  inst. — 
Harry  Boshibr,  Hon.  Secretary  West  Croydon 
and  District  Horticultural  Mutual  Improvement 
Society,  62,  High  Street,  Croydon. 

Cultupe   of  flowers   by    Dundee 

SehOOl-ehildPen.— The  sixth  annual  exhi- 
bition of  spring  flowers  grown   by  the  children 
attending     Dundee    schools    was    held    on     the 
10th  inst.,  when  the  spacious  Drill  Hall,  Dundee, 
was  gay  with  spring  flowers,  such  as  Hyacinths, 
Crocuses,  and  other  bulbs,  exhibited  by  no  fewer 
than  3,000   children  of   Dundee.     The  display, 
upon  the  whole,  showed 
wonderful  skill  and  care 
on     the     part     of     the 
children ,   and    the 
brightening  influences  of 
the    cultivation    of    the 
flowers    in    a   city    like 
Dundee   cannot    fail    to 
have   been  most  benefl- 
cial.    The  opening  cere- 
mony    was     performed 
by  Mrs.  Longair,  wife  of 
the  Lord  Provost  of  the 
city,   and  there    was    a 
large  attendance  of  the 
children  and    their 
parents.     The  Corpora- 
tion  had    supplied  free 
no  less  than  II  tons  of 
suitable  potting  soil  for 
the  purpose  of  growing 
the  bulbs. 

Shpewsbupy 
Floral  Fete.  — The 
total  takings  of  the 
Shropshire  Horticultural 
Society  since  its  first 
show  in  1875  amount 
to  £93,797  153.  7d.,and 

the  list  of  donations  to  various  public  improve- 
ments and  monuments  in  Shrewsbury  reaches  the 
njunifioent  sum  of  £8,530. 


THE     PLACING     OF 
CLEMATISES. 


C 


LEMATISES  are  not  only  useful  for 
adorning  house  wall",  pergolas, 
a'ches,  and  trellises — they  can  be  of 
great  service  in  b^ds;  while  perhaps 
1  he  loveliest  of  all  wayn  of  exhibit- 
iug  their  beauty  is  to  surround  a 
lawn  with  them,  giving  each  variety  a  pillar,  and 
placing  these  pillars  6  feet  apart,  with  chains 
slung  from  one  to  another. 

When  the  Clematis  is  studied  it  will  be 
recognised  as  one  of  the  very  best  flowers  for 
cultivation  as  a  hobby.  So  few  gardens  show 
forth  more  than  five  or  six  sorts — the  majority 
contain  but  the  violet  Jackmanni,  with,  perhaps, 
a  montana  or  a  Lady  Caroline  Nevill — that  a 
collection  of  Clematises  will  soon  achieve  celebrity 
throughout  a  county. 

The  above  -  mentioned  method  of  placing 
Clematises  can,  of  course,  be  carried  out  in  a  large 
or  a  small  pleasure-ground,  and  it  may  be  prefer- 
able in  some  cases  to  range  the  pillars  along  a  wide 
gravel  path,  or  on  either  side  of  a  grass  walk.  I 
simply  advise  this  for  a  lawn  because  the  space 
can  generally  be  spared.  Grass  is  apt  to  be  left 
to  form   too  level  a  stretch  in  the  garden  scene. 


A  SPKINO  PIOTURB  AT  KEW. 

(Crocuses  on'd  mound,  showing  the  result  of  thiok  pl(intinj.    The  /toilers  leas  Qonsp^iyuous  ave  oj  blue  and  yellow  V3,vleties.) 


THE     FRUIT    GARDEN. 

PEAR   CHARLES   ERNEST. 

IN  your  issue  of  January  6  a  good  illustration 
and  a  short  eulogistic  notice  are  given 
of  this  very  good  winter  Pear.  There  it 
is  incorrectly  stated  that  it  was  raised  by 
Messrs.  James  Veitch  and  Sons,  Limited, 
Chelsea.  I  may  safely  say  that  this 
valuable  Pear  was  raised  by  M.  Ernest  Baltet 
of  Troyes,  and  put  into  commerce  in  1879.  It 
may  also  be  of  interest  to  your  readers  to  know 
that  among  the  novelties  put  into  commerce  last 
autumn  by  this  famous  firm  there  are  some  very 
good  Pears,  as,  for  instance,  the  following  : 

Roosevelt. — Very  large  fruit ;  skin  smooth,  clear 
yellow,  tinged  with  rose-salmon,  vermilion  on  the 
sunny  side ;  flesh  of  the  purest  white,  melting, 
very  juicy  and  sugary  ;  one  of  our  largest  fruits. 
The  tree  is  very  vigorous,  and  of  great  fertility. 

Professeur  Grosdemange. — Fruit  large,  of  pale 
yellow  colouring,  freely  tinged  with  rich  vermilion 


and  other  oases  a  little  experience  and  educa- 
tion' sometimes  alter  both  opinions  and  tastes 
materially.  With  regard  to  Medlars  in  particular, 
if  the  right  variety  is  had  at  its  best  there  is  a 
spicy  riohnesB  about  it  so  distinct  from  all  other 
fruit  that  it  is  very  enjoyable  to  many  persons. 
Beyond  this,  the  tree  is  so  distinct  in  habit, 
foliage,  and  flowers  that  it  forms  a  picturesque 
addition  to  any  fruit  garden,  especially  when  it 
has  reached  fair  proportions.  The  varieties  are 
not  numerous,  but  by  far  the  best  of  those  I  have 
grown  is  Nottingham.  Although  the  fruit  is  small 
compared  with  the  Broad-leaved  Dutch  Medlar, 
the  flavour  is  much  superior,  being  very  rich  in 
its  best  condition,  namely,  when  the  fruit  has 
been  "  bletted  "  slowly  in  a  cool  fruit-room.  The 
Dutch  variety  is  a  very  strong  spreading  grower, 
and  makes  a  very  distinct  tree,  but  the  Royal  is 
preferable  to  this  in  quality,  though  it  is  more 
acid  than  the  Nottingham.  A  variety  termed 
Sans  P^pin  or  Stoneless  appears  to  be  related  to 
the  last-named,  but  it  is  not  so  good  in  quality, 
though  the  fruits  are  usually  without  any 
noticeable  com,  and  they  keep  well.  It  is  rather 
strange  that  Pyrus  germanica  has  not  given  rise 
to  any  ornamental  varieties  of  garden  value, 
unless  P.  lobata  has  originated  from  that  and  a 
Cratsegup,  Lewis  Castle. 


and  the  velvet  turf  serves  as  an  admirable  carpet 
under  the  flower-wreathed  chains. 

Other  carpets  should,  however,  be  provided. 
Each  climber  should  be  planted  in  a  small  round 
bed,  after  the  style  that  is  so  familiar  to  us 
beneath  standard  Rose  trees.  These  beds  can 
be  closely  filled  with  small  subjects,  for  the 
Clematis  roots  will  not  suffer.  Violas  are, 
perhaps,  most  suitable  of  all,  and  exquisite  colour 
harmonies  can  be  gained  by  choosing  them  of 
tints  that  look  best  with  those  of  the  climbers. 

In  order  to  ensure  a  good  effect  throughout  the 
summer  and  autumn,  it  is  best  to  alternate  a  May 
and  June  blossoming  Clematis  with  one  that  comes 
into  flower  later  and  continues  long.  A  more  elabo- 
rate way  to  gain  constant  florescence  is  to  put  up 
double  pillars  opposite  each  other,  and  not  more 
than  2  feet  apart.  An  early  and  a  late  Clematis 
can  then  be  associated,  and  two  chains  instead 
of  one,  crossed  in  the  centre,  will  be  necessary 
between  the  groups. 

There  is  another  use  for  Clematises  that  can 
seldom  be  seen  carried  out,  yet  which  is  most 
attractive  in  effect.  This  is  to  set  pillar- 
supported  plants  at  intervals  all  over  a  very  large 
lawn  bed,  or  the  wide  border  bed  that  so  often 
ends  a  lawn.  I  have  seen  an  excellent  display 
arranged  thus,  with  named  Carnations  filling  the 
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whole  of  the  re- 
maioing  ground 
space,  except  for 
an  edging  belt  of 
mixed  Violas. 
The  Carnations 
thoroughly  appre- 
ciated the  light 
kind  of  shading 
given  by  the  Cle- 
matises. 

When  pillar 
plants  are  set  over 
a  bed  it  is  possible 
to  connect  them 
with  chains,  and 
the  result  is  pretty 
and  original.  In 
this  case  the 
plants  cultivated 
in  the  spaces  must 


may  be  drawn  to  the  distinctive  beauty  of  the 
following  : 

May  and  June  hlooTning. — Fair  Rosamond, 
blush  white  and  red  ;  Mrs.  Quilter,  enow  white  ; 
The  Queen,  lavender ;  Othello,  deep  purple ; 
Aureliana,  blue  and  lavender  ;  Mrs.  S.  C.  Baker, 
white,  with  claret  bars  ;  John  Gould  Veitch, 
double  lavender ;  Duchess  of  Edinburgh,  double 
white  ;  Belle  of  Woking,  silver-grey. 

Summer  and  autumn  blooming. — Jackmanni, 
La  France,  violet-purple  ;  Beauty  of  Worcester, 
violet  and  white  ;  Mrs.  Hope,  mauve;  Louis  Van 
Houtte,  darkest  purple ;  Grand  Duchess,  white 
and  rose  ;  Fairy  Queen,  flesh  and  rose  ;  Marcel 
Moser, red-mauve ;  Lanuginosa nivea,  white ;  Ville 
de  Lyon,  carmine-red  ;  rubra  grandiflora,  claret ; 
Mrs.  George  .Jackman,  white  and  cream. 

K.  J.  DONHAM. 


Freesia  Tubergeni.  Freesias  are  delightful 
greenhouse  flowers  for  early  spring,  and  a 
greater  variety  of  colour  amongst  them  will 
be  most  welcome. 
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A    NEW    FREESIA. 

A  NEW  Freesia  was  recently  shown  before 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  by  M.  C.  G. 
van  Tubergen,  jun.,  Haarlem.  It  has 
fragrant,  lilac  -  coloured  flowers,  with  white 
showing  through  here  and  there.  In 
size  and  colour  this  Freesia  is  a  great 
improvement  upon  F.  Armstrongi.  This 
and  F.  refracta  alba  were   the    parents  of 


A  ROSE  PROBLEM. 
HE  accompanying  sketch  shows  a  por- 
tion of  a  branch  of  a  wichuraiana 
Rose  that  is  very  similar  to  one 
which  reached  me  a  short  while 
ago.  The  rosarian  from  whom  it 
came  described  it  as  a  case  of 
canker,  and  desired  me  to  suggest  a  remedy, 
but  after  examination  I  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  his  diagnosis  was  incorrect,  and 
that  the  cause  of  the  almost  wart-like  excrescence 
was  solely  due  to  injury  by  frost.  I  have  had  many 
instances  of  this  among  my  own  plants,  and,  as 
others  like  my  correspondent  may  be  puzzled  to 
account  for  it,  a  brief  explanation  may  not  be 
considered  out  of  place.  Those  who  have  had 
much  experience  with  climbing  Roses  know  full 
well  that  their  sap  is  frequently  active  until  hard 
weather  sets  in.  Carmine  Pillar,  Aglaia,  the  wichu- 
raiana hybrids,  and  Griiss  an  Teplitz  may  be  men- 
tioned as  varieties  which  furnish  a  case  in  point. 


DISEASED   ROSE  SHOOT. 


be  of  so  hardy  a 

nature  as  not  to 

object   to   a   good 

deal  of  shade  and 

drip.      Ivy-leaved 

pink  Pelargoniums 

will  thrive,  I  have 

found,  and  the 

pale     rose    colour 

suits  the  purples, 

mau  ves ,     and 

clarets,  as  well  as 

the      blues.       Of 

course,  there  are  Clematis  shades  that  are  most 

inartistic   when    juxtaposed.      Star    of     India, 

the    plum    with    red   bars,  is  absolutely  killed 

by  the  ordinary  Jackmanni ;  velvety  red  Mme. 

Edouard    Andr^    must    never    be    near    a    red 

Jackmanni  ;    and     the    silver-lilac   of     Princess 

Beatrice  must  be  shown  up  by  association  with  a 

bright  or  dark  Clematis,  as  against  a  pure  white, 

such  as  Mme.  Van  Houtte,  its  pearly  tint  looks 

positively  dirty. 

Clematises  may  be  planted  any  time  from 
September  to  May,  or  even  June,  but  in  most 
localities  March  is  a  suitable  month.  Supposing 
the  beds  to  have  been  deeply  dug  and  enriched 
last  autumn,  it  will  only  be  necessary  to  make 
deep  holes  to  take  the  roots,  and  line  these  some 
depth  with  loam  and  half-rotten  manure.  A 
layer  of  the  same  old  manure  can  be  spread 
all  over  the  bed  before  the  top  soil  is  raked 
level  again,  and  the  earth  may  be  lightly 
drawn  across  it  to  prevent  unsightlinesa.  I 
have  suggested  Violas  as  carpet  plants ;  the 
rich  feeding  of  the  climbers  will  be  of  great 
benefit  to  them  also. 

A  question  must  arise  as  to  the  right  sort  of 
pillars  to  use.  I  always  think  that  trellis-work, 
of  the  painted  deal  type,  should  be  reserved  for 
forming  the  screens  that  are  often  such  boons  in 
gardens  large  or  small ;  but  double  pillars  of 
natural  Larch,  latticed  between  with  small  boughs 
of  lichened  wood,  are  always  charming,  and  the 
extra  amount  of  woodwork  will  be  a  help  in 
supporting  Clematises.  A  single  Larch  pole  is, 
however,  quite  sufficient  for  each  plant.  In  fact, 
any  natural  wood,  or  stripped  wood,  will  not  be 
out  of  place. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  Clematises 
thrive  splendidly  in  seaside  localities,  and  also 
in  the  suburbs  of  inland  towns.  Varieties 
of    Clematis    are    innumerable,    but    attention 
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In  November,  1904,  towards  the  latter  part  of 
the  month,  we  registered  here  23°  Fahr.  of  frost, 
following  upon  a  remarkably  mild  autumn  which 
was  the  cause  of  the  late  growth  of  the  Roses. 
These  sharp  frosts  continued  for  at  least  a  week, 
and  were  always  followed  by  bright  sunshine, 
which,  of  course,  aggravated  the  mischief,  and 
wrought  more  damage  "to  my  Roses  than  I  have 
ever  known  happen  before  in  November.  Teas 
were  killed  to  the  ground,  and  even  the  thickest 
stems  of  Crimson  Rambler  had  to  be  cut  away 
the  spring  following.  The  wichuraiana  varieties 
passed  through  the  ordeal  almost  unscathed,  save 
for  one  or  two  branches  of  Elisa  Robiohon  which 
were  frost-bitten.  When,  however,  I  came  to 
examine  them  I  found  that  on  several  of  the 
branches  there  was  a  narrow  strip  of  bark  which 
did  not  appear  to  have  been  injured.  Purely  as 
an  experiment  I  decided  to  leave  them  alone  and 
see  whether  the  injuries  would  heal  naturally. 
What  actually  happened  is  demonstrated  by  the 
diagram  in  a  far  more  effective  way  than  I  can 
hope  to  explain  by  words.  One  or  two  of  the 
branches  flagged  and  died,  and,  on  examination, 
their  pith  proved  to  be  completely  frosted  through, 
but  most  of  them  were  not  injured  so  badly,  and 
began  to  form  a  callus  over  and  around  the  frosted 
portion.  This  process  has  continued  up  to  the 
present  time,  until  the  wood  which  was  injured 
has  been  quite  replaced  by  this  wise  provision 
on  the  part  of  Nature.  Rosarians  should  never 
be  too  hasty  in  removing  the  young  wood  of 
climbing  Roses  which  has  sustained  slight  injury 
from  frost.  Carmine  Pillar  is,  I  find,  apt  to  have 
its  bark  blackened  by  frost,  and  yet  blooms  freely 
the  following  spring  on  this  same  wood.  If  this 
wood  be  retained,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  fresh 
bark  will  be  formed,  but  it  is  usually  best  to 
dispense  with  this  immediately  it  has  done  flower- 
ing. Fortunately  the  past  winter  has  been  a 
most  remarkably  mild  one,  and  all  garden  Roses 
will  be  able  to  be  pruned  with  a  light  hand.  I 
hear  complaints,  however,  of  climbers  being  a 
little  sappy,  and  in  such  cases  a  dressing  of 
lime  strewn  among  the  plants  will  be  found 
beneficial. 

Worcestershire.  A.  R.  Goodwin. 
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BLUE    TUFTED    PANSIES. 

UNDEK  this  heading  must  be 
included  varieties  of  different 
shades  of  blue.  Several  of  the 
varieties  have  been  in  commerce 
for  many  years,  while  others 
have  only  been  quite  recently 
acquired.  Tufted  Pansies  of  this  and  kindred 
shades  of  colour  have  been  very  popular  of 
late  years,  and  from  enquiries  recently  made 
there  appears  to  be  the  prospect  of  an  even 
keener  demand  ic  the  near  future.  These 
plants  are  not  only  used  for  massing  in  beds 
and  borders,  but  there  is  an  increasing 
demand  for  them  as  a  carpeting  for  other 
subjects,  such  as  Carnations  and  Roses.  In 
some  instances  the  effect  is  distinctly  pleas- 
ing. The  following  sorts  include  the  most 
attractive  of  the  series  : 

Admiral  of  the  Blues. — One  of  the  best 
rayless  flowers  of  a  deep  blue  colour,  with 
rich  yellow  eye.    Growth  rather  indifferent. 

Ophelia. — Large  bluish  heliotrope  flower 
of  good  size,  and  rayless.  Neat  yellow  eye. 
Free  flowering,  and  strong  in  growth. 

Charles  Jordan.  —  A  very  good  bluish 
mauve  flower  of  large  size,  and  faintly  rayed 
on  the  lower  petal.  It  comes  into  flower 
quite  early,  and  continues  into  the  autumn. 

Blue  Peter. — This  is  a  novelty  of  consider- 
able promise.  The  flowers  are  of  a  deep 
blue    colour,  of    medium    size,   and    rayed. 


They  are  produced  in  the  greatest  profusion 
on  plants  of  tufted  growth. 

Augustine. — This  is  a  seedling  from  Blue 
Gown,  but  more  robust  than  that  variety. 
Colour,  mauve-blue.    Strong  grower. 

Blue  Gown. — Where  good,  healthy  stock  of 
this  pretty  mauve-blue  rayless  variety  can 
be  procured  it  should  be  extensively  planted. 
It  is  very  free. 

Duncan. — This  can  hardly  be  called  blue, 
but  is  sufficiently  near  to  be  placed  among 
the  kindred  shades  of  colour.  It  is  a  dark, 
bluish  mauve  flower,  and  slightly  rayed.  It 
is  excellent  for  the  border,  as  it  is  free,  and 
strong  in  growth. 

Britannia. — A  seedling  from  Blue  Gown, 
developing  darker  and  larger  blooms  than 
that  variety. 

Bridal  Morn. — This  is  a  distinct  and 
attractive  pale  heliotrope-blue  rayless  flower, 
with  a  yellow  eye,  borne  on  long  footstalks. 
It  blooms  profusely,  and  is  a  plant  with  a  good 
constitution. 

Imperialist. — A  pretty  greyish  blue  flower 
of  a  most  attractive  kind,  and  for  massing  is 
a  most  valuable  variety. 

Favorite. — Another  seedling  from  Blue 
Gown,  the  colour  in  this  instance  being  a 
shade  of  grey-blue.  Very  effective  when 
massed. 

Magnificent. — Still  another  seedling  from 
Blue  Gown,  with  flowers  of  a  somewhat 
similar  shade  of  colour,  but  much  larger. 

True  Blue. — This  is  a  heavily-rayed,  oval- 
shaped  flower  of  a  deep  blue  colour,  free 
flowering,  early,  and  of  good  habit. 

Rolph. — A  charming  grey-blue  flower  of 
the  most  dainty  kind.  Bather  small  blossoms, 
freely  disposed  on  plants  with  a  good  habit 
of  growth. 

Thrasher. — A  large,  deep  heliotrope-blue 
flower,  slightly  rayed.  Not  unlike  Ophelia 
in  many  respects. 

Archie  ffram.*.— This  is  a  well-known,  rich 
indigo-blue  flower  of  large  size  and  good 
substance.  Strong  grower,  but  not  so  free  as 
many  others. 

William,  Haig. — Said  to  be  an  improve- 
ment on  Archie  Grant,  but  the  difference  is 
very  slight. 

Walter  Gale. — A  free-blooming,  purple-blue 
flower,  slightly  rayed,  and  most  effective. 

Jackdaw. — This  is  a  rayless  flower  of  good 
forin,  of  a  soft,  bluish  purple  colour.  Borne 
on  erect  flower-stalks  on  plants  with  a  good 
habit  of  growth.--  ■  D.  B.  Crane. 

THE    CYCLAMEN    DAFFODIL. 

(NaKCISSUS  CY0LAM1NEU8.) 

In  answer  to  your  correspondent  on  page  148,  I 
have  never  tried  to  naturalise  the  above  in  a 
moist  situation,  and  cannot  say  how  it  would  be 
likely  to  flourish  under  such  conditions.  It  does 
remarkably  well  here  in  what  may  be  described 
as  peaty  sand.  In  the  early  nineties  Mr.  Peter 
Barr  was  good  enough  to  oner  me  a  selection  of 
different  types  of  Daffodils  with  a  view  to  naturali- 
sation in  various  spots  in  our  60  acres  of  pleasure 
ground.  I  told  him  our  soil  was  poor,  sand  close 
to  the  surface  and  sand  right  down  for  many 
feet,  the  only  good  feature  being  that  starting  at 
6  inches  below  the  surface  the  sand  was  damp. 
"  Put  the  bulbs  down  on  the  damp  sand,"  said 
Mr.  Barr.  I  did  so,  with  the  result  that  the 
majority  of  the  varieties  are  thriving  after  fifteen 
years'  planting,  cyclamineus  among  the  number. 
Oar  colony  of  cyclamineus  is  in  a  spot  to  which  a 
rather  interesting  history  attaches.  In  the  days 
when  Claremont  was  an  asylum  for  Louis  Philippe 
and  his  consort  the  children  amused  themselves 
occasionally    by    throwing    up    earthworks    in 


different  parts  of  the  pleasure  grounds  on  a  very 
small  scale,  on  which  miniature  cannon  were 
placed  to  sweep  the  open  glades,  and  it  is  inside 
one  of  these  earthworks  that  the  colony  of 
cyclamineus  is  flourishing.  In  a  future  note  I 
should  like  to  chronicle  the  result  of  twenty 
years'  experience  in  naturalising,  choice  of 
varieties,  selection  of  soil  and  site,  and  the 
probable  longevity  of  each  from  a  free-flowering 
standpoint  when  undisturbed. 

Claremont.  E.  BubbelL. 


It  "Narcissus"  will  plant  this  charming  little 
Daffodil  in  the  turf  on  a  well-drained  loamy  soil 
under  the  shade  of  some  deciduous  tree,  where 
the  grass  is  quite  dwarf,  preferably  on  a  bank 
sloping  towards  the  North,  I  think  he  will  be 
successful.  I  have  planted  it  in  such  a  position, 
and  it  not  only  flowers  well,  but  produces  seed,  a 
sure  sign  that  it  is  quite  at  home.  It  may  also 
be  grown  successfully  on  a  rock  garden  in  a  suit- 
able situation  or  in  pots.  Like  many  of  the 
smaller  varieties  of  Daffodil,  it  will  not  flourish 
in  cultivated  soil.  Such  little  gems  are,  besides, 
more  suited  for  naturalising  in  turf  or  growing 
on  rockeries  than  on  flat  soil,  where,  being  so 
dwarf,  they  get  badly  splashed  in  heavy  rain. 

W.  A.  Watts. 

I  SEND  some  pages  from  Messrs.  Barr  and  Sons' 
Bulb  List  of  1891.  I  think  growers  will  get 
more  information  in  these  annual  lists  as  to 
treatment  of  natural  sorts  than  anywhere  else. 
I  have  here  in  a  5-inch  pot  eighteen  blooms  of 
N.  cyclamineus.  This  is  the  second  year,  and  a 
great  increase  on  last  year.  The  bulbs  are  in  a 
cold  frame,  and  the  flowers  opened  in  a  cool 
Peach  house.  At  the  foot  of  a  rockery,  in  the 
same  size  of  space,  sixteen  flowers  are  showing. 

C.  W.  Cowan. 


AUEICULAS  FROM  SEED. 
In  complying  with  your  request  to  give  a  short 
paper  on  Auricula  culture,  my  difficulty  is  to 
find  a  subject  which  may  be  of  interest  to  your 
subscribers.  However,  I  venture  to  give  a  few 
remarks  upon  "  Raising  Seedlings."  It  must  be 
obvious  to  all  growers  of  that  beautiful  and 
fascinating  flower — the  Auricula — that  time  tells 
its  own  tale  on  the  older  varieties,  which  year 
by  year  get  weaker  in  constitutional  vigour  ;  so, 
in  order  to  fill  the  gap  which  these  floral  veterans 
leave  behind,  and  at  the  same  time  to  take  steps 
to  nurse  the  infant  which,  as  time  goes  on,  is  to 
uphold  worthily  the  floral  prestige  of  its  pre- 
decessors, seedlings  must  be  raised.  It  seems  to 
me  that  the  object  of  every  enthusiastic  grower 
should  be  to  use  his  utmost  endeavour  to  make 
his  presence  felt  in  the  Auricula  world  by  turning 
his  attention  to  the  culture  of  varieties  of  higher 
class,  and  not  be  content  to  rest  upon  his  oars,  so 
to  speak. 

It  must  be  that  many  of  the  beautiful  varieties, 
whose  names  are  dearly  cherished  by  us, 
deteriorate  year  by  year,  and  are  thus  unable  to 
maintain  their  reputation  on  the  exhibition 
table.  Therefore,  the  young  must  be  reared,  in 
order  that  as  one  shining  light  flickers  and  flickers, 
and  finally  fades  away  with  all  the  glory  of  its  past, 
another  light  may  be  brought  forth  to  scintillate 
with  even  more  vigour  than  its  predecessor. 

Besides  the  attraction  of  novelty,  new  varieties 
are  more  vigorous  of  growth,  display  greater 
beauty  of  foliage,  and  usually  throw  more  off- 
sets. The  first  step  in  raising  seedlings  is  to 
select  young  and  hardy  plants  as  seed- bearers. 
The  pips  are  prepared  for  fertilisation  by  remov- 
ing the  anthers  from  the  flowers  at  the  earliest 
possible  stage  to  prevent  reproduction,  and  for 
the  easier  manipulation.  After  the  anthers  are 
taken  away,  the  pistil  is  exposed,  and  will  be 
ready  to  receive  the  pollen  from  the  variety 
selected  for  cross-fertilisation,  the  pollen  being 
conveyed  on  the  point  of  a  fine  camel-hair  pencil. 
A  bright,  sunny  morning  is  the  most  suitable 
time  for  this  operation. 
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be  avoided,  or  the  plants  will  soon  perish.  In 
planting  an  open  situation  should  be  chosen 
where  it  can  obtain  plenty  of  light,  but  the 
fissure  in  which  it  is  planted  must  be  deep,  and 
moisture  must  be  within  reach  o£  the  roots.  The 
flowers  of  the  typical  plant  are  rosy  purple  in 
colour,  with  a  paler  eye,  and  are  borne  in  large 
clusters  only  a  few  inches  high.  There  are  many 
varieties  of  this  species,  some  distinct  enough  to 
have  been  accorded  specidc  rank  by  different 
authorities.  P.  v.  var.  ciliata  is  more  robust, 
with  larger  clusters  of  rich  purplish  rose-coloured 
flowers.  Of  this  variety,  again,  there  are  forms 
with  blooms  of  deeper  purple  and  crimson  shades 
of  colour.  P.  V.  var.  hirsuta  is  a  distinct  form, 
with  pubescent  leaves  and  pale  mauve  flowers 
having  a  white  eye.  Last,  but  not  least,  there 
is  the  charming  variety  with  pure  white  flowers — 
P.  V.  var.  nivalis.  This  is  one  of  the  easiest  to 
grow,  and  produces  its  flowers  profusely  in  the 
early  spring.  For  culture  in  pans  the  various 
forms  of  this  species  are  well  adapted,  as  they 
will  be  found  to  grow  freely  when  planted  between 
broken  pieces  of  sandstone  and  granite.  Thorough 
drainage  is  most  essential,  and  water  should  be 
bupplied  freely  during  the  growing  season. 

W.  I. 


double  flowers  are  produced  very  freely. 
Nothing  can  exceed  their  delightful  colour  and 
form  ;  it  is  here  shown  as  a  pot  plant.  It 
produces  no  seed,  but  can  be  easily  propagated 
from  cuttings,  and  makes  a  good  bedding 
plant,  as  the  double  flower  is  very  lasting  ;  in 
fact,  it  seems  to  come  in  profusion  from  early 
summer  to  late  autumn.  It  is  also  useful  as 
a  basket  plant.  Messrs.  Carter  of  Holborn 
are  now  distributing  the  plants. 
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PBUNUS   MUME  FL.-PL.  AT  KEW, 


As  it  is  desirable  to  get  seedlings  out  of  hand 
as  quickly  as  possible  to  make  room  for  others, 
time  is  saved  by  sowing  the  seed  as  foon  as  ripe. 
On  a  fine  and  firm  seed-bed  sow  thinly  and 
evenly,  covering  lightly  with  fine  soil,  and  place 
a  sheet  of  glass  over  the  pot  or  seed -pan. 

The  growth  of  moss  often  causes  great 
annoyance.  A  preventive  of  this  will  be  found 
in  a  continuous  watering  from  the  first  with  lime 
water.  In  making  the  solution,  unslacked  lime 
must  be  used.  It  is  impossible  to  make  it  too 
strong,  as  the  water  will  not  take  up  the  lime  in 
quantity  to  be  sufficiently  injurious  to  plant  life. 

As  soon  as  the  seedlings  can  be  handled,  prick 
off  round  the  edge  of  convenient  sized  pots,  and 
grow  them  on  as  quickly  as  possible  into,  say, 
4-iDch  or  5-inch  pots,  in  whichever  it  is  intended 
thev  should  bloom. 

Careful  and  patient  cultivation  brings  its  own 
reward,  inasmuch  as  it  has  been  able  to  produce 
some  new  variety,  which,  with  pardonable  pride, 
can  be  displayed  upon  the  exhibition  table  or  to 
friends  at  home  ;  it  may  also  possibly  be  useful 
to  Auricula  growers  of  the  next  generation. 

Bishop's  Stortford.  W.  Smith. 


PLATE     1295. 

A   NEW  DOUBLE-FLOWERED   BLUE 
LOBELIA. 

NO  plant  is  more  extensively  used 
for  bedding  than  the  Lobelia, 
and  many  varieties  have  been 
from  time  to  time  brought  for- 
ward as  improvements  upon 
those  we  already  have.  Some  are 
ciws-:  "-.^jrriiniMi*, iHTOHiKJi  I  recommended  for  their  colour,  and  some  for 
their  habit.  That  which  we  now  illustrate 
in  the  coloured  plate  is  entirely  distinct  from 
all  others,  and  originated  from  a  chance 
seedling.  It  will  be  seen  that  it  is  a  variety 
ofjjthe  speciosa  family,   and  the  ,  sky  blue 


THE    JAPANESE    APRICOT. 

(Peunus  Mume  var.  floee-pleno.) 

DURING  the  last  week  of  February 
1  and  the  first  three  weeks  of 
I  March  this  was  one  of  the  most 
'  attractive  trees  in  flower  at  Kew. 
It  belongs  to  the  Armeniaca,  or 
Apricot,  section  of  the  genus, 
but  in  general  appearance,  when  in  bloom,  it 
more  closely  resembles  one  of  the  double- 
flowered  Peaches  than  an  Apricot.  P.  Mume 
is  a  Japanese  species,  and  is  known  as  the 
Japanese  Apricot.  Although  it  has  been 
known  for  a  considerable  time,  few  specimens 
exist  of  any  considerable  size,  the  largest 
being  probably  not  more  than  fourteen  or 
filteen  years  of  age.  Like  the  Peach,  it  is 
very  variable,  and  numerous  varieties  exist, 
some  with  single,  others  with  double  flowers, 
while  the  colour  varies  from  pink  to  white 
and  deep  rose.  The  variety  illustrated  by 
the  accompanying  photograph  has  double 
pink  flowers  I  inch  across.  Unfortunately, 
Its  early  blossoming  time  occasionally  leads 
to  disastrous  results,  for  a  succession  of  sharp 
frosts  damages  the  blooms.  It  has  been 
known  under  several  other  names,  two  of  the 
most  common  being  P.  Myrobalana  fl.  roseis 
and  Armeniaca  Mume.        W.  Dallimoee. 


PRIMULA  VISCOSA. 
OuB  illustration  shows  this  charming  little  plant 
quite  at  home  in  its  surroundings.  It  is  a  native 
of  the  Pyrenees  and  the  Alps  of  Central  Europe, 
growing  nn  granitic  rncks  at  elevations  varying 
from  3  000  feet  to  5,000  feet.  One  of  the  prettiest 
of  our  rock  plants,  it  is  also  one  of  the  easiest  to 
manage,  thriving  well  in  a  mixture  of  sandy 
loam  and  a  little  peat,  wedged  between  and  in 
the  chinks  of  stones.  It  likes  to  be  able  to  thrust 
its  fleshy  ronta  deep  into  the  cracks,  where  it  can 
obtain  moisture,  and  requires  little  soil  in  which 
to  grow.     Stagnant  moisture  in  any  form  must 


AN   AI-PINE  PRIMROSE   (PRIMDLA   VISOOSA). 
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AGAPETES  BUXIFOLIA. 
This  is  a  pretty  Vaooinium-like  ehrub,  which, 
though  grown  at  Kew  for  many  years  and  is  in 
the  spring  always  much  admired,  may  be  sought 
for  in  vain  in  most  gardens  and  nurseries.  As 
usually  seen  it  forms  a  neat- branched  little  bush 
from  2  feet  to  3  feet  in  height,  clothed  with  Box- 
like leaves,  deep  green  when  mature,  and  when 
young  of  a  paler  hue,  with  a  reddish  tinge.  The 
flowers,  which  are  borne  in  the  axils  of  the  leaves 
for  some  distance  along  the  shoots  of  the  pre- 
ceding year,  are  tubular  in  shape,  drooping,  and 
about  1|  inches  long.  Like  many  of  their  allies, 
they  are  of  a  wax-like  texture,  and  remain  fresh 
a  considerable  time.  This  Agapetes  is  a  native 
of  Northern  India,  where  it  is  said  to  often  occur 
as  an  epiphyte.  Under  cultivation  it  succeeds 
with  the  treatment  given  to  the  Rhododendrons 
from  the  same  region  that  are  found  under  similar 
conditions,  such  as  B.  DalhousiEe  and  R.  Edge- 
worthi ;  that  is,  a  soil  composed  of  fibrous  peat 
and  rough  sand,  as  in  this  the  delicate  hair-like 
roots  run  freely.  Thorough  drainage  is  necessary 
and  regular  watering  essential.  Though  not 
easily  struck  from  cuttings,  it  can  scarcely  be 
regarded  as  difficult  provided  they  are  given  the 
same  treatment  as  the  Javanese  Rhododendrons  ; 
that  is,  taken  when  the  young  shoots  are  in  a 
half-ripened  state  and  dibbled  firmly  into  well- 
drained  pots  of  very  sandy  peat.  While  the 
plant  itself  will  grow  in  an  ordinary  greenhouse, 
the  cuttings  need  a  close  propagating  case  in  a 
rather  warmer  structure.  H.  P. 


WHITE  OR   HUNTINGDON  WILLOW 

(SALIX  ALBA)  FOR  BAT-MAKING. 
"  To  handle  the  Willow  "  is  a  well-known  cricket 
phrase  that  has  special  reference  to  the  present 
time,  the  best  bats  being  made  from  the  timber 
of  this  particular  species.  Bats  are  also  manu- 
factured from  the  Bedford  Willow  (S-  fragilis 
russelliana),  but  they  are  of  inferior  quality,  and 
only  used  by  the  amateur  and  in  second-class 
cricket.  As  long,  therefore,  as  our  national  game 
of  cricket  survives,  so  long  will  a  large  and  con- 
tinuous supply  of  the  timber  that  has  been  found 
best  suited  for  the  making  of  cricket  bats  be 
required.  Unfortunately,  at  the  present  time 
this  supply  is  far  short  of  the  demand,  and  will, 
in  all  probability,  remain  so  for  the  next  ten 
years  at  least,  as  repeated  warnings  regarding 
the  scarcity  and  value  of  the  timber,  and  advice 
as  to  planting  the  tree,  have  to  a  ^reat  extent 
remained  unheeded.  True,  some  ten  years  ago 
several  dampish  tracts  of  land  were  planted  with 
the  Huntingdon  Willow  by  a  keen  and  far-seeing 
landowner,  but,  generally  speaking,  the  best 
quality  of  Willow  timber  is  scarce,  though  one 
of  the  readiest  to  cultivate,  and  at  the  present 
moment  by  far  the  most  valuable  of  any  home- 
grown wood. 

Apart  altogether  from  its  value  in  an  economic 
sense,  the  Huntingdon  Willow  is  one  of  our  most 
ornamental  trees,  and  ranks  high  as  a  decorative 
object  in  park  scenery,  the  elegant  leaves  of 
silvery  whiteness  on  the  under-side  making  a 
wide-spreading  and  well-rounded  head  which  is 
particularly  effective  when  tossed  by  the  wind. 
This  tree,  like  all  the  Willows,  is  of  the  readiest 
cultivation,  being  cheap,  of  rapid  growth,  not 
fastidious  as  to  soil,  and  not  predisposed  to 
disease ;  indeed,  one  of  its  chief  values  lies  in  its 
being  able  to  flourish  in  situations  that  would  be 
too  damp  for  most  trees  except  the  Alder  and 
deciduous  Cypress.  Bat  that  is  not  all,  for,  as 
before  stated,  the  timber  is  of  considerable  value, 
and  when  straight  and  clean  grown  it  commands 
a  ready  sale  at  very  remunerative  prices — quite 
three  times  that  of  our  best  British  Oak  and  Ash. 
Be  it  remembered,  however,  that  rough,  knotty, 
pollarded  stems  are  not  what  is  required  for  the 
making  of  the  best  quality  of  cricket  bats,  but 
clean,  young  wood  of  about  twenty-five  to  thirty 
years'  growth,  and  such  as  has  not  received 
repeated  injuries  from  the  attacks  of  farm-stock, 
owing  to  the  Willow  being  so  frequently  planted 


SHOOT  OF   PRUNUa   MUME  FL. -PL. 


(From  flowers  sent  by  Messrs.  Rtbert  Veitch 


lide,   to   which    cittle 


by  the  stream   and   pjnd 
have  access  for  drinking. 

When  growing  this  Willow  for  the  production 
of  the  best  quality  of  timber,  the  trees  should  be 
felled  at  from  thirty  to  forty  years'  growth, 
probably  sooner,  for  it  is  a  short-lived  tree  unless 
pollarded,  and  the  timber  usually  deteriorates 
after  the  age  of  fifty  years  at  most.  For  profit- 
able planting  I  know  few  trees  to  equal  this  |  even  what  is  partially  flooded — will  prod uo"  high 
Willow,  especially  when  grown  near  the  sea,  for  ,  quality  Willow  wood,  and  possibly  with  the 
it  is  not  very  hardy  at  certain  places  inland,  and  !  exception  of  the  Alder  no  other  tree  is  capable  ot 
as  dampish,  water-logged  ground  is  plentiful  by  I  withstanding  so  great  and  constant  a  onprilv  of 
lough  and  stream  there  is  no  reason  why  it  should  |  moisture.  A.  D.  WhESTuR 


of  Exettr.) 


not  bs  planted  in  at  least  sufficient  quantity  to 
cope  with  our  demands.  Then  the  planter  has 
not  to  wait  for  a  century  and  a-half,  as  is  the 
case  with  the  Oiik,  to  be  recouped  for  his  outlay. 
The  youog  trees,  too,  are  of  the  readiest  propa- 
gation and  culture,  for  they  will  grow  from  the 
smallest  cutting  or  root  freely  from  a  post  or 
stump  driven  into  the  ground.  We  would  not 
be  far  wrong  in  saying  that  a  sale  catalogue  r^f 
Willow  timber  suitable  for  bat-making  would  be 
welcomed  by  merchants  at  the  present  time. 
When  we  consider,  too,  that  the  land  suitable 
for  the  culture  of  this  marvellously-valuable 
timber  is  such  as,  generally  speaking,  would  not 
commend  itself  to  the  agriculturis-t,  the  wonder 
is  that  the  timber  is  scarce  and  that  plantations 
of  it  have  not  been  formed.     Dampish  land — yes. 
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CIA  ANCEPS.— Oneof  the  beet  Orchids  ] 
to  grow  for  producing  flowera  during 
the  dull  winter  season  is  this  Laelia. 
The  forms  of  L.   anceps  can  well  be 
divided  into  two  classes,  coloured  and 
white,   the  former  being  the  first  to 
flower.     They  can  generally  be  relied   upon  to 
give  flowers    at  Christmas,  and  are   more  free 
flowering  than  the   white  varieties.      Even  the 
common  form  is  well  worth  growing,  and  there 
are   many  very  beautiful   varieties,  among   the  ' 
best  being  Theodora,   crawshayana,  Schroderse, 
Mrs.  J.  Colman,  Amesise,  ballantiniana,  and  the  i 
large    form    chamberlainiana.      Lovely    as     the  I 
coloured  ones  are,  the  choice  and  exquisite  white  I 
varieties  that  flower  during   the  latter  part  of  I 


SIMPLE    HINTS. 

Cucumbers  in  Frames. — The  question  may  be 
asked,  Cin  Cucumbers  be  grown  without  arti- 
ficial heat  ?  They  may,  of  course,  if  we  plant 
what  are  termed  ridge  Cucumbers,  but,  if  we 
wish  to  grow  longer-fruited  Cucumbers,  except  in 
the  very  hottest  weather  in  July  we  must  grow 
them  under  slass  with  some  root-warmth  to 
start  them.  When  we  have  arrived  at  the  con- 
clusion that  a  hot-bed  of  some  kind  is  needed, 
we  may  as  well  do  the  thing  properly  and  build 
a  substantial  bed  that  will  earr;  us  through  the 
summer  and  well  into  the  autumn.  Assuming, 
therefore,  that  a  hot-bed  to  form  a  base  for  the 
frame  is  required,  the  next  question  is.  What 
shall  it  be  made  of  ?  The  most  lasting  beds — 
and.it  is^important  that  the  beds  shoul    possess 


A   VALUABLE   WINTER  FLOWERING   ORCHID   (L^LIA   ANCEPS   SCHRODBRIANA). 


January    and    early    February   command    most  r 
admiration ;    they  last  longer  in   flower  either 
when  cut  or  nn  the  plants.     Although  generally 
they  grow  well,  they  require  very  careful  hand- 
ling to  get  them  to  flower.     I  am  fully  convinced 
that  as  our  knowledge  of  them   increases  that 
ditEoulty  will  be  removed.     They  must  be  rested 
as  much  as  possible  during  the  early  pirt  of  the 
season.     I  have  found  a  far  greater  percentage  of 
the  late-made  growths  produce  spikes  than  those 
which  grow  early.     They  require  far  more  light 
and    sunshine    than   the   coloured   forms.      The 
variety  illustrated,   L.   a.    schroderiana,   is   the 
finest   known,  and   at   the   Royal   Horticultural 
Society's  meeting  on  the  13th  ult.  it  was  awarded 
the  first  diploma.     It  was  a  pity  more  of  the 
other   known   fine  varieties  were  not  there  for 
.comparison.      Its  nearest  rival,  in  my  opinion, 
}is  the  much  rarer  and  beautiful  L.  a.  waddonensis. 
lOoher  good  varieties  are  L.  a.  Dawsonii,  L.  a. 
IStella,  L.  a.   hollidayana,   L.   a.   Bull's  White  (a 
jvariety   without   any   coloured    marking   in   the 
'throat),  and  L.  a.  Williamsii. — W.  P.  Bound.       ! 


a  steady,  lasting  character — are  made  with  about 
half  of  fresh  stable  manure,  and  the  remainder  of 
tree-leaves  or  whatever  accumulation  of  rubbish 
there  may  be  about  the  place  which  may  have 
some  retentive  power,  even  if  it  does  not  generate 
warmth  within  itself.  Everything  which  fer- 
ments will  give  o£F  some  heat.  There  are  various 
substances  about  the  house  and  garden  that  may 
be  mixed  with  stable  manure  to  increase  its  bulk. 
These  may  consist  of  hedge  and  ahrub  cuttings 
and  mown  grass  from  the  lawn.  Anything,  in 
fact,  that  will  stimulate  or  steady  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  bed  will  be  useful  if  the  heat  produced 
and  the  retentive  powers  of  the  substances 
employed  about  balance  each  other.  Mix  them 
together,  and,  if  there  is  any  dry  material,  damp 
it  with  water,  and  then  build  up  the  bed  2  feet 
wider  and  longer  than  the  frame,  the  sides  to  be 
built  square  and  perpendicular,  and  made  firm 
bv  treading  or  beating  as  the  work  proceeds. 
When  completed  place  on  the  frame.  The  height 
of  the  bed  may  be  about  4  feet  if  made  up  in 
March.     In  April  3  feet  may  do,  as  then  the  sun 


will  do  some  of  the  work.  If  the  bed  is  properly 
put  together  and  made  firm,  there  is  not  much 
danger  of  overheating,  and  to  some  extent  this 
may  be  guarded  against  by  placing  lumps  of 
turf,  grass  side  downwards,  in  the  centre  of  the 
frame  or  all  over  the  bed,  the  hills  of  soil  being 
placed  thereon. 

Setting  Out  the  Plants. — As  soon  as  the  soil  is 
placed  in  the  frame  and  is  warmed  through  the 
plants  may  be  set  out,  and  will  grow  very  well 
and  bear  freely  in  equal  parts  of  good  loam  and 
old  manure  with  a  dash  of  soot  in  it.  A  bushel 
of  soil  in  the  centre  of  each  light  will  be  enough 
to  start  with,  as  Cucumbers  do  not  want  large 
beds  of  soil  to  grow  in,  but  they  do  want  frequent 
light  top-dressings  during  progress,  and,  if  they 
are  bearing  freely,  some  artificial  manure  may  be 
mixed  with  it,  but  lib.  per  bushel  need  not  in 
any  case  be  exceeded.  The  next  point  is,  What 
variety  sball  we  grow,  and  what  about  obtaining 
the  plants  'i  The  beginner  probably  has  no  plants 
ready.  If  he  has  any  friend  near  that  can  help 
him  out,  and  the  plants  are  healthy  and  strong, 
plant  one  in  the  centre  of  each  light,  and  the 
frame  will  be  furnished  speedily,  but  if  no 
plants  are  available  plant  three  seeds  in  a 
triangular  position  in  the  centre  of  each  6  inches 
apart,  about  1  inch  deep,  and  if  the  heat  of  the 
bed  is  right  they  will  soon  germinate.  I  have 
known  the  man  who  started  with  seeds  to  beat 
the  person  who  bought  his  plants. 

Stopping  and  Training. — Weakly,  spindling 
plants  should  always  be  avoided.  As  soon  as 
the  plants  have  made  rough  leaves,  training 
should  begin,  and  when  there  are  three  seedlings 
in  the  centre  of  each  light  they  may  grow  1  foot 
or  so  before  stopping.  Stopping,  of  course, 
means  pinching  out  the  terminal  bud  ;  then  two 
or  more  shoots  will  start,  and  the  frame  will 
soon  be  filled  with  bearing  wood.  One  plant  will 
suffice  to  fill  an  average-sized  light,  and  then,  of 
course,  the  leader  will  be  pinched  earlier ;  but 
when  seeds  are  planted,  let  the  plants  grow  a 
little  before  pinching.  By  that  time  a  further 
top-dressing  of  good  soil  will  be  required,  and  the 
shoots  can  be  pegged  out  to  fill  the  frame  after- 
wards. Keep  the  growth  thin  by  stopping  one 
leaf  beyond  the  fruit.  To  have  green  fruits 
suitable  for  exhibition,  place  slates  under  them 
to  keep  them  off  the  soil  or  grow  them  in  glasses. 

Watering  and  Ventilating. — Give  a  little  air 
early  in  the  morning  on  bright  days  ;  the  smallest 
crack  will  sutiice  at  the  back  of  the  frame  to  let 
out  the  stufiy,  polluted  atmosphere  which  has 
accumulated  during  the  night.  Strong,  vigorous 
foliage  is  the  best  preventive  against  red  spider  and 
mildew,  and  this  means  that  the  atmosphere  must 
be  purified  by  ventilation.  Cucumbers  growing 
on  a  manure-heap,  where  there  is  a  moist,  genial 
warmth,  do  not  require  a  great  deal  of  water  at 
first,  but  light  sprinklings  of  tepid  water  at 
closing-time  are  always  beneficial.  Early  venti- 
lating will,  of  course,  be  followed  by  early  closing 
— by  half-past  three  in  the  afternoon,  or  earlier 
if  the  sun  is  obscured.  Permit  the  eun  to  do  as 
much  work  as  possible  in  combination  with 
judicious  ventilation,  and  the  plants  will  be 
strong  and  bear  abundantly.  Cut  all  fruits  as 
soon  as  (hey  are  large  enough  for  use  unless 
seeds  are  required.  Frame  culture  is  not  the  best 
treatment  for  producing  seeds.  Liquid  manure 
will  be  useful  when  the  plants  are  bearing  freely 
and  showing  signs  of  exhaustion.  This  may  be 
made  either  from  animal  manure  or  a  little 
guano,  or  nitrate  of  soda,  loz.  to  the  gallon, 
may  be  given  in  the  water  once  a  week. 
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The  Best  Varieties. — The  Telegraph  or  some  of 
its  forms  are  favourites  with  amateur  growers  ; 
it  is  hardy,  vigorous,  and  a  free  bearer.  Lockie's 
Perfection  is  also  a  good  Cucumber,  not  quite  so 
long  as  Telegraph,  but  very  free  bearing ;  the  fruits 
are  dark  green  in  colour.  On  the  whole,  either  of 
these  will  satisfy  the  amateur  grower. — E.  H. 


TOWN  GAKDENING. 
Carnations  from  Seed. — Growing  Carnations 
from  seed  is  the  most  fascinating  of  all  ways  of 
cultivating  these  popular  flowers,  and  may  be 
carried  out  in  the  town  garden  which  does  not 
even  boast  of  a  cold  frame.  The  Carnation  is 
quite  hardy,  and  therefore  may  be  grown  out  of 
doors  without  shelter  of  any  kind.  Now  is  the 
time  to  sow  seed,  which  may  be  done  either  in 
pots,  pans,  or  boxes.  A  large  shallow  box  is 
perhaps  the  most  convenient.  Make  a  few  holes 
in  the  bottom  for  drainage,  cover  each  with  a 
piece  of  crock,  and  line  the  bottom  of  the  box 
with  rough  turfy  soil  or  moss  ;  in  fact,  any  rough 
material  will  do  ;  then  fill  almost  to  the  top  with 
flnely-sif  ted  light  sandy  soil.  Make  it  moderately 
firm,  flat,  and  even  ;  sow  the  seeds,  then  cover 
with  a  very  slight  sprinkling  of  the  same  soil,  or 
even  sand  will  do.  The  seeds  are  small  and  must 
only  be  lightly  covered.  Place  a  piece  of  glass 
on  the  top  of  the  box,  and  put  this  in  a  shady 
part  of  the  garden ;  remove  the  glass  every 
morning,  wipe  it  dry,  and  then  replace  it.  As 
soon  as  the  seedlings  show  through  the  soil  the 
glass  may  be  removed.  Very  little  water  will 
be  needed  for  some  time  after  sowing.  If  the 
weather  is  warm  the  soil  should  be  lightly  sprayed 
over  with  a  syringe  every  day,  just  sufficient  to 
keep  it  moist.     When 

The  Seedlings  are  an  inch,  or  even  less,  high 
they  must  be  removed  into  other  boxes,  and 
there  placed  wider  apart.  Use  the  same  soil  as 
before,  except  that  a  little  well-dried  cow  manure 
should  be  added  to  it.  They  must  be  taken 
up  and  replanted  very  carefully,  for  they  are 
then  easily  damaged.  Keep  them  in  the  shade 
for  a  few  days  after  they  have  been  pricked  out 
in  the  second  box,  but  in  a  week's  time  they  may 
be  given  a  sunnier  position,  and  then  in  the 
course  of  another  week  or  so  they  may  be  placed 
in  full  sun.  If  the  seedlings  are  placed  about 
3  inches  apart  in  the  second  box  they  will  have 
room  to  develop,  and  may  remain  there  until  they 
are  planted  out  permanently  in  the  border  where 
they  are  to  flower.  They  must,  of  course,  be 
carefully  attended  to  in  the  matter  of  watering, 
and  as  they  grow  they  will  need  a  fair  amount  of 
water.  They  will  quickly  develop  if  in  suitable 
soil  and  carefully  looked  after,  and  in  the  course 
of  six  weeks  or  so  will  probably  be  ready  for 
planting  out  in  the  border  where  they  are  to 
bloom  the  following  year. 

The  Border  should  be  thoroughly  prepared  by 
deep  digging  and  enriching  with  well-deoayed 
manure.  If  the  soil  is  at  all  heavy,  some  leaf- 
soil  and  road  scrapings  should  be  added  to  it. 
The  plants  should  be  put  out  at  least  18  inches 
apart,  for  under  good  cultivation  they  make 
rapid  progress  and  develop  into  large  plants.  By 
planting  them  early  they  will  be  firmly  estab- 
lished before  winter  sets  in,  and  in  the  following 
summer  will  produce  an  abundance  of  flowers. 
Carnations  grown  from  seed  flower  much  more 
freely  than  those  raised  from  layers,  and  if  seed 
is  obtained  from  a  good  source,  many  of  the 
flowers  will  be  equal  in  size  and  colouring  to 
named  varieties ;  in  fact,  all  the  best  seed  is 
saved  from  named  varieties.  Of  course,  there 
will  be  a  certain  number  of  single  flowers,  but 
only  a  small  percentage.  If  one  wishes  to 
increase  any  particular  sort,  this  can  easily  be 
done  when  flowering  is  over  by  layering.  Grow- 
ing Carnations  from  seed  may  be  most  success- 
fully carried  out  by  those  with  small  town 
gardens,  and  few  other  ways  of  gardening  give 
greater  delight. 
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DAHLIA  TUBERS,  which  were  removed 
^  from  their  winter  quarters  and 
I  given  a  gentle  bottom-heat,  will 
i  have  made  a  number  of  growths 
suitable  for  cuttings.  These  should 
be  taken  with  a  small  portion  of 
the  tuber  attached.  Dahlias  propagated  from 
cuttings  make  better  plants,  and  are  preferred 
to  those  obtained  by  dividing  up  the  old  tubers. 
It  is  best  to  discard  the  very  long,  sappy  growths, 
and  choose  the  short-jointed  ones  for  cuttings. 
Insert  these  singly  in  small  pots  filled  with  sandy 
soil,  and  place  them  in  bottom-heat  to  make 
roots.  When  rooted,  gradually  harden  off,  and 
as  soon  as  the  small  pots  are  filled  with  roots, 
they  should  be  repotted  into  5-inch  pots,  using  a 
compost  consisting  of  two  parts  loam  and  one 
part  leaf-mould.  After  potting  they  will  be 
benefited  by  standing  over  a  slight  bottom-heat. 
The  atmosphere  of  the  house  should  be  cool.  In 
May  remove  to  cold  frames,  keeping  them  as 
hardy  as  possible,  taking  care  to  protect  them 
from  injury  by  late  frosts,  ready  for  planting  out 
in  June. 

The  Blttb  Salvia  (S.  patens),  also  placed  in 
gentle  heat  a  few  weeks  since,  will  by  now  have 
produced  numbers  of  growths  suitable  for  cuttings. 
These  should  be  propagated  in  quantity  now  ; 
3-inch  pots,  filled  with  any  light  sandy  soil, 
are  large  enough  for  this  purpose.  Six  cuttings 
may  be  dibbled  round  the  edges  of  the  pots. 
Give  a  good  watering,  and  place  in  a  propagating 
case  or  hot-bed.  They  will  be  nicely  rooted  in 
about  ten  days,  and  should  then  be  potted  up 
singly  and  returned  to  the  propagating  frame  for 
a  few  days.  Afterwards  gradually  harden  off. 
Pinch  the  tips  to  encourage  a  bushy  plant. 
Salvia  patens  is  one  of  the  easiest  plants  to 
propagate,  and  of  all  the  half-hardy  species  it  is 
the  most  brilliant.  In  some  districts,  especially 
on  light  sandy  soils,  it  frequently  survives  the 
winter  in  the  open  border,  but  it  will  repay  a 
little  extra  care  taken  to  preserve  it  by  the  extra 
quantity  of  bloom  it  gives. 

Gladiolus. — Many  good  forms  can  now  be 
purchased  cheaply.  For  brightening  the  her- 
baceous border  they  are  exceedingly  valuable,  and 
should  be  planted  freely  in  bold  masses. 

Pruning  Evbkoebbns.— Now  that  all  danger 
from  very  severe  frosts  is  passed,  any  evergreen 
shrubs  that  need  pruning  or  cutting  back  may  be 
attended  to.  Common  Laurels  will  stand  any 
amount  of  cutting  back.  Any  that  have  grown 
too  large  and  become  leggy  may  be  sawn  off 
within  1  foot  of  the  ground.  These  will  look 
bare  for  only  a  few  weeks,  as  they  will  start 
growing  from  the  old  wood  and  form  compact 
bushes,  in  one  season.  This  treatment  may  also 
be  applied  to  Rhododendron  pontioum  without 
injuring  it  in  the  least.  Portugal  Laurels  will 
not  stand  suoh  severe  treatment,  but  these 
are  easily  kept  within  bounds  by  cutting  back 
the  strong  shoots  each  year.     In 

Pruning  Spboimbn  Hollibs,  green  or  varie- 
gated, great  care  and  judgment  are  required. 
All  strong  shoots  should  be  cut  back  with  a 
knife,  as  their  character  is  lost  altogether  if 
closely  clipped.  G.  D.  Davison. 

Westwick  Gardens,  Norwich. 


ORCHIDS. 

DbNDROBIUM      PHAL.a;N0PSIS      SCHRODBRIANA.  — 

This  beautiful  species  and  its  varieties  D.  P. 
hololeuca,  D.  P.  Miss  Louisa  Dean,  D.  P.  high- 
buryensis,  D.  P.  exquisita,  &c.,  have  begun  to 
make  new  growths,  and  as  soon  as  the  young  roots 
appear  at  the  base  of  them  special  attention 
should  be  given  to  repotting  or  resurfacing  with 
new  material,  as  the  case  may  be.  It  is  not 
advisable    to    disturb    the    plants    which    were 


repotted  last  season  unless  the  soil  is  bad,  but 
the  old  material  should  be  picked  out  carefully 
from  between  the  roots  and  replaced  with  living 
heads  of  sphagnum  moss  and  fibrous  peat.  Before 
repotting  it  is  advisable  to  select  shallow  pans  of 
a  suitable  size,  and  have  the  wire  handles  fixed 
to  them  ready  for  use  if  it  is  intended  to  hang 
them  up.  D.  Phalsenopsis  may  also  be  grown  in 
small  pots  on  the  stage  if  the  structure  in  which 
they  are  to  be  grown  is  a  low  one.  The  chief 
point  to  bear  in  mind  is  to  grow  them  near  the 
roof-glass,  so  that  they  may  obtain  all  the  light 
procurable.  It  is  only  necessary  to  shade  these 
plants  during  the  growing  season  for  about  three 
hours  a  day  when  the  sun  is  at  its  hottest, 
providing  there  is  an  abundance  of  atmospheric 
moisture  inside  the  house.  The  best  pans  to  use 
are  those  without  side  holes,  in  which  a  few  crocks 
should  be  placed  at  the  bottom  for  drainage. 
Then  place  the  plant  in  such  a  position  that  the 
young  growth  is  level  with  the  rim,  and  secure 
it  by  tying  the  pseudo-bulbs  to  the  wire  handles. 
Work  in  carefully  a  mixture  of  two  parts 
good  fibrous  peat  to  one  part  chopped  sphagnum, 
freely  intermixed  with  finely-broken  crock  and 
coarse  silver  sand,  between  and  about  the  roots 
to  ensure  good  drainage,  which  is  a  very 
important  point,  and  prick  a  few  living  heads 
of  sphagnum  in  the  surface.  If  pots  are  used, 
small  ones  should  be  selected.  Half  fill  them 
with  crock  drainage,  and  the  plant  should  be 
secured  firmly  to  a  stake.  In  each  case  the 
potting  should  be  moderately  firm.  For  some 
time  the  newly-potted  plants  must  be  watered 
carefully  at  the  root,  for  if  the  compost  is  kept 
too  wet  the  tender  roots  go  black  instead  of 
entering  the  soil.  This  applies  to  practically  all 
pseudo-bulbous  Orchids.  When  the  roots  take  a 
good  hold  of  the  compost,  sufficient  water  should 
be  given  to  wet  the  latter  through  whenever 
it  becomes  at  all  dry.  The  plants  should  be 
syringed  at  least  twice  a  day — morning  and  after- 
noon— when  the  conditions  outside  are  favourable. 
During  the  growing  season  this  Orchid  requires 
plenty  of  heat  and  atmospheric  moisture,  and  to 
be  suspended  from  the  roof  in  an  ordinary  plant 
stove.  Tepid  soft  water  should  always  be  used 
if  possible. 

For  decorative  purposes  D.  Phalasnopsis  is  the 
most  useful  of  all  Dendrobiums.  The  flowers  are 
borne  on  an  inflorescence,  and  if  the  plant  is 
grown  successfully  as  many  as  fifteen  to  twenty 
flowers  are  obtainable.  At  Chardwar  we  grow 
about  400  plants  of  this  beautiful  species,  which 
give  a  fine  display  of  bloom  from  the  end  of 
August  to  December.  I  strongly  recommend 
them  to  all  interested  in  Orchids  who  are  living 
in  districts  free  from  fogs.  Imported  plants  are 
obtainable  from  most  nurserymen  at  very  little 
cost,  and,  should  any  be  obtained  now,  they  are 
best  placed  in  pans  or  pots  filled  with  crocks 
until  the  young  growth  begins  to  root,  when  they 
should  be  potted  as  advised  above.  The  crocks 
are  best  kept  in  a  moist  condition,  and  the  plants 
syringed  frequently.  Dendrobinm  superbiens  and 
D.  bigibbum  are  allied  to  the  above  species,  and 
require  exactly  the  same  treatment. 

W.  H.  Pagb. 

Chardwar,  Bourton-on-the-Water,  Olmicester. 


FRUIT   GARDEN. 

Chbrries. — Slight  protection  from  frost  might 
with  advantage  be  given  to  Cherry  trees  on  a 
warm  wall,  as  in  that  position  the  flowers  open 
very  early  in  the  season  and  are  liable  to  be 
damaged  on  frosty  nights.  A  make-shift  protec- 
tion of  a  single  or  two-ply  herring  net  hung  from 
the  coping  of  the  wall  and  kept  away  from  the 
trees  by  poles  will  afford  ample  protection.  If 
the  trees  are  showing  a  great  wealth  of  blossom 
they  should  be  thinned  out  before  they  expand, 
breaking  them  off  with  the  finger  and  thumb  ; 
trees  that  are  crowded  with  blossom  invariably 
carry  a  smaller  crop  of  fruit  than  those  more 
sparsely  provided  with  fruit- buds.  The  flowers 
of  wall  Pears  will  also  soon  be  open,  and  the  same 
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means  should  be  taken  to  protect  them  until  all 
danger  from  injury  by  frost  is  past.  Pyramids 
and  bushes  of  small  dimensions  can  be  protected 
by  means  of  branches  of  Spruce  Fir  stuck  in  firmly 
round  the  trees,  over  which  a  slight  covering  of 
tiffany  can  be  spread  when  the  frost  promises  to 
be  unusually  severe,  but  thick  covering  should 
not  be  kept  over  the  trees  for  any  length  of  time. 
Pea-sticks,  if  well  furnished  with  small  twigs, 
will  in  themselves  greatly  assist  in  warding  off 
the  effects  of  spring  frosts,  besides  breaking  the 
force  of  cold  easterly  winds. 

Washing  Trees.  —  Before  the  trees  actually 
bloom  it  is  a  good  practice  to  spray  them  with 
an  insecticide,  which  will  keep  them  free  from 
insects  until  the  flowers  have  set.  Preventive 
measures  are  by  far  the  cheapest,  as,  if  aphides 
are  not  destroyed  early  in  the  season,  the  growth 
of  the  trees  is  crippled,  and  this  makes  a 
difference  in  their  condition  the  entire  season. 
Paris  green  applied  by  means  of  a  spray-pump 
in  the  proportion  of  loz.  to  sixteen  gallons  of 
water,  and  the  operation  repeated  again  as  soon 
as  the  fruit  is  set  will,  if  not  entirely  successful, 
at  least  go  a  long  way  towards  the  destruction  of 
many  of  our  fruit-tree  pests,  and  secure  better 
crops  of  fruit. 

Grapes  — Constant  attention  is  now  necessary 
in  the  vineries  with  the  tying  and  stopping  of  the 
young  shoots  and  thinning  of  the  bunches. 
Cold  currents  of  air  must  not  be  admitted. 
Allow  the  temperature  to  rise  considerably  with 
sun-heat,  maintaining  an  equable  atmospheric 
moisture.  In  the  earliest  houses,  where  the  fruit 
is  swelling  liberal  applications  of  liquid  manure 
will  be  required,  as  ill-nourished  Vines  become 
liable  to  attacks  of  red  spider  and  other  pests. 

Cucumbers  — The  increased  sun-heat  will  be 
of  great  advantage  in  permitting  the  use  of 
higher  temperatures  and  a  greater  amount  of 
atmospheric  moisture,  conditions  that  are  favour- 
able to  the  production  of  Cucumbers.  As  the 
young  plants  come  into  bearing  the  old  ones  and 
beds  should  be  cleared  away,  and  the  houses  got 
ready  for  successional  crops.  Let  the  fruits  be 
well  thinned  until  the  plants  are  established  and 
capable  of  carrying  a  full  crop.  Remove  growths 
not  needed  for  extension,  doing  this  weekly,  so  as 
not  to  remove  much  foliaee  at  one  time.  The 
high  temperatures  will  call  for  frequent  damping 
of  the  paths  and  other  surfaces.  Warm  and 
weak  liquid  manure  should  be  given  to  plants  in 
full  bearing,  together  with  top-dressings  of  light 
fibrous  loam  and  artificial  manures  when  the 
roots  appear  on  the  surface  of  the  soil, 

Thomas  Wilson. 

Olamis  Castle  Oardens,  Olamis,  N-  B. 


KITCHEN  GARDEN. 
Phah.— Sowings  of  approved  varieties  of  mid- 
season  Peas  can  soon  be  made.  Duke  of  Albany 
is  a  favourite  here,  and  Prestige,  which,  if  sown 
the  same  time  as  Duke  of  Albany,  is  a  close 
succession.  I  find  it  a  good  plan  to  sow  an 
occasional  row  of  an  early  variety  such  as 
William  I.  or  Gradus,  which  is  often  useful  in 
avoiding  a  break  in  the  supply.  Dj  not  sow 
thickly,  though  wrinkled  varieties  need  sowing 
a  little  thicker  than  the  round  sorts.  Peas  that 
are  through  the  ground  should  have  a  ridge  of 
soil  drawn  up  on  each  side  as  a  protection 
against  wind.  Sticking  may  be  done,  which  also 
helps  as  a  protection.  Mice  and  birds  are  some- 
times troub'esome  to  young  Peas.  Wire  Pea- 
guards  should  be  used,  or  pliable  sticks  bent  in 
the  shape  of  a  half-liioop  placed  firmly  every 
6  feet  or  so  in  the  ground,  and  several  strands 
of  o'llton  or  fine  siring  abouf  2  inches  apart, 
fastened  to  the  sticks,  w'U  bstHe  the  birds,  but 
mice  must  be  trapped.  Nothing,  however,  beats 
a  good  cat  trained  to  work  in  the  garden  for 
this  purpose. 

Spinach  — By  making  sowings  of  Summer  or 
Victoria  Improved  Spinach  at  i.he  same  time  as 
Pras,  an  easy  succession  is  assured.  Winter 
Spinach  is   now   growing  freely.     Stir   the  soil 


frequently  between  the  rows  when  the  weather 
permits. 

Dwarf  Beans. — The  ground  is  too  cold  and 
wet  yet  for  sowing  Dwarf  Beans  out  of  doors. 
Bsans  make  a  good  successional  crop  to  Potatoes  or 
Asparagus  that  have  been  forced  in  pits.  Several 
days  may  be  gained  by  sowing  seeds  in  small 
pots,  so  as  to  have  them  nicely  in  rough  leaf  for 
transplanting  into  the  pits  as  they  are  cleared 
of  Potatoes.  Ne  Plus  Ultra  is  the  best  variety 
for  this  purpose.  Keep  the  syringe  going  well 
among  Beans  in  forcing  houses  or  heated  pits. 
Pay  attention  to  ventilation,  especially  in  frames, 
as  Bean-leaves  scorch  very  quickly  ;  support  the 
growths  with  twigs.  Some  varieties  of  forcing 
Beans  get  very  leggy,  but  Veitch's  Superb  Early 
Forcing  has  a  decided  advantage  in  this  respect 
over  many  varieties,  in  that  its  growth  requires 
no  support,  and  for  a  small-growing  Bean  it  is 
verv  productive. 

Celery. — Any  Celery  remaining  in  the  ground 
should  be  lifted  without  delay  and  laid  in  under 
a  north  wall.  By  so  doing  the  ground  is  free  for 
another  crop  and  the  Celery  is  coecked  from 
running  to  seed,  which  very  often  happens  at 
this  time  of  the  year.  The  ground  vacated  by 
Celery  will  not  require  manure  for  a  following 
crop  ;  careful  digging  to  make  the  surface  of  the 
ground  even  will  be  sufficient.  After  Celery  the 
ground  is  very  suitable  for  Onions  or  other  root 
crops.  The  main  crop  of  Celery  should  now  be 
sown.  Sow  in  boxes  as  recommended  for  the 
earlier  sowing,  place  in  a  gentle  warmth  until 
germinated,  then  gradually  harden  before  prick- 
ing out.  Solid  White  is  no  doubt  the  beet  white 
variety.  Of  pink  varieties  Standard  Bearer  is  a 
big-growing  variety,  but  it  has  not  stood  the 
winter — an  exceptionally  wet  one — with  me  so 
well  as  Sulham  Prize  Pink,  which  is  a  more 
compact  and  solid  grower.  See  that  a  heap  of 
well-decayed  manure  is  ready  for  placing  in  the 
bottom  of  the  Celery  trenches  when  they  are  made. 

Bryanston  Oardens,  Blandjord.       J.  Jaques 
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RULES    FOR    CORRESPONDENTS. 

Questions  and  AnswePB.— Tie  Kiiiar  intends 
to  make  The  Garden  helpful  to  all  readers  who  de»ire  assist- 
ance, no  matter  what  the  bramch  o/  gardening  may  be,  and 
with  that  objeat  will  make  a  special  feature  of  the"  Anawen 
to  Correspondents"  column.  AU  communications  should 
be  dearly  and  conoiaely  vyritten  on  one  side  of  the  paper 
only,  and  addressed  to  the  EDITOR  of  THB  GARDEN, 
SO,  Tavistock  Street,  Covent  Ga/rden,  W.C.  Letters  on  busi- 
ness should  be  sent  to  the  PUBLISHER.  The  name  and 
address  of  the  sender  aire  required  in  addition  to  any 
designation  he  may  desire  to  be  used  in  the  paper.  When 
more  than  one  query  is  sent,  eaoh  should  be  on  a  separate 
piece  of  paper. 

Legal  Points.— Ife  are  prepared  to  answer  questions 
of  law  which  have  anything  to  do  with  the  subject  of 
gardening  and  forestry.  The  questions  should  be  as  clea/r 
as  possible.  Answers  will  be  found  in  a  separate  column 
headed  "Legal  Points." 


FLOWER  GARDEN. 

Blue  Hydrangeas  (J.  JR.). — Few  subjects 
have  aroused  more  controversy  than  the  produc- 
tion of  blue  flowers  on  the  Hydrangea,  for  in 
some  districts  where  planted  out  of  doors  the 
predominant  colour  is  blue,  while  in  others  the 
blossoms  are  wholly  pink.  The  change  is  then 
put  down  to  the  differences  in  the  chemical 
qualities  of  the  soil.  That  the  presence  of  iron 
in  the  soil  changes  the  Hydrangea  flowers  blue 
is  an  oft-expressed  opinion,  and  by  mixing  iron 
refuse  from  the  blacksmith's  forge  with  the  soil 
in  which  the  plants  are  potted  some  cultivators 
succeed  in  obtaining  flowers  of  a  beautiful  blue 
tint.  Perhaps  the  greatest  measure  of  success 
has  been  obtained  by  watering  the  plants  with 
alum  water,  but  even  then  that  beautiful  blue 


to  be  seen  occasionally  out  of  doors  is  not  always 
obtained.  The  alum  should  be  crushed  and  dis- 
solved in  hot  water  to  the  extent  of  loz.  of 
alum  to  a  gallon  of  water.  This  mixture  must 
be  given  just  as  the  flower-trusses  show,  watering 
them  with  it  at  intervals  of  eight  or  ten  days, 
and  discontinuing  it  when  the  flowers  begin  to 
open.  It  must  not  be  applied  when  the  roots 
are  dry. 

Violet  Leaves  Injured  {J.  L.  D.). — The 
plant  you  sent  is  well  rooted  and  well  grown. 
We  can  find  no  trace  of  disease  or  red  spider. 
The  injury,  we  think,  has  been  caused  by  frost  or 
fog,  or,  perhaps,  by  both.  This  is  by  no  means 
an  infrequent  occurrence.  Confined  as  the  plants 
are  in  frames,  the  foliage,  even  under  the  most 
careful  system  of  culture,  becomes  tender  and 
easily  injured,  and  your  plants  having  been 
grown,  as  you  say,  in  a  shady  position,  are  extra 
succulent,  and,  therefore,  more  susceptible  to 
injury  from  this  cause.  No  doubt  the  deformity 
of  the  flowers  and  the  loss  of  perfume  are  caused 
by  the  damage  to  the  foliage.  Now  that  the 
days  are  lengthening,  and  the  sun  has  greater 
power,  the  plants  ought  soon  to  improve.  We 
should  pick  off  the  worst  of  the  leaves.  Stir 
the  soil  between  the  plants,  and  expose  them  to 
all  the  sunlight  and  air  possible  whilst  the 
weather  is  warm.  The  best  means  of  preventing 
injury  from  this  cause  is  to  grow  the  plants  in  a 
fairly  open  position  through  the  summer,  giving 
them  plenty  of  room  (at  least  2  feet  apart  each 
way).  This  is  the  time  the  foundation  of  the 
plant  is  laid  ;  by  attending  to  this,  and  keeping 
the  plants  clean  of  spider,  and  the  runners  cut 
off,  your  trouble  will  no  doubt  disappear. 

Growing  Violets  (/T.  K.  T.). — The  plants  will 
grow  and  flower  freely  in  any  ordinary  garden 
soil.  A  free  addition  of  leaf-soil  is  an  advantage, 
especially  to  heavy  soils.  If  your  soil  is  light, 
then  dig  in  some  well-decayed  cow  manure.  In 
summer,  while  the  plants  are  makirg  their 
growth,  a  shady  or  partially-shaded  spot  is  best. 
To  maintain  a  supply  during  winter  plants  must 
be  lifted  in  September  and  planted  in  frames. 
Violets  should  be  propagated  every  year.  A 
certain  number  of  plants  should  be  reserved  for 
stock  purposes ;  allow  them  to  form  runners, 
which  become  rooted  in  the  ground.  Sever 
from  the  parent  plants  in  summer  as  many  as 
are  required,  and  transplant  toproperly.prepared 
beds.  New  plantations  should  be  made  in 
September.  Another  method  is  to  divide  the 
old  plants  in  April  or  May,  selecting  the  young 
crowns  and  throwing  away  the  old  ones. 
Plant  them  out  in  good  soil.  To  have  Violeti 
in  winter  lift  plants  from  the  open,  and  plant  in 
frames  in  a  sunny  position,  The  frames  must 
be  partially  filled  with  stable  litter  and  leaves. 
About  6  inches  of  soil  is  necessary  in  which  to 
plant.  Keep  the  frame  close  for  a  week  or  so 
after  planting,  but  afterwards  air  must  be  freely 
admitted,  except  during  cold  weather. 

Japanese  Ibises  (F.  M.  5.).— One  of  the 
essential  conditions  to  the  success  of  Iris  laevigata 
is  root  moisture,  or,  failing  this,  rich  soil  and 
partial  shade.  In  full  sun  the  blossoms  do  not 
last  so  long  as  when  under  partial  shade.  In  a 
garden  where  the  natural  soil  is  heavy  clay  it  is 
best  to  make  special  provision  for  the  plants,  and 
an  ideal  bed  could  be  arranged  on  the  following 
lines :  If  possible,  select  a  position  where  the 
distant  shade  from  tall  trees  would  screen  the 
plants  from  the  mid-day  sun  Take  out  the 
natural  soil  of  clay  to  about  20  inches  in  depth, 
put  in  6  inches  of  drainage,  covering  with  rough 
material.  Then  fill  with  a  mixture  of  rough 
peat,  leaf-mould,  and  loam  in  equal  parts,  and 
one-third  well-d>>cayed  horse  manure,  mixing  all 
together  first.  If  you  were  able  to  saturate  the 
bed  once  or  twice  weekly  you  would  succeed. 
These  Irises  dislike  being  submerged  during 
winter  ;  in  swampy  or  clayey  ground  they  are 
best  planted  1  foot  or  more  above  the  water  level 
in  prepared  soil.  While  they  are  moisture  loving, 
stagnation  and  winter  submersion  of  the  crowns 
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are  often  attended  with  fatal  results.  Ea,rly  April 
is  a  splendid  time  for  planting,  and  from  April  to 
the  end  of  August  a  system  of  semi-saturation 
should  be  maintained. 

Polygonum  BALDSCHUANicnM  {Mrs.  Scot- 
Elliot). — You  do  not  say  what  position  the  plant 
is  in,  so  we  are  unable  to  say  whether  it  is  good 
or  bad.  This  plant  grows  well  if  planted  on  the 
shady  side  of  an  evergreen,  as,  for  instance, 
CupressuB,  the  shoots  being  allowed  to  clamber 
over  the  tree.  It  may  also  be  trained  over  rustic 
poles.  It  seems  to  prefer  its  roots  being  planted 
in  the  shade. 

Winter  Flowers  (C  S.  O.). — Plants  to  bloom 
in  the  open  from  the  beginning  of  November  to 
the  end  of  February  are  not  very  numerous. 
There  are  the  Christmas  Rose,  the  Lanten  Rose, 
Daphne  Mezereum  (shrub),  Jasminum  primulinum 
(shrub),  Chimonanthus  (shrub),  Witch  Hazels 
(shrub),  Forsythia  suspensa  (shrub),  Garrya 
elliptica  (shrub),  Erioi  oarnea,  E.  mediterranea 
hybrida.  Iris  alata,  I.  unguicularis  (stylosa),  I. 
reticulata.  Snowdrop,  Scilla,  Winter  Aconite, 
Chionodoxa  Lucilise,  Crocus,  and  perhaps  one  or 
two  of  the  earliest  Daffodils. 

Shaded  Gabden  {Subscriber). — If  you  want  a 
Rose  for  the  wall  you  might  try  Reine  Marie 
Henriette  (red),  but  Roses  rarely  grow  well  unless 
they  are  planted  in  a  more  or  less  sunny  place. 
More  suitable  climbers  are  Jasminum  nudiQorum 
(yellow  flowers,  winter),  Forsythia  suspensa 
(yellow  flowers,  winter),  Jasminum  officinale 
(white  flowers,  summer),  Datoh  Honeysuckle, 
Winter  Sweet  (Chimonanthus,  brownish  flowers, 
winter),  Pyrus  japonica  (red  flowers,  spring), 
Ivy,  and  Ampelopsis.  Some  of  the  best  hardy 
plants  for  your  garden  are  Japanese  Anemone, 
Day  Lily  (Hemerocallis),  scarlet  Iiobelia,  Aqui- 
legia,  German  Iris,  Lilium  candidum,  L.  umbel- 
latum,  L.  speciosum,  Helianthus  Miss  Mellieh, 
and  bulbs  such  as  Scillas,  Saowdrops,  Tulips, 
Daflfodils,  and  Galtonia  candicans  (white  flowers, 
autumn).     Guano  would  be  a  suitable  fertiliser. 

Laying  out  Gardens  (Ebor). — The  plan  as 
proposed  will  answer  very  well.  To  act  as  a 
screen  Ficea  excelsa  or  Abies  nordmanniana 
should  be  planted.  They  are  both  handsome 
evergreens,  and  to  obtain  immediate  effect  should 
be  planted  rather  close  together.  As  they  get 
larger  alternate  ones  might  be  cut  out.  The 
trees  for  use  near  the  stable  may  be  of  a  more 
common  kind,  such  as  Ash,  Plane,  or  Poplar ; 
but  if  smaller  ones  are  desired  there  is  the 
Mountain  Ash,  Laburnum,  or  Lawson  Cypress 
(Capressus  lawsoniana)  ;  the  latter  is  evergreen 
and  makes  a  good  hedge.  A  selection  of  shrubs 
for  dividing  the  lawn  from  the  kitchen  garden 
should  include  Berberis  Dirwini,  Cytisus  albus, 
Olearia  Haasti,  Forsythia  intermedia,  L^urus- 
tinus,  and  Rhododendrons.  For  the  wooden 
palings  many  plants  might  be  selected,  among 
which  the  most  suitable  are  Jasminum  nudiflorum 
and  J.  officinale,  Prunus  triloba,  Calycanihus 
florida,  Chimonanthus  fragtans,  or  even  fruit 
trees.  These  wjuld  require  to  be  trained.  If 
climbers  are  wanted  there  is  the  Virginian 
Creeper  and  small-leaved  Ivies.  For  the  west 
wall  of  the  house  use  Ampelopsis  Veitchii, 
Clematis  montana  and  C,  Jaokmani,  small- 
leaved  Ivy,  or  climbing  Roses  ;  and  for  the  front 
Wistaria  ohinensis  and  Cra'fegus  Pyraoantha. 

Colours  op  Vaeious  Herbaceous  Phlox  ((T.  M.).—Ol 
the  list  you  submit  there  are  four  varieties  which  we  fail 
to  trace  in  any  catalogue,  OE  the  others  in  the  list  we 
append  colour  and  approximate  height :  Kachel,  carmine- 
pink,  3  feet ;  Champs  Elys^e,  purple,  3^  feet ;  Amphytron, 
lilac  and  white,  3  feet ;  Eclaireur,  carmine,  2  feet;  Eugene 
Danzanvilliers,  rosy  lilac,  white  eye,  3  feet. 

French  Marigolds  for  a  Bed  (F.  A.  Sftirje).— Refer- 
ence to  any  good  nurseryman's  catalogue  will  give  an  idea  as 
to  the  best  and  must  suitable  varieties  needed.  There  are 
many  strains  and  varieties  with  flowers  of  various  shades 
of  yellow,  orange,  and  brown,  and  each  nurseryman  has 
his  own  selection  and  names.  Among  the  best  are  :  Gold 
Striped,  Self  Gulden,  Dwarf  Mixed  (each  1  foot  high) ;  and 
Gold  Edged,  Self  Golden,  Lemon  Yellow,  and  Spotted 
(bright  yellow,  blotched  crimson),  each  about  6  inches 
high.  With  reference  to  arrangement,  it  is  not  stated 
what  shape  the  bed  is  in  which  they  are  to  be  planted. 


If  this  is  round  the  centre  might  be  filled  with  one  of  the 
taller  kinds,  with  rings  of  the  dwarfer  sorts  planted  round  ; 
or  the  bed  mi-^'ht  be  arranged  with  a  group  in  the  centre, 
and  have  wedge-shaped  groups  of  various  kinds  radiating 
from  it  to  the  edge. 

Gourd  (iBr('d;;e(  Pemelly)—'The  plant  is  a  nativeot  North 
America,  and  belongs  to  the  Gourd  family  or  Cucurbitaceic. 
It  ia  a  very  free-growing  climber,  and  does  best  in  the 
warmer  and  more  southern  counties,  and  is  well  adapted 
for  covering  trellis-work  and  rustic  arches  in  warm 
positions.  The  leaves  are  of  good  size  and  deeply  lobed, 
while  the  flowers  are  small  and  of  a  greenish  white  shade, 
succeeded  by  prickly  fruits  somewhat  larger  than  a 
Walnut.  It  requires  to  be  raised  in  heat,  and  the  seeds 
often  take  a  long  time  to  germinate.  Plants  should  be 
grown  on  in  heat  till  all  danger  of  frost  is  passed,  when 
they  should  be  gradually  hardened  off  and  put  out  in  their 
selected  positions  in  June.  The  names  of  the  shrubs  in  the 
coloured  plate  mentioned  are  :  Daphne  Mezereum  var. 
autumnalis,  and  Cydonia  japonica  var.  Moerloosei. 

THE    GREENHOUSE. 

Seedlings  in  Frame  {S.  C). — You  made  a 
mistake  in  mixing  hay  with  the  manure.  Failing 
the  leaves,  which  are  not  necessary  to  the  making 
of  a  hot-bed  (they  make  the  heat  more  regular 
and  lasting),  you  should  have  used  the  manure 
alone.  You  might  improve  matters  by  placing 
more  manure  around  the  frame.  Take  ofif  1  inch 
or  2  inches  of  soil,  so  that  the  latter  is  not  more 
than  3  inches  deep.  You  will  find  a  night  tem- 
perature of  50°  quite  sufficient.  The  seedlings 
certainly  ought  to  hBve  a  little  air  when  the 
weather  is  bright  and  mild.  Close  the  frame 
early  in  the  afternoon,  so  as  to  take  advantage  of 
the  sun-heat.  Syringe  the  plants  when  you  close 
the  frame.  You  will  probably  moisten  the  soil 
sufficiently  by  syringing  without  further  water- 
ing. You  must  ventilate  carefully  ;  do  not  give 
air  on  cold  days,  and  only  in  the  morning  for  an 
hour  or  so  in  dull,  mild  weather. 

Heating  a  Small  Grkenhouse  {E.  L.  R.). — 
To  heat  a  greenhouse,  presumably  a  lean  to,  but 
this  is  not  stated,  14  feet  by  7  feet,  that  is, 
sufficiently  thoroughly  to  exclude  frost  in  winter 
and  otherwise  maintain  a  pleasant  temperature 
of  from  55°  to  60",  needs  a  boiler  with  a  couple 
of  4-inch  pipes,  a  flow  and  a  return  fixed  along 
the  front  of  the  house,  beside  the  path  or  alley. 
The  boiler  should  be  fixed  in  one  or  other  of  the 
end  walls  of  the  house,  with  the  furnace  door 
outside,  a  small  cover  or  shed  being  erected  over 
the  stoke-hole  to  protect  the  furnace  from  wind 
and  the  fuel  from  rain.  There  are  numerous 
heating  apparati  of  this  description,  such  as 
the  Stourbridge,  the  Loughborough,  Invincible, 
patent  greenhouse,  and  others,  particulars  of 
which  and  prices  can  be  obtained  of  the  vendors. 
Also  there  is  the  gas  or  oil-heated  apparatus,  such 
as  Rippingill's  Albion,  the  Empress,  the  Hygienic 
Heater,  and  others  excellent  of  their  kind,  and 
simple,  but  with,  of  course,  much  less  heating 
power  than  is  furnished  by  a  proper  furnace- 
boiler  with  coal  or  coke  fuel.  The  cheapest  may 
not  be  the  most  efficient. 

Ibises  {M.  H.  L.). — You  will  be  able  to  grow 
the  dwarf  Irises  to  perfection  in  a  cold  green- 
house,, and  by  growing  them  there,  and  some  of 
the  hardier  ones  out  of  doors,  you  would  be  able 
to  have  some  Irises  in  flowflr  during  many  months 
of  the  year.  They  require  no  heat  at  all  ;  during 
frosty  and  windy  weather  in  winter  you  must 
keep  the  house  closed,  but  otherwise  give  them 
all  the  air  possible.  Some  of  the  best  are  Iris 
reticulata,  Histrio,  histrioidea,  persioa,  sind- 
jirensis,  Dinfordiee,  and  bakeriana.  These,  if 
potted  and  brought  into  the  house  at  diflferent 
times,  would  give  you  a  long  succession  of  bloom 
in  the  spring.  Then  out  of  doors  in  June  you 
might  have  the  Flag  Irises,  of  which  there  are 
now  many  beautiful  forms,  and  the  bulbous 
Spanish  Irises  ;  these  would  grow  in  your  garden, 
or  you  might  grow  the  latter  in  pots  and  pans  in 
the  greenhouse,  provided  you  give  them  fresh  air 
day  and  night.  Then  to  follow  the  Flags  and 
the  Spanish  Irises  you  could  have  the  beautiful 
Eoglish  Irises  out  of  doors.  You  might  also 
try  the  Japanese  Iris  outside.  You  would 
make  the  soil  more  suitable  for  the  Spanish 
and  Eaglish  sorts  by  mixing  plenty  of  sand  with 


it  at  planting  lime  near  the  bulbs.  Then  in 
winter  you  would  be  able  to  have  a  few  blooms 
of  I.  alata  and  I.  stylosa,  two  of  the  earliest  to 
flower.  Even  out  of  doors  the  latter  is  often  in 
flower  in  December. 

Aijacia  dealbata  {E,  //.)— Plants  of  this 
Acacia  raised  from  seed  are  much  longer  in 
coming  in  to  flowi-r  than  are  plants  raised  from 
cuttings.  It  is  by  cuttings  that  propagation 
generally  takes  place,  hence  the  plants  you  have 
seen  from  France  are  more  bushy  and  bloom 
much  earlier.  To  propagate  from  cuttings  take 
off  young  tops  of  shoots  .3  inches  long  now,  and 
set  them  thickly  in  5-inch  pots  filled  with  a 
sharp,  sandy  soil,  the  surface  being  all  sand. 
After  watering  either  put  them  into  a  close, 
heated  frame,  in  which  a  little  moisture  is  gene- 
rated, or  cover  each  pot  up  with  a  bell-glass  and 
shade  in  the  daytime.  You  would  find  your 
cuttings  root  in  several  weeks,  and  thus  may 
grow  on  your  own  sturdy  plants.  Whether 
grafting  is  practised  on  the  Continent  or  not  is 
uncertain ;  possibly  shoots  are  grafted  on  seed- 
lings of  the  same  species. 

Leaves  In.jceed  (Twelve  Tears'  Reader).— Thete  is 
nothing  in  the  specimens  sent  to  account  for  their  con- 
dition, and  the  trouble  must  be  a  local  one.  We  presume 
you  have  used  the  water  from  the  new  galvanised  tank, 
though  you  do  not  actually  say  so.  If  that  was  the  case, 
you  made  a  great  mistake  which  may  be  answerable  for 
the  damage.  Before  plants  were  watered  from  it  the 
tank  should  have  been  filled  with  water  and  allowed  to 
remain  so  for  twenty-four  hours,  and  then  emptied,  this 
being  repeated  two  or  three  times  before  any  of  the  water 
was  given  to  the  plants.  The  painting  of  the  pipes,  again, 
may  have  affected  the  foliage,  as  instances  of  this  have 
come  under  our  notice  before  now.  The  term  "  flat  black 
painted "  we  do  not  know,  but  have  always  used  lamp- 
black and  linseed  oil,  with  a  little  terebine  to  cause  it  to 
dry  quickly.  This  mixture  has  never  affected  even  the 
tenderest  foliage  in  any  degree. 


TREES    AND     SHRUBS. 

Shrubs  in  Town  Garden  (Fred  Davis). — As 
you  prepared  your  soil  well  last  autumn  by  dig- 
ging and  manuring,  you  ought  to  be  able  to  grow 
a  good  selection  ol  plants.  As  your  soil  is  heavy, 
you  would  do  well  to  mix  with  it  such  material 
as  road  scrapings,  mortar  rubble,  or  sand,  so  as 
to  lighten  it  somewhat  and  make  it  more  suitable 
as  a  rooting  medium.  Among  hardy  herbaceous 
plants  you  should  grow  German  or  Flag  Irises, 
small-flowered  Sunflowers  (Helianthus),  Sliehael- 
mas  Daisies,  Japanese  Anemones,  Galegas,  Del- 
phiniums, Lupins,  early-flowering  Chrysanthe- 
mums, Helenium  striatum.  Gladiolus,  and  Phlox. 
These  are  all  good  showy  perennials.  Roses 
would  probably  also  grow  well  with  you,  and 
probably  Carnations  if  you  lightened  the  soil  as 
above  directed.  Suitable  shrubs  are  the  flower- 
ing Currant  (Ribes  sanguineum),  Berberis  Dar- 
wini,  Weigela  Eva  Rathke,  Laurustinus,  For- 
sythia suspensa,  Veronica,  Almond,  and  Lilac. 
These  would  give  you  flowers  throughout  a  long 
period. 

Catkin-bearing  Trees  and  Shrubs  {T.  J. 
Weave?-). — The  catkin-bearing  section  of  trees 
and  shrubs  is  a  very  large  one,  and  many  of  them 
are  not  showy  enough  to  warrant  their  inclusion 
as  ornamental  flowering  subjects,  the  Oiks  being 
a  case  in  point.  There  are,  nowever,  many  which 
are  ornamental,  and  they  blossom  when  few 
other  things  are  out.  One  of  the  earliest  to  flower 
is  Garrya  elliptica.  The  male  calkins  are  green, 
4  inches  to  6  inches  long,  and  at  their  best  from 
January  to  March.  Early  in  February  the 
Hazels  are  distinctly  showy,  the  yellow  calkins 
of  Corylus  americana,  C  Avellana  and  C.  Colurna 
being  conspicuous.  Alders  are  represented  in 
January,  February,  and  March  by  Alnus  cordi- 
folia,  firms,  glutinosa,  incana,  japonica,  maritima, 
nitida,  oregona,  and  others.  The  catkins  of  these 
are  from  2  inches  to  6  inches  long,  and  usually 
yellow  or  tinged  with  red.  The  male  forms  of 
many  of  the  Willows  are  very  conspicuous,  the 
catkins  being  yellow  and  IJ  inches  to  3  inches 
long.  Tne  earliest  to  flower  is  S  ilix  cinerea  var. 
Medemii,  then  comes  S.  Caprea,  daphnoides, 
discolor,  incana,  lanata,  and  many  others.      The 
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Birches  are  rppresentativea  of  catkiD-bearere,  and 
the  species  Betula  Maximowiczii,  Ermani,  and 
ulmifoliaare  specially  worthy  of  notice.  Poplars 
are  represented  by  Populus  alba  and  varieties  ; 
balsamifera,  nigra,  tremula,  tremuloides,  and 
many  others.  Of  shrubs,  the  pretty,  yellow- 
flowered  Corylopsia  spicata  is  worthy  of  mention. 

Willow  Galls  (C.  B.  B.)  —The  Willow  galls  you 
speak  of  are  due  to  a  species  of  Diptera,  a  small  delicate- 
looking  fly.  The  only  way  to  get  rid  of  it  is  to  hand-pick 
and  burn  the  leaves  affected.  You  may  check  it  by  keeping 
your  Willows  syringed  once  a  week  with  strong  soft  soap 
and  quassia  water  until  the  end  of  June. 

Holes  in  Hkhges  (Mrs.  St:ott).—^Ye  have  never  before 
met  with  a  parallel  case  to  yours,  and  scarcely  know  what 
to  suggest  as  authors  of  the  mischief.  Cats  are  very  fond 
of  walking  along  the  top  of  a  dense  hedge,  and  would 
occasionally  slip  down  and  displace  the  small  sprays.  A 
sharp  look  out  should  be  kept  for  cats,  and  in  this  way 
the  mvBtery  mny  be  solved. 

Clipping  Hedges  (D.  -D.).— The  bush  hedge,  which  has 
been  planted  two  and  a-half  years,  should  in  the  ordinary 
way  have  made  good  progress  by  now.  As  you  think  the 
plants  are  alive,  we  would  give  them  another  chance  this 
summ«r,  and  as  an  encouragement  to  better  growth  we 
should  fork  a  good  dressing  of  well-decayed  manure 
amongst  their  roots,  and  keep  the  ground  about  them  free 
from  weeds  during  summer.  Now  is  a  good  time  to  cut 
the  Yew  and  the  Holly  hedges  into  the  form  you  desire. 
It  will  be  well  to  shorten  the  ton  growths  a  little  each 
year,  as  this  helps  to  make  a  sturdier  and  more  impervious 
hedge. 

ROSE    GARDEN. 

Pruning  Bought  Roses  {Tyro,  Kent). — Ulrich 
Brunner  (bright  cerise-red),  Suzanne  Marie  Rodo- 
canachi  ('of  t  rose),  and  Tom  Wood  (cherry  red)  are 
Hybrid  Perpetuals.  When  you  plant  these  you 
must  cut  back  the  growths  to  within  2  inches  to 
6  inches  of  their  base,  leaving  the  strong  ones 
the  longest.  Cut  right  out  all  the  thin,  weakly 
growths.  Do  not  disturb  the  soil  more  than  you 
can  help  when  taking  them  out  of  the  pots. 
Gloire  de  Dij-'n  (creamy  yellow),  Mme.  d'Arblay 
(white),  and  W.  A.  Richardson  (orange-yellow) 
are  climbing  Roses.  Cut  down  the  growths  of 
the  first  and  last  to  within  about  6  inches  of 
their  base.  If  the  plant  of  Mme.  d'Arblay  is 
very  strong,  you  might  leave  two  of  the  stems, 
cutting  back  the  others  to  6  inches  of  the  base. 
These  two  growths  will  give  you  a  few  flowers, 
and  after  blooming  must  be  cut  back  to  the  base. 
The  reason  for  cutting  back  the  Roses  thus  is  to 
get  strong  young  growths  from  the  base  which 
will  bloom  next  year. 

Pruning  Rose  Rbve  d'Or  {M.,  France). — 
The  less  this  Rose  is  pruned  the  better.  The 
cause  of  the  deterioration  in  the  plant  is  to  be 
found  at  the  root.  Possibly  the  roots  have 
reached  the  uncongenial  subsoil  and  new,  healthy 
growth  is  arrested.  Another  caus"*  may  be  in 
the  too-abundant  blossoming.  If  it  were  prac- 
ticable, we  should  advise  you  to  open  a  trench 
around  the  plant  next  autumn,  taking  care  to 
keep  well  away  from  the  roots.  Fill  this  trench 
up  with  a  good  compost,  such  as  three  parts 
loam,  one  part  well-decayed  manure,  and  a  6-inoh 
potful  of  half-inch  bones  to  every  two  bushels  of 
the  compost.  During  the  present  season  you  can 
help  the  plant  considerably  by  making  some 
holes  with  a  crowbar  round  about  the  roots. 
Make  these  holes  a  good  depth  ;  then  pour  into 
them,  at  intervale  of  two  or  three  weeks,  some 
good  liquid  manure  made  from  cow  manure  and 
soot.  When  new  growths  promise,  then  you 
could  gradually  reduce  some  of  the  old  branches. 
When  any  pruning  of  Reve  d'Or  is  necessary,  it 
should  be  done  after  the  first  flowering.  Lay  out 
the  growths  in  a  palmate  manner,  and,  where  the 
branches  are  too  close,  then  out  one  or  two  quite 
away.  The  long  growths  of  last  season  especially 
should  be  retained  almost  their  full  length.  The 
small,  thin  shoots  springing  from  the  main 
growths  should  hp  cut  back  to  three  or  four  eyes. 
Treat  Bouquet  d'Or  in  the  same  manner  as  vou 
would  Gloire  de  Dijon.  Cut  away  old  wood  that 
appears  worn-out,  but  retain  all  healthy,  hard 
shoots  their  full  length,  or,  at  least,  nearly  so. 
In  summer  prune  away  wood  not  required,  n 
order  to  encourage  the  free-growing  young  shoots. 
Lamarque  must  also  be  very  sparingly  pruned. 


As  regards  Mme.  Sancy  de  Parabere,  which  is 
the  same  as  Boursault  Morletti,  retain  all  well- 
ripened  young  wood,  merely  just  removing  the 
tips.  After  flowering  cut  some  quite  back  to 
the  old  wood. 

Black  Spot  on  Rose  Foliage  (xV.  Willan). — 
As  regards  your  query  relating  to  black  spot,  we 
gather  it  has  reference  to  plants  grown  outdoors, 
not  forced  plants.  This  black  spot  is  frequently 
troublesome  upon  plants  under  glass,  brought 
about  by  too  much  moisture  in  the  atmosphere, 
especially  at  night.  If  a  free  circulation  of  air 
can  be  maintained  and  a  little  artificial  warmth 
afforded,  one  may  soon  check  the  disease  upon 
plants  under  glass.  Upon  outdoor  plants  it  is 
more  difficult  to  eradicate.  The  spores  upon  the 
decayed  foliage  remain  in  the  soil  and  reappear 
the  next  season.  Where  this  fungus  has  been 
causing  trouble  previously,  the  old  foliage  should 
be  burnt  and  the  plants  dressed  with  cupram 
before  and  after  they  are  pruned.  To  make 
cupram  take  half-a-pint  of  strong  ammonia,  add 
to  it  4  pints  of  water,  weigh  out  loz.  of 
carbonate  of  copper,  wrap  it  up  in  a  piece  of  fine 
copper  gauze,  suspend  it  by  a  copper  wire  in  the 
ammonia  liquor.  After  remaining  over-night 
most  of  the  copper  carbonate  will  have  dissolved, 
producing  a  bright  blue  liquid.  For  use  dilute 
with  from  9  gallons  to  12  gallons  of  water.  If 
your  plants  are  syringed  well  with  this  at 
intervals,  you  should  be  able  to  keep  the  black 
spot  in  abeyance.  As  prevention  is  better  than 
cure,  syringe  the  plants  before  the  fungus 
appears. 

Standard  Eosks  Budded  on  the  Stem  (F.  M.).— 
Probably  the  trees  are  of  Continental  origin.  The  French, 
German,  and  Dutch  growers  bud  many  of  their  Rose  trees 
in  this  way.  We  have  never  found  any  great  advantage  in 
this  method  of  budding ;  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  nothing 
that  can  be  urged  against  it  excepting  that  the  Briars  are 
usually  much  thinner  than  those  used  in  England.  Providing 
your  trees  possess  plenty  of  fibrous  roots  and  you  are 
careful  to  plant  them  not  more  than  6  inches  deep,  we 
think  you  will  find  them  grow  well.  Y'ou  must  be  careful 
to  afford  the  trees  the  support  of  a  good  stake. 


FRUIT    GARDEN. 

Absbncb  of  Pollen  on  Peach  Blossoms 
(R.  P.  iJ.).— Some  varieties  of  the  Peach  and 
Nectarine  bear  pollen  more  freely  than  others. 
Walburton  Admirable  is  one  that  seldom  has 
very  much  pollen,  but  why  it  should  cease  to 
have  any  at  all  this  year  for  the  first  time  is  a 
difficult  question  to  answer,  especially  without 
having  some  personal  knowledge  of  the  tree  and 
the  conditions  under  which  it  is  growing.  The 
only  answer  we  can  give  is  based  on  our  own 
experience  with  a  similar  difficulty.  Where  a 
large  collection  of  Peaches  is  grown  it  is  not 
uncommon  to  find  a  Peach  tree  under  glass  in 
bloom  poUenless.  This  is  not  such  a  serious 
matter  when  there  are  other  trees  in  bloom  in  the 
same  house  at  the  same  time,  as  other  pollen  can 
be  used.  The  cause  of  this  trouble  is  generally 
to  be  found  at  the  roots.  Either  there  is  a 
deficiency  of  fibrous  roots,  or  it  may  be,  on  the 
other  hand,  that  the  cause  is  to  be  found  in  the 
soil  having  become  exhausted  of  some  constituent 
more  particularly  necessary  for  perfect  bloom 
formation,  such  as  lime  in  one  form  or  another. 
The  presence  of  this  medium  in  fair  abundance 
in  the  soil  is  an  absolute  necessity  for  the 
successful  cultivation  of  all  stone  fruit.  To 
prevent  a  recurrence  of  this  trouble,  we  would 
advise  our  correspondent  to  lift  the  extreme  ends 
of  the  roots  of  his  tree,  say,  for  2  feet  or  3  feet 
(not  too  near  the  stem),  and  to  plant  in  new  soil 
of  the  right  sort. 

Oranges  i-kom  Pips  (S.  D'oc(;i).— There  is  no  special 
difHculty  in  growing  Orange  plants  from  pips,  and  we 
cannot  understand  why  you  have  failed  in  the  matter, 
having  raised  many  ourselves  in  this  way.  The  seed 
should  be  sown  in  clean,  well-drained  pots,  those  i  inches 
in  diameter  being  suitable.  Use  a  soil  of  equal  parts 
yellow  loam  and  leaf-mould  or  peat,  with  a  good  sprinkling 
of  silver  sand.  This  should  be  pressed  down  moderately 
firm  in  the  pot,  and  the  seed  when  sown  covered  with 
about  one-third  of  an  inch  of  soil.  Placed  in  a  I  emperature 
of  00'  to  70°  and  watered  when  necessary,  the  young 
I  plants  will  not  be  long  in  making  their  appearance. 


KITCHEN    GARDEN. 

Preparing  Manure  foe  a  Hot-bed  (Reader). 
Allow  the  manure  to  ferment  only  so  far  as  to 
permit  of  the  fouler  gases  to  escape.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  is  danger  that,  if  over-fermenta- 
tion is  permitted,  the  manure  will  rot  too  soon, 
and  consequently  most  of  the  heat  be  sacrificed. 
It  would  take  a  considerable  time  to  collect  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  manure  to  make  up  even  a 
medium-sized  hot-bed  from  the  manure  of  two 
horses.  It  will  be  much  better  to  spread  out  the 
manure  from  day  to  day,  say,  1  foot  thick,  until 
enough  has  been  collected  rather  than  to  put  it 
up  bit  by  bit  daily  for  immediate  fermentation. 
Where  the  convenience  is  available,  it  is  a  good 
plan  to  spread  it  out  on  the  floor  of  a  shed  about 
1  foot  thick,  where  it  can  be  protected  from  rain 
When  sufficient  has  been  collected,  see  that  the 
manure  is  moderately  moist  before  it  is  put  up  in 
a  heap  to  ferment.  Should  it  happen  to  be  on 
the  dry  side,  it  must  be  sprinkled  over  with 
water.  In  ten  days'  time  it  should  be  spread  out 
for  about  three  hours.  Sprinkle  again  with 
water  if  necessary.  In  eight  days'  time  it  should 
again  be  opened  out  and  allowed  to  cool  for  a  few 
hours,  when  it  will  be  in  a  fit  condition  to  make 
up  into  a  hot- bed. 

Celekiac  (Z).  M.  Boss). — The  roots  of  Celeriao 
enclosed  doubtless  were  planted  correctly,  and 
the  soil  your  plants  were  grown  in  appears  suit- 
able. We  think  the  fault  must  be  placed  to  the 
seedlings.  The  roots  lack  size,  and  we  think  you 
could  not  have  sown  early  enough,  for  a  long 
season's  growth  is  required.  We  have  seen  quite 
as  large  plants  as  yours  at  the  time  of  planting, 
and  if  this  were  done  in  May  would  give 
nearly  six  months'  growth.  You  may  have  sown 
late  or  too  close  together,  the  result  being  small, 
weak  plants  that  did  not  have  strength  or  time 
to  develop.  To  get  large  roots  we  sow  thinly 
under  glass  in  February  or  March  in  pans  in  a 
warm  house  or  frame.  The  seedlirgs  are  kept 
near  the  glass,  and  when  large  enough  to  handle 
are  pricked  off  singly  into  boxes  of  rich  soil,  made 
firm,  3  inches  apart.  When  the  plants  are 
growing  freely  (end  of  April)  they  are  removed 
to  cold  frames,  and  planted  out  towards  the  end 
of  May.  We  dig  the  ground  deeply,  manuring 
liberally  in  the  winter.  Rather  deep  drills  are 
drawn  at  the  planting,  but  food  will  not  be 
required  till  the  plants  are  bulbing  freely,  say,  in 
August  or  September,  and  at  that  time  side 
growths  or  offsets  should  be  removed.  It  is  essen- 
tial to  get  a  good  stock.  There  are  half-a-dozen 
good  stocks,  and  Vilmorin's  is  one  of  the  best. 

Asparagus  Unsatisfactokt  (D.  2).).— It  is  a  great 
mistake  to  plant  old  Asparagus  plants.  We  prefer  to 
plant  one-year-old  roots,  but  if  you  are  anxious  to  have 
your  bed  in  bearing  as  early  as  you  can  it  will  be  quite 
safe  to  plant  two-year-old  roots,  but  certainly  not  older. 
Have  your  beds  quite  ready  before  the  roots  are  delivered, 
and  do  not  expose  them  to  the  air  a  moment  longer  tbau 
you  can  help  before  they  are  planted. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

"  Mallee  Scrdb  "  (.^f.  Rutscll  Cotes).— We  cannot  trace 
the  term  "  Mallee  Scrub,"  but  the  ppecies  of  Eucalyptus 
which  is  hardiest  in  this  country  is  E  Gunni. 

Grub  on  Scotch  Spkdce  (D.  H.  Coals).— The  shoots  of 
your  Spruce  have  not  been  attacked  by  a  grub,  but  I 
believe  by  the  Spruce  gall  aphis  ;  but  the  galls  were  not 
of  the  usual  form,  and  were  so  old  that  I  cannot  be  quite 
sure.  Could  you  send  up  some  that  are  fresher ;  if  you 
cannot  now,  and  the  attack  is  agnin  made  this  year,  you  will 
be  able  soon  to  find  some,  when  I  will  gladly  examine  them. 
If  it  be  the  gall  aphis  that  Is  the  culprit,  the  only  effectual 
remedy  that  I  know  is  to  cut  off  the  injured  shoots  and 
burn  them  ;  but  it  is  no  use  cutting  off  the  old  brown 
ones,  as  the  insects  have  long  deserted  them  — G.  S.  S. 

Goat  Woth  (Butland)  —The  "creatuie"  you  found  in 
your  herbaceous  border  is  the  caterpillar  of  the  goat  moth 
(CoBSUs  llgniperda),  one  of  our  largest  British  insects. 
What  it  was  doing  In  your  border  I  cannot  say.  It 
certainly  would  not  do  any  damage  there.  These  cater- 
pillars live  in  the  stems  of  Willows  and  Poplars,  and  at 
times  in  those  of  other  trees.  When  they  are  full-grown 
they  generally  leave  the  tunnels  they  have  made  and  (orm 
a  sort  of  cncnon  just  outside  the  entrance,  in  which  they 
become  chryaalids.  Ptrhaps  where  you  found  it  was  near 
the  stem  of  some  tree  ;  if  not,  I  suppose  that  it  had  been 
disturbed  and  was  seeking  some  suitable  place  in  which  to 
undergo  its  transformation.  From  its  size  I  expect  It  was 
full-grown.— G.  S.  S. 
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LATE     APPLES. 

C^E  APPLES  are  amoDg  the  most 
valuable  fruits  at  this  time  of 
year,  and  we  are  glad  to  be  able  to 
publish  the  following  interesting 
notes  on.  this  subject  by  Mr.  J. 
Duncan  Pearson,  Lowdham,  Notts  : 

"  Opinions  vary  as  to  whether  late  Apples 
pay  the  grower  better  than  early  ones,  but 
there  can  be  no  difference  of  opinion  as  to 
the  value  of  late  Apples  in  the  household. 
From  now  until  the  first  green  Gooseberries 
are  ready  fresh  fruit  for  cooking  is  very 
scarce,  and  an  Apple  that  will  keep  till  May 
and  retain  a  fair  amount  of  flavour  is  re- 
markably useful.  It  has  often  struck  me 
that  amateurs  plant  far  too  many  early  and 
midseason  sorts,  and  not  enough  late  varie- 
ties. To  begin  with,  when  the  early  sorts  are 
at  their  best.  Plums,  which  are  serious  rivals, 
are  in  season.  Again,  most  of  the  early 
Apples  are  very  free  bearers,  and  a  few  trees 
will  produce  far  more  than  an  ordinary 
family  can  consume ;  the  residue  will  not 
keep,  and  it  is  generally  impossible  to  sell 
them  even  if  one  wished  to  do  so.  After 
November  late  varieties,  even  if  not  quite 
ripe,  are  far  better  than  overkept  early  or 
midseason  ones  ;  therefore  my  advice  is  to 
plant  three  late  Apples  to  one  early.  Of  the 
Apples  under  my  notice,  which  amount  to  a 
good  number,  there  are  at  the  present  time 
(March  16)  not  more  than  four  cookers  which 
are  really  good.  These  are  Newton  Wonder, 
Bramley's  Seedling,  Beauty  of  Kent,  and 
Diimelow's  Seedling  (Wellington).  Of  these 
the  first  two  will  often  keep  good  and  retain 
a  fair  flavour  until  May.  I  cannot  under- 
stand why  Beauty  of  Kent  is  not  more 
planted  than  it  is,  for  up  to  the  end  of 
February  it  is  quite  one  of  the  best-flavoured 
culinary  Apples  in  cultivation.  The  tree  is 
a  good  grower  and  a  regular,  though  perhaps 
not  heavy,  bearer.  My  experience  of  many 
of  the  so-called  late  varieties  is  that  they 
may  keep  up  to  their  stated  times,  but  lose 
so  much  of  their  flavour  as  to  be  almost 
valueless. 

"  Of  eating  Apples  at  the  present  moment 
quite  the  best  is  King  of  Tompkins'  County, 
which  was  ripe  in  November,  and  is  still 
quite  fresh,  plump,  and  with  good  flavour. 
Lord  Hindlip,  a  rather  recent  introduction 
of  the  Adam's  Pearmain  type,  was  very  good 


lip  to  the  beginning  of  the  month,  but,  having 
to  withstand  the  ravages  of  three  households, 
they  are  now,  unfortunately,  gone.  Round- 
way  Magnum  Bonum  was  very  good  up  to 
the  end  of  February,  slightly  shrivelled  in 
appearance,  but  the  flesh  is  still  juicy  and  of 
a  very  distinct  and  agreeable  flavour.  Good 
old  Blenheim  Orange  was  quite  eatable  only 
a  fortnight  since,  and  the  few  Cox's  Orange 
Pippins  that  survived  until  February  were  at 
that  time  much  better  than  any  other  variety 
in  the  fruit-room.  Court  Pendu  Plat  I  do 
not  personally  care  for  ;  it  is  so  leathery  in 
substance,  and  I  think  that  the  consistency 
of  an  Apple  is  almost  as  important  as  the 
flavour.  Perhaps  we  are  too  far  North  or 
our  soil  is  too  cool  to  ripen  some  of  the  late 
Russets  and  other  late  Apples  which  are  well 
exhibited  at  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society's 
meetings  far  later  than  this.  Whatever  the 
cause  may  be,  we  certainly  do  not  get  them 
as  good  as  the  growers  further  South.  The 
following  are  some  of  the  disappointing  ones  : 
Brownlee's  Russet,  very  shrivelled ;  Egre- 
mont  Russet,  shrivelled  and  dry ;  Sturmer 
Pippin,  greenish,  unripe  flavour,  and  quite 
third  -  rate ;  Duke  of  Devonshire,  good 
flavour  up  to  February,  but  very  shrivelled 
now ;  Cornish  Aromatic,  good  in  certain 
seasons,  but  generally  has  a  somewhat  half- 
ripened  flavour.  Probably  the  two  latter 
have  shrivelled  owing  to  having  been  gathered 
too  early.  Allen's  Everlasting,  as  grown  at 
Lowdham,  I  should  pronounce  uneatable. 
Barnack  Beauty  has  been  highly  spoken  of, 
but  although  I  have  tried  it  at  all  times,  it 
has  never  been  as  good  in  quality  as  an 
ordinary  cooking  Apple.  Perhaps  these  few 
rough  notes  may  be  of  use  to  intending 
planters  in  the  Midland  and  Northern  Coun- 
ties, for  it  is  quite  certain  that  many  of  the 
really  good  Southern  Apples  are  no  good  at 
all  in  this  district." 


ASPARAGUS. 

(Gontinutd  from  page  182.) 
Hints  on  Coltivation. 
Fob  the  first  year  after  planting  there  will  be 
little  to  do  except  to  hoe  the  bed  frequently  in 
order  to  keep  down  weeds.  A  few  of  the  roots 
may  die  in  the  course  of  the  summer  ;  they  must 
be  noted  before  the  "  grass  "  is  cut  down,  so  that 
the  plants  may  be  made  good  the  following  spring. 
As  soon  as  the  foliage  has  decayed  and  ripened  it 
should  be  out  down  and  carted  away  after  suffi- 
cient seeds  have  been  collected. 


The  second  year  after  planting  the  bed  will 
give  little  trouble.  A  layer  of  well-decayed 
manure  about  2  inches  or  3  inches  deep  should  be 
laid  over  the  surface  of  the  bed  early  in  March, 
and  a  few  inches  of  soil  from  the  alley  thrown 
over  the  layer  of  manure  ;  this  will  materially 
nourish  and  strengthen  the  plants,  and  also  act 
as  a  mulch  to  prevent  drought  during  the 
summer.  One  may  confidently  look  forward  to 
having  a  fair  return  for  the  labour  the  following 
year,  and  for  a  lifetime  afterwards.  In  the  third 
and  subsequent  years  the  routine  of  culture  is 
much  the  same,  the  most  important  points  being 
to  keep  the  beds  free  from  weeds  and  to  top-dress 
the  beds  in  spring  as  advised  before.  In  carrying 
out  this  work  as  the  beds  get  older  a  portion  of 
the  old  surface  soil  must  be  raked  down  into  the 
alleys,  so  that  the  new  top-dressing  may  the  more 
readily  come  in  contact  with  the  roots. 

Cutting  thh  "Grass." 

This  may  be  indulged  in  to  a  moderate  extent 
in  the  third  year  by  cutting  all  the  best  of  the 
"  grass"  as  it  appears  (leaving  the  weaker  to  grow) 
until  the  middle  or  third  week  in  May,  when 
cutting  for  that  year  must  cease.  The  following 
year  the  beds  will  be  in  full  profit,  and  the 
best  of  the  "grass"  may  be  cut  until  the  first  or 
second  week  in  June,  but  not  any  later.  More 
Asparagus  beds  are  ruined  by  cutting  being  con- 
tinued too  late  than  from  any  other  cause.  The 
necessary  work  for  the  future  will  be  to  keep 
them  free  from  weeds  and  annually  to  top-dress  in 
spring,  and  to  make  sure  that  they  are  not  water- 
logged in  any  way.  Frost  will  not  kill  the  plants, 
but  a  water-logged  condition  of  the  beds  will  do 
so  very  quickly. 

Artificial  Manures. 

The  application  of  some  approved  stimulant  is 
of  great  advantage  to  this  crop,  and  ordinary  salt 
is  the  one  most  commonly  used.  My  experience 
clearly  shows  that  nitrate  of  soda  is  the  best 
artificial  manure  to  use.  I  much  prefer  to  give 
a  moderate  dressing  twice  than  a  heavy  dressing 
once.  The  first  should  be  given  early  in  April, 
and  the  second  at  the  end  of  May.  As  regards 
the  quantity  to  use  at  a  time,  half-a-pound  of 
nitrate  of  soda  to  1  square  yard  of  bed  is  ample. 
Where  the  means  of  staking  the  foliage  is  at 
hand,  this  should  by  all  means  be  done,  as  the 
shaking  of  the  foliage  when  blown  by  the  wind  is 
inimical  to  the  well-being  of  the  plant.  Blanch- 
ing is  efi'ected  by  covering  the  beds  with  light 
leaf-soil,  Cocoanut  fibre,  or  mats,  but  the  green 
"grass"  is  now  preferred  as  possessing  much 
richer  flavour. 

To  cut  the  "grass"  a  special  Asparagus  knife  or 
saw  should  be  procured.  When  the  "grass"  is 
3  inches  or  4  inches  above  the  bed,  then  is  the 
time  to  saw  it  off'  about  4  inches  below  the  soil, 
but  not  close  to  the  crown  of  the  plant. 

Protection. 
Spring  frosts  often  play  havoc  with  Asparagus 
beds,  especially  during  the  month  of  April  and 
early  in  May.  The  best  protection  against  loss 
from  this  cause  is  to  cut  the  "grass"  pretty 
close  in  the  afternoon,  and  to  cover  over  with  a 
bit  of  soil  those  that  are  just  peeping  above 
ground.     If  this  is  practised  every  day  during  the 
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prevalence  of  frost,  it  will  reduce  the  loss  from 
this  cause  to  a  minimum. 

For  preserving  the  "grass"  after  cutting  or  for 
sending  to  market,  the  most  convenient  way  is 
to  tie  them  up  in  bundles  of  twenty  or  fifty, 
according  to  size,  arranging  them  into  three 
qualities — best,  second  beat,  and  small  (for 
flavouring  soups,  &c.).  If  it  is  desired  to  keep 
the  "grass"  any  length  of  time  after  cutting,  this 
is  easily  accomplished  by  standing  them  in  1  inch 
of  water  in  a  shallow  vessel  in  a  cool  and  dark 
room.  They  may  be  kept  fresh  in  this  way  for  a 
matter  of  a  week  or  ten  days. 

Owen  Thomas. 


PRIZES  FOR  GARDENERS. 
APRIL. 


base  of  the  petals,  others  are  quite  self-coloured. 
Some  of  the  soft  rose  shades  are  very  beautiful. 
Eyery  garden  ought  to  contain  such  showy 
flowers  as  these.  Few,  if  any,  can  excel  them  in 
brilliancy  and  richness  of  colouring  at  this  time 
of  year.  Messrs.  Gilbert  hope  in  time  to  have 
forms  of  Anemone  fulgens  in  a  greater  variety  of 
colouring  than  they  show  at  present ;  even  in 
some  of  those  sent  to  us  there  is  a  tendency  to  new 
and  distinct  shades. 


STRAWBERRIES    OUT 
IN    SUMMER    AND 


OF     DOORS 
AUTUMN. 


A  First  Ptize  of  FOUR  GUINEAS, 

A  Second   Prize   of   TWO   GUINEAS, 

A  Third  Prize  of  ONE  GUINEA, 

And  a  Fourth  Prize  of  HALF-A-GUINEA 

are  offered  for  the  best  essays  upon  "How 
to  Provide  a  Crop  of  Strawberries  Out  of 
Doors  during  Summer  and  Autumn  without 
the  Aid  of  Glass." 
The  essay  (limited  to  1,500  words)  must  be 
written  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only,  and 
be  enclosed  in  an  envelope  marked  "Com- 
petition," addressed  to  "The  Editor  of  The 
Garden,  20,  Tavistock  Street,  Co  vent  Garden, 
London,  W.C."  The  answers  must  reach  this 
ofiBce  not  later  than  April  30.  Both  amateur 
and  professional  gardeners  may  compete,  but  it  is 
to  be  hoped  that  those  who  contribute  regularlv  to 
the  pages  of  The  Garden  will  not  do  so.  The 
name  and  address  of  the  competitor  must  be 
written  upon  the  MS- ,  and  not  upon  a  separate 
piece  of  paper.  The  Editor  cannot  undertake  to 
return  the  MSS.  of  unsuccessful  competitors. 


Flowers  from  an  Essex  Garden. 
Mrs.  Wellesley-Pigott,  Blaokmore  House,  by 
Brentwood,  Essex,  sends  a  delightful  gathering 
of  spring  flowers,  with  the  following  note:  "I 
enclose  a  few  samples  of  double  and  single  Prim- 
roses grown  on  a  somewhat  steep,  sloping  bank 
exposed  to  the  east  and  south-east,  and  so  getting 
the  full  force  of  the  severe  snow  and  hail- 
storms. The  colour  is  not  so  pure  as  in  former 
seasons.  The  Dog's-tooth  Violets  and  the  blue 
Primroses  are,  however,  a  sight  with  masses  of 
Arabis  albida  flore-pleno  and  Aubrietia  growing 
between  clumps  of  Narcissus  Ard  Righ  and 
Crocus  in  variety.  In  another  border  Erica 
carnea  rosea  with  Chionodoxa,  Snowdrops,  and 
white  Crocus  have  been  in  bloom  for  nearly  six 
weeks." 


NOTES    OF    THE    WEEK. 


FORTHCOMING  EVENTS. 

April  10.— Devon  Daffodil  Show  (two  days). 

April  11. — York  Florists'  Spring  Show. 

April  17. — Royal  Horticultural  Society's  Exhi- 
bition and  Meeting  (Auricula  and  Primula  Show). 

April  23  —Midland  Daffodil  Show  (two  days), 
and  National  Auricula  and  Primula  Society's 
(Midland  Section)  Show  (two  days). 

May  5.  — Special  Show  of  Seedling  Auriculas, 
Birmingham  Botanic  Gardens. 


THE    EDITOR'S    TABLE. 


Apple  Annie  Elizabeth. 
Mr.  CheflBos  sends  from  Catmos  Gardens,  Oak- 
ham, some  fruits  of  Annie  Elizabeth  Apple, 
which  for  size,  colour,  and  good  quality  have  not 
been,  in  our  experience,  surpassed.  They  were 
remarkable  for  the  season,  and  a  distinct  credit 
to  the  grower.  Our  correspondent  writes  :  "A 
few  fruits  of  Annie  Elizibeth  Apple,  which  I 
consider  the  best  all-round  Apple  grown.  It  does 
well  in  this  neighbourhoood,  and  is  excellent  for 
cooking  and  dessert,  keeping  well  into  April.  It 
is  a  pity  the  stalks  are  so  short,  as  the  fruit  is 
likely  to  be  blown  off  the  tree  before  it  is  ripe. 

Dohble  Violets  Nbapolitas  and  Comte  db 
Brazza. 
We  have  received  some  of  the  finest  Violets 
we  have  seen  from  Mr.  F.  E.  Stokes,  gardener  to 
Captain  BuUer,  The  Gardens,  Cokethorpe  Park, 
Witney,  Oxon.  Some  of  the  blooms  are  over 
IJ  inches  across.  The  Comte  de  Brazza  sort  was 
partioularly  fine. 

Seedling  Anemone  fulgens. 
Messrs.  Gilbert  and  Son,  Anemone  Nurseries, 
Dyke,  Bourne,  Lines,  have  sent  us  a  number  of 
seedlings  raised  from  Anemone  fulgens.  All  are 
unnamed  at  present,  and  the  flowers,  being 
gathered  from  quite  small  roots,  are  not  so  large 
as  they  will  be  next  year.  Some  of  them  are 
more  brilliantly  coloured  than  any  we  have  seen  ; 
while  some  have  a  ring  of  pale  yellow  at  the 


In  the  Cause  of  Charity.- The  Hurst 

Musical  Sjciety  is  looking  torward  to  a  merry 
evening  on  Thursday,  May  3rd.  Mr.  Edward 
Sherwood  will  then  produce  a  musical  play,  com- 
posed and  written  by  himself,  called  "  Oo 
Puddleton  Quay";  the  lyrics  are  by  Mr.  R. 
Main.  The  proceeds  of  the  performance  will  be 
devoted  to  the  Gardeners'  Royal  Benevolent 
Institution  and  the  Corn  Exchange  Benevolent 
Institution.  Mr.  N.  N.  Sherwood  is  president  of 
the  society,  and  Miss  Ethel  Hawes  and  Mr.  Fred 
Washington,  who  were  so  successful  in  Mr.  E. 
Sherwood's  "InCyderland,"  will  play  the  leading 
parts.  We  hope  there  will  be  a  large  attendance 
to  help  forward  these  deserving  charities. 
Tickets  may  be  obtained  from  the  hon.  secretary 
of  the  Musical  Society,  Mr.  F.  A.  Washington, 
care  of  Hurst  and  Sons,  152,  Houndsditch,  E., 
or  of  Mr.  E.  Sherwood,  Dunedin,  Streatham 
Hill,  S.W.  The  prices  of  admission  are  as 
follows  :  10b.  6(3.,  5s.,  43.,  33.  and  23. 

Some     foptheoming-    shows.— The 

spring  show  of  tne  Shropshire  Horticultural 
Society  will  be  held  on  the  4th  inat.,  and  the 
famous  summer  show,  familiarly  known  as  the 
Shrewsbury  Floral  Fete,  will  take  plaoe  on 
August  22  and  23.  The  cash  prizes  offered 
at  the  latter  amount  to  more  than  £1,100, 
exclusive  of  silver  challenge  vase  for  Grapes, 
silver  cups,  medals,  &.c.  Messrs.  H.  W. 
Adnitt  and  W.  W.  Naunton  are  the  hon. 
secretaries.  Wolverhampton  Floral  Fete,  the 
eightesnth  annual  flower  show,  will  be  held  on 
July  10,  11,  and  12  in  the  West  Park.  In 
addition  to  other  prizes  the  cash  prizes  alone 
amount  to  nearly  £800.  Mr.  W.  E.  Bamett, 
Saow  Hdl,  Wolverhampton,  ia  the  secretary. 
The  seventh  annual  exhibition  of  the  midland 
section  of  the  National  Auricula  and  Primula 
Society  will  take  place  on  the  25i.h  and  26ch  init. 
in  the  Botanical  Gardens,  Edgbaston,  Bir- 
mingham.    A  special  show  of  seedling  Auriculas 


will  be  held  on  May  5,  when  a  paper  will  be 
read  by  Mr.  R.  Holding  on  the  "Auricula." 
Every  member  is  cordially  invited  to  bring  any 
promising  seedlings  he  may  have.  Mr.  R.  Hold- 
ing, 10,  Beech  Road,  Bournville,  Birmingham, 
is  the  hon.  secretary.  The  nineteenth  show  of 
the  Croydon  Chrysanthemum  Society  will  beheld 
on  Tuesday  and  Wednesday,  November  6  and  7. 
The  secretary  is  Mr.  W.  B.  Beckett,  272,  Port- 
land Road,  South  Norwood.  Weybridge  and 
District  Horticultural  Society  will  hold  their 
eighth  annual  summer  show  on  Thursday,  July 
12.  Mr.  C.  Whitlock,  The  Gardens,  Fir  Grange, 
is  secretary. 

How  to  cook  "  Laver."- May  I  tell 
your  readers  how  "  Laver"  is  cooked  in  Wales? 
It  is  pressed  into  thin  cakes,  well  dredged  with 
fine  oatmeal,  and  plunged  into  boiling  fat,  as 
fish  is  cooked,  and  usually  eaten  with  bacon  at 
breakfast.  It  is  far  nicer  cooked  so  than  stewed. 
The  local  name  is  "  Laverbread,"  hence  your 
correspondent's  idea  that  it  is  used  in  bread- 
making  ! — A  Glamorgan  Soot. 

"A  new  'vegretable.'"— The  note  on  "A 

New  'Vegetable,'"  in  your  issue  of  the  24th  ult., 
reminds  me  of  another  substitute  for  Spinach, 
which  cannot  be  known  very  generally  in  England, 
for  I  never  heard  of  it  during  my  twenty-five 
years'  sojourn  there.  It  is  the  green  leaf  of 
Rbubarb,  which  comes  in  very  welcome  at  a  time 
when  vegetables  are  not  over-plentiful.  Prepared 
like  Spinach,  there  is  very  little  difference  between 
this  and  the  substitute ;  if  the  slightly  acid  flavour 
is  objected  to,  it  only  needs  boiling  a  few  minutes 
longer,  when  this  acidity  will  vanish  entirely.  To 
most  people,  however,  the  taste  is  rather  a 
pleasant  one.  The  colour  is  like  "  Liva,"  not 
so  bright  as  the  genuine  Spinach,  but  as  to  taste 
I  think  it  is  one  of  the  best  substitutes,  while  the 
supply  is  unlimited  at  a  time  of  comparative 
famine  in  "greens."  Corn  salad  also  makes  a 
very  acceptable  substitute  at  the  present  time, 
and  it  has  the  advantage  of  being  of  a  bright 
green  colour  like  Spinach.  We  are  having  a 
second  winter  here  now,  after  all  the  harbingers 
of  early  spring  had  made  their  appearance  during 
a  time  of  lovely  sunshine  ;  everything  is  buried 
again  in  10  inches  of  snow,  and  the  night  tem- 
perature during  the  whole  of  last  week  ranged  at 
from  12°  to  18°  below  zero,  Fahr.— E.  E.. ,  Plaiiegg, 
Bavaria. 


A  note  from  Ufiranda.— I  noticed  in 
your  issue  of  February  3,  1906,  an  illustration 
of  MoBchosma  riparium.  It  may  interest  your 
readers  who  are  growers  of  that  plant  to  know 
that  it  occurs  here  in  a  wild  state.  The  plant  is 
frequently  used  by  natives  as  a  hedge  plant  for 
their  Banana  gardens.  For  this  purpose  large 
branches  about  3  inches  in  diameter  and  5  feet 
to  6  feet  in  length  are  obtained  and  planted 
closely.  These  stems  quickly  shoot  out  and  form 
a  dense  and  quite  useful  hedge.  The  plant  is 
always  more  or  less  in  flower,  and  to  pass  along  a 
narrow  native  path  bordered  on  either  side  by  a 
living  fence  of  this  beautiful  plant  is  a  very 
pleasant  experience. — E.  Brown,  Botanic  Oar- 
dens,  Entebbe,  Uganda,  March  3,  1906. 

"The  Florence  Fennel."- Regarding 

the  enquiry  about  Florence  Fennel  or  Finocchio, 
I  may  say  that  I  have  grown  both  Fennels  here, 
»  e.,  the  Giant  Sweet  (Frenioulum  officinale),  also 
Finocchio  (Fccniculum  dulce).  The  former  should 
be  sown  during  August  and  September  18  inches 
apart  in  drills,  and  thinned  out  to  12  inches 
apart.  It  is  ready  for  use  during  spring,  and 
makes  a  welcome  change  when  other  vegetables 
are  somewhat  scarce.  The  Finocchio  should  be 
sown  about  the  end  of  April  in  drills  18  inches 
apart,  and  thinned  out  to  0  inches  to  12  inches. 
By  making  sowings  once  a  month  it  may  be  had 
all  through  the  summer  and  autumn.  It  matures 
quickly  ;  both  may  be  eaten  either  raw  or  cooked. 
Here  in  East  Devon  they  both  do  well  under 
ordinary  garden  cultivation.  —  John  Coctts, 
Kiliertcni  Oardens,  Exeter. 
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Scandinavian  Apples.— The  following 
report  on  iSoandinavian  Apples  grown  in  England 
for  the  laat  ten  years  may  interest  some  of  your 
readers.  Ten  years,  it  should  be  observed,  is 
little  more  than  the  period  required  foracolimati- 
sation.  Of  those  which  I  have  cultivated  only 
two  can  be  recommended,  one  is  Aekeroe  and  the 
other  is  Hampus.  Of  the  former  the  original 
tree  is  still  growing  on  an  island  not  far  from 
Stockholm,  hence  its  name  (pronounced  O'kera), 
which  means  "  field  island."  It  is  a  fine  dessert 
Apple,  small,  not  unlike  Irish  Peach,  and  keeps 
in  Sweden  till  April.  Hampus  is  a  Danish  Apple, 
and  is  the  earliest  of  its  kind,  ripening  easily  and 
without  being  pampered  at  the  end  of  June.  It 
has  a  brisk  flavour,  and  is  unrivalled  for  pre- 
serving. It  is  certainly  worth  growing  in  the 
present  rage  for  early  Apples.  Red  Astrakhan 
is  well  known  in  England.  It  is  perhaps  the  best 
of  Swedish  Apples.  I  am  inclined  to  add  the 
white  variety,  which  has  a  beautiful  bloom  and 
a  deep  musky  flavour. — N.  P.,  Watford. 

The  Atlas  of  the  World's  Com- 

mePCe. — it  may  be  said  here  is  "  something 
new  in  the  way  of  atlases,"  and  we  hope  the 
parts  and  the  volume  which  will  contain  them 
will  have  a  wide  circulation.  When  complete 
there  will  have  been  published  1,000  maps  and 
diagrams,  and  the  work  has  been  the  result  of 
many  years  of  labour.  It  is  edited  by  Mr.  J.  6. 
Bartholomew,  whose  name  is  a  sufficient 
guarantee  of  accuracy.  The  Editor  in  his 
preface  says :  "  The  first  object  of  this  Atlas  is 
to  show  where  all  the  commodities  of  commerce 
come  from — our  food,  dtink,  clothing,  and  all 
that  we  use  in  our  daily  lives.  Perhaps  few 
people  realise  that  the  food  to  supply  our  simple 
meals  has  come  from  far  distant  lands,  and  that 
its  provision  necessitates  an  elaborate  organisa- 
tion of  industry,  capital,  transport,  and  distri- 
bution. All  this  is  shown  in  the  Atlas.  It  is  a 
key  to  the  merchandise  of  the  world — a  summary 
of  its  material  resources."  The  publishers  are 
Messrs.  Newnes,  Limited,  Southampton  Street, 
Strand,  London. 

Iris  assypiaca. — This  charming  plant  is 
made  a  variety  of  I.  sindjareneis  by  some  authori- 
ties. It  is,  however,  distinct  enough  for  garden 
purposes,  although  it  does  not  difler  in  any  essen- 
tial character  from  that  plant.  It  has  the  same 
robust  habit  and  broad,  arching  foliage  charac- 
teristic of  several  members  of  this  group  of 
bulbous  Irises,  of  which  I.  orchioides,  with  its 
lovely  yellow  flowers,  may  be  termed  the  typical 
representative.  The  stems  reach  a  height  of 
18  inches,  and  the  flowers,  each  about  4  inches  in 
diameter,  are  borne  in  the  axils  of  the  upper 
leaves  five  or  six  in  succession.  In  colour  the 
flowers  vary  slightly,  but  are  usually  of  a  satiny 
white,  with  pale  lavender  style  arms,  and, 
although  individually  they  do  not  last  more  than 
three  or  four  days,  on  a  group  with  several  stems 
a  long  succession  of  flowers  is  produced.  The 
bulbs  are  very  large  and  produce  thick,  fleshy 
roots,  which  penetrate  the  soil  to  a  good  depth, 
and  when  once  established  it  is  advisable  not  to 
disturb  it.  If,  however,  it  is  necessary  to  lift 
the  bulbs  in  order  to  separate  them  and  enlarge 
the  group,  this  may  be  done  as  soon  as  the  stems 
have  died  down,  taking  care  not  to  break  off  any 
of  the  fleshy  roots  before  mentioned.  Before 
replanting,  the  soil  should  be  dug  deeply  and 
plenty  of  mortar  rubbish  added,  as  most  of  the 
members  of  this  group  thrive  in  a  compost  of 
this  description.  Quite  hardy,  this  plant  can  be 
grown  in  well-drained  soil  in  a  sunny  part  of  the 
rock  garden,  although  the  position  that  suits  it 
best  is  a  border  at  the  foot  of  a  south  wall.  Of 
late  years  many  new  plants  belonging  to  this 
group  have  been  introduced  into  cultivation  from 
Turkestan  with  more  colour  in  their  flowers,  but 
I.  assyriaca  will  undoubtedly  hold  its  own  owing 
to  its  robust  character  and  delicately-tinted 
flowers.  It  is  said  to  be  a  native  of  the  Euphrates 
Valley,  and  usually  begins  to  flower  early  in 
March. — W.  Irving. 


HORTICULTURAL,    HERESY. 

Some  Yankee  nurseryman,  'tis  said, 
Claims  to  have  scored  a  floral  coup^ 

For  he  successfully  has  "  bred  " 
A  Rose  Indubitably  blue  ! 

Which,  like  the  short-lived  "  green  Carnation," 

Will  cause,  he  hopes,  a  wide  sensation  ! 

But  we,  for  our  part,  cannot  be 

Approvers  of  the  skill  he's  shown ; 
Confound  that  nurseryman  1  say  we, 

Why  can't  he  leave  the  Rose  alone  'I 
Blue  Rose,  forsooth  !  Why  not  black  Lily, 
Or  something  even  still  more  silly  ? 

For  in  the  end  this  meddling  crank, 

Resolved  his  cleverness  to  show. 
May  outrage  Nature  by  a  prank 

Past  which  e'en  he  can't  hope  to  go — 
Yes,  he  may  stagger  us,  the  varlet ! 
With  Violets  of  a  vivid  scarlet  I       —Truth. 

HOW    TO    GROW    SWEET 
PEAS. 

UNjD  E  R  the  auspices  of  the  Melrose 
Horticultural  Society,  Mr.  Thomas 
Duncan,  Fogo,  gave  a  lecture 
recently  on  "  Sweet  Peas."  As  Mr. 
Duncan  is  one  of  the  most  success- 
ful growers  and  exhibitors  of  this 
flower,  we  give  the  following  risumi  of  his 
remarks  :  The  reason  of  their  great  popularity  is, 
doubtless,  owing  to  the  fact  that  no  other  plant, 
either  annual  or  perennial,  yields  such  a  beautiful 
display  of  flowers  at  such  a  small  outlay  of  time 
and  money.  It  has  been  the  custom  recently 
with  the  best  growers  to  grow  them  in  clumps 
instead  of  rows,  but  I  am  satisfied  that  they 
grow  just  as  well  in  rows,  provided  a 
sufficient  space  is  allowed  between  them.  One 
great  advantage  of  the  clump  system,  however, 
is  that  the  clump    has    four   aspects,    and  the 
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chances  are  that  the  flowers  facing  one  or  other 
of  these  will  escape  the  ravages  of  stormy 
weather,  and  further,  as  some  varieties  bum  in 
the  sun,  there  are  always  some  of  the  flowers 
sure  to  be  unexposed  to  its  rays.  Clumps  should 
be  about  2  feet  in  diameter,  and  ordinary  Pea 
trainers,  bent  to  a  circular  form  about  6  feet  or 
8  feet  high,  are  used.  The  ground  should  be 
trenched  to  a  depth  of  at  least  2  feet,  leaving 
the  soil  at  the  foot  rough  and  loose.  A  liberal 
supply  of  cow  manure  should  then  be  put  in,  and 
the  trench  filled  up  to  within  6  inches  of  the 
surface.  About  the  end  of  January  a  liberal 
dressing  of  soot,  bone  manure,  and  superphos- 
phate of  lime  should  be  mixed  up  thoroughly 
with  the  top  soil,  and  then  filled  up  and  left 
rough  until  time  of  planting. 

Sowing  the  Seeds. 

As  to  actual  sowing,  the  most  common  method 
is  to  sow  direct  into  the  open  border  during 
March  and  April,  but  the  disadvantage  of  this 
system  is  that  birds,  slugs,  or  mice  often  spoil 
the  seeds  or  young  plants.  This,  however,  may 
be  prevented  by  coating  all  the  seeds  before 
sowing  with  red  lead,  and  after  the  seeds  have 
germinated  the  soil  round  the  plants  should  be 
dusted  with  lime  or  soot  to  keep  off  slugs,  &c. 
Lines  of  black  cotton  should  also  be  put  along 
the  rows  to  frighten  birds  away.  Most  of  the 
best  growers  nowadays  prefer  to  sow  their  Peas 
in  boxes  or  pots  from  the  middle  of  January  till 
the  end  of  February,  or  even  in  October  and 
November,  growing  them  in  a  cold  frame  or 
cool  greenhouse,  and  plant  them  out  in  April. 
The  plants  must  be  kept  near  the  glass,  and  given 
plenty  of  fresh  air.  Whichever  method  is 
adopted,  either  planting  or  sowing,  the  great 
secret  of  success  is  thin  planting  or  thin  sowing. 
Seeds  are  so  carefully  selected  and  tested  by 
merchants  that  nearly  every  one  germinates ; 
hence  there  need  be  no  fear  through  thin  planting. 
Four  inches  is  the  very  smallest  distance  there 
should  be  between  the  plants,  and  I  myself 
always  make  the  distance  8  inches.  If  grown  in 
clumps  the  stakes  or  trainers  should  be  put  in 
position  before  planting,  and  in  rows  they  should 
be  staked  in  good  time.  When  about  3  inches 
high  short  stakes  of  1  foot  in  height  should  be 
put  in  and  the  permanent  stakes  fixed  up 
afterwards. 

CcLTDRAL  Notes. 

When  the  plants  begin  to  take  hold  of  the 
stakes  a  dressing  of  good  manure  will  greatly 
benefit  the  flowers.  During  growth  the  soil 
should  always  be  kept  loose  and  free  from  weeds, 
and  in  dry  weather  plenty  of  water  should  be 
applied.  When  flowering  begins,  but  not  till 
then,  liquid  manure  should  be  given  freely,  as 
Sweet  Peas  are  gross  feeders.  I  find  that 
better  results  are  got  from  cow  and  sheep 
manure  than  from  any  artificial  product.  As  to 
the  varieties  of  Sweet  Peas,  there  are  at  least 
300  in  commerce,  and  I  think  only  about  fifty 
of  these  are  worth  growing.  Among  the 
selfs  the  best  white  is  Dorothy  Eokford,  the 
best  rose  Lord  Rosebery,  and  the  best  pinks 
Countess  Spencer,  Gladys  Unwin,  and  Bolton's 
Pink ;  the  best  yellows  Hon.  Mrs.  Kenyon  and 
D.  Breadmore  ;  blue,  navy  blue,  R.  Piazzani  and 
D.  R.  Williamson ;  violet  and  purple,  Duke  of 
Westminster  ;  orange  shades,  Miss  WiUmott  ; 
crimson  and  scarlet.  King  Edward  VII.  and 
Scarlet  Gem  ;  lavender.  Lady  Griael  Hamilton  ; 
mauve,  Mrs.  W.  Wright ;  maroon  and  bronze. 
Black  Knight.  Among  striped  flowers  he  men- 
tioned American  and  Princess  of  Wales  as  best. 
In  the  tricolors  he  gave  Jeannie  Gordon  as 
excelling  all  others.  In  the  fancies  Agnes  John- 
ston, and  in  the  picotee  edged  he  gave  Dainty  as 
easily  the  best.  The  above  list  contained  none 
of  this  year's  novelties,  but  he  mentioned  as 
coming  under  this  head  John  Ingman,  rose  and 
carmine ;  Helen  Lewis,  orange ;  Mrs.  Charles 
Foster,  lavender  ;  and  Mrs.  Hardcastle  Sykes, 
picotee  edged.  Also  Henry  Eokford,  orange ;  Queen 
Alexandra,  scarlet ;  Beacon,  bicolor ;  Evelyn  Byatt, 
improved  gorgeous  ;  Helen  Pierce,  pale  blue. 
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ANEMONE    BLANDA. 

This  family  holds  a  moat  conspicuous  place 
among  hardy  plants,  very  few  emoraeing  so  many 
beautiful  and  charming  constituents.  Beginning 
in  the  early  spring  with  the  present  plant  the 
many  species  provide  a  succession  of  bloom 
through  the  summer  months,  finishing  up  with 
the  various  forms  of  the  Japanese  Anemone  in 
the  autumn.  The  accompanying  illustration 
shows  a  colony  of  the  charming  A.  blanda  as  it  , 
appeared  on  a  sunny  day  in  the  middle  of  March. 
It  nad  already  been  in  flower  for  over  a  month, 
Rome  of  the  flowers  showing  at  the  beginning  of 
February.  The  situation  in  which  they  are 
growing  is  raiher  a  moist  one,  facing  north-east, 
and  getting  but  little  sun,  which  reaches  them 
during  the  morning. 

A  more  beautiful  sight  it  would  be  difficult  to 
find  at  this  time  of  the  year  outside,  with  all  the 
flowers  fully  expanded  under  the  influence  of  the 
sun.  Their  colour  varies  through  many  shades 
of  blue  and  purple  to  pure  white,  while  there  is 
also  a  form  with  deep  pink  flowers.  In  addition, 
the  shape  and  form  of  the  individual  flowers  vary 
to  a  considerable  extent ;  some  have  long  florets 
and  are  quite  starlike  in  appearance,  others  have 
broader  and  shorter  ones,  forming  more  compact 
flowers  of  greater  substapce.  In  this  spot  it  has 
made  itself  thoroughly  at  home,  seedlings  spring- 
ing up  in  abundance  around  the  old  plants,  thus 
producing  the  great  variety  of  form  and  colour 
which  the  group  contains. 

Seeds  germinate  readily  if  sown  as  soon  as  they 
are  ripe,  but  if  kept  till  the  following  spring  and 
allowed  to  become  dry  they  take  a  long  time,  or 
frequently  fail  altogether.  _  A.  blanda  is  closely 
allied  to  the  better  known,  but  later  flowering, 
A.  apennina,  but  whereas  the  Eastern  limit  of 


the  latter  species  ends  in  the  Eistern  European 
Alps,  A.  blanda  extends  from  Greece  through  Asia 
Minor  and  the  Ciucasus  into  Northern  Persia. 
It  may  easily  be  distinguished  by  its  dwarfer  and 
more  robust  appearance,  as  well  as  by  the  time 
of  flowering,  which  is  generally  six  weeks  before 
A.  apennina.  Like  the  latter  plant  it  is  admir- 
ably adapted  for  naturalising  in  open  woods  or 
thin  grass  in  the  wild  garden.  W.  Irving. 

THE    FRUIT    GARDEN. 

CO-OPERATION    WANTED. 

IN  The  Gaedbn  of  the  17th  ult.  "  Country- 
man" asks,  in  reference  to  the  cottagers' 
small  orchards,  what  could  be  done  with 
the  produce,  and  goes  on  to  say  that  if 
the  scheme  could  be  carried  out  there 
would  be  no  sale  for  the  fruit  and  no 
I  profit  gained.  Now  surely  "Countryman" 
'  must  know  that  almost  all  the  fruit  consumed  in 
the  cities  and  towns  of  the  United  Kingdom  for 
at  least  nine  months  in  the  year  is  foreign-grown, 
and  even  country  -  folk  have  to  patronise  the 
foreigner ;  but  I  venture  to  think  this  state  of 
affairs  would  not  prevail  if  "Countryman"  and 
others  would  only  put  their  shoulder  to  the 
wheel.  Let  us  have  some  encouragement  from 
our  county  councils  and  landlords  and  co-opera- 
tion with  each  other,  and  we  will  oust  the 
foreigner  yet.  "Countryman"  talks  about  the 
difficulty  of  getting  to  market.  Why  some  of  the 
fruit-growers  of  America  and  Canada  live  twenty, 
forty,  and  even  sixty  miles  from  a  railway  or 
town  ;  yet  we  hear  from  them  in  the  shape  of 
Apples  and  Pears,  and  of  course  we  pay.  But 
are  we  disheartened  ?    I  am  glad  to  see  most  of 


The  Garden  contributors  are  not.  Dig  deeply, 
manure  well,  plant  firmly,  store  carefully,  grade 
properly,  and  regulate  the  supply  to  meet  the 
demand  as  well  as  we  can.  Combine  and  co- 
operate ;  these  are  the  watchwords  for  the  small 
growers.  — Montgom  ert. 
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MELONS  IN  FRAMES. 
Foe  those  who  have  not  the  convenience  of 
growing  them  in  houses,  the  cultivation  of  Melons 
in  frames,  on  hot-beds  of  fermenting  material,  is 
a  good  way  of  growing  this  luscious  fruit.  The 
present  is  a  good  time  to  commence  the  prepara- 
tion of  a  hot-bed.  Collect  a  quantity  of  leaves 
and  long  stable  manure  together,  and  put  into  a 
heap  to  ferment ;  use  two  loads  of  leaves  to  one 
of  long  stable  manure.  Have  the  heap  turned 
and  the  materials  well  mixed  together  two  or  three 
times  before  the  bed  is  made  up.  The  latter 
should  be  made  18  inches  wider  all  round  than 
the  frame,  to  allow  a  lining  of  long  manure  and 
leaves.  Have  the  bed  well  irodden  and  the  mate- 
rial thoroughly  mixed  together.  When  finished 
the  bed  should  be  4  feet  lu  height.  Moderately 
dry  soil — 2  inches  in  thickness  will  suffice — should 
be  placed  over  the  surface.  Mix  halt  a  barrow- 
ful  of  good  yellow  loam  with  a  small  quantity  of 
horse  manure  and  lime  rubble,  and  place  in  the 
centre  of  each  light  in  a  mound  with  the  top 
flattened,  so  that  the  compost  is  about  10  inches 
in  thickness,  exclusive  of  the  soil  with  which  the 
bed  is  covered. 

Plantino. 
It  is  a  good  practice  to  raise  the  plants  in  small 
pots,  and  have  them  strong  enough  to  plant  out 
when  the  bed  has  settled  down  to  a  temperature 
of  80°.  If  the  plants  cannot  be  prepared  in 
advance,  sow  the  seed  in  small  pots  in  a  mixture 
of  light  loam  and  leaf -soil,  place  one  seed  in  each, 
and  plunge  the  pots  in  the  bed.  When  the  seedlings 
are  strong  enough,  plant  one  immediately  in  the 
centre  ot  each  hillock,  pressing  the  eoil  firmly 
around  the  ball ;  do  not  bury  the  plants  deeply, 
but  within  1  inch  of  the  seed  leaves.  Melons 
delight  in  plenty  of  beat  ;  place  a  thermometer 
in  the  frame  and  maintain  a  temperature  of  70° 
by  night,  and  80°  to  85°  by  day  with  sun  heat.  If 
the  night  temperature  falls  below  70°,  the  frame 
should  be  covered  with  mats.  Air  should  be 
admitted  by  raising  the  lights  at  the  back,  and 
the  time  of  opening  and  closing  regulated  by  the 
thermometer. 

Watering  and  Sykingiko. 
Moderate  applications  of  water  only  will  be 
needed  until  the  fruit  has  set.  The  water  must 
be  made  tepid  by  adding  hot  to  cold,  or 
by  exposure  to  the  sun  before  applying  it  to 
the  roots,  or  syringing.  The  plants  may  be 
syringed  and  the  frame  closed  early  on  bright 
days  until  the  fruit  begins  to  ripen,  when  the 
syringing  must  be  discontinued  and  a  drier 
atmosphere  maintained.  I  do  not  recommend 
strong  stimulants ;  drainings  from  cow-sheds  may 
be  diluted  with  water  and  applied  to  the  plants 
once  a  week  when  the  fruit  is  swelling.  Stop  the 
plants  when  they  have  made  four  rough  leaves, 
then  a  shoot  will  push  from  the  axil  of  each  leaf. 
Encourage  two  shoots  towards  the  top  of  the 
frame  and  two  towards  the  bottom  ;  train  these 
18  inches  apart.  When  they  get  to  within  a  foot 
of  the  sides,  they  should  be  stopped  ;  this  will 
throw  all  the  vigour  into  the  laterals,  which  will 
show  fruit  at  the  second  or  third  leaf.  If  they  do 
not,  stop  again  at  the  second  leaf  ;  this  will  cause 
them  to  throw  sub-laterals,  on  which  flowers  are 
sure  to  appear. 

Setting  the  Frdit. 
Select  a  bright  day  for  this  work,  and  by  means 
of  a  camel-hair  pencil  pollen  can  be  taken  from 
the  male  flower  to  the  female,  or  a  male  blossom 
may  be  stripped  of  its  corolla  and  inverted  in  the 
female  one.  Fertilise  as  many  as  possible  at  the 
same  time.  Keep  the  plants  and  frame  dry  for  a 
few  days,  until  the  fruit  begins  to  develop,  then 
select  six  even  fruits  on  each  plant.    Place  a  piece 
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of  slate  under  each  fruit,  and  when  they  have 
attained  the  size  of  cricket  balls  raise  them  on 
small  pots,  and  keep  them  turned  occasionally. 

Pruning. 

After  the  fruits  are  set  stop  all  growths  to  one 
leaf  beyond  the  fruit.  Thin  out  all  thin,  useless 
growths,  and  cut  away  any  shoots  that  would 
deprive  the  principal  leaves  of  light,  air,  and 
nourishment. 

Good  varieties  suitable  for  frame  culture  are  : 
Li|ttle  Heath  and  Blenheim  Orange,  scarlet  flesh  ; 
Hero  of  Lookinge,  white  flesh.  Sattons'  Super- 
lative, scarlet  flesh,  and  Suttons'  Ringleader, 
green  flesh,  are  two  good  newer  varieties. 

Marlow.  G.  W.  Smith. 


DAFFODIL     NOTES. 

Naroissos  Ethblbbrt. — This  beautiful  poeticus 
hybrid  was  raised  by  Mrs.  R.  O.  Backhouse  of 
Sutton  Court,  Hereford,  a  lady  who  has  been 
patiently  working  for  the  betterment  of  the 
Daffodil  for  many  years  past,  and  with  no  incon- 
siderable success.  Echelbert  was  one  of  the 
varieties  with  which  Mrs.  Backhouse  gained  the 
premier  prize  for  a  group  of  six  seedlings,  all  to 
be  raised  by  the  exhibitor,  at  the  Midland 
Daffjdil  Society's  exhibition  in  1904,  and  on  that 
occasion  was  given  an  award  of  merit.  It  is  a 
charming  flower,  with  pure  white  petals  of 
singular  solidity  and  a  dainty  saucer-shaped  cup, 
the  centre  of  which  is  tinged  with  soft  lemon  and 
citron,  while  the  edge  is  margined  with  an 
attractive  shade  of  light  orange-red.  The  breadth 
of  each  individual  flower  is  2g  inches,  not  large 
in  comparison  with  many  of  the  new  poeticus 
forms  exhibited  by  Mr.  Engleheart  and  others. 
Bat  mere  size  counts  for  nothing  as  compared 
with  perfection  of  form,  and  it  is  on  account  of 
its  faultless  grace  and  symmetry  that  so  good  a 
judge  as  my  friend  Mr.  Bourne  cnnsiders  it 
one  of  the  most  perfect  Poet's  Diffbdils  yet 
raised.  Part  of  the  stock  of  this  lovely  plant 
was  acquired  last  season  by  Mr.  Charles  Dawson, 
who  distributed  it  at  £5  53.  per  bulb. 

Narcissus  pallidus  prascox.  —  I  have  been 
watching  with  some  interest  a  little  colony  of 
this  delicate  straw-coloured  Spanish  Daffodil, 
which  is  now  happily  established  on  the  north 
side  of  my  rock  garden  in  a  soil  composed  of 
sand  and  peat.  List  year  the  first  flower  unfurled 
on  February  19,  this  year  it  was  nine  days  earlier. 
Unfortunately,  however,  only  one  bulb  displayed 
this  precociousness,  as  all  the  rest  lagged  behind 
and  did  not  bloom  until  quite  the  end  of  the 
month.  Apparently  by  careful  selection  it  is 
quite  possible  to  develop  this  precocious  habit 
still  further,  and  with  this  object  in  view  I  am 
now  only  saving  seed  from  this  very  early- 
flowering  bulb.  For  several  years  now  I  have 
made  crosses  between  N.  pallidus  prsecox  and 
N.  obvallaris  in  the  hope  of  obtaining  a  race 
midway  between  the  twain,  and  so  far  the 
resulting  seedlings  look  strong  and  healthy. 

N.  variiformis  is  another  plant  that  varies 
largely  in  its  period  of  flowering,  and  it  will 
doubtless  be  remembered  that  Miss  Willmott 
received  an  award  of  merit  from  the  Narcissus 
committee  in  1901  tor  a  delectable  little  bioolor 
Ajix  named  Allen's  Baauty,  the  result  of  a 
selection  made  by  Mr.  James  Allen  of  Shepton 
Mallet. 

A  new  Polyanthus  hybrid  — At  the  end  of  last 
October  I  received  a  note  from  Mr.  C.  Dawson  in 
the  course  of  which  he  mentioned  that  among  his 
Diffjdils,  which  were  then  showing  through  the 
ground,  was  a  Polyanthus  seedling  raised  from 
Grand  Monarque  x  Golden  Spur,  that  had 
flowered  before  Scilly  White  and  Soleil  d'Or,  the 
two  preceding  years.  I  have  now  before  me  a 
massive  spike  of  this  seedling  bearing  fourteen 
flowers,  and  can  safely  say  that  it  is  the  finest 
Tazatta  hybrid  that  has  yet  come  under  my 
notice.  Side  by  side  with  Grand  Monarque 
\t   is    easy    to    see    that    this    is    undoubtedly 


a  finer  plant, 
and  if  it  maintains 
its  earliness  it  must 
prove  a  great  gain. 
The  creamy  white 
petals  are  of 
splendid  substance, 
and  the  small 
shapely  cup  is  a 
soft  chrome  yellow, 
and  without  that 
tinge  of  citron 
seen  in  Grand 
Monarque. 

Since  penning  the 
above  remarks  Mr. 
Dawson  has  named 
this  fine  plant "  His 
Excellency,"  and 
exhibited  it  at  the 
Royal  Horti- 
cultural Society's 
meeting  on  the 
20th  ult.,  where 
it  was  acclaimed  as 
a  splendid  acquisi- 
tion by  nearly  all 
the  leading  growers 
present.  You  will 
see  by  the  speci- 
men I  am  sending 
you  how  great  is 
the  vigour  of  the 
plant,  and  how 
much  superior  it  is 
to  its  one  parent 
Grand  Monarque. 

[A  superb  Poly- 
anthus Narcissus. 
The  stem  sent  by 
Mr.  Goodwin  bore 
no  fewer  than 
fifteen  flowers,  the 
average  width  of 
the  blooms  being 
over  an  inch  and 
a-half.  The  colour 
is  peculiarly  beau- 
tiful, the  cup  soft 
yellow,  and  the 
segments  creamy 
white.— Ed.] 

Narcissus  Homespun,  of  which  Mr.  Dawson 
also  sends  me  a  bloom,  is  a  magnificent  plant, 
with  its  perianth  of  soft  translucent  yellow,  the 
broad  firm  segments  overlapping  one  another 
midway  from  their  bases.  It  belongs  to  the 
incomparabilis  group,  but  possesses  the  exquisite 
shape,  contour,  and  evenness  of  petal  which 
characterise  most  of  the  Leedsi  varieties.  The 
open  cup  is  a  few  tones  deeper  in  colour,  slightly 
frilled  and  fluted  throughout.  The  blossom  has 
an  unusual  attribute.  It  is  scented,  and  exhales  a 
perfume  redolent  of  almond  essence.  No  more 
beautiful  flower  is,  I  venture  to  say,  to  be  found 
in  this  group,  and  although  it  is  an  extremely 
expensive  variety,  it  is  so  far  superior  to  any- 
thing else  and  has  such  a  splendid  constitution 
that  no  one  who  can  afford  it  is  ever  likely  to 
regret  its  purchase.  At  the  Cornwall  Daffodil 
Society's  show  in  1903,  a  flower  of  this  superb 
Narcissus  was  exhibited  by  Mr.  J.  C.  Williams 
chat  measured  4  inches  across,  and  I  drew 
attention  to  this  in  The  Garden  for  April  18 
of  that  year. 

Narcissus  cyclamineus. — The  illustration  of, 
and  note  upon,  this  delightful  plant  (page  148) 
reminds  me  how  unfortunate  it  is  that  hybrids 
between  this  species  and  the  garden  varieties 
seem  to  possess  no  constitution.  Mrs.  Backhouse 
tells  me  that  her  experience  in  this  way  has  been 
most  disappointing.  Comet  (cyclamineus  x 
obvallaris  or  Henry  Irving),  for  which  she 
gained  an  Award  of  Merit  on  March  27,  1900, 
and  which  consituted  quite  a  break  away  from 
the  ordinary  run  of  Narcissi,  has  proved  of  no 
constitution,  though  it  was  a  strong  grower  at 


NARCISSUS   BTHELBBRT. 

first.  But  seedlings  from  many  wild  species  of; 
Ajax  are  very  apt  to  do  this,  soon  making  quite 
a  good  clump  and  then  dying  out  entirely.  Plants 
raised  from  crosses  the  other  way  have  also,  in 
Mrs.  Backhouse's  experience,  proved  disappoint- 
ing, for  though  they  showed  traces  of  cyclamineus 
in  the  dark  yellow  colour,  long  trumpet,  and 
narrow  petals,  the  perianths  were  in  no  case 
reflexed,  at  least  so  very  slightly  as  to  be  no 
improvement.  They  were  quite  strong  growers, 
but  of  no  use  and  were  discarded.  It  is  certainly 
most  discouraging  that  the  best  cyclamineus 
hybrids  prove  so  intractable  to  cultivate ; 
however,  from  what  I  learn  from  several  of  my 
friends,  who  are  still  persevering  in  the  efforts  to . 
obtain  a  vigorous  race  in  which  the  charming 
cyclamineus  character  shall  be  conserved,  it 
is  not  improbable  that  this  object  may  yet  be 
attained. 

Yellow  stripe  disease. — In  1904  (Vol.  LXV., 
pige  407)  a  note  on  this  subject  was  reprinted  in 
The  Garden  from  the  J  mrnal  of  the  Horti- 
cultural Society,  in  which  Daffodil  growers  were 
invited  to  "endeavour  to  decide  what  is  the 
cause  of  the  disease  manifested  by  yellow  stripes 
in  the  foliage,  and  sometimes  yellow  stripes  on 
the  flower-stalk,  running  on  into  white  stripes  in 
the  yellow  perianth."  Whilst  looking  over  my 
stock  of  that  early  incomparabilis  Blackwell  a 
short  while  ago,  I  was  reminded  of  this  mysterious 
disease  from  noticing  that  one  bulb  of  the  variety 
named  was  badly  affected  with  it.  Some  time 
has  elapsed  since  this  request  for  information  was 
published,  and  as  nothing  seems  to  have  come  of 
it  no  harm   will  be  done  in  again  raising  tb^ 
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question.  I  lay  claim  to  no  special  knowledge 
on  the  subject,  but  am  a  sufiferer  at  the  hands  of 
the  disease,  and  wish  to  discover,  if  possible,  [ 
something  of  its  cause  and  origin.  Mr.  Peter 
Barr  puts  down  most  Daifodil  ailments  to  unsuit- 
able soil  and  manuring,  or  rather,  over  manuring. 
No  doubt  there  is  a  good  deal  in  this,  but  it  is 
not,  I  fancy,  the  correct  solution  of  the  yellow 
stripe  problem.  "  One  year,"  I  again  quote  from 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society's  note  on  the 
subject,  "your  stock  of  Daffodils  may  show  broad 
deep  green  foliage  standing  up  erect  and  strong  ; 
next  year  one  or  two  varieties  will  have  their 
foliage  striped  with  yellow,  and  the  flower-stalks 
be  bent  and  feeble,  some  possibly  lying  prone  on 
the  ground.  No  fungus  disease  can  be  found  ;  it 
seems  to  be  some  essential  debility  affecting  the 
constitution  of  the  whole  plant.  At  one  time  we 
had  almost  decided  that  it  probably  arose  from 
poverty  of  soil,  and  then  the  next  year  a  whole 
bed  of  princeps  appears  with  '  yellow  stripes,' 
except  that  an  average  of  every  tenth  bulb  is 
quite  healthy  and  strong,  and  as  dark  green, 
glaucous,  and  as  crisp  as  you  could  wish,  and 
these  scattered  fairly  regularly  all  over  the  bed, 
seemingly  proving  that  it  is  not  the  soil."  Some 
of  my  own  Daffodils  have  suffered  badly  from 
this  complaint,  and  I  have  always  attributed  it 
mainly  to  the  want  of  a  change  of  soil,  so  much 
so  that  last  summer  I  removed  the  whole  of  my 
collection  into  an  entirely  fresh  district  where 
the  soil  is  of  a  widely  different  nature  and  well 
adapted  for  bulb   culture.     At   the  moment  of 


writing  the  season  is  not  far  enough  advanced  to 
speak  definitely  as  to  whether  the  change  has 
wrought  any  benefit,  though  Golden  Spur  and 
King  Alfred  have  undoubtedly  an  improved 
appearance.  List  year  one  of  my  colleagues  on 
the  Narcissus  committee  sent  some  "yellow 
stripe  "  Daffodils  to  a  botanist  (one  of  the  micro- 
scopical section),  who  reported  as  follows :  "Your 
Daffodils  have  what  is  known  as  '  Bacteriosis,' 
believed  to  be  caused  by  Bacterium  Hyacinthi ; 
you  will  find  some  account  of  it  in  Massee, 
'  Plant  Diseases,'  page  339."  No  suggestion  as 
to  any  remedy  was  given.  I  have  turned  up  the 
reference  given  in  Massee,  and  this  is  what  I 
read  : 

"Hyacinth  Bacteriosis. — A  destructive  disease 
of  Hyacinths,  well  known  in  Holland,  attacks 
the  bulbs  in  the  resting  condition,  and  also  shows 
itself  in  the  foliage.  The  presence  of  the  para- 
site is  indicated  by  the  appearance  of  yellow 
spots  on  the  bulb  or  leaves,  due  to  the  presence 
of  a  yellow  mucous  teeming  with  bacteria,  located 
in  the  vessels  and  intercellular  spaces  of  the 
fundamental  tissue.  Infection  of  healthy  plants 
with  this  mucilage  produces  the  disease."  As 
no  remedial  measures  are  recommended,  we 
Daffodil  growers  are  still  in  the  dark  as  to  how 
to  fight  this  plague,  and  I  am  therefore  suggest- 
ing to  the  Editor  that  The  Garden,  which  has 
done  so  much  to  encourage  and  foster  a  love  of 
the  Daffodil,  should  offer  a  prize  to  the  person 
who  sends  in  during  the  next  three  months  the 
most  lucid  information  tending  to  throw  further 
light  on  this  most 
important  subject. 
A.  R.  Goodwin. 
Kidderminster. 


R0BU8TA  VASIETY  OB  THB  DBODAB  OEDAR  (OBpRUS  DBODARA  R0BD8TA). 


DOUBLING  LENT 

LILIES. 
In  reply  to  Mr. 
Watts'  queries  in 
The  Garden  of  the 
24th  ult.,  to  the  best 
of  my  belief  the 
flowers  of  the 
double  Pseudo-Nar- 
cissus  which 
reverted  from  per- 
fect double  to 
single  were  indis- 
tinguishable from 
the  ordinary  single 
in  pistil,  stamina, 
and  in  every  other 
respect.  I  have 
three  clumps  of 
double,  and  had  also 
a  number  growing 
among  singles,  in 
soil  exhausted  by 
the  roots  of  a  large 
hedge.  The  three 
clumps  remain 
double,  but  those 
near  the  hedge  are 
DO  longer  distin- 
guishable from  the 
single  kinds  which 
surround  them.  I 
gather  from  Mr. 
Watts'  letter  that 
he  was  under  the 
impression  that  in 
the  doubling  process 
the  stamina,  at  any 
rate,  might  assume 
the  form  of  narrow 
flower  segments,  and 
on  reading  his  re- 
marks I  pulled  a 
double  flower  care- 
fully to  pieces,  and 
was  rewarded  by 
finding  pistil  and 
stamina,  ent^irely 


LILIUM   6IGANTEUM,   SHOWING  LKNOTH   OF 
TLOWBR  STEMS. 

unchanged  in  the  doubling  'process,  ready  to 
commence  fertilisation  as  soon^as  the  pollen  should 
be  developed. 

In  1884  the  late  Mr.  Burbidge  said  that  up  to 
that  date  there  was  no  record  of  a  double 
Narcissus  having  ripened  seed  ;  nevertheless,  as 
stated  in  my  previous  notice,  I  had  no  doubt  it 
had  frequently  taken  place,  but  until  last  year 
I  had  no  positive  proof  to  show  for  my  belief. 
Mr.  Watts'  observation  in  reference  to  the  double 
seedlings  from  double  Telamonius  is  much  to  the 
point.  He,  too,  had  observed  clumps  of  double 
Telamonius  at  such  distance  from  the  principal 
clump  as  the  pods  from  the  latter  were  likely 
to  scatter  their  seeds.  One  more  query  remains 
to  be  answered.  The  pods  of  the  double  flowers 
were  identical  with  those  of  the  single  in  size 
and  shape,  and  were  well  filled  with  full  and  ripe 
seed.  T.  H.  Archeb-Hind. 

Coombefishacre  House,  South  Devon. 


TREES    AND    SHRUBS. 


A    GOOD    HEDGE    PLANT. 

(OSMANTHUS   ILICIPOLinS.) 

DURING  the  last  few  years  this 
shrub  has  come  into  favour  as  a 
hedge  plant,  and  has  given  general 
satisfaction  wherever  it  has  been 
used.  It  is  not  a  good  plant  for 
outside  hedges,  the  growth  not 
being  stiff  enough  to  withstand  much  pressure, 
but  for  inside  hedges  it  is  equal  to  the 
Holly  in  appearance  for  a  hedge  not  more 
than  some  5  feet  high.  Up  to  this  height  it 
makes  a  splendid  hedge,  the  dark,  glossy  green. 
Holly-like  leaves  becoming  close-set  and  very 
handsome  after  the  shears  have  been  used  on  the 
plants  a  few  times  ;  and  the  base  also  keeps  well 
furnished,  which  is  an  important  point  with  all 
hedge  plants.  An  Osmanthus  hedge  should  be 
clipped  in  May  each  year,  and  again  in  October, 
as  the  plant  is  a  fairly  rapid  grower  and  require^ 
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close  clipping,  especially  for  the  first  few  years. 
In  making  the  hedge  the  ground  should  be  well 
trenched,  and  a  little  well-rotted  manure  added, 
but  this  latter  should  not  be  overdone.  It  is 
better  to  give  the  hedge  a  mulching  a  year  or  two 
later,  when  the  soil  is  becoming  exhausted,  thnn 
to  use  too  much  at  the  start  and  so  promote  rank 
growth. 

The  Osmanthus  can  be  recommended  for  a  low 
hedge  around  terraces  and  in  formal  gardens, 
and  also  for  wind-swept  places  and  under  trees. 
There  is  probably  no  evergreen  shrub  that  with- 
stands wind  or  shade  better  than  the  Osmanthus, 
and,  with  the  possible  exception  of  Hodgins' 
Holly,  none  puts  up  with  the  drip  of  trees  so 
well.  A  hedge  of  Osmanthus  costs  about  two- 
thirds  or  rather  less  than  one  of  Holly  of  the 
same  height ;   though   the   two   are   practically 


LILinM   GIGANTEUM  IN   A  BORDER  AT  IMEER 
COURT,   ESHER. 

about  the  same  price,  yet  the  former,  being  much 
thicker,  does  not  require  such  close  planting. 
Bagihot,  Surrey,  J.  Clark. 

CEDEUS  DEODAEA  EOBUSTA. 
This  beautiful  and  distinct  variety  of  the  Indian 
Cedar  does  not  belie  its  name,  for  the  tree  grows 
freely.  Its  branches,  though  thicker  than  those 
of  other  varieties,  are  pendulous,  the  branchlets 
often  hanging  almost  vertically,  recalling  in  this 
respect  Picea  smithiana  (Morinda),  another 
native  of  the  Himalayas.  The  leaves  are  long, 
sometimes  over  3  inches  in  length,  either  pale 
green  or  glaucous  in  hue.  The  illustration 
shows  a  small  specimen  about  10  feet  in  height. 
■Oiher  good  distinct  varieties  are:  C.  D.  aurea, 
in  habit  similar  to  the  type,  its  leaves  in  spring 
and  summer  being  of  a  brilliant  golden  colour, 
fading  to  a  bright  green  in  winter ;  C.  D. 
viridis,  leaves  of  a  vivid  green,  with  little  or  no 
glaucous  tint ;  and  C.  D.  verticillata  glauca,  the 
bluest  leaved  of  all  the  Deodars,  rather  slow  in 
growth,  sti£F  and  rigid  in  character,  bnt  makes 
a  fine  tree  eventually. 
Nymans,  Crawley.  J.  Coomber. 


GAEEYA  ELLIPTICA. 
It  ought  to  be  kept  well  before  those  interested 
in  shrubs  that  Garrya  elliptica,  so  frequently 
pnltivated  stiffly  trained  against  a  wall,  and  even 
then  held  by  some  as  not  quite  hardy  without 
protection,  is  much  prettier  and  hardy  enough 
fp  bash  form  and  awa^.from  the  \fall.     Qne  has 


come  across  good  specimens  of  the  Garrya  thus 
grown  well  in  North  Scotland,  as  well  as  in  the 
Lothians,  and  a  few  days  ago  I  saw  it  in  excellent 
condition  in  bush  form  in  the  garden  of  Captain 
Hope  at  St.  Mary's  Isle,  Kirkcudbright. 
Although  the  recent  spell  of  severe  frost,  coming 
after  a  wet  winter,  was  as  trying  as  anything 
we  have  had  for  some  years,  the  Garrya  was 
quite  untouched,  and  had  given  a  profusion 
of  its  charming  catkins.  I  have  bad  a  small 
plant  in  my  own  garden  unprotected  all  the 
winter  and  away  from  a  wall,  and  it  also  has  not 
suffered,  although  at  present  more  exposed  than 
the  others  I  have  seen.  Grown  away  from  a 
wall  the  Garrya  is  much  more  pleasing  than  in 
the  stiff  way  one  so  frequently  sees  it  trained, 
and  when  it  flowers  freely  few  things  in  its  season 
are  more  beautiful.  S.  Arnott. 


THE    FLOWER    GARDEN. 

LILIUM    GIGANTEUM. 

1SEND  you  two  photographs  of  Lilium 
giganteum.      1    simply    followed    the 
directions  for  its  cultivation  laid  down 
in  Miss    Jekyll's   book    "  Wood    and 
Garden."     I  began    with  four    bulbs 
about  six  years  ago  (of  that  autumn  I 
think),  and  now  I  have  about  forty,  of  which 
I  hope  to  have  five  or  six  in  bloom  this 
summer,  and  next  and  subsequent  years  a 
much  greater  number.    As  you  know,  when 
the    bulb    flowers 
it     dies,     leaving 
little  ones,   which 
flower  in    two  to 
fouryears,! 
believe. 
S.  Whitehead. 
Imber  Court.  '^ '  , 


Though  by  no 
means  a  novelty — 
for  it  was  intro- 
duced as  long  ago 
as  1852— yet  this 
Lily  is  far  from 
common.  There  is 
no  danger  of  con- 
founding it  with 
any  other,  as  it  is 
so  distinct  in 
every  way.  The 
bulbs  of  this  Lily 
are  composed  of 
large,  thick  scales, 
of  which  but  a 
limited  number  go 
to  form  a  good- 
sized  .  bulb.  They 
are  usually  of  a 
light  brown  colour, 
but  in  this  respect 
there  is  a  certain 
amount  of  varia- 
tion, according  to 
the  soil  in  which 
they  have  been 
grown.  The  bulbs 
increase  in  size 
year  by  year,  and 
when  they  flower 
the  entire  centre 
of  the  bulbs  starts 
away  to  form  the 
flower-stem  after 
the  manner  of  the 
American  :  Aloe, 
and,  like  that,  the 
original  plant  dies 


after  blooming,  leaving  only  a  few  small  bulbs 
clustered  around  the  base.  The  flower-stem 
will  in  the  case  of  a  vigorous  specimen  reach  a 
height  of  10  feet  or  more,  though  many  will 
flower  before  they  attain  such  dimensions.  The 
leaves  are  large  and  heart-shaped  and  of  a 
deep  shining  green  tint,  while  the  tubular- 
shaped  blossoms,  which  are  about  6  inches 
long,  are  white,  tinged  usually  with  purple 
on  the  inside  and  green  on  the  exterior.  It 
is  not  uniformly  hardy  throughout  England, 
but  where  it  cannot  be  depended  upon  to 
stand  the  winter  this  noble  Lily  will  well 
repay  greenhouse  cultivation,  for  where  a 
conservatory  has  to  be  kept  gay  at  all 
seasons  a  few  examples  of  this  when  in 
bloom  form  a  very  distinctive  feature. 

P. 

This  pretty  group  of  the  noble  Lilium 
giganteum  was  photographed  in  a  garden  in  the 
north  of  Ireland,  the  taller  stems  measuring 
11  feet.'  The  flower  stems  are  thick  and 
erect,  bearing  long  tube  -  shaped  flowers, 
white,  tinged  with  purple  inside,  most 
deliciously  fragrant.  The  leaves  are  also 
very  handsome,  glossy,  and  heart-shaped.  It 
is  really  a  hardy  Lily,  but  flourishes  best  as 
here  depicted  in  rather  a  sheltered  position, 
where  it  gets  some  protection  in  the  spring 
months.  S.  M.  Wallace. 

Lough  Eske,  County  Donegal. 
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GARDENING      FOR      BSGINN8RS. 


Two  VALUABLE  BEGONIAS.— The 
accompanying  illustration  shows  two 
beautiful  Begonias,  B.  manicata  and 
B.  conchjefolia,  growing  against  a 
wall  in  one  of  the  houses  in  Bodorgan 
Gardens,  Angleeea.  We  are  indebted 
to  Mr.  Jordan  for  the  photograph.  Begonia 
manicata  is  a  very  old  plant,  and  not  very 
frequently  grown,  yet  it  is  most  valuable  in 
early  spring.  It  is  a  most  elegant  plant,  and 
very  useful  for  home  decoration. 
A  correspondent  writes :  "I  grow 
the  plants  in  Sinch  pots.  In  April 
I  put  three  strong  cuttings  round 
the  side  of  a  5-inch  pot.  These 
are  placed  in  a  warm  frame,  where 
they  quickly  root.  They  are, 
when  well  rooted,  potted  into 
Sinch  pots,  using  loam,  rotten 
manure,  and  a  little  sand.  These 
are  grown  on  in  cold  pits  and  in 
the  autumn  removed  to  a  cold 
house.  As  the  days  shorten  they 
are  placed  in  a  warm  house." 
B.  conch^folia  (shell-leaved),  a 
native  of  Sjuth  America,  is  also 
seldom  met  with.  It  is  known 
also  as  B.  scutellata  and  B. 
Warscewiczii. 

Banks  of  Ferns  may  be  made 
now.  Many  of  the  hardy  British 
Ferns  will  grow  better  on  a 
sloping  bank — which  can  easily 
be  created  by  excavating  a  wind- 
ing path,  using  the  earth  to  form 
the  banks  on  each  side — than  on 
the  usual  heap  of  stones  called  a 
rockery.  The  site  should,  if 
possible,  be  shad}',  without  being 
much  exposed  to  the  drip  of  trees. 
In  Norfolk  and  other  counties 
where  Ferns  are  plentiful  they 
are  generally  found  nestling  along 
the  hedge-bottoms,  and  some- 
thing of  this  kind  can  easily  be 
created  by  planting  a  suitable 
shrub  or  two  along  the  summit 
of  the  bank  to  form  a  shelter  for 
the  Ferns  and  bulbs  we  intend 
to  plant.  Among  the  Ferns  suit- 
able for  planting  on  banks  are  the 
Male  Fern  and  its  crested  variety, 
and  the  Athyriums  in  variety. 
Keep  the  families  together ;  do 
not  intermix  them. 

The  Hart' s-tongues  (Scolopen-  j 
drhims)  should  be  planted  towards 
the  bottom,  where  there  will  be 
moisture,  and  they  grow  best  in 
rather  stony,  somewhat  heavy 
soil.  Blechnum  spicant  is  a  good 
bank  Fern,  and  this  also  has  a  crested 
variety,  which  should  be  grown  near  the  type. 
Asplenium  Adiantum  nigrum  is  a  pretty  Fern 
common  in  some  districts.  I  have  found  it  freely 
in  Worcestershire,  where  the  Hart's-tongues  are 
also  very  common.  Polystichum  angulare  and  its 
varieties  are  very  interesting  Ferns,  nearly  ever- 
green, and  especially  graceful  in  groups  on  the 
bank. 

A  Eockwork  may  be  made  for  such  Ferns  as 
Ceterach  oflicinale,  Asplenium  Trichomanes,  the 
Wall  Kues,  and  other  small-growing  species. 
Polypodium  cambrieum  needs  a  limestone  soil, 
and  a  few  stones  to  shelter  and  protect  the  young 
growths.     Then  a  glorious  show  may  be  made 
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with  bulbs.  Primroses,  such  berry-bearing  plants 
as  Pernettyas,  and  Gaultherias. 

Protecting  Fruit-tree  Blonsom. — I  have  had 
Peaches  and  Nectarines  bear  good  crops  of  fruit 
without  protection  ;  in  fact,  one  Nectarine  tree 
has  been  left  without  protection  for  many  years, 
and  it  has  never  altogether  failed.  But  this  does 
not  prove  that  all  the  other  trees  will  do  as  well 
if  left  unprotected.     A  gardener  cannot  afford  to 


material.  And  we  are  quite  right  in  doing  so, 
providing  the  shading  is  not  of  a  permanent 
character,  such  as  whitewash  or  Summer  Cloud. 
These  may  have  their  turn  later,  but  at  present 
no  shading  should  be  kept  on  a  minute  longer 
than  it  is  really  required.  Plants  reared  beneath 
shading  are  invariably  weak  and  leggy,  and 
never  properly  recover  from  its  baneful  effects. 
Often  only  one  plant  or  one  pan  of  seedlings  shows 
signs  of  flagging,  and  it  is  folly  to  lay  a  large 
mat  over  the  glass.  Far  better 
move  the  drooping  subject  to  a 
place  where  the  sun  cannot  reach 
it,  or  lightly  lay  a  sheet  of  news- 
paper over  it  as  it  stands.  Flagging 
is  often  due  to  a  high  temperature, 
and  ventilation  will  then  allay  the 
trouble.  Of  course,  flagging  from 
want  of  water  is  another  thing. — 
E.  Jacbt. 


A   WALL   or   SPaiNG-rLOWEBING   BEGONIAS 

take  risks.  The^opening  blossoms  are  sheltered, 
in  our  case,  by  second-hand  fishing-nets,  which 
can  be  purchased  cheaply,  and  if  taken  care  of 
will  last  a  long  time.  Ash-poles  can  be  cut  out  of 
the  plantations,  amd  these,  fixed  under  the  coping 
at  suitable  intervals,  will  support  the  nets.  I  have 
sometimes  used  double  nets,  but  a  single  thickness 
answered  the  purpose.  I  think  the  small-flowered 
Peaches  and  Nectarines  are  hardier  than  the  large- 
flowered  trees,  but  this  is  merely  an  opinion.  The 
amount  of  shelter  obtained  from  a  single  thickness 
of  net  when  strained  is  surprising.  — H. 

Shading. — The  first  burst  of  strong  sunshine 
finds  out  many  weak  spots  in  our  greenhouse 
plants,  and   we  make  a  rush  to  apply  shading 
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Planting  Violas. — Tufted 
Fansies  or  Violas  should  be 
planted  as  soon  as  young  plants 
can  be  obtained.  Where  a  border 
cannot  be  devoted  to  them,  they 
may  with  advantage  be  planted 
among  dwarf  Roses.  The  latter 
are  doubtless  better  without  them, 
but  space  in  the  town  garden  is 
valuable,  and  one  must  turn  every 
yard  to  account.  The  soil  should 
be  well  stirred  up  now  with  the 
fork  ;  then  apply  a  covering  of 
well-decayed  farmyard  manure, 
and  fork  this  in  about  3  inches  or 
so  beneath  the  surface.  Violas 
like  a  rich  soil,  and  unless  the 
roots  can  obtain  food  and  moisture 
during  the  summer  they  do  not 
flower  well.  The  old  plants  that 
flowered  last  year  should  be  cut 
back  and  have  a  mulch  of  manure. 
They  will  flower  again  profusely, 
and  earlier  than  the  newly-planted 
young  ones. 

Roses  on   Walls. — Some  of   the 
climbing  Rases  grown  on  walls, 
and  particularly  the  old  favourite 
Gloire  de  Dijon,  do  not  always 
send  out  good  new  growths  from 
the  base.      If  this   is   not    done 
wben  the  plants  are  young,  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  have  really 
good  specimens.     Whenever  it  is 
possible — and  with  young  plants 
it     is     always     so — the     shoots 
should   be   bent  down,   so  as  to 
encourage  the  buds  at  the   base 
to   burst   into   growth.      It  will 
be  noticed,  if  the  shoots  are  trained  in  a  perpen- 
dicular or  slanting  direction  against  the  wall,  that 
only  the  buds  towards  the  middle  and  top  of  the 
shoot  break  into  growth  ;  those  at  the  base  remain 
dormant.    If,  however,  these  shoots  are  bent  down 
so  as  to  form  a  semi-circle,  the  basal  buds  will  be 
induced  to  grow,  and  something  will  have  been  done 
to  prevent  the  formation,  in  later  years,  of  such 
specimens,  bare  of  leaves  and  young  shoots  within 
several  feet  of  the  base,  as  one  often  sees. 

Planting  Spring  Flowers. — The  town  gardener 
fails  to  make  the  best  of  his  means  by  buying 
too  late.  He  waits  until  the  little  Violas,  Pan- 
sies.  Polyanthuses,  Daisies,  Hepaticas,  &o.,  he 
wants  to  make  the  garden  gay  come  into  bloom 
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before  he  purchaees,  and  then  by  the  time  they 
are  established  the  season  of  flowering  is  almost 
over.  To  obtain  good  early  bloom  the  beds  and 
borders  should  be  filled  up  in  the  autumn,  and 
then  the  plants  will  get  a  good  hold  of  the  soil 
and  will  flower  abundantly.  The  same  thing 
occurs  in  bulb  planting.  Many  people  frequently 
ask  one  about  Christmas  when  they  ought  to 
plant  bulbs.  They  should  know  that  all  early- 
flowering  bulbs  should  be  planted  early  in  the 
autumn,  and  Madonna  Lilies  as  soon  as  the 
growth  dies  down  in  August. — H. 

Mvlching. — If  the  beds  and  borders  were  dug 
deeply  and  manured  in  the  autumn,  or  even  the 
previous  year  when  they  were  filled  with  plants, 
the  soil  will  now  be  in  excellent  condition,  and  a 
mulch  of  well-decayed  manure  will  improve  it. 
This  should  be  spread  over  the  surface  of  Rose 
beds  and  herbaceous  borders,  and  should  be 
lif  hf.ly  forked  in — that  is  to  say,  it  must  not  be 
dr  g  in  deeply,  but  covered  with  about  3  inches 
of  boil.  This  is  easily  done  by  thrusting  a  fork 
in  the  soil  in  a  horizontal  direction  some  3  inches 
beneath  the  surface,  and  turning  over  the  forkful 
of  soil  and  manure  so  that  the  latter  is  at  the 
bottom.  There  will  then  be  no  danger  of 
damaging  the  roots  of  the  plants.  I  believe  it  la 
far  better  to  give  a  mulch  of  well-decayed  manure 
now  than  in  the  autumn,  unless,  as  rarely 
happens  in  a  town  garden,  the  soil  is  light.  It 
is  usually  far  too  heavy  to  grow  most  plants 
until  it  has  been  improved.  During  the  winter 
it  remains  wet  and  cold,  and  a  covering  of  manure 
serves  but  to  make  it  colder  still. 
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PLANTING  EVERGREENS.— April 
and  Suptember  are  the  months  when 
these  shrubs  should  be  planted.  By 
planting  evergreens  just  as  they  are 
beginning  to  push  their  growths  the 
roots  are  also  becoming  active,  and  take 
to  the  new  soil.  Evergreens  of  considerable  size 
may  be  removed  with  safety  provided  that  they  are 
taken  up  with  care  to  retain  good  balls  of  earth 
and  planted  immediately.  The  success  of  all 
planting  depends  in  a  measure  upon  the  length 
of  time  the  plants  are  out  of  the  earth,  and  also 
on  the  size  of  the  plant.  If  plants  have  to  be 
purchased  and  travel  long  distances  by  rail,  not 
unfrequently  delayed  in  transit,  small  plants  are 
preferable,  as  they  are  less  liable  to  injury  than 
large  ones ;  but  in  the  case  of  plants  to  be 
removed  from  one  part  of  the  garden  to  another, 
large  plants  may  be  successfully  moved.  In 
planting  the  pit  should  be  made  so  that  all 
the  roots  can  be  laid  out  in  a  natural  way ; 
folding  and  cramming  roots  into  small  pits 
is  very  detrimental  to  successful  transplanting. 
Having  laid  out  the  roots,  it  is  a  good  plan  only  to 
half  fill  the  pits  with  earth,  and  then  give  a  good 
watering  to  wash  the  earth  among  the  roots, 
leaving  them  till  the  next  day  to  settle,  when  the 
remaining  earth  may  be  filled  in  and  trodden 
firm.  During  dry  weather  water  frequently  and 
syringe  occasionally. 

Planting  Edgings  oj  Box. — Ibis  may  be 
done  with  safety  practically  all  the  year  round, 
but  for  choice  in  April.  Choose  if  possible  a  dry 
time,  for  this  work  can  be  done  much  more 
expeditiously  and  cleaner  when  the  walks  are 
dry.  In  preparing  the  ground  for  Box  edging  it 
should  be  well  trodden  down  and  made  perfectly 
level  with  the  surface  of  the  walk.  Stretch  a 
line  upon  it  and  make  a  neat,  even  trench 
6  inches  or  8  inches  deep  with  a  spade ;  brine; 
the  earth  out  on  the  side  of  the  walk.  Against 
the  side  of  the  trench  the  Box  plants  are  placed, 
and  held  by  being  pressed  with  the  back  of  one 
hand,  while  with  the  other  a  little  earth  is  placed 


over  the  roots  and  against  the  plants  to  hold 
them  in  position.  All  thick  roots  should  be  cut 
off  and  spread  out  thinly  and  evenly,  so  that 
the  line  will  be  level  and  equal  throughout  with- 
out any  clipping ;  it  is  very  injurious  to  out  the 
top  of  newly-planted  Box  edging.  A  sufficient 
quantity  of  soil  should  be  placed  over  the  roots 
and  trodden  firm,  the  remainder  filled  up  with 
gravel,  and  the  walk  rolled  down.  Another 
sowing  of 

Stocks  and  Asters  should  be  made  now,  and 
treated  as  advised  in  the  March  calendar.  Sow 
also  seeds  of 

Zinnias. — These  are  often  sown  in  March, 
which  I  consider  too  early,  and  consequently  the 
seedlings  become  too  large  before  it  is  safe  to 
bed  them  out.  Sow  the  seeds  in  boxes  and  place 
in  very  gentle  heat.  As  soon  as  the  seedlings 
are  large  enough  prick  them  out  on  a  half-spent 
hot-bed.  Shade  the  seedlings  till  they  become 
established  ;  afterwards  give  air  more  and  more 
freely  until  the  plants  will  bear  full  exposure. 

G.  D.  Davison. 

Westmck  Oardena,  Norwich. 


OKCHIDS. 
The  Odontoglosscm  Housb. — The  flower-spikes 
of  0.  crispum  are  making  considerable  progress, 
and  many  plants    are   already   in    flower.      In 
order  to  render  them  useful  for  decorative  pur- 

foses  it  is  necessary  to  tie  them  to  a  neat  stake, 
have  drawn  attention  in  a  previous  issue  of 
The  Garden  to  the  necessity  of  removing  the 
flower-spikes  of  all  weakly  plants  as  soon  as  they 
appear.  It  is  also  a  bad  plan  to  leave  the  flower- 
spikea  on  the  plants  too  long  after  they  have 
fully  expanded.  Owing  to  the  different  seasons 
of  the  year  at  which  O.  crispum  flowers,  some 
require  repotting  every  month  where  they  are 
largely  grown.  The  beet  time  to  repot  is  when 
the  young  growths  are  2  inches  or  3  inches 
high  ;  it  is  then  that  they  emit  new  roots  at  the 
base.  Cultivators  differ  with  regard  to  the  best 
compost  in  which  to  grow  them  ;  some  advocate 
proportions  of  peat,  moss,  and  leaf-soil.  I  have 
experimented  with  many  different  composts,  and 
have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  equal  parts  of 
Polypodium  fibre  and  sphagnum  moss  chopped 
up  together,  and  freely  intermixed  with  finely- 
broken  crock  and  coarse  silver  sand,  give  the 
best  results.  The  plants  produce  harder  growths 
and  finer  flowers  than  those  grown  in  the  leaf- 
compost  do.  With  plants  now  ready  for  repot- 
ting the  decayed  compost  should  be  removed 
from  the  roots,  repotting  them  in  the  mixture 
advised  above.  Old  pseudo-bulbs  without  leaves 
should  be  removed  or  partly  cut  through  the 
rhizome,  retaining  about  three  bulbs  behind  each 
lead.  Select  clean  pots,  nearly  half  full  of  drainage, 
sufficiently  large  to  allow  the  roots  to  be  placed 
in  without  injury.  Place  a  little  of  the  rough 
material  over  them,  and  work  the  mixture 
between  and  about  the  roots  firmly.  The  plant 
should  be  potted  so  that  the  surface  is  just  below 
the  level  of  the  rim  of  the  pot,  and  the  base  of 
the  young  growth  should  be  just  level  with  the 
surface. 

Watering  is  a  matter  of  great  importance  ; 
success  or  failure  to  a  great  extent  depends 
upon  this.  Where  plants  are  in  different  stages 
of  development,  it  is  advisable  to  stage  them  in 
batches,  so  that  all  the  plants  that  have  passed 
out  of  flower  are  together,  and  so  on.  The 
plants  which  have  passed  out  of  flower  should  be 
given  a  rest  for  a  time — that  is  to  say,  they 
require  less  moisture  at  the  root.  On  the  other 
hand,  plants  that  are  growing  freely  require  a 
copious  supply  of  water  at  the  root. 

The  Atmosphere  should  be  heavily  charged 
with  moieture  at  all  times,  and  the  plants  should 
be  sprayed  overhead  at  least  twice  a  day  when 
the  conditions  outside  are  favourable.  The 
blinds  should  be  lowered  as  soon  as  the  sun 
reaches  them,  as  strong  light  at  this  time  of  the 
year  often  causes  the  leaves  to  go  brown  and 
decay. 


Ventilation. — Although  Odontoglossums revel 
in  a  freely-ventilated  structure,  air  must  be  given 
with  discretion.  Ventilate  freely  without  creating 
draughts.  In  my  opinion  it  is  better  to  open  the 
top  ventilators  and  let  the  warm  air  out  when 
opportunity  affords,  and  keep  the  bottom  ones 
nearly  closed,  for  if  the  two  are  opened  to  any 
extent  at  the  same  time,  it  seems  to  me  that  a 
draught  is  unavoidable. 

Imported  Plants  should  be  placed  in  small 
pots  filled  with  broken  crocks  and  be  kept  in  the 
shadiest  part  of  the  house,  syringing  twice  a  day 
until  the  young  growths  emit  new  roots,  when 
they  may  be  potted  and  treated  as  advised  above. 

W.  H.  Page, 

Okardwar,  Bourtonon-the- Water,  Qloucester. 
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Strawberries. — The  soil  should  now  be  in  good 
condition  for  planting  the  young  Strawberries 
that  were  prepared  from  runners  in  the  autumn. 
Assuming  that  the  ground  has  been  already 
trenched  and  heavily  manured,  it  should  now  be 
roughly  levelled  with  a  rake  or  a  fork.  It  should 
be  moderately  firmed  by  treading  along  the  lines, 
and  finished  off  with  a  rake.  Make  the  surface 
smooth  and  level  previous  to  planting.  A  suit- 
able distance  for  most  varieties  is  2^  feet  between 
the  lines  and  1^  feet  between  each  plant.  They 
should  be  planted  with  a  trowel,  making  the 
hole  large  enough  to  contain  all  the  roots  with- 
out cramping  or  doubling  them  up.  The  crowns 
must  be  carefully  watched  in  the  operation  of 
planting,  as  if  planted  too  deep  they  are  liable  to 
get  covered  over  with  soil  and  cause  the  plants 
to  die  off.  It  is  needless  to  add  that  the  other 
extreme  of  planting  too  high  is  also  detrimental 
to  the  success  of  the  plantation ;  hence  the 
necessity  for  firming  and  smoothing  the  ground 
thoroughly  before  starting  to  plant,  so  that  the 
correct  level  at  which  the  crowns  should  be  is 
easily  observed.  The  soil  should  be  pressed 
firmly  round  the  roots  with  the  hand,  finishing 
off  neatly  with  a  rake.  As  these  plants  will  not 
be  expected  to  fruit  this  Reason,  all  the  flower- 
trusses  should  be  picked  c  ff  as  they  appear,  and 
a  crop  of  some  quick-growing  vegetable  can  be 
grown  between  each  line.  Nothing  should  be 
grown  between  the  Strawberry  plants  that  will 
in  any  way  interfere  with  the  free  admission  of 
light  and  air.  Spinach,  Lattuce,  Onions,  early 
Turnips,  &c.,  that  can  be  cleared  off  before  the 
runners  from  the  young  plants  have  made  much 
progress  will  be  found  most  suitable,  as  from 
this  young  plantation  the  runners  for  the 
following  season  will  be  procured.  It  is  neces- 
sary to  give  them  the  full  benefit  of  light  and 
air.  Plants  that  have  been  forced  and  just 
finished  fruiting  may  be  kept  in  a  cold  frame  for 
a  time  to  harden  previous  to  planting  out.  They 
will  if  desired  produce  a  limited  crop  in  autumn, 
but  it  is  advisable  to  prevent  this  by  picking  out 
the  flower-trusses  and  reserving  all  the  energy  of 
the  plant  towards  the  production  of  the  following 
season's  crop.  In  dry  weather  keep  the  hou 
well  at  work  in  the  established  plots. 

Alpine  Strawberries. — Where  these  fruitsare 
in  request  plants  should  be  raised  annually  from 
seed  which  can  be  sown  now  in  pans  or  boxes  of 
light  soil  and  placed  in  a  mild  bottom-heat. 
When  large  enough  to  handle  the  seedlings 
should  be  pricked  out  3  inches  or  i  inches  apart 
and  gradually  hardened  off  and  planted  out  early 
in  June.  They  can  also  be  sown  out  of  doors 
about  the  end  of  April  and  planted  in  their  per- 
manent quarters  when  large  enough  to  handle, 
but  with  these  scarcely  any  fruit  will  be  obtained 
the  first  year,  although  they  may  be  relied  on  to 
fruit  freely  the  following  season. 

Peaches  and  Nectarines  under  Glass  — 
The  earliest  fruits  will  now  be  in  process  of 
stoning,  and  care  must  be  taken  to  avoid  a  check 
to  the  growth  by  careless  ventilation,  remem- 
bering that  although  the  heat  of  the  sun  is  getting 
daily  more  powerful,  a  too  free  admission  of  air 
causes  cold  draughts  to  circulate  round  the  trees, 
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The  shoots  will  require  to  be  tied  into  their 
p's-jea  OQ  the  trellis,  remoTing  all  but  those 
actually  required  for  next  season's  crop  and  the 
necessary  extension  of  the  trees.  In  securing  the 
shoots  avoid  pressure  with  the  tying  material, 
and  give  eufBoient  room  for  the  free  develop- 
ment of  the  young  growths.  Any  injury  to  the 
young  and  tender  bark  is  a  prolific  cause  of 
gumming.  Syringe  the  trees  freely  both  morning 
and  early  afternoon  on  bright  days  with  water 
heated  to  the  same  temperature  as  the  house,  and 
attend  to  the  watering  at  the  roots ;  give  a 
stimulant  as  soon  as  the  fruits  have  begun  their 
second  swelling.  Weak  liquid  manure  from  the 
cow-shed  or  sulphate  of  ammonia  and  sulphate  of 
pDtash  in  equal  quantities,  half-a-pound  of  each 
in  40  gallons  of  water  will  be  suitable  at  this  date. 
Olamia,  N.B.  Thomas  R.  Wilson. 


KITCHEN  GARDEN. 
Seakale — Where  Seakale  thongs  are  sufficiently 
"  callused  "  proceed  with  the  planting  in  ground 
well  prepared  by  deep  cultivation.  If  the 
crowns  are  to  be  lifted  for  forcing  in  heated 
structures,  the  roots  should  be  planted  in  lines 
not  less  than  20  inches  apart,  and  12  inches  apart 
in  the  line.  For  planting  I  prefer  a  spade  to  a 
dibber,  My  method  is  to  run  the  garden  line 
across  the  bed,  and  take  out  a  little  trench  as 
upright  as  possible.  Place  the  roots  in  the  trench, 
and  cover  with  soil  from  the  second  trench 
to  the  depth  of  about  2  inches.  It  will  be  found 
as  the  saasoi  advances,  and  as  the  soil  settles, 
that  the  crowns  will  be  level  with  the  surface  for 
proper  develonraent.  Rake  the  bed  as  planting 
proceeds.  Where  permanent  beds  are  to  be 
made,  the  roots  should  be  planted  in  clumps  of 
such  a  size  that  a  Seakale  pot  or  tub  will  be  able 
to  cover  it.  The  clumps  should  be  planted  in 
lines  and  far  enough  apart  each  way  to  allow  of 
fermenting  material  being  placed  round  the  covers 
at  the  proper  season.  As  the  heads  from  the 
permanent  beds  are  cut — and  they  should  be  cut 
to  the  surface  of  the  ground — the  pots  and  old 
fermenting  material  should  be  removed,  leaving 
a  slight  cover  on  the  roots,  the  fresh  outs  of  which 
should  not  be  exposed  to  the  cold  winds ;  break 
ofif  any  growths  that  were  too  small  for  use. 
When  all  is  cut,  fork  in  a  dressing  of  well- 
decayed  manure,  just  covering  the  roots  at  the 
same  time.  Biida  will  form  round  the  roots,  and 
as  growth  proceeds  disbudding  should  be  done, 
leaving  two  or  three  of  the  strongest.  If  one  or 
two  year  old  roots  raised  from  seed  are  pre- 
ferred for  planting  the  sharp  pointed  top  should 
be  removed  with  a  knife,  thus  avoiding  much 
trouble  with  flower  stems.  Seed  can  be  sown 
now  in  drills  1  foot  apart,  or  in  clumps  as  recom- 
mended for  permanent  beds.  If  the  latter  style 
is  adopted,  a  catch  crop  of  some  quick  growing 
vegetable  can  be  secured  between  the  lines.  The 
common  purple  is,  perhaps,  more  generally 
grown  than  any  other  variety,  but  Beddard's 
Improved,  a  cross  between  the  common  purple 
and  Lily  White  is  to  be  recommended.  Lily 
White  is  as  its  name  implies,  but  the  growth  is 
smaller  than  the  other  varieties. 

Potatoes  — The  main  crop  of  Potatoes  should 
soon  be  planted.  It  is  quite  unnecessary  to 
enumerate  any  varieties  ;  it  must  be  left  to  the 
discretion  of  the  cultivator  to  select  varieties 
best  suited  to  the  natural  conditions.  Some 
varieties  succeed  where  others  give  a  very  poor 
return.  The  rows  for  main  crop  Potatoes  should 
be  3  feet  apart  if  space  can  be  spared.  The  stock 
of  Potatoes  now  in  use  must  be  frequently  moved 
to  check  the  sprouts  from  developing.  Eirth  up 
Potatoes  in  pits  with  slightly  warmed  soil,  the 
ro^s  not  being  wide  enough  apart  to  allow  of  the 
nsaal  practice  of  drawing  up  the  soil. 

Savoys  make  an  agreeable  change  from  the 
ordinary  run  of  green  vegetables  in  the  autumn 
and  winter  ;  to  obtain  an  early  supply  a  sowing 
should  be  made  at  once  of  Divarf  Green  Curled 
or  Eirly  Dwarf  Ulm  Make  also  a  sowing  of 
Autumn  Giant  Caulifljwer. 


Priokino  Out.  — Brussels  Sprouts,  Ciuliflowers, 
&c.,  from  earlier  sowings  must  not  be  allowed  to 
get  too  big  before  they  are  pricked  out  into  cold 
frames.  Lettuce  can  be  pricked  out  in  such 
a  way  that  every  second  plant  may  be  lifted  in 
two  or  three  weeks'  time  for  transplanting  out 
of  doors,  whilst  the  remainder  are  coming  on 
earlier  in  the  frame. 

Tomatoes  — Keep  the  seedlings  close  to  the 
glass  to  prevent  the  growth  becoming  drawn. 
Pot  oflf  singly  when  required  into  small  pots, 
using  a  soil  of  good  loam,  fine  mortar  rubble, 
and  wood  ashes.  If  the  seedlings  have  become 
drawn  give  the  stems  a  gentle  bend  round  the 
inside  of  the  pot  in  such  a  way  that  the  leggy 
stem  is  buried  in  the  soil.  Do  not  pot  them 
very  firm,  and  return  to  a  place  with  a  minimum 
temperature  of  55°. 

Turnips.  —  Successional  sowings  of  small 
varieties  of  Turnips  should  be  made  at  regular 
intervals.  Give  a  dressing  of  wood  ashes  in  the 
drills  at  the  time  of  sowing.  Birds,  sparrows 
especially,  are  very  destructive  to  all  kinds  of 
seedlings.  A  sharp  look-out  must  be  kept  as 
the  Turnips  come  through  the  ground,  and  if  not 
convenient  to  net  the  bed,  frequent  dressings  of 
soot  and  lime  will  be  necessary.  If  larger 
Turnips  are  required,  a  breadth  of  Red  Globe 
should  be  sown  now  ;  have  the  drills  12  inches 
apart. 
Bryanston  Gardens,  Blandjord.       J.  Jaqubs. 
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RULES    FOR    CORRESPONDENTS. 

Questions  and  Ansvi^eps.— TAe  Editor  intends 
to  make  The  Oakdbn  helpful  to  all  readers  who  desire 
assistance,  no  matter  what  the  bra>nch  of  gardening  may  be, 
and  with  that  object  will  make  a  special  feature  of  the 
'^Answers  to  Correspondents"  column.  All  communica- 
ti&ns  should  be  clearly  and  concisely  written  on  one  side 
of  the  paper  only,  and  addressed  to  the  EDITOK  o/  THE 
Oakdeh,  so,  Tavistock  Street,  Covent  Garden,  WC.  Letters 
on  business  should  be  sent  to  the  FUBLISHEB.  The  na/me 
and  address  of  the  sender  are  required  in  addition  to  any 
designation  he  may  desire  to  be  used  in  the  paper.  When 
more  than  one  query  is  sent,  each  should  be  on  a  separate 
piece  of  paper. 

Legal  Points.— IFe  are  prepared  to  answer  questions 
of  law  which  have  anything  to  do  with  the  subject  of 
gardening  and  forestry.  The  questions  should  be  as  dear 
and  explicit  as  possible.  Answers  wUl  be  found  in  a 
separate  column  headed  "Legal  Points." 


FLOWER    GARDEN. 

Plantains  in  a  Lawn  {A.W.). — There  are 
only  two  reasonable  ways  of  getting  rid  of  Plan- 
tains and  other  large  weeds  in  lawns.  Those  who 
have  plenty  of  cheap  labour  may  dig  them  out, 
and  after  applying  a  rich  top-dressing  sow  good 
grass  seeds  thickly  not  later  than  April.  The 
other  method,  a  cheaper  one,  and  in  our  expe- 
rience more  efficient,  is  to  use  a  weed-extractor 
charged  with  weed-killer.  There  are  several 
weed-extractors  on  the  market,  and  they  vary 
a  little  in  price.  Most  of  the  large  garden  sundry 
dealers  stock  them.  The  weed-extractors  are 
very  light  and  handy ;  anyone  can  use  them. 
They  are  fitted  with  a  hollow  steel  point,  which, 
when  thrust  into  the  heartof  the  weed,  dischargesa 
small  quantity  of  liquid  weed-killer  that  destroys 
the  plant,  which  can  be  removed  withoutdisturbing 
the  ground.  The  misfortune  those  who  have  a 
Plantain-infested  lawn  find  is  that  one  season's 
work  does  not  clear  it.  There  are  generally  seeds 
in  the  ground,  and  these  grow,  so  that  a  weedy 
lawn  may  take  several  seasons  before  all  are 
cleared  out.  Daring  the  time  the  weed  destruc- 
tion is  going  on  the  grass  must  be  encouraged. 
Top-dressings  of  rich  soil  are  not  always  com- 
mendable, for  the  reason  that  seeds  of  weeds  may 
bo  introduced  that  will  give  further  trouble. 
Good  results  have  often  followed  a  top-dressing 


of  charred  garden  rubbish  which  has  been 
passed  through  a  half-inch  sieve.  Top-dressiogs 
of  soot,  half  a  bushel  to  the  square  rod,  will  be 
found  useful.  But  the  best  result  we  have 
obtained  has  been  from  41b.  of  basic  slag  per 
square  rod  applied  in  autumn,  followed  in  March 
by  41b.  of  nitrate  of  soda. 

Plants  tor  Rhodesia  (Bartissol). — Yon  ought 
to  get  from  nurserymen  or  the  botanic  gardens 
in  Natal  plants  and  seeds  that  are  known  to  be 
suitable  for  such  conditions  as  you  describe. 
Mr.  Leighton,  nurseryman.  King  Williams  Town, 
formerly  of  Kew,  has  a  good  collection,  and 
would  no  doubt  be  able  to  supply  many  things. 
Generally,  the  conditions  that  suit  Grevillea 
robnsta,  Schinns,  Begonists,  Tree  Ferns,  and 
Roses  would  suit  most  plants  that  are  not  truly 
tropical.  You  should  get  a  copy  of  Woodrow's 
"Gardening  in  India." 

Transplanting  Water  Lilies  {F.  /.).— You 
may  transplant  the  Water  Lilies  now.  The 
unfortunate  part  la  that  you  wish  to  remove 
them  at  all,  for  after  a  year  in  their  present 
position  the  plants  will,  provided  they  were  well 
planted,  have  become  fairly  well  established. 
The  plants  are  now  practically  dormant,  and  yon 
will  need  to  exercise  some  care  in  getting  well 
below  the  rhizomes,  if  they  are  planted  out,  to 
avoid  injury  to  the  roots  and  rootstock.  A  good 
way  of  planting  such  things  is  to  secure  a  wicker- 
made  basket,  place  in  it  a  bushel  of  strong  loam 
and  manure,  and,  fixing  the  plant  to  the  basket, 
sink  it  into  position.  Had  we  known  the  variety 
we  could  have  given  you  the  most  suitable  depth 
of  water  to  plant  in.  This,  however,  must  be 
gauged  by  the  size  of  the  plant  to  some  extent. 

Seeds  of  Hardy  Plants  {F.  J.). — None  of 
the  seeds  mentioned  in  your  list  need  be  sown  in 
bottom-heat  except  the  Lobelia.  The  seeds  of 
such  genera  as  Eremurus,  Tritoma,  Ostrowskia, 
Iris,  &o.,  are  best  sown  as  soon  as  ripe,  and  in 
each  case  a  cold  frame  will  be  found  to  answer 
well.  Fresh  seeds  of  these  germinate  quickly 
and  freely,  and  the  three  first  named  should  be 
allowed  to  remain  for  two  seasons  before  being 
transplanted.  Some  of  the  seeds  may  lie  dormant 
for  months.  Some  of  the  rarer  Gentians  and 
Meconopsis  are  also  erratic.  All  very  small 
seeds  are  best  not  covered  with  soil.  Seeds  of 
bulbous  plants,  even  though  small,  should  be 
well  covered  with  soil,  and  not  less  than  half-an- 
inch  deep.  Seeds  of  Lilies  and  liliaceous  plants 
generally  are  best  sown  when  ripe  and  in  shallow 
drills  if  in  quantity,  and  thinly,  that  they  may 
remain  a  second  year. 

To  Inorbash  Violets  {Mrs.  Mooney). — The 
last  week  in  March  or  the  first  week  in  April  is 
the  best  time  for  propagating  the  Sweet  Violet. 
The  runners  alone  should  be  propagated,  but 
each  runner  should  have  a  few  roots  attached  if 
possible.  Prepare  a  small  border  in  a  shady 
position  by  adding  a  liberal  quantity  of  leaf- 
mould  and  gritty  sand.  Dibble  in  the  runners 
at  distances  of  3  inches  apart,  and  deep  enough 
only  in  the  soil  to  make  them  secure ;  press 
the  soil  firmly  round  each  runner  as  planting 
goes  on.  They  should  afterwards  receive  a  good 
watering  in  order  to  settle  the  soil  about  their 
roots.  They  will  not  require  water  again  until 
they  have  formed  young  roots,  say,  in  a  fort- 
night's time.  In  the  meantime  sprinkle  them 
daily.  By  the  middle  of  April  the  runners  will 
have  formed  masses  of  new  roots,  and  should  be 
planted  permanently.  The  best  position  is  one 
facing  east,  giving  shade  from  the  fierce  midday 
sun.  This  land  should  be  prepared  to  receive 
them  as  soon  as  possible  by  deep  digging  and  the 
application  of  a  good  dressing  of  well-decayed 
manure  and  leaf-soil.  The  plants  should  be 
planted  in  rows  2  feet  apart,  and  18  inches 
between  plant  and  plant  in  the  row.  Water 
occasionally  with  weak  liquid  manure  during 
summer,  keep  clear  of  weeds,  and  you  should 
have  strong  plants  by  the  autumn.  Violets  do 
not  like  artificial  manures. 
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Hyacinths  after  Flowering  (Perplexed).— Yon  had 
better  leave  the  Daffodils  Id  beds  alone  after  flowering, 
unless  you  want  to  take  them  up  to  make  room  for  some- 
thing else.  When  the  leaves  have  died  down  take  them  up 
and  replant  in  good  fresh  soil.  We  should  not  advise  you 
to  grow  the  Hyacinths  in  pots  again,  but  if  you  want  to 
keep  them,  place  them  out  of  doors  when  the  flowers  are 
over,  and  keep  well  supplied  with  water  until  the  leaves 
begin  to  turn  yellow,  then  give  less,  and  finally,  when  the 
leaves  have  fallen,  discontinue.  Repot  in  August  or 
September. 

Sowing  Gentian  Seeds  (raxws).— Seeds  of  Gentiana 
acaulis,  G.  verna,  and  G.  bavarica  should  be  sown  as  soon 
as  possible  after  they  are  ripe.  When  sown  in  the  autumn 
they  germinate  in  a  few  weeks  or  in  the  following  spring. 
When  the  seeds  have  been  kept  during  the  winter  they 
get  dry  to  a  certain  extent  and  take  much  longer  to 
germinate.'  The  seeds  may  be  sown  in  well-drained  pots 
or  pans  of  sandy  loam  and  leaf-soil,  covering  with  soil  to  a 
depth  of  about  one-eighth  of  an  inch.  These  pots  should 
be  plunged  in  the  cold  frame  in  ashes  or  other  material 
free  from  worms,  and  kept  shaded  as  well  as  protected 
against  heavy  rain.  G.  verna,  and  especially  G.  bavarica, 
are  bog-loving  plants,  and  require  plenty  of  moisture,  so 
that  the  soil  should  never  be  allowed  to  get  dry.  There 
are  at  least  fwo  forms  of  Gentiana  acaulis  in  cultivation, 
one  of  which  prefers  a  chalky  soil,  while  the  other  likes 
granite. 

Cold  House  (C  H.  Flecker).— A  difficult  question  to 
answer,  but  we  conclude  from  your  letter  the  structure  is 
free  from  frost  during  the  winter,  in  which  case  moderately 
tender  plants'  would  do  well  therein.  You  are  not  likely 
to  get  any  Ferns  to  thrive  under  the  conditions  named, 
but  one  of  the  best  plants  for  such  a  purpose  would  be 
Stenotaphrum  americanum  variegatum,  better  known  as 
S.  glabrum  variegatum,  a  creeping  Grass,  which  produces 
a  tuft  of  leaves  at  every  node.  When  running  along  the 
ground  roots  are  produced  from  each  tuft  so  that  it  will 
soon  cover  a  considerable  space.  It  is  not,  however,  in  this 
way  that  the  Stenotaphrum  is  most  valuable,  but  when 
suspended  either  in  a  hanging  basket  or  similar  position 
the  long  thong-like  stolons  with  their  tufts  of  leaves  dis- 
posed at  regular  intervals  hang  down  4  feet  or  5  feet. 
There  was  for  a  long  time  a  fine  basket  of  this  in  the 
reptile  house  at  the  Zjo,  but  whether  it  is  still  there  we 
cannot  say.  It  is  of  easy  culture,  thriving  as  it  does  in 
ordinary  potting  soil.  Another  plant  likely  to  give  satis- 
faction is  Ficus  repens,  a  neat  yet  free-growing  climber 
which  will  hang  as  well  as  climb.  Begonia  undulata  or 
glaucophylla  should  do  well  under  similar  conditions, 
while  of  flowering  trailers  we  can  recommend  Campanula 
isophylla  alba,  with  white  flowers,  and  Campanula  Mayii, 
in  which  they  are  blue.  You  speak  of  Sweet  Peas  being  a 
failure,  which  is  just  what  we  should  have  expected,  but 
Tropaejiums  of  the  Lobbianum  section  are  likely  to  give 
during  the  summer  far  more  satisfaction. 


THE    GREENHOUSE. 

Pern  Fronds  Shrivelled  (/.  D.  Oowlishaw). 
It  is  impoeaible  to  say  what  is  the  cause  of  the 
fronds  of  the  Maidenhair  Ferns  having  turned 
brown  in  the  way  yours  have  unless  we  have 
further  particulars  of  the  house  in  which  they 
are  grown  and  the  treatment  they  receive.  You 
say  the  watering  has  been  attended  to  properly, 
so  we  presume  bad  watering  cannot  be  the  cause. 
Even  once  allowing  plants  to  become  dry  at  the 
root,  however,  is  suflScient  to  cause  them  to 
shrivel.  They  may  have  been  syringed  with  some 
insecticide,  or  the  house  may  have  been  fumigated 
too  strongly  ;  the  fronds  are  very  tender  and  are 
most  easily  damaged,  especially  when  they  are 
young.  You  do  not  say  what  aspect  the  house 
has,  whether  it  faces  north  or  south  ;  if  it  faces 
south  or  south-west  the  fronds  may  have  been 
burned  by  the  sun. 

Sand  tor  Cottinos  [O.  B.). — The  sand  on  the 
top  of  cutting  pots  is  not  put  there  to  prevent  air 
getting  to  the  soil,  for  the  soil  itself  is  more 
impervious  to  air  than  a  layer  of  saild.  The 
reason  that  sand  is  used  for  the  purpose  is  two- 
fold. Firstly,  from  its  gritty  and  open  nature, 
sand  is  very  favourable  to  the  development  of 
roots,  and  if  a  layer  is  put  on  the  top  of  a  cutting 
pot,  each  insertion  of  the  dibber  to  make  a  hole 
for  the  cutting  carries  a  little  sand  with  it,  and 
this  substance  is  deposited  at  the  bottom  of  the 
hole,  when  the  base  of  the  cutting  rests  upon  it. 
Secondly,  fungus  makes  little  or  no  headway  in 
pure  sand,  and  as  in  close  propagating  cases  the 
leaves  of  some  cuttings  are  apt  to  decay,  the 
spawn  therefrom  is  much  less  destructive  than 
when  sand  is  not  used.  Though  its  use  is  perfectly 
justified  in  the  case  of  cuttings,  that  stand  some 
time  before  they  root,  sand  is  by  no  means 
80  essential  as  it  is  by  many  supposed  to  be  for 
plants  that  are  easily  struck.  It  has  one  draw- 
back, and    that    is    the    top    covering    of  sand 


renders  it  dii&cult  to  ascertain  the  exact  state  of 
the  soil  as  regards  moisture. 

Calla  klliotiana  {Dick). — As  it  is  now  their 
season  of  growth,  the  young  plants  of  Calla 
elliotiana  should  be  potted  off  as  quickly  as 
possible.  At  first  use  pots  3  inches  or  4  inches 
in  diameter.  Make  up  a  good  compost  of  two 
parts  loam  to  one  part  well-decayed  and  dried 
cow  manure,  one  part  leaf-mould,  and  half  a  part 
of  sand.  A  warm  greenhouse  will  suit  them 
best.  They  require  a  good  deal  of  water  when 
growing  freely.  They  grow  quickly  at  this 
season,  and  will  soon  be  ready  to  shift  into  pots 
5  inches  in  diameter,  which  will  be  large  enough 
for  them  the  first  year.  During  the  winter  they 
must  be  kept  dry,  or  nearly  so,  in  a  temperature 
of  50'  to  55',  and  about  the  middle  or  end  of 
January  must  be  shaken  quite  clear  of  the  old 
aoil  and  repotted.  This  Calla  is,  when  growing 
freely,  very  liable  to  the  attacks  of  aphides  or 
green  fly,  and  unless  these  pests  are  kept  in  check 
its  culture  will  not  prove  a  success.  During  the 
second  season  pots  6  inches  in  diameter  or  even 
larger  may  be  used. 

Clbeodendeon  fallax  (ir.  H.  L  ).— The  seed  ol  Clero- 
dendron  fallax,  even  when  fresh,  is  rather  irregular  in 
eerrainatine;,  and  in  a  temperature  of  60°  to  70"  it  takes 
from  a  fortnight  to  a  month  to  appear  above  ground. 
We  sowed  a  considerable  quantity  a  month  ago,  and  while 
most  of  the  young  plants  were  above  ground  in  a  fortnight, 
the  remainder  have  been  gradually  cropping  up  from  that 
time  till  now.    The  seeds  do  not  need  soaking  or  cutting. 

ORCHIDS. 

Watering  Orchids  (  W.  ti.  Workman).— To 
water  Orchids  correctly  the  grower  must  consider 
what  variety  or  varieties  he  is  growing,  and  no 
rule  can  be  laid  down  that  will  suit  all  kinds. 
Some  Orchids  want  constant  moisture,  others 
require  a  dry  treatment  during  some  part  of  the 
year,  and  much  water  at  other  times.  After  a 
plant  has  been  newly  potted  a  slight  damping  of 
the  moss  to  give  it  a  start  is  helpful,  only  be 
careful  not  to  give  too  much.  When  a  plant  is 
growing  freely,  and  the  roots  have  a  good  hold 
of  the  compost,  then  most  water  is  required. 
When  growth  is  completed,  and  the  plants  are 
not  developing  flower,  a  little  water  will  suffice. 
In  many  places  the  water  used  is  very  detrimental 
to  the  moss.  We  seldom  find  much  trouble  in 
keeping  sufficient  life  in  the  moss  for  the  well- 
being  of  the  Orchids,  although  some  plants  have 
no  water  for  weeks.  If  the  houses  are  kept 
moist,  as  they  should  be,  that  •will  maintain  the 
moss  alive  for  a  long  while  when  the  plants 
themselves  are  quite  dry. 

Hybrid  Orchids  (/-i/cas'c).— Cattleya  calummata  is  a 
hybrid  between  C.  inttrmedia  and  C.  Aclandife  and  should 
flower  during  April  and  May.  Lielio-Cattleya  gottoiana 
magniflca  is  a  cross  between  C  Warneri  and  Lajlia  tene- 
hrosa,  a  very  beautiful  Orchid,  and  should  flower  about 
June.  Lslio-Cattleya  haroldiana  is  a  hybrid  between 
L.  tenebrosa  and  C.  hardyana ;  this  flowers  in  July  and 
August.  They  are  al]  very  good,  and  if  in  good  health  in 
6-inch  pots  should  produce  fine  flowers.  All  are  well- 
known  hybrids. 


ROSE    GARDEN. 

Roses  under  Trees  (Dublin).— We  do  not 
know  what  you  mean  by  growing  a  Rose 
"spiked"  down,  but  in  any  case  it  is  very 
doubtful  if  you  would  grow  the  Moss  Rose  under- 
neath the  Horse  Chestnut  tree.  During  summer, 
even  thqugh  the  branches  of  the  tree  are  a  good 
height  from  the  ground,  the  plants  would  be  in 
almost  continual  shade.  If  you  wish  to  plant  a 
climbing  Rose  to  grow  up  into  the  tree,  it  must 
be  planted  at  the  outside  edge  of  the  spread  of 
branches.  It  is  no  use  planting  it  anywhere  near 
the  trunk  expecting  it  to  make  its  way  through  the 
branches.  The  only  chance  will  be  to  dig  out  a 
good-sized  hole  near  the  outside  edge  of  the  tree, 
filling  this  with  good  soil.  By  planting  the  Rose 
there  you  may  get  it  to  grow  on  the  outside  of 
the  tree.  One  of  the  Roses  most  likely  to  succeed 
in  this  position  is  the  rugosa  hybrid  Conrad  F. 
Meyer,  and  you  might  try  the  Musk  Rose,  Rosa 
moachata.  The  Garland,  or  Carmine  Pillar.     You 


can  make  a  very  good  hedge  of  the  Cupressus. 
It  does  not  make  a  good  flat-topped  hedge  of  the 
ordinary  kind,  as  the  growth  is  distinctly 
pyramidal.  They  should  be  cut  to  a  point. 
They  can  be  trimmed  at  any  time,  preferably  in 
the  spring  or  early  summer,  care  being  taken  not 
to  cut  the  base  too  hard.  The  leading  shoots 
may  be  topped  annually. 

Roses  on  Bank  (Puzzled). — It  would  be  far 
better  to  cut  back  the  wichuraiana  Roses  (of 
which  Dorothy  Perkins  is  a  variety)  to  within 
about  6  inches  of  the  base,  and  so  encourage 
strong  young  growths  which  are  usually  freely 
produced  ;  in  fact,  they  are  often  so  numerous 
that  some  need  thinning  out.  If  the  plants  are 
good  strong  ones  with  several  shoots,  you  might 
leave  two  of  these  to  flower  without  doing  much 
harm,  but  the  best  thing  to  do  is  to  cut  them  back. 
If  the  growths  are  weak  it  is  essential.  Shorten 
the  growths  of  the  China  Rose  to  about  half. 


FRUIT    GARDEN. 

Vine  Leaves  (/.  T.  C.).— The  damage  caused 
to  the  foliage  and  young  shoots  of  your  Vines  is 
the  result  of  an  attack  by  the  Vine  weevil,  unless 
by  any  chance  you  have  been  fumigating  the 
vinery  with  too  strong  a  solution  of  insecticide. 
We  have  seen  similar  results  follow  the  use  of 
this  when  the  leaves  were  so  tender  and  young  as 
those  of  yours  are.  As  you  had  maggots  among 
your  Grapes  last  year,  we  feel  sure  the  injary  has 
been  caused  by  an  earlier  visit  this  year  of  the 
same  insect.  These  weevils  do  the  damage  at 
night  only.  They  hide  themselves  during  the 
day  in  the  crevices  of  the  walls  or  in  the  soil 
between  the  border  and  the  wall.  The  way  to 
destroy  them  is  to  take  a  lantern  at  night — say 
between  ten  and  eleven  o'clock — examining  every 
leaf  and  shoot  carefully.  They  are  then  easily 
detected  and  killed,  and  may  be  soon  got  rid  of ; 
but  if  left  alone  they  will  soon  destroy  the  Vines 
and  crop.  As  a  precaution  against  their  reaching 
the  Vines  from  the  ground  bands  of  sacking 
should  be  smeared  on  the  outside  with  tar  and 
tied  round  the  stems  of  the  Vines  about  9  inches 
above  the  soil.  It  will  be  well  also  to  paint  a 
bar  of  tar  3  inches  wide  all  along  the  wall  at  the 
back  of  the  Vines  the  same  distance  from  the 
ground  to  prevent  their  gaining  access  in  this 
way.     They  cannot  fly. 

KITCHEN    GARDEN. 

Rhubarb  (T.  Maloney). — Tnis  can  be  obtained 
from  seed  sown  in  rich  land  in  April.  Sow 
thinly  in  drills  2  feet  apart,  and  thin  the  seed- 
lings early.  You  may  have  good  roots  in  two 
seasons,  but  to  do  this  requires  good  culture.  It 
would  pay  you  to  divide  roots  for  next  season. 
At  the  same  time  you  could  sow  for  future  use. 
To  divide  lift  the  old  stools ;  take  away  those 
pieces  with  a  good  crown  and  as  many  roots  to 
each  as  possible.  A  good-sized  root  will  often 
give  a  dozen  crowns.  These  should  then  be 
planted  in  well-prepared  land  in  rows  3  feet  apart, 
half  that  distance  between  the  sets.  Plant 
firmly,  and  have  each  crown  just  under  the 
surface-soil.  Mulch  with  rotten  manure,  and  you 
will  then  get  good  roots  for  next  autumn.  For 
forcing  you  should  select  an  early  variety. 

Prize  for  Choice  Vegetables  (C.  A.  T.). — 
"  I  wish  to  give  a  special  prize  of  £1  for  the  best 
basket  of  vegetables,  six  varieties.  I  do  not  wish 
the  prize  to  be  given  for  size,  as  my  object  is  to 
encourage  the  growth  of  small,  clean  vegetables, 
fit  for  use  at  table,  and  not  for  the  large,  coarse, 
overgrown  specimens  sent  as  one  often  sees  at 
country  shows,  and  which  are  neither  good  to 
eat  nor  to  look  at."  We  consider  the  above  a 
very  sensible  and  useful  prize,  and  would  welcome 
the  same  principle  being  extended  to  many  other 
exhibitions  of  vegetables,  where  we  consider  that 
merely  abnormal  size  in  vegetables  is  a  defect 
rather  than  a  desideratum.  As  regards  the  draft- 
ing of  the  prize,  we  think  the  following  would 
meet  the  case  :  Special  prize  of  £1   for  the  best 
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basket  of  six  distinct  kinds  of  vegetables,  two 
varieties  of  Potatoes  allowed  (round  and  kidney), 
adding  the  following:  "In  judging  this  class 
quality  alone  must  be  the  first  consideration,  mere 
size  being  of  no  account." 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

To  Kill  Ants  {T.  W.,  Forbes).~A  great  deal  may  be 
done  towards  deairoying  ants  Dy  pouring  hot  water  or 
diluted  carbolic  acid  into  their  runs,  while  Vails'  Beetle- 
cute,  referred  to  in  THE  GARDEN  of  the  17ihult.,  page  163, 
Is  also  very  good  for  the  pmpode. 

Manure  for  flEAvr  Soil  {Westward  So).  —  Stable 
manure  Id  just  the  thing  for  heavy  soils,  but,  as  there  are 
wood-chippiugs  mixed  with  yours,  we  cannot  advocate  its 
use.  DtJcaying  woud  always  generates  fungus  to  a  greater 
or  lesser  extent,  and  this  is  very  likely  to  cause  you 
trouble.  The  same  objections  to  its  use  in  the  allotmeul 
garden  hold  good  for  tlower-beds. 

Lawn  Cuttings  {M.  B.  X.)— The  best  way  of  dealing 
with  the  above  In  hut  weather  in  summer  is  to  take  the 
grass-bux  off  the  mowing  machine,  and  let  the  cut  grass 
be  distributed  over  the  lawn  ;  it  will  nourish  the  surface- 
roots  of  Che  grasses  and  help  to  prevent  the  surface  being 
dried  up.  In  rainy  and  damp  weather,  when  the  grass 
grows  fast,  this  plan  Is  not  recommended.  It  should  then 
be  collected  in  the  b^^x  and  taken  to  the  manure  yard, 
spreading  it  over  the  manure  and  mixing  with  it ;  It  helps 
materially  to  swell  up  this  necessary  commodity  in  a 
garden.  If  there  are  cow-keepers  in  the  neighbourhood, 
they  will  most  likely  be  glad  to  take  it  away  and  give  a 
trifle  for  it.  It  should  not  be  wasted. 
;.  Plants  in  Shade  (S.  T.  Grosser).— Unless  you  do  some- 
thing to  improve  the  suil  it  la  almost  hopeless  to  expect 
anything  except  some  of  the  commoner  shrubs  to  grow 
there.  Very  clayey  ground  shaded  most  of  the  day  does 
not  afford  much  scope  for  plant-growing.  The  tall  annual 
Sunflowers  might  grow  there  as  well  as  some  of  the  strong- 
growing  perennial  ones.  You  might  try  the  Japanese 
Anemone,  Helenium  striatum,  or  Gladiolus.  Such  shrubs 
as  the  flowering  Currant,  Laurustinus,  or  Veronica  would 
be  as  likely  to  succeed  as  anything,  but  we  cannot  with 
confldence  recommend  anything  unless  the  soil  is  well 
dug  and  improved  by  the  addition  of  road-scrapings, 
wood-ashes,  brick-rub  ole,  and  other  such  material. 

Sphagnum  Moss  {Novice). — In  the  first  place,  the 
sphagnum  you  are  using  is  not  the  best;  It  is  the  variety 
that  grows  in  low  and  wet  grounds.  The  best  to  use  is 
the  sphagnum  from  the  Welsh  mountains  ;  this  is  shorter 
in  growth  and  much  larger  headed,  yet  many  uae  the 
other,  and  it  can  be  made  to  look  quite  well  on  the  plants 
if  you  chop  it  up  into  quite  small  pieces.  When  treated 
thus  it  also  grows  better.  Another  important  point  to 
make  the  moas  grow  is  always  to  water  with  rain  water. 
Place  your  Orchids  together.  Many  perhaps  of  those  you 
have  suspended  would  do  equally  well,  and  p<irhaps  better, 
on  the  stage  ;  or  you  might  hang  them  over  the  pathway 
so  that  the  drip  from  them  does  not  affect  the  other 
inmates  of  the  house,  and  thus  get  over  your  difficulty. 

Bone-meal  for  Lawn  Dressing  {Lancaster).— It  is 
rather  late  to  apply  bone-meal  to  a  lawn  now,  as  it  is  not 
readily  soluble.  If  used,  however,  let  it  be  at  the  rate  of 
from  3lb.  to  4lb.  per  rod  area.  We  should  prefer  now  to 
give  the  grass  a  thick  smothering  of  soot.  Mere  artificial 
manure  dressings  give  grass  temporary  stimulus,  but  they 
add  nothing  to  the  rooting  medium.  For  thit  reason  a 
top-dressing  of  flue  soil,  thoroughly  decayed  manure, 
or  similar  material  when  dressed  on  a  lawn  in  the  winter 
becomes  thoroughly  pulverised,  then  washes  into  the  grass 
and  becomes  additional  rooting  area.  We  have  found 
native  guano,  mixed  with  an.  equal  quantity  of  tine  soil, 
and  dressed  at  the  rate  of  a  bushel  or  so  per  rod,  to  do 
really  good  service  to  grass.  The  quickest  arbiflclal 
manure  for  grass  jaat  now  would  be  sulphate  of  ammonia 
applied  in  April  at  the  rate  of  31b.  per  rod. 

TONKs'  Manure  for  Bulbs  (K  A.  Collins).— 11  would 
be  advisable  to  avoid  giving  the  bulbous  plants  you  name 
the  same  dressing  of  this  manure  that  you  apply  to  the 
Itoses,  but  a  more  moderate  application  would  do  them 
no  harm.  It  is  in  such  circumstances  that  planting  other 
subjacta  among  Roses  turns  out  to  be  a  disadvantage.  We 
think  yuu  have  been  misinformed  as  to  the  amount  of 
Tonks'  manure  usually  applied  to  Roses.  It  should  be  a 
quarter  of  a  pound  to  the  square  yard — not  lib.  There  is 
no  advantage  in  applying  the  manure  all  over  the  ground 
if  the  R>aea  are  planted  rather  wide  apart.  If  you  make 
a  circle,  say,  12  inches  in  circumference,  having  the  Rose 
bush  in  tlieceutre,  and  apply  the  manure  at  the  rate  of 
half  an  ounce  for  each  plant,  this  would  be  equal  to  the 
rate  of  a  quarter  of  a  pound  for  a  square  yard.  By  so 
doing  you  would  not  be  compelled  to  give  the  bulbous 
plants  any  of  the  manure. 

Burning  Clay  Soil  {Ballast).— \i  in  draining  your  clay 
land  you  make  a  well  to  receive  the  drainage,  would  it 
not  be  best  rather  to  form  a  large  underground  cistern  to 
which  a  small  iron  pump  could  be  attached,  as  In  hot 
weather  you  would  certainly  find  this  stored  water  of 
great  service.  With  reaped  to  the  burning  or  charring  of  the 
clay  that  is  excavated,  you  must  prepare  in  the  open,  and 
in  a  direction  if  possible  in  which  the  smoke  will  give  no 
annoyance,  a  good  body  of  solid  wood,  some  of  which 
should  be  large,  and  having  wood  shavings  underneath. 
Over  that  place  a  layer  of  clay  in  spits,  ao  that  the  hre-beat 
can  circulate.  Upon  that  put  a  ihin  layer  of  small  coal, 
and  a  further  layer  of  clay  spits,  serving  a  few  other  layers 
in  the  same  way.  When  a  really  big  body  of  Are  Is  thus 
formed  the  heap  may  be  greatly  enlarged  without  the 
coal,  although  thin  layers  help  combustion.  When  all  is 
charred  and  cold  the  material  will  make  good  footpaths. 


WiREWORM  in  Soil  {J.  B.,  Huddersjield).—By  con- 
tinually stirring  the  soil  and  searchtng  for  the  wireworm 
you  ought  to  be  able  to  catch  a  good  many.  Such  manures 
as  soot,  lime,  salt,  nitrate  of  soda,  and  sulphuric  acid  are 
cheap  and  useful,  while  they  are  destructive  to  wireworm. 
You  may  trap  them  by  means  of  sliced  Potatoes  placed 
(with  a  short  stick  attached)  1  inch  or  ao  beneath  the  soil. 
Examine  every  day,  and  you  will  probably  find  some  wire- 
wormq  half  buried  in  the  Potato. 

Names  of  Plants.— i/".  R.  Droop.— There  is  no  doubt 
that  the  plant  referred  to  by  you  la  Chorozema  tUicifolium, 
a  native  of  Australia.  It  is  in  no  way  related  to  the 
Holly,  but  is  a  member  of  the  large  order  Leguminosse,  of 
which  the  Broom,  Furze,  Laburnum,  and  Pea  are  well- 
known  examples.  If  you  look  closely  into  the  flower,  you 
will  see  that  its  conformation  is  very  like  that  of  the  Pea. 

G.    H.    Parker.— Typical    Telamonius    plenus.      This 

differs  more  or  less  In  shape  according  to  aoil  and  locality. 

T.    5.— Ordinary    Double   Van    Slon   or   Telamonius 

plenua.  Countess  of  Anoesley  is  a  wild  Irish  Daffodil,  and 
was  originally  growing  near  to  Double  Van  Slon,  so  a 

slight  mixture  sometimes  can  be  understood. H.  H.  B. 

— 1,  Erlocnema  Sanderse;  2,  Episcla  metallica ;  3,  Huff- 
manniarefulgens;  4,  Pellioniadaveauana;  6,Ca8uarinasp.  ; 

6,  Riphiolepis  japonica. F.  Clay. — 1,  Aoiea  nordmannl- 

ana  ;  2  and  3,  Cedrus  Deodara;  4,  Sequoia  sempervlreus  ; 

5,  Abies  Pinsapo  ;  6,  Cupressus  lawsoniana. R.  C.  H.— 

The  flowers  were  smashed  beyond  recognition.  No  doubt 
they  are  Zygopetalums  ;  beyond  that  we  can  say  nothing. 

C.  i^/-oitf.— Asparagus  deflexus  ;  and  the  shrub  is  the 

Skveet  Bay  (Laurus  nobilis). 


SOCIETIES. 

READING  AND  DISTRICT  GARDENERS' 
ASSOCIATION. 
This  flourishing  society  has  made  an  excellent  start  for 
the  year  19Q6  in  connexion  with  its  meetings  and  the 
usefulneas  of  the  subjects  discussed.  At  the  first  meeting 
Mr.  C.  Foatfir,  the  well-known  instructor  at  the  Reading 
College  Gardens  and  chairman  of  the  association  for  the 
year  1900,  gave  a  lecture  and  demonstration  with  regard 
to  "The  Influence  and  Use  of  Different  Stocks  in  Fruit 
Culture  and  Early  Methods  of  Training."  This  proved  of 
an  exceedlQgiy  useful  and  practical  character,  not  only  to 
the  junior  members,  but  to  the  aeniora  as  well.  The 
second  meeting  was  devoted  to  "  Winter-flowering 
Violets,"  and  Mr.  F.  C.  Legge,  a  representative  from 
the  Redhill  and  Reigate  Gardeners'  Association,  gave  a 
very  practical  discourse  on  the  winter  culture  of  this 
popular  and  beautiful  flower.  At  the  third  meeting 
Mr.  F.  Townsend  of  Warfleld  Hall  Gardens  treated 
with  "Winter-flowering  Begjniaa,"  and  this  formed  the 
subject  of  a  very  iatereating  evening.  The  exhibits  have 
been  exceptionally  good,  including  displays  of  flowers  and 
fruit,  viz. :  Freesias,  Mr.  F.  Bright,  Whiteknighta  Park; 
Applea  (Nouvelle  France,  Reinette  d'Ananaa,  and  Pomeroy 
Suasex),  Mr.  J.  Pound,  Caversham ;  Cyclamen,  Mr.  F. 
Townsend,  Warfleld  Hall  ;  Violets  (Comte  de  Brazza, 
Marie  Louise,  Neapolitan,  Mrs.  J.  J.  Astor,  &c.),  Mr.  W. 
Turnham,  Culham  Court ;  Bjuqueis  of  Princess  of  Wales 
Violets,  Mr.  T.  J.  Powell,  Park  Place ;  Violets  (La  France, 
Admiral  Avellan,  Princess  of  Wales,  and  Marie  Louis6)and 
Mrs.  Fogg  Chrysanthemum,  Mr.  A.  G.  Nichola,  Strathfleld- 
aaye ;  Lilac  Cnarlea  X.,  Mr.  W.  Weston,  Purley  Park; 
Applea  (Seaton  House,  Blenheim  Orange,  Ttibaton  Pippin, 
King  of  Tompkina'  County,  &c.),  Mr.  J.  Crook,  Forde 
Abbey ;  Italian  Hyacinths,  Mr.  F.  Lever,  Hillside ; 
Winter-flowering  Begonias,  Mr.  F.  Townsend,  Warfleld 
Hall,  and  Mr.  W.  J.  Townaend,  Sandhurst  Lodge.  New 
members  have  been  elected  at  each  meeting. 

The  fortnightly  meeting  of  the  above  aasociation  was 
held  on  the  12th  ult.,  Mr.  C.  Foster  presiding.  The 
subject  for  the  evening  was  "The  Story  of  Germ  Life," 
and  was  introduced  by  Mr.  H.  Coleby,  hou.  secretary  of  the 
Wargrave  Gardeners'  Asaociation.  The  subject  was  of  a 
most  instructive  character.  The  discussion  which  fol- 
lowed was  sustained  by  Messrs.  Foster,  Powell,  Tunbridge, 
Fry,  Neve,  Cox,  Sandwith,  Alexander,  Pope,  Winsor,  and 
Murrell.  There  were  two  exhibits,  viz.,  cut  blooms  of 
Polyanthus  Narcissus  Grand  Mooarque,  the  finest  variety 
of  this  claas  for  early  forcing,  staged  by  Mr.  F.  Townsend, 
Warfleld  Hall  Gardens  ;  and  eighteen  specimen  plants  of 
Pearl  Primula,  by  Mr.  J.  A.  Ball,  Shiplake  Court  Gardens. 
These  were  considered  to  be  the  finest  Primulas  ever 
placed  before  the  members  ;  they  were  entered  for  the 
association's  certificate  of  cultural  skill,  and  the  judges 
had  no  alternative  but  to  award  it. 

THE     HORTICULTURAL     CLUB. 

A  TALK  ABOUT  HYBRID  ORCHIDS. 

On  Tuesday,  the  20t<h  ult.,  the  monthly  dihner  of  this 
club  waa  unusually  well  attended,  under  the  presidency  of 
Sir  John  Llewelyn,  Bart.,  owing  to  the  presence  of  a  large 
number  of  the  chief  Orchid  specialists  in  view  of  the 
promised  exhibition  of  a  large  number  of  lantern  slides, 
illustrating  the  cult  from  the  hybrid  point  of  view,  by  Mr. 
H.  J.  Chapman,  gardener  to  Norman  Cookson,  Esq.,  of 
Wylam-ou-Tyne.  Whatever  expectations  might  have  been 
entertained  regarding  the  exblbition,  they  were  un- 
doubtedly far  and  away  surpassed  by  the  reality,  for  about 
150  splendid  photographs,  beautifully  coloured  by  hand, 
were  shown  in  rapid  succession  on  the  screen,  though  not 
ao  rapidly  but  that  the  lecturer  named  them  and  indicated 
the  various  characters  patent  in  the  hybrids  as  derived 
from  the  diverse  parental  forma  shown  in  conjunction  or 
separately.  The  photographs  in  every  case  were  wonder- 
fully aharp  and  skilfully  tinted  after  Nature,  and  were  all 


the  work  of  Mr.  Chapman  himself.  As  the  screen  was 
large  and  definition  good,  the  effect  of  a  magniflcent 
Orchid  flower  standing  out  in  brilliant  relief,  and  in  some 
cases  5  feet  or  6  feet  across,  may  be  imagined,  while 
complete  sprays  of  rare  Odontogloasums,  with  blossoms 
nearly  1  foot  across,  were  equally  striking.  II  waa  recog- 
nised on  all  hands  that  for  perfection  of  light  and  shade, 
especially  of  pure  white  or  albino  types,  the  photographs 
were  unsurpassable,  while  to  an  outsider  the  marvellous 
flowers  themselves  scarcely  excelled  the  marvellous  grip 
of  his  subject  which  the  lecturer  evinced  in  his  remarks 
on  their  names,  origin,  and  peculiarities  of  detail.  Among 
the  most  Interesting  slides  were  series  illustrating  the 
predominance  of  the  characters  of  Selenipedlum  Schllmll 
in  Its  hybrid  offspring,  that  of  Odontoglossum  harryana  In 
three  generations  when  crossed  with  0.  crispum  and  with 
O.  Pescatorei,  the  latter  cross  resulting  in  0.  Rolfeee. 
O.  Pescatorei  x  O.  crispum  yielded  0.  ardentissimum,  a 
finely  spotted  form  being  shown  in  conjunction  with  an 
absolutely  pure  white  one  derived  from  the  same  seed-pod ; 
second  and  third  generations  of  this  section  of  hybrids 
were  shown,  and  the  same  of  other  interesting  comblna* 
tions.  These  were  followed  by  a  remarkable  series  of 
seven  slides  illustrating  the  successive  developments  of  a 
grand  spike  of  O.  c.  cookaonlfe. 

The  exhibition  was  accompanied  by  the  lecturer's  sug- 
gestion, by  notes  from  those  present  on  his  exhibit,  and 
thus  emanating  as  they  did  from  our  most  recognised 
experts,  amateur  and  professional,  were  extremely  inter- 
esting. In  the  subsequent  discussion  Messrs.  Norman 
Cookson,  Gurney  Fowler,  Rolfe,  Watson,  Veltch,  Bun- 
yard,  jun.,  Druery,  and  Tbwaites  took  part,  the  difiicultles 
experienced  in  hybridising  very  diverse  species  or  even 
genera  forming  the  main  item  of  discussion.  In  this 
connexion  it  was  pointed  out  that  the  correlation  between 
the  size  of  the  pollen  grain  and  the  length  of  the  stigmatlc 
channel  to  be  traversed  to  reach  the  embryo  seeds  fre- 
quently failed  where  diverse  union  was  aimed  at,  the 
pollea  tube  consequently  falling  to  reach  Its  goal.  This 
fact,  when  recognised,  determined  the  choice  of  the  seed- 
bearer  ;  the  plant  with  the  larger  pollen  being  chosen  as 
the  fertilising  medium  to  overcome  the  difficulty,  while 
the  reciprocal  cross  would  be  In  vain.  Tne  theory  was 
broached  that  this  could  be  overcome  by  an  abundant 
supply  of  the  smaller  pollen,  but  a  knowledge  of  the 
physiological  conditiona  ruling  fertillaation  entirely 
negatived  this  view,  though  Mr.  Bunyard,  jun.,  suggested 
that  with  an  increase  in  number,  a  survival  of  the  fittest 
due  to  individual  differences  in  the  grains  might  come  in 
as  a  factor.  Mr.  Watson  made  some  humorous  remarks 
on  the  botaniata's  horror  of  hybrids  owing  to  the  difficulty 
of  ayatematisiog  their  arrangement,  while  the  amateur 
who  ignored  the  hard-and-fast  botanical  rules  laid  down 
by  systemattsts  but  not  by  Nature,  often  succeeded  tn 
doing  the  "  impossible,"  upon  which  the  scientist  stepped 
in  and  explained  to  him  "  how  it  was  done."  A  very 
hearty  vote  of  thanks  concluded  the  meeting. 

PANGBOURNE    AND    DISTRICT    GARDENERS' 

ASSOCIATION. 
The  first  annual  dinner  of  this  association  took  place  at 
the  New  Hall,  Pangbourne,  recently.  Mr.  Leonard  Sutton 
presided  over  a  company  of  fifty.  Mr.  Clark  proposed 
the  health  of  their  president,  Mr.  L.  Sutton.  Mr.  L. 
Sutton,  in  responding,  said  these  associations  did  a  lot  of 
good  by  enabling  gardeners  to  visit  one  another's  gardens. 
It  behoved  every  one  of  them  to  Improve  their  gardens  in 
every  possible  way,  and  useful  knowledge  was  gained  by 
these  visits.  A  most  pleasant  evening  concluded  with 
hearty  votes  of  thanks  to  the  chairman  and  aecretary 
(Mr.  T.  Fortune),  who  was  responsible  for  the  excellence 
of  the  arrangements,  which  gave  the  greatest  satisfaction 
to  all  present. 


EAST    ANGLIAN    HORTICULTURAL    CLUB. 

The  members  gathered  in  strong  force  at  the  March 
meeting  of  this  club,  held  at  the  Shirehall  Hotel,  Norwich ; 
Included  were  most  of  the  prominent  horticulturists  of  the 
district.  Mr.  Horace  J.  Wright  came  down  from  London 
and  delivered  a  most  Interesting  discourse  upon  "The 
Evolution  of  the  Sweet  Pea."  Mr.  E.  Peake,  elementary 
school  head-master,  told  the  meeting  he  was  letting  his 
boys  have  in  their  school  garden  a  limited  number  of 
seeds  to  get  the  best  results  from  wide  planting.  The 
exhibition  tables  were  well  filled,  and  in  the  floral  classes 
very  gay.  A  prominent  feature  was  the  competition  for  a 
silver  cup,  presented  by  Messrs.  Girling  for  three  sectional 
exhibitions.  The  flrst  was  for  three  pots  of  bulbous 
plants.  Here  Mr.  F.  Williams,  gardener  to  Louis  Tlllett, 
Esq.,  M.P.,  gained  most  points.  Mr.  W.  Shoesmlth, 
gardener  to  F.  W.  Harmer,  Esq.,  Cringleford,  showed  a 
fine  Cypripedium  Boxalll  and  a  bunch  of  hybrid  Helle- 
bores. Mr.  G.  Moore,  Hethersett,  sent  some  fine  late 
Apples,  and  good  Broccoli  and  Beet  were  to  be  seen  in  the 
vegetable  section. 

BROUGHTY  FERRY. 
The  usual  meeting  was  held  on  the  evening  of  Tuesday, 
the  20th  Inst.  The  chair  was  occupied  by  Mr.  William 
Grant,  Fernball,  and  there  was  an  excellent  attendance  of 
the  members  of  the  association.  A  most  Interesting  and 
able  address  on  "The  Pod-bearing  Plants  of  the  British 
Flora  "was  given  by  Mr.  Robert  Dow,  Lonforgan,  whose 
knowledge  of  the  subject  was  amply  evidenced  by  the 
lecture,  which  was  full  of  information  regarding  a  class 
of  plants  of  much  value  and  beauty.  The  lecture  was 
illustrated  by  the  exhibition  of  a  number  of  specimens  of 
the  plants,  and  by  a  well-executed  illustration  on  the 
blackboard.  Mr.  Dow  was  awarded  a  cordial  vote  of 
thanks  for  his  lecture. 
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PLANTING    THE     HOLLY. 

May  is  the  Best  Month. 
A  LTHOUGH  the  Holly  is  more  asso- 
/\  elated  with  winter  and  the  glad- 
/  \  some  season  of  Christmas  than 
/  \  the  month  of  Daffodils  and 
Tulips,  this  is  the  time  to  direct 
attention  to  its  importance  as  a  hardy  ever- 
green. We  described  its  beauty  in  the  winter 
landscape  recently,  but  again  refer  to  a 
subject  we  never  tire  of  bringing  before  our 
readers.  These  notes  have  a  special  signifi- 
cance, as  they  have  been  written  to  accom- 
pany a  coloured  plate  of  the  largest-leaved 
and  most  striking  of  all  Hollies,  Ilex  Wilsoni, 
which  is  the  greatest  advance  among  Hollies 
since  the  introduction  of  Ilex  Sheplierdii.  It 
differs  from  this  Holly  in  possessing  larger 
and  glossier  leaves,  and  the  berries  are  not 
only  large,  but  beautiful  in  their  warm  red 
colouring.  I.  Wilsoni  should  be  made  note 
of  for  planting  as  a  single  specimen  on  the 
lawn,  and  we  hope  those  who  delight  in  this 
fascinating  evergreen  will  add  it  to  their 
collections.  It  is  a  natural  hybrid,  having 
occurred  in  the  nurseries  of  Messrs.  Fisher, 
Son,  and  Sibray,  Limited,  of  Handsworth, 
Yorkshire ;  it  has  received  the  first-class 
certificate  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society. 
May  is  preferable  to  September  for  planting 
Hollies,  and  after  planting  mulch  and  give 
one  good  watering  with  gentle  syringings  on 
warm  evenings.  With  regard  to  Gold  and 
Silver  Hollies,  beginning  with  the  former, 
of  which  Aurea  marginata  is  the  type,  we 
would  say  Golden  Queen  or  Aurea  Regina 
undoubtedly  is  the  finest  and  most  effective 
variety,  either  as  a  single  specimen  on  the 
lawn  or  in  large  groups  on  the  fringe  of  the 
shrubbery.  As  a  golden  variegated  tree  it 
is  unrivalled  for  beautiful  colouring  in 
winter,  when  its  brightness  seems  to  bring 
summer  into  the  dull  months  of  the  year. 
Another  desirable  golden  variery  is  Compacta 
aurea,  or  watereriana,  which  forms  a  charming 
small  specimen  of  warm  yellow  shades.  The 
weeping  variety  of  Golden  Queen  is  very 
beautiful  on  the  lawn,  and  a  Holly  of  recent 
introduction  called  Mme.  Briot  has  foliage 
almost  as  bright  as  Golden  Queen ;  the 
growth  is  vigorous  and  the  berries  are  of  a 
brilliant  red.  The  Silver  Hollies  must  be 
grouped  together.  Ilex  argentea  and  several 
beautiful  varieties  of  creamy  colouring  fall 


into  this  section.  Argentea  marginata,  the 
old  Silver  Holly,  is  of  very  quick  growth, 
hardy,  and  has  an  abundance  of  berries ; 
Argentea  pendula  is  the  weeping  form,  and 
makes  a  cheery  specimen  on  the  lawn.  Its 
brightness  is  unsurpassed  by  any  other 
variegated  tree  of  similar  growth;  but  the 
most  striking  of  all  is  Handsworth  Silver. 
It  is  the  Holly  to  plant  on  the  fringe  of  the 
lawn,  and  if  we  were  restricted  to  one  Silver- 
leaved  Holly  our  choice  would  be  Hands- 
worth  Silver,  the  queen  of  its  race.  The 
familiar  Silver  Queen,  known  in  books  as 
Aquifolium  argentea  Regina,  is  also  a  very 
fine  broad-leaved  silver  variety,  but  does  not 
"berry"  with  the  same  freedom  as  Hands- 
worth  Silver.  Another  desirable  Silver  Holly 
is  Grandis,  but  it  is  little  known,  notwith- 
standing that  no  collection  is  complete 
without  it. 

Although  we  must  acknowledge  that  the 
nomenclature  of  the  Hollies  is  in  a  confused 
state  generally,  one  collection  may  be  trusted 
implicitly,  and  that  belongs  to  the  firm  of 
Messrs.  Fisher,  Son,  and  Sibray.  We  hope 
that  this  beautiful  native  shrub  and  its 
varieties  will  quickly  take  their  place 
in  the  home  garden,  and  adorn  it  with 
their  cheerful,  glistening  green  foliage  and 
sparkling  crimson  berries.  We  would  seek 
out  not  the  Holly  of  the  hedgerow,  but  the 
beautiful  varieties  from  it,  and  the  natural 
hybrids,  which  are  a  joy  to  see  in  the  Hands- 
worth  nursery,  in  which  they  have  had  their 
birth.  There  are  strength  of  growth,  beauty 
of  leaf  colouring,  and  profusion  of  berries  in 
these  hybrids  that  are  not  seen  in  the 
commoner  forms  of  the  native  tree,  and  the 
planter  of  park  and  home  woodland  should 
not  forget  these  in  any  future  planting 
schemes  where  Hollies  are  desired.  We  would 
sweep  away  much  of  the  tree  and  shrub 
growth  in  crowded  shrubberies,  and  substi- 
tute bold  groups  of  our  native  Box,  Yew,  and 
Holly.  Laurel  and  Privet  dominate  where 
there  should  be  seen  the  cheerful  glint  of  the 
Holly  leaf  or  the  warm  gold  and  silver  of  the 
best  variegated  varieties,  which  are  a  great 
attraction  during  winter,  when  the  deciduous 
trees  and  shrubs  are  leafless.  But  Hollies 
must  be  kept  by  themselves ;  that  is,  not 
spoiled  by  neighbouring  things  of  perhaps 
quicker  and  more  rampant  growth.  The  best 
twelve  Hollies  are  Shepherdii,  Platyphylla, 
Wilsoni,    Golden     Queen,     Silver     Queen, 


Handsworth  New  Silver,  Compacta  aurea, 
Camelliaefolia,  Hendersonii,  Handsworthen- 
sis,  Madeirensis,  and  Argentea  marginata.  All 
or  any  one  of  these  will  give  satisfaction. 


A    NATIONAL    HARDY 
PLANT     SOCIETY. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  a  strong,  well- 
organised  society  devoted  entirely  to  the 
interests  of  hardy  plants  would  find  ample 
scope  for  the  exercise  of  its  energy.  Such 
a  society,  moreover,  should,  and  doubtless 
would  when  fairly  afoot,  accomplish  much 
that  would  make  for  the  advancement  of  the 
increasingly  popular  herbaceous,  alpine,  and 
kindred  plants  that  are  included  under  the 
general  heading  of  "hardy  perennials." 
Nevertheless,  for  some  reason  difiicult  to 
explain,  the  efforts  that  have  thus  far  been 
made  with  a  view  to  organising  such  a  society 
have  met  with  scanty  sympathy  or  support. 
Some  months  ago  a  correspondent  appealed 
through  our  columns  for  expressions  of 
opinion  and  views  held  by  our  readers  regard- 
ing the  matter,  but  the  response  was  not 
what  might  have  been  anticipated.  Must 
this  apparent  apathy  towards  the  proposed 
organisation  be  accepted  as  evidence  that 
such  a  society  is  deemed  unnecessary  or  un- 
desirable %    We  trust  not. 

To  our  mind  there  is  ample  room  and, 
indeed,  much  need  for,  a  National  Hardy 
Plant  Society.  True,  the  number  of  societies 
that  claim,  more  or  less,  the  sympathy  and 
support  of  devotees  to  horticulture  is  large, 
and  it  must  be  admitted  that  to  add  unduly 
to  their  number  is  to  be  guarded  against,  but 
we  believe  that  there  is  a  work  to  be  done  in 
the  interests  of  hardy  plants  that  can  only 
be  fully  accomplished  by  a  society  specially 
organised  for  that  purpose ;  a  society 
sufficiently  strong  and  influential  to  merit 
the  title  of  "The  National  Hardy  Plant 
Society." 

We  have  not  the  slightest  desire  to  disparage 
the  work  of  local  or  specialist  societies.  We 
are  well  acquainted  with  the  value  of  such 
work,  but  some  things  there  are  that  cannot 
be  done  except  by  a  society  that  is  through- 
out the  land  recognised  as  the  governing  body. 
The  affiliation  of  all  local  societies  and 
specialist  societies  with  the  "National"  would 
be  highly  desirable  and  mutually  beneficial. 
Evidence  of  the  good  work  accomplished  by 
national  societies  in  other  phases  of  horti- 
culture is  abundant.  Take,  for  instance,  the 
National  Rose  Society  and  the  National 
Chrysanthemum  Society.  Who  shall  say  by 
how  much  the  Rose  and  the  Chrysanthemum 
owe  their  present  exalted  positions  in  the 
realm  of  horticulture  to  the  good  offices  of 
their  respective  societies?    It  is  a  reasonable 
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prophecy  to  assert  that  what  these  societies 
have  accomplished  for  their  charges  a 
National  Hardy  Plant  Society  would  do  for 
hardy  plants.  We  are  not  blind  to  the 
obstacles  in  the  way.  The  very  magnitude  of 
the  work  that  awaits  the  society  is  calculated 
to  delay  its  birth,  and  we  are  inclined  to  the 
opinion  expressed  by  Mr.  S.  Arnott  in  his 
recent  letter,  that  the  chief  reason  the  society 
is  not  already  in  existence  is  that  no  one  has 
been  forthcoming  who  could  and  would  under- 
take the  onerous  duties  of  secretaryship.  To 
those  who  have  the  formation  of  the  society 
at  heart  we  would  say :  "  Seek  diligently  for  a 
good  man  as  secretary."  We  refuse  to  believe 
that  among  the  great  army  of  enthusiastic 
hardy  plantsmen  in  our  land,  there  can 
no  one  be  found  who  is  able,  and  whose  devo- 
tion to  hardy  plants  will  make  him  willing 
to  take  up  the  secretarial  reins  of  a  National 
Hardy  Plant  Society.  Once  well  established, 
the  society  would  speedily  take  rank  among 
the  foremost  and  most  important  societies 
connected  with  horticulture. 


PRIZES     FOR     GARDENERS. 
APRIL. 


THE   EDITOR'S   TABLE. 

Tree  PiEONY  Flowers. 
Mr.  F.  0.  Puddle,  The  Gardens,  Scampston 
Hall,  RillingtoD,  Yorks,  sends  fluwers  of  a  white 
and  also  of  a  scarlet  Tree  Paeony.  They  were 
plants,  of  course,  grown  in  pots,  and,  as  our 
correspondent  says,  are  a  welcome  addition  to 
greenhouse  plants  at  this  season. 


Many  Interesting  Spring  Flowers. 

Sir  Charles  Wolseley  sends  from  Wolseley, 
Stafford,  the  following  pretty  things  now  in 
flower  on  his  rock  and  wall  garden  : 

Adonis  vemalis. — This  is  not  much  of  a  bloom 
now,  as  it  is  just  going  off,  but  it  has  been  very 
fine  on  the  top  of  the  rock  garden.  It  has  been 
in  flower  since  Jmuary  27. 

Anemone  Pulsatilla  (ihe  Pasque-flower). — Just 
out  at  bottom  of  rockwork. 

l7-is  rtlictdata. — The  bulbs  have  flowered  excel- 
lently on  a  bed  at  the  top  of  the  wall, 

Soldanella  montana  — This  has  flowered  splen- 
didly this  year  on  rockwork.  It  has  been  in 
bloom  since  February  15,  with  a  bit  of  glass  over 
to  protect  the  blooms  from  rough  weather.  [The 
Soldanella  is  an  exquisite  flower. — Ed  ] 

Saxifraga  apiculata  and  iS.  Salomoni. — Both 
these  are  flowering  well  on  rockwork  lacing  full 
south. 

Primula  denticidata  alba  — This  is  only  just 
beginning  to  bloom,  but  promises  well,  at  the 
boctom  of  rockwork,  and  also  at  bottom  of  wall. 

Primula  purpurea. — This  is  very  like  Primula 
denticulaca,  but  it  flowers  much  earlier  and  lasts 
longer  in  bloom.  Ic  has  been  in  bloom  since 
February  4,  and  generally  goes  on  till  the  end  of 
April.  M  jreover,  ic  is  planted  un  the  highest  and 
driest  pirc  of  the  rook  garden  facing  full  south. 

Erica  camea.  — This  has  been  flowering  grandly 
on  rocky  bed.     [Very  beautiful. — En. J 

Erica  mediterranea  hybrida. —Tbw  is  pretty, 
but  the  bright  colour  of  E   carnea  eclipses  it. 

Narcissus  cyclamineus. — On  rockwork  among 
other  plants  this  gives  a  bright  effect  early  in 
the  year. 

ISaxifraga  oppositifolia. — This  does  splendidly 
on  a  bit  of  roukwork  facing  full  south.  I  had 
some  trouble  to  get  it  to  bloom  well  at  first,  but 
the  last  three  years  it  has  been  one  mass  of 
bloom. 


Narcissi  from  a  Town  Garden. 
"  W."  sends  blooms  of  the  handsome  trumpet 
Daff.dil    Mme.   Plemp,    incomparabilis    Bcauiy, 
i.  Soella,  Sir  Watkin,  and  others  which  are  now 
beautiful  in  a  small  gaiden. 


STEIWBERRIES    OUT    OF    DOORS 
IN    SUMMER    AND    AUTUMN. 

A  First  Prize  of  FOUR  GUINEAS, 

A  Second  Prize   of  TWO   GUINEAS, 

A  Third  Prize  of  ONE  GUINEA, 

And  a  Fourth  Prize  of  HALF-A-GUINEA 

are  offered  for  the   best   essays   ujjon  "  How 

to   Provide  a  Crop  of  Stratvberries  Out   of 

Doors  during  Smnmer  and  Autumn  without 

the  Aid  of  Glass." 

The  essay  (limited  to  1,500  words)  must  be 
written  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only,  and  be 
enclosed  in  an  envelope  marked  "Competition," 
addressed  to  "The  Editor  of  The  Garden.  20, 
Tavistock  Street,  Covent  Garden,  London,  W,C." 
The  answers  must  reach  this  office  not  later  than 
April  30.  Both  amateur  and  professional  gar- 
deners miy  compete,  but  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
those  who  contribute  regularly  to  the  pages  of 
The  Garden  will  not  do  so.  The  name  and 
address  of  the  competitor  must  be  written  upon 
the  MS  ,  and  not  upon  a  separate  piece  of  paper. 
The  Editor  cannot  undertake  to  return  the  MSS. 
of  unsuccessful  competitors. 


NOTES   OF    THE   WEEK. 


FORTHCOMING    EVENTS. 

April  17.  —  Royal  Horticultural  Society's 
Meeting  (Auricula  and  Primula  Show). 

April  25. — Midland  Diffodil  Show  at  Birming- 
ham Bitanic  Gardens  (two  days)  ;  Darlington 
Spring  Fiower  Show. 

May  1 .  — Roy  al  Horticultural  Society's  Meeting. 

May  5. — Special  Show  of  Seedling  Auriculas, 
Birmingham  Botanic  Gardens. 


THE   LATE   DR.    LIONEL   SMITH   BBALB. 

The  late  Dr.  Beale.— The  death  of  Dr. 

Beale,  emiueul  scieniist  and  physician  and 
HnthusiaBtic  gardener,  which  took  place  on  the 
28ch  ult. ,  was  recorded  in  The  Garden  last 
week.  Every  corner  of  his  beautiful  garden  at 
Caenswood,    Weybridge,     was     arranged     with 


thought,  and  the  great  success  with  which  he 
grew  exotic  plants  in  the  open  gave  evidence  of 
the  skill  and  patience  he  brought  to  bear.  In 
The  Garden  for  January  14,  1905,  we  published 
an  illustration  of  a  magnificent  hardy  Palm  in 
Dr.  Beale's  garden. 

Prizes    for    Nature    study.  —  The 

Chester  Society  of  Natural  Science,  Literature, 
and  Art,  founded  by  Charles  Kingsley  in  1871, 
is  offering  Kingsley  memorial  prizes  and  certifi- 
cates for  Nature  study  to  boys  and  girls  residing 
in  Cheshire  and  North  Wales.  The  prizes  are 
offered,  for  example,  for  the  best  description, 
accompanied  by  drawings  and  dried  specimens, 
of  the  entire  plants  and  dissected  flowers  of  the 
Buttercup  and  Daisy  ;  for  the  best  account  of 
the  plants  growing  upon  the  city  walls  ;  for  a 
collection  of  seeds  and  fruits  illustrating  dis- 
persal in  Nature,  &c.  All  the  work  must  be  done 
by  the  competitors  themselves,  who  must  be 
under  seventeen  years  of  age,  and  shnuld  reach  the 
hon.  secretaries,  G.  P.  Miln  and  W.  F.  J. 
Shepheard,  Grosvenor  Museum,  Chester,  on  or 
before  September  1. 

FoPthcomingr  shows.  — The  Chester 
Paxton  Society's  annual  exhibition  of  fruits  and 
Chrysanthemums  will  be  held  in  the  Town  Hall, 
Chester,  on  Wednesday  and  Thursday,  Novem- 
ber 14  and  15,  Mr.  G.  P.  Miln,  Grosvenor 
Museum,  is  the  hon.  secretary.  The  Sonthend- 
on-Sea  and  District  Horticultural  S  iciety  will 
hold  their  summer  show  on  July  10  and  11,  and 
the  Chrysanthemum  show  on  November  6  and  7. 
Messrs.  Foster  and  Watts,  llford  House,  London 
Road,  are  the  hon.  secretaries.  The  Ancient 
S'ciety  of  York  Florists  offers  prizes  exceeding 
£400  in  value  in  the  schedule  for  1906.  The 
shows  are  on  April  11,  May  23,  July  18, 
Spptember  13  and  14  (Dihlia  show),  and 
November  14,  15,  and  ICi  (Chrysanthemum  show). 
The  secretary  is  Mr,  G.  F.  W.  Oman,  38,  Peter- 
gate,  York.  The  twentieth  exhibition  of  the 
Bolton  Horticultural  and  Chrysanthemum  Society 
will  be  held  on  November  16  and  17.  Mr.  George 
Corbett,  Heaton  Grange  Gardens,  Bolton,  is  the 
secretary. 

The  tree-buteheP,  —  It  is  generally 
appropriate  on  the  approach  of  spring  to  utter  a 
note  of  warning  concerning  the  trimming  of  trees. 
More  or  less  pruning  or  other  care  is  necessary 
every  year,  either  to  promote  health  and  vigour, 
remove  dead  wood,  or  to  induce  desirable  changes 
in  form  or  growth  ;  but  such  work  should  never 
be  done  except  by  expert  tree  men.  As  has  been 
often  said  in  these  columns,  every  kind  of  tree 
must  be  treated  in  accordance  with  the  needs  of 
the  particular  kind  ;  the  Elms  have  their 
peculiarities,  the  Oaks  theirs,  and  so  on  ;  and 
only  men  with  a  thorough  knowledge  of  these 
conditions  should  ever  be  permitted  to  prune  a 
tree.  In  all  communities,  where  it  is  possible, 
such  work  should  be  done  under  the  direction  of 
a  city  forester  or  a  competent  nurseryman.  The 
latter  might  be  employed  by  the  local  city 
improvement  association, audit  would  pay, — Park 
and  Cemetery,  Chicago. 

The  AVild  Fauna  and  Flora  of 
the  Royal  Gardens,  Kew.— The  pub- 
lication of  this  remarkably  inieresiiog  book  has 
long  been  delayed  by  unavoidable  circumstances. 
It  has  now  been  issued  as  an  additional  series  of 
the  Kew  Bulletin.  In  a  preface  the  late  director. 
Sir  W.  T.  Tniselton-Dyer,  remarks  that  "  the  area 
of  the  gardens  as  tbey  at  present  exist  is  some- 
thing under  half  a  square  mile.  It  appears  to 
me  that  it  is  of  considerable  interest  to  show  what 
a  vast  number  of  forms  of  life  of  the  most  varied 
kind  may  exist  together  on  what  is  relatively  a 
microscopic  speck  of  the  earth's  surface.  The 
publication  of  this  work  may  encourage 
working  naturalists  to  correct  errors  and  to 
accomplish,  as  perhaps  has  never  been  done 
yet,  a  complete  census  of  every  form  of  life 
occurring  spontaneously  in  a  small  but  well- 
defined  area." 
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Childpen's  flower  show.— The  sixth 
annual  show  ot  spring  flowers  grown  by  the 
scholars  attending  the  Nelson  Street  School, 
Norwich,  was  held  recently.  The  head-master 
in  a  short  address  said  that  they  found  the 
competition  an  excellent  supplement  to  the 
school  work.  The  judge,  Mr.  T.  B.  Field,  in 
congratulating  the  scholars  on  the  rapid  progress 
they  had  made,  said  that  the  present  was  a 
record  year, 

Foup  Oaks  and  Sutton  Coldfield 
School  of  Gardening.— The  object  of 
this  school  for  ladies,  girls,  and  children  la  to 
give  such  theoretical  and  practical  instruction 
that  gardening  may  be  pursued  with  intelligence 
as  a  private  interest,  to  lead  on  to  the  various 
branches  of  professional  gardening  as  a  suitable 
occupation  for  women.  The  garden  is  situated 
on  the  Lichfield  Road,  Mere  Green,  five  minutes' 
walk  from  Four  Oaks  Station. 

"  Barly  -  flowering-  Chrysanthe- 
mums."— In  view  of  the  increasing  interest  in 
early-flowering  Chrysanthemums,  the  National 
Chrysanthemum  Society  held  a  conference  in 
October  last,  at  which  numerous  papers  bearing 
on  different  branches  of  this  subject  were  read. 
These  are  now  published  in  book  form,  Mr.  C.  H. 
Curtis,  who  acted  as  hon.  secretary  of  the  con- 
ference committee,  having  undertaken  the  duties 
of  editor.  The  book  consists  of  thirty  pages,  and 
may  be  said  to  contain  practically  all  that  can 
be  said  about  the  popular  early-flowering  Chry- 
santhemum. It  should  be  read  by  all  interested. 
It  may  be  had  for  7d.  post  free  by  non-members 
from  Mr.  G.  Dean,  8,  Avouwick  Road,  Heston, 
Hounslow. 

Vegretables  at  the  Shrewsbury 
show. — The  Shropshire  Horticultural  Society 
seem  determined  that  their  great  annual  exhi- 
bition at  Shrewsbury,  to  be  held  in  August  next, 
shall  remain  the  premier  vegetable  display  of  the 
kingdom.  Through  liberal  trade  oSera  and  from 
its  own  funds  the  society  presents  in  the  vegetable 
department  alone  some  seventy  classes,  and  in 
round  figures  the  huge  sum  of  £130  in  prizes, 
besides  other  valuable  articles.  What  wonder  if 
with  such  attractions  all  vegetable  growers  of 
pretensions  aspire  to  win  at  Shrewsbury  !  No 
such  display  of  vegetables  is  to  be  seen  any- 
where else  in  Great  Britain.  Even  cottagers 
have  a  chance  of  winning  some  160  prizes 
dispersed  over  thirty  classes.  In  the  trade 
classes,  which  invariably  bring  the  champion 
exhibitors  of  vegetables  into  competition,  the 
great  seed  firms  again  offer  valuable  prizes. 
While  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  old 
and  experienced  vegetable  growers  will  again 
enter,  it  is  evident  that  all  cannot  compete  in 
all  the  trade  classes ;  hence  it  is  hoped  that  fresh 
growers  may  be  induced  to  exhibit.  Could 
someone  another  year  be  induced  to  create  a 
class  for  a  collection  of  six  kinds,  open  only  to 
those  who  had  never  previously  competed  at 
Shrewsbury,  fresh  competitors  might  then  be 
found. — D. 


ROSES    IN    AN    IRISH 
GARDEN. 

Thb  accompanying  illustration  shows  part  of  a 
garden  about  two  miles  out  of  Londonderry.  It 
is  situated  on  a  slope  facing  rather  more  east  than 
south,  and  was  made  about  nine  years  ago.  At 
the  time  the  garden  was  made  it  was  decided  to 
make  the  Rose  beds  on  the  lower  part  of  the 
slope,  for  two  reasons — in  order  that  they  might 
be  sheltered  as  much  as  possible  from  the  pre- 
vailing strong  winds  which  blow  from  the  west 
and  north-west,  and  that  they  might  add  a  pretty 
foreground  to  a  beautiful  view  from  the  front  of 
the  house.  Shrubs  are  also  planted  on  each  side 
to  act  as  a  protection  from  the  wind,  though  not 
near  enoiigh  to  prevent  a  free  circulation  of  air. 
The  trees,  about  200  in  number,  are  all  dwarfs. 


and  were  bought  from  a  grower  in  the  North  of 
Ireland,  it  being  thought  best  to  get  trees  which 
were  acclimatised,  owing  to  the  climate  here 
being  so  different  from  that  of  the  South  of 
England.  The  rainfall  is  much  heavier,  averaging 
about  44  inches,  though  last  year  was  compara- 
tively dry,  the  fall  only  amounting  to  .37  "81  inches. 
The  heat  in  the  summer  is  also  much  less  than  in 
the  South  of  England,  hence  the  season  is  later, 
and  although  the  trees  are  pruned  about  the  same 
time  as  in  the  South  of  England,  the  best  show 
of  blooms  does  not  come  on  till  the  second  week 
in  July.  The  beds  were,  of  course,  properly  pre- 
pared for  Roses  from  the  beginning,  and  to  this 
and  the  fact  of  its  being  virgin  soil  are  to  be 
attributed  the  magnificent  blooms  which  some  of 
the  pink  varieties  produce. 

In  the  two  beds  shown  in  the  illustration  there 
are  about  200  trees,  and  as  they  run  along  the 
foot  of  the  lawn  just  in  front  of  the  house,  about 
30  yards  away,  you  may  imagine  what  a  lovely 
outlook  there  is  in  the  summer  months.  Some 
varieties  suffer  from  mildew  very  badly  in  the 
autumn,  those  worst  affected  being  Margaret 
Dickson  and  Her  Majesty.     The  climate  is  too 


KOSES   IN   A   GARDEN   IN    IRELAND. 

(The  plant  in  the  foreground  on  the  left  is  White 
Baro^iess.) 

wet  for  most  of  the  Teas  to  do  any  good  out  of 
doors,  as  the  buds  get  sodden  and  rot  off,  but 
L'ld^al,  Mme.  Hoste,  and  Mme.  Falcot  do  pretty 
well.  Some  of  the  Hybrid  Teas  do  better  than 
anything  else  ;  nothing  could  equal  the  magnifi- 
cent blooms  and  strength  of  growth  of  Caroline 
Testout,  Viscountess  Folkestone,  and  Grace 
Darling.  La  France  and  Mme.  Abel  Chatenay 
do  very  well,  too,  when  the  season  is  not  very 
wet.  Of  the  Hybrid  Perpetual  varieties,  Mrs. 
R.  G.  Sharman  Crawford,  Prince  Camille  de 
Rohan,  Suzanne  Marie  Rodocanachi,  Captain 
Hayward,  and  Frau  Karl  Druschki  are  the  best, 
though  the  darker  colours  do  not  usually  flower 
so  well  and  freely  as  the  pale  pink  varieties.  The 
buds  of  a  good  many  of  the  dark  red  varieties 
throw  up  the  green  centre,  and  the  petals  crinkle 
up  without  opening,  or  else  the  buds  become  very 
shiny,  as  if  they  were  covered  with  a  coating  of 
gum,  and  do  not  open  at  all.  After  being  like 
this  for  some  time,  they  rot  at  the  root  of  the 
bud  and  fall  off.  Abel  Carri^re  is  the  worst 
example  of  this,  and  as  there  was  only  one  good 
bloom  off  two  trees  in  five  years  they  were  thrown 


out.  The  garden  proved  so  successful  in  .July, 
1903,  that  it  had  the  honour  of  supplying  the 
Roses  to  decorate  the  retiring-room  of  Her 
Majesty  the  Queen  when  the  King  and  Queen 
were  in  Londonderry.  .Joseph  H.  Welch. 

Dunruadh,  Londonderry. 
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RENOVATING    OLD    VINES. 

IT  is  sometimes  impossible  for  a  gardener  to 
pull  up  old  Vines  and  replant  his  vineries, 
that  from  neglect  or  other  causes  fail  to 
produce  satisfactory  crops,  with  young 
canes.  That  something  must  be  done  to 
improve  matters  is  evident.  From 
considerable  experience  with  this  work  of 
rejuvenation  I  will  as  briefly  as  possible 
explain  the  method.  Many  years  ago,  on  taking 
charge  of  a  garden  in  the  South  ot  Scotland,  I 
found  two  vineries  in  what  can  only  be  described 
as  a  deplorable  condition.  The  Vines  were 
planted  inside,  but  the  border  in  which  they  were 
growing  was  only  18  inches  wide.  As  the  hot- 
water  pipes  were  sunk  considerably  below  the 
level  of  tnis  bed,  it  was  impossible  to  do  much 
to  improve  matters  there.  I  then  turned  my 
attention  to  the  outside  border.  On  making  a 
careful  examination  of  this  I  found  that  there 
was  not  a  live  root  to  be  found  nearer  tho  surface 
than  12  inches  or  so.  On  enquiry  I  foUnd  that 
my  predecessor  had  annually  given  the  border  a 
coating  of  stable  manure,  which  had  never  been 
removed.  No  wonder  the  poor  roots  refused  to 
come  near  the  surface.  I  next  procured  a  plenti- 
ful supply  of  good  turfy  loam  which  had  been 
stacked  for  some  time.  I  also  procured  a  quantity 
of  old  mortar,  bone-meal,  and  some  of  Thomson's 
Vine  Manure. 

I  started  at  one  end  of  the  border  and  took  out 
a  trench  about  6  feet  wide,  using  a  digging  fork 
for  this  purpose.  I  carefully  removed  the  soil 
till  I  came  to  live  roots.  All  rotten  and  diseased 
roots  I  carefully  removed,  but  those  at  all  healthy 
I  followed  as  far  out  as  possible.  Having  got 
hold  of  as  many  of  these  live  roots  as  I  could 
find,  I  put  down  a  good  layer  of  fresh  soil, 
arrangeQ  the  roots  carefully  on  this,  and,  with  a 
sharp  knife,  made  a  cut  in  each  of  them,  about 
every  foot  or  so  of  their  length.  I  then  placed  a 
handful  of  sharp  sand  round  each  cut  part,  and 
proceeded  to  fill  in  the  fresh  soil.  As  the  work  of 
tilling  in  proceeded  I  gave  good  dressings  of  the 
old  mortar,  bone-meal,  and  Thomson's  manure. 
This  is  a  much  quicker  method  than  mixing  the 
ingredients  beforehand,  and  if  carefully  done  the 
mixing  is  quite  as  satisfactory.  Finally,  about 
3  inches  of  the  best  of  the  old  soil  was  spread  on 
the  top  ;  I  gave  no  farmyard  manure  at  the  time. 
This  work  was  performed  in  February  (but 
could  be  done  later),  and  the  Vines  were  started 
gently  about  the  same  time.  Even  the  first 
season  there  was  a  slight  improvement,  while  the 
following  year  no  one  would  have  believed  the 
fruit  to  have  been  cut  from  these  old  apparently 
worn-out  Vines.  Four  years  after  the  work  was 
finished  I  took  the  first  prize  for  Black  Hamburgh 
Grapes  at  the  Edinburgh  autumn  show. 

My  annual  treatment  after  renewing  the  border 
may  be  of  interest.  About  the  end  of  October 
I  covered  the  border  with  about  9  inches  of  stable 
litter  ;  this  was  removed  in  March  if  the  weather 
was  suitable,  and  the  border  pointed  over  with  a 
fork,  at  the  same  time  giving  a  dressing  of 
Thomson's  manure.  Another  dressing  of  this 
manure  was  given  after  the  Grapes  were  thinned, 
and  that  this  was  the  proper  treatment  the 
crops  amply  proved.  The  Vines  were  forty 
years  old  or  more.  I  renewed  the  Vine  rods  by 
taking  up  fresh  canes  from  as  near  the  base  as 
they  could  be  had.  The  varieties  were  Black 
Hamburgh,  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  and  Mrs. 
Pincb's  Black  Muscat.  I  have  at  various  times 
seen  other  houses  of  Vines  treated  in  the  same 
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manner  with  equal  Buccess.  The  case  I  have  ex- 
plained, however,  was  the  most  unpromieing  to 
set  about,  and  the  result  proves  that  even  the 
very  worst  cases  are  not  hopeless. 

Prestcm,  Linlithgow.  C.  BLArR. 

HARDY  FRUIT-GROWING. 
I  HAVE  often  read  in  The  Garden  hints  on  hardy 
fruit-growing,  and  I  thought  I  should  like  to 
give  your  readers  some  results  of  Apple-growing 
here.  We  grow  over  eighty  sorts  as  standards, 
espaliers,  pyramids,  and  trained  on  walls.  Our 
crop  last  season  (not  a  full  one)  was  106  bushels  ; 
we  began  gathering  on  July  30,  and  finished  on 
October  24.  The  soil  is  a  fairly  good  loam,  clay 
subsoil,  and  a  northern  aspect.  The  Apple  store 
is  frost-proof  and  fitted  with  open  batten  ehelvts, 
on  which  sheets  of  paper  are  laid  to  prevent  the 
fruit  bruising  and  to  keep  it  clean.  We  can  main- 
tain an  equable  temperature  of  from  35°  to  45°. 
We  are  scarcely  ever  without  Apples,  either  for 
cooking  or  for  dessert.  There  are  now  thirty 
named  sorts  in  the  store,  most  of  the  trees  of 
which  have  been  planted  within  the  last  nine 
years.  I  am  sending  you  a  few  fruits  as  a  sample. 
Lane's  Prince  Albert  is  a  vigorous  grower  either 
as  a  standard  or  a  pyramid,  fruits  early,  and 
produces  large,  clean  fruit  which  will  keep  firm 
till  May.  Lord  Darby  is  a  large  culinary  fruit, 
cooks  well,  and  is  a  certain  cropper.  Lemon 
Pippin  has  proved  one  of  the  heaviest-bearing 
varieties  grown,  and  is  best  as  a  standard  ;  the 
fruit  keeps  till  May.     Lord  Burghley  is  a  good 


acquisition  to  our  late  dessert  fruits,  and  is  of 
excellent  flavour.  King  Harry  is  a  medium-sized 
late  yellow  dessert  Apple,  very  crisp  and  sweet ; 
not  a  heavy  cropper.  Cockle's  Pippin  is  a  sweet, 
conical-shaped  fruit,  a  good  bearer,  but  some- 
what slow  in  growth.  Beauty  of  Kent  is  a  large 
striped  fruit  suitable  for  cooking  or  dessert,  a 
vigorous  grower,  and  keeps  till  April.  Bramley's 
Seedling  is  one  of  the  largest  and  best  culinary 
Apples  grown,  a  strong  grower,  and  good  cropper. 
M^re  de  Menage  is  a  very  free  grower,  but  shy  in 
bearing  at  first ;  it  produces  very  fine,  high- 
coloured  fruit,  which  keeps  till  April.  Bau- 
mann's  Red  Reinette  is  a  very  heavy  cropper  and 
a  brilliant  red  in  colour,  brisk  flavour,  and  keep? 
till  May.  Warner's  King  is  a  good  standard 
variety,  producing  large,  mellow  culinary  fruits, 
which  are  much  in  demand.  Golden  Noble  is  a 
very  handsome  fruit,  firm,  and  keeps  well 
Beauty  of  Stoke  is  a  good  grower  and  cropper, 
producing  fine  conical  fruits  either  on  standards 
or  espaliers.  Tower  of  Glamis  is  one  of  the  best 
old  varieties  ;  it  crops  and  keeps  well.  Calville 
Boisbunel  is  a  good  late  dessert  fruit,  highly 
coloured,  and  in  use  till  April.  Adam's  Pear- 
main  is  a  very  useful  late  dessert  fruit  of  good 
flavour,  but  the  tree  is  not  very  vigorous. 
Littlecote,  Hungerford.  J.  Reynolds, 

AN  APPLE  TO  RIVAL  RIBSTON 

PIPPIN. 
Mr.  Baylor  Hartland  sends  from   Ard  Cain, 
Cork,  fruits  from  a  large  tree  growing   in  his 


nursery,  with  the  following  note  ;  "  The  tree  has 
been  planted  nearly  twenty  years,  and  we  had 
to  prop  it  up  this  year,  its  spreading  branches 
carrying  a  crop  of  fiuit  equal  in  size  to  those 
sent.  I  have  sent  fruits  to  the  best  experts  in 
England,  and  not  two  send  me  its  proper  name. 
From  experience  of  years  I  guess  what  it  is  by 
John  Scott's  description.  Will  you  kindly  give 
me  your  opinion  ?  It  keeps  without  shrivelling 
until  May  or  .Jane,  and  kindly  notice  how  few 
pips  there  are  within,  how  solid  it  is,  and  what  a 
rich  flavour  of  the  Ribston.  It  never  cankers 
like  Cjx's  Orange,  the  Sturmer  Pippin,  and  the 
Ribston.  I  should  place  it,  from  a  planting  here 
of  160  sorts,  as  the  best  we  have.  I  suppose 
the  tree  this  year  carried  1.000  fruits.  Our 
Daffodils  are  all  above  ground,  Cervantesi,  similar 
to  that  I  send,  leading  the  van  and  in  full  bud, 
likewise  the  early  Poet's  variety,  viz.,  priecox 
grandiflora.  The  Lenten  Roses  are  very  beautiful 
also." 

[The  fruit  sent  was  undoubtedly  the  variety 
Belle  Bonne.  It  is  a  good  sort,  the  flesh  firm,  juicy, 
well  flavoured,  and  the  tree  crops  freely. — Ed.]. 
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ROSE   CLIMBING   FRAU  KARL 


T 


DRUSCHKI. 
r  1  ">  HE  Rose  Frau  Karl  Druscfiki,  one  of 
the  best  white  Roses,  is  so  well 
known  that  when  a  climbing  form 
was  exhibited  at  a  recent  meeting 
of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society 
it  occasioned  a  good  deal  of 
interest.  The  blooms  are  very  similar  to 
those  of  the  ordinary  form,  except  that  they 
are  hardly  so  large.  The  buds,  too,  are  tinged 
with  pronounced  pink,  which  fades  to  white 
as  they  open.  In  the  bud  state,  however, 
the  pink  tint  is  very  decided.  It  is  yet  too 
early  to  say  whether  Climbing  Frau  Karl 
Druschki  will  prove  of  value  as  a  garden 
Hose,  but  the  plant  shown  by  Messrs. 
Lawrenson  and  Son,  Egglescliffe,  Yarm-on- 
Tees,  grown  in  a  pot,  earned  a  fair  number 
of  good  blooms,  and  gave  promise  of  being  a 
valuable  acquisition.  If  out  of  doors  the  climb- 
ing form  grows  with  proportionate  vigour  to 
the  dwarf  one,  it  will  certainly  be  a  strong 
grower,  and  if  one  may  judge  ot  its  flowering 
from  the  plant  shown,  there  will  be  nothing 
to  complain  ol  in  this  respect.  An  award  of 
merit  was  granted  to  this  Rose. 


n 


spray   of  the   new  climbing   rose  frau   KARL 
DRUSCHKI. 

(One-half  natural  size.  Shown  by  Messrs.  W.  Lawrenson 
and  Sons,  Egglescliffe.  lefore  the  Royal  Hmtimltural 
Society  on  the  SOth  ult.,  and  given  an  award  of  merit.) 


MILDEW  ON  ROSES. 
I  AM  sure  that  all  Rose  growers  feel  very  grateful 
to  The  Garden  for  recently  devoting  so  much 
valuable  space  to  articles  on  that  troublesome 
disease,  mildew.  It  has  certainly  been  interesting 
and  instructive  to  read  the  experieuots  of  various 
growers  living  in  different  parts  of  the  country  as 
to  which  varioties  are,  and  which  are  not,  subject 
to  mildew  with  them,  but  what  I  require  to  know 
— and  I  think  I  may  safely  add,  all  Rose  growers 
wish  to  know — is  why  does  mildew  appear  at  all? 
As  prevention  is  always  better  than  cure,  the 
question  which  naturally  suggests  itself  is,  what 
can  we  do  to  prevent  its  appearance  ?  I  think 
everyone  must  admit  that  this  is  the  most  trouble- 
some and  destructive  enemy  with  which  we  have 
to  deal  in  growing  Roses,  that  our  knowledge  of 
Its  cause  is  very  limited,  and  the  treatment  at 
present  is  not  satisfactory.  I  maintain  that  no 
authority  has  yet  been  able  to  explain  why  this 
fungoid  growth  attacks  our  Rose  trees.  True, 
some  say  that  it  is  due  to  dryness  at  the  roots  of 
the  plants,  others  to  excessive  moisture  in  the 
atmosphere,  and  many  other  equally  vague 
opinions  are  given.  I  had  the  pirasure  of  hearing 
Mr.  Cooling's  paper   on  "Autumn   Roses"  last 
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September  at  the  Royal  Horticultural  Hall.  In 
it  he  gave  an  exhaustive  list  of  the  varieties 
which  in  hia  experience  are  never  attacked  by 
mildew,  but  in  answer  to  questions  after  the 
lecture,  he  was  quite  unable  to  offer  any  sugges- 
tions why  mildew  attacked  some  varieties  and 
not  others,  nor  was  he  able  to  say  how  it  is  to  be 
prevented.  Unfortunately,  we  are  unable  to 
exclude  from  our  collections  all  those  sorts  which 
we  know  from  experience  are  liable  to  be  attacked. 
For  example,  Frau  Kirl  Druschki,  admittedly 
our  finest  white  Rose,  and  one  of  the  best  for 
garden  decoration  and  exhibition,  is  very  subject 
to  mildew.  Again,  Margaret  Djckson,  a  grand 
garden  Rose  by  reason  of  its  vigour  of  growth 
and  freedom  of  blooming,  is  with  me  one  of  the 
worst  offenders.  We  should  have  to  discard 
Caroline  Testout  from  among  the  Hybrid  Teas, 
and  the  Hon.  Edith  Gifford  from  our  Teas,  both 
excellent  Roses  in  every  other  way.  In  my  garden 
I  have  a  bed  at  one  end  of  which  are  some  plants 
of  Her  Majesty,  at  the  other  end  some  Margaret 
Dickson,  and  between  these  a  few  Ulrioh  Brunner. 
Her  Mijesty,  it  goes  without  saying,  is  always 
attacked  very  badly,  Margaret  Dickson  also,  but 
not  severely,  while  Ulrioh  Brunner  I  have  never 
known  to  sufifdr  until  last  autumn,  and  then  only 
slightly.  These  were  all  treated  alike  as  far  as 
feeding  was  concerned,  and  they  were  growing  in 
the  same  soil.  These  facts  to  my  mind  dismiss 
the  question  of  feeding  and  of  soil  as  factors  in 
the  causation  of  mildew.  The  late  Mr.  Foster- 
Melliar,  in  his  excellent  work  "  The  Book  of  the 
Rose,"  says  mildew  is  most  likely  to  appear  in 
shut-in  gardens  where  there  is  not  a  free  circu- 
lation of  air,  because  the  spores  of  the  fungus  are 
thus  allowed  to  settle  on  the  leaves  of  the  trees, 
there  being  not  enough  air  to  blow  them  away. 
Last  summer  was  remarkable  here  for  the  pre- 
valence of  continued  high  winds ;  in  fact,  we  had 
gales  all  through  the  Rose  season,  and  so  severe 
were  they  that  I  lost  several  standards,  the  heads 
being  blown  out,  although  they  were  firmly 
secured  to  stout  stakes,  and  I  had  many  of  my 
best  blooms  ruined. 

With  me,  1905  was  the  worst  year  I  can 
remember  for  mildew,  and  from  what  I  can  learn 
this  is  the  opinion  of  most  growers.  If  mildew 
is  spread  by  the  floating  about  in  the  air  and  the 
eventual  alighting  of  these  spores  on  the  leaves, 
why,  I  ask,  is  it  that  the  under-surface  of  the 
leaf  is  nearly  always  first  attacked,  and  not  the 
upper,  as  one  would  naturally  expect  ?  Again, 
why  was  it  so  bad  in  a  year  peculiar  for  the 
prevalence  of  high  winds  ?  It  is  also  said  that 
if  plants  are  kept  in  a  healthy  condition  mildew 
is  not  likely  to  appear.  I  take  it  for  a  Rose  tree 
to  be  in  a  healthy  condition  it  must  have  good 
cultivation  and  generous  treatment.  Her  Majesty 
requires  high  cultivation  to  be  any  good,  but  this 
is  notoriously  the  worst  for  getting  mildew  I 
know,  while  Ulrich  Bruniier  can  do  well  and 
give  excellent  results  without  the  same  amount 
of  attention,  yet  rarely  suffers.  It  is  not  due  to 
constitution,  for  Teas,  as  a  class,  are  tender  and 
are  almost  mildew-proof,  the  Hon.  Edith 
Gifford,  one  of  the  most  hardy  and  vigorous, 
being  a  notable  exception.  Among  the  Hybrid 
Perpetuals  we  hardly  ever  see  Paul  Neyron  with 
mildew,  while  Mme.  Gabriel  Luizet,  equally 
hardy  and  vigorous  in  growth,  is  seldom  seen 
without  it.  There  is  a  generally-accepted  theory 
that  mildew  is  an  acutely  infectious  and  con- 
tagious disease.  In  my  opinion,  this  is  a 
much-exaggerated  idea.  As  an  instance  of  this, 
I  may  state  that  I  have  a  row  of  Giiiss  an 
Teplitz,  within  3  feet  of  which  are  growing 
another  row  of  Mme.  Fernet  -  Daoher.  The 
latter  always  gets  mildew,  but  I  have  never 
known  the  former  to  catch  it.  If  mildew  is 
as  contagious  as  is  popularly  believed,  one 
would  naturally  expect  that  the  Pernet-Duohers 
would  give  it  to  the  Giiiss  an  Teplitz,  especially 
when  their  branches  actually  touch  and  inter- 
mingle as  they  do  in  the  case  of  my  plants.  I  am, 
therefore,  led  to  think  that  the  contagions 
nature  of  njildew  is  not  so  real  as  is  generally 


position  for  mildew,  while  Paul  Neyron  and  its 
seedling,  Ulrich  Brunner,  rarely  get  the  disease. 
I  might  quote  many  more  examples  would  space 
allow.  With  regard  to  the  exciting  causes,  I  am  of 
opinion  that  variations  in  temperature  stand 
first,  for  I  have  noted  that  mildew  is  sure  to 
appear  after  we  have  a  series  of  hot  sunny  days 
followed  by  cold  nights.  If  the  National  Rose 
Society  would  attach  some  importance  to  varieties 
which  are  proof  against  mildew  when  conferring 
their  gold  medals  for  new  Roses,  they  would, 
indeed,  earn  the  everlasting  gratitude  of  us  all, 
for  by  this  means  we  would  in  time  have  a  race 
of  Roses  less  troublesome  than  at  the  present 
day.  DooGLAS  L.  Fkbeland. 

Delamere,  Snodland,  Kent. 


A  EKAUTirnL  GRBENHOnSB  FLOWBE. 
(THYRSAOANTHWa  KITTILAN8. ) 

{Shown  by  Mr    Beckett,  gardener  to  Lord  Aldenkam, 

Etstree,  Berts,  before  the  Royal  Rorticuttural 

Society  recently.    Slightly  reduced.) 

supposed.  To  my  mind  the  whole  trouble  lies 
in  some  obscure  hereditary  tendency  which 
requires  an  exciting  cause  for  its  development. 
Tnis  hereditary  taint  is  proved  by  the  suscepti- 
bility of  Rjses  belonging  to  certain  families 
being  especially  liable  to  be  attacked.  For 
example,  Frangois  Micbelon  and  its  offspring, 
Mrs.  John  Laing,  always  show  a  strong  predis- 


THE  ^GREENHOUSE. 

THYESACANTHUS    EUTILANS. 
A   MONG  the  plants  available  for   indoor 
/\  gardening    there    is    not    one    that 

/  %  would  be,  even  by  the  beginner,  con- 
/  \  founded  with  this  Thyrsacanthus, 
y  J^  that  is  when  in  flower,  for  it  owes 
its  chief  distinctive  features  to  the 
beauty  of  its  inflorescence.  To  the  cultivator 
who  endeavours  to  form  this  into  a  neat,  shapely 
plant  its  beauty  is  altogether  lost,  as  the  flowers 
are  borne  in  very  long,  drooping  racemes,  and 
are  consequently  seen  to  the  best  advantage 
on  tall  stems.  The  continued  stopping  neces- 
sary in  order  to  obtain  bushy  plants  causes 
weakened  shoots,  with  a  corresponding  poverty 
of  blossoms.  The  latter  part  of  these  remarks 
apply  not  only  to  the  Thyrsacanthus,  but  many 
other  subjects  in  the  order  Acanthacese,  to  which 
it  belongs,  such  as  Aphelandras,  Jacobioias, 
Justicias,  and  such  things.  The  object  aimed  at 
should  be  good  strong  growth,  the  main  shoot 
being  allowed  to  grow  without  pinching.  Even 
if  the  result  is  a  plant  4  feet  to  5  feet  in  height, 
it  will  be  found  that  this  is  by  no  means  too  tall 
for  the  long  racemes  pushed  out  from  the  upper 
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part.  It  is  often  treated  as  a  stove  plant,  but 
succeeds  best  in  an  intermediate  temperature. 
If  kept  too  warm  or  in  too  dry  an  atmosphere 
red  spider  is  apt  to  attack  the  thin-textured 
leaves,  and  quickly  causes  them  to  drop.  This 
Thyrsacanthus  strikes  readily  from  cuttings  of 
the  young  growing  shoots  in  early  spring,  and 
from  that  time  the  plants  should  be  kept  growing 
on  without  check.  By  no  means  a  novelty,  for 
it  was  introduced  from  Colombia  in  1851,  Thyrsa- 
canthus rutilans  is  one  of  the  fine  old  plants 
which  are  coming  more  prominently  forward 
after  many  years  of  comparative  neglect. 

H.  P. 


AMARYLLIS. 
Treatment  aetbb  Flowering. 
Some  of  the  more  common  causes  of  failure  with 
these  plants  are  growing  on  the  bulbs  without 
allowing  any  rest,  giving  too  long  a  resting 
period,  or  inattention  after  flowering.  All  plants 
require  a  period  of  rest  at  some  time  of  the  year, 
and  the  Amaryllis  is  no  exception.  At  the  same 
time,  the  total  withholding  of  water  for  a 
lengthened  period  is  a  serious  blunder,  while 
keeping  the  plants  all  the  year  in  a  warm,  moist 
temperature  is  equally  wrong.  It  is  usual,  while 
the  plants  are  in  flower,  to  remove  them  to  fairly 
cool  quarters,  so  as  to  retain  the  beauty  of  the 
blooms  as  long  as  possible.  As  soon,  therefore, 
as  the  flowers  fade,  return  to  the  warm  house 
and  afiford  the  plants  every  chance  of  making 
strong,  healthy  growth.  It  is  a  good  plan  at 
this  period  to  remove  all  young  bulbs  and  to  give 
a  top-dressing  of  rich  soil.  Any  that  may 
require  bigger  pots  should  have  a  moderate  shift 
only,  as  the  Amaryllis  dislikes  a  large  pot.  I 
grow  most  of  mine  in  5-inch  pots,  and  use  nothing 
larger  than  a  6-inch  one.  After  the  plants  have 
exhausted  the  fresh  soil,  give  weak  applications 
of  liquid  manure  made  from  sheep  or  cow  manure 
at  least  twice  a  week.  Vary  this  by  occasional 
doses  of  lehthemic  Guano  in  a  liquid  state ;  a 
heaped  tableepoonful  to  the  gallon  of  water. 

By  the  end  of  June  most  of  the  plants  will 
have  completed  their  growth.  Then  is  the  time 
to  remove  them  to  a  sunny  greenhouse.     Place 


so  that  the  bulbs  may  receive 
all  the  sun  possible,  and 
water  carefully.  When  the 
leaves  begin  to  turn  yellow, 
afford  only  enough  water  to 
keep  them  from  flagging. 
On  no  account  allow  them  to 
get  dust-dry  for  any  length 
of  time,  or  the  result  will  be 
the  loss  of  all  the  roots.  In 
my  opinion,  the  most  im- 
portant point  in  the  whole 
matter  is  never  to  allow  the 
roots  to  die.  By  wintering 
in  not  too  high  a  tempera- 
ture very  little  water  ia 
necessary,  but  that  little 
must  be  given. 

C.  Blair. 
Preston,  Linlithgow. 


PRIMULA  FORTUNEI. 

This  interesting  plant, 
shown  in  the  accompanying 

i  illustration,  ia  to  all  appear- 
ances a  hybrid  between  P. 
denticulata  and  P.  farinosa. 
It  has  been  in  cultivation 
for  nearly  fifty  years,  as  it 
is  figured  by  Moore  in  the 
Floral  Magazine,  1860,  t.  7, 
from  a  plant  which  flowered 
in  the  nursery  of  Messrs. 
G.  Henderson  and  Son, 
Wellington  Road,  St.  John's 
Wood.  The  origin  of  the  plant  is  not  there 
given,  and  nothing  has  been  added  to  its  hiatory 
since  that  time.  It  is  still  exceedingly  rare 
in  gardens,  the  plant  illustrated  having  been 
presented  to  the  Roj-al  Gardens,  Kew,  recently 
by  Colonel  Beddome,  Siapara,  West  Hill, 
Putney,   who    ia  probably    the    only    one   who 

'  poaaesaea     specimens     of    it.       Of     course,    it 
might  possibly  be  in  other  gardens,  but  at  any 

j  rate  it  haa  not  been  recorded.     Its  scarcity  may 
be  due  to  its  half-hardy  nature,  as  it  requires  to 

I  be  grown   in  a  cold  frame   during  the   winter, 


THE  BAKE  PRIMULA  rORTUNEI  AT  KEW. 


while  in  summer  it  should  De  plunged  or  planted 
out  in  a  cool,  shady  place  where  it  can  obtain 
plenty  of  moisture.  It  thrives  well  in  sandy 
loam  and  leaf  aoil,  but  produces  seed  sparingly, 
which  fact  seems  to  point  to  its  hybrid  origin. 
Aa  it  ia  perennial  the  crowna  may  be  divided 
after  flowering,  thus  offering  a  method  of  increase 
other  than  by  seeds.  P.  Fortunei  has  coarsely 
dentate  leaves  similar  to  those  of  P.  erosa,  and 
not  mealy,  with  stems  a  few  inches  high  bearing 
loose  heads  of  flowers,  which  remind  one  of 
P.  farinoaa.  The  flowera  are  about  half-an-inch 
in  diameter  and  bluiah  lilac  in 
colour,  with  a  primrose  yellow  eye. 
It  comes  into  flower  early  in  Feb- 
ruary and  lasts  for  a  considerable 
time,  thus  being  useful  for  the 
unheated  house.  W.  I. 
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SAXIERAGA   APIOCLATA  ON   THE   KEW  ROCK   GARDEN. 


IXIAS   AND    SPARAXIS. 

THESE  both  require  the 
same  kind  of  cultiva- 
tion, as  they  differ  but 
little  from  each  other. 
They  are  natives  of 
South  Africa,  and  need 
more  sunshine  than  we  can  order 
for  them.  They  do  not  succeed 
as  hardy  bulbs  in  any  part  of 
Great  Britain,  but  it  is  easy  to 
ensure  a  fine  bloom  of  them  as  of 
Hyacinths  or  Tulips.  It  follows, 
therefore,  that  they  are  better 
adapted  for  pot  culture  than  in 
the  open  ground.  The  surest 
way  to  enjoy  them  is  to  get  a 
new  stock  of  bulbs,  or  more 
properly  speaking,  corms,  every 
year,  as  by  such  means  a  brilliant 
display  at  small  cost  of  money 
and  labour  may  be  ensured.  For 
a"Fgood  display  of  Ixias  and 
Sparaxis  potting  should  be  done 
in    the    month    of    September, 
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using  a  mixture  of  good  leaf  -  mould  one 
part,  fibrous  peat  three  parts,  and  rough 
silver  sand  two  parts,  or  where  a  good  sandy 
peat  containing  a  reasonable  amount  of  fibre 
can  be  procured  this  will  suffice  without  any 
admixture  whatever.  And  for  all  general 
purposes  5-inch  pots,  three  to  five  roots  in  a 
pot,  will  be  the  best  rule  as  to  size  and 
numbers ;  but  large  pans,  if  somewhat 
shallow,  are  quite  as  suitable.  In  any  case, 
it  is  folly  to  spread  the  roots  over  a  large 
space,  and  five  in  a  5-inch  pot  will  be  none 
too  many  for  a  good  head  of  bloom. 

Crock  the  pots  with  care,  fill  nearly  full 
with  soil,  and  then  put  in  the  bulbs.  Cover 
them  just  enough  to  put  them  out  of  sight. 
The  soil  should  be  a  little  moist  in  the  first 
instance,  in  which  case  there  will  be  no 
necessity  for  giving  water  ;  but  if  the  soil  is 
dry,  give  them  one  dose  of  water,  then  place 
them  in  a  cold  frame,  draw  the  light  over, 
and  leave  them  to  manage  their  own  affairs 
for  a  little  while.  If  kept  safe  from  frost, 
with  no  more  moisture  than 
just  suffices  to  encourage  root 
action,  they  will  in  due  time  put 
up  their  green  spears  and  show 
that  they  will  endeavour  to  do 
their  duty.  It  is  now  of  great 
importance  not  to  give  them  too 
much  water,  but  at  the  same 
time  they  must  not  be  allowed  to 
get  quite  dry.  When  there  are 
signs  of  growth  remove  the 
plants  to  a  warm  greenhouse 
and  increase  the  supplies  of 
water  as  the  growth  advances, 
taking  care  always  to  avoid 
excess,  and  at  the  same  time 
keeping  them  near  the  glass,  and 
giving  them  as  much  air  as  is 
usually  allowed  in  winter  to 
plants  that  are  known  to  be 
nearly  hardy. 

As  the  season  advances  the 
flowers  will  begin  to  show  ;  they 
will  then  require  more  liberal 
supplies  of  water,  more  air,  and 
a  little  staking  and  tying  to  keep 
them  in  order.    The  beauty  of 
the  blooms  will  more  than  com- 
pensate for  all  the  trouble  taken. 
When  the  bloom  is  past,  put  the 
plants  out  of  doors  in  a  sunny 
situation  on  a  bed  of  coal  ashes, 
taking  care  not  to  neglect  them. 
The  leaves  will  soon  die  down 
after  the  flowers  are  past,  and 
then  there  must  be  an  end  of  watering.    If 
it  be  a  very  hot  summer,  the  Ixias  may  be 
left  alone  to  become  quite  dry  and  to  roast  into 
perfect  ripeness,  which  is  the  natural  course 
of  events   in  the  sandy  soil  of  their  native 
fields.    But  in  a  cool  summer  it  will  be  a 
good  practice  to  take  all  the  pots  to  a  green- 
house and  lay  them  on  their  sides  on  any 
shelf  that  can  be  spared,  full  in  the  sun. 
Being  thus  fully  ripened   they  will  flower 
again,  and  it  will  only  be  necessary  to  shake 
them  out  about  the  middle  of  September  and 
repot  them  in  fresh  pots  and  fresh  soil  to 
ensure  another  bloom. 

Ixias  may  be  also  well  grown  without  the 
use  of  pots  or  the  help  of  a  greenhouse  if 
only  a  frame  with  lights  is  at  hand.  Make 
up  a  bed  of  sandy  peat  under  a  south  or  west 
wall.  The  bed  must  be  well  drained,  and  it 
must  have  a  sunny  exposure.  Plant  the 
roots  in  rows  across,  3  inches  apart  in  the 
rows,  and  the  rows  6  inches  asunder.    This 


should  be  done  in  September  or  early  in 
October.  Give  the  least  amount  of  water 
possible,  but  moisture  the  roots  must  have. 
Make  use  of  the  lights  judiciously,  giving  air 
as  often  and  as  long  as  possible,  and  take  care 
not  to  push  the  growth.  By  this  means  a 
good  bloom  may  be  secured,  and  the  culti- 
vator can  flower  the  same  roots  time  after 
time,  and  with  each  year's  growth  obtain  a 
supply  of  offsets.  To  do  this  the  plants  must 
be  encouraged  to  flower  freely  and  to  complete 
their  leaf-growth,  after  which  they  must  be 
allowed  to  become  quite  dry.  The  lights  should 
be  again  put  on  to  help  the  ripening  process. 
Ashwellthorpe,  Norwich.         T.  B.  Field. 


THE   NEAPOLITAN  AND   COMTE  DE 
BRAZZA   VIOLETS. 

I  AM  herewith  sending  you  a  photograph 
which  I  have  taken  of  these  Violets  growing 
in  a  cold  frame.  Some  of  the  blooms  I  have 
picked  measured  fully  li  inches  across.     The 


account  of  its  earlinesa  and  the  freedom  with 
which  it  flowers.  So  profusely  are  the  flowers 
borne  that  the  foliage  is  completely  hidden 
beneath  them.  It  has  been  long  grown  in  gar- 
dens under  various  names,  which  include  S. 
Malyi,  S.  luteopurpurea,  8.  Frederici-Augusti, 
and  S.  Alberti,  but  its  origin  has  never  been 
definitely  ascertained.  It  is,  however,  probably 
a  hybrid  between  S.  eancta  and  S.  burseriana, 
which  cross  would  be  likely  to  produce  such  a 
plant.  For  the  cold  alpine  house  it  is  a  most 
valuable  plant  for  growing  in  pans.  A  mixture 
of  loam  and  sand,  with  plenty  of  grit  mixed  with 
it,  suits  its  requirements  admirably.  During  the 
summer  months  it  should  be  plurged  in  ashes 
outside  up  to  the  rim  of  the  pot,  supplying  it 
with  plenty  of  water.  When  the  flowers  begin 
to  show  it  may  be  moved  inside,  and  will  come 
into  flower  in  February.  Plants  should  be  split 
up  and  repotted  after  the  second  or  third  year 
in  pans,  as  the  crowns,  if  left  longer,  become 
crowded  together  and  weak,  and  although  they 
will  still  flower  freely,  the  individuals  are  small 
and  weedy.  On  young  plants  the  stems  are 
sturdier  and  hold  up  the  larger  flowers  better. 


THE  NEAPOLITAN  AND   DOUELB  WHITE  COMTB   DE   BRAZZA   VIOLETS  IN   FRAME. 


ones  on  the  right-hand  side  of  the  photograph 
are  Oomte  de  Brazza,  and  on  the  left  Nea- 
politan. We  have  been  able  to  pick  more  or 
less  some  good  blooms  all  the  winter.  I 
usually  take  my  young  runners  as  soon  as 
possible  in  May,  and  plant  them  in  good  soil 
in  a  position  that  is  partly  shaded  from  the 
hot  midday  sun.  Attention  as  to  cleaning, 
hoeing,  and  watering  are,  in  my  opinion, 
important  details  to  obtain  good  plants  for 
planting  in  a  frame,  which  I  usually  do  by 
the  middle  of  October,  then  keep  the  frame 
close  until  the  plants  begin  to  take  hold  of  the 
new  soil.  I  then  gradually  admit  air,  and  after 
a  few  days  the  light  may  be  kept  ofi'  altogether 
on  all  favourable  occasions.  F.  E.  Stokes. 
Cokethorpe  Park,  Witney,  Oxon. 


SAXIFRAGA   APICULATA. 
There  are  several  yellow  early-flowering  Sixi- 
frages  in  cultivation,  but  the  present  plant  occu- 
pies   a    prominent    position     aipong    them     on 


Outside  on  the  rockery  the  plants  soon  form 
large  tufts,  a  sunny  position  on  a  ledge  or  sloping 
bank  suiting  them  best.  It  will  also  grow  well  in 
partial  shade,  but  under  these  conditions  it  does 
not  flower  so  freely.  There  are  two  forms  of  this 
plant  in  cultivation,  both  with  primrose-coloured 
flowers,  but  one  form  flowers  some  three  weeks 
before  the  other  opens.  W.  Irving. 


A    CHARMING   ALPINE    FLOWER. 

(MORISIA   HYPOG.?KA.) 

This  charming  little  alpine  plant,  which  is  now 
flowering,  is  a  native  of  Corsica  and  Sardinia,  and 
produces  tiny  bright  yellow  flowers  about  three- 
quarters  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  scarcely  reaching 
more  than  2  inches  in  height ;  its  evergreen  leafy 
rosettes  are  also  very  beautiful.  To  grow  this 
alpine  successfully  select  a  half-shadv  position  on 
the  rockery,  and  plant  in  a  deep  sandy  loam  with 
good  drainage.  It  is  well  worth  growing  in  pots 
so  that  the  flowers  may  be  given  the  protection  of 
a  cold  frame.  It  may  be  increased  bv  cuttings 
and  division  in  early  summer,  I^.  M.  f, 
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GARDENING     FOR     BEGINNERS. 


PROPAGATION  OF  IVIES  BY  CUT- 
TINGS—A. Portion  of  a  branch  of 
fingered  or  digitate  Ivy  (Hedera  Helix 
digitata)  :  a,  stem  that  may  have 
aerial  (support  -  clasping)  roots  ;  h, 
aerial  roots  on  firm  wood  and  parts 
not  generally  detachable  as  cuttings,  either  on 
account  of  disfiguring  parent  plant  or  clumsiness 
of  part  for  insertion  and  transference  ;  c,  young 
shoots,  moderately  firm,  as  in  late  summer  or 
autumn,  and  suitable  for  cuttings  ;  d,  points  of 
detaching   so  as  not  to  leave   a  bare  stub  on 


PEOPAGATION   OF  IVIES  BY  CUTTIKGS. 

parent  plant ;  e,  cut  to  be  made  transversely 
below  a  joint ;  f,  leaves  to  be  cut  oflf  to  base  of 
petiole,  not  damaging  "  eye  "  or  bud  in  axil ;  g, 
depth  of  inserting  cutting,  properly  prepared,  in 
soil  (two  parts  turfy  loam,  one  part  leaf-mould, 
half  a  part  each  old  mortar  rubbish  and  sharp 
sand),  position  if  in  summer  on  north  border, 
later  (October)  may  be  in  open  sheltered  place 
B.  Cutting  properly  made  and  inserted  :  h,  paint 
of  cutting  transversely  below  a  joint ;  »*,  stubs  of 
leaves  removed  ;  ;',  surface  of  soil.  C.  Booted 
cutting  starting  into  growth :  k,  roots  pushed 
from  base  of  stem  where  callus  formed  ;  I,  growths 
pushed  from  buds  in  underground  stem,  and 
usually  with  roots  ;  m,  top  that  should  be  secured 
wiih  a  stake  if  required  for  trellis  or  wall  cover- 
ing, or  if  for  ground-clothing  or  fiat  work  allowed 


SIMPLE    HINTS. 

to  trail,  always  transferring  to  permanent  quarters 
before  entangled.  D.  Portion  of  a  branch  of 
Donerail's  Ivy  (Hedera  Helix  donerailensis),  show- 
ing mode  of  taking  portion  of  moderately  firm 
young  shoot  as  a  cutting  :  n,  point  of  detaching  ; 
0,  point  of  removing  leaves  ;  p,  depth  of  inserting 
in  soil ;  q,  aerial  roots  that  may  or  may  not  be 
present.  E  Cuttings  of  variegated  Algerian 
Ivy  (Hedera  Helix  algeriensis  variegata)  inserted 
under  shelter  of  a  wall  in  late  summer  with 
eastern,  western,  or  northern  aspect :  r,  soil  (see 
A  g)  placed  in  a  few  inches  deeper  than  length 
of  cutting  deprived  of  leaves  ;  s,  trench 
taken  out ;  t,  cuttings  placed  in  6  inches 
distance  apart,  rows  9  inches  asunder, 
trench  filled  in  firmly  after  inserting 
cuttings ;  u,  cuttings  properly  inserted. 
F.  Cutting  of  Lesser  Marbled  Ivy  (Hedera 
Helix  marmorata  minor)  properly  prepared 
and  inserted  in  2J-inch  pots  :  v,  drainage  ; 
w,  soil ;  X,  space  for  holding  water  in 
watering.  G.  Cutting  of  Lesser  Marbled 
Ivy  after  rooting  transferred  from  2J-inch 
into  4-inch  pots  :  y,  drainage ;  z,  soil ; 
a,  ball  of  soil  and  roots ;  6,  space  for  holding 
water  in  watering;  c,  top  secured  to  stake  if 
required  for  low  wall  or  trellis,  otherwise 
allow  to  spread  horizontally.  Cuttings 
inserted  in  pots,  preferably  singly,  and 
placed  in  heat,  kept  shaded  until  rooted, 
make  good  plants  in  much  less  time  than 
when  placed  in  a  frame  or  in  the  open  air  ; 
this  method  is  advised  for  the  choicer 
varieties  and  for  getting  up  stock  quickly 
and  in  quantity  for  general  decorative 
purposes. 

Pruning  old  Roses. — Old  climbing  Roses 
on  pillars  are  apt  to  become  a  tangled  mass 
of  growth,  and  to  flower  on  the  outside  and 
on  the  top  only  if  they  are  not  attended  to 
properly.  It  is  well  to  take  them  down 
every  two  or  three  years  at  least,  out  out 
some  of  the  older  stems  which  are  not 
needed,  and  then  tie  them  up  again  carefully 
so  that  each  shoot  is  trained  separate  from 
its  neighbour.  No  advantage  is  gained  by 
having  so  many  shoots  in  pillar  Roses ;  one 
would  get  more  flowers  by  having  fewer 
and  better  growths. 

The  Umbrella  Plant. — Slightly  fanciful 
perhaps,  but  not  more  so  than  many  popular 
names,  is  that  of  Umbrella  Plant  as  applied 
to  Cyperus  alternifolius.  The  shape  of  its 
flowering  umbels  suggests  the  name,  as  they 
stand  erect  on  long  stems  and  radiate  in 
much  the  same  manner  as  the  wires  of  an 
umbrella.  This  is  an  ideal  amateur's  plant. 
It  grows  like  a  weed  in  a  moist,  shady 
greenhouse,  but  is  not  daunted  by  sun  and 
aridity  in  the  atmosphere,  nor  by  a  few 
weeks'  sojourn  in  a  dwelling-house.  Seeds,  divi- 
sion of  the  roots,  and  utilising  the  flowering  tops 
as  cuttings  are  means  of  increase,  and  all  or  either 
can  be  carried  out  at  this  season.  Division  gives 
the  quickest  results,  and  may  be  practised  to 
almost  any  extent.  This  Cyperus  is  a  very 
thirsty  subject,  and  much  time  would  be  wasted 
in  watering  in  summer  were  it  placed  in  a  well- 
drained  pot.  Instead  of  crocks  cover  the  drainage 
hole  with  a  little  well-decayed  farmyard  manure, 
and  use  a  rich  compost  for  filling  the  pot. 
Always  give  water  in  abundance. 

A  Miniature  Foliage  Oeranixim  — So  far  as  my 
experience  goes,  and  I  have  known  the  plant  for 
at  least  twenty  years,  the  pretty  little  Geranium 
to  which  I  would  call  attention  never  blooms. 


It,  however,  produces  such  a  neat,  compact  tuft 
of  silver-edged  foliage,  some  4  inches  to  6  inches 
high,  that  it  is  invaluable  in  every  garden  where 
summer  bedding  out  is  practised.  No  pinching, 
no  pegging,  no  regulating  whatever  is  needed  ; 
it  simply  requires  to  be  planted  and  left  alone. 
Its  real  name  nobody  seems  to  know,  but  it 
rejoices  under  quite  a  number  of  aliases — a  sure 
sign  of  garden  popularity.  Of  these,  the  best 
known,  and,  I  think,  the  most  correct  is  Dandy, 
but  it  is  known  as  Little  Pet  in  many  gardens. 
Its  propagation  is  a  delight,  quite  large  branches, 
with  several  leads,  striking  readily  in  a  warm 
greenhouse  at  this  season.  I  have  put  in  cuttings 
as  late  as  the  middle  of  April,  and  they  have 
grown  into  first-rate  plants  for  alternating  with 
blue  seedling  Lobelias  by  the  last  week  in  May. 

Disbudding  Peach  Trees. — The  growths  on  the 
Peach  trees  on  walls  outdoors  will  soon  make 
rapid  progress,  and  disbudding — that  is,  removing 
some  of  the  growths — will  be  necessary.  If  all 
the  little  growths  were  allowed  to  remain,  the 
tree  would  become  quite  a  thicket  of  shoots 
before  the  season  was  over.  Some  must  be 
removed,  and  it  is  important  to  remove  only 
those  which  are  not  necessary  to  the  well-being 
of  the  tree.  Only  a  few  must  be  taken  ofi'  at  a 
time,  otherwise  the  tree  would  suffer  a  check. 
On  no  account  must  the  one  at  the  top  or  the  one 
at  the  bottom  of  the  shoot  be  removed.  It  is 
essential  that  both  should  be  left.  First  remove 
a  few  of  the  growths  towards  the  middle  of  the 
shoot  (rub  them  off  with  the  finger  and  thumb), 
say,  every  other  one,  except  where  you  think 
another  shoot  might  be  trained  in  with  advantage ; 
then  you  may  leave  a  growth  that  will  eventually 
form  a  new  shoot  to  fill  the  empty  space.  Take 
the  strongest  branches  first,  and  remove  a  few 
growths  from  the  middle  of  each  of  them  the  first 
day.  Then  in  a  few  days'  time  do  the  same  with 
half  the  remaining  shoots,  and  finish  the  first 
disbudding  on  a  third  day.  In  ten  days  or  a 
fortnight's  time  the  final  disbudding  may  be 
commenced,  and  it,  too,  must  be  spread  over 
several  days,  allowing  three  or  four  days  to 
elapse  between  each.  When  disbudding  is 
finished  there  should  remain  only  the  leading 
growth  at  the  end  of  the  shoot,  one  or  two  at 
the  base  according  to  the  space  to  be  filled,  and, 
if  it  is  necessary,  another  one  wherever  it  may 
be  wanted.  As  a  rule,  however,  one  at  the  top 
and  one  at  the  base  are  enough. 


TOWN  GARDENING. 
Hoeing  is  most  important  work  in  the  garden 
at  this  time  of  year.  Not  only  does  it  aerate 
and  improve  the  soil,  but  it  also  keeps  down 
weeds.  If  the  latter  are  destroyed  now,  before 
they  are  large  enough  to  flower,  a  good  deal  of 
annoyance  and  work  later  on  will  be  saved.  If, 
however,  the  weeds  are  allowed  to  grow  and 
flower  and  produce  a  crop  of  seeds  before  they 
are  cut  down,  there  will  soon  be  a  host  of  them 
to  deal  with.  Nothing  helps  the  growth  of 
plants  at  this  season  more  than  a  loose  surface, 
which  is  obtained  by  careful  hoeing.  A  surface- 
soil  that  is  lumpy  and  hard  hinders  rather  than 
helps  forward  the  growth  of  plants. 

Bidbs  to  Plant  Now. — The  bulbs  of  Gladiolus 
should  now  be  planted  ;  the  old  scarlet  brench- 
leyensis  makes  as  fine  a  show  as  any,  and  is, 
perhaps,  the  most  suitable  for  the  town  garden. 
A  pleasing  result  can  be  obtained  by  planting  a 
few  bulbs  of  Galtonia  oandicans  (the  Cape 
Hyacinth)  between  the  Gladiolus.  Both  will 
flower  together,  and  the  red  of  the  Gladiolus  apd 
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the  white  bells  of  the  Galtonia  make  a  pretty 
picture.  Ic  ia  not  too  late  to  plant  Lilies  now, 
especially  ihe  late-flowering  ones,  such  as  tigrinum 
and  speoiosum  or  their  varieties.  They  will  not 
bloom  quite  so  well  this  year  as  those  which  were 
planted  last  autumn,  but  they  will  give  a  very 
fair  return  and  flower  rather  later  than  the 
established  bulbs.  The  roots  of  the  scarlet 
Lobelia  (L.  cardinalis),  which  have  been  win- 
tered in  boxes  and  just  covered  with  soil,  may 
now  be  planted  out. 

Seed-sowing. — The  soil  needs  careful  prepara- 
tion for  seed-sowing.  It  is  now  time  to  sow 
hardy  annuals,  and  half-hardy  ones  may  be  sown 
outdoors  at  the  end  of  the  month  by  those  who 
have  not  been  able  to  sow  them  under  glass 
earlier.  The  soil  should  be  made  as  floe  as 
possible,  for  seeds  of  some  plants  are  very  small 
and  may  fail  to  germinate  in  badly-prepared  soil. 
First  dig  ic  up  2  inches  or  3  inches  deep  with  a 
small  hand-fork,  then  break  down  all  rough 
particles  with  the  back  of  the  rake,  and  finally 
rake  over  so  as  to  make  the  surface  smooth,  and 
remove  all  rough  pieces.  It  is  best  to  sow  the 
smaller  seeds  on  the  surface,  covering  them  very 
lightly  with  a  sprinkling  of  sand  or  sifted  soil. 
For  large  seeds  a  shallow  cavity  may  be  drawn 
out,  filling  up  again  after  the  seeds  are  sown. 
Sowing  seeds  too  deeply  is  almost  as  bad  as 
Bowing  them  too  thickly  ;  if  they  are  buried  deep 
they  often  fail  to  germinate. 


GARDENING    OF    THE 
WEEK. 

FLOWER    GARDEN. 

SWEET  PEAS.— These  were  sown  in 
pots  in  February,  and  having  been 
thinned  and  gradually  hardened,  may 
now  be  planted  out.  The  soil  should 
be  well  trenched,  and  plenty  of  good 
stable  manure  worked  in.  Rows  or 
hedges  of  Sweet  Peas  are  very  attractive  ;  they 
can  also  be  used  to  mask  an  unsightly  place 
during  summer,  but  the  most  satisfactory  way 
of  growing  them  is  in  separate  colours,  planted  in 
clumps.  They  form  pillars  of  flower.  Five  pots  of 
plants  that  have  been  thinned  down  to  three 
plants  in  a  pot,  make  a  good  clump.  This 
number  will  allow  for  the  removal  of  any  rogues 
when  the  plants  begin  to  flower.  Make  the 
ground  fairly  firm  about  them.  A  few  small 
sticks  should  be  placed  round  the  plants  to 
lead  them  up  to  the  taller  bushy  sticks,  which 
should  be  8  feet  or  9  feet  high,  and  should 
be  put  in  at  once,  keeping  them  well  away  from 
the  plants,  and  put  a  string  or  wire  round  the 
whole  to  keep  them  together,  otherwise  they  are 
liable  to  displacement  by  strong  winds.  Birds 
and  slugs  do  not  attack  Sweet  Peas  that  are 
planted  from  pots  to  the  extent  they  do  those 
sown  in  the  open  grounnd,  as  they  start  growing 
away  freely  at  once,  but  as  safeguard,  a  dusting 
of  soot  should  be  applied. 

SoHizoSTYLis  cocciNBA. — This  charming  little 
buloous  plant  resembles  a  miniature  Gladiolus 
of  a  bright  scarlet  colour.  As  it  flowers  in  late 
autumn  or  early  winter,  it  is  particularly  valuable, 
and,  being  of  easy  culture,  it  should  be  grown  in 
quantity.  It  flourishes  best  in  a  deep  moist  loam. 
It  frequently  suffers  from  drought,  and  if  planted 
on  light,  sandy  soil,  must  be  kept  well  supplied 
with  water  during  the  growing  season.  The  plants 
may  be  divided  now  and  planted  in  rows  9  inches 
apart,  aud  3  inches  apart  in  the  rows.  By 
October  these  will  have  grown  into  nice  sturdy 
plants,  just  beginning  to  push  up  the  flower- 
spikea.  They  should  then  be  carefully  taken  up 
and  transplanted  closely  in  a  row  at  the  foot  of  a 
south  wall  or  fence  where  some  temporary  pro- 
tection can  be  given  ;  as  although  the  plant  is 
hardy,  the  flowers  are  liable  to  be  damaged  by 
severe  frost. 


PiT8  AND  Frames. — Plants  in  these  will  now 
require  careful  attention.  Those  established  in 
pots  and  boxes  may  have  the  lights  taken  oif  on 
fine  sunny  days,  to  keep  them  as  sturdy  as  possible 
until  they  are  ready  to  be  transferred  to  the 
fiower  garden.  Propagate  from  cuttings  all  kinds 
of  bedding  plants  of  which  there  are  still  not 
sufiicient.  The  best  means  of  propagating  soft 
bedding  plants  in  large  numbers  is  by  making  up 
slight  hot-beds  now,  dibbling  the  cuttings  thickly 
in  rich  sandy  soil  upon  the  hot-bed. 

G.  D.  Davison. 

Westwick  Oardens,  Norwich. 


FRUIT  GARDEN. 
Fruit  Trees  planted  in  the  autumn  should  be 
looked  over,  as  the  soil  may  have  been  loosened 
during  the  winter  by  severe  frosts.  Make  the 
soil  about  the  roots  thoroughly  firm  by  treading 
it,  and  if  the  mulching  afi'orded  them  at  the 
planting  season  has  almost  disappeared,  a  further 
application  of  half-rotten  stable  manure  will  be 
beneficial. 

Fruit  Bobdbrs,  more  especially  those  on 
gravelly  or  well-drained  soils,  or  where  the  walls 
have  broad  copings,  should  be  well  watered  if 
necessary,  first  lightly  forking  over  the  space 
between  the  wall  and  the  cropped  portion  of  the 
border.  Give  the  water  in  the  morning,  so  that 
it  may  sink  some  depth  into  the  soil  before 
nightfall,  as  sharp  frosts  at  night  may  still  be 
expected. 

Apricots  have  set  their  fruits  in  all  but  the 
latest  districts,  and  as  soon  as  they  are  well  set 
they  should  be  thinned  if  necessary,  removing 
first  the  smallest  and  those  that  are  growing 
between  the  branchesand  the  wall  or  are  otherwise 
badly  placed.  It  is  the  safer  practice  to  look 
over  the  trees  two  or  three  times,  taking  away  a 
iew  fruits  at  each  time,  rather  than  to  complete 
the  thinning  at  one  operation.  More  fruits  than 
are  necessary  for  a  full  crop  should  be  left  until 
they  have  passed  through  the  stoning  process. 
Strong-growing  trees  should  be  allowed  to  carry 
a  heavy  crop  if  possible,  as  it  helps  to  restrict 
the  excessive  vigour  of  the  tree  A  healthy 
Apricot  tree  should  carry  a  crop  of  from  six  to 
eight  fruits  to  the  square  foot.  As  the  Apricot 
produces  fruit  on  the  wood  of  the  previous  year's 
growth,  as  well  as  on  the  spurs,  disbudding  and 
pinching  should  be  efiected  accordingly,  and  as 
soon  as  the  shoots  are  of  sufficient  length  to  be 
easily  handled  they  should  be  thinned  out.  This 
should  be  done  gradually,  going  over  the  trees 
several  times  before  the  shoots  are  finally 
thinned  ;  those  which  spring  from  the  front  and 
back  of  the  branches  should  be  removed  first, 
rubbing  them  off  entirely  as  soon  as  they  have 
made  a  start  to  grow,  afterwards  removing  others 
that  are  not  required  for  extension  or  for  replacing 
the  shoots  now  carrying  the  fruit  and  for  forming 
fruit-spura.  The  Apricot  maggot  will  be  found 
in  the  folds  of  the  young  leaves,  and  can  be 
destroyed  by  pinching  the  leavea  between  the 
finger  and  thumb.  Its  presence  can  be  easily 
detected  by  the  appearance  of  the  leavea  and 
young  shoots  which  are  bound  together  with  a 
glutinous  web.  On  the  first  appearance  of  aphis 
the  trees  should  be  sprayed  with  a  solution  of 
quassia  several  days  in  succession.  Slugs  should 
be  searched  for,  before  they  leave  their  winter 
quarters,  behind  the  large  trunks  of  old  wall 
trees  close  to  the  ground.  Later  in  the  season 
they  can  be  caught  at  night  by  means  of  a  light 
when  they  are  feeding.  Thomas  Wilson. 

Olamis  Castle  Gardens,  Olamit,  N.B. 


ORCHIDS. 
Calanthes. — The  deciduous  Calanthes,  such  as 
0.  vestita  varieties  and  the  beautiful  hybrids  C. 
Veitchii,  C.  Bryan,  0.  Sibyl,  and  0.  William 
Murray,  are  fast  developing  their  new  growth, 
and  no  time  should  be  lost  in  attending  to  their 
potting  requirements.  The  pseudo-bulbs  should 
be  potted  singly  in  5-inch  or  6-inoh  pots,  according 


to  the  size,  in  a  mixture  of  two-thirda  fibrous 
loam  and  one-third  leaf-soil,  with  a  sprinkling  of 
thoroughly  dried  cow  manure  beaten  to  a  powder 
added.  The  whole  should  be  well  mixed  together 
with  a  liberal  sprinkling  of  coarse  silver  sand  and 
finely-broken  crock.  A  few  large  crocks  should 
be  placed  in  the  bottom  of  the  pot,  and  a  little 
rough  loam  placed  over  them.  Then  fill  to  within 
1  inch  of  the  rim  with  the  compost,  and  place  the 
plant  in  position,  so  that  the  young  growth  is  as 
near  the  centre  of  the  pot  aa  possible,  and  pot 
firmly,  leaving  the  surface  just  below  the  rim 
and  the  base  of  the  young  growth  a  little  below 
the  surface.  Calanthes,  with  few  exceptions, 
require  the  conditions  of  an  ordinary  plant  stove. 
A  good  position  for  them  immediately  after 
repotting  is  a  shelf  near  the  roof-glasa  where  they 
may  obtain  the  maximum  amount  of  light.  They 
do  not  require  water  at  the  root  for  the  first  two 
weeks  ;  syringing  between  the  pots  is  all  that  is 
necessary,  and  until  the  growths  are  6  inches  or 
7  inches  high  they  should  only  be  watered  when 
the  compost  has  become  quite  dry.  During  the 
summer,  when  the  plants  are  growing  freely, 
they  require  a  copious  supply  of  water,  and  will 
be  benefited  by  an  occasional  watering  with  weak 
liquid  cow  manure.  Much  depends  upon  the 
present  treatment  as  to  whether  Calanthes  will 
be  a  success  or  failure.  If  the  plants  are  over- 
watered  before  the  roots  are  working  freely  in 
the  soil,  then  the  leaves  become  spotted  and  the 
plants  will  fail.  They  should  not  be  shaded  for 
a  week  or  so,  but  as  the  growth  advances  gradu- 
ally give  shade. 

CcELOGYNB  CRISTATA. — In  many  gardens  where 
Orchids  are  not  generally  cultivated  C.  cristata 
is  seen  in  a  thriving  condition.  Since  the  flower- 
ing season  they  should  have  been  given  a  short 
rest.  They  may  now  receive  attention  with 
regard  to  top-dressing  or  repotting.  It  is  advis- 
able to  repot  a  few  each  season,  as  it  usually 
takes  two  yeara  to  establish  them  sufficiently  to 
get  a  good  show  of  flowers.  Perforated  shallow 
pins  are  the  best  receptacles  in  which  to  grow 
them.  These  should  be  filled  to  within  2  inches 
or  3  inches  of  the  rim  with  crock  drainage,  over 
which  a  layer  of  moss  should  be  placed.  The 
compost  may  consist  of  two  parts  fibrous  peat  to 
one  part  fibrous  loam  and  sphagnum  moss,  inter- 
mixed with  coarse  sand  and  broken  crocks.  They 
should  be  patted  in  a  mounded  position,  with  the 
young  growths  towards  the  centre,  and  be  pressed 
moderately  firm.  It  is  sometimes  necessary  to 
use  pieces  of  copper  wire,  bent  as  hooks,  to  hold 
them  in  the  required  position.  They  should  be 
given  a  good  waterlog  after  repotting,  and  then 
allowed  to  become  dry  before  they  are  watered 
again.  Place  them  in  a  shady  part  of  the  inter- 
mediate house,  and  keep  the  atmosphere  in  a 
fairly  moist  condition  by  syringing  between  them. 

W.  H.  Page. 

Ghardwar,  Bourton-on-the-  Water,  Gloucester. 


KITCHEN  GARDEN. 
Walks  and  Edgings. — Now  that  the  greater 
part  of  the  digging,  and  consequently  carting  and 
wheeling  into  the  kitchen  garden,  is  done,  repair 
the  roads  and  walks  and  put  in  order  the  edgings. 
If  the  walks  are  in  a  bad  condition,  break  them 
up  with  a  pick,  make  the  surface  even  (a  level 
surface  ia  preferred  in  aome  places,  but  I  think, 
on  the  whole,  a  slightly  rounded  surface  is  better), 
and  add  coarse  or  fine  gravel  as  may  be  necessary. 
If  the  centre  of  the  walk  is  soft,  cracked  flints  or 
granite  should  be  added  before  the  gravel  ;  well 
roll  in  with  a  heavy  roller,  giving  the  walk  a  good 
watering  at  the  time  of  rolling.  A  walk  remade 
thus  will  require  regular  rollings  after  rain  until 
the  surface  ia  firmly  set.  See  that  the  draina  are 
all  right  before  finishing  the  walk.  Aa  an  edging 
nothing  to  my  mind  is  better  than  stout  tiles  or 
blue  corner  bricks  (half  round  at  one  end)  set 
firmly  in  a  bed  of  concrete  ;  if  either  should  get 
broken  or  displaced  by  a  cart-wheel  the  defect 
can  be  easily  repaired.  Such  an  edging  alao  pro- 
vides scant  refuge  for  elug?. 
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Box  Edging. — Where  this  is  employed  for  an 
edging  it  is  necessary  to  relay  it  every  three  or 
four  years,  and  now  is  a  good  time  to  do  this 
work.  Lift  the  Box,  divide  it,  and  shorten  the 
roots  with  a  sharp  bill-hook,  dress  the  ground 
with  leaf-mould  or  manure  from  the  garden 
rubbish  heap,  make  the  ground  firm,  and  plant 
to  a  line  in  perfectly  upright  trenches,  firming 
the  plants  with  the  foot.  When  planting  is  done, 
fix  the  line  at  a  height  of  4  inches  or  5  inches  and 
clip  the  tops  to  make  all  even.  Where  replanting 
is  not  necessary,  clip  the  top  and  sides  with  sharp 
shears.  The  red  or  white  Thrift  (Armeria  vulgaris 
and  A.  v.  alba)  are  much  used  as  a  edging,  also 
Thyme,  &c.  The  chief  objection  to  a  green 
edging  is,  I  think,  that  it  is  such  a  harbour  for 
slugs — the  edgings  are  apt  to  get  very  weedy,  for 
one  dare  not  use  weed-killer  or  salt  very  close  for 
fear  of  destroying  the  edging.  A  cheap  and  tidy 
edging  can  be  made  out  of  wood  sawn  into  lengths 
of  12  feet,  and  5  inches  wide  by  1^  inches  in 
thickness  (Elm  or  Fir  is  suitable),  and  fairly 
stout  Oak  piles  or  posts.  Fix  the  piles  firmly 
into  the  ground  every  6  feet,  and  nail  the  wood 
to  them.  If  the  wood  is  "pickled,"  or  dressed 
with  a  preservative,  it  will  last  for  eight  or  ten 
years,  and  is  very  strong. 

Sowings  of  Seed. — If  not  already  done,  herbs 
should  be  sown.  Continue  with  suocessional 
sowings  of  Sweet  Basil  in  pots.  Sow  also  Borage 
in  boxes  placed  in  heat  if  wanted  quickly.  Onions 
for  pickling  should  now  be  sown  in  drills  10  inches 
apart,  sowing  the  seeds  considerably  thicker  than 
for  the  main  crop  ;  the  variety  Silver  Skinned  is 
suitable.  Continue  to  sow  Parsley  thinly.  If 
sown  in  beds,  arrange  the  drills  so  that  every 
second  drill  can  be  lifted  for  transplanting. 
Parsley  sown  in  boxes  should  be  planted  out. 
An  early  sowing  of  Beet  may  now  be  made,  the 
Turnip-rooted  varieties  being  best  for  early  work. 
If  possible,  sow  where  a  protection  can  be  aflforded 
from  late  frosts,  as  Beet  seedlings  are  very  tender. 
In  1902  I  saw  an  entire  sowing  ruined  by  frost  on 
May  14.  J.  JAQUES. 

Bryanstmi  Gardens,  Blandford. 


thousand  or  more  orders  for  garden  seeds  are 
often  dealt  with  daily,  it  will  be  seen  how  vast  a 
business  is  carried  on  in  this  department.  In 
connexion  with  the  garden  seed  section  a  con- 
siderable extent  of  ground  in  close  proximity  to 
the  buildings  is  covered  with  ranges  of  glass- 
houses. 

Of  the  extensive  trial  grounds  and  farms  at 
Kinver,  a  few  miles  from  Stourbridge,  and  of 
the  experiments  that  are  so  systematically  con- 
ducted there  by  Messrs.  E.  Webb  and  Sons, 
accounts  have  from  time  to  time  been  published 
in  these  columns.  It  is  from  the  farms  at  Kinver 
that  many  of  the  new  breeds  of  Corn  and 
many  varieties  of  garden  plants  and  flowers  have 
emanated.  The  farms  owned  and  occupied  by 
Messrs.  Webb  extend  to  some  2,000  acres.  The 
seed  farms  at  Kinver  are  merely  the  nurseries  in 
which  the  parent  stocks  are  raised,  the  seed  from 
them  being  distributed  among  the  numerous 
agriculturists  who  grow  for  the  firm  under 
contract. 


NURSERY    GARDENS. 

WEBB    AND    SONS,    WORDSLEY, 
STOURBRIDGE. 

THE  well-known  firm  of  Messrs.  Webb 
and  Sons,  Wordsley,  near  Stour- 
bridge, was  founded  years  ago  by 
Messrs.  Webb.  By  the  year  1870 
the  business  had  grown  into  a  large 
concern,  but  bow  greatly  it  has 
developed  since  that  date  is  forcibly  demonstrated 
by  the  difference  in  the  size  of  the  buildings  as 
they  were  then  and  as  they  now  appear.  A 
tour  of  the  warehouses,  stores,  and  order-rooms 
is  sufficient  to  impress  upon  the  visitor  the 
magnitude  of  the  business  conducted  by  Messrs. 
Webb  and  Sons.  Store  after  store  is  viewed, 
each  filled  to  overflowing  with  sacks  full  of  seed. 
In  one  3,000  sacks  of  Swede,  in  another  a  nearly 
equal  number  of  Mangel  seed,  all  carefully 
cleaned  and  neatly  labelled,  stand  ready  for  the 
demand  they  will  shortly  be  called  upon  to  meet. 
While  inspecting  the  vast  store  of  Mangel  seed, 
one  is  informed  that  no  less  than  43  tons  of 
the  variety  known  as  Smithfield  were  last  year 
sold  by  the  firm.  Still  other  stores  are  devoted 
to  Hops,  a  branoh  of  the  trade  which  has  recently 
been  much  developed.  Farther  on  one  comes  to 
rooms  devoted  to  Grass  and  Clover  seeds,  while 
the  cleaning  machinery  which  is  employed  in 
connexion  with  these  seeds  is  of  the  latest  type, 
sifting  and  sorting  until  even  the  microscope  fails 
to  detect  anything  but  the  pure  article  in  that 
which  remains.  And  so  through  endless  store 
and  cleaning-rooms  the  visitor  passes  to  the 
garden  seed  department,  which  at  this  season  is 
the  scene  of  great  activity.  When  it  is  stated 
that  during   the    busiest  part  of   the  season  a 
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RULES    FOR    CORRESPONDENTS. 

Questions  and  AnawePB,— The  Editor  intends 
to  make  THE  G  ABCEN  helpful  to  all  readers  who  desire  assist- 
ance, 710  matter  what  the  branch  of  ga/rdening  Tnay  be,  and 
loith  that  object  will  make  a  special  feature  of  the  "  Answers 
to  CorrespoTidents"  colvm/n.  All  comm.unicaA.ions  should 
be  clearly  and  concisely  written  on  one  side  of  the  paper 
only,  and  addressed  to  the  EDITOR  of  THE  Gakdkn, 
SO,  Tavistock  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C.  Letters  on  busi- 
ness should  be  sent  to  the  Publisher.  The  name  and 
address  of  the  sender  are  rehired  in  addition  to  any 
desigTMtiwi  he  may  desire  to  be  used  in  the  paper.  When 
more  than  one  query  is  sent,  each  should  be  on  a  separate 
piece  of  paper. 


FLOWER  GARDEN. 

Plants  for  Cement  Tank  (Nepenthes). — 
Plants  likely  to  suit  your  purpose  are  Aponoge- 
ton  distachyon,  sometimes  called  the  Cape  Pond- 
weed,  a  tuberous-rooted  plant  with  oval,  floating 
leaves,  and  forked  spikes  of  white  flowers  scented 
like  the  Hawthorn.  It  will  stand  out  of  doors 
in  favoured  spots,  but  appreciates  protection  in 
winter.  Limnocharis  Humboldtii.  —  The  oval- 
shaped  leaves  of  this  are  of  a  floating  nature, 
while  the  lemor  yellow  flowers  are  very  pretty. 
Pistia  stratiotes. — This,  which  floats  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  water,  forms  rosettes  of  pretty  pale 
green  leaves.  Pontederia  cordata. — Heart-shaped 
bright  green  leaves,  and  spikes  of  light  blue 
flowers.  Pontederia  (Eichornia)  crassipes. — A 
floating  plant  with  swollen  leaf-stalks,  and  spikes 
of  lilac-blue  flowers,  sometimes  called  the  Water 
Hyacinth.  Myriophyllum  proserpinacoides.  — 
The  long  stems  of  this,  clothed  with  pretty  pin- 
nate leaves,  are  very  attractive.  The  position, 
we  think,  is  scarcely  fitted  for  a  Nymphsea. 

Slugs  in  Garden  {Grosvenor). — Perhaps  the 
simplest  and,  at  the  same  time,  one  of  the  most 
effective  methods  of  getting  rid  of  slugs  is  to 
apply  lime  water  to  the  soil  which  is  infested 
with  them.  This  may  be  made  by  putting  a 
quantity  of  quicklime  in  a  large  tub,  which 
should  be  filled  with  water.  Stir  the  mixture, 
allow  the  lime  to  settle,  then  draw  off  the  clear 
liquid  for  watering  wherever  the  slugs  are 
numerous.  This  mixture  is  deadly  to  the  slugs, 
while  it  does  good  to  the  plants.  "Slugioide" 
is  an  excellent  slug  destroyer.  Lime,  salt,  soot, 
and  nitrate  of  soda  will  kill  slugs,  and  they  may 
be  applied  to  the  soil  with  advantage.  It  is  of 
no  use  applying  them  once,  however ;  do  it 
several  times.  If  there  is  nothing  sown  yet,  you 
ought  to  get  rid  of  them  by  using  these.  If  seed- 
lings are  there  you  must  trap  them  by  means  of 
sliced  Turnips  and  Potatoes,  Cabbage  leaves,  or 
sawdust.  Put  these  baits  out  in  the  evening, 
and  search  for  the  slugs  by  lantern-light  later. 


Improving  Lawn  [E.  R.  F.,  Kelvedon). — To 
improve  your  grass  you  should,  first  of  all,  give  it 
a  good  raking,  which  does  good  by  stimulating 
the  grass.  The  grass  will  soon  recover  from  this 
rough  treatment,  and  look  all  the  better  for  it. 
You  should  then  obtain  some  special  lawn  manure 
from  a  good  seedsman,  mix  this  with  rich  sifted 
soil  in  the  quantity  advised  by  the  vendors,  and 
apply  to  the  lawn  a  fortnight  after  mixing.  Turn 
the  heap  several  times,  so  as  to  mix  soil  and 
manure  thoroughly.  Spread  the  mixture  evenly 
over  the  grass,  and  rake  it  over  lightly.  In 
places  where  the  grass  is  thin  you  should,  in  a 
fortnight's  time,  sow  lawn  seeds. 

Rock  Plants  (Oow-Leaze). — Any  of  the  fol- 
lowing could  be  employed,  and  many  could  be 
sown  in  the  crevices  between  the  stones.  *Cory- 
dalis  capnoides  aurea,  Sedum  corsicum,  S.  dasy- 
phyllum,  *Aubrietias,  Lychnis  Lagascffi,  *Erinu8 
of  sorts,  *Myosotis  alpestris,  any  of  the  smaller 
Houseleeks,  *Snapdragons  and  'Wallflowers  if 
it  is  possible  to  plant  near  the  margin,  Gentiana 
acaulis  (a  fine  plant  for  this  purpose).  Campanula 
pumila,  C.  p.  alba,  C.  muralis,  Herniaria  glabra, 
•Thrift,  "Dianthus  csesius,  and  others.  Those 
with  an  asterisk  could  be  introduced  by  means  of 
seeds.  The  plants  should  be  pulled  into  small 
pieces  and  dibbled  in  between  the  joints,  in 
which  fresh  soil  should  be  placed.  The  seeds 
must  not  be  deeply  covered. 

IxiAS  (Mrs.  Dinesen,  Denmark).  —  In  this 
country  Ixias  are  usually  grown  in  a  greenhouse. 
They  will,  however,  do  well  out  of  doors  in  the 
South  of  England  if  planted  in  a  warm  border  at 
the  foot  of  a  south  wall  in  light,  well-drained 
soil.  They  will  not  grow  and  flower  well  in  the 
open  garden.  We  are  afraid  you  will  do  no 
good  with  them  in  the  open  border.  You  must 
either  give  them  a  special  place  in  some  warm 
sunny  spot  or  else  grow  them  in  pots  in  the 
greenhouse.  The  Spanish  Iris  is  quite  hardy 
and  will  grow  quite  well  with  the  treatment  of 
an  ordinary  border  plant,  but  the  Ixia  is  more 
tender  and  needs  more  care.  Your  best  plan 
will  be  to  dig  up  the  bed  and  search  carefully 
for  the  bulbs,  and  if  they  have  not  perished  lift 
them  and  replant  in  soil  consisting  of  loam,  with 
some  dried  cow  manure  and  sand,  in  a  sunny 
border  as  stated. 

Carnations  from  Seed  (C  /.  S.).—la  the 
first  place  it  is  important  to  get  good  seed, 
otherwise  all  your  efforts  will  be  wasted.  Obtain 
a  shallow  box,  fill  it  almost  to  the  top  with  light 
sandy  soil,  having  first  made  some  holes  in  the 
bottom  of  the  box  for  drainage,  and  place  some 
rough  material  in  the  bottom  of  the  box  to  keep  the 
drainage  clear.  The  soil  should  consist  of  three 
parts  turfy  loam  and  one  part  leaf-mould,  adding 
a  fair  amount  of  sand  ;  this  should  be  passed 
through  a  fine-meshed  sieve.  You  may  sow  the 
seed  now.  Cover  it  very  lightly  indeed,  as  the 
seed  is  small.  After  sowing  put  the  box  in  the 
frame.  Keep  the  frame  close,  and  shade  when 
sunny.  As  soon  as  the  plants  are  so  large  that 
you  can  get  hold  of  them  conveniently — that  is, 
when  they  are  about  1  inch  or  even  less  high — you 
can  transfer  them  into  other  boxes,  which  must 
be  filled  with  a  soil  similar  to  that  already 
mentioned,  except  that  you  must  add  as  much 
dry  cow  manure  as  leaf-soil.  Place  the  boxes  or 
pots  into  which  you  have  transferred  them  back 
in  the  cold  frame,  shade  for  a  few  days,  then 
take  the  light  off  altogether  ;  protect  only  from 
heavy  rains.  When  the  plants  have  made  good 
growth,  say,  at  the  end  of  a  month  or  six  weeks, 
they  should  be  planted  out  in  the  border  where 
they  are  to  flower.  Give  them  a  well-dug  soil 
enriched  with  some  decayed  manure.  Allow 
plenty  of  room  between  each  plant.  We  are 
afraid  your  old  plants  have  died. 

Snail  Flower  (Crcpcr),— Phaaeolua  Caracalla  (Snail 
Flower)  is  a  native  of  India,  though  It  is  now  widely  dis- 
tributed over  the  warmer  regions  of  the  globe.  In  this 
country  It  needs  a  warm  greenhouse  or  a  stove  for  Its 
development,  and  it  will  not  thrive  out  of  doors  even  In 
the  mildest  parts  of  these  Islands.  The  seed  should  be 
sown  at  once,  and  In  a  structure  kept  at  a  temperature  ol 
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60°  to  65°  it  will  quickly  germinate  and  grow  away  freely 
afterwarda.  It  needs  a  good  open  soil,  such  as  two  parts 
loam  to  one  part  each  of  leaf-mould  and  dried  cow- 
manure,  with  about  half  a  part  of  sand.  A  fair  amount 
of  sunshine  is  necessary  to  its  well-doing,  and  the 
foliage  should  be  occasionally  syringed  in  order  to 
keep  red  spider  in  check,  as  these  troublesome  pests 
are  liable  to  attack  the  leaves  and  cause  them  to  turn 
yellow. 

Pink  Carnations  (Car7iation).~&ome  of  the  hardier 
pink-tluwered  sorts  are  RttOy  Custte  and  Duchess  of  Fife. 
We  know  an  instance,  not  far  from  where  you  write,  where 
the  blush  Malmaison  stood  out  for  years  on  a  west  border, 
flourishing  and  flowering  amazingly  till  patches  2^  feet 
across  were  formed.  In  other  districts  near,  not  ibis  alone, 
but  many  other  sorts  usually  said  to  be  hardy,  failed  com- 
pletely. Mary  Morris, Lady  JN'inaBi]four,and  Mrs.Nichohon 
are  others  in  the  same  shade,  while  Lady  Hermoine, 
Andrew  Noble,  and  Lady  Mimi  represent  the  best  of  the 
newer  types.  Purchase  from  some  reliable  firm  a  variety 
of  the  shade  you  prefer,  and  select  the  best  for  future  use. 
Where  special  shades  of  colour  are  preferred  it  is  a  good 
plan  to  raise  seedlings,  as  these  are  much  more  vigorous 
than  layered  plants. 

Scale  on  Jasmine  (Colonel  Smyth6).—We  never  saw  a 
worse  example  uf  the  scale  insect  attacking  an  outdoor 
plant.  We  should  advise  syringing  with  paraffin  emul- 
sion, which  can  be  prepared  in  this  way  :  Take  a  piece  of 
soft  soap  about  the  size  of  a  hen's  egg,  put  it  in  a  basin  or 
some  other  receptacle,  then  pour  on  this  a  little  paraffiu 
and  knead  it  with  a  piece  of  stick,  or,  better  still,  the 
fingers,  till  all  the  paraffla  is  absorbed,  and  continue  this 
till  it  will  take  no  more,  the  soap  being  then  transformed 
into  a  tougher  and  more  waxlike  substance.  Then  dissolve 
this  in  a  pail  of  hot  water,  and  when  sufficiently  cool 
syringe  the  plants  with  it,  taking  care  to  wet  every  portion 
above  ground,  but  keep  as  much  as  possible  from  the 
roots.  From  their  numbers  it  is  more  than  probable  that 
a  second  application  will  in  your  case  be  necessary  to 
destroy  these  pests. 

Violets  Unsatisfactory  (Violet).— The  specimen  plant 
sent  us  is  suffering  neither  from  disease  or  from  insect 
attack.  los  roots  are  strong  and  abundant,  and  the 
foliage  is  healthy  but  weak,  as  though  it  had  suffered 
from  the  lack  of  sufficient  water  and  from  too  little  air. 
First  of  all  give  the  bed  a  soaking  of  clear  water,  making 
sure  that  the  soil  is  thoroughly  saturated  right  through  to 
the  bottom,  afterwards  top-dressing  the  border  to  the 
depth  of  2  Inches  with  loam  and  horse-manure  in  equal 
proportions  and  well  mixed  ;  tread  the  same  down  or  other- 
wise press  It  firmly  round  the  plants.  Give  the  bed,  in  the 
course  of  another  week,  a  good  soaking  of  weak  manure 
water  from  the  stable  or  cow-yard,  or  guano  water  would 
do  mixed  at  the  rate  of  one  handful  dissolved  in  three 
gallons  of  water.  With  this  treatment  and  abundance  of 
air  on  all  favourable  occasions  your  plants  should  soon 
come  round.  All  decayed  fiowers  and  partly-decayed 
leaves  should  be  picked  (iff. 

To  Improve  Lawnb  (iff.  fl,  X.).— The  lawn  which  rests 
on  clay  soil,  and  Is  inclined  lo  be  wet  owing  to  insufficient 
drainage,  can  only  be  temporarily  improved  until  it  is 
efficiently  drained.  The  finer  and  best  grasses  which  go 
to  make  a  lawn  absolutely  refuse  to  grow  on  cold  and 
badly-drained  land.  The  best  you  can  do  now  to  improve 
the  surface  for  playing  on  during  the  coming  summer  is 
to  give  it  a  dressing  of  roadside  scrapings,  adding  a  couple 
of  barrow-loads  of  coarse  sand  to  each  cartload  of  the 
scrapings.  This  will  help  to  dry  and  consolidate  the 
surface.  To  each  cartload  of  the  scrapings  add  \  cwt. 
of  bone  meal  and  \  cwt.  of  fish  guano  as  well  as  the' sand. 
Mix  well  together  and  apply  at  the  rate  of  three  cart- 
loads to  the  Uwo,  spreading  the  same  evenly  all  over,  and 
raking  it  into  the  grass  with  an  iron  rake,  afterwards 
rolling  it  well  in  on  a  dry  day.  To  the  lawn  that  is  drier 
and  easily  burnt  up  we  should  give  a  dressing  of  rich 
garden  soil  and  well-decayed  manure  in  equal  proportions. 
Four  cartloads  of  this  dressing  well  mixed  together  would 
be  a  good  dressing  for  this  lawn. 

THE    GREENHOUSE. 

Origin  of  Strbptocabpus  Hybrids  (Enquirer). 
The  present  race  of  hybrid  forms  have  been 
obtained  almost  entirely  by  the  crossing  and 
intercrossing  of  three  species  and  their  progeny. 
These  three  are  Screptocarpus  parviflorus,  a  small 
whitB-flowered  kind  introduced  from  South  Africa 
in  1882 ;  S.  Rexi,  with  bluish  flowers,  sent  here 
in  1824 ;  and  S  Danni,  which  bears  but  one  huge 
leaf,  and  has  flowers  of  a  reddish  tinge.  To  Mr. 
Watson  of  Kew  is  due  the  credit  of  laying  the 
foundation  of  the  present-day  race  of  hybrids,  for 
about  twenty  years  ago  he  raised  some  distinct 
and  striking  forms.  On  July  26,  1887,  two  of 
these  new  varieties  were  awarded  flrst-class  cer- 
tificates by  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  viz. , 
S.  kewensis,  the  result  of  intercrossing  S.  R-xi 
and  S  Danni ;  and  S.  Watsoni,  whose  parents 
were  S.  Danni  and  S.  parviflorus.  From  these 
beginnings  the  main  portion  of  the  present-day 
hybrids  have  by  a  gradual  process  of  cross- 
fertilisation  and  selection  been  built  up. 
Besides  these,  hybrids  have  been  raised  from 
8.  Fannini,  S.  Galpini,  S.  polyanthus,  and 
S.  Wendlandi. 


Camellias  Sporting  {West Sussex). — Camellias 
are  naturally  inclined  to  "sport,"  and  many 
instances  such  as  you  describe  continually  come 
under  our  notice.  For  all  this,  we  cannot  recall 
such  a  radical  change  as  that  which  has  taken 
place  in  your  plants,  for  as  a  rule  it  is  limited  to  a 
particular  plant  or  part  of  a  plant.  Some  varieties 
vary  a  good  deal  in  their  marking  year  by  year, 
and  perhaps  when  yours  flower  again  next 
season  many  of  them  may  revert  to  the  original 
tint.  In  one  respect  your  experience  entirely 
coincides  with  our  own,  and  that  is  the  irregular- 
shaped  blossoms,  to  which  the  term  Anemone- 
flowered  Camellias  is  often  applied,  are  far  more 
liable  to  behave  in  this  way  than  the  very  formal 
flowers.  We  know  of  nothing  you  can  do  to 
check  this  sportive  tendency,  for  it  is  quite  an 
inherited  feature. 

Scale  on  Ferns  (H.  W.  )— The  Fern-frond  is 
simply  swarming  with  scale  insects  ;  indeed,  you 
should  burn  every  plant  so  infested.  The  small 
white  ones  are  the  immature  insects  which  have 
wintered  under  the  brown  cases,  some  of  which 
are  still  attached  to  the  frond.  With  the  return 
of  spring  these  white  specks  will  increase  in  size, 
numbers,  and  destructiveness.  If  you  wish  to 
try  and  save  your  plants,  isolate  them  at  once 
from  all  others;  cut  off  all  bad  fronds,  and  dip  the 
head  of  each  plant  into  a  strong  mixture  of 
Grishurst  Compound,  soft  soap,  or  one  of  the 
many  insecticides.  This  must  be  done  several 
times  to  destroy  all  the  scale,  and  in  all  proba- 
bility the  young  fronds  of  the  Ferns  will  also 
suffer.  The  Clematis  m  on  tana  seedlings  should 
nave  been  lifted  when  dormant,  and  dibbled 
singly  into  pots  or  boxes  of  soil.  If  done  now 
some  of  them  are  sure  to  die,  but  as  you  have  so 
many  this  is  not  of  much  consequence. 

Streptocarpus  (Enquirer).  —  If  the  pollination  of 
the  fljwer  is  effectual  it  quickly  loses  its  freshness  and 
withers  up. 

CRASsnLA  LAOTEA  (C.  H.  F.).  —  Your  greenhouse  is 
decidedly  too  culd  for  this  Craasula,  as  ib  needs  a  good  light 
position  in  a  structure  with  a  minimum  winter  tempera- 
ture of  60°. 

BCLBS  AFTER  FLOWERING  (Daffodil).— Ils  you  have  no 
space  fur  planting  out,  the  only  thing  you  can  do  is  to 
allow  the  bulbs  to  remain  in  the  boxes  and  stand  them  in 
a  sheltered  spot.  They  will  need  to  be  watered  till  the 
foliage  dies  down.  In  August,  or  July  would  be  better, 
when  you  lift  your  present  crop  of  bulbs,  the  ground  must 
be  well  manured  and  dug,  and  those  of  this  year's  flowering 
planted.  Before  planting  them  the  bulbs  should  be  dried 
and  cleaned,  and  where  there  are  quantities  of  one  kind  it 
will  be  an  advantage  to  sort  them  in  their  different  sizes. 
It  will  be  a  couple  of  years  before  the  bulbs  flower  much, 
but  they  should  each  year  be  lifted  and  cleaned,  the 
ground  manured  and  dug,  and  the  bulbs  again  replanted. 

Cactus  and  Stapelia  (WUbraham).—ThM  the  plants 
in  question  are  not  in  good  condition  is  very  evident  by 
the  pieces  sent,  but  the  actual  cause,  as  far  as  we  are  con- 
cerned, can  only  be  a  matter  of  conjecture.  Appearances 
point  to  the  structure  in  which  they  have  been  kept 
during  the  winter  being  allowed  to  get  too  cold,  with 
probably  an  excess  of  moisture,  either  in  the  atmosphere, 
at  the  roots,  or  both.  These  succulent  plants  do  best 
where  a  light  buoyant  atmosphere  is  maintained  through- 
out the  winter  mouths,  and  in  a  temperature  of  50''  to  60*. 
Though  they  may  be  kept  fairly  rauist  at  the  roots  when 
growing  freely,  in  winter  they  need  only  sufficient  water 
to  prevent  the  soil  being  parched  up.  A  light  structure 
well  exposed  to  sunshine  suits  these  plants  best. 

Cinerarias  Diseased  (/.  e.i^We  have  carefully 
examined  the  leuves  sent,  and  cannot  And  any  trace  of 
fungus  thereon,  in  which  case  spraying  is  not  likely  to  be 
uf  much  use.  The  Geranium  leaves  appear  to  us  quite 
normal,  for  when  spring  comes  round  many  of  them  often 
turn  yellow  and  die  off  preliminary  to  the  plants  making 
their  new  growth.  The  Cinerarias  and,  in  a  more  marked 
degree,  the  Begonias  have  been  badly  attacked  by  yellow 
thrips,  an  extremely  minute  insect  which  carries  out  the 
greater  part  of  its  ravages  while  the  leaves  are  very  young. 
Tuo  dry  an  atmosphere  is  very  favourable  Sur  its  develop- 
ment. The  best  way  of  getting  rid  of  it  is  to  vaporise 
occasionally  with  the  XL  All  Vaporiser  or  one  of  the 
several  methods  of  dispersing  nicotine  in  the  shape  of 
vapour. 

Seeds  from  Japan  (Japan).~The  seeds  should  be  sown 
at  once.  The  Chrysanthemum  will  be  best  sown  thinly  in 
a  pot  or  pan  of  light  sandy  soil,  wit  h  a  soil  covering  of  not 
more  than  a  quarrer  of  an  inch.  This  will  be  best  in  a 
temperature  of  45°,  and  the  seed,  if  good,  will  vegetate  in 
a  fortnight  or  even  less.  The  Dianthus  should  be  sown  as 
ibove  and  transplanted,  or  sown  thinly  in  the  open.  The 
PfBony  and  Hibiscus  will  be  best  sown  in  the  open,  grown 
in  shallow  drills  mostly  filled  with  sand.  The  first-named 
may  not  appear  before  spring,  1907.  Do  not  transplant 
the  Paeony  in  the  growing  stage.  Sow  the  Primula  in  a 
moist  spot  in  the  open,  or  in  a  shady  place  in  finely-broken 
soil  and  cover  lightly.     If  sown  in   pots  or  pans   the 


seedlings  could  be  potted  off  when  large  enough.    Seed- 
lings may  continue  to  appear  for  a  year  or  even  more. 

Geranium  Leaves  Diseaseu  (J.  K  A'.).— Thederanium 
leaves  are  badly  attacked  by  one  of  the  leaf  fungi,  whose 
ravages  seem  greatly  on  the  increase.  As  the  trouble  is 
limited  to  one  variety,  we  should  burn  the  plants  at  once 
and  replace  this  variety  by  another  white-flowered  kind, 
say  The  Ghost,  which  is  of  good  constitution.  If,  however, 
you  wish  to  keep  your  plants,  isolate  them  at  once  and 
syringe  with  a  solution  of  potassium  sulphide.  This, 
popularly  known  as  liver  of  sulphur,  may  be  prepared  by 
dissolving  loz.  in  a  quart  of  hot  water,  then  make  It  up  to 
2J  gallons  with  cold  water.  With  this  syringe  the  plants, 
and  repeat  the  process  in  about  four  days,  after  which 
leave  an  interval  of  a  week  between  the  applications, 
which  may  be  discontinued  when  the  plants  are  free.  The 
plants  should  be  laid  on  their  sides,  so  that  the  preparation 
does  not  enter  the  soil. 


TREES    AND    SHRUBS. 

Winter  -  Flowering  Sbrdbs  (Iris). — Good 
hardy  winter-flowering  shrubs  are  the  Mezereon 
(Diphne  mezereum).  Witch  Hazel  (Hamamelis 
arborea),  'Ja^minum  nudiflorum  (winter  flowering 
Jdssamine),  Forsythia  su!<pensa,  Linicera  frag- 
rantissima  (winter  -  flowering  Honeysuckle), 
*Winter  Sweet  (Chimonanthus  fragrans),  *Pyrus 
japonica,  and  Cornus  Mas.  Those  marked  with 
an  asterisk  should  be  planted  against  a  wall, 
the  others  may  be  grown  as  bu8he3.  Other 
winter-flowering  plants,  not  shrubs,  are  the 
Christmas  and  L'^nten  Roses,  Winter  Aconite, 
Iris  reticulata.  Iris  stylosa,  together  with,  of 
course.  Crocus,  Snowdrop,  Soilla,  Chionodoxa, 
and  one  or  two  of  the  early-flowering  Daff  jdils. 

Soil  for  Willows  (John  StiUiard).~Coaditiooa  such 
as  you  name  (a  marshy  place  sometimes  flooded)  should  be 
very  suitable  for  Willows  in  general. 

Planting  Shrubs  (F.  E.  S.).— The  best  time  to  trans- 
plant the  different  shrubs  mentioned  is  the  latter  part  of 
October  or  in  November,  as  then  they  have  time  to  become 
well  established  before  the  flowering  season. 

Myrobella  Hedge  (W.  H.  Hodgson)-— Xa  your  hedge 
has  been  planted  so  recently  the  better  way  will  be  to 
leave  it  a  season  to  become  established  before  cutting  it 
back,  which  may  be  done  any  time  next  winter.  The 
height  will  depend  upon  the  bushiness  of  the  plants,  but 
about  15  inches  should  be  a  very  suitable  height.  A  good 
watering  will  most  probably  greatly  assist  your  Hullies, 
and  if  the  weather  is  hot  and  dry  a  frequent  syringing  is 
very  beneficial  to  newly-planted  specimens. 

Improving  Beech  Hedge  (Kenmare)  —A  very  good 
idea,  but  as  the  Beech  hedge  has  been  planted  six  years 
we  are  afraid  that  if  you  planted  Hollies  in  the  centre 
they  would  have  too  severe  a  struggle  for  existence  to 
prove  satisfactory.  Much  will,  of  course,  depend  upon 
the  distance  between  the  two  rows  of  Beech,  which  is  not 
stated  in  your  letter.  Would  it  be  possible  to  plant  the 
Hollies  just  outside  of  the  Beeches,  as  they  would  thereby 
get  more  light,  which  is  so  essential  to  their  welfare.  We 
should  prefer  well-rooted  plants  15  inches  to  IS  inches 
high  to  small  £eedlings. 


ROSE    GARDEN. 

Roses  for  Arboor  (Sparham  Camp).  —  On 
the  exposed  side  of  the  arbour  you  should  plant 
the  Dutch  Honeysuckle  and  Clematis  montana ; 
these  are  two  strong-growing  plants  that  would 
be  least  likely  to  suffer  there.  Roses  suitable 
for  training  over  the  arbour  are  Mme.  d'Arblay, 
white,  summer-flowering  only  ;  Mme.  Alfred 
Carri^re,  whitish,  summer  and  autumn ;  The 
Garland,  white,  summer  ;  Reine  Olga  do  Wur- 
temburg,  red,  summer  and  autumn  ;  Dorothy 
Perkins,  pink,  summer.  Clematis  Jackmanni, 
purple,  late  summer  and  autumn,  is  also  suitable. 
Good  Roses  for  the  arch  are  Crimson  Rambler, 
red,  summer  only  ;  F^licit^  Perpetue,  white, 
summer  and  autumn  ;  Aim^e  Vibert,  white, 
summer  only. 

Pruning  Roses  (Perplexed). — Yes,  we  should 
advise  you  to  prune  back  again  to  the  dormant 
buds.  You  must  cut  back  the  newly- planted 
Rooes  as  advised  in  our  article  on  "  The  'ABC 
of  Rose  Pruning,"  otherwise  you  will  not  get 
good  strong  growths  from  the  base,  and,  as  you  are 
afraid  that  the  growths  already  pushing  may 
get  caught  by  frost,  it  will,  therefore,  be  doubly 
advantageous  to  cut  them  back  further  still. 
Yes,  you  can  apply  soot  and  lime  to  both  Carna- 
tions and  Roses  now ;  it  will  do  them  both  good. 
Both  are  suitable  for  applying  as  a  lop-dressing. 
Your  plant  of  Tom  Wood  should  be  pruned  as 
follows  :  cut  back  the  shoots  from  base  with 
top  leaves  unfolding  to  within  2  inches  of  their 
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bise.  From  your  description  of  them,  we  should 
say  they  are  not  well  ripened,  and  must  be  out 
biok  hard.  You  might  leave  the  best  of  the  stout 
shoots  6  inches,  and  the  other  two  about  4  inches 
long.  Prune  to  a  bud  pointing  outwards.  Next 
year  you  need  not  prune  so  hard. 

Pruning  Roses  (^4  Reader). — You  will  best 
understand  what  is  meant  by  moderate,  medium, 
and  vigorous-growing  varieties  by  referring  to 
the  long  list  given  in  the  article  on  page  157 
(March  17).  Take  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  a 
well-known  Rose,  as  an  example  of  a  moderate 
or  rather  weak-growing  Rose  ;  Tom  Wood,  Mrs. 
G.  Dickson,  or  Annie  Wood  as  a  type  of  Rose 
of  fairly  strong  growth  ;  and  Ulrioh  Brunner, 
Clio,  or  Duke  of  Edinburgh  as  vigorous-growing 
sorts.  By  taking  these,  or  any  of  the  varieties 
mentioned  in  the  respective  lists  you  may  happen 
to  have,  you  will  sonn  understand  the  varying 
degrees  of  growth.  You  might,  perhaps,  under- 
stand more  clearly  if  we  say  that  the  size  of  the 
shoots  of  a  weak-growing  sort  is  about  the 
thickness  of  an  ordinary  penholder,  while  those 
of  a  vigorous  variety  may  be  the  thickness  of 
a  lead  pencil  or  even  thicker.  By  taking  these 
measurements  as  a  rough  guide,  together  with 
the  lists  given,  you  ought  to  be  able  to  arrive  at 
a  satisfactory  conclusion. 

Pruning  Rkvb  d'Or{^.  Warner). — This  grand 
old  Rose,  one  of  the  fastest  growing  we  have, 
needs  very  careful  handling  to  obtain  an  abund- 
ance of  blossom.  When  on  a  south  or  west 
wall  the  growths  should  be  spread  out  as  much 
as  possible,  but  do  not  cut  much  away.  So  long 
as  the  old  wood  passes  through  the  winter  un- 
injured it  should  be  retained  ;  but  the  lateral 
shoots  are  shortened  according  to  their  strength. 
If  small  and  thin,  cut  back  to  two  or  three  eyes ; 
if  strong,  retain  as  much  as  a  foot,  and  even  more 
if  there  is  space  for  it.  Do  not  try  to  keep  this 
Rose  nailed  in  trim  and  regular  as  you  would  a 
Peach  tree,  but  just  allow  the  long  annual 
growths  to  bend  away  from  the  wall  when  they 
will  be  wreathed  in  blossom.  Should  growths 
appear  too  dense  after  the  first  crop  of  flowers, 
what  pruning  is  really  essential  should  then  be 
done.  This  would  consist  in  removing  old  or 
worn-out  growths.  Reve  d'Or  is  a  very  shy 
bloomer  for  the  first  few  years  of  its  life,  but 
after  this,  with  care  at  the  root  and  spreading 
out  the  growths,  there  is  no  reason  why  a  grand 
crop  of  its  golden  clusters  should  not  be  secured. 

Marechal  Niel  upon  a  Sodth  Wall  (,/.  B.  M.).— 
We  should  advise  you  to  waste  no  more  time  upon  your 
evidently  dwindling  plant.  This  variety  should  be  budded 
upon  a  short  standard  Briar,  and  have  plenty  of  roots. 
You  would  succeed  far  better  with  a  Rose  such  as  Celine 
Forestier,  Bouquet  d'Or,  Reve  d'Or,  or  Buchease  d'Auer- 
Bticdt,  all  of  which  possess  a  more  robust  constitution  and 
are  more  suitable  for  the  suburbs  of  London  than  Marechal 
Xiel.  The  old  soil  should  be  taken  out  to  a  depth  of 
2^  feet,  and  after  putting  in  about  6  inches  of  broken 
bricks,  stones,  &c.,  to  provide  drainage,  replace  the  old 
soil  with  a  few  barrowloads  of  turfy  loam,  mixing  with  it 
about  one-fourth  its  bulk  of  well-decomposed  manure  and 
a  sprinkling  of  half-inch  bones. 

K03ES  AND  BOLBS  (F.  A.  C.).— The  recipe  you  send  is 
known  as  Tonka'  manure,  and  a  splendid  manure  it  is. 
You  can  apply  it  to  your  Roses  in  the  borders  containing 
the  bulbous  plants,  but  we  should  advise  you  to  give  the 
bulbs  a  much  lighter  application.  The  roots  of  the  Roses 
would  not  spread  much  more  than  15  inches  each  way. 
By  measuiiog  up  the  number  of  Ruse  plants,  you  can 
ascertain  how  much  of  the  manure  you  would  require,  as 
for  each  plant  you  would  want  about  2oz.  of  Tonks' 
manure,  taking  care  to  scatter  this  amount  around  each 
bush  or  standard,  and  not  further  away  than  15  inches  to 
18  inches.  The  climbing  Roses  with  Fuchsias  at  the  base 
will  be  much  benefited  hy  the  manure,  and  it  will  also  be 
good  for  the  Fuchsias.  You  could  very  well  supplement 
this  application  by  liquid  manure  during  May  and  June. 

KITCHEN    GARDEN. 

Valub  of  Fowl  Manure  (Amateur). — Poultry 
manure  is  a  valuable  fertiliser  if  carefully  used. 
As  fast  as  you  can  obtain  it  from  the  poultry-run 
mix  it  thoroughlv  with  twice  the  quantity  of 
fairly  dry  soil.  Keep  it  in  a  heap  for  a  few 
months  and  there  will  be  a  valuable  plant  food, 
and  it  will  be  in  a  better  condition  for  applying 
to  the  soil  than  if  it  were  applied  direct,  for 
then,  as  you  say,  it  would  probably  do  more  harm 


than  good.  When  it  has  been  well  mixed  with 
soil  as  above  directed,  and  has  lain  in  a  heap  for  a 
few  months,  it  may  be  applied  as  a  top-dressing, 
slightly  forked  in,  with  great  advantage  to  the 
crops. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Hand-lights  and  Bell-slasses  (Ks/i).— You  could 
use  these  for  protecting  the  flowers  from  frost  and  cold  of 
plants  that  bloom  in  the  winter,  such  as  Hellebores,  Irises, 
and  alplnes.  Often  the  flowers  of  these  are  damaged 
during  winter,  and  a  bell-glass  or  hand-light  would  keep 
them  fresh  and  beautiful  for  a  far  longer  time.  You  would, 
of  course,  have  to  give  air  by  tilting  the  glass.  They  are 
also  useful  for  protecting  early  salads  and  other  vegetables. 
You  could  strike  cuttings  of  Violas,  Arabis,  Aubrletia,  and 
other  plants  in  the  summer,  and  Rose  cuttings  in  the 
autumn,  wlth.their  aid.  These  are  just  a  few  uses  to 
which  they  could  be  put  that  come  to  mind. 

A  Blackbird  Nuisance  (BlackKrd).  —  We  have  no 
special  reason  to  complain  of  blackbirds  as  being  a  garden 
nuisance  in  the  South,  except  in  the  soft-fruit  season,  and 
then  these  birds  are  usually  kept  at  bay  by  freely  using 
flsh  netting  to  cover  up  the  fruits.  Beyond  destroying  the 
nests — a  practice,  however  necessary  in  your  district, 
which  seems  harsh  and  unfeeling — there  is  no  better  plan 
to  keep  the  birds  away  than  to  use  a  small  shot-gun. 
Shooting  at  birds  among  fruit  often  does  great  harm  to 
the  bushes.  You  may  use  soot  and  lime,  and  even  Paris 
green  or  Hellebore  powder,  on  trees  or  bushes  now,  but  you 
cannot  do  that  when  fruit  is  formed.  You  do  not  say  in 
what  way  blackbirds  are  a  nuisance  now.  We  have  never 
found  them  so  at  this  time  of  the  year. 

Cross-fertilisation  (,A.  Ilertig).— The  process  of  cross- 
fertilisation  is  effected  by  taking  the  pollen  from  the 
anthers  (male)  on  the  stamens  of  one  flower  and  transfer- 
ring it  to  the  pistil  (female)  of  another  flower.  Thus  to 
intercross  vegetables  you  must  have  the  plants  in  bloom 
before  you  can  do  so.  In  order  to  ensure  the  cross  being 
between  two  certain  flowers,  you  must  take  care  that  no 
other  foreign  pollen,  or  even  its  own  pollen,  comes  in 
contact  with  the  stigma.  Usually  the  stamens  and  pistil  are 
on  the  same  flower,  and,  in  order  to  effect  a  true  cross,  the 
anthers  must  be  removed  before  the  pollen  bursts  out ; 
otherwise  the  pistil  might  be  fertilised  with  its  own 
pollen,  and  it  would  then  be  useless  transferring  other 
pollen  to  it.  You  should  obtain  a  book  on  elementary 
botany  and  study  the  various  parts  of  the  flower  before 
you  attempt  cross-fertilisation. 

Names  of  Plants.  —  J.  T.—l  and  3,  Dendrobium 
thyrsiflorum  ;  2,  this  may  be  the  same,  but  without  seeing 
a  bulb  and  leaf  we  cannot  be  sure.  Judging  only  by  the 
flower  we  should  say  it  is  Dendrobium  Farmer!  album  ;  the 
growth  of  this  is  shorter  and  the  bulbs  are  somewhat 

angular. Nepenthes. — Arundinaria  falcata,  often  known 

in  gardens  as  Bambusa  gracilis.  The  Dendrobium  is  a  very 
good  form  of  D.  nobile  albescens,  which,  though  it  can 

scarcely  be  called  rare,  is  not  at  all  common. James 

Dent.~l  and  2,  Dendrobium  crassinode  ;  3,  D.  Pierardii. 

Fts/i,— Primula  denticulata  alba. H.  T.—l,  Helian- 

themum  vulgare  var.  hyssopifolium  fl.-pl. ;  2,  Pasque 
Flower  (Anemone  Pulsatilla);  3,  Lithospermum  proatra- 
tum  ;  4,  Polygala  Chama^buxus  var.  purpurea;  5,  Muehlen- 

beckia  varians  ;  6,  Genista  hispanica. Castle. — Begonia 

fuchsioides  var.  miniatum. 


SOCIETIES. 


TORQUAY  SPRING  SHOW 
An  excellent  show  was  held  at  the  Bath  Saloons,  Torquay, 
on  the  29bh  ult.,  the  entries  constituting  a  record  for  a 
spring  show  and  being  of  unusual  excellence,  while 
brilliant  weather  led  to  so  large  an  attendance  of  residents 
and  visitors  that  the  Torquay  District  Gardeners'  Associa- 
tion achieved  financial  success.  Orchids  were  especially 
good,  and  a  curious  freak  of  Nature  that  attracted  con- 
siderable attention  was  an  Arum  with  two  pure  white 
leaves,  the  same  tint  precisely  as  the  spathe,  exhibited  by 
the  Dowager  Countess  of  Crawford. 
Prize  List. 
Six  flowering  plants  :  FtrsD,  Miss  Congreve.  Six  foliage 
plants:  First,  Miss  Congreve;  second,  Mr.  J.  Quick. 
Three  flowering  plants  :  First,  Mrs.  Hassall ;  second.  Miss 
Congreve  ;  third,  Mrs.  Trevor  Barkley.  Six  Ferns  :  First, 
Miss  Lavers  ;  second,  Miss  Congreve  ;  third,  Mr.  S.  Cogan. 
Specimen  Azalea :  First,  Mrs.  Hastall  ;  second,  Mr.  J. 
Quick  ;  third,  Mrs.  Whitley.  Three  Azaleas  :  First,  Mrs. 
Hassall ;  second,  Mr.  J.  Quick ;  third,  Colonel  Gary. 
Group  of  miscellaneous  plants :  Silver  cup,  Miss  Lavers  ; 
a  handsome  group  composed  of  Orchids,  Tulips,  Arums, 
Lilacs,  Amaryllis,  Narcissus  Bulbocodium,  set  off  with 
Caladiums,  Palms,  and  long  culms  of  flowering  Bamboo. 
Group  of  Orchids  ;  First,  Mrs.  Trevor  Barkley,  with  a  very 
high-class  stand.  Three  Orchids  :  First,  Miss  Lavers  ; 
second,  Mrs.  Trevor  Barkley;  third,  Miss  Congreve.  Six 
Cyclamen  :  First,  Mr.  W.  H.  Bulleid  ;  second.  Miss  Lavers. 
Six  Gloxinias :  First,  Mrs.  Hassall  ;  second.  Miss  Con- 
greve. All  excellent  plants.  Six  Primulas  :  First,  Miss 
Congreve ;  second,  Mrs.  Whittey  ;  third,  Mr.  W.  E.  F. 
Wingate.  Six  Spirieas  :  First,  Mrs.  Whittey.  Three 
Deuizlas  :  First,  Mrs.  Hassall  ;  second.  Colonel  Gary.  Six 
flowering  table  plants:  First,  Mrs.  Trevor  Barkley  ;  second, 
Miss  Congreve;  third,  Mrs.  Whittey.  Six  foliage  table 
plants  :  First,  Mrs.  Trevor  Barkley  ;  second.  Miss  Con- 
greve ;  third,  Captain  Tottenham.  Six  Amaryllis :  First, 
Mrs.  Trevor    Barkley  ;   aucond,  Mrs.   Whittey.     Twelve 


Hyacinths  :  First,  Captain  Tottenham  ;  second,  Mr.  E.  F. 
Wingate  ;  third,  Mrs.  Fordyce.  Six  pots  of  Narcissi : 
First,  Mr.  F.  Wingate ;  second,  Mrs,  Fordyce ;  third, 
Colonel  Gary.  Six  pots  of  Freeslaa  :  First,  Mrs.  Hassall ; 
second,  Mr.  F.  Wingate  ;  third.  Colonel  Gary.  Three  pota 
of  Lily  of  the  Valley :  First,  Mr.  J.  Quick ;  second.  Miss 
Lavers.  Six  pots  of  Tulips  :  First,  Captain  Tottenham ; 
second,  Miss  Congreve  ;  third,  Mr.  F.  Wingate.  Six  Cine- 
rarias :  First,  Mrs.  Fordyce  ;  second,  Mr.  S.  B.  Cogan  ; 
third,  Colonel  Gary.  Six  Cineraria  stellata :  First,  Captain 
Tottenham  ;  second.  Miss  Congreve  ;  third,  Mrs.  Whittey. 
Specimen  Cineraria :  First,  Miss  Congreve ;  second,  Colonel 
Gary;  third,  Mr.  3.  B.  Gogan.  Six  Mignonette:  First, 
Mrs.  Fordyce  ;  second,  Colonel  Gary.  Specimen  Palm  : 
First,  Mrs.  Trevor  Barkley ;  second,  Miss  Congreve. 
Twelve  Polyanthus :  First,  Colonel  Cary  ;  second.  Miss 
Lavers.  Special  prizes  were  given  by  Messrs.  Barr  and  Sons 
and  several  local  nurserymen,  and  two  prizes  were  given 
for  collections  of  vegetables.  There  were  seven  entries 
for  dinner-table  decoration,  first  prize  being  awarded  to 
Mr.  W.  Mlnlfre  for  a  table  bo  fully  decorated  that  there 
was  no  room  for  plates. 

NUKBBRYMBN'S  EXHIBITS. 

The  Devon  Rosery,  Torquay,  showed  several  large  boxes 
of  cut  Roses,  Azaleas,  Freesias,  Anthurlum,  Acacia  armata, 
A.  Drummondl,  A.  cordata,  Tree  Carnations,  Boronia 
megastigma,  B.  heterophylla,  Splreeas,  Grotons,  and 
Palms  ;  while  on  their  fruit  farm's  stand  were  punnets  of 
gigantic  Strawberries,  Mushrooms  and  other  vegetables 
interspersed  with  Violets  and  Narcissi.  Messrs.  R.  Veltch 
and  Son,  Exeter,  staged  Prunus  Alume  fl.-pl.,  P.  triloba, 
P.  Watereri,  Erica  Veitchii,  Sutherlandia  fratescens, 
Thyrsacanthus  rutilans.  Primula  kewensis.  Magnolia  con* 
spicua,  M.  stellata,  ImpatiensHolstli,  Calceolaria  Burbidgei, 
Sarracenia  Drummondl,  Rehmannla  angiilata,  Acacia 
rlceana,  and  a  collection  of  rock  plants  including  Primula 
nivalis,  P.  viscosa,  P.  AlUonl,  P.  caahmeriana,  P.  denticulata, 
Androsace  arachnoidea,  A.  pyrenaica,  A.  sempervivoides, 
A.  carnea,  Saxifraga  Rbei  superba,  S.  coriopbylla,  and  many 
other  plants.  Messrs.  W.  H.  Smale  and  Son  had  Cyrtocerus 
reflexa,  Nlcotiana  Bandera?,  Araucaria  excelsa,  Cycae 
revoluta,  Clivia  minlata.  Tulips,  Pelargoniums,  Hyacinths, 
and  Calceolarias.  Messrs.  Barr  and  Sons  showed  a  large 
assortment  of  Daffodils,  among  which  were  many  un- 
common  varieties,  including  Peter  Barr,  Henri  Vilmorln, 
Isolde  (a  very  large  and  bicolor  trumpet),  Cherry  Ripe, 
Cassandra,  Blackwell,  Salmonetta,  Ariadne,  Firebrand, 
Mrs.  G.  H.  Barr,  Janet  Image,  Mountain  Maid,  The  Sister* 
hood.  Cygnet,  Hatfield  Beauty,  Strongbow,  Cresset,  White 
Queen,  and  White  Lady.  The  firm  also  staged  a  good 
collection  of  rock  plants.  Messrs.  Mayne  and  Allward 
showed  assortments  of  miscellaneous  plants,  and  Mr.  J. 
Heath  Violets  in  variety. 


NATIONAL    CHRYSANTHEMUM    SOCIETY. 
Tub   executive   committee   of  the  above  society  held  a 
meeting  on  the  26t.h  ult.,  at  Carr's  Restaurant,  Strand, 
when  Mr.  Thomas  Bevan  occupied  the  chair. 

There  was  a  fairly  full  attendance  and  a  somewhat  busy 
evening,  the  consideration  of  the  schedule  for  the  current 
year  occupying  a  good  part  of  the  evening's  work.  It  was 
announced  that  the  prize-money  to  be  offered  will  be  rather 
In  excess  of  the  amount  offered  last  year,  and  the  Insertion 
of  several  new  clauses  was  accordingly  made.  The  various 
judges  were,  subject  to  acceptance,  duly  appointed. 

The  society,  recognising  the  fact  that  the  Royal  Agri- 
cultural and  Botanical  Society  of  Ghent  was  the  first 
continental  society  to  offer  the  National  Chrysanthemum 
Society  hospitality  abroad  seventeen  years  ago,  passed  a 
unanimous  vote  of  condolence  on  the  death  of  the  Comte 
Kerchove  de  Dentergbem,  the  president  of  the  Ghent 
society. 

Mr.  C.  H.  Curtis  announced  the  completion  of  the  report 
on  the  Conference  of  Early-Flowering  Varieties  at  the 
Crystal  Palace  last  October,  which  will  shortly  be  In  the 
hands  of  the  members.  He  also  presented  a  report  from 
the  publication  committee  recommending  the  Issue  of  a 
Year  Book  for  1907.  It  was  resolved  that  the  same  be  Issued, 


LIVERPOOL  HORTICULTURAL  ASSOCIATION. 
A  RECORD  show,  both  for  quality  and  quantity,  was  that 
held  on  the  28th  and  29th  ult.  by  this  society.  The  exhibits 
for  competition  numbered  235,  an  increase  of  29  over  those 
of  last  year,  while  the  non-competltlve  exhibits  were  also 
larger  than  usual,  with  the  result  that  the  magnificent 
hall  was  quite  Inadequate  for  their  reception.  Mr.  J. 
Bracegirdle,  gardener  to  Alderman  W.  H.  Watts,  won 
first  prize  for  a  group  of  plants.  For  ten  pots  of  hardy 
herbaceous  or  bulbous  plants  Mr.  J.  Stoney,  gardener  to 
F.  H.  Gossage,  Esq  ,  was  first.  There  were  eleven  entries 
for  twelve  Hyacinths,  distinct,  Mr.  H.  Holford,  gardener 
to  E.  Whitley,  Esq.,  being  first.  For  twelve  pots  of  single 
Tulips  the  first  prize  was  won  by  Mr.  J.  V.  Thompson, 
gardener  to  Mrs.  H.  P.  Sinclair.  For  a  collection  of 
twenty-five  distinct  varieties  of  Daffodils  Mr.  T.  Carting, 
gardener  to  Mrs.  Cope,  gained  Barr's  sliver  flower-vase  as 
the  first  prize.  For  six  hybrid  Amaryllis  Mr.  T.  Wink- 
worth,  gardener  to  R.  Brockiebank,  Esq.,  won.  Gold 
medals  were  awarded  to  Messrs.  Charlesworth  and  Co., 
Bradford,  for  Orchids  ;  and  Messrs.  R.  P.  Ker  and  Sons, 
Liverpool,  for  Amaryllis.  Awards  of  merit  were  given  to 
Messrs.  Hogg  and  Robertson  for  Daffodils,  Mr.  E.  Bache 
(Kardener  to  A.  H.  Bencke,  Esq.)  for  seedling  Dendroblums, 
Mr.  C.  A.  Young  for  cut  Carnations,  Messrs.  Thomas 
Davles  and  Go.  for  new  Tulips,  Mr.  W.  Rowlands  for 
Roses,  tfcc,  Sir  Josslyn  Gore-Booth,  Bart.,  for  Daffodils, 
Messrs.  John  Gowan  and  Co.,  Flshlock  Brothers,  Clibran, 
and  Sutton  and  Sons,  and  T.  Rattles  BuUey,  Esq.  As 
usual,  the  arrangements  were  carried  out  by  a  sub-com- 
mittee under  Mr.  T.  Foster,  chairman,  and  Mr.  fl.  Sadler, 
secretary.    Unfortunately,  the  attendance  was  poor 
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THE  CHINESE    PRIMULA. 

Hints  on  Culture. 

PKIMULAS  are  exceedingly  useful 
winter-flowering  plants,  and  are 
well  adapted  for  conservatory  or 
house  decoration.  To  keep  a 
succession  of  plants  in  flower 
from  October  onwards  through  the  winter, 
seed  should  be  sown  early  in  April,  May, 
and  June.  Sow  in  shallow  pans  tilled  with 
light  loam,  leaf -soil,  and  sand  ;  pass  the  soil 
through  a  fine  sieve,  and  fill  the  pans  to 
within  half-an-inch  of  the  top.  Have  the 
pans  well  watered  through  a  fine  rose  at 
least  two  hours  before  sowing.  Sow  evenly 
and  thinly,  and  cover  the  seeds  lightly  with 
fine  soil,  gently  press  the  surface,  and  leave 
quite  level.  Place  the  pans  in  a  greenhouse, 
or  close  frame  near  the  glass,  in  a  temperature 
of  65°  to  70°  by  day  and  55°  by  night. 
Cover  the  pans  with  pieces  of  glass  and  paper 
until  germination  takes  place,  when  the 
paper  must  be  taken  off,  and  the  glass 
gradually  removed  as  the  plants  advance  in 
growth.  When  the  plants  are  large  enough, 
transfer  them  to  3-inch  pots,  using  two  parts 
good  fibrous  loam,  one  of  leaf -soil,  and  some 
coarse  sand.  The  pots  should  always  be 
perfectly  clean  and  well  drained.  After 
potting,  the  plants  may  be  taken  back  into 
the  same  temperature  for  a  time  until  they 
become  established,  when  they  can  be  placed 
in  a  pit  or  frame  with  a  temperature  of  55° 
to  60°. 

As  soon  as  the  pots  are  filled  with  roots, 
pot  on  into  those  of  4  inches  diameter,  using 
the  same  kind  of  soil  as  before.  Keep  the 
plants  lightly  shaded  from  bright  sun.  For  the 
final  potting,  pots  6  inches  in  diameter  will 
be  found  quite  large  enough.  The  soil  should 
consist  of  two  parts  good  fibrous  loam  broken 
up  rather  roughly,  one  of  leaf-soil,  with  a 
small  quantity  of  mushroom  manure,  and 
enough  coarse  sand  to  keep  the  soil  open. 
Pot  moderately  firm  even  to  the  collar  of 
the  plant.  As  soon  as  these  pots  are  filled 
with  roots,  the  plants  may  receive  a  watering 
with  liquid  cow  manure  once  or  twice  a  week. 
This  can  be  done  by  collecting  a  small 
quantity  of  cow  manure  and  placing  it  in  a 
bag  and  plunging  it  in  a  tub  of  water. 

As  the  days  lengthen  and  become  warmer 
more  air  should  be  admitted  ;  during  July 
and  August,  on  warm  nights  only,  the  lights 


of  the  frame  may  be  removed  altogether. 
Endeavour  from  the  first  to  keep  the  plants 
as  sturdy  and  robust  as  possible.  Ventilation, 
watering,  and  shading  are  the  principal 
points  in  their  general  management  to  ensure 
success.  Towards  the  end  of  September  some 
of  the  earliest  plants  may  be  removed  to  the 
greenhouse.  Maintain  a  temperature  there 
of  50°  to  55°  through  the  winter  months. 
Primulas  should  never  be  subjected  to  a 
forcing  temperature.  G.  W.  Smith. 

Danesfield  Oardent,  Marloiv. 

WINDOW    GARDENING. 

Many  people  love  flowers  and  would  find  endless 
pleasure  iu  window  gardening  if  they  knew  how 
easily,  and,  i£  necessary,  cheaply  ic  can  be  done. 

1  think  iha;/  no  one  who  has  seen  the  courts  of 
many  of  the  old  colleges  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
in  early  summer,  well  furnished  with  window- 
boxes  lull  of  luxuriant  plants,  can  deny  that  they 
add  greatly  to  their  beauty,  and  the  background 
of  old  buildings  sets  off  the  pure  tints  of  the 
flowers.  There  is  not  much  variety  in  the  con- 
tents of  these  wiudow-boxes  ;  usually  Geraniums 
of  different  sorts,  Calceolarias,  and  Paris  Daisies, 
while  Lobelia  hangd  d  jwu  from  them  in  long  trails. 
In  Ljndon  and  other  large  towns  the  window- 
boxes  show  the  same  lack  of  variety.  In  winter 
small  shrubs,  generally  variegated,  are  used,  and 
in  summer  the  plants  named  above,  and  some- 
times the  sweet  -  scented  Corouilla  glauca  or 
Mignonette.  These  arrangements  are  for  deco- 
rative purposes  only ;  they  are  not  window 
gardens,  but  with  a  little  thought  an  interesting 
garden  may  be  had  all  the  year  round  in  this 
small  compass. 

To  begin  with,  a  box  must  be  constructed  to  fit 
the  window  as  deep  and  wide  as  the  space  will 
allow  ;  some  holes  must  be  made  in  the  bottom  of 
it,  and  it  should  be  painted  leaf-green.     In  this 

2  inches  of  crocks  and  a  few  lumps  of  charcoal 
must  be  placed  to  ensure  good  drainage.  The  com- 
post or  soil  must  be  carefully  prepared,  and  should 
consist,  if  possible,  of  two-thirds  good  fibrous 
yellow  loam  and  one-third  of  well-rotted  manure, 
with  plenty  of  coarse  silver  sand  mixed  through 
it.  Some  people  use  leaf*mould  instead  of  manure, 
but  it  is  liable  to  become  sour.  If  the  window 
garden  is  started  in  September  the  soil  need  only 
be  renewed  once  during  the  year,  when  it  is 
replanted  for  the  summer.  Thinking  out  the 
arrangement  of  the  window  garden  is  a  delightful 
occupation  combined  with  the  study  of  plant 
and  bulb  lists.  There  are  so  many  things  to 
choose  from. 

There  are  the  little  dwarf  conifers  and  dwarf 
shrubs,  either  variegated,  such  as  Golden  and 
Silver  Kuonymus  and  its  trailing  variety  radi- 
cans.  Tree  Ivies,  Box,  &o.  Berried  :  Skimmias, 
Aucubas,  and  Pernettyas.  Flowering  :  Dwarf 
Brooms,  Kalmias,  Andromedas,  Heaths,  Daphne 
Mezdreum,  &c.  (Some  of  these  will  need  a  little 
peat  in  the  soil.)  Spring-flowering  plants,  such 
as  Wallflowers  (double  and    single),  Forget-me- 


nots,  Alyssum,  and  white  Arabis  (double  and 
single),  Silene  pendula  compacta,  Nemophila, 
double  Daisies,  Aubrietias,  and  the  Cushion  or 
alpine  JPhloxes.  All  these  do  best  in  sua. 
Ochers  that  will  do  in  partial  shade  are  Auriculas, 
Violas,  Panaies,  Primroses,  Hart's-tongue  Ferns, 
variegated  Periwinkles,  and  the  golden  Creeping 
Jenny.  Of  bulbs  the  variety  is  almost  embarrassing 
— Crocuses,  Snowdrops,  dwarf  Irises,  Tulips 
(double  and  single),  Narcissus,  blue  Scillas  and 
Chionodoxas,  Hyacinths,  &o.  By  consulting  a 
good  catalogue  the  colours,  habit  of  growth,  &c., 
of  these  plants  can  be  ascertained,,  and  they  can 
be  arranged  according  to  individual  taste. 

If  the  air  is  pure  and  there  is  plenty  of  sun, 
the  following  arrangement  would  provide  interest 
tor  months :  Two  little  variegated  Tree  Ivies, 
and  two  little  bushes  of  Cytisus  praecox  (a  prim- 
rose-coloured early  Broom)  for  the  back  of  the 
little  garden  near  the  window  ;  between  these  and 
in  front  little  clumps  of  Snowdrops  and  Iris 
reticulata  (a  dwarf  violet-coloured  and  scented 
flower),  and  some  Crocuses.  Along  the  front 
some  well-established  plants  of  a  good  dark- 
coloured  Aubrietia,  and  between  these  clumps  of 
Ecanthis  hyemalis,  the  little  Winter  Aconite. 
Behind  the  Aubrietia  as  many  bulbs  of  Tulip 
Proserpine  as  can  be  comfortably  got  in  among 
the  other  things  must  be  placed.  The  Winter 
Aconites  will  open  their  golden  flowers  in  January ; 
soon  after  the  Snowdrops  will  be  in  bloom. 
In  February  Iris  reticulata  and  Crocuses  will 
flower,  and  by  that  time  there  will  be  a  few 
blossoms  open  on  the  Aubrietia,  which  will  con- 
tinue in  bloom  many  weeks,  gradually  hanging 
over  the  edge  of  the  window-box  ;  the  primrose 
Broom,  and  the  rose-coloured  Tulips,  when  they 
open  later,  will  contrast  beautifully  with  its 
varied  purple  shades.  The  alpine  Phloxes  are 
some  of  the  most  beautiful  and  satisfactory 
plants  for  the  sunny  window-box.  The  best  are 
Vivid  (brilliant  rose),  lilacina  (pale  mauve),  and  a 
pure  white  one. 

For  a  more  shady  window  an  equally  interest- 
ing planting  may  be  made  :  Hart's-tongue  Ferns, 
Skimmias,  Primroses,  and  blue  and  white 
Auriculas  ;  Violas  and  Creeping  Jenny  for  the 
edge,  and  with  these  a  few  Daffodils  and  the 
common  wild  Bluebell  may  be  associated. 

In  May  the  summer  planting  of  the  window- 
box  may  be  thought  out,  and  it  can  be  done  when 
all  danger  of  frost  and  cutting  winds  is  past. 
The  wealth  of  material  to  choose  from  is  greater 
than  before,  and  scent  can  be  associated  with 
colour.  Where  economy  is  not  necessary,  good 
plants  already  in  flower  may  be  purchased.  For 
a  more  modest  window  garden  little  plants  of 
many  annuals,  &c.,  which  have  a  long  period  of 
blooming  can  be  got  quite  cheaply.  The  best 
are  Godetias,  Zinnias,  dwarf  Tropsejlums  and 
Antirrhinums,  Cjrnflowers,  Dianthuaes,  Stocks 
and  Balsams,  and  the  dark-leaved  Sweet  William. 
These  will  soon  make  a  great  display,  and  a  few 
seeds  of  Mignonette  may  be  sown  half-an-inch 
below  the  surface  and  the  seedlings  oarefullj~ 
thinned  when  they  appear. 

Such  plants  as  Geraniums,  Calceolarias,  Ver- 
benas, Heliotropes,  fine-leaved  Paris  Daisies, 
Lobelias,  yellow  Musk,  Fuchsias,  &o.,  do  best 
in  sunny  window  gardens.     The  following  ia  a 
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pretty  arrangement :  White  Paris  Daisies  at  the 
back,  then  dark  Heliotrope  Lord  Roberta,  and 
the  beautiful  Ivy  -  leaved  Geranium  Mme. 
Crouase  for  the  front,  to  hang  over  the  edge  of 
the  box.  Among  the  other  planta  a  few  Spanish 
Iriaea  that  have  been  started  in  pota  may  be 
placed.  For  a  partially  -  ahaded  window -box 
nothing  is  better  than  blue  and  white  flowera — 
dwarf  white  Petunias,  dwarf  Dslphinium  Blue 
Butterfly,  with  Iiobelias  and  Campanula  isophylU 
alba  (a  trailing  variety)  to  fall  over  the  front,  and 
one  or  two  Salvia  patens  or  Paris  Biisies  to 
break  the  line  of  height  would  be  very  satis- 
factory. Begonias  do  exceedingly  well  in  cool 
and  partly-shaded  window-boxea,  and  may  be 
aasooiated  with  Ferns  and  Violas.  Carnations 
are  most  satisfactory  plants  for  the  window 
garden,  as  they  do  not  mind  a  little  soot  in  the 
air.  A  few  early-sown  Marguerite  Carnations 
planted  with  them  will  bloom  until  frost  comes. 

Where  it  can  be  managed,  it  adds  greatly  to 
the  effact  of  the  window  garden  to  have  climbing 
plants  up  the  sides  of  the  window,  and  perhaps 
carried  over  it  on  a  light  wooden  arrangement. 
Such  annuals  aa  Naaturtiums,  Convolvulua  major, 
and  Tropffiolum  canariense  can  be  grown  from 
the  window-box.  Where  there  is  a  balcony  and 
other  boxea  or  tubs  can  be  used,  Wistaria,  Ampe- 
lopsia  Veitchii,  and  Ivies  are  suitable,  and  even 
Sweet  Peas  may  be  grown.  Having  planted  the 
window  garden  it  will  require  constant  attention 
— real  gardening — to  keep  it  in  the  best  condition. 
In  hot,  dry  weather  it  must  be  watered  morning 
and  evening  when  the  sun  is  off  it,  and  occasion- 
ally a  small  quantity  of  some  inodorous  chemical 
manure  may  be  dissolved  in  the  water,  which 
should  be  rain-water  if  possible.  All  dead  leaves 
and  over-blown  flowers  should  be  removed,  and 
where  plants  are  inclined  to  grow  straggling  they 
should  be  pinched  back.  The  soil  must  be  lightly 
atirred  now  and  then.  Judgment  must  be  used 
in  watering  ;  the  soil  must  not  be  kept  sodden  or 
dust-dry.  It  is  better  to  water  thoroughly  at 
regular  intervale  than  to  give  little  and  often. 

Some  people  like  to  grow  a  particular  class  of 
plants,  such  as  Ferns,  Iriaea,  Seduma,  alpines, 
hardy  Cactuses,  &t!.,  and  this  is  very  interesting. 
A  collectiou  of  our  smaller  native  Ferns  may  be 
grown  in  a  shady  window-box.  Great  success 
haa  been  attained  with  dwarf  Iriaea,  such  aa 
I.  Vartani,  reticulata,  bakeriana,  Histrio,  his- 
trioides,  and  Dinfordi^.  The  dwarf  kinds  of 
Narcissus  might  ba  associated  with  them,  such 
aa  Narciasua  minimua,  N.  minor,  N.  Macleayi 
diomedes  minor,  &o.  For  Sadums  and  alpines 
pieces  of  stone  should  be  half-buried  in  the  soil, 
and  the  little  bed  raised  in  the  centre  to  give 
perfect  drainage  and  to  show  ofif  the  little  plants. 
An  inch  or  2  inches  of  stone  clippings  over  the  soil 
also  helps  to  prevent  evaporation.  Houaeleeka, 
Swnecrops,  alpine  Pinks,  &c.,  would  do  well  in 
such  a  position. 

In  a  very  hot,  sheltered  position  the  hardy 
C  ictuses  might  be  tried  ;  Opuntia  Rifineequii  is 
the  moat  likely  to  do  well.  Thia  and  aome  of 
the  Irises,  &o. ,  may  be  covered  with  a  glass  in 
winter.  (Mrs.)  E.  Lloyd  Edwards. 

Bryn  Oerog,  near  Llangollen. 


spring  flowsrs  will  be  represented.  Mr.  F. 
Herbert  Chapman,  101,  High  Street,  Rye,  Suasex, 
is  tht  hon.  secretary. 

Recent    plant    poptpalts.  —  The 

Botanical  Magazine  for  April  contains  portraits 
of  Nepenthes  phyllamphora,  native  of  Eastern 
Tropical  Asia,  a  plant  with  rather  small  pitchers, 
and  of  no  special  beauty.  Gladiolus  oarmineus. — 
Native  of  South  Africa  ;  a  very  bright  and  orna- 
mental apeciea  with  roae-coloured  flowers.  Ligus- 
trum  Btrongylophyllum. — Native  of  China.  Thia 
is  one  of  the  many  ornamental  flowering  shrubs 
discovered  in  China  by  Dr.  A.  Henry,  and  after- 
wards by  Mr.  E.  H.  Wilson,  who  sent  it  to 
Messrs.  Veitch.  It  produces  large,  terminal 
bunches  of  semi-double  white  flowera.  Cypri- 
pedium  tibeticum. — Native  of  Eastern  Tibet  and 
Western  China.  This  is  a  handsome  Cypri- 
pedium  allied  to  C.  macrantha,  and  probably  will, 
like  that  variety,  be  almost  if  not  quite  hardy. 
Calliopsis  Volkenaii. — Native  of  German  East 
Africa.  This  is  a  curious  herbaceous  Aroid  with 
pure  white  spathes,  and  requiring  the  tempera- 
ture of  a  stove. — W.  E.  Gumbleton. 

Ferns  growing  In   bottles.— From 

the  Royal  Seed  Establishment,  Southampton, 
Messrs.  Toogood  and  Sons  kindly  sent  the 
photograph  from  which  the  accompanying  illus- 
tration was  made,  together  with  the  following 
note  :  "  We  think  the  enclosed  bottle  and  Fern 
sufficiently  curious  to  interest  your  readers.  Mr. 
Fletcher  of  Bonnicote,  Hythe,  made  an  edging 
for  a  border  by  inserting  in  the  soil  twenty- 
four   empty   bottles,   neck    downwards,    rather 


NOTES    OF    THE    WEEK. 

FOKTHCOMINQ  EVENTS. 

April  25 — Midland  Diffodil  Show  (two  days), 
and  National  Auricula  and  Primula  Society's 
(Midland  Section)  Show  (two  days). 

May  5: — Special  Show  of  Seedling  Auriculas, 
Birmingham  Botanic  Gardens. 


Kent  and   Sussex   Daffodil   and 
Sppingf    Flower    Society.  —  The  first 

annual  show  will  beheld  on  Friday,  the20;h  inst., 
at  the  Great  Hall,  Tunbridge  Wells.  The  Mar- 
chioness Cimden  has  kindly  consented  to  open 
the  show,  and,  besides  the  competitive  exhibits, 
the  leading  firms  who  specialise  in  Djiiljdils  and 


fkbn  roukd  oeovving  in  bottlb  bdbibd  in 
thb  soil. 


mora  than  half  the  battle  being  covered  in  to 
keep  it  firmly  in  place.  Each  of  these  bottles 
has  become  filled  with  Ferns,  as  the  speeimen 
sent  to  you,  though  no  Ferns  have  grown  in  this 
garden  within  living  memory.  The  Fern  spores 
mnat  have  been  aituated  quite  9  inches  under  the 
surface- soil." 

Royal  Horticultural  Society- 
Trial  of  Cannas  — The  council  of  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society  haa  decided  to  hold 
a  trial  of  Cannas  at  Wisley  this  year  and  next. 
Roots  should  be  sent  addressed  to  Superintendent, 
Royal  Horticultural  Society's  Gardens,  Wisley, 
Ripley,  Surrey.  Foreign  horticultural  papers 
please  copy. 

Barr'S  Daffodils— The  Daffodil  nur- 
series of  Measrs.  Barr  and  Sons  at  Surbiton  are 
now  in  the  height  of  their  beauty,  and  are  well 
worth  a  visit.  There  are  immense  numbera  of 
Daffodils  and  other  spring  flowers  in  bloom, 
making  a  show  unique  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
London.  The  flowers,  too,  will  well  repay  close 
inspection,  for  among  them  are  some  of  the  very 
finest  new  sorts. 

Value  of  Rhubarb  leaves.— In  your 
issue  of  April  7,  1906,  under  the  heading  "^ 
New  '  Vegetable ' "  (in  "  Notes  of  the  Week," 
page  194),  there  is  a  recommendation  by  E.  H., 
Planegg,  Bavaria,  to  use  the  green  leaf  of  the 
Rhubarb  aa  a  aubatitute  for  Spinach.  I  beg  to 
enclose  a  cutting  from  Farm  and  Home  of 
March  31,  1906,  which  is  a  warning  against  thia 
use  of  the  leaf.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know 
it  others  have  used  it,  with  or  without  injurioua 
effects,  and  what  we  are  to  believe. — E.  Kate 
Spencer.  "  It  is  not  so  well  known  as  it  ought 
to  be  that  in  certain  conditions  Rhubarb  ia  a 
poiaonous  plant,  the  leavea  and  also  the  stems 
being  rich  in  oxalic  acid.  In  an  ignorant  recipe 
in  some  cookery  book  or  journal  it  is  stated  that 
the  leavea  of  Rhubarb  might  be  chopped  up  and 
uaed  as  Spinach,  and  it  led  to  the  poisoning  of  at 
least  one  family.  The  reault  of  cooking  and  eating 
the  sterna  is  injurious  to  aome,  and  they  should 
always  be  used  in  moderation.  Garden  Rhubarb 
is  anything  but  an  invariably  harmless  article  of 
diet,  even  for  persons  who  are  not  gouty,  or  with 
lime  in  their  system.  Its  free  use  at  table  will 
now  and  again  provoke  in  susceptible  subjects, 
whether  children  or  adalts,  congestion  of  the 
kidneys,  passage  of  bloody  urine,  nettle  rash,  colic 
of  the  bowels,  feverishness,  and  a  general  aching 
of  the  limbs." 

■Winter-  flowering  Carnation 
Society. — At  a  meeting  recently  held  of  the 
committee  appointed  to  make  the  preliminary 
arrangements  for  the  formation  of  a  Winter- 
flowering  Carnation  Society,  correspondence  that 
had  paaaed  between  Mr.  Henwood,  hon.  secretary 
of  the  National  Carnation  and  Picotee  Society, 
and  Mr.  Hayward  Mathias,  hon.  secretary  of  the 
Winter-flowering  Carnation  Society,  was  read. 
It  appeared  from  the  correspondence  that  Mr. 
Mathias  had,  prior  to  the  formation  of  the 
Winter-flowering  Carnation  Society,  definitely 
offered  to  give  way  to  the  National  Carnation 
and  Picotee  Society  in  the  event  of  that  society 
wishing  to  deal  with  Winter  Carnations  also. 
The  matter  of  taking  up  Winter-flowering  Car- 
nations was  brought  by  Mr.  Henwood  before  his 
committee,  and  on  January  5  Mr.  Mathiaa  waa 
informed  "  that  it  waa  the  unanimoua  opinion  of 
the  members  (of  the  National  Carnation  and 
Picotee  Society)  that  the  society  was  not  in  a 
position  to  do  so."  To  make  the  matter  perfectly 
clear  Mr.  Mathias  again  wrote  to  Mr.  Henwood 
on  January  12,  1906,  to  say  that  now  he  had 
received  an  official  refusal  he  felt  himself  at 
liberty  to  bring  the  desirability  of  a  society  in 
the  interests  of  Winter-flowering  Carnations 
before  those  who  desired  to  see  this  section 
recognised.  The  committee  decided  that  the  first 
general  meeting  of  the  society  should  be  held  at 
Aaderton'd  Hotel,  Fleet  Street,  London,  on 
May  29  (the  opening  day  of  the  Temple  Show)  at 
8  p.m.,  to  be  preceded  by  dinner  at  7  p.m. 
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AndPOSace  Lag^gerl. — Few  plants  form 
such  a  charming  picture  as  a  well-grown  pan  of 
the  Pyrenean  form  of  Androaace  carnea  in  the 
early  months  of  the  year.  Although  considered 
by  some  authorities  to  be  only  a  lo'-m  of  the  latter 
species,  it  possesses  marked  ditferences  which 
entitle  it  to  specific  rank.  One  of  the  earliest  of 
its  family  to  flower,  it  forms  close  tufts  of  bright 
green  foliage,  from  which  spring  stems  2  inches 
or  3  inches  long,  bearing  umbels  of  rose-coloured 
flowers.  These  often  appear  at  the  beginning  of 
March  when  given  the  shelter  of  a  cold  house, 
and  become  more  profuse  in  the  following  weeks, 
the  tufts  becoming  covered  with  flowers,  and 
producing  a  most  charming  eif«ct.  It  is  easily 
grown  ID  a  mixture  of  sandy  peat  and  grit,  but  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  towns  at  low  elevations  it 
requires  the  protection  of  a  pane  of  glass  when 
grown  outside  during  the  winter  months.  On 
the  rock  garden  an  open  situation  should  be 
chosen  for  it  in  full  sun,  and  plenty  of  broken 
sandstone  or  granite  should  be  mixed  with  the 
soil.  It  is  perfectly  hardy  as  regards  frost,  its 
chief  enemy  being  the  excessive  moisture  of  our 
winters.  The  essential  conditions  for  pot  culture 
are  plenty  of  drainage  and  the  above  compost, 
with  liberal  supplies  of  moisture  when  in  full 
growth.  It  is  also  advisable  to  keep  the  pans 
plunged  in  ashes  during  the  time  when  not  in  the 
alpiae  house.  A.  Lagged  forms  large  patches  of 
turf  on  the  Pyrenees  at  an  elevation  of  6,000  feet 
to  7,000  feet.— W.  I. 
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STANDARD  ROSES. 
[  UCH  discussion  has  taken  place  during 
the  last  six  months  as  to  the  best, 
dwarf  Roses,  mildew  -  resisting 
Roses,  &c.,  but  I  have  not  so  far 
seen  any  remarks  about  the  varieties 
which  do  best  as  standards.  Up 
here  La  France  is  far  and  away  the  most 
successful.  As  a  dwarf  this  Rose  will  not 
open  properly ;  in  autumn  the  flowers  damp 
otf.  This  happens  whether  the  plants  are 
manured  or  not,  and  whether  planted  on  a  raised 
bed  or  on  ground  level ;  but  as  a  standard  it 
succeeds  unusually  well,  the  flowers  being  equal 
in  size  and  form  to  any  I  have  seen  at  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society's  and  National  Rose 
Society's  shows,  and  frequently  surpassing  them 
in  depth  of  colour  (I  would  readily  compete  in 
the  class  for  twelve  Hybrid  Tea  Roses  of  one 
colour,  only  the  distance  is  too  great  for  an 
amateur  to  arrange  the  transit  successfully).  I 
have  twenty-four  of  the  standard  La  France  in 
a  sheltered  and  rather  shaded  part  of  the  garden, 
but  wish  to  plant  six  standards  at  the  edge  of  a 
lawn  which  has  a  large  herbaceous  border  at  the 
other  side  of  the  path.  As,  on  coming  up  to  the 
border,  the  standards  will  be  seen  against  the 
colour  of  the  flowers.  La  France  is  not  suitable, 
its  colour  not  harmonising  well  with  pink  Phloxes, 
Sunflowers,  &c.  (it  looks  best  against  a  purely 
green  background). 

I  should  be  very  glad,  therefore,  and  think  it 
would  prove  generally  interesting,  if  opinions 
were  given  as  to  the  varieties  which  have  been 
found  most  successful  as  standards.  I  have  been 
told  that  Dake  of  Edinburgh  and  Bouquet  d'Or 
do  well.  Personally  I  want  varieties  that  will 
make  large  heads  and  produce  decorative,  not 
exhibition  flowers,  for  the  situation  I  need  them 
for  is  rather  exposed,  and  we  have  on  the  average 
at  least  one  windy  day  a  week.  Therefore  no 
slowly-opening  long-lasting  Rose  would  be  of  any 
use ;  quickly-opening  short-lived  sorts  are  clearly 
the  fittest  for  a  windy  climate,  and  I  thought  Mme. 
Abel  Chatenay,  Mme.  Ravary,  Antoine  Rivoire, 
with  Marquis  of  Salisbury  for  a  red  Rose,  would 
be  suitable  if  these  grow  well  as  standards.  But 
the  whole  subject  of  the  best  standard  Roses 
would  be  interesting,  I  feel  sure,  to  many. 
Ohipchase,  Northumberland.  M.  T. 
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WALL    GARDENING. 

Referring  to  the  interest- 
ing prize  article  by  Mr.  W.  G. 
Haworth  in  your  issue  of  the 
lOth  ult.,  on  "  Wall  Garden- 
ing," I  cannot  help  feeling 
that  two  points  are  open  to 
discussion  and  rather  mis- 
leading to  anyone  thinking 
of  building  and  planting  a 
dry  wall.  I  quite  appreciate 
the  fact  that  the  writer  of 
the  article  could  not,  in  the 
space  at  his  disposal,  give 
anything  like  a  complete 
answer  to  the  questions  set. 

In  filling  up  the  space 
behind  the  wall  in  course  of 
being  built,  I  consider  that 
it  is  extremely  dangerous  to 
add  manure,  although  I 
suppose  very  old  and  decayed 
manure  is  intended  to  be 
used.  Manure  in  any  form 
has  a  tendency  to  make  many 
plants  become  gross,  and  in 
consequence  give  a  poorer  display  of  bloom,  and 
would  very  soon  prove  the  death  of  Campanula 
AUionii,  to  give  only  one  instance,  and  others 
which  require  the  verypoorestof  soils  and  exposure 
to  the  sun.  This  leads  me  on  to  the  second  point, 
where  I  am  not  in  agreement  with  Mr.  Haworth, 
who  says,  "  East  is  the  best  aspect,  north  is  fairly 
good,  while  west  is  the  worst."  Now  I  think 
that  anyone  wishing  to  build  a  wall  garden,  and 
having  a  west  or  south  aspect  as  the  only  possible 
one  at  bis  disposal,  would  be  discouraged  from 
starting  after  reading  this  article.  I  do  not,  for 
one  moment,  mean  that  an  east  aspect  is  bad, 
for  there  are  a  very  large  number  of  plants  that 
would  be  better  there ;  but  on  the  other  hand, 
there  are  many  sun-loving  things,  such  as  Cam- 
panula garganica,  petieea,  excisa,  and  others, 
Lithospermum  graminifolium,  and  several  of  the 
Sedums  that  would  thrive  better  in  a  sunny 
position  than  in  one  facing  east. 

Good  as  this  article  is  in  many  respects,  and 
bearing  evidence  of  having  been  written  by  one 
who  has  had  practical  experience  in  this  interest- 
ing branch  of  gardening,  I  feel  that  I  ought  to 
take  exception  to  the  points  mentioned,  as  the 
remarks  I  have  made  are  not  from  my  own 
experience  alone,  but  from  that  of  such  authorities 
as  Mr.  W.  Robinson  and  Miss  Jekyll,  whose 
admirable  book  on  "  Wall  and  Water  Gardening," 
I  should  like  to  add,  is  one  which  all  should  have 
who  are  interested  in  this  branch  of  gardening, 

Cheshire.  F.  B. 
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A  BBAOTirOL  ALPINB  PLANT   (ANDROSAOE   LAGGBRI). 


MERCURY    OR    PERENNIAL 
SPINACH. 

IN  many  parts  of  the  country  the  above  plant 
is  little  known,  yet  few  are  cultivated 
more  easily.  In  Lincolnshire  this  plant  is 
found  in  most  gardens  grown  under  the 
names  of  Mercury  and  Lincolnshire  Spinach, 
but  in  the  adjoining  counties  it  is  called 
Good  King  Henry  (Chenopodium  Bonus  Henrious). 
The  plants  are  usually  propagated  at  this  season 
(March  or  early  April).  It  may  also  be  raised 
from  seed  sown  thinly  in  the  spring,  as  it  is 
a  quick  grower,  the  seedlings  being  planted 
out  in  dull  weather  in  the  early  autumn  in  rich 
land  in  rows  18  inches  apart,  half  that  distance 
between  the  plants.  Grown  thus  there  will  be 
good  cutting  material  the  next  spring.  It  is 
propagated  by  division  early,  and  in  well- 
manured,  deeply-dug  land.  Many  grow  the 
Mercury  for  years  in  one  place,  cutting  it  hard 
each  year ;  but  splendid  growths  follow  annual 
culture — that  is,  dividing  a  portion  of  the  bed 


yearly  and  destroying  the  oldest.  I  prefer 
forming  new  beds  from  roots,  and  by  so  doing 
strong  shoots  follow.  The  tops  or  leaf-growths 
are  the  edible  portion,  and  when  cooked  make  a 
delicious  vegetable,  by  many  preferred  to 
ordinary  Spinach.  G.  Wtthes. 


CAULIFLOWER    AND    BROCCOLI. 

[In  reply  to  "A  Beginner." ] 

What  is  the  earliest  date  on  which  I  could  cut 
Cauliflower,  from  seed  sown  now  ?  When  should 
I  sow  Broccoli  for  use  in  March  and  April  ? 

Your  question  is  probably  interesting  to  many. 
There  is  no  better  time  to  sow  the  Cauliflower 
than  late  in  March  or  early  in  April.  You  do 
not  say  if  you  have  any  glass ;  the  latter  is  of 
great  assistance  in  raising  an  early  crop.  Cauli- 
flowers sown  under  glass  early  in  the  year  may  be 
had  fit  for  use  in  May  if  a  very  early  variety  is 
sown,  such  as  Snowball,  Veitch's  Forcing,  Sutton's 
First  Crop,  or  Carter's  Defiance  Forcing.  All 
these  are  reliable.  The  question  that  most  con- 
cerns you  now  is  present  sowing,  and  even  at 
this  date  glass  in  the  shape  of  a  cold  frame  or 
shelter  of  any  kind  for  a  few  weeks  at  the  start 
would  be  valuable.  For  instance.  Cauliflower 
seed  sown  now,  thinly  in  boxes  under  glass, 
pricked  out  in  frames  or  boxes  on  a  warm  bed, 
would  give  you  nice  heads — small,  certainly,  but 
large  enough  for  table — in  three  months  from 
sowing.  The  plant  is  a  quick  grower,  if  given 
liberal  treatment  in  the  shape  of  food  and  mois- 
ture. A  rich  root-run  is  essential  to  success  with 
forced  plants.  In  many  gardens,  where  glass  is 
plentiful.  Cauliflowers  are  grown  in  pots  and 
frames  from  start  to  finish.  In  others,  where 
only  ordinary  open-ground  treatment  can  be 
given,  seed  is  sown  in  September  on  a  sheltered 
border,  the  seedlings  are  planted  out  in  March, 
and  turn  in  for  use  in  May  and  June,  but  in 
severe  winters  there  are  many  losses. 

Seed  sown  thinly  now  on  a  south  border  will 
give  good  seedlings  to  plant  out  early  in  May. 
A  well-manured  border  should  be  provided.  The 
early  sorts  noted  above  will  give  heads  for  the 
table  in  June,  but  for  succession  crops  we  would 
advise  a  larger  variety  ;  these  early  forms  do  not 
stand  heat  and  drought.  Such  as  the  Pearl 
Dwarf,  Erfurt  Purity,  and  Magnum  Bonum  sown 
now  will  give  splendid  heads  for  July  and  August 
supplies.  We  only  advise  the  small  sorts  for  first 
crop,  either  under  glass  or  in  the  open.  Many 
gardeners  sow  under  glass,  prick  off  the  seedlings 
as  described,  and  when  the  plants  have  made  four 
strong  leaves  they  are  planted  out  on  a  south 
border  between  the  rows  of  early  Peas.  The 
Pea  sticks  shelter  them  from  the  cold  winds. 
The  later  sorts  for  July  use  are  planted  out  on 
open  quarters  or  between  the  rows  of  main  crop 
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Peas,  When  glass  was  not  available  we  have 
planted  the  early  ones  in  deep  drills  in  April 
(these  plants  being  obtained  from  seed  sown 
under  glass),  covering  the  drills  at  night  for  a 
short  time.  Allow  15  inches  to  IS  inches  between 
the  early  plants,  and  in  frames  12  inches  is 
sufficient.  To  get  Cauliflowers  at  a  season  when 
other  good  vegetables  are  scarce,  in  May  or  June, 
much  may  be  done  by  cold  frame  or  hand-glass 
shelter  at  the  start.  The  seed  may  be  raised  in 
heat,  but  it  must  not  be  left  there  when  well 
above  the  soil ;  avoid  thick  sowing.  If  a  frame 
can  be  used  for  the  seedlings  where  a  little 
warmth  can  be  given  the  plants,  a  great  saving  of 
time  follows. 

Broccoli  for  use  in  March  or  April  should  be 
sown  the  previous  April  if  the  soil  is  heavy  or 
the  garden  much  exposed,  but  in  a  warm  soil  and 
in  southern  counties  early  May  sowings  will  give 
heads  at  the  time  desired.  To  get  the  best  results 
there  must  be  a  strong  plant  to  battle  against  our 
variable  winters.  It  should  be  remembered  that 
the  Broccoli  is  not  quite  hardy.  A  weak  plant, 
or  one  that  has  been  crowded  in  the  seed-bed  or 
planted  late,  frequently  fails.  There  is  no  lack 
of  good  varieties ;  such  as  the  Early  Penzance, 
Veitch's  Spring  White,  Model,  and  Sutton's  Pro- 
tecting are  all  reliable  for  cutting  in  March  and 
April.  The  seed  should  be  sown  thinly  on  an 
open  quarter,  and  the  seedlings  planted  in  their 
permanent  quarters  early — that  is,  as  soon  as  the 
plants  are  large  enough  to  handle.  Many  failures 
occur  through  leaving  the  seedlings  too  long  in 
the  seed-bed.  Plant  early,  and  so  save  much 
watering  and  secure  a  sturdy  growth. 


CAULIFLOWER    HER    MAJESTY. 

This  Cauliflower,  which  was  sent  out  by  Messrs. 
Toogood  and  Sons,  Southampton,  is  a  very 
distinct  variety,  having  a  short  thick  stem, 
so  that  the  plant  is  very  dwarf.  The  leaves 
are  thick  and  rather  rounded ;  and  the  head, 
which  is  extra  large,  is  very  white  and  firm,  and 
keeps  for  an  unusually  long  time.  As  the  plant  is 
hardy  and  early,  and  from  the  nature  of  its  growth 
takes  up  unusually  little  space,  it  islikelylto  become 
the  leading  market  variety  in  cultivation. 


KALE  SUTTON'S  FAVOURITE. 
Those  not  having  grown  this  variety  of  Kale 
should  certainly  give  it  a  trial.  It  not  only  pro- 
duces a  capital  supply  of  sprouts  both  early  and 
late,  but  the  flavour  when  properly  cooked  is 
excellent.  It  is  something  like  the  Asparagus 
Kale  type,  the  young  stems  and  leaves  being  ex- 
ceptionally tender.  Grown  by  the  side  of  Scotch 
and  Cottagers  Kale  it  is  the  last  to  run  to  flower, 
producing  tender  sprouts  when  the  other  two 
have  been  over  for  some  time. 

Wrotham.  H.  Mabkham. 

ASPARAGUS  KALE. 
This  is  one  of  the  most  useful  vegetables  we 
have.  Coming  into  use  in  April  and  May,  when 
vegetables  are  usually  very  scarce,  it  is  a  wonder 
that  it  is  not  more  widely  grown.  The  seed 
must  not  be  sown  too  early,  or  the  plants 
bolt  in  autumn  and  are  useless.  In  the 
North  the  end  of  April  is  the  best  time, 
while  further  South  a  fortnight  or  so  later  should 
do.  When  transplanting  treat  like  Broccoli, 
giving  soil  in  good  heart,  but  trodden  quite  firm. 
It  seldom  suffers  from  frost. 

Preston,  Linlithgow.  C.  Blair. 

A  VALUABLE  NEW  SUMMER  LETTUCE. 

(Lord  Kitchener.) 
I  FIRST  saw  this  splendid  summer  Lettuce 
exhibited  at  one  of  the  meetings  of  the  Koyal 
Horticultural  Society  by  Messrs.  Dickson  and 
Robinson  of  Manchester,  who  introduced  it  last 
season,  and  it  certainly  well  deserved  the  award 
of  merit  given  it  as  a  new  summer  Lettuce.  But, 
as  every  grower  knows  only  too  well,  to  judge 
any  new  thing  it  is  necessary  to  see  it  growing 


with  other  sorts,  and,  what  is  even  more  impor- 
tant, to  test  it  for  quality.  In  this  latter  respect 
the  new  Lord  Kitchener  will  hold  its  own  as 
being  one  of  the  best.  It  is  a  Cabbage  form  with 
very  few  outside  leaves,  and,  what  makes  it  so 
valuable  in  the  summer  months  in  a  hot  or  dry 
soil,  it  is  a  long  time  before  showing  any  tendency 
to  bolt.  It  forms  a  medium-sized  heart,  and, 
unlike  some  Cabbage  forms,  it  does  not  decay  in 
the  centre  in  changeable  weather.  The  leaves 
when  fully  matured  are  a  pale  green,  very  crisp, 
and  the  plant  grows  very  compact.  If  sown  two 
or  three  times  from  March  to  June,  there  will  be 
a  succession  when  Lettuce  is  largely  required 
for  salad  purposes.  If  grown  in  good  land  it 
makes  a  quick  growth,  so  that  it  is  more  valuable 
for 'March  sowings  in  the  open  ground.     G.  W. 


VALUE  OF  SORREL  IN  SPRING. 
At  one  time  the  large  market  gardens  near  the 
metropolis  grew  quantities  of  Sorrel,  and  there 
was  a  large  demand  for  the  young  green  leaves  ; 
but  I  do  not  think  this  vegetable  is  now  grown 
BO  much.  In  private  gardens  it  is  even  less  in 
favour,  but  it  is  well  worth  growing  either  as  a 
salad  or  vegetable.  On  the  Continent  the  leaves 
of  the  larger  Sorrels  are  used  in  the  spring  in  the 
same  way  as  Spinach,  and  I  think  we  might  with 
advantage  grow  it  for  this  purpose.  The  flavour 
may  not  suit  all  tastes,  but  it  is  well  to  have  as 
much  variety  as  possible,  and  much  of  the 
acidity  may  be  done  away  with  by  careful  cook- 
ing. For  salad  the  young  tender  leaves  of  Sorrel 
are  superior  to  Chicory.  As  the  plant  is  quite 
hardy  it  may  be  grown  at  a  small  cost.  The 
Belleville,  or  Oseille  de  Belleville  of  the  French, 
when  given  good  culture  has  a  large  leaf  and 
is  less  acid.  The  common  Mountain  Sorrel  is  so 
well  known  that  I  need  not  describe  it.  When 
cultivated  this  is  a  useful  salad  plant.  I  have 
seen  the  smaller  variety  called  Montanus  used  as 
an  edging  to  vegetable  quarters  ;  this  in  a  young 
state,  though  small,  is  a  useful  adjunct  to  the  salad 
bowl.   There  isa  round-leaved  variety  well  worth 


growing  known  as  Roman  Sorrel  ;  it  is  a  hardy 
perennial  and  rather  acid.  Its  only  value  is  as  a 
salad  in.a  young  state ;  it  is  much  liked  and  largely 
used  on  the  Continent.  If  Sorrel  is  given  good 
culture,  divided  yearly,  the  seed-stems  removed  as 
they  show,  it  gives  a  good  return,  and  at  a  time 
of  year  when  it  is  most  welcome.  March  or  April 
is  a  good  time  in  which  to  divide  the  plant.  I 
do  not  advise  sowing  seed  unless  to  get  a  start, 
as  I  find  seedlings  are  more  inclined  to  run  to  seed 
than  divided  plants.  Sorrel,  like  other  vegetables, 
degenerates  if  grown  many  years  in  the  same 
soil,  so  that  it  is  well  to  divide  annually,  to 
select  the  best  plants  for  replanting,  and  if  Sorrel 
is  liked  to  make  two  quarters — one  for  spring  on 
a  warm  border,  and  one  for  summer  on  a  north  or 
cool  site.  G.  Wythes. 


FLAVOUR  IN  BEETROOT. 
Colour  is  often  consideied  the  principal  point 
in  a  good  Beetroot,  and  certainly  it  is  of  value. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  does  not  follow  that  the 
best-coloured  roots  have  the  best  flavour.  Many 
prefer  roots  that  may  be  termed  blood  red  or 
even  a  blackish  red,  but  these  roots,  though 
most  shapely,  are  not  superior  to  those  with 
green  foliage  and  less  symmetrical  roots.  After 
many  years'  experience  of  these  roots,  and  with 
regard  to  flavour  alone,  I  have  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  variety  called  the  Cheltenham 
Green  Top  is  one  of  the  best.  This  root  has 
bright  red  flesh,  green  foliage,  and  the  quality  is 
excellent.  Many  persons  when  first  eating  this 
variety  exclaim,  "  What  delicious  Beet !  "  This 
variety  has  been  grown  largely  in  the  market 
gardens  near  Cheltenham  for  quite  a  quarter  of 
a  century,  and  is  still  the  favourite  root  there. 
It  is  by  no  means  a  handsome  root ;  in  fact,  it 
grows  coarse  in  rich  land.  On  the  other  hand, 
given  the  proper  culture,  it  is  of  splendid  quality, 
and  well  worth  more  attention  for  private 
gardens.  It  is  one  of  the  best  to  keep,  but  it 
is  on  account  of  its  quality  that  I  advocate  its 
culture,  G.  W.  S. 
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DAFFODIL     NOTES. 

Origin   or   the   White    Trumpet   Daffodils. 

IT  is  a  year  ago,  Mr.  Editor,  since  I  offered 
the  opinion  that  the  origin  of  our  old 
white  trumpet  Daffodils — albicans,  cer- 
nuus,  and  tortuosus  —  was  from  the 
crossings  of  N.  moaohatus,  N.  variiformis, 
and  N.  pallidus  prseooi,  which  were  in 
cultivation  in  John  Parkinson's  day,  and  may 
have  been  grown  in  Britain  long  after  bis  time. 
Seeing  we  have  no  record  of  the  three  white 
trumpet  Daffodils  before  mentioned,  and  also  that 
we  have  a  record  of  three  Daffodils  that  may  have 
given  to  us  these  three  fine  varieties,  more  prized 
than  now  owing  to  the  larger  white  kinds  raised 
in  the  fifties  and  sixties  of  the  last  century,  and 
those  raised  in  this  century  and  the  end  of  last 
century,  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  some  worker 
may  have  produced  these,  and  to  them  we  owe 
the  very  fine  things  now  in  our  gardens.  I  send 
you  a  few  flowers  of  pallidus  praeoox,  from  the 
mid-region  of  the  Pyrenees  up  as  far  as  the 
mountains  above  Luchian.  The  species  is  to  be 
found  with  flowers  about  the  size  of  those  of  N. 
nanus,  and  from  the  mid-region  all  along  the 
north  side  of  Spain  from  Saint  Jean  de  Luz  to  the 
border  of  Galicia  in  Spain.  All  of  these  are 
nearly  pure  white.  I  was  reminded  of  this  from 
a  bunch  of  flowers  sent  to  me  by  Mr.  E.  Walpole 
from  his  garden  at  Mount  Usher  in  Ireland,  the 
history  of  which  Mr.  Walpole  gives.  I  sent 
some  of  my  collected  bulbs  to  the  late  Mr.  Bur- 
bidge  on  my  return  from  one  of  my  four  journeys 
in  Spain,  and  he  sent  them  to  Mount  Usher. 
There  they  have  flourished  in  grass  near  a  stream 
ever  since,  but  with  little  increase.  In  my 
travels  in  Spain  and  the  Pyrenees  I  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  wild  Daffodils  increased  from 
seed,  not  by  increase  of  the  bulbs,  unless  in  soft 
soil  near  rocks,  where  one  may  find  the  bulbs  in 
clumps.  The  Mount  Usher  box  contained  very 
large  flowers  of  N.  cyclamineus,  planted  in 
damp  soil  in  grass  at  the  same  time,  and  that  is 
long  ago,  as  my  last  tour  in  Spain  bulb-hunting 
was  in  1894,  This  latter  remark  about  natu- 
ralising K.  cyclamineus  ten  or  twelve  years  ago 
is  fully  confirmed,  and  your  correspondent  of 
these  days  may  accept  this  as  an  answer  to  his 
sneers  at  my  recommendation  in  an  article  at  the 
time.  I  knew  what  I  advanced  ;  he  did  not 
know,  but  wished,  as  on  other  matters  regarding 
Daffodils,  to  make  others  believe — and  actually 
succeeded  in  making  the  late  Rev.  WoUey-Dod 
believe — that  N.  maximus  was  an  Italian  bulb. 
I  got  the  Rev.  WoUey-Dod,  however,  to  dis- 
prove this,  by  his  finding  it  in  France  from  my 
information.  Peter  Barr,  V.M.H. 

Yellow  Stripe  Disease.  —Mr.  A.  R.  Goodwin's 
letter  with  regard  to  the  mysterious  yellow  stripe 
disease  in  Narcissi  interested  me  much.  In  this 
garden,  thanks  chiefly  to  the  generous  kindness 
of  friends  and  neighbours,  we  grow  about 
100  different  sorts.  The  soil  is  sandy,  with  water 
5  feet  or  6  feet  below  the  surface,  and  most  bulbs 
thrive  uncommonly  well  (in  fact,  I  was  honoured 
once  with  a  request  from  Kew  Gardens  through 
your  paper  for  some  bulbs  of  Galanthus  latifolius), 
but  the  above-mentioned  disease  is  present. 
Hard  by  splendidly  healthy,  broad,  strap-like 
foliage  of  P.  R,  Barr  is  a  colony  of  M.  J. 
Berkeley,  the  leaves  of  which  are  nearly  all 
affected.  The  worst  offender  is  C.  J.  Backhouse. 
With  the  exception  of  this  last  named,  however, 
the  disease  does  not  seem  to  attack  the  less  robust 
more  than  the  tenderer  sorts,  eg'. ,  likeMr.  Goodwin 
I  find  that  princeps  is  a  victim.  I  dug  up  a  few 
of  the  worst  cases  to  see  whether  there  was  any- 
thing the  matter  with  the  bulbs,  but  to  all  out- 
ward appearance  they  were  perfectly  sound. 
Clophill  Rectory,  Ampthill.      Rollo  Meter. 

It  is  fortunate  this  season  that  the  great  majority 
of  varieties  do  not  "  take  the  winds  of  March," 
and  I  think  that  most  people  arejcoming  to  the 
eo(;clQsiQn  ^bat  }f  the  seqsop  ig  to  be  ei^tended  it 


must  be  by  means  of  varieties  opening  in  May, 
such  as  we  now  possess  in  Mrs.  Camm,  Dorothy 
Wemyss,  Polestar,  and  others.  Here  the  Tenby 
Daffodil  is  always  good  and  constant,  but  I  am 
careful  to  allow  it  to  grow  into  large  clumps  as  fre- 
quent lifting  appears  to  lessen  its  floriferousness. 
Golden  Spur  sadly  failed  last  year,  and  I  find 
that  even  in  the  rock  garden  it  will  not  remain 
in  good  health  for  any  length  of  time  unless  given 
a  change  of  position  every  two  years.  Last 
season  I  secured  a  piece  of  light  loamy  pasture 
land  for  my  Daffodil  collection,  and  all  my  stock 
of  this  variety  was  lifted  and  replanted  on  it, 
with  results  that  are  already  proving  most  bene- 
ficial ;  the  foliage  now  being  of  that  rich  blue- 
green  which  betokens  health.  Among  all  the 
Daffodils  which,  in  this  part  of  the  Midlands, 
open  in  March,  none  excels  this  same  Golden 
Spur  for  the  decoration  of  the  house.  There  is 
a  vase  of  it  now  on  my  table  arranged  with  a 
few  blossoming  sprigs  of  the  purple-leaved  Plum 
(Prunus  ceraeifera  atropurpurea),  whose  young 
bronzy  leafage  serves  to  set  off  its  elegant  and 
graceful  flowers  of  rich  deep  gold. 

Alert,  it  will  be  remembered,  was  figured  in 
Vol.  LXVIII.  of  The  Garden,  page  253,  and  is 
a  chance  seedling  from  the  Tenby  Daffodil, 
raised  by  my  friend,  Mr.  J.  Duncan  Pearson. 
In  all  ways  it  is  a  beautiful  and  a  symmetrical 
flower,  and  seen  side  by  side  with  its  parent,  it 
is  obviously  of  larger  size,  greater  substance,  and 
a  slightly  lighter  tone  of  colour.  The  large- 
rimmed  trumpet  is  very  near  Tenby  colouring, 
and  the  perianth  is  just  a  shade  lighter ;  the 
plant  apparently  possesses  an  exceedingly  robust 
constitution.  With  me  it  began  to  flower  on 
March  19,  and  as  it  has  the  same  sturdy  habit 
of  its  parent  the  rough  weather  has  affected  it 
but  little. 

Auric  (Pearson)  is  a  distinct  little  flower,  at 
least  a  size  larger  with  me  than  Tenby,  but  quite 
as  well  proportioned.  The  trumpet  is  of  the 
same  shape  as  the  latter,  but  slightly  more 
fluted,  and  more  frilled  and  gashed  at  the  brim  ; 
the  perianth  segments  are  broader  and  not  so 
acute.  The  whole  flower  is  a  rich  full  glistening 
yellow  and  of  good  substance,  the  segments  being 
rather  paler  than  the  trumpet.  The  plant  is 
extremely  floriferous,  and  a  meritorious  addition 
to  the  March-flowering  sorts. 

The  Narcissus  Committee. 
Formerly  this  body  used  to  hold  its  first  meet- 
ing early  in  March,  but  this  fixture  always 
proved  abortive  from  the  fact  that  even  in  the 
earliest  of  seasons  few  flowers  are  out  until  the 
middle  of  the  month.  This  year,  therefore,  the  com- 
mittee's first  sitting  was  relegated  to  March  20,  a 
change  that  appeared  to  be  generally  approved. 

Among  a  number  of  exhibits  on  this  date, 
unquestionably  the  most  interesting  came  from 
Mr.  Charles  Dawson,  of  Gulval,  Penzance ;  in 
fact,  this  exhibit  contained  some  of  the  finest 
and  most  remarkable  seedlings  that  I  have 
noticed.  In  my  last  notes,  which  were  written 
before  seeing  this  exhibit,  I  mentioned  the  fact 
that  the  advent  of  some  really  good  cyclamineus 
hybrids  was  not  improbable  in  the  near  future. 
It  was,  therefore,  with  great  pleasure  that  I  saw 
included  in  Mr.  Dawson's  exhibit  one  flower  in 
which  all  the  cyclamineus  traits  were  fully 
retained,  but  in  a  considerably  magnified  form. 

Cyclet,  which  is  the  name  of  this  dainty  variety, 
has  lost  nothing  of  the  charm  of  the  little 
Portuguese  Narcissus,  nor  any  of  its  graceful 
habit.  The  straight  narrow  trumpet  attains 
a  length  of  almost  1}  inches,  and  is  a  rich,  full 
soft  yellow,  deeper  than  in  the  parent.  The 
segments  are  of  true  cyclamineus  form,  but,  like 
the  trumpet,  larger  in  size,  and  a  shade  paler  in 
colour.  Let  us  hope  that  this  beautiful  plant 
will  have  more  vigour  than  the  majority  of 
hybrids  containing  a  high  percentage  of  cycla- 
mineus blood.  I  ought  to  add  that  this  one  was 
raised  by  Mr.  Dawson,  who  is  certainly  to  be 
congratulated  upon  his  success  in  obtaining  such 
a  good  seedling  from  a  species  which  has  not 
proyed  iiearly  so  amenable  to  the  hybridist  as  ' 


have  most  other  wild  species  and  varieties  of 
Narcissi.  In  this  same  stand  another  seedling, 
which  it  would  well  have  been  worth  going  a 
long  way  to  see,  was 

Goldseeker,  a  flower  of  rare  beauty  and  perfect 
form.  Imagine  a  glorified  form  of  the  Tenby 
Daffodil  with  an  extremely  fine  recurving  rim  and 
the  whole  flower  stained  with  that  intense  rich, 
deep  gold  seen  in  the  little  Santa  Maria,  which 
was  one  of  Mr.  Peter  Barr's  most  cherished  finds 
in  Spain,  and  you  will  have  as  good  a  likeness  of 
this  flower  as  my  pen  will  convey.  Goldseeker 
is,  indeed,  a  cross  between  Tenby  and  Santa 
Maria,  and  to  a  large  extent  the  influence  of  each 
parent  is  perceptible.  The  well-proportioned 
trumpet,  crisped  and  reflexed,  is  IJ  inches  across 
at  the  mouth  and  of  exactly  Tenby  shape,  while 
in  the  perianth  may  be  seen  the  influence  of 
Santa  Maria  by  the  tendency  of  its  segments  to 
twist  slightly.  The  whole  flower  is  of  such 
splendid  substance  and  so  entirely  distinct  from 
anything  now  in  cultivation  that  it  was  not 
surprising  to  find  that  it  attracted  considerable 
attention  and  won  encomiums  from  all  who  saw 
it.     Other  notable  flowers  in  this  exhibit  were 

Canary,  a  triandrus  hybrid  of  the  foremost 
rank,  best  classed  as  belonging  to  the  semi- 
Johnstoni  type ;  remarkable  in  every  way  and 
perfectly  distinct.  The  long,  narrow,  open 
corona  is  1|  inches  in  length,  and  the  pointed 
perianth  segments,  which  overlap  slightly  at  the 
base,  are  also  of  the  same  length.  The  flower  is 
finely  proportioned,  and  of  that  exquisite 
glistening  texture  so  characteristic  of  all  the 
Johnstoni  hybrids  ;  the  colour,  a  soft  translucent 
lemon-yellow,  reminding  one  much  (in  colour 
only)  of  Bennett-Poe,  with  which  Mr.  A.  Kings- 
mill  gained  an  award  of  merit  last  season. 

Averil  is  another  beautiful  triandrus  seedling, 
with  a  straight  trumpet  1|  inches  long,  barely 
1  inch  across  at  the  mouth,  and  slightly  fluted 
and  crimped  at  the  apex.  The  pointed  white 
perianth  is  a  soft  ivory  white,  and  the  trumpet  a 
delicate  pale  lemon  tint.  By  no  means  a  large 
flower,  but  stately  and  most  refined. 

Vivandiere  — A  small  poeticus  form  of  distinct 
character.  The  flower  is  only  2;^  inches  across, 
and  the  predominating  feature  is  the  wide 
flattened  cup,  IJ  inches  across.  The  deepest  part 
of  this  is  citron,  merging  into  pile  yellow,  and 
surrounded  with  a  deep  band  of  glowing  orange. 
The  small  almond-shaped  petals  are  of  purest 
white,  and  bend  slightly  back  from  the  cup, 
considerably  enhancing  the  beauty  of  the  flower. 
Vivandiere  may  well  be  taken  as  typical  of  the 
newer  poeticus  forms,  of  which  Ethelbert  and 
Acme  are  also  perfect  examples. 

Oitana.  — A  noble  incomparabilis,  SJ  inches  in 
width.  The  wide  overlapping  perianth  segments 
are  of  soft  creamy  yellow,  and  the  large  spread- 
ing, crinkled,  citron-orange  cup  has  a  deep  rim 
of  orange-red.  A  verv  fine,  bold  flower  derived 
from  incomparabilis  Princess  Mary. 

Marshlight. — A  Leedsi  form,  with  milk  white, 
drooping,  and  graceful  overlapping  petals.  The 
long  glowing  fiery  red  cup  is  one  of  the  deepest 
colours  yet  attained. 

Mirabel  is  a  flower  of  unuiual  form,  perhaps 
a  cross  between  a  Jonquil  and  N.  triandrus.  The 
whole  flower  is  of  drooping  habit  and  of  true 
Jonquil  colouring,  an  exquisite  shade  of  full 
yellow.  The  trumpet  is  long  and  straight,  and 
the  divisions  of  the  perianth  pointed  and  over- 
lapping. A  flower  of  much  charm,  but  one  that 
would  require  an  elevated  position  in  the  rock 
garden  to  be  fully  appreciated,  owing  to  its  very 
drooping  habit. 

Catarina  is  a  magnificent  Burbidgei  form, 
3  inches  across,  of  great  elegance  and  refinement. 
This  has  soft  creamy  yellow  recurving  perianth 
segments,  pointed  and  overlapping,  while  the 
cup  is  a  vivid  shade  of  orange-red. 

Picaroon  is  another  poeticus  hybrid,  perfect  in 
colour  and  symmetry.  The  cup,  which  is  re- 
markably round  and  even,  is  light  orange  tinted 
with  citron  in  the  deepest  part  and  edged  with  a 
broad    even    band    of    deep    orange-red.      The 
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glistening  white'overlapping'petals  are  of  splendid 
texture,  and  the  whole  flower  is  most  beautifully 
formed,  and  2|  inches  wide. 

White  Friar  is  a  telling  flower  of  the  giant 
Leedsi  class,  with  a  large  wide  open  chalice  nearly 
2  inches  across,  and  frilled  at  the  mouth.  The 
broad  pointed  segments  are  silvery  white,  of 
largest  size  and  splendid  form  ;  the  chalice  is  a 
faint  lemon  tint  merging  into  palest  lemon  white. 

Spindrift.  —  This  is  a  beautiful  flower  of 
triandrus  origin.  The  pointed  perianth  segments 
are  of  a  soft  glistening  white  ;  the  spreading 
fluted  cup,  when  just  expanded,  ia  tinted  with  an 
exquisite  shade  of  citron,  passing  to  softest  ivory 
with  age.  Habit,  drooping,  two  flowers  on  a 
stem. 

Merganser,  a  superb  white  Ajax,  evidently  of 
Weardale  parentage  ;  Armorel,  a  fine  early  flower 
of  the  Engleheartii  type,  with  a  creamy  white 
pointed  perianth  of  great  substance,  and  large, 
almost  flat,  crinkled  eye  edged  apricot  orange, 
very  lasting ;  Sed  Spider,  with  starry  white 
perianth  and  a  cup  of  the  Firebrand  type ;  Circlet, 
notable  for  its  remarkably  broad  round  segments 
and  its  large  flat  orange-edged  eye  ;  and  Amulet, 
with  an  enormous  flat  yellow  and  citron  eye, 
were  other  notable  flowers  in  a  collection  the 
like  of  which  has  never  been  seen  before  at  so 
early  a  date.  None  of  these  varieties  was  sub- 
mitted to  the  committee.  Had  this  been  done, 
one  can  say  with  certaintv  that  several  of  them 
would  have  received  awards. 

Worcestenhire.  A.  R.  Goodwin. 


LILACS    ALL    THE    YEAR 
ROUND. 

To  flower  the  Lilac  at  all  seasons  of  the  year  is 
a  very  simple  process.  The  photograph  repre- 
sents a  retarded  miniature  Lilac.  Itlwas  placed 
in  60°  of  heat  by  day  and  about  55"  "at  night. 
Jt  was  in  full  ftower  in  thr^e  iwee^s,  and  lasted 


about  five  weeks.  As  soon 
as  the  plants  arrive  from 
the  nursery  they  should 
be  potted  into  4i-inch  or 
5-inoh  pots.  We  have  had 
a  supply  of  these  since 
last  October.  For  house 
decoration  the  Lilacs,  with 
such  plants  as  retarded  La- 
burnums, Wistarias,  Azaleas, 
and  Spir;eas,  have  few 
equals.  The  above  was  sup- 
plied by  Mr.  T.  Jannoch  of 
Dersingham,  Norfolk,  who 
introduced  these  miniature 
Lilacs,  and  I  believe  he  is 
the  only  one  who  supplies 
them.  He  has  just  finished 
storing  in  cold  chambers 
thousands  of  these  beautiful 
Lilacs  for  summer  and  winter 
flowering.  The  retarding 
process  of  Lilacs  is  simple 
and  easy :  The  main  points 
are  well-matured  plants,  care- 
fully and  well  packed  with- 
out their  pots  (only  pot  plants 
will  do)  in  boxes  in  such  a 
manner  that  no  buds  can  be 
broken  cff,  and  stored  away 
in  cold  chambers,  the  tem- 
perature of  which  is  kept 
between  26=  and  28°  Fahr. 
These  plants  may  then  be 
flowered  any  time  during 
the  summer  and  autumn. 
Any  Lilacs,  no  matter  what 
sorts,  will  do  for  retarding. 
The  prepared  plants  follow 
the  retarded,  and  can  be  had 
in  bloom  well  by  the  middle 
of  December.  The  sorts  that 
will  force  best  and  earliest  are 
Marie  Legray  and  Charles  X.  The  doubles  should 
not  be  forced  before  Christmas,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Mme.  Casimir  Perier.  D.  Robinson. 
Neil'  Parle  Gardens,  Brockenhurst. 
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THE  HOOP  PETTICOAT  DAPFODIL. 

(Narcissus  Bulbocodium.) 
EMBEES  of  the  Corbularia  sec- 
tion of  the  genus  Narcissus  are 
always  interesting  on  account 
of  the  picturesque  and  unique 
character  of  their  flowers.  In  the 
rush-like  foliage  they  possess  a 
graceful  beauty  of  their  own.  Their  dwarf 
stature  is  a  recommendation  for  their  use  as 
pot  plants,  and  it  is  under  these  conditions 
that  they  may  be  seen  to  the  best  advantage. 
The  illustration  shows  a  pan  of  one  of  the 
best  for  this  kind  of  work,  N.  Btdbocodium, 
sometimes  known  as  Corbularia  conspicua. 
It  has  rich  yellow  flowers  of  good  size,  and 
they  are  freely  produced.  For  this  purpose 
the  bulbs  should  be  potted  up  in  September, 
using  a  compost  of  gravelly  loam,  and  then 
the  pans  should  be  plunged  up  to  or  above 
the  rim  in  ashes  for  the  winter  in  a  sheltered 
place.  As  the  flowers  begin  to  push  up  the 
pans  should  be  moved  into  the  cold  house, 
and  the  bulbs  will  come  into  flower  in  March. 
Large  bulbs  produce  several  flowers,  and  a 
few  in  a  pan  make  a  good  display.  Found 
naturally  in  wet  meadows  in  Spain,  which 
become  dry  during  the  summer,  this  plant 
likes  plenty  of  moisture  while  growing  and 
flowering,  but  afterwards  the  bulbs  should  be 
well  ripened  off. 

There  are  several  kinds  belonging  to  this 
set  in  addition  to  the  above,  including  the 
Sulphur  Hoop  Petticoat  (N.  B.  var.  citrinum), 
which  is  found  in  the  Pyrenees.  It  has  beau- 
tiful pale  citron  yellow  flowers  of  large  size, 
produced  about  the  same  time  as  the  type. 

A  charming  little  plant  is  the  White  Hoop 
Petticoat  from  Algiers  (N.  B.  var.  mono- 
phyllus),  which  comes  into  flower  in  .January. 
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It  is  well  adapted  for  pot  culture,  but  like 
the  others  may  be  grown  on  a  warm  border, 
but  does  not  require  quite  so  much  moisture. 
For  colonies  in  the  rock  garden  they  are  well 
suited,  where  special  conditions  favourable  to 
their  well-being  could  be  supplied. 

W.  Irving. 


THE    FLAME    NASTURTIUM. 

In  The  Gardbn  of  the   10th  ult.    Mr.   G.  D 

Davison  gives  some  useful  advice  respecting  the 

cultivation  of  the  Flame  Nasturtium  (Tropaeolum 

speciosum),  in  which  he  says  :  "  In  most  parts  of 

England  this  plant  has  tried  the  patience  and 

resources  of  many  gardeners."      Your    readers 

may,  perhaps,  be  interested  to  have  the  experience 

of  one  who  is  now  successful.     Some  seven  years 

ago  I  planted  some  roots  in  a  small  shrubbery  at 

the  comer  of  a  lawn  facing  north-east,  soil  poor 

and  light.      The  roots  were  planted  behind  a 

spreading  variegated  Holly.      For  some  years  it 

did  badly,  and  I  noticed  the  roots 

were  induced  to  run  away  into  a 

small  border  on  the  outside  of  the 

shrubbery,  which  was  planted  with 

summer-bedding  plants,  and  which 

were  frequently  watered  by  hand 

during    the  summer  months.      It 

then  occurred  to  me  to  keep  the 

inside    of   the    shrubbery    always 

quite  moist,  and  thus  induce  the 

tuberous   roots  —  for    next    year's 

growth — to  grow  inwards  instead 

of  outwards.     This  has  been  quite 

a  success,   and   for  the   last  four 

years  I  have  had  a  mass  of  blossom, 

the  variegated  Holly  being  covered, 

and  its  young  white  shoots  showing 

up  in  prettv  contrast  to  the  scarlet 

flowers.     The  blue  seed-pods  also 

look  very  pretty  hanging  over  the 

variegated   leaves    of    the    Holly. 

I  do  not  disturb  the  roots,   but 

cover  them  in  the  spring  with  some 

rich  loam.     If  this  can  be  done  in 

a   fairly   sunny  spot  and  on  our 

light  Surrey  soil,  other  would-be 

growers  need  not  despair. 

A.  Trower. 
Wiggie,  Sedkill, 


all  the  buds  below  the  crown  bud,  and  encourage 
the  latter  one  alone  on  each  stem.  When  the 
buds  are  developing,  weak  soot  water  may  be 
given  twice  a  week,  always  using  clear  water 
about  half-an-hour  previously.  In  showery 
weather,  a  sprinkling  of  nitrate  of  soda  round 
the  plants  will  be  beneficial ;  but  one  must  be 
exceedingly  careful  with  this  powerful  stimulant, 
as  it  acts  very  quickly  in  swelling  the  buds,  and 
an  overdose  will  ruin  the  plants  in  a  very  short 
time.  C.  Atlward. 

Hillfield  Cottages,  Muswell  Hill,  N. 


A  PRETTY  HARDY  TWINING  PLANT. 
Calystegia  pdbescens  flore-plbno  (syn.  C. 
hederacea),  the  Downy  Double  Bearbind,  is  a 
native  of  China,  introduced  from  that  country  in 
1844.  It  is  one  of  the  prettiest  of  hardy 
perennial  twiners,  free  flowering,  attaining  a 
height  of  5  feet  or  6  feet,  and  easily  grown  in 
almost  any  soil,  a  light  loamy  soil  and  warm 
aspect  suiting  it  best.      The  flowers,  which  are 


tubs,  or  boxes,  for  small  bowers,  fei.,  in  bal- 
conies, but  care  should  then  be  taken  that  the 
roots  are  not  allowed  to  get  dry,  as  it  is  a  plant 
that  likes  a  moderate  amount  of  moisture.  The 
flowers  as  they  fade  should  be  picked  off  In 
training  the  shoots  it  should  be  remembered 
that  the  Cilystegia  is  a  right-handed  twiner, 
twining  from  left  to  right  like  the  Convolvulus, 
Runner  Bean,  and  moai;  twining  plan'p,  and  not 
like  the  Hop,  Bryony,  and  Honeypuokle,  which 
twine  from  right  to  left.  Given  proper 
attention,  and  not  left  to  take  care  of  itself, 
this  Calystegia  is  well  worth  a  place  in  every 
garden. 
South  Woodford.  G.  W.  L.  B. 


SAXIFRAGA  SANCTA. 
This  Macedonian  Sixifrage,  which  forms  broad 
carpets  of  dark  green  foliage,  studded  in  early 
spring  with  rich  orange-yellow  flowers,  is  probably 
one  of  the  easiest  of  all  to  grow.  Although  the 
individual  flowers  are  small,  they  are  produced 


PLANTING  CARNATIONS. 
Now  the  time  has  arrived  for 
planting  Carnations  a  few  hints  on 
their  cultivation  may  be  of  use  to 
those  amateurs  who  intend  growing 
them.  Providing  the  soil  was 
trenched  during  the  autumn,  which 
is  always  the  best  time  for  this 
work,  it  will  have  become  pulverised 
by  the  frost  and  may  be  raked 
over.  When  ordering  the  plants, 
always  request  that  they  be  sent 
in  their  pots,  as  then  there  is  the  least  chance 
of  the  tender  roots  being  disturbed  when 
planting.  If  the  plants  are  at  all  dry  on 
arrival,  give  a  good  watering  by  plunging  the 
pots  up  to  their  rims  in  a  tank  of  water  until 
the  air  bubbles  cease  to  rise ;  then  transfer 
them  to  a  bed  of  ashes  to  drain  for  two  days 
before  planting.  Take  great  care  in  removing 
them  from  the  pots.  Moderate  growers  may 
be  planted  1  foot  apart,  but  vigorous  varieties 
must  have  18  inches  from  plant  to  plant,  and 
will  pay  for  the  extra  room  allotted  them.  Stake 
early,  i.e.,  when  the  flower-stems  are  6  inches 
high.  Thin  Bamboo  canes  are  the  best  for  this 
purpose.  Always  place  the  ties  immediately 
below  a  pair  of  leaves.  I  find  raflSa  as  good  a 
material  as  any. 

Keep  the  Dutch  hoe  going  during  growth  so  as 
to  open  the  soil  and  to  clean  the  beds  of  weeds. 
Link  out  for  the  "  spittle  flies,"  as  their  presence 
will  cripple  the  shoots  and  spoil  the  flowers.  If 
gne  blooms  ^^^  wanted,  disbud  fully,  i.e.,  rub  off 


SAXIFRAGA  SANCTA   (FLOWERS   YELLOW)   ON   ROCK  FACE  AT   KBW. 


beautifully  double,  with  rather  narrow,  reflexed 
petals,  vary  in  shade  from  a  delicate  pink  to  a 
bright  ro^e. 

They  are  2  inches  to  3  inches  in  diameter, 
somewhat  like  a  double  pink  Carnation  in 
appearance,  and  last  in  succession  from  June 
throughout  the  summer  and  autumn.  The 
growths  then  die  down,  and  new  shoots  appear 
in  the  spring.  The  leaves  are  of  a  pleasing  form, 
spear  -  shaped,  slightly  downy,  and  arranged 
alternately  on  the  stem. 

An  excellent  position  in  which  to  grow  this 
Calystegia  is  in  a  narrow  border,  where  the 
roots  can  be  kept  within  bounds,  an  in  congenial 
soil  they  are  apt  to  spread  further  than  desirable. 
A  fine  disniay  may  be  bad  by  letting  the  plants 
twine  up  Hop-poles,  Bamboos,  wirework,  trellis, 
or  other  suitable  medium  ;  but  it  is  advisable  to 
put  other  flowers,  1  foot  to  2  feet  high,  in  front 
in  order  to  hide  the  lower  leaves,  which  are 
liable  to  turn  brown  and  so  look  somewhat 
unsightly.      The  plant  may  be  grown  in  pots, 


thickly  in  clustered  heada  sufficient  to  make  an 
attractive  show.  Apart  from  the  flowers,  the 
plant  is  well  worth  growing  for  covering  stony 
banks  in  the  rock  garden.  In  some  positions 
patches  of  this  plant  often  turn  brown  and  become 
unsightly. 

This  may  be  remedied  to  a  certain  extent 
by  giving  the  plant  a  good  top-dressing  in  the 
autumn,  working  in  a  quantity  of  gritty  soil 
between  the  growths.  If  the  brown  patches  are 
large,  the  plant  should  be  taken  up  and  replanted 
in  fresh  soil,  when  it  will  soon  grow  and  cover 
the  space  again.  Directly  it  has  finished  flower- 
ing is  the  best  time  to  do  this,  but  it  should  be 
well  watered  and  shaded  for  a  time.  Closely 
allied  to  this  species  is  a  plant  which  is  called 
S.  pseudo-sancta,  a  native  of  Thrace,  where  it  is 
found  on  the  Balkans.  It  flowers  somewhat 
later  and  differs  chiefly  in  the  foliage,  which  is 
similar  to  that  of  the  Caucasian  S.  janiperifolia. 
It   is   probably  only  a  geographical  form   of  S. 

s^nQta,  W.  Irving. 
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SIX  POMPON  ANEMONE  CHRYSAN- 
THEMUMS OF  EASY  CULTURE.— 
There  are  none  more  promising  than 
the  following  :  Marie  Stuart,  pale  lilac 
guard  florets,  sulphur  -  yellow  disc, 
dwarf  ;  Emily  Rowbottom,  a  beautiful 
creamy  white  sport  from  the  last-named  sort, 
lovely  in  sprays  ;  Antonius,  golden  yellow  guard 
florets  and  disc,  November,  dwarf;  Magenta 
King,  magenta  guard  florets,  yellow  disc,  very 
distinct  and  pleasing,  November,  of  medium 
height ;  Gem  of  Earlswood,  rosy  blush  guard 
florets,  clear  citron-yellow  disc,  beautiful  in 
sprays,  late  flowering,  and  Mme.  Montels,  white 
guard  florets  and  yellow  disc,  dwarf,  November 
bloomer.  This  plant  should  be  partially  dis- 
budded to  be  seen  at  its  best  ;  as  a  matter  of  fact 
this  applies  to  most  of  this  section. 

Pompon  Ghrysanthemums  for  a  Beginner. — 
Varieties  of  easy  culture  that  usually  give  a 
handsome  return  in  the  way  of  blossoms  in 
response  to  liberal  treatment  are  the  following : 
Mile.  Elise  Dordan,  a  very  neat,  full,  globular 
bloom  of  the  most  dainty  description  ;  colour, 
soft  lilac-pink  ;  dwarf  and  free-flowering  ;  comes 
into  flower  in  late  October.  Black  Douglas,  a 
distinct  flower  with  fimbriated  florets  ;  colour, 
rich  dark  crimson  ;  dwarf  ;  flowers  in  November. 
Oairis,  a  distinct  flower  of  beautiful  form ; 
colour,  rosy  pink,  edged  or  tipped  salmon. 
Rosinante,  a  free-flowering  blush-rose  variety 
that  should  be  partially  disbudded  ;  dwarf ;  in 
blossom  throughout  November.  Wra.  Westlake 
is  the  best  of  its  colour,  which  is  a  lovely  golden 
yellow,  sometimes  faintly  suffused  red  ;  extremely 
free  flowering,  and  should  be  disbudded  ;  a 
November-flowering  variety.  Maid  of  Kent  is 
a  beautiful  white  flower,  sometimes  tinted  rose  ; 
free  flowering  ;  November  ;  height,  about  4  feet. 
Mr.  Sabey,  also  known  as  William  Sibey,  is  an 
easily-grown  plant,  giving  an  abundant  crop  of 
bright  golden  yellow  flowers  of  good  form  ;  dwarf 
and  bushy ;  flowering  in  late  October  and 
November.  In  Rubin  Perfecta  we  have  a  plant 
that  comes  into  flower  in  the  latter  half  of 
November.  The  flowers  are  large  and  of  good 
form,  and  the  colour  is  a  magenta-crimson.  The 
list  may  well  conclude  with  Florence  Carr,  a  gem 
in  this  section,  but  one  seldom  met  with.  The 
colour  is  deep  bronze,  tipped  gold,  and  the  form 
is  exquisite;  height,  3  feet;  November. — D.  B.  C. 

Strawberry  Forcing  in  a  greenhouse  is  a  delight- 
ful pastime,  and  I  am  very  glad  to  note  that  it  is 
being  more  taken  up  by  amateurs.  I  regret, 
however,  to  note  many  failures  in  the  ranks,  and 
as  these  are  generally  attributable  to  one  cause — 
mildew — I  would  here  urge  upon  all  growers  the 
need  for  abundance  of  water  at  this  season. 
There  is  a  general  idea  that  mildew  is  caused  by 
cold  draughts.  Some  of  it  may  be,  but  much 
more  is  caused  by  drynet-s  at  the  roots.  It  may 
be  news  to  some  readers  that  Strawberries  in  a 
well-heated,  sunny  greenhouse  require  water  three 
times  a  day  at  this  season,  but  1  can  vouch  for 
the  fact  that  many  of  them  do,  and  are  not  happy 
till  they  get  it. 

Vaporite  — Has  every  reader  yet  tried  this 
substance  I  wonder  ?  If  not,  the  loss  is 
decidedly  his.  For  the  extermination  of  all 
insect  and  animal  life  in  the  aoil  there  is  nothing 
to  approach  it,  and  its  introduction  I  regard  as 
one  of  the  greatest  boons  ever  conferred  upon 
horticulture.  The  slug,  the  wireworm,  the  cock- 
chafer grub,  the  leather  jacket,  the  millipede, 
and  practically  everything  that  creeps  in  the  soil 
filjds  a  deatb-4ealing  foe  in  Vaporite.     J'or  pot 
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plants  it  is  equally  good,  and  I  know  of  one 
specific  instance  where  a  trade  grower  has  saved 
scores  of  pounds  since  he  used  Vaporite  in  his 
Fern-potting  soil. 

Winter-flowering  Begonias  have  made  a  phe- 
nomenally rapid  advance  in  public  favour,  and 
will  prove  a  great  help  to  the  amateur  gardener 
when  he  learns  to  treat  them  properly.  At 
present  it  is  common  to  encounter  leggy,  stick 
and  string  supported  two  or  three  year  old  plants 
in  amateurs'  greenhouses,  instead  of  the  sturdy, 
bushy  specimens  the  market  grower  and  profes- 
sional gardener  culoivate  so  well.  And  the  cause 
of  the  difference  1  Well,  it  is  very  largely,  if  not 
solely,  due  to  the  fact  that  the  amateur  dislikes 
the  idea  of  cutting  back  his  plants  after  flower- 
ing. Do  this  as  soon  as  blooming  is  well  over, 
leaving  about  4  inches  of  the  stems  above  the 
pots,  and  sturdy,  dwarf  plants  should  result. 
They  will  not,  however,  equal  young  ones  grown 
from  cuttings,  which  shoot  out  after  the  plants 
are  cut  down.  These  are  the  plants  to  cultivate 
for  filling  vases  ;  even  tiny  white  china  vases  used 
for  table  decoration  can  be  fitted  up  with  plants 
raised  from  late-struck  cuttings. — E.  J.  C. 

The  Use  of  Annuals  —Although  annuals  deserve 
well-tilled  ground  and  plenty  of  room  in  which  to 
develop,  and,  in  fact,  must  have  these  conditions 
if  they  are  to  be  seen  at  their  best,  I  have  found 
them  most  useful  in  a  small  border  filled  chiefly 
with  perennials,  for  sowing  between  the  latter. 
Although  they  do  not  develop  into  such  good 
plants  as  if  they  had  more  room  and  a  better 
soil,  they  serve  the  purpose  well  of  hiding  the 
bare  soil  and  of  making  a  veritable  under- 
growth of  flowers  that  gives  a  rich  beauty  to 
the  border  for  some  weeks.  There  are  always 
spaces  between  perennial  plants  which  can  be  filled 
with  annuals  in  this  manner,  and  without  the 
use  of  the  latter  the  bare  soil  will  show  and 
detract,  to  a  large  extent,  from  the  effect  of  the 
border.  Some  of  the  annuals  most  useful  for 
filling  up  spaces  in  this  way  are  Candytuft, 
Collinsia,  Clarkia,  Linum,  Godetia,  and  Mig- 
nonette. 

Violas  and  Roses. — One  is  often  asked  which 
are  the  most  suitable  plants  to  plant  among  Roses. 
Of  course,  it  is  really  better  to  have  nothing  there 
at  all,  so  that  one  may  keep  the  surface  of  the 
Rose  bed  loose  by  hoeing,  and  so  keep  down  weeds, 
aerate  the  soil,  and  keep  it  moist.  However, 
many  prefer  to  have  something  among  Roses,  so 
as  to  try  and  hide  the  bare  soil.  From  their 
dwarf  and  almost  creeping  habit  of  growth  the 
Violas  or  Tufted  Pansies  are  as  good  as  anything 
one  can  use  for  this  purpose.  There  are  a  great 
number  of  varieties  of  Violas  now  on  the  market, 
and  one  can  easily  make  a  selection  of  colours  that 
will  associate  best  with  the  Roses  among  which 
they  are  to  be  planted.  Another  plant  sometimes 
used  for  this  purpose  is  the  ordinary  bedding 
Lobelia,  and  a  wonderful  show  it  makes  when 
in  the  height  of  its  beauty,  although  the 
plants  are  inclined  to  become  drawn,  and  run  up 
and  partly  smother  the  Rose  bushes.  Among 
annuals  the  pretty  little  Virginian  Stock  is 
suitable,  although  it  is  rather  short-lived  ;  this, 
however,  is  more  or  less  the  fault  with  all 
annuals,  and  it  will  probably  be  found  best  to 
rely  on  the  Viola. 

The  While  Arabia. — This  plant,  Arabis  albida, 
and  its  double-flowering  variety  are  most  valuable 
spring-flowering  plants,  and  especially  for  the 
beginner.  The  double  variety  is  a  more  vigorous 
grower   \ha.a  the  single  one,  and   floweys    even 


more  freely,  remaining  in  bloom  for  weeks 
together.  No  plant  is  more  easily  grown ;  shoots 
taken  off  in  summer  and  placed  in  a  shady  border 
will  soon  take  root  and  develop  into  a  good  plant 
by  the  following  spring.  Once  established  it 
spreads  rapidly,  and  soon  covers  a  large  patch  of 
ground,  which  is  a  maes  of  white  in  early  spring. 
This  is  a  hardy  plant  that  no  beginner  should  be 
without. 

The  Lawn. — At  this  time  of  year  one  often 
wishes  to  improve  one's  lawn,  which  may  have 
become  worn  and  bare  in  places  from  various 
reasons.  If  there  are  numerous  bare  patches, 
rake  the  lawn  vigorously  all  over,  so  as  to  stimu- 
late the  growth  of  the  grass,  sift  a  little  soil  upon 
the  bare  patches,  sow  some  seed,  cover  this 
slightly  by  again  sifting  soil  over  it,  and  then 
roll.  Care  must  be  taken  not  to  roll  while  the 
sifted  soil  is  damp  ;  otherwise  a  good  deal  of  it 
will  cling  to  the  roller,  and  not  only  will  many 
of  the  seeds  be  pulled  up  together  with  the  soil, 
but  the  roller  will  be  covered  and  thorough 
rolling  out  of  the  question.  After  an  hour  or 
two  hours'  sunshine,  however,  the  light  covering 
of  sifted  soil  will  have  become  dry,  and  a  thorough 
rolling  may  be  given.  If  seed  has  been  sown 
over  the  greater  part  of  the  lawn,  it  is  probable 
that  a  number  of  worm-casts  may  be  seen  for 
some  days  afterwards.  These  creatures  loosen 
the  soil,  and  if  the  lawn  is  not  kept  well  rolled  a 
good  deal  of  the  seed  will  probably  fail  to  germi- 
nate. On  newly-sown  lawns  worms  are  often  a 
most  serious  nuisance,  and  even  old  lawns  which 
have  been  renovated  as  described  are  often  more 
or  less  covered  with  worm-casts  after  the  seed  ia 
sown.  There  is  now  an  excellent  preparation  to 
be  obtained  which,  when  applied  to  the  lawn, 
brings  out  the  worms  and  kills  them,  and  at  the 
same  time  acts  as  a  manure  upon  the  grass.  This 
preparation  is  a  great  boon  to  anyone  sowing 
down  a  new  lawn,  for  by  its  use  not  only  are  the 
worms  got  rid  of,  but  the  lawn  is  manured  also. 


TOWN  GAEDENING. 
Dajffodils  not  Flowering. — It  is  a  very  common 
occurrence  for  one's  Daffodils  to  flower  most 
satisfactorily  the  first  spring  following  the  plant- 
ing, and  in  successive  seasons  hardly  to  flower 
at  all.  One  is  often  asked  for  an  explanation 
of  this.  Beginners  do  not  understand  that  it  is 
impossible  for  the  bulbs  to  keep  on  producing 
flowers  year  after  year  without  any  further 
attention  being  paid  to  them.  The  bulbs  ought 
to  be  lifted  every  year  after  they  have  done 
flowering  and  sorted  into  their  respective  sizes, 
keeping  the  large  and  the  small  in  separate 
sections,  and  be  replanted  as  carefully  as  they 
were  in  the  first  place.  Before  thoy  are  replanted, 
however,  the  ground  should  be  well  dug,  and  a 
little  well-decayed  manure  might  with  advantage 
be  placed  beneath  them.  When  the  bulbs  are 
left  year  after  year  undisturbed  they  naturally 
become  crowded  together,  having  no  room  to 
develop  properly,  and  the  soil  immediately  about 
them  becomes  poor  and  deficient  in  plant  food. 
In  these  circumstances  it  is  not  surprising  that 
they  do  not  flower.  If  they  are  well  planted  in 
the  first  place — that  is  to  say,  not  too  closely 
together  and  in  fairly  good  soil — they  may  be 
allowed  to  remain  for  two  years,  but  then  they 
should  certainly  be  lifted  and  replanted.  Often 
the  bulbs  are  weakened  through  the  foliage  being 
out  off  while  it  is  still  green.  If  one  only  has 
a  few  bulbs,  and  the  leaves  are  cut  with  the 
flowers  to  any  extent,  it  naturally  must  seriously 
weaken  the  bulbs,  and,  of  course,  tend  to  pre- 
vent their  development  and  subsequent  floirering. 
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When  the  leaves  become  untidy  and  begin  to 
turn  yellow  the  plants  can  easily  be  kept  present- 
able by  being  clipped  a  little. 

Naatv/rtiuma  in  Window-boxes. — A  novel  way 
of  growing  climbing  Nasturtiums  is  to  sow  the 
seed  in  window-boxes,  and,  instead  of  training 
the  plants  up  a  trellis-work  or  sticks,  to  allow 
the  growths  to  hang  down.  They  prove  moat 
effective  when  grown  in  this  way,  and  when  in 
bloom  make  a  splendid  display.  I'hose  who  have 
not  sufficient  space  at  disposal  to  grow  them],in 
the  border  trained  to  stakes  on  trellis-work 
should  sow  them  in  a  window-box  ;  they  will 
then  obtain  a  novel  and  a  verv  satisfactory 
method  of  using  the  climbing  Nasturtium.  I 
have  not  seen  the  varieties  of  Convolvulus  major 
used  in  this  way,  but  I  should  imagine  they 
would  prove  equally  successful  ;  at  any  rate,  I 
intend  giving  them  a  trial.  The  Nasturtium 
needs  a  poor  soil  ;  otherwise  it  will  make  vigorous 
growth,  but  will  flower  indifferently.  Even  in  a 
light  soil  it  grows  rampantly  and  produces  an 
abundance  of  flowers.  It  is  worth  while  to  get 
one  of  the  good  named  varieties  which  are  now 
to  be  had  ;  they  flower  better  than  the  ordinary 
mixture  so  often  sown.  The  box  in  which  the 
seeds  are  sown  should  be  placed  on  the  sill  of  a 
sunny  window  ;  if  grown  in  the  shade  the  flowers 
are  apt  to  be  few,  A  poor  light  soil  and  a  warm 
sunny  window  are  essential  to  its  free  flowering. 

Plants  in  Boxes.  — Where  garden  space  is  much 
restricted,  as  it  usually  is  in  the  town  garden, 
boxes  may  often  be  requisitioned,  and  by  their 
means  considerable  beauty  may  be  added  to  the 
garden.  There  are  many  plants  one  might  grow 
in  them ;  Sweet  Peas,  for  instance,  will  do  as 
well  in  boxes  as  in  tubs,  and  some  of  the  Liliums, 
notably  the  Tiger  Lily  and  Lilium  speciosum 
varieties,  make  a  splendid  show  in  late  summer 
if  grown  in  fairly  deep  boxes  filled  with  a  suitable 
soil.  Several  holes  should  be  bored  in  the  bottoms 
of  the  boxes  with  a  red-hot  iron,  cover  these 
with  crocks,  and  place  some  rough  material,  such 
as  turfy  soil  or  strawy  manure,  over  the  drainage 
to  prevent  the  loose  soil  above  falling  into  and 
choking  it.  To  grow  Sweet  Peas  in  the  boxes 
the  soil  must  be  made  rich  ;  one-half  turfy 
soil  and  the  other  half  well-decayed  manure 
thoroughly  mixed  together  will  suit  them. 
For  the  Liliums  use  two-thirds  loam  to  one- 
third  well  -  decayed  manure  and  leaf  -  soil, 
mixing  in  a  fair  amount  of  sand.  One  might 
grow  Gladioli,  early-flowering  Chrysanthemums, 
Carnations,  and  many  annual  flowers  in  this  way, 
and  so  make  a  good  show  of  flowers  even  without 
a  border  at  all. 
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FLOWER    GARDEN. 

SWEET  VIOLETS  are  welcome  at  any  time 
of  year ;  although  the  months  of  March 
and  April  are  the  natural  blooming 
season,  it  is  desirable  to  extend  it  as 
far  as  possible.  Violets  will  grow 
almost  anywhere  with  very  little  care, 
except  in  very  stiff  and  clayey  soil  or  in  town 
gardens  that  are  shut  in  by  high  walls.  They 
require  an  abundance  of  fresh  air.  Deep  loam, 
or  soils  of  a  moderately  heavy  nature,  are  the 
best.  Sandy  and  gravelly  soils  must  have  an 
abundance  of  good  rotten  manure  dug  in.  Plants 
that  have  been  growing  in  cold  frames  for  the 
production  of  bloom  in  midwinter  are  now 
growing  freely,  and  any  quantity  of  runners  or 
divisions  with  roots  may  be  obtained.  These 
should  be  taken  now  and  planted  1  foot  apart  on 
well-prepared  beds.  Partial  shade  is  desirable, 
as  they  will  not  be  so  liable  to  attacks  of  red 
spider.  In  dry  weather  they  should  be  fre- 
quently watered.     Keep  the  surface  soil  stirred 


with  a  hoe  and  free  from  weeds,  and  cut  off 
runners.  By  the  latter  part  of  August  they 
will  produce  a  few  blooms,  and  early  in  Septem- 
ber a  sufficient  quantity  of  the  best  plants 
should  be  planted  in  frames  placed  on  raised 
beds  of  leaves  in  a  sunny  position,  and  filled 
with  a  sweet  soil  to  within  a  few  inches  of  the 
top  of  the  frame.  On  the  approach  of  winter  the 
lights  should  be  put  on,  admitting  abundance  of 
air  on  mild  days.  A  succession  of  flowers  will 
be  kept  up  all  winter.  Violets  will  bear  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  sunshine,  but  they  resent 
forcing.  If  planted  at  the  foot  of  south  walls, 
they  frequently  dwindle  and  die  after  the  first 
season.  Still,  it  is  desirable  to  plant  a  few 
annually  in  such  a  position,  as  they  will  give 
some  early  flowers.  I  would  advise  that  a 
sufScient  number  of  plants  be  propagated  and 
grown  on  specially-prepared  quarters  each  year 
to  be  transplanted  in  September  in  frames  and 
various  positions  outside  :  at  the  foot  of  south, 
north,  and  east  walls,  sunny  banks  and  shady 
spots,  as  by  this  means  Violets  may  be  picked  in 
greater  or  less  quantities  during  three-parts  of  the 
year.  Princess  of  Wales  and  La  France  are  two 
of  the  best  singles.  Swanley  Double  White, 
Marie  Louise,  Lady  Hume  Campbell,  and  the 
old  Neapolitan  represent  the  best  doubles,  vary- 
ing slightly  in  colour. 

MoNTERBTiAS  wintered  in  cold  frames  have 
made  sturdy  growth.  They  have  been  hardened 
and  may  now  be  planted  out.  The  ground 
where  it  is  desirable  to  form  groups  should  have 
plenty  of  old  hot-bed  manure  or  leaf-soil  trenched 
in.  For  grouping  the  plants  may  be  placed  6  inches 
apart.  At  this  distance  they  form  masses  of 
colour,  but  if  a  border  is  used  for  their  special 
culture,  plant  in  rows  1  foot  apart,  and  6  inches 
apart  in  the  rows  ;  this  allows  room  to  use  a  hoe 
freely.  G.  D.  Davison. 

Westwick  Gardens,  Norwich. 


ORCHIDS. 
Dbndrobidms.  —  The  numerous  hybrids  and 
distinct  species  of  the  deciduous  section  of 
Dendrobiums  having  passed  out  of  flower  and 
been  pruned  as  advised,  are  now  producing 
strong  growths,  and  should  be  repotted  or 
resurfaced  with  fresh  material  as  may  be  neces- 
sary. It  is  not  advisable  to  disturb  any  plant 
that  is  growing  freely  unless  the  receptacle  is  too 
small  to  carry  it  through  another  season  or  the 
compost  is  bad.  The  old  compost  should  be 
pricked  out  carefully  from  such  plants  as  do  not 
require  repotting  and  replaced  with  living  heads 
of  sphagnum  moss  and  fibrous  peat.  In  repotting 
care  must  be  taken  not  to  disturb  them  more 
than  is  necespary.  The  plants  should  be  allowed 
to  become  quite  dry  before  being  turned  out  of 
the  pots.  If  the  plants  are  well  rooted,  it  is 
better  in  many  cases  to  break  the  pot  carefully 
in  order  to  remove  the  roots  which  adhere  to  the 
sides.  With  most  plants  in  this  condition  simply 
remove  the  surface  compost  and  place  in  a  pot 
or  pan  one  or  two  sizes  larger.  Where  the  com- 
post is  bad  remove  all  from  the  roots  and  give 
the  plants  a  fresh  start.  Dendrobiums  do  equally 
well  in  pots  or  pans.  The  potting  mixture  may 
consist  of  two  parts  chopped  sphagnum  moss  to 
one  part  good  fibrous  peat  mixed  together  with 
a  quantity  of  finely- broken  crook  and  coarse 
silver  sand.  They  do  not  require  large  receptacles 
in  which  to  grow.  If  pots  are  used  they  should 
be  half  filled  with  crock  drainage,  over  which 
place  a  layer  of  sphagnum,  then  place  the  roots 
in  as  naturally  as  possible  and  work  the  compost 
between  and  about  them  moderately  firm  to 
within  an  inch  of  the  rim  and  surface  with 
living  heads  of  sphagnum  moss,  keeping  the  base 
of  the  young  growths  just  level  with  the  surface. 
The  long  pseudo-bulbs  should  be  tied  to  a  neat 
stake.  This  section  of  Dendrobiums  requires  a  hot 
moist  atmosphere  during  the  growing  season,  the 
conditions  of  an  ordinary  plant  stove  suits  them 
well,  and  many  a  roof  could  be  filled  with  them 
to  advantage.     They  are  becoming  very  popular 


again  owing  to  their  easy  culture  and  little 
expense.  Dendrobium  Cybele,  D.  C.  giganteum, 
D.  Sibyl,  D.  Harold,  D.  Juno,  D.  Aiusworthii 
varieties,  D.  splendidissimum  grandiflorum,  D. 
melanodiscus  varieties,  D.  Artemis,  D.  Apollo 
grandiflorum,  and  D.  deademona  are  all  beautiful 
hybrids  well  worth  cultivating. 

W.  H.  Page. 
Chardwar,  Bov/rton-on-the-  Water,  OlouceUer. 


FRUIT  GARDEN. 
Planting  Yoo^G  Vines.— This  is  a  suitable  time 
to  plant  young  Vines  if  they  were  procured  in 
the  early  winter  in  the  form  known  as  planting 
Canes  and  kept  in  a  cool  house.  I  find  the  lale 
Peaoh-houae  a  suitable  temperature  in  which  to 
keep  them  during  winter.  They  will  now  have 
made  growth  of  about  3  inches  in  length,  which 
points  to  the  fact  that  their  roots  are  beginning 
to  show  signs  of  starting,  and  thus  the  proper 
time  to  plant.  In  the  cool  temperature  the  buds 
will  have  started  evenly  and  regularly,  and  if  the 
Canes  have  not  been  suflSoiently  shortened  when 
in  a  dormant  state,  do  not  do  this  now,  but 
remove  the  buds  from  the  upper  portion  to  the 
length  desired,  and  shorten  iha  Canes  later  on 
when  in  active  growth,  or  they  may  be  left  to 
the  winter  pruning.  A  little  fresh  loam,  chopped 
fine,  should  be  spread  over  the  surface  of  the 
border  (prepared  as  advised  previously)  to  pro- 
vide a  suitable  medium  for  the  young  roots 
before  they  descend  into  the  rougher  and  stronger 
compost  of  which  the  border  consists.  When 
turned  out  of  the  pots,  the  roots  should  be  care- 
fully disentangled ;  and  to  facilitate  this  dip 
them  in  a  pail  of  water  to  remove  all  soil.  The 
roots  can  then  be  spread  out  evenly  over  the 
border,  working  some  fresh  loam  well  among 
them  with  the  hand  and  covering  them  to  a  depth 
of  2  inches.  Make  all  moderately  firm  by  tread- 
ing, and  give  a  good  watering  with  tepid  water. 

Thb  Vines  should  be  syringed  lightly  twice  a 
day,  and  the  hous*  kept  rather  close  and  moist 
until  growth  has  fairly  commenced,  when  more 
air  should  be  afforded  and  every  effort  made  to 
obtain  sturdy,  short- jointed  canes.  The  young 
shoots  will  continue  to  grow  on,  without  any 
signs  of  having  been  moved,  until  they  are  about 
6  inches  long,  when,  owing  to  the  stored-up  sap 
being  exhausted,  a  slight  check  in  their  growth 
will  be  noticed ;  but  the  roots  are  meantime 
becoming  active,  and  a  vigorous  renewal  of 
growth  will  soon  be  apparent.  The  leaders  and 
side  shoots  should  be  allowed  to  extend  over  the 
trellis  freely. 

The  Orchard  HonsE. — When  the  trees  are  in 
flower  the  atmosphere  should  be  kept  as  dry  and 
airy  as  possible,  and  the  pollen  distributed  daily 
by  giving  a  brisk  tap  to  the  stem  of  each  tree. 
Oq  bright  days  the  pollen  may  be  distributed 
effectively  by  means  of  a  syringe  with  a  fine  rose, 
applied  with  considerable  force.  As  soon  as  the 
fruits  are  set  and  beginning  to  swell,  syringing 
should  be  practised  twice  daily  unless  during 
dull  weather,  and  an  occasional  application  of 
weak  liquid  manure  given.  Very  careful  water- 
ing and  manuring  are  necessary.  The  trees 
should  be  disbudded  early,  leaving  sufficient 
young  growths  to  maintain  their  symmetry 
and  continued  fruitfulness.  The  side  shoots 
should  be  stopped  at  the  fourth  or  fifth 
leaf,  and  the  leading  growths  at  a  point  which 
will  determine  the  gradual  extension  of  the  tree. 
If  black  or  green  fly  become  troublesome,  fumi- 
gate the  house  on  two  evenings  in  succession  and 
syringe  vigorously  the  morning  after. 

Olamis,  N.B.  Thomas  R.  Wilson. 


KITCHEN  GARDEN. 
Beans  — The  sowing  of  the  first  lot  of  Scarlet 
Runner  Beans  must  soon  be  taken  in  hand.  The 
ground  should  be  in  good  order,  well  manured 
and  trenched  ;  lightly  fork  now  the  space  where 
the  seeds  are  to  go.  Sow  seeds  of  approved  varie- 
ties in  double  rows,  6  inches  between  the  rows, 
and  10  inches  or  12  inches  between  the  seeds.     A 
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space  of  at  least  9  feet  should  be  allotted  between 
the  double  rows,  so  that  one  row  shall  not  shade 
the  other.  The  spaces  between  the  rows  can  be 
filled  in  with  a  green  crop,  such  as  Cabbage  or 
Lettuce.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  put  in  the  sticks 
at  the  time  of  sowing  ;  good  stout  Ash  sticks 
10  feet  or  12  feet  long  are  the  best.  Fix  firmly 
in  the  ground  on  each  side  of  the  rows,  crossing 
each  other  about  7  feet  from  the  ground,  with 
another  stick  tied  at  right  angles  at  the  fork  to 
give  greater  stability.  Have  the  sticks  about 
9  inches  wide  at  the  bottom  of  the  rows.  If 
early  Beans  are  required,  a  little  time  is  gained 
by  sowing  in  pots  and  planting  out  when  in  rough 
leaf.  A  sowing  of  dwarf  Beans  can  now  be  made 
out  of  doors  on  a  waim  border.  Ne  Plus  Ultra 
and  Canadian  Wonder  are  good  varieties.  Insert 
the  seeds  singly,  about  6  inches  apart,  in  rows, 
allowing  a  space  of  18  inches  between  the  rows. 
Continue  with  suocessional  sowings  of  Broad 
Beans. 

Salsify  and  Scobzonera  should  be  sown  now 
in  good  well-worked  ground.  Long  fresh  manure 
must  not  be  in  the  ground,  or  the  roots  may  be 
deformed.  Sow  thinly  in  drills  12  inches  apart 
and  about  1  inch  deep. 

Salads.— Chicory  and  Dandelion  are  both  very 
useful  as  a  change  for  salads  in  the  winter,  early 
spring,  or  when  Lettuce  is  running  short.  Sow 
seed  of  each  now,  in  fairly  rich  soil,  in  drills 
12  inches  apart.  Make  regular  sowings  of  Let- 
tuce, Radish,  and  Mustard  and  Cress.  Trans- 
plant from  cold  frames  to  a  warm  border 
surplus  rows  of  pricked-out  Lettuces. 

General  Remarks. — It  is  worthwhile  making 
notes  of  the  different  varieties  of  Broccoli,  Kales, 
&c.,  that  are  giving  the  greatest  satisfaction  this 
season.  The  sprouting  varieties  of  Broccoli  have 
been  about  the  best  with  us  during  the  very 
trying  weather  we  have  had,  other  varieties, 
such  as  Maincrop,  Leamington,  &c. ,  not  growing 
so  freely  as  they  do  some  seasons.  Spring  Cab- 
bages are,  on  the  whole,  good,  though  a  number 
of  EUam's  Dwarf  bolted  in  Match,  which  was 
not  the  case  with  Sutton's  April.  I  am  inclined 
to  think  this  is  an  improvement  on  the  first- 
named  variety.  It  is  the  first  lime  I  have  grown 
them  side  by  side,  and  I  must  say  I  like  the 
Apiil  Cabbage  very  much.  Turnip  Tops  or 
Greens  are  always  very  useful  and  generally 
appreciated.  Sow  the  variety  Golden  Bill  in 
August.  Asparagus  Kale  is  a  most  useful  vege- 
table, being  exceptionally  hardy,  and  should  find 
a  place  in  every  gaiden.  Where  there  is  a 
likelihood  of  frost,  pay  attention  to  the  covering 
of  Potatoes  coming  through  the  ground,  and  also 
to  Asparagus.  Cut  any  heads  fit  for  use  in  the 
evening,  and  cover  the  shorter  ones  with  some 
light,  dry  litter.  J.  Jaques. 

Bryamton  Oardens,  Blandford. 


PRIZES  FOR  GARDENERS. 
APRIL. 

STRAWBERRIES    OUT    OF     DOORS 
IN    SUMMER    AND    AUTUMN. 

A  First  PrUe  of  FOUR  GUINEAS, 

A  Second    Ptue    of    TWO    GUINEAS, 

A  Third  Prize  of  ONE  GUINEA, 

And  a  Fourth  PrUe  of  HALF-A-GUINEA 

are  offered  for   the  best  essays  upon  ^^  How 

to  Pravide  a  Crop  of  Strawberries    Out   of 

Doors  during  Summer  and  Autumn  ivithout 

the  Aid  of  Glass." 

The  essay  (limited  to  1,500  words)  must  be 
written  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only,  and 
be  enclosed  in  an  envelope  marked  "Com- 
petition," addressed  to  "  The  Editor  of  The 
Garden,  20,  Tavistock  Street,  Covent  Garden, 
London,  W  C."     The  answers  must  reach  this 


office  not  later  than  April  30.  Both  amateur 
and  professional  gardeners  may  compete,  but  it  is 
to  be  hoped  that  those  who  contribute  regularl'"  to 
the  pages  of  The  Garden  will  not  do  so.  The 
name  and  address  of  the  competitor  must  be 
written  upon  the  MS  ,  and  not  upon  a  separate 
piece  of  paper.  The  Editor  cannot  undertake  to 
return  the  MSS.  of  unsuccessful  competitors. 


TO 


ANSWERS 
CORRESPONDENTS. 


RULES    FOR    CORRESPONDENTS. 

Questions  and  Answers.— TAe  Editor  intends 
to  make  The  Garden  help/ul  to  all  readers  who  desire 
assistaTue,  no  matter  what  the  branch  of  gardening  may  be, 
a/nd  with  that  object  unll  make  a  special  feature  of  the 
"Answers  to  Correspondents"  column.  All  communica- 
tions should  be  clearly  and  concisely  written  on  one  side 
of  the  paper  only,  and  addressed  to  the  EDITOR  of  THE 
Qardek,  so,  Tavistock  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C.  Letters 
on  business  should  be  sent  to  the  PnBLiBHEB.  The  name 
and  address  of  the  sender  are  required  in  addition  to  any 
designation  he  may  desire  to  be  used  in  the  paper.  When 
more  than  one  query  is  sent,  each  should  be  on  a  separate 
piece  of  paper. 

Legal  Points. — We  are  prepared  to  answer  questions 
of  law  which  have  anything  to  do  with  the  subject  of 
gardening  and  forestry.  The  questions  should  be  as  dear 
and  explicit  as  possible.  Answers  vnll  be  found  in  a 
separate  column  headed  "Legal  Points,  " 

FLOWER  GARDEN. 

Begonias  for  Bedding  {A  Header).  —  The 
Begonia  tubers  should  be  at  once  potted  singly 
into  pots  4  inches  or  4^  inches  in  diameter  in  a 
mixture  of  loam,  leaf-mould,  and  sand.  Begonias 
are  very  fond  of  leaf-mould,  hence  the  quantity 
used  should  be  about  the  same  as  the  loam,  the 
compost  being  completed  by  a  fair  sprinkling  of 
sand.  In  potting  the  soil  must  not  be  pressed 
down  too  firmly,  and  the  tubers  should  be  covered 
with  about  half-an-inoh  of  soil.  They  may  then 
be  put  in  a  cool  greenhouse  or  frame  till  bedding- 
out  time.  We  should  not  advise  you  to  cut  up 
the  bulbs,  as  those  so  treated  are  very  apt  to 
decay.  Before  planting  them  out  the  bed  must 
be  well  dug,  and,  if  necessary,  some  thoroughly 
decayed  manure  should  be  mixed  with  the  soil. 
A  foot  apart  is  a  very  good  distance  to  set  out  the 
plants  ;  do  not  bury  the  stem  too  deeply,  2  inches 
being  a  very  suitable  depth.  The  soil  must  be 
kept  moderately  moist  after  planting  is  done, 
and,  should  hot  weather  set  in,  the  plants  are 
greatly  benefited  by  a  good  watering  overhead 
through  a  fine  rose  in  the  evening.  They  are 
much  helped  by  a  top-dressing  of  Cocoanut 
refuse. 

Various  Qqestions  {Mrs  Dinesen).  —  We 
think  Clematis  montana  would  be  likely  to 
succeed  in  a  partly-shaded  quarter  of  the  garden, 
and  would  probably  withstand  a  more  or  less 
windy  position.  Of  the  Roses  you  mention  we 
prefer  Dorothy  Perkins,  Aim^e  Vibert,  and 
Blush  Rambler.  Aim^e  Vibert  would  be  likely 
to  do  best  with  least  sun.  Other  good  Roses 
suitable  for  training  over  old  Apple  trees  are 
Mme.  Alfred  Carriere,  white.  Perpetual ;  Carmine 
Pillar,  rose-red,  summer  only  ;  Mme.  d'Arblay, 
white,  summer  only ;  Polyantha  grandiflora, 
white,  summer  only.  The  H^'drangeas  which 
you  saw  illustrated  in  The  Garden  were  the 
ordinary  pink  Hydrangea  Hortensia.  This  plant 
is  not  hardy,  and  is  usually  grown  in  this  country 
as  a  greenhouse  plant.  It  is,  however,  very 
handsome  when  grown  in  tubs  and  placed  in  the 
flower  garden  out  of  doors  during  the  summer 
months.  You  could  procure  roots  now  that 
would  flower  this  coming  summer.  Start  them 
in  the  greenhouse  and  harden  off  before  putting 
out  of  doors.  Roses  Mme.  Jules  Gravereaux  and 
Claire  Jacquier  would  do  for  planting  by  the 
side  of  the  steps,  or  you  might  try  Dorothy 
Perkins  as  you  already  have  it.    Alberio  Barbier, 


a  wichuraiana  with  cream-coloured  flowers,  would 
also  do.  Sow  the  need  of  the  Forget-me-not  on 
a  shady  border.  We  think  it  should  do  well  if 
planted  in  a  moist  and  somewhat  shady  spot 
near  the  pond.  Why  not  try  the  Traveller's 
Joy  (Clematis  Vitalba)  as  a  covering  for  the  Elm 
tiee?  Polygonum  baldschuanicum  would  not  do  ; 
Aristolochia  Sipho  might. 

Rhazya  0RIBNTALI3  {M.  L.  Williams).— This 
plant  is  a  native  of  Greece  and  Asia  Minor.  It 
grows  about  2  feet  high,  with  sub-shrubby  stems 
which  die  down  in  the  winter.  The  flowers  are 
produced  in  terminal  cymes,  and  varv  in  colour 
from  bright  blue  to  dark  violet.  Not  at  all 
difficult  to  grow,  it  flourishes  in  the  open  border, 
but  loves  to  ramble  among  stones  on  a  rocky 
bank,  and  in  such  places  it  will  soon  make  itself 
at  heme.  For  soil  it  prefers  sandy  loam,  and  a 
position  where  it  gets  plenty  of  sun.  It  was 
introduced  into  cultivation  in  the  year  1889,  and 
is  of  erect  habit,  with  narrow.  Willow-like  leaves 
thickly  set  on  the  stems.  R.  orientalis  is  the 
only  species  at  present  grown  in  gaidens,  and  it 
may  be  transplanted  with  safety  at  any  time 
during  the  late  autumn  or  spring.  The  Amsonias 
are  of  similar  habit,  and  there  are  two  species  in 
cultivation.  A.  salicifolia  comes  from  North 
America,  reaching  a  height  of  about  2  feet,  with 
light  blue  flowers  in  summer.  The  other,  A. 
Tabernsemontana,  also  a  North  American  plant, 
grows  taller,  and  has  broader  leaves  and  pale 
blue  flowers.  They  will  all  thrive  in  sandy  loam 
in  sunny  or  half -shady  borders,  or  on  the  edges 
of  shrubberies,  and  may  be  propagated  by 
cuttings  during  the  summer  months  or  by 
division  of  the  roots  in  spring. 

Raising  Primdlas  from  Seed  {Amy  D. 
Barnwell). — Take  perfectly  clean  pots  of  6-inch 
diameter,  insert  clean  crocks  for  drainage  to  the 
extent  of  one-fourth  their  depth,  and  cover  with 
clean  moss  or  Cocoa-nut  fibre  refuse.  Take  fresh 
loam,  finely  sifted,  and  sand  in  proportion  of  one- 
third,  mixing  well  together.  Make  the  soil 
moderately  firm  and  quite  level.  Spread  fine 
sand  over  the  surface-soil  of  each  pot,  which 
should  have  been  watered  some  hours  before. 
Such  as  villosa,  viecosa,  luteola,  Parryi,  Auricula, 
&c.,  are  slow  in  growth,  and  flowering  plants 
would  hardly  be  obtained  under  two  years.  The 
Sieboldi  varieties,  with  rosea,  dentieulata,  and 
oashmiriana  are  all  moisture-loving.  Seedlings 
should  appear  in  about  three  weeks  ;  prick  them 
off  when  ready,  and  keep  lightly  shaded.  Plant 
them  out  early  in  richly  manured  and  very  sandy 
soil  in  a  shady  spot.  The  strongest  of  these 
seedlings  will  flower  in  about  ten  months.  P. 
sikkimensis,  alrerost  a  bog  plant,  should  be  re- 
garded rather  as  a  biennial.  Soldanella,  Ramondia, 
and  Dodecatheon,  adding  fine  peat  to  the  soil, 
should  be  treated  much  the  same  as  the  second 
set  of  Primulas.  The  Polyanthus  should  be 
sown  at  once,  scattering  the  seeds  broad-cast  on 
finely  prepared  soil,  but  give  no  soil  covering. 
The  Saxifrage  and  Myosotis  will  afiord  no  trouble 
if  thinly  sown  on  an  even  surface.  The  first 
must  not  be  covered  by  soil,  and  the  second  only 
lightly  covered. 

Planting  Lilies  (Annie  Tritton).  —  Lllium  elegans 
atroBanguineum  is  perfectly  hardy,  aud  thrives  best  in  a 
soil  coDsistiDg  principally  of  sandy  loam.  If  sheltered  by 
low-growing  shrubs,  so  that  the  tender  shoots  are  protected 
from  winds,  it  is  a  great  advantage.  They  do  not  need 
any  artificial  manure  or  fertiliser.  It  you  have  grown 
them  under  the  same  conditions  as  Vallotas  and  Amaryllis, 
their  constitution  has  been  too  much  weakened  for  them 
to  thrive.  A  good  bool£  on  the  subject  is  *'  Lilies  for 
English  Gardens,"  by  Gertrude  Jekyil,  published  at  The 
Garden  Office.  This  book,  In  common  with  all  publica- 
tions on  the  same  subject,  deals  only  with  the  true  Lilies. 

Weeds  in  Pond  (J.  T.,  IKorWrnii;).— Weeds  in  small 
ponds  must  be  kept  down  by  conttnual  cleaning.  The 
Duckweed  may  be  easily  skimmed  off  periodically,  as  it  is 
only  on  the  surface,  but  others  that  grow  beneath  are 
more  difflcult  to  eradicate.  To  do  this  thoroughly  the 
pond  must  have  the  water  drained  off,  and  the  bottom  can 
then  be  scraped  and  all  weeds  removed.  This,  of  course, 
can  only  be  done  in  the  winter.  The  weeds  may  be  kept 
under  during  summer  by  dragging  them  out  with  a  rake 
or  Birch  broom.  The  latter  is  very  effective,  as  it  can  be 
twisted  round  and  round,  and  thus  catch  all  loose  weeds. 
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The  liquid  cow  maDure  may  be  applied  to  Iris  Keempferi 
just  before  the  floweriog  period  commencea. 

Gkhkn  Moss  in  Pond  (Dryn).— The  green  allme  arising 
from  the  bottom  of  ponds,  where  there  are  fish,  is  difficult 
to  get  rid  of.  The  best  means  of  Iceeping  it  in  check  is  to 
make  a  long-handled  skimmer,  the  end  made  of  flne- 
meshed  galvanised  wire,  on  a  strong  iron  hoop.  By  skim- 
ming the  pond  once  or  twice  a  week  it  will  be  kept  fairly 
clean. 

POLYaONUM     BALDSOHUANIOOM     (Mrs.     Scott     JSUiutt)  — 

This  plant  often  grows  freely  for  several  years  after  being 
planted  without  flowering  much,  and  it  may  be  that  the 
plants  you  mention  are  in  too  rich  a  soil  or  have  been 
supplied  with  too  much  manure.  It  flowers  beat  in  rather 
poor  sandy  soil  and  when  it  has  become  thoroughly  estab- 
lished. Plenty  of  sun  is  essential  for  ripening  the  wood, 
and  it  should  have  an  open  situation  where  it  can  obtain 
plenty  of  air  and  light.  The  plant  should  be  trained  to 
the  top  of  the  tree  over  which  it  is  to  ramble,  and  should 
then  be  allowed  to  take  its  own  course.  It  will  not  flower 
much  till  it  has  reached  this  point. 

SOENTBD  SOMMBR  FLOWERS  (West  Sussfx).—ll  is  a  diffi- 
cult matter  to  suggest  anything  to  take  the  place  of 
Mignonette  and  Stocks  ;  but,  by  sowing  a  succession  of 
these,  their  flowering  season  could  be  extended  over  a 
lengthened  period.  The  Night-scented  Stock  (Mathlola 
bicornia)  and  Nicotiana  affinia  might  also  suit  your  pur- 
pose. We  hardly  think  the  objection  to  Llliuma  would 
Include  Lilium  longiflorum,  as  Its  fragrance  is  far  more 
refined  than  the  others.  Of  scented  foliage  especial  men- 
tion may  be  made  of  the  numerous  scented-leaved  Pelar- 
goniums, the  Lemon-scented  Verbena  (Aloysia  citriodora), 
the  Myrtle,  and,  of  perfectly  hardy  plants,  the  Lavender 
and  Kosemary. 


THE    GREENHOUSE. 

Lathyrhs  P0EE6CBNS  (The  Nunnery). — This 
species  is  a  native  of  Ciiili  and  Uruguay,  and 
while  succeeding  quite  well  and  flowering  in  the 
open  garden  in  sheltered  positions  in  many  parts 
of  the  country,  is  not  quite  hardy  even  with 
protection.  It  does  not  each  year  spriug  from  the 
base,  and  following  a  heavy  flowering  the  plant 
might  die.  As  it  has  been  flowered  and  stood 
for  some  years  iu  the  open  in  your  county,  you 
have  every  hope  of  success.  A  deep  moderately 
rich  loam  and  a  south-west  position  will  suit  it 
well,  and  the  plant  should  be  put  out  early  in 
May,  having  been  previously  thoroughly  hardened 
off;  your  plant  should  certainly  flower  this  year. 
Prior  to  planting  out  you  should  encourage  it  to 
make  the  fullest  growth  by  afl'ording  the  plant  a 
shift  into  a  pot  of  larger  size. 

Geraniums  Damping  Off{B.  K.). — Had  your 
desire  been  to  kill  the  Geraniums  you  could  not 
have  followed  a  more  effaetual  plan.  Those  that 
you  put  in  sand  were  doubtless  dead  long  ago, 
and  you  cannot  hope  for  any  survivors.  You 
might  have  kept  a  good  many  of  them  alive  in 
your  dry  room  free  from  frost  if  you  had  treated 
them  in  this  way  :  After  being  lifted  lay  them 
out  in  the  room  for  a  few  days,  when  they  will 
then  lose  most  of  their  leaves.  Then  look  them 
over  and  shorten  back  any  very  long,  straggling 
branches,  and  cut  off  any  stout  leaves  that  have 
not  dropped.  In  cutting  off  a  leaf  the  better  way 
is  to  leave  1  inch  of  the  leaf-etalk  still  attached 
to  the  plant,  as  if  the  leaf  is  pulled  away  at  its 
base  it  often  injures  the  shoot  and  decay  sets  in. 
When  the  plants  are  so  prepared,  take  a  box 
about  6  inches  deep  and  plant  them  thickly 
therein,  using  soil  that  is  only  slightly  moist. 
Throughout  the  winter  they  may  have  a  little 
water  at  long  intervals,  and  with  the  return  of 
spring,  when  the  young  shoots  begin  to  push  out, 
more  may  be  given. 

IMANTOPHTLLUM  (James  Pheby).—We  have  carefully 
examined  the  flower  sent,  and  fail  to  find  the  least  sign 
of  an  Icnantophyllum  cross  therein,  and  therefore  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  flower  from  which  the  seed  was 
taken  must  have  been  fertilijed  either  with  its  own  pollen 
or  that  of  a  neighbouring  bloom  of  Amaryllis.  The  petals 
are  certainly  much  narrower  than  those  of  the  beat  clasa 
of  garden  Amaryllia,  but  even  seedlings  from  these  some- 
times revert  towards  the  original  type,  and  this  we  should 
aay  is  the  case  with  yours.  At  all  events,  it  is  of  no 
commercial  value. 

Double  Cyclamen  (O.  W.).—n  is  not  at  all  unusual  to 
find  a  Cyclamen  with  as  many  petals  as  the  flower  you 
send,  although  the  petals  in  thia  case  are  rather  more 
regularly  disposed  than  usual.  For  some  years  Messrs. 
Sutton  tried  to  fix  a  strain  which  would  give  a  fair  per- 
centage of  such  double  fiowers  from  seed,  but  did  not 
obtain  much  success.  You  say  that  the  fiower  Is  from  a 
eorm  which  did  not  bloom  last  year,  and  we  think  that 
the  additional  strength  thus  gained  may  be  the  cause  of 
the  floweri  producing  an  abnormal  number  of  petals  thia 


season.    Possibly  your  plant  may  give  normal  flowers  in 
the  future. 

Cheysanthbsidm  (A.  Yates).  —  It  is  certainly  very 
uncommon  behaviour  for  a  Chrysanthemum,  but  we  are 
inclined  to  think  that  the  plant  in  que3tion  is  not  a  Chry- 
santhemum at  all,  but  some  stranger,  the  seed  of  which 
was,  perhaps,  present  in  the  soil.  It  is  of  course  impossible 
for  us  to  give  the  name,  but  if  you  send  a  spray  when  in 
flower,  we  shall  be  pleased  to  do  our  best  in  the  matter. 


ROSE    GARDEN, 

WiCHURAiANA  RosE  [Constant  Reader). — The 
Rose  Djrothy  Perkins  is  a  climber  or  rambler ; 
you  may  either  have  it  as  a  pillar  Rose  over  an 
arch  or  trellis- work,  or  you  may  erea  allow  it  to 
creep  along  the  ground.  If  it  was  planted  last 
autumn  or  this  spring  your  best  plan  would  be 
to  cut  down  all  the  growths  to  within  6  inches  of 
the  base  ;  this  will  result  in  the  production  of  a 
number  of  vigorous  shoots  during  the  coming 
summer.  These  may  need  ahortening  just  a  little 
early  in  the  spring  of  next  year,  and  they  will 
flower  in  the  summer.  Unless  you  cut  down 
these  growths  now,  you  will  not  get  such  vigoroui 
shoots  this  year  as  you  otherwise  would  do.  It 
is  far  batter  to  sacrific*  the  flowers  for  the  first 
season  after  planting,  and  so  lay  the  foundation 
of  a  good  plant  that  will  bloom  well  in  succeeding 
years,  than  not  to  prune  it  severely  now. 

Late  Pkunins  (J.  ^.).— No,  it  is  not  too  late  to  prune 
now  ;  in  fact,  some  of  the  tender  Tea  Koses  are  best  left 
until  now.  Wait  and  see  how  the  weakly  Tea  varieties 
promise  before  you  prune  them.  You  can  tell  better 
when  they  begin  to  grow.  Probably  they  will  need  little 
or  no  pruning. 

Roses  Damaged  by  Frost  (Jfarcos).— The  appearance 
of  the  shoots  yuu  sent  point  to  their  having  been  injured 
by  frost.  The  mild  weather  early  in  the  year  brought 
Roses  into  growth  exceptionally  early,  and  the  tender 
sho3ts  were  damaged  by  late  frost.  The  older  wood,  too, 
was  evidently  caught  by  the  frost.  If  the  trees  are  badly 
inj  ured  you  must  prune  back  beyond  the  in j  ured  parts  ;  but 
jvait  and  aee — they  may  recover. 


FRUIT    GARDEN. 

Apple  Trees  (ff.fl'.).— As  your  Apple  trees 
do  not  make  satisfactory  growth  they  are 
evidently  in  soil  that  does  not  suit  them.  All 
you  can  do  now  is  to  remove  several  inches  of  the 
surface-soil  until  you  come  to  a  fair  number  of 
roots  ;  you  must  then  replace  the  soil  taken  away 
with  rich  soil  consisting  of  half  turfy  loam  and 
half  well-decayed  manure.  Mix  these  thoroughly 
together  before  applying  them  ;  make  sure  that 
the  trees  do  not  suffer  from  want  of  water 
during  the  summer  time,  especially  if  it  should 
be  hot  and  dry.  In  the  autumn  you  would  do 
well  to  dig  a  trench  around  the  trees  about  5  feet 
away  from  the  stem,  make  the  trench  about  2  feet 
wide,  and  then,  working  towards  the  tree,  fork 
away  the  soil  until  you  have  exposed  a  fair 
number  of  roots.  The  old  soil  should  be  ca,rted 
away  and  replaced  with  good  turfy  loam  with 
which  some  farmyard  manure  and  bones  have 
previously  been  mixed ;  relay  the  roots  in  this 
very  carefully,  and  make  the  soil  firm  by  treading 
aa  the  work  proceeds.  This  should  be  done  at 
the  end  ef  Ojtober  or  early  in  November.  You 
do  not  say  anything  about  the  pruning  of  the 
trees,  but  you  had  better  prune  them  as  little  as 
possible  for  a  year  or  two. 

Preserving  Fruits  {Anon).  — Have  ready 
large-mouthed  bottles,  clean  and  dry.  Peel  and 
cut  the  fruits  into  halves  or  quarters  ;  place  them 
in  the  bottle  with  the  aid  of  a  piece  of  flat  wood. 
Have  some  syrup  ready,  which  must  be  applied 
cold.  The  syrup  is  made  as  follows  :  To  one 
pound  of  loaf  sugar  add  one  pint  of  cold  water,  and 
place  on  the  fire  and  boil  gently  for  ten  or  fifteen 
minutes,  skimming  off  the  scum  as  it  rises  ;  draw 
the  pan  off  the  fire  and  set  in  a  cool  place  until 
cold.  Hive  corks  ready  that  will  fit  tightly. 
Pour  the  syrup  on  the  fruit  so  as  to  cover  it,  but 
only  to  the  lower  part  of  the  neck  of  the  battle, 
leaving  a  space  of  IJ  inches  between  the  syrup  and 
cork.  The  cork  should  be  pressed  in  a  cork- 
presser,  and  well  rinsed  in  cold  water,  before 
being  put  in  the  bottle.  Then  cover  the  cork 
three  times  with  rough  string,  seouriag  the  string 
tightly  under  the  rim.    Then  place  the  battle  in  a 


pan  on  the  fire.  Lat  the  battles  rest  on  slips  of 
wood  in  the  pan.  Fold  each  bottle  in  a  cloth, 
then  with  cold  water  fill  to  the  level  of  the  lower 
part  of  the  bottle  neck.  Cover  all  over  with  a 
coarse  towel.  Heat  the  contents  of  the  pan 
quickly  almost  to  boiling  point.  When  the 
thermometer  registers  '200°  Fahr.,  take  off  the 
pan  and  place  in  cold  room,  there  to  remain 
until  quite  cold.  Then  take  out  the  bottles  and 
place  in  a  cool  cellar  or  cupboard  till  wanted. 
The  fruit  will  remain  in  good  condition  for  many 
months.  This  is  a  simple  and  effectual  method. 
Peaches  and  Nectarines  may  be  treited  as  de- 
scribed.    Apricots  should  be  less  ripe. 

Preserving  Pears  and  Chbrbies  [Header). — 
The  Pears  must  not  be  fully  ripe.  Cut  in 
halves  or  quarters,  peel  and  remove  the  cores, 
and  place  in  a  pan  of  water  containing  Lemon 
juice  until  all  are  ready.  Place  some  syrup 
(rather  weaker  than  mentioned  for  the  Peach)  in 
a  pan  to  boil,  put  in  ten  peeled  Pears,  and  gently 
bring  to  boiling  point.  Let  them  simmer  until  a 
little  tender,  then  take  the  pan  off  the  stove 
and  place  fruit  carefully  in  basin  with  sufficient 
of  the  syrup  in  which  they  were  boiled  to  float 
them.  Place  in  a  cool  place  uutil  the  next 
day,  when  again  place  in  the  pan  and  add  a 
little  more  candied  sugar.  Simmer  up  again 
and  replace  in  bowl  as  before.  Eirly  next  day 
the  Pears  and  syrup  must  be  placed  in  bottles 
and  finished  off  as  described  for  Peaches.  Cherries 
must  be  sound  and  gathered  dry.  Leave  the 
stalks  half-an-inch  long,  and  arrange  in  the 
bottle  so  that  the  stalks  cannot  pierce  the  fruits. 
To  each  quart  of  best  pale  brandy  add  3jz. 
of  brown  sugar  candy.  This  must  be  well  crushed 
and  mixed  with  3jz.  or  4jz,  of  water  and  then 
heated  so  as  to  melt  the  sugar  ;  when  cool  add 
it  to  the  brandy.  Then  fill  the  bottles  to  within 
an  inch  of  the  rim.  Place  a  piece  of  bladder  over 
the  bottle  mouth  and  press  a  well-fitting  cork 
into  it ;  then  tie  down  and  place  in  a  cool  cup- 
board. In  two  or  three  months'  time  take  out 
the  oork  and  add  l.z.  or  2jZ.  of  the  candy  and 
brandy  syrup  to  replace  that  abaorbed  by  the 
fruit.  Add  a  small  piece  of  Vanilla.  Replace 
the  oark  and  tie  down.  You  can  use  the  Cherries 
in  a  month  or  keep  for  two  years. 

Vine  Leaves  Injured  (J.  Peeling).— There  does  not 
seem  to  be  much  the  matter  with  the  Vine  leaves  sent. 
They  are  atrong  and  healthy  and  of  good  colour.  We 
presume  the  damage  you  refer  to  Ilea  in  the  small  blotches 
on  the  leaves.  These  are  most  likely  caused  by  the  sun 
shining  on  the  leaves  in  the  early  morning  while  the  latter 
were  moist.  If  you  had  dusted  them  with  sulphur  this 
evil  might  be  aggravated  somewhat.  You  must  give  a 
little  ventilation  on  the  top  of  the  house  very  early  in  the 
morning,  or  if  it  la  not  frosty  you  might  leave  the  lights 
open  all  night,  aay  for  about  1  inch  or  less,  so  as  to  prevent 
moisture  settling  on  the  leaves. 

Melons  and  Cucdmbers  in  same  House  {Bnquirer).^ 
Yes,  they  can  be  grown  together  very  well  up  to  a  certain 
point — that  is,  until  the  period  of  ripening  in  the  Melon, 
when  the  atmosphere  and  the  roots  must  be  kspt  on  the 
dry  side.  If  the  Melons  are  planted  by  themselves  at  one 
end,  keeping  the  plants  drier  for  a  short  time  at  this 
period  and  admitting  air  more  freely  will  not  harm  the 
Cucumbers,  as  they  may  be  kept  moist  and  growing  just 
the  same.  It  is  better,  of  course,  to  grow  each  in  a 
separate  house  ;  but  many  cannot  do  this,  and  it  is  quite 
possible  to  grow  them  well  together.  The  Melon  must  be 
planted  in  heavier  loam  than  the  Cucumber. 

SPRAYINO  Fruit  Trees  (S.  C.).— Paria  green  is  a  com- 
pound of  araenlc  and  copper.  Its  application  at  this  time 
of  the  year,  when  your  fruit  trees  are  about  coming  into 
bloom,  would  be  attended  with  some  danger  to  your  bees, 
and  possibly  to  the  blossom.  As  a  winter  dressing  it  is 
excellent.  We  suggest  the  following  as  a  aubstitute : 
Dissolve  21b.  of  soft  aoap  in  one  gallon  of  boiling  water, 
add  two  gillons  of  paraffin,  and  mix  the  two  well  together 
while  the  water  is  hot.  The  way  to  apply  this  strong 
emulsion  to  your  fruit  trees  will  be  by  adding  one  quart  of 
this  to  forty-flve  quarts  of  water  (rainwater  preferably), 
syringing  your  trees  with  it  on  two  alternate  evenings. 
This  should  rid  the  trees  of  all  pests  for  some  time  to 
come. 

QK0WIN8  Vines  (B.  Randall) —Gma  Colmar,  Muscat 
of  Alexandria,  and  Madresfield  Court  need  a  warmer  house 
than  Black  Hamburgh.  With  the  latter  you  might  grow 
the  white  Foster's  Ssedling.  1:,  is  important  to  have  a 
well-drained  border  of  turfy  loam  with  which  some  arti- 
flcial  vine  manure  baa  been  mixed.  It  should  be  about 
3  feet  deep  and  4  feet  wide  for  the  first  year.  In  subsequent 
years  add  fresh  soil  as  the  roots  require  it,  until  the  border 
ex:,enda  across  the  house.  Plant  carefully.  Y'ou  might 
grow  Tomatoes  in  the  house  this  year,  but  afterwards  the 
Vine  foliage  would  give  too  dense  a  shade  to  alloiv  of 
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anything  being  grown  beneath.  Give  little  air  and  shade 
if  hot  for  a  few  days  after  planting.  During  the  summer 
give  a  fair  amouot  of  air  on  warm  days.  Close  the  house 
in  the  afternoon  and  syringe.  Then  the  temperature  will 
rise  from  sun  heat.  Do  not  grow  Stephanotis  and  Ferns 
in  the  same  house.  Kead  the  weekly  "Fruit  Garden" 
Calendar  for  detailed  instructions. 


KITCHEN    GARDEN. 

Profitable  Crop  for  Small  Garden  {S.  C). 
If  the  land  in  in  good  heart  and  well  manured  we 
think  that  Brusaela  Sprouts  if  planted  about  the 
middle  of  June  would  be  as  safe  a  crop  to  plant 
as  any.  It  does  not  entail  much  labour  to  culti- 
vate, always  has  a  ready  market,  and  commands 
a  fair  price.  If  not  already  sown,  the  seeds  should 
be  sown  at  once.  Sicond  early  Potatoes,  such  as 
the  Dake  of  Albany,  would  prove  a  remunerative 
crop,  to  be  succeeded  by  a  crop  of  Coleworts 
(Maiden  Cabbage)  for  cutting  from  November  to 
CQristmaa.  A  crop  of  dwarf  Peas,  such  as  Carter's 
Daisy,  would  give  splendid  returns,  and  would  be 
cleared  away  in  time  to  plant  the  ground  again 
with  Winter  Spinach  or  late  L  leks  for  use  in 
spring.  Celery  could  be  planted  if  desired,  to  be 
succeeded  with  spring  Cabbage  planted  as  early 
in  the  autumn  as  convenient.  The  Tomito  on 
warm  rich  land  is  one  of  the  best  paying  out-of- 
doors  crops  that  can  be  grown,  especially  in  warm 
summers,  but  unless  you  have  had  some  experi- 
ence in  the  growth  of  this  plant  it  would  be  too 
risky  to  start  on  too  large  a  scale,  but  you  might 
try  a  few  rows  and  note  result  for  future  guidance. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

SCALE  Insects  {A  Sufferer).— Yo\xt  Euonymus  plants  are 
attacked  by  one  of  the  scjile  insects  (Cbionaapis  salicis),  a 
common  pest  which  attacks  a  considerable  number  of 
different  trees  and  shrubs.  The  best  thing  that  you  can  do 
Is  to  take  up  and  burn  any  bushes  which  are  in  a  hopeless 
condition,  aod  spray  or  syringe  the  others  with  a  solution 
of  paraffin  emulsion.  This  operation  should  be  repeated  In 
a  fortniRhl's  time — G.  S.  S. 

Garkya  elliptica  {R.  M.  S.).— The  best  time  to  move 
this  shrub  would  be  on  a  mild  day  towards  the  end  of 
March,  after  the  beauty  of  the  catkins  is  over.  You  would 
then  not  interfere  with  its  flowering.  If  you  were  to 
transplant  it  in  the  autumn,  it  is  more  than  probable  that 
it  would  not  flower  the  folio  wing  winter.  You  should  trans- 
plant it  at  once.  Yes,  by  all  means  cut  off  the  flower- 
stalks  from  Alyssum  saxatile  after  flowering  is  over.  There 
can  be  no  object  in  leaving  them  on  the  plants,  especially 
as  you  say  they  make  the  border  look  very  untidy. 

Silver  Leaf  in  Peach  Tree  {K.  Carfci),— Your  Peach 
tree  is  certainly  suffering  from  silver  leaf.  This  disease  is 
now  supposed  to  be  caused  by  a  fungus  belonging  to  the 
genus  SDereum,  which  is  one  of  those  fungi  which  infest 
the  tissues  of  the  plants  they  attack,  so  that  no  fungicide 
is  of  any  use  in  destroying  it.  The  only  way  to  deal  with 
this  fungus  is  to  cut  away  the  shoots  that  are  diseased ;  as 
you  say  that  the  shoots  at  the  base  of  the  tree  were  the  first 
attacked,  I  should  be  afraid  that  it  was  a  hopeless  case, 
and  that  it  would  be  better  to  remove  the  tree  at  once.— 
G.  S.  S. 

Beech  HEDGE(ffe£i.(;e^eid)  —Asyouhaveonlyjuat planted 
the  Beech  we  should  not  advise  you  to  cut  it  down  this 
year,  but  to  wait  for  a  year  and  then  cut  them  back  in  May 
to  the  required  height.  By  doing  this  you  will  be  giving 
the  plants  a  chance  to  make  new  roots  and  be  ready  to 
break  out  from  the  lower  part  of  the  stem  when  cut  back. 
You  could  trim  the  younger  wood  back  a  little  this  year, 
as  soon  as  growth  has  fairly  commenced,  but  to  cut  them 
much  the  first  season  will  cripple  them  badly,  and  probably 
kill  many  of  them  outright.  Newly-transplanted  trees  and 
shrubs  should  always  be  allowed  a  season  to  get  established 
in  before  being  pruned  or  trimmed  to  any  extent,  as  to 
cut  their  tops  as  well  as  their  roots  is  not  giving  them  a 
fair  chance  to  recover  after  removil. 

Forming  a  Horticultural  Debating  Society 
{P.  C.  G.).—'We  have  forwarded  you  per  post  a  copy  of 
rules  of  a  gardeners'  mutual  improvement  society,  which 
is  probably  the  type  of  the  one  you  wish  to  form,  but 
under  another  name.  To  form  a  mere  debating  society 
for  gardeners  and  amateurs  would,  to  some  extent,  rule 
out  evening  lectures,  as  occasionally  such  discourses,  that 
last  for  probably  an  hour,  to  allow  of  some  subject  of 
interest  being  fully  dealt  with,  are  to  any  such  society 
indispensable.  Ii  arranging  a  course  of  meetings,  say, 
fortnightly,  it  would  be  a  good  arrangement,  where  the 
members  wished  to  debate  subj  ;cts,  to  have  a  full  lecture 
on  some  prominent  topic  un  alternate  evenings,  and  brief 
papers  or  addresses,  not  to  exceed  twenty  minutes'  dura- 
tion, to  open  the  debate  on  other  evenings.  Such  debates 
should  be  regarded  specially  as  young  members'  nights,  to 
induce  them  not  only  to  learn  pubilc  speaking,  but  also 
to  encourage  them  to  look  up  information  beforehand  on 
the  subject  of  the  debate.  Naturally,  in  relation  to  garden 
work  there  Is  less  likelihood  of  much  diverse  opinion  than 
is  found  In  the  consideration  of  many  other  subjects.  It 
is  well  to  make  a  regulation  limiting  all  speeches  after  the 
opener's  to  ten  minutes.  The  committee  of  the  society 
should  select   subjects   for  discuBsloD,    and,  bo  far  as 
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possible,  secure  some  member  or  other  to  consent 
introduce  them  each  evenincr. 

The  Huntingdon  Willow  {H.P.M.)—ll  good  clean 
stakes  are  available,  we  should  prefer  them  to  rooted  trees 
from  a  nursery,  but  that  all  depends  upon  the  quality  of 
the  cuttings  or  stakes  that  are  at  hand.  The  time  to  do 
this  Is  In  late  autumn  or  winter,  when  devoid  of  foliage. 
A  distance  of  3  feet  each  way  is  a  very  good  one,  as  If  this 
is  done  the  young  plants  will  serve  to  shelter  each  other, 
and  make  more  rapid  progress  than  if  set  out  at  a  greater 
width.  At  the  end  of  six  to  eight  years  they  will  begin 
to  get  crowded,  and  may  then  be  thinned  out  to  half  their 
number.  The  thinnings  are  then  very  useful  for  fencing 
and  other  similar  purposes.  At  6  feet  apart  the  trees  will 
attain  a  good  timber  size.  We  do  not  know  of  any  reason 
why  Willows  should  not  flourish  in  your  district,  provided 
the  condltlnns  as  to  moisture,  <&c. .  are  favourable  to  them. 

Names  of  Plants.— fl".  J.—\,  Euonymus  japonlcus  var. 

aureus  ;  2,  Euonymus  radlcans. J.  Thomas.— 1  and  3 

are  Deudrobium  thyrslflorum  ;  2,  a  very  good  form  of  D. 

Farmerll. Rubrum.—l,  Pulmonarla  offlcinalls  ;   2,  Pul- 

monaria  ofllcinalls  var.   alba;   3,  Cotyledon  fulgens  ;  4, 

Lavandula   pinnata;   6,  Chelranthus   Chelrl   (type). 

Somerset.— SKS.ltT&g&  canallcnlata  ;  1,  Helleborus  virldus  ; 

2,    H.  orlentRlIs  rosea. Trefoil.— Ox&lia  cernua   flore- 

pleno. R.  O.  G.— Diosma  ericoides. J.  F.  i^.— Cotone- 

aster  frigida. Constant  Reader.— 1,  Pteris  cretlca  albo- 

lineata  ;  2,  Adiantum  cuoeatum ;  3,  Gymnogramme 
calomelanos  chrysophylla  ;  4,  Adiantum  cuneatum  gracil- 
llmum. S.  Procter.— Fuchsia  Lustre. 


THE    EDITOR'S    TABLE. 


WE  invite  our  readers  to  send 
us  anything  of  special  beauty 
and  interest  for  our  table, 
as  by  this  means  many  rare 
and  interesting  plants  become 
more  widely  known.  We 
hope,  too,  that  a  short  cultural  note  will 
accompany  the  flower,  so  as  to  make  a  notice 
of  it  more  instructive  to  those  who  may  wish 
to  grow  it.  We  welcome  anything  from  th^ 
garden,  whether  fruit,  tree,  shrub,  Orchid,  or 
hardy  flower,  and  they  should  be  addressed 
to  The  Editor,  20,  Tavistock  Street,  Covent 
Garden,  W.C. 

ErCILLA     8FICATA. 

"R.  M.  P."  writes:  "  Herewith  I  send  a  few 
sprays  of  E  .-cilia  spicata,  from  a  south-west  wall 
in  the  Royal  Botanic  Gardens,  Glttsnevin.  This 
is  a  hardy  evergreen  shrub,  which  clings  to  the 
wall  like  Ivy,  and  is  a  mass  of  small  creamy 
purple  flowers  borne  on  short  racemes.  These 
have  a  delicious  perfume  of  Primroses.  The  plant 
is  also  known  as  Bridgesia  spicata,  and  is  a  native 
of  Chili  and  Peru." 

[We  were  pleased  to  see  this  plant,  which  is 
one  of  the  most  interesting  introductions  we  have 
received  from  Chili. — Ed.] 


LEGAL  _  P  O  I  N  T  S . 

Income  Tax  {Shooting  Rights). — Shooting  rights 
are  rateable  both  for  King's  taxes  and  local  rates. 
It  is  immaterial  that  the  owner  does  not  shoot. 
His  abstention  does  not  prejudicially  afifeot  the 
value  of  his  property,  bul  if  there  are  no  game 
the  rating  authorities  must  take  this  fact  into 
consideration  when  making  the  assessment.  The 
question  is  what  annual  rent  might  a  tenant 
reasonably  be  expected  to  pay  for  the  property  if 
the  tenant  paid  all  the  usual  tenant's  rates  and 
taxes  and  the  landlord  undertook  to  bear  the  cost 
of  repairs,  insurances,  and  other  expenses  (if  any) 
necessary  to  maintain  the  premises  in  a  state  to 
command  the  rent.  Where  the  land  is  let  and 
the  owner  retains  the  sporting  rights,  the  gross 
and  rateable  values  are  estimated  as  if  the  sport- 
ing rights  were  not  retained,  and  if  the  rateable 
value  is  thus  increased  the  landlord  must  allow 
the  occupier  the  proportion  of  the  rate  attribut- 
able to  the  sporting  rights  unless  the  occupier  has 
expressly  agreed  to  pay  the  whole  rate.  Where 
land  is  let  to  one  tenant  and  the  sporting  rights 
to  another,  the  rating  authority  may  rate  either 
the  owner  of  the  land  or  the  tenant  of  the 
sporting  rights  in  respeoc  of  suoh  rights.     The 


Public  Health  Act,  1875,  as  amended  by  the  Acts 
of  1890  and  1891,  provides  that  the  occupier  of 
woodlands  in  an  urban  sanitary  or  rural  district 
shall  be  assessed  in  respett  thereof  to  the  general 
district  rate  in  the  proportion  of  one-fourth  part 
only  of  the  net  annual  value.  Bat  this  exemption 
does  not  extend  to  sporting  rights  when  let  and 
severed  from  the  land.  For  further  information 
see  "  Law  for  the  MilUon,"  under  "  Rates." 
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SOCIETIES. 

NATIONAL  AMATEUR  GARDENERS'  ASSOCIATION 
This  association  held  Its  April  flower  show  and  lecture  at 
Winchester  House,  Old  Broad  Street,  E.G.,  on  the  3rd 
Inst.  Mr.  T.  W.  Sanderi,  F.L.S.,  the  president,  occupied 
the  chair,  while  a  most  Instructive  and  Interesting  lecture 
on  "The  Cultivation  of  Tomatoes  and  Cucumbers"  was 
delivered  by  Mr.  W.  Dyke.  At  the  conclusion  the  lecturer 
was  greeted  with  considerable  applause  from  a  great 
assembly  of  members.  In  the  great  ball  the  exhibition  of 
flowers,  &c.,  was  a  sight  one  would  hardly  expect  to  find 
In  the  very  heart  of  the  City.  These  exhibits  are  mostly 
grown  by  amateurs  engaged  In  various  City  commercial 
houses  during  the  day,  and  the  high  standard  of  quality 
demonstrates  the  fact  that,  even  with  limited  time  at  his 
disposal,  the  intelligent  amateur  Is  capable  of  producing 
fruit,  vegetables,  and  flowers  worthy  of  a  place  on  any 
exhibition  table.  The  judges  drew  special  attention  to 
the  excellence  of  the  ladles'  table  and  other  decorative 
exhibits,  of  which  there  were  quite  a  dozen.  The  next 
flower  show  takes  place  on  May  1  at  7  p.m.,  and  the  lecture 
will  be  "Cactus  Dahlias,"  by  Mr.  J.  B.  Riding.  The 
annual  subscription  to  this  association  is  bi.,  and  the  boo. 
secretary,  Mr.  Richard  Cordwell,  35,  Medusa  Road,  Oat- 
ford,  S.E.,  will  be  happy  to  furnish  any  Information 
desired. 


DUMFRIESSHIRE  AND  GALLOWAY  HORTICUL- 
TURAL SOCIEIY. 
The  annual  meeting  of  this  society  was  held  on  the  4th 
Inst.,  Mr.  R.  Service  presiding.  The  report  of  the  secre- 
tary and  treasurer,  Mr.  R.  G.  Mann,  was  the  most  satis- 
factory  for  some  years.  The  report  was  adopted,  and  It 
was  agreed  to  hold  the  annual  Chrysanthemum  show  alone 
this  year  on  November  7.  Mr.  R.  G.  Mann  was  reappointed 
secretary  and  treasurer.  A  minute  of  regret  at  the  death 
of  Mr.  T.  K.  Ndwbtgging,  a  former  president  of  the  society, 
was  agreed  to,  and  the  secretary  requested  to  send  a 
letter  of  condolence  to  Mrs.  Nenbigging. 


WORTHING  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 
A  MKETING  of  the  above  society  was  held  at  the  Town 
Hall  on  Thursday,  the  6ch  Inst.  The  president  (Alderman 
E.  T.  Cookaey)  took  the  chair,  and  before  Introducing  the 
lecturer  announced  particulars  of  an  outing  which  was 
being  arranged  fur  the  second  week  In  July.  The  pro- 
gramme includes  a  seventy-mile  ride  through  beautiful 
Sussex  scenery  by  motor-bus  to  Midhurst,  a  visit  to 
Cowdray  Park  and  West  Dean  Park,  Chichester,  returning 
vid  Goodwood  and  Arundel,  where  another  stop  will  be 
made.  The  meeting  having  unanimously  approved  the 
proposal,  the  chairman  Introduced  Mr.  C.  Short,  late 
head-gardener  to  Colrnel  Henty,  who  gave  a  brief  but 
interesting  paperon  "  Bdgonlas,  Cyclamens,  and  Gloxinias." 
The  meeting  concluded  with  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the 
lecturer,  the  chairman,  and  to  Mr.  J.  Scuart  of  Offlngton, 
who  kindly  exhibited  collections  of  cut  flowers. 


WAKEFIELD  PAXTON  SOCIETY. 
On  the  28oh  Inst,  this  society  will  hold  an  exhibition  of 
spring  flowers,  and  Mr.  Oarslde  will  give  an  essay  on  this 
subject.  On  May  6  Mr.  W.  Winter,  Barnsley,  will  lecture 
on  "The  Narcissus  Family  for  Forcing  and  Outdoor 
Culture."  On  May  12  "Triumphs  of  Horticulture  and 
how  They  have  been  Secured"  will  be  the  subject  of  a 
lecture  by  Mr.  R.  Dewhlrsh,  Shipley.  Mr.  John  Twigge 
will  give  an  essay  on  "  Hardy  Climbers"  on  May  19,  and 
on  May  26  the  Rev.  W.  Mahon  will  talk  about  the 
"  Sagacity  and  Morality  of  Plants." 

READING  AND  DISTRICT  GARDENERS' 
ASSOCIATION. 
The  subject  at  the  last  fortnightly  meeting  of  the  above 
association  was  "Propagation  by  Layering,"  and  this 
proved  to  be  most  useful  and  profltable.  As  was 
pointed  out  in  the  discussion,  only  a  very  small  percentage 
of  gardeners  have  during  their  career  the  opportunity  of 
practically  carrying  out  the  propagation  of  climbing  and 
hardy  shrubs  by  layering.  Tae  subjuct  was  Introduced  by 
Mr.  A.  F.  Bailey,  of  Leopold  House  Gardens,  Reading,  In 
a  very  short  paper,  but  the  brlefoesa  of  this  was  amply 
compensated  for  by  the  practical  demonstration  given  in 
layering.  A  splendid  discUBBlon  followed,  sudtalned  by 
Messrs.  Foster,  Powell,  E.  J.  Dore,  Exler,  Townsend,  Fry, 
Herridge,  Chambers,  D  Dore,  Church,  Wlusor,  Eggleton, 
Wicks,  Buifltt,  Alexander,  F.  Bdrnes,  Hlnton,  Carter,  &c. 
There  were  two  excellent  exhibits.  Mr.  F.  Lever,  Hillside 
Gardens,  staged  some  pretty  plants  of  Primula  obconlca, 
each  plant  carrying  trusses  of  flowers  of  large  sice.  Mr. 
W.  Barnes,  Bear  Wood  Gardens,  showed  some  splendid 
specimens  of  the  following  Apples:  Annie  Elizabeth, 
Line's  Prince  Albert,  Cox's  Pomona,  and  Gascoyne's 
Scarlet  Seedling.    Several  new  memberi  were  elected, 
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SALADS. 

Febnch  versus  English. 

EARLY  last  year  we  gave  a  brief 
account  of  a  visit  paid  to  some 
French  market  gardens  at  Vitry 
on  January  14,  1905,  by  upwards 
of  twenty  Evesham  gardeners. 
The  special  object  the  party  had  in  view  was 
to  investigate  the  French  methods  of  growing 
winter  Lettuce,  which  has  been  imported 
largely  into  this  country  for  many  years,  and 
for  which  remunerative  prices  are  always 
obtainable.  The  visit  evidently  proved  in- 
structive, and  the  visitors  praised  highly  the 
methods  and  results  which  they  saw.  But 
doubts  were  expressed  by  some  of  the  possi- 
bility of  attaining  the  same  success  in 
England  by  adopting  the  French  system,  in 
consequence,  as  they  thought,  of  the  English 
gardener  being  much  handicapped  in  winter 
by  adverse  weather  conditions,  such  as  more 
frost,  less  sunshine,  and  more  frequent  and 
denser  fogs.  This  would  have  throttled  the 
idea  of  its  adoption  in  this  country  had  it 
not  been  for  the  enterprise  of  the  Avon 
Orchard  Company.  Mr.  John  Idiens  of  that 
firm  was  convinced  that  Evesham  gardeners 
could  d©  what  the  gardeners  of  Vitry  were 
doing,  and  argued  that  if  it  was  possible  for 
them  to  send  large  quantities  of  these  Let- 
tuces to  England,  it  would  be  more  profitable 
for  Evesham  growers,  who  have  the  advan- 
tage of  much  cheaper  freight,  the  rate  to 
London  for  Lettuce,  &c.,  representing  a 
saving  of  70  per  cent,  to  the  English  grower. 
As  a  result,  this  company  engaged  a  skilled 
French  gardener,  who  laid  out  gardens  on 
the  French  principle  on  the  slopes  of  Benge- 
worth,  near  Evesham  Mill. 

More  than  one  year's  trial  is  necessary  to 
test  the  success  of  the  scheme,  as  the  soil 
cannot  be  brought  to  the  highest  condition 
of  fertility  necessary  for  the  perfect  growth 
of  these  Lettuces  in  winter  in  less  than  three 
or  four  years  ;  but  we  are  told  the  venture 
promises  to  be  a  great  success.  It  can  be 
safely  stated  that  it  has  already  been  proved 
that  crops  of  these  Lettuces,  and  also  of  other 
early  vegetables,  can  be  grown  in  winter  at 
Evesham  as  successfully  as  they  are  round 
Paris.  It  is  possible  that  the  knowledge  of 
this  fact  may  lead  to  important  developments 
and  provide  many  gardeners  with  profitable 
occupation  in  winter,  and  bring  about,  at  the 


same  time,  greatly  enhanced  prosperity  to 
the  gardeners  of  the  Vale  of  Evesham,  which 
they  well  deserve  for  the  public  spirit  and 
enterprise  shown  by  them. 

The  French  garden  at  Bengeworth  is 
similar  in  appearance  to  those  at  Vitry.  On 
a  slope  of  about  three-quarters  of  an  acre 
are  nearly  ,300  frame-lights  and  large  numbers 
of  bell-glasses  (or  cloches,  as  they  are  usually 
called).  These"  small  lights  are  about  3  feet 
square,  resting  on  boards,  on  edge,  about 
1  foot  above  the  soil.  The  price  of  these 
frames,  with  glass  complete,  is  from  6?.  to  8s. 
each,  a  run  of  100  feet  costing  about  £6 ;  the 
bell-glasses  cost  Is.  4|d.  each. 

The  chief  principle  underlying  this  success- 
ful French  system  is  undoubtedly  the  liberal 
use  made  of  fermenting  material  in  the  way 
of  fresh  manure  for  making  up  the  beds  on 
which  these  frames  lie,  and  the  application 
of  well-rotted  manure  in  abundance  to  the 
soil  in  which  the  plants  grow.  These  French 
gardens  range  in  extent  from  one  to  ten  acres 
only,  and  they  are  mostly  covered  with  these 
small  glass  frames  or  by  cloches,  which  are 
placed  so  close  together  as  barely  to  leave 
room  for  a  man  to  walk  between. 

As  the  slight  bottom  heat  from  the  ferment- 
ing material  wanes,  linings  of  the  same 
material  are  placed  between  the  frames, 
filling  up  the  pathways,  and  so  continuing  to 
stimulate  growth.  The  land  in  these  gardens 
is  estimated  of  so  much  value  that  every  foot 
of  space  is  thus  utilised,  and  express  culture 
is  the  order  of  the  day  all  the  year  round, 
as  many  as  five  or  six  distinct  crops  being 
grown  in  the  course  of  the  year,  including 
Lettuce,  Eadish,  Cauliflowers,  Tomatoes, 
Cucumbers,  and  Melons.  All  are  grown  with- 
out fire-heat,  and  the  crops  are  changed  as 
frequently  as  possible.  The  grower,  from 
experience,  can  calculate  the  time  each  crop 
takes  to  grow,  and  as  soon  as  it  is  over 
another  is  ready  to  take  its  place. 

We  learn  from  a  contemporary  that  the 
French  gardener  at  Evesham  is  inclined  to 
smile  at  the  idea  of  growing  Tomatoes  and 
Cucumbers  in  heated  glass  houses,  claiming 
that  he  can  obtain  as  good  or  nearly  as  good 
results  in  this  new  garden  in  Worcester- 
shire, at  much  less  cost,  stating  in  proof  that 
his  Tomatoes  thus  grown  last  year  were 
making  4^.  per  lb.  when  the  best  grown  in 
houses  were  only  making  5d.  It  was  pointed 
out  to  the  French  gardener  that  in  France 


the  Lettuces  were  apt  to  damp  ofi"  in  winter, 
and  he  was  asked  if  conditions  in  this  respect 
were  better  or  worse  at  Evesham.  He  replied 
that  the  plant  behaved  as  well  or  better  here 
in  that  respect  than  it  did  in  France.  The 
climate,  he  said,  was  much  about  the  same, 
only  there  was  not  quite  so  much  sun  here. 
Some  of  the  winter  Lettuce  then  being 
marketed  by  him  he  considered  to  be  as  good 
as  the  best  grown  in  France  at  the  same  time 
of  the  year. 

Thus  we  have  here  a  practical  demonstra- 
tion that  in  many  parts  of  England,  where 
manure  is  plentiful  and  cheap  as  it  is  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  London  and  other  large 
towns,  and  the  supply  of  water  abundant, 
we  have  no  occasion  to  go  to  France  for 
our  winter  salads,  if  only  English  gardeners 
will  wake  up  to  the  opportunities  at  their 
doors. 


DAFFODIL  YELLOW  STRIPE 
DISEASE. 

With  regard  to  this  malady,  I  venture  to 
make  a  suggestion  which  I  think  may 
possibly  be  of  use.  I  believe  the  stripe  may 
be  a  result  of  over-division  of  bulbs.  I  have 
never  seen  it  in  old-established  clumps.  I 
rarely  see  it  among  first-sized  bulbs,  or  even 
among  first-sized  offsets.  I  once  had  a  stock 
of  which  the  foliage  was  absolutely  perfect 
as  to  first  and  second-sized  bulbs,  but  the 
third  and  fourth  sizes  were  streaky.  They 
were  replanted  to  grow  on,  and  next  year 
there  was  not  a  trace  of  streakiness  among 
them.  Division  of  bulbs,  except  when  it 
occurs  by  a  natural  falling  asunder  of  the 
parts,  produces  some  bleeding,  and  it  appears 
to  me  possible  that  the  smaller  portion  of 
the  divided  bulb  does  not  retain  sufficient 
colouring  matter. 

I  had  an  experience  this  year  which 
appears  to  bear  out  this  suggestion  as  to  the 
cause  of  yellow  stripe.  I  planted  last  year 
two  bulbs  and  five  pieces  sent  to  me  by  a 
friend.  The  bulbs  were  fine,  but  I  thought 
the  five  offsets  had  been  unskilfully  removed. 
The  two  bulbs  came  up  this  spring  with  very 
fine  foliage,  but  the  foliage  of  the  five  offsets 
came  up,  not  even  streaky,  but  a  creamy 
white.  When  I  noticed  this  it  was  3  inches 
or  4  inches  high.  I  at  once  thought  these 
offsets  were  the  victims  of  basal  rot,  and 
began  a  post-mortem  with  my  trowel  ;  but,  to 
my  surprise,  I  found  the  bulbs  had  a  tine  and 
adequate  root-growth,  so  I  carefully  replanted 
them.  The  foliage  is  now  fully  grown,  and 
rather  streaky,  but  I  have  no  doubt  it  will 
be  perfectly  right  next  year.     I  think  my 
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suggestion  may  account  for  the  occurrence, 
here  and  there,  of  a  plant  with  streaky  foliage 
among  a  lot  of  others  with  perfect  foliage.  The 
bulb  may  have  been  roughly  shorn  of  its  off- 
sets, and  bled  to  the  extent  of  lo4ng  too  much 
of  its  colour-producing  constituents.  I  do  not 
believe  the  thing  is  a  disease  at  all. 

We  have  all  seen  Daffodils  starved  until 
their  foliage  was  as  thin  as  a  rush,  but 
there  was  no  streakiness.  I  think  also  it 
may  sometimes  occur  from  bleeding,  caused 
by  trimming  oft"  the  rootlets  of  Daffodil  bulbs 
before  they  have  completely  dried.  I  do  not 
believe  it  arises  from  unsuitable  soil,  or  bad 
drainage,  these  bring  basal  rot,  or  the  spots, 
which  I  think  must  be  the  Hyacinth 
bacteriosis.  I  imagine  the  yellow  stripe  is  a 
punishment  for  the  greed  of  growers,  and  the 
clumsiness  of  the  hired  bulb  hand.  If  this 
explanation  proves  of  any  service  to  my 
friend,  Mr.  A.  R.  Goodwin,  I  am  sure  he  will 
see,  in  due  course,  that  a  prize  comes  in  my 
direction.  Fanny  W.  Cueeby. 

The  Warre7i  Gardens,  Daffodil  Nurseries, 
Lismore,  Ireland 


PRIZES     FOR     GARDENERS. 


AWARDS  IN  THE  MARCH  COMPETITION. 

Ckoppi.vg  a  Small  Garden. 
A  LARGE  number  of  eompeutoi 8  entered  for  the 
prizas  offered  for  the  best  essay  on  the  above 
subject.  Generally  speaking  the  pipers  revealed 
the  fact  that  the  writers  possessed  a  sound  and 
well-grounded  knowledge  of  the  subjeot.  Where 
many  have  failed  is  in  not  having  expressed  their 
thoughts  clearly.  It  should  be  remembered  that 
the  value  of  these  essays  to  us,  and  to  our  readers, 
lies  in  their  teaching  capacity.  General  state- 
ments are  of  little  worth.  It  is  proved  facts  in 
matters  of  culture  that  are  desired,  something 
that  readers  can  take  hold  of  and  remember  after- 
wards. For  instance,  it  is  of  little  or  no  use  to 
say  to  a  beginner  in  gardening  that  he  must 
manure  liberally  for  a  certain  crop — he  will  not 
understand  what  is  meant ;  but  if  he  is  told  to 
apply  five  or  six  barrow-loads  to  the  rod,  then  he 
will  understand.  It  is  always  the  well-thought- 
out  and  the  well-planned  essay  that  will  carry 
the  greatest  weight. 

The  first  prize  of  four  guineas  is  awarded  to 
W.  H.  Morton,  St.  James's  Crescent,  Glouces- 
ter ;  the  second  prize  of  two  guineas  to  G  H. 
Webster,  Oik  Cottage,  Woolton,  Liverpool  ;  the 
third  prize  of  one  guinea  to  Herbert  Divies, 
Riilway  Cjttages,  Horton,  near  Chester  ;  and  the 
fourth  prize  of  balf-a-guinea  to  George  Waller, 
Cock  Crow  Hill,  Ditton  Hill,  Surbiton. 

Many  other  good  papers  were  sent  in.  Those 
from  the  following  are  commended  :  Robert  E. 
Clapham,  Copt  Hewiok  Hall  Gardens,  Ripon ; 
A.  Sturt,  Round  Oak  Gardens,  Eaglefield  Green, 
Surrey  ;  John  Kershaw,  Penny  Meadow,  Ashton- 
under-Lyne;  J.  C.  Armiger,  Foulden,  Northwold, 
Stoke  Ferry,  Norfolk  ;  W.  H.  Scott,  The  Hermit- 
age, Twyford,  Berks  ;  George  DaLcan,  The 
Gardens,  Merstham  H  mse,  Merstham ;  J.  F. 
Coleman,  The  Elraa,  Yalding,  Kent;  EJgar  T. 
Kirtlaud,  The  Hermitage  Gardens,  Walton-on- 
the-Hill,  Epsom;  H.  Wilson,  Jerviston  House, 
Motherwell,  Lanarkshire  ;  J.  Carter  Wadd, 
The  Gardenei's  Lodge,  Knighton  Fields,  Leices- 
ter ;  Joseph  Smith,  Vine  Cottages,  Vicarage 
Line,  Bowdon,  Cheshiie;  W.  Waite,  Butter- 
knowle  Gardens,  Melrose  Rmd,  S)uthfields, 
S.W.  ;  R.  Y.  Andrews,  Mor hanger  Park,  Sindy, 
Bedfordshire ;  and  A.  Limpard,  Kingswood, 
Tuubridge  Wells,  Kent. 

FORTHCOMING    EVENTS. 
May  1.  — Royal  Horticultural  Society's  Meeting. 
May  5. — Special  Show  of  Seedling  Auriculas, 
irmioghim  Botanic  Gardens. 


RIVIERA     NOTES. 

AiiONa  low  -  growing  shrubs  indispensable  for 
spring  bloom  nothing  is  prettier  than  the  com- 
paratively new 

LoROPETALnM  CHiNENSE  — If  ocly  it  grew  more 
vigorously  and  fljwered  leas  freely  it  would  be 
everybody's  plant,  but  perhaps  a  moister  and 
cooler  climate  is  needed  for  its  fullest  develop- 
ment. It  is  one  of  the  best  and  prettiest  shrubs 
for  a  somewhat  shaded  and  moist  position,  and 
prefers  an  admixture  of  leaf-mould  or  peat  with 
the  soil  it  grows  in.  The  dainty  Tulipi  clusiana 
(Painted  Lidiet)  flowers  at  the  same  time,  and  the 
combination  of  the  two  is  remarkably  engaging. 

Kennedya  COMPTONIANA,  which  was  out 
down  to  the  ground  a  year  ago,  has  grown  and 
flowered  all  tlcie  freer  for  its  severe  pruning,  and 
in  one  place,  where  it  has  clambered  high  among 
the  growths  of  the  common  Golden  Bamboo,  the 
hanging  masses  of  purple  Pea  flowers  show  to 
great  advantage  among  the  bright  green  and  gold 
of  the  Bamboo.  The  habit  of  French  gardaners 
to  isolate  everything  on  grass  lawns  prevent?  this 
lovely  creeper  being  grown  in  most  gardens ; 
more's  the  pity  !     Each  year  the  vigour  of 

Iris  bdchabica  increases,  and  the  quantity  of 
strong  leafy  stems  with  a  flower  at  the  axil  of 
each  leaf  is  an  annual  surprise.  A  strong  clump 
of  this  hardy  Iris  should  be  found  in  each 
amateui's  garden.  So  far,  I  am  not  in  love  with 
the  hybrid  Juno  or  with  the  hybrid  Onoocyolus 
Irises ;  for  one  reason  or  another  they  are  no 
improvement  in  beauty  on  the  types,  but  in 
Northern  gardens  they  may  be  more  vigorous 
Here,  where  all  grow  well  if  treated  liberally  in 
winter,  the  species  please  me  most.  Someone 
else  will,  I  hope,  give  their  views  on  the  subject, 
as  I  may  be  prejudiced.  One  of  the  pleasant 
surprises  of  this  very  sunny  winter  has  been  the 
growth  and  size  of  flower  of 

Petdnias  against  a  south  wall.  An  Indian 
friend  mentioned  that  Petunias  climbed  to  a 
height  of  20  feet  or  more  in  India,  and  as  I 
happened  to  have  some  at  the  foot  of  a  south  wall, 
I  trained  them  up  it  last  autumn  as  suggested, 
and  the  beauty  of  flower  and  their  vigour  all  the 
winter  are  quite  an  obj  act-lesson.  The  scent  of 
the  Petunias  on  a  sunny  morning  is  a  feast  to  the 
nose,  and  their  rich  colour  to  the  eye.  The 
small-flowered  dwarf  Petunias  are,  of  course,  of 
less  value.  It  is  the  grandi flora  strain  that  really 
requires  a  wall  to  show  off  its  beauty,  as  the 
flowers  are  easily  spoilt  by  rain,  or  even  by  a  cold 
night,  such  as  has  just  visited  us  in  this  last  week 
of  March,  and  seriously  damaged  the  Rose  buds 
and  fruit  blossoms.  Apparently  there  are  two 
forms  of  the 

Jasminum  PRiMnLiNUM,  One  with  practically 
double  flowers  that  make  a  rosette,  and  another 
form  with  much  larger  blossoms  that  have  only 
an  odd  petal  extra  here  and  there.  Whether  they 
are  seminal  forms,  or  one  is  a  sport  from  the  other, 
there  is  a  great  difforenoe  in  the  garden  ;  the 
large-flowered  single  flower  is  so  much  preferable 
in  point  of  beauty,  while  the  plant  is  much  more 
evergreen  and  less  rampant  than  the  double  form. 
Until  I  grew  the  two  side  by  side  I  did  not 
realise  how  superior  and  how  distinct  the  single 
form  is.  It  is  not  so  much  of  a  winter  flower  as 
the  double  form.  E.  H.  Woodall. 


NOTES   OF    THE   WEEK. 

Easter  visitors  to  Kew.— The  number 
of  visitors  to  the  gardens  on  Easter  Monday  was 
91,000.    On  Good  Friday  the  number  was  39,000. 

Fruit  prospects.— The  prospect  of  a 
fine  crop  ot  fruit  at  this  time  of  year  has  not 
been  so  good  with  us  for  some  years.  The  cold 
winds  of  March  kept  back  the  buds,  and  at  the  pre- 
sent date  (12th  inst.)  the  Plums  and  Damsons  are 
one  beautiful  sheet  of  bloom.  Pears  are  opening. 
Some  of  the  earlier  flowered  Cherries  are  open  ; 
Gooseberries  and  Red  Currants  look  well.     Black 


Currants,  unfortunately,  are  badly  affected  with 
mite  in  most  places  ;  some  are  clean  and  look 
well.  All  kinds  of  Apples  look  very  promising 
for  a  full  crop  at  present,  but  rain  is  wanted 
barlly. — J.  Williams,  The  Gardens,  Whitboume 
Hall,  Worcester. 

Century -old   Gentians  —  Gentiana 

acaulis  has  been  growing  here  for  a  Ijng  lime  in 
two  large  Bjx-edged  beds,  each  10  feet  by  4  feet, 
in  full  sunsbiue.  The  level  of  the  beds  is  slightly 
lower  than  the  surroundiug  ground.  I  do  not 
know  how  long  these  Gentians  have  been  in  theBe 
beds,  probably  more  than  a  century.  My  grand- 
father knew  them  as  the  old  "Gentian  beds"  in 
1828,  so  I  may  be  pardoned  my  veneration  for 
them,  for  I  represent  the  third  generation  of 
gardeners  in  the  fourth  generation  of  employers 
on  this  estate — G.  D.  Datison,  Westwick  Oardens, 
Norwich. 

A  good  late  Apple.—  Mr.  Pearson's 
article  on  late  Apples  is  interesting,  especially  to 
peopls  like  myself  who  live  in  a  peculiarly  bad 
climate.  It  cheers  one  to  find  that  many  failures 
are  due  to  this,  as  no  care  or  skill  can  fight 
successfully  such  an  enemy,  so  there  is  no  use 
grumbling.  The  three  Apples  he  especially 
praises,  viz  ,  Bramley'a,  Newton  Wonder,  and 
Dumelow's,  are  over  with  me,  not  keeping  roally 
well  later  than  the  beginning  of  March.  Which 
is,  then,  the  beat  keeper?  I  have  long  been  a 
vox  clemantis  in  eremo,  but,  at  the  risk  of  weary- 
ing your  readers,  I  must  put  in  a  plea  again  for 
the  first  place  for  Hanwell  Souring,  of  which  I 
send  you  a  sample  for  trial.  I  think  it  has  every 
merit  (at  least,  in  this  climate ;  perhaps  down 
South  it  may  be  mealy.  I  do  not  know).  It  has 
one  of  the  handsomest  flowers  of  all  Apples  ;  it 
is  a  constant  and  heavy  cropper,  and  .keeps  more 
or  less  well  (with  me)  till  the  beginning  of  June, 
and  often  till  the  beginning  of  July.  I  never  see 
it  mentioned  in  any  list,  and  take  it  into  my 
head  that  perhaps  it  is  not  much  known  in 
England.  —  Denis  Knox,  Virginia  Bectory, 
Gounty  Gavan.  [The  fruits  sent  by  our  corre- 
spondent were  in  good  condition,  and  must  be 
moat  welcome  so  late  in  the  season.  The  flavour 
is  distinct  and  acid,  and  agreeable  to  those  who 
care  for  an  Apple  of  this  aort. — Eo.] 

Federation   of   gardeners' 

societies  — It  will  be  very  interesting  to 
learn  from  Mr.  H.  Boshier  of  Croydon,  who 
recently  made  an  appeal  in  The  Garden  for 
some  form  of  federation  of  gardeners'  improve- 
ment societies,  as  to  the  result  of  that  appeal. 
There  are  so  many  of  these  societies  in  the 
kingdom  that  their  membership  must  run  into 
several  thousands,  and  any  effort  to  bring  all 
these  bodies,  established  as  they  are  for  exactly 
similar  purposes,  into  close  and  friendly  touch 
with  each  other  through  some  form  of  federation, 
merits  the  warmest  support.  The  proposed 
federation  and  the  various  societies'  objects 
have  neither  connexion  with  or  in  any  way 
clash  with  those  of  the  National  Gardeners' 
Association.  I  would  suggest,  as  helping  to 
promote  the  federation,  that  Mr.  Boshier  invited 
representatives  of  all  those  societies  he  has 
replies  from,  or  of  whose  secretaries  he  is  familiar 
with,  to  hold  a  meeting  at  some  suitable  place  in 
London  on  the  second  day  of  the  Temple  Flower 
Show.  At  that  meeting  ideas  as  to  the  objects 
of  such  federation  could  be  exchanged,  a  circular 
letter  embodying  those  objects  be  drafted, 
printed,  and  issued  to  every  known  society  in 
the  kingdom.  In  that  way  it  might  be  possible 
to  make  the  federation  an  active  reality.  Besides 
keeping  a  register  of  all  gardeners'  improvement 
societies,  lists  of  interchangeable  speakers  or 
lecturers  might  be  secured,  an  annual  conference 
might  be  held  by  representatives,  and  many 
subjects  of  great  interest  and  importance  dis- 
cussed. Having  regard  to  the  genuinely  pro- 
fessional aims  and  objects  of  these  societies 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  many  gardeners' 
employers  would  accord  hearty  support  to  the 
federation.— A.  D. 
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A  note  fPOm  Devon. — You  mention  in 
The  Garden  of  the  31  sc  ult.  you  can  find  no 
reference  to  Mallee  Scrub  (this  in  answer  to 
an  enquiry).  Mallee  Scrub  is  Eucalyptus 
dumosa,  except  in  Victoria,  where  it  is  the 
Eucalyptus  oleosa.  You  also  have  further 
reference  to  blue  Hydrangeas.  The  ground  here 
ia  saturated  with  iron,  and  the  Hydrangeas 
vary  in  colour,  but  I  have  satisfied  an  idea 
which  occurred  to  me,  and  have  done  bo  after 
much  watching  of  various  plants,  that  the  blue 
ones  are  those  which  get  no  moisture,  and  are 
practically  roasted  alive,  otherwise,  are  growing 
in  what  is  an  imitation  of  a  high  road.  As 
regards  Narcissus  cyolamineus,  it  will  grow  any- 
where if  left  alone,  and  the  soil  is  liliB  a  gravel 
walk.  You  refer  to  Prunus  Mume,  and  say 
"  few  specimens  exist  of  any  considerable  size, 
the  largest  being  probably  not  more  than  four- 
teen or  fifteen  years  old."  My  plant  is  9  inches 
diameter  in  the  stem,  and  was  that  size  when  I 
bought  it  thirteen  years  ago  ;  it  was  then  reputed 
to  be  seventy-five  years  old,  and  it  certainly 
looks  forty  years  old. — A.  S.  Fokd,  Lynmouth, 
South  Devon. 

Saxifraga  seapdiea.— Since  its  intro- 
duction some  three  or  four  years  ago,  this  plant 
has  rapidly  proved  its  value  both  for  the 
open  rock  garden  and  for  use  in  the  alpine 
house.  It  is  very  free-flowering,  coming  into 
bloom  early  in  March,  and  forming  a  succession 
to  the  better-known  S.  buraeriana.  Unlike  the 
latter,  it  is  not  affected  by  the  winter  damp  out- 
side, and,  coming  into  flower  rather  later,  is  not 
BO  liable  to  injury  as  that  plant.  It  forms  very 
compa;t  tufis  in  the  way  of  S.  marginata  and  S. 
rocheliana,  being  closely  allied  to  the  latter  plant, 
and  only  differing  from  it  botanically  in  the 
shape  of  the  sepals  and  other  minor  points.  The 
inflorescences  are  about  3  inches  high,  and  the 
strongest  usually  have  four  or  five  flowers  on 
each  stem,  while  they  are  of  good  substance  and 
last  for  a  long  time  in  perfection.  This  plant 
does  well  in  a  compost  of  sandy  loam  and  broken 
limestone,  with  plenty  of  drainage  in  the  bottom 
of  the  pan.  Plenty  of  moisture  is  also  essential 
while  growing,  and,  if  the  pans  are  not  plunged, 
shading  to  a  certain  extent  is  necessary  from  the 
midday  sun.  S.  scardica  is  found  at  a  high  eleva- 
tion on  Mount  Scardus,  from  which  it  takes  its 
name. — W.  Irving. 

A    Surrey  bulb    farm.— In  Messrs. 

Barr  and  Son's  nurseries  at  Long  Ditton,  near 
Surbiton,  several  acres  are  planted  with  Daffodils 
and  Tulips,  and  at  the  present  time  the  quarters 
devoted  to  these  bulbs  are  masses  of  rich 
colouring  and  delicate  greenery,  making  a  spring 
picture  that  ia  worth  journeying  far  to  see.  Many 
old  favourite  Daffodils  are  grown  by  the  thousand, 
and  it  is  chiefly  to  these  and  the  Tulips 
that  the  Daffjdil  nurseries  owe  their  beauty 
Qow.  We  were,  however,  more  interested  in  the 
newer  and  choicer  seedlings  which  are  growing 
in  open  frames  and  other  more  or  less  sheltered 
quarters.  Undoubtedly  the  most  remarkable 
Daffodil  we  saw  was  Peter  Birr,  the  finest  and 
largest  of  white  trumpets.  This  variety  is  most 
vigorous  ;  one  bulb  often  produces  three,  and  not 
infrequently  four,  flowers.  Lady  Janet  Jodrell 
is  a  charming  L9edsi  form  with  white  perianth 
and  cream-white  cup.  Major  Spurrell  (poeticua) 
has  a  canary-yellow  cup  tipped  with  red,  and 
large  and  broad  perianth  segments,  a  beautiful 
flower.  Mrs.  Bstteridge  is  a  small  pure  white 
trumpet,  having  a  beautifully  frilled  edge,  very 
free  and  strong,  with  bluish  foliage.  C.  H. 
Curtis  (Ajax)  will  doubtless  become  a  popular 
Daffodil ;  it  haa  a  large,  bold,  canary-yellow 
trumpet  and  lighter  perianth.  Beacon  is  a 
charming  Burbidgei  form,  with  broad  cream- 
white  perianth  segments  and  orange-red  cup,  a 
moat  effective  flower.  Strongbow  (Nelaoni), 
white  perianth  and  rich  yellow  cup  ;  Hon.  Mre. 
Jooelyn,  rich  yellow  Ajax  ;  Mrs.  George  Barr,  a 
beautiful  small,  white  Ajax,  the  long,  narrow 
trumpet    b3ing    most    distinct ;    and    Margaret 


Barkley,  a  medium-sized  yellow  Ajax  of  excep- 
tionally good  form,  are  all  especially  fine  sorts. 
We  were  shown  numerous  seedlings  yet  un- 
named in  great  variety  of  form  and  colouring. 
Among  some  of  the  better-known  and  popular 
sorts  growing  in  the  open  fields  are  Gloria  Mundi, 
best  of  the  red-cupped  sorts  ;  Ariadne  (Leedai), 
remarkable  for  its  broad  cup ;  Lord  Roberts,  a 
glorified  Emperor ;  Lucifer,  with  rich  orange 
cup ;  Victoria,  the  finest  trumpet  for  forcing ; 
Alice  Knights,  a  white  trumpet,  and  one  of  the 
very  earliest  Daffodils  to  flower ;  and  Leedsi 
White  Lady,  one  of  the  freest  flowering,  five, 
six,  and  sometimes  seven  flowera  being  produced 
by  one  bulb.  Those  who  would  see  all  that  ia 
best  among  Daffodils,  and  in  such  quantities  as 
to  make  the  nursery  a  field  of  flowers,  painting 
the  brown  land  with  gorgeous  and  delicate 
shades  of  colour,  should  go  to  Surbiton  and  see 
several  acres  of  Birr's  Daffodils  and  Tulipa. 

Daffodils  at  Lissadell.— Daring  the 

past  three  or  four  years  a  good  number  of  our 
readers  must  have  heard  of  Liasadell,  but  there 
are  doubtless  many  who  aa  yet  are  unaware  of 
the  steady  progress  in  agriculture,  horticulture, 
&c. ,  which  is  being  made  there.     To  the  latter  a 


of  the  larger  (trumpet)  bulbs  to  about  120,000  of 
the  small  Poeticua  ornatus  bulb,  so  that  the  stock 
of  bulba  at  LiaBadell  must  run  somewhere  into 
the  millions.  —  The  Iriih  Home-itead. 


NOTES    ON    LILIES. 

Hints    on    CnLTivATioN. 

THE  failures  andaucceaaes  in  Lily  culture, 
recorded  by  Captain  Reid  in  The 
Garden  aome  time  ago,  would  appear 
by  no  means  fairly  balanced ;  the 
former  would  deter  many  from  making 
any  attempt  to  grow  these  flowers 
in  the  open-air  at  all.  But  it  ia  not,  to  my  mind, 
quite  clear  why  aome  of  the  sorts  named  have 
failed  so  completely,  and,  possibly,  a  little  more 
light  could  yet  be  thrown  on  the  subject.  In 
certain  instances  the  cause  of  the  failure  would 
appear  fairly  obvious,  as  e.g.,  the  case  of  L. 
Parryi.  I  have  not  the  least  doubt  that  the 
species  in  question  failed  chiefly  from  lack  of 
good  drainage.  In  such  instances  lifting  and 
thoroughly  washing  the  bulbs  in  water  and  then 
giving  a  few  days  on  a  shelf  so  as  to  dry  them 
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few  words  of  introduction  may  not,  perhaps,  come 
amiss.  Lissadell  is  the  residence  of  Sir  Joaslyn 
Gore-Booth,  and  is  delightfully  situated  about 
ten  miles  north  of  Sligo,  on  the  borders  of  Sligo 
Bay,  its  ancient  name  being  "  Lisnadil,"  mean- 
ing in  Irish,  "The  Fort  of  the  Blind  Man." 
Since  1900  Sir  Josslyn  (who  in  that  year  suc- 
ceeded to  the  property)  has  quietly,  steadily,  and 
persistently  endeavoured  to  develop  the  natural 
resources  of  Lissadell.  While  developments  were 
started  mainly  with  a  view  of  finding  permanent 
employment  for  the  surrounding  people,  it  was 
recognised  that  this  could  only  be  done  by  run- 
ning the  different  departments  on  a  purely 
business  and  commercial  basis,  and  the  head  of 
each  department  is  a  specialist.  When  we  state 
that  several  hundred  people  find  employment 
there,  and  that  the  wages  and  salaries  bill  alone 
amounts  at  present  to  £5,000  per  annum,  our 
readers  will  understand  the  industrial  progress 
which  has  already  been  made.  The  bulb  farm  is 
down  cloae  to  the  seashore,  being  only  separated 
from  it  by  trees,  which  shelter  the  flowers  from 
the  Atlantic  gales.  A  regular  business  is  done 
in  cut  Daffodils  from  the  bulb  farm,  spring  vans 
being  used  to  run  these  into  Sligo  for  despatch 
to  market,  while  boxes  are  daily  despatched  by 
post.  An  enormous  amount  of  bulbs  are  grown 
on  a  single  statute  acre,  varying  from,  say,  60,000 


out,  is  the  beat  thing  to  do.  When  replanting, 
the  bulbs  should  be  embedded  in  very  sharp  sand 
or  grit,  and  for  this  species  a  deep  bed  of  soil  on 
a  bank  side  or  a  little  slope,  where  Daphne 
Coeorum  could  be  planted  as  a  surface  plant, 
would  make  quite  a  congenial  spot.  This  species 
had  evidently  been  a  complete  success  hitherto, 
and  the  time  to  act  was  at  the  first  sign  of  failing 
health. 

L.  AUBATUM. — The  failure  of  L  auratum,  pro- 
vided imported  bulba  are  planted,  ia  not  aurprif- 
ing,  the  wholesale  failure  being  due  to  the  minner 
in  which  the  bulbs  are  treated  prior  to  packing  in 
Japan.  Bereftof  every  root-fibre,  newand  old  alike, 
iaitsurprisingthatthebulbs,  imprisoned  forweeka, 
should  become  diseased  and  rot  when  planted? 
Why  we  cannot  grow  L  auratum  continuously  in 
British  gardens  is  because  the  bulbs  never,  or 
very  rarely,  produce  a  new  basal  root  after  plant- 
ing, and  the  bulbs  are,  therefore,  foredoomed  to 
failure.  By  planting  them  very  deeply,  however, 
say  8  inches  or  9  inches,  and  so  encouraging  a 
greater  development  of  stem-roots,  we  can  con- 
tribute to  a  flowering,  and  frequently  a  better 
flowering,  in  the  first  year.  The  home-raiaed 
seedlings,  with  their  basal  roots  intact  and  unin- 
jured, should  go  a  long  way,  if  not,  indeed,  the 
whole  way,  to  making  thia  apeoies  a  permanent 
auocesa  in  British  gardens. 
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L.  Brownii. — One  ootes  with  pleasure  the 
improvement  recorded  in  the  case  of  L.  Brownii, 
which  does  not  carry  more  than  two  or  three 
blooms  on  a  stem  usually.  It  is  probably  one  of 
the  most  satisfactory  of  all  Lilies  when  in  good 
condition.  L.  B.  leucanthum  is  full  of  promise. 
The  wealth  of  axillary  bulbils  in  this  Lily  should 
prove  a  great  attraction  to  those  in  whose 
girdens  it  is  a  success.  It  is  a  most  encouraging 
report  which  appears  on  page  37  concerning  this. 
I  hope  those  who  endeavour  to  raise  stock  of  this 
Lily  from  the  bulbils  will  not  weaken  them  in 
their  infancy  by  attempting  to  grow  this  quite 
hardy  Lily  in  a  heated  structure.  I  think  that 
L.  B.  Ohloraster  is  as  superior  to  L  Brownii  as 
it  is  rare  and  difficult  to  obtain.  The  stems  of 
this  rise  4  feet  to  5  feet  high.  No  axillary  ' 
bulbils  are  produced.  Strong  bulbs  produce  four  ; 
mignifioent  fragrant  flowers.  The  buds,  but  very 
little  coloured  externally,  are  about  6  inches  long 
before  expansion.  Internally  the  flowers  are 
white,  mellowing  into  deep  cream  or  yellow. 
Eich  year  this  grand  Lily  springs  from  a  jungle 
of  Montbretias,  choice  Narcissi,  IncarviUea,  &c. 
Eich  year,  too,  the  stem3  attain  a  greater  height, 
but  as  yet  no  more  than  four  flowers  have  been 
produced.  I  am  a  flrm  believer  in  root  com- 
panionship for  most  Lilies. 

Stem-kooting  Lilies. — Other  items  of  import- 
ance to  Lilies  of  the  stem -rooting  varieties  are 
deep  planting  and  heavy  manuring  All  the 
coloured  forms  of  L.  speciosum  are  gross  feeders, 
and  should  never  be  planted  less  than  6  inches, 
and  are  much  better  at  8  inches  deep.  In  light 
loamy  soils  particularly  it  is  not  easy  to  treat 
these  too  generously.  L.  s.  Melpomene  is  a  grand 
Lily,  and  of  this  it  is  not  difficult  to  obtain  home- 
grown bulbs  with  the  basal  roots  intact.  Indeed, 
so  far  as  is  possible,  this  latter  condition  should 
be  aimed  at,  it  is  a  valuable  stepping-stone  to 
success.  So  far  as  the  white  varieties  of  L  spe- 
ciosum are  concerned  the  same  remark  applies, 
for  the  imported  and  rootless  bulbs  of  these  often 
fail.  In  1880  the  late  Mr.  G.  F.  Wilson  grew 
L.  s.  album  Krsetzeri  and  the  yellow-anlhered 
L  8.  a.  novum  perfectly  in  a  much  depressed  bed, 
amid  the  shade  of  Pines,  in  his  Wey- 
bridge  garden.  Much  peat  was  used, 
and  the  plants  reached  nearly  7  feet 
high.  In  the  district  named  I  grew 
the  same  things  with  the  manure 
treatment  I  have  mentioned.  Tnat 
a  few  bulbs  may  fail  there  is  no 
doubt,  but  the  failure  of  the  few 
does  not  of  necessity  render  these 
very  desirable  kinds  unreliable.  It 
is  not  so  long  ago  that  a  well-known 
writer  in  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle 
referred  to  the  complete  success  of 
these  very  sorts  in  his  garden  in 
Scotland,  a  success  attributed,  I 
believe,  to  the  comparatively  wet 
season  experienced.  In  the  same 
year  the  constant  wet  and  sunless 
weather  experienced  in  the  Thames 
Valley  were  together  responsible 
for  many  buds  and  blossoms  rotting 
away.  Thus  it  would  appear  that 
altitude  plays  a  most  important 
part  in  success  or  failure. 

The  Panther  Lily  (L  pardali- 
num)  is  usually  a  very  easy  Lily  to 
deal  with,  if  slow  to  establish.  I 
have  known  complete  batches  of  this 
to  remain  dormant  a  whole  year, 
afterwards  growing  away  with  the 
greatest  vigour.  Large  bulbs  are 
required,  as  email  bulbs  take  some 
time  to  develop.  Peat  and  mois- 
ture are  the  best  for  this  and  for 
superbum  and  others.  It  is  best 
when  in  comparative  shade,  and 
will  often  reach  8  feet  in  height. 
The  continued  success  of  L  Han- 
soni  is  most  encouraging. 

L.  Henryi  should  be  planted 
among  Bimboos,  Acers,  or  dwaif 


Ribes.  From  its  large  bulb  and  strong  growth  one 
naturally  looks  for  a  flower  of  larger  size  than  it 
generally  bears.  The  plants  named  above  provide 
a  support  for  the  distinctly  leaning  stems,  and 
make  the  surroundings  agreeable  and  natural. 
This  Lily  deserves  to  be  grown  freely,  and  as  it 
provides  a  good  crop  of  axillary  bulbils  stock  may 
soon  be  increased.  Plant  in  a  deep  bed  of  peat 
and  loam,  lightly  manuring  the  soil  low  down 
bslow  the  bulbs.     As  for 

L.  LONGiFLORUM  and  varieties,  which  are  placed 
as  the  most  unreliable  of  all,  they  are  certainly 
cheap  enough  to  experiment  with.  For  the  open 
garden,  and  in  the  naturally  rich  and  prepared 
soil  of  garden  beds,  I  believe  L  longiflorum 
generally  is  foredoomed  to  failure.  To  obtain  any 
sort  of  success  we  must  find  the  right  spot  for 
them.  They  should  be  planted  within  the  shel- 
tering influence  of  a  house  or  wall,  and  preferably 
on  a  north  or  western  aspect.  Spring  frosts  and 
the  sudden  spring  sunshine  will  not  harm  them 
there.  Plant  quite  close  to  the  wall,  as  you 
would  the  Belladonna  Lilies,  and,  having  a  good 
trench  of  light  loam  with  peat  screenings  for  the 
staple,  plant  6  inches  deep,  imbedding  the  bulbs 
in  pure  sand.  As  a  protection  against  severe 
frost  for  the  above-ground  shoots  light  litter,  or 
Laurel  boughs  stuck  into  the  soil  and  leaning  to 
the  wall,  could  be  used.  In  this  way  there  is 
hope  of  success.  My  advice  is,  grow  those  kinds 
that  experience  has  shown  to  be  a  success  and 
specialise  in  them.  For  the  rest,  if  we  must  have 
the  rarer  ones  in  our  gardens  the  only  way  is  to 
experiment. 

Hamptrm  Hill.  E  H.  Jeskiss. 


ANEMONE  APENNINA   IN 
GRASS. 

The  beauty  of  Anemone  apennina  when 
naturalised  in  grass  is  shown  in  the  accom- 
panying illustration.  When  the  sun  opens 
the  flowers  fully  they  make  a  lovely  carpet 
of  blue,  and  even  from   a  distance  attract 


attention.  The  illustration  shows  them 
growing  beneath  a  large  tree  on  the  mound 
at  Kew. 


DAFFODIL     NOTES. 


M 


R.  PETER  BARR  sends  us  from 
Scotland  a  most  interesting  series 
of  Difibdil  flowers,  with  instruc- 
tive ootes.     They  are  as  follows  : 

Queen  Anne's  Double  Daffodil 
planted  round  and  under  a  Haw- 
thorn. The  flower  is  quite  true  to  character,  but 
much  smaller  than  we  should  see  under  different 
conditions. 

Narcissus  Pseudo-Narcissus  in  grass  round  and 
under  a  Mountain  Ash.  This  is  smaller  than  we 
have  lately  seen  in  Backinghamshire  meadows, 
but  it  is  very  interesting.  Then  we  have  the 
pretty  little 

N.  Macleayi,  the  bulbs  of  which  have  been  planted 
close  to  a  dipping  barrel,  which  for  months  is  in 
wet  ground,  and  the  soil  is,  of  course,  quite 
moist.     Mr.  Barr  also  sends 

N.  moschatus,  which  have  also  been  grown 
under  a  Mountain  Ash  tree.  We  welcome  the 
beautiful  flowers  of 

N.  pallidum  prmcox,  which  are  stronger  in  colour 
than  in  our  own  garden.     The  flowers  of 

N.  variiformis  are  very  beautiful  indeed.  The 
delicacy  of  colour  in  the  trumpet  and  in  the 
perianth  makes  this  quite  one  of  the  most  accept- 
able flowers  of  early  spring.  It  is  a  great 
pleasure  to  receive  some  flowers  of  the 

N.  minimus,  from  bulbs  planted  in  grass.  We 
also  planted  a  lot  of  this  exquisite  little  Daffodil 
last  autumn — a  little  colony  on  the  margin  of  a 
lawn — and  thought  it  one  of  the  sweetest  heralds 
of  the  spring.     We  welcome  the 

Tenby  Daffodil,  which,  in  Scotland,  seems  to 
be  even  more  robust  than  it  is  in  the  south.  Mr. 
Birr  very  kindly  sends  flowers  of 

N.  cyclamineus.  In  one  case  they  were  picked 
from  bulbs  planted  round  and  under  a  Mountain 
Ash,  and  in  anolher  on  a  margin  of   a  British 
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Primula  bed.  This,  of  course,  to  a  DafiFodil 
grower  is  most  interesting.  The  difference 
in  the  flowers  is  extraordinary.  Those  picked 
from  bulbs  planted  by  the  side  of  the  Primula 
bed  are  quite  double  the  size,  if  not  more,  than 
those  grown  near  and  under  the  tree.  Our  ex- 
perience of  this  beautiful  little  Daffodil  is  thai 
it  likes  moisture,  and  a  little  shade,  and  thii 
appears  to  be  Mr.  Bj.rr's  experience  in  Scotland. 
As  all  Daffodil  growers  know,  it  is  through 
the  efforts  of  Mr.  Birr  that  this  beautiful  little 
Daffodil  has  become  one  of  the  mist  welcome  of 
early  flowers  in  the  E  iglish  garden. 

These  instructive  notes  about  the  beautiful 
flowers  that  Mr.  Birr  sends  will  ba  read  we 
feel  sure  by  the  many  lovers  of  the  Diffodil 
family.  We  hope  very  shortly  to  publish  a 
series  of  articles  from  Mr.  Barr  setting  forth  his 
early  experience  of  the  flower  which  he  has 
practically  brought  into  Eaglish  gardens.  The 
letter  is  as  follows  : 

"Beginning  with  those  naturalised  in  grass, 
N.  pallidus  prsecox  and  N.  variiformis,  I  suggest 
they  are  mo5t  likely  the  ancient  parents  of  the 
white  Daffodils  known  to  the  Daffodil  students 
of  the  first  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century.  I 
now  add  N.  moschatus,  being  the  whitest  of  the 
three  wild  sp8cie8,  cultivated  in  John  Parkinson's 
time,  and  growing  on  the  Pyrenees.  The  lowest 
in  altitude  are  the  large-flowered  N.  pallidus 
prsecox,  next  in  elevation  N.  variiformis,  the 
highest  being  N.  moschatus.  In  a  wild  state 
these  are  too  far  removed  from  each  other  for  pollen 
to  reach  them,  so  no  variatioos  of  tbe  three  so 
far  have  been  found  on  the  Pyrenees,  No  hybrid 
or  variety  has  yet  been  found  of  N.  moschatus, 
but  flowers  larger  and  smiller  miy  ht  observed 
among  collected  bulbs.  N.  variiformis  and  N 
poeticus  grow  near  each  other,  and  there  is  found 
N.  Bernard! ;  and  I  think  from  the  same  cross 
Parkinson  got  N.  montanus,  hence  the  name. 
The  mm  who  came  from  France  to  sell  Daffodils 
in  1629,  and  who,  no  doubt,  collected  the  bulbs 
on  the  Pyrenees,  when  collecting  N.  variiformis 
would  be  sure  to  collect  also  the  hybrids,  and 
what  is  more  natural  than  for  Parkinson  to  class 
them  among  N.  incomparabilis  !  I  refer  your 
readers  to  '  The  Garden  of  Pleasant  Flowers,' 
page  71,  woodcuts  6  and  7,  7  being  the  most 
likely,  and  6  perhaps  incomparabilis.  Should  I 
remember  later  on,  I  will  carefully  examine  what 
flowers  I  can  secure  of  N.  Bernardi,  and  compare 
them  with  the  woodcuts.  I  am  glad  to  see  Mr. 
Burrell  of  Claremont  coming  out  of  his  shell. 
Why  did  he  not  do  this  long  ago?  Regarding 
N.  cyclaminens,  I  sent  many  lots  of  my  collected 
bulbs  to  sundry  persons  to  report  upon,  and  not 
one  of  them  did  so.  Having  some  correspondence 
with  the  Messrs.  Walpole  of  Mount  Usher, 
Ireland,  I  discovered  that  the  late  Mr.  F.  W. 
Burbidge  seat  some  of  the  bulbs  I  gave  to  him  to 
Mount  Usher,  and  there  ever  since  in  moist 
ground  they  have  flowered  annually.  They 
kindly  sent  to  me  flowers  of  the  Spanish 
form  of  N.  pallidus  prsecox  and  N.  cyclamineue. 
Of  N.  oyclamineus  I  never  saw  finer  flowers. 
N.  pallidus  prsecox  varies  in  size  in  Spain,  whether 
owing  to  the  wetness  or  dryness  of  the  soil,  I  did 
not  make  special  observation.  The  largest  I  saw 
were  above  the  river  Biddassoa,  on  the  side  of 
the  high  ground,  and  were  kept  wet  by  the  stream 
passing  under  the  road,  cut  out  of  the  face  of  the 
hill,  on  the  Spanish  side  of  the  river,  and  not 
very  far  from  Fontarabia.  I  have  N.  oycla- 
mineus in  grass  surrounding  a  Mountain  Ash, 
and  as  dry  as  it  could  well  be,  the  roots 
of  the  Mountain  Ash  taking  up  all  the  mois- 
ture. Some  were  planted  in  the  autumn  of 
1905  on  the  edge  of  one  of  my  beds  of  '  British 
Primulas.'  Tbe  flowers  are  larger  than  those  in 
the  dry  situation.  Moral :  plant  N.  oyclamineus 
anywhere  and  it  will  grow ;  avoid  manure.  N. 
pseudo-Narcissus  double  in  grass,  now  in  flower  ; 
N.  Queen  Anne's  double  Daffodil  in  grass  round  a 
Hawthorn,  now  in  flower ;  N.  nanus  and  N. 
minor  and  N.  Yellow  Hoop  Petticoat  have  been 
in  flower   for  some  weeks,  planted  close  to  the 


wall     of    a    green- 
house, facing  south, 

and  very  dry  ;   N. 

Macleai  in  the  same 

position,  but   close 

to  a  dipping  barrel 

sunk  in  the  ground, 

and     generally     in 

rainy  weather  over- 
flows  here    in  this 

situation,  so  grows 

IS   a  semi-aquatic  ; 

N      Golden     Spur 

bulbs    left    in    the 

ground     (1905)    by 

accident  in    full 

flower ;    N.    minor 

planted  in  Novem- 
ber  in  full  flower. 

[     naturalised      in 

1904    some    double 

and  single  sweet- 
scented      Jonquils, 

round  a  Mountain 

Ash,  they  flowered 

well  in   1905.      Up 

lill  now  they  have 

not   yet   put  in  an 

appearance  — 

perhaps  they  are 
dead  !  N.  minimus, 

planted  in  the  grass 
in  November  1905, 
is  very  beautiful. 
I   shave    the   grass 

where  I  have  Dif- 
fodils  planted  very 
close  and  very  late, 
•and  thus  the 
smallest  and  lowest 
growers  are  seen  to 
advantage.  In 
planting  Daffodils 
in  grass  my  custom 
is  to  peel  the  turf 
off  as  thin  as  I  can 
with  a  spade,  and 
for  sorts  like  N. 
minimus  remove  as 
muchsoil  as  possible 
from  the  under  side 
of  the  turf.  This  done,  and  the  bulbs  planted, 
spread  over  thinly  any  of  the  soil  left,  relay 
the  turf  neatly,  and  with  the  back  of  the 
spade  beat  it  well  down  into  form,  and  leave 
Nature  to  do  the  rest.  If  I  want  to  naturalise 
Daffodils  on  ground  that  has  been  cultivated  I 
select  ground  which  has  been  much  trodden  in 
collecting  the  crop.  Prick  over  the  surface  enough 
to  get  the  bulb  to  rest  on  its  base  erect.  I  then 
dig  the  soil  out  of  the  trench  and  drop  it  on  the 
bulbs.  This  done,  sow  dwarf-growing  grasses  on 
the  top  and  beat  the  same  down  or  run  a  heavy 
garden  roller  over  the  bed,  beds,  or  quarter,  and 
if  in  a  place  likely  to  be  walked  over  no  notice 
may  be  taken  till  the  young  growth  takes  place, 
then  use  twisted  galvanised  lawn  protectors. 
Outside  each  of  my  beds  and  along  a  border 
under  an  Ivy-covered  wall,  where  I  have  Daffodils 
in  the  grass,  I  use  these  protectors,  and  the  result 
is  that  when  the  plants  are  in  bloom  the  oval 
bed  and  the  two  half-moon  beds  look  like  vases." 
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THE   LARQB-FLOWBRED  FORM   OP  THE   WOOD  ANEMONE   (ANEMONB  NBMOEOSA 

grandiflora). 


THE    WOOD    ANEMONE. 

OF  all  our  native  plants  there  are  few 
more  beautiful   than  the  common 
Wood  Anemone.     In  woods  under 
'      the  shade  of  trees,  and  among  short 
grass  on   hedge    banks,  it  is  fre- 
quently met  with  in  many  parts 
of    this   country.     Towards   the  end   of  March 
it   may  be  seen  opening  its  snow-white  flowers 
in    bright    sunny    weather,    while    it    may    be 


considered  at  its  best  during  the  first  weeks  of 
April.  A  most  easy  plant  to  please,  it  will  thrive 
well  in  somewhat  light  soils,  and  large  groups  may 
be  formed  quickly,  as  when  established  it  increases 
freely  by  means  of  its  spreading  underground 
roots.  In  transplanting,  these  roots  should  not 
be  kept  out  of  the  ground  long  enough  to  get 
dry,  as  such  a  check  is  liable  to  prevent  their 
flowering  in  the  following  spring.  They  should 
be  planted  about  3  inches  below  the  surface  in 
rich  loamy  soil  and  well-decayed  vegetable' 
mould,  where  it  is  never  likely  to  become  dry. 

The  variety  shown  in  the  illustration  is  a 
selected  form  with  larger  flowers  than  those  of 
the  wild  plant.  This  group  has  been  growing 
undisturbed  for  many  years,  never  failing  to 
produce  its  sheet  of  white  flowers  annually, 
although  the  only  attention  it  receives  is  a  slight 
top-dressing  in  the  winter.  Besides  this  form 
there  are  other  varieties  of  A.  nemorosa  in  culti- 
vation, of  which  the  lovely  A.  robinsoniana  is 
one  of  the  most  charming.  With  its  large 
turquoise  blue  flowers  it  is  a  most  elegant  plant 
worthy  of  more  extended  use,  and  no  pains 
should  be  spared  to  select  a  suitable  position  for 
it.  It  does  not  grow  so  freely  as  the  type  in  all 
gardens,  but  seems  to  require  a  more  shady  and 
damper  situation  in  which  to  develop  its  full 
beauty  A  n.  var.  rubra  is  another  pretty  form, 
with  the  petals  tinged  or  suffused  with  ruby  red 
on  the  outside.  Like  the  yellow  A.  ranuncu- 
loides,  all  the  varieties  of  A.  nemorosa  are  liable 
to  the  attacks  of  a  fungus,  which  appears  above 
the  ground  in  the  form  of  little  cups.  Once 
started  the  fungus  spreads  rapidly,  the  mycelium 
attacking  the  roots  and  causing  large  colonies  of 
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the  Anemone  to  disappear  in  a  season.  A  near 
ally  of  this  species  ie  the  Japanese  A.  flacoida, 
which  has  now  been  in  cultivation  some  three  or 
four  years.  Its  leaves  are  lees  deeply  divided, 
while  the  pure  white  flowers  are  somewhat 
smaller.  It  thrives  in  similar  positions,  and  is  a 
welcome  addition  to  a  popular  family  of  garden 
plants.  W.  Irving. 


THE     GREENHOUSE, 


HIPPEASTKUM    MARJORY. 
This  was  one  of  several  beautiful  hybrid 
Hippeastrums  (Amaryllis)  raised  and  exhi- 


The  Garden  respecting  my  remarks  on  the  above 
when  writing  on  the  Chinese  Primrose  in  a  pre- 
vious issue.  I  was  only  expressing  my  own 
opinion  as  to  the  merits  or  demerits  of  the  atellata 
section  when  cultivated  under  bad  conditions — 
oftentimes  not  the  fault  of  the  cultivator, 
but  the  circumstances  with  which  he  has  to 
contend. 

Frequently  such  cases  come  under  my  notice  in 
small  gardens,  where  everything  has  to  be  accom- 
modated in  one  or  two  houses ;  and  when  so 
treated,  the  Star  or  stellata  type  often  present  a 
most  miserable  and  weedy  appearance,  taking  me 
back  to  my  childhood  days,  when  I  can  well  re- 
member a  large  percentage  of  the  sinensis  type 
much  resembling  the  "Stars"  of  to-day.  I  am  not 


THE    WAX    FLOWER. 

(HOYA  CABNOSA.) 

The  association  of  this,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
article  on  page  119,  with  the  Lapagerias  is,  to  my 
mind,  not  a  happy  one,  and  this  opinion  is  sub- 
stantiated by  a  further  perusal  of  the  note  in 
question,  as  it  is  pointed  out  that  the  best 
temperature  for  the  Hoya  is  that  of  a  warm 
greenhouse,  while  during  summer  fire-heat  ia 
only  needed  at  night  and  in  the  early  morning. 
This  is  as  might  be  expected  from  a  native  of  the 
tropics  ;  but  the  Lapagerias,  which  hail  from  the 
more  elevated  regions  of  Chili,  where  they  are 
often  enveloped  in  mists,  resent  (as  do  most 
subjects  from  that  region)  more  fire-heat  than  is 
absolutely  necessary  ;  in  fact,  they  are  almost 
hardy  or  quite  so  in  the  very  favoured  parts  of 
these  isles.  The  plants  referred  to  are  certainly 
among  the  most  beautiful  of  greenhouse  climbers, 
but  whereas  a  light  buoyant  atmosphere  is  most 
favourable  to  the  Hova,  the  amount  of  atmo- 
spheric moisture  that  Ferns  as  a  rule  delight  in 
is  more  suitable  to  the  Lapageria,  In  a  dry 
atmosphere  the  leaves  become  thin  and  are  very 
liable  to  be  attacked  by  thrips,  which  soon  do  con- 
siderable damage,  and  as  the  foliage  of  a  Lapageria 
is  of  a  very  permanent  character,  this  damage  is  of 
far  greater  importance  than  in  the  case  of  plants 
that  develop  new  leaves  quickly.  T. 


bited  by  Mr.  Chap- 
man, gardener  to 
Major  Holford,  CLE., 
C.V.O.,  Westonbirt, 
Tetbury,  before  the 
Royal  Horticultural 
Society  recently.  No 
less  than  five  received 
the  award  of  merit. 
Marjory  is  a  hand- 
some crimson  flower 
with  white  midrib 
and  veins,  and  mar- 
gined with  a  narrow 
border  of  white.  The 
Hippeastrums  are 
now  in  full  beauty, 
and  give  great  richness  of  colour  to  the  plant 
house  during  late  spring  days. 


THE  NEW   HIPPEASTRUM   MABJORT. 

(Reduced.) 

Raised  and  exhibited  by  Major  Hoi/ord.  CLE.  (gardener, 

Mr.  Chapman},  before  the  Royal  Horticultural 

Sooiety  recently. 


THE    STAR    PRIMULA. 
I  SHOULD  like  to  make  myself  quite  clear  to  your 
correspondent  "A.  0."  and  to  other  readers  of 


slow  to  recognise  the  fact 
that  the  stellata  type, 
when  presented  at  its 
best,  is  of  value,  such 
A.  O."  mentioned 
was  seen  last  year  at 
the  Horticultural  Hall ; 
but  what  may  be  said 
also  of  the  magnificent 
collections  of  sinensis 
exhibited  by  Messrs. 
Cannell  of  Swanley,  who 
have  done  as  much  as 
anyone  to  improve  this 
type,  in  spite  of  their 
perseverance  in  respect 
to  stellata,  as  noticed 
by  "A.  0."?  Every 
flower  to  me  is  beauti- 
ful, especially  when  produced  at  its  beat  ; 
but  for  amateurs  and  small  gardens,  in  my 
opinion,  a  good  strain  of  Primula  sinensis  gives 
more  satisfaction  than  the  stellata  type.  I  am 
perfectly  well  aware  that  many  diS'er  from  me  in 
this  respect  ;  nevertheless,  my  conviction  at 
present  remains  unchanged.  E   Beckett. 


COLOUREJD     PLATE. 

PLATK     1297. 

LILIUM    BROWNII    AND    ITS 
VARIETIES. 

THE  typical  Lilium  Brownii,  that  is  to 
say,  the  form  whose  name  first 
occurred  in  the  catalogue  of  Mr. 
F.  E.  Brown,  nurseryman  of  Wind- 
sor, about  the  year  1838,  has  since 
that  time  been  cultivated  by  the 
Dutch.  While  different  works  of  reference 
give  Lilium  Brownii  as  a  native  of  China,  the 
fact  remains  that,  much  as  that  country  has 
been  explored  of  late,  it  has  not  to  my  know- 
ledge been  found  there.  Various  allied  forms 
have  been  imported,  but  not  the  Dutchman's 
Lilium  Brownii.  This  last  is  a  very  beautiful 
Lily  that  flowers  as  a  rule  in  June.  In  the 
first  place  the  bulbs  are  very  distinct,  having 
a  narrow  base,  from  which  they  gradually 
widen  upwards  to  an  almost  flat  top.  They 
are  usually  more  or  less  tinged  with  reddish 
brown.  The  lower  part  of  the  stem,  which 
is  of  a  purplish  hue,  is  leafless  for  some  little 
distance,  the  leaves  which  clothe  the  upper 
portion  being  long,  narrow,  sharp-pointed,  of 
a  deep  green  tint,  and  recurving  in  a  graceful 
manner.  The  large  trumpet- shaped  flowers 
are  of  an  unusually  thick,  wax-like  texture  ; 
inside  thejr  are  ivory  white,  but  heavily 
suS'used  with  chocolate  on  the  outside  of 
the  three  outer  segments,  so  that  the 
unopened  buds  are  entirely  of  a  reddish 
brown  hue,  that  is  when  they  have  been 
grown  in  a  spot  fully  exposed  to  the  sun. 
The  dark  brown  anthers  are  very  conspicuous 
against  the  white  interior  of  the  flower,  which 
in  showery  weather  is  quickly  discoloured 
thereby.  Among  the  importations  from 
China  are  some  varieties  of  this,  chief  among 
them  being 

L.  Brownii  leucanthwtn. — This,  the  subject 
of  the  coloured  plate,  was  first  sent  to  Kew 
by  Dr.  Henry  at  the  same  time  as  the  species 
bearing  his  name,  which  has  now  become  so 
popular.  This  was  in  the  year  1889,  and  for 
some  years  after  leucanthum  remained  quite 
a  rare  plant,  but  of  late  it  has  been  imported 
in  larger  quantities.    The  bulbs  are  large. 
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dark  coloured,  and  solid,  while  the  stout 
stems  reach  a  height  of  4  feet  to  5  feet. 
They  are  thickly  clothed  with  rather  long 
leaves,  while  the  long-tubed,  funnel-shaped 
flowers,  which  are  partially  drooping  when 
expanded,  are  creamy  white  in  colour,  with  a 
ruddy  tinge  outside  and  a  yellow  throat. 
There  are  bulbils  in  the  axils  of  the  leaves  of 
the  upper  part  of  the  stem,  and  altogether 
it  has  many  points  in  common  with  L. 
sulphureum  (wallichianum  superbum) ; 
indeed,  I  fail  to  see  why  they  should  be 
regarded  as  specifically  distinct.  L.  Brownii 
leucanthum  was  given  a  first-class  certificate 
by  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  on 
August  29  last. 

L.  Broivnii  Chloraster. — From  the  same 
importation  as  the  preceding,  which  in 
stature  and  general  appearance  it  somewhat 
resembles,  but  is  readily  distinguished  from 
it  by  its  brown-tinted  stem,  narrower  leaves, 
and  less  nodding  flowers. 

Apart  from  its  own  intrinsic  beauty,  this 
last- named  variety  is  very  interesting  ;  it  is 
a  parent  of  Lilium  Kewense,  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  hybrid  Lilies  raised  within  recent 
years.  It  was  obtained  by  fertilising  the 
flowers  of  L.  Brownii  Chloraster  with  the 
pollen  of  L.  Henryi,  and  the  union  of  two 
such  distinct  species  resulted  in  the  produc- 
tion of  a  flower  very  much  like  a  small  bloom 
of  Lilium  auratum,  in  colour  creamy  buff, 
becoming  almost  white  with  age.  The  foliage 
was  about  intermediate  between  its  parents. 
In  speaking  of  it  in  the  past  tense,  I  do  so 
because  I  am  afraid  that  this  interesting  Lily 
is  now  lost  to  cultivation.  The  cross  was 
made  at  Kew  in  1897,  and  the  first  flower  was 
borne  three  years  later. 

No  mention  of  Lilium  Brownii  and  its 
varieties  would  be  complete  without  atten- 
tion being  directed  to  a  Lily  which  botanists 
will  persist  in  regarding  as  a  variety  of  L. 
japonicum  (Krameri  of  gardens).  The  Lily 
in  question  is  that  which  used  to  be  known  as 
Lilium  odorum,  now  called  L.  japonicum 
Colchesteri.  It  has  nothing  whatever  to  do 
with  L.  japonicum,  if  that  be  really  the  L. 
Krameri  of  gardens,  but  on  this  point  opinions 
are  by  no  means  unanimous.  Under  what- 
ever name  it  may  be  known,  this  Lily  is 
undoubtedly  a  form  of  Lilium  Brownii,  from 
the  typical  kind  of  which  it  differs  in  its 
much  looser  and  yellow-tinted  bulb,  its  green 
stems,  and  pale-tinted  leaves,  which  are 
shorter,  broader,  and  thinner  in  texture  than 
those  of  L.  Brownii.  The  flowers,  too,  are 
shorter  and  much  less  suffused  with  chocolate 
on  the  outside.  H.  P. 


NEW  AND  RARE  PLANTS. 

LISSOOHILUS  HORSFALLII. 
This  is  a  handsome  Orchid,  growing  about 
.3  feet  high,  with  large  Phaius-like  leaves, 
and  bearing  erect  racemes  some  4  feet  or 
more  high.  Towards  the  top  of  the  raceme 
the  flowers  are  produced ;  the  sepals  are 
small,  oblong,  purplish  green,  and  upright ; 
the  petals  are  broad,  blush  coloured,  and 
arranged  horizontally  ;  the  lip,  which  hangs 
down,  is  dark  purple  with  pale  yellow  crest, 
the  throat  being  striped  with  green  and  dark 
purple.  It  was  shown  by  the  Hon.  Walter 
Rothschild,  Tring  (gardener,  Mr.  A.  Dye), 
before  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  in 
March  last,  and  was  awarded  a  first-class- 
certificate  and  silver-gilt  Flora  medal  by  the 
Orchid  committee, 


SINGLE  FLOWER- 


A  B4i;b  and  handsome  OBOHID.     (Exhibited J>y  the  Bon.  Walter  Rothschild.    Meduced.) 
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GARDENING     FOR     BEGINNERS. 


HINTS  ON  GROWING  FIG  TREES. 
If  grown  agiinat  a  wall,  a  posi- 
tion facing  south  or  eouth-west 
ehould  be  given.  Ample  drainage 
must  be  provided  for  the  border, 
which  should  not  be  more  than 
2J  feet  deep,  and  which  at  first  when  the  tree  is 
planted  should  be  of  limited  extent.  The  soil  in 
which  it  is  planted  should  not  be  very  rich.  It  is 
a  wise  precaution  to  build  a  temporary  wall  (say 
4  feet  from  the  wall  against  which  the  tree  is 
planted)  as  high  as  the  border,  so  as  to  confine 
the  roots  of  the  tree  into  this  limited  space  for  a 
few  years  in  order  to  check  luxuriance  of  growth 
and  to  promote  early  fruitfulness.  At  the  time  of 
planting  the  border  should  be  made  firm,  and  in 
the  course  of  four  or  five  years'  time  this  tem- 
porary wall  may  be  removed,  and  the  roots  given 
greater  space.  If  the  ordinary  soil  of  the  garden 
is  good  all  the  work  necessary  for  extending  the 


SIMPLE    HINTS. 

(u)  previous  summer's  (two-year-old)  continuation 
of  branch  bearing  first  crop  of  Figs ;  (v)  side  shoots, 
which  may  either  be  pinched  to  form  spurs  or 
allowed  to  extend  where  space  permits  for  fur- 
nishing the  tree  with  bearing  wood,  and  on  which 
the  first  and  only  crop  of  Figs  outdoors  is  pro- 
duced the  following  season  ;  (w)  extension  of 
branch  growth,  which  may  be  trained  in  full 
length,  if  space  allows,  or  be  pinched  where  space 
is  limited,  or  when  desirable,  as  commonly  is  the 
case,  to  ensure  a  fruitful  habit  and  assure  the 
swelling  of  the  first  crop. 

Thinning  Orapes. — The  first  thinning  should 
be  commenced  when  the  berries  are  about  the 
size  of  Peas.  First  remove  all  the  small  seed- 
less berries,  then  those  near  the  stalk  which 
would  be  useless,  and  then  thin  them  out  where 
they  are  crowded,  bearing  in  mind  all  the  time 
to  aim  at  producing  a  symmetrical  bunch.     The 


POKTION   or   BRANCH   OF  FIG  TEEE,    SHOWIUO  CHARACTERISTIC  GROWTHS   AND 
MODE   OF  BEARING. 


border  will  be  to  trench  the  new  part,  adding  at 
the  same  time  a  liberal  sprinkling  of  quarter-inch 
bones.  The  object  of  the  cultivator  should  be 
to  secure  short-jointed,  well-ripened  growth 
during  the  summer,  as  on  the  success  or  failure  in 
accomplishing  this  depends  success  or  failure  as 
regards  securing  a  good  crop  the  ensuing  season. 
It  is  these  shoots  which  produce  th»  fruit.  The 
current  year's  growth  will  also  produce  fruit,  but 
too  late  to  ripen  out  of  doors  in  our  climate. 
Although  rich  foil  is  not  recommended  for  the 
growth  of  the  Fig,  when  a  good  crop  is  secured 
a  mulching  of  rich  short  manure  should  be  placed 
over  the  roots,  and  in  hot  weather,  while  the 
fruit  is  swelling,  liberal  waterings  of  diluted 
manure  water  from  the  farmyard  should  be  given 
every  ten  days  or  a  fortnight  until  the  fruit 
approaches  maturity.  The  following  references 
to  the  illustration  will  explain  the  method  of 
treating  the  shoots  during  the  summer  months  : 
(r)  Three-year-old  wood  ;  (s)  pinched  side  shoots 
of  previous  summer  (each  shoot  was  then  stopped 
at  the  fifth  leaf),  on  these  the  first  crop  (and  only 
one  outdoors)  of  Figs  is  produced,  ripening  out- 
doors in  August  or  September  ;  {I)  current  year's 
ehoots,  which  may  be  pinched  and  retained  for 
another  year  (if  under  glass,  and  forced  from 
February  or  earlier,  will  produce  a  second  crop)  ; 


worker  should  have  a  good  idea  of  the  size 
to  which  the  berries  will  eventually  attain,  and 
so  regulate  the  thinning  accordingly.  Some 
varieties  produce  larger  berries  than  others ; 
naturally  the  latter  must  be  left  wider  apart. 
Use  a  thin  forked  stick  in  the  left  hand  for 
holding  the  bunch  by  the  stalk  ;  then  it  can  be 
kept  steady,  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  moved 
about  as  desired.  In  a  few  weekfa'  time  one 
should  again  look  over  the  bunches,  for  there 
will  certainly  be  a  few  more  berries  to  remove. 

Peas  for  August, — Sow  every  fortnight  from 
this  time  onwards  to  the  middle  of  June  such 
Marrow  Peas  as  Autocrat,  Duke  of  Albany, 
Sharpe's  Queen,  and  Duke  of  York,  or,  if  older  but 
still  reliable  kinds  are  appreciated,  plant  NeFlus 
Ultra,  Veitch's  Perfection,  Walker's  Perpetual, 
and  British  Queen.  The  last  named  was  a 
standard  variety  fifty  years  ago,  and  for  gather- 
ing in  September  or  later  it  would  beat  a 
good  many  of  the  newer  sorts.  Isolate  the  rows 
and  plant  in  trenches,  the  individual  Peas  being 
placed  3  inches  apart.  If  manure  of  any  kind  is 
placed  in  the  trenches,  bury  it  deep  enough  to 
prevent  contact  with  the  roots  till  it  has  become 
mellow  and  blended  with  the  soil.  Plant  the 
Peas  ia  a  slight  hollow,  so  that  if  it  is  necessary 


to  water  the  moisture  will  remain  with  them. 
All  late  Peas  should  have  a  couple  of  inches  of 
manure  for  at  least  a  foot  on  e*ch  side  of  the 
rows  as  a  mulch. 

Transplanting  Hollies  — This  month  is  the  best 
time  to  move  Hollies,  though  experienced  planters 
who  are  engaged  in  making  new  gardens  will 
move  Hollies  any  time.  I  have  known  them  to 
be  moved  successfully  in  July  during  a  very  hot 
summer,  and  not  a  plant  failed.  Great  care  was 
taken  in  the  moving,  and  daily  sprinkling  over 
the  foliage  had  much  to  do  with  the  success. 
Still,  this  experience  does  not  clash  with  the 
statement  that  the  last  half  of  April  is  the  best 
time  to  move  them. — H. 

The  Forsythias. — These  beautiful  free-growing, 
eariy-flowering  shrubs  are  masses  of  gold  now  in 
gardens.  F.  suspensa  is  the  most  graceful,  as 
the  habit  of  F.  viridissima  is  stiffer,  and  for  this 
reason,  with  a  little  pruning,  it  forms  a  good 
shrub  without  any  support.  F.  suepensa  is 
charming  on  a  wall  somewhat  loosely  trained,  or 
it  may  be  used  to  cover  an  arch,  which  it  will  do 
in  two  or  three  seasons.  A  group  in  the  shrub- 
bery, trained  for  a  time  to  tall,  stout  stakes,  and 
then  permitted  to  grow  out,  will  attract  much 
attention  when  in  flower.  Any  pruning  required 
should  be  done  when  the  flowers  fall.  Cuttings 
root  freely  if  taken  off  in  autumn  and  planted 
firmly  on  a  shady  border.  It  flowers  immediately 
after  the  winter-flowering  Jasmine,  which  it  some- 
what resembles  in  growth. 

Aster  sinensis  or  Single  Comet. — These  single- 
flowered  Asters  are  becoming  popular  chiefly  on 
account  of  their  value  as  out  flowers.  They  may 
be  had  now  in  several  colours,  and  seeds  sown 
now  in  gentle  heat  will  soon  germinate.  The 
plants  will  be  ready  for  planting  out  at  the  end 
of  May.  If  sown  outside  they  will  flower  later. 
They  make  very  effective  beds  and  are  lasting. 

Planting  Gladioli.  —  Where  a  succession  is 
wanted,  planting  begins  about  the  middle  and 
end  of  April.  Of  course,  a  few  days  either  way 
will  not  make  much  difl'erence.  The  soil  should 
be  of  good  quality  and  in  a  suitable  condition. 
Cover  from  2  inches  to  3  inches,  according  to  the 
texture  of  the  soil.  On  heavy  land  place  a  little 
sharp  sand  round  each  corm.  There  are  many 
ways  of  arranging  them  ;  they  look  well  in 
groups  in  hardy  plant  beds  and  borders,  three, 
five,  or  more  in  a  group  from  9  inches  to  12  inches 
apart,  according  to  the  object  in  view.  I  have 
used  Gladioli  largely  in  mixed  bedding,  dotting 
the  corms  about  the  beds  in  April  where  Gera- 
niums, Verbenas,  &c. ,  will  be  planted.  They 
look  well  in  large  beds,  but  are  not  so  well  suited 
for  smaller  ones.  A  very  eflective  arrangement 
consisted  of  Gladiolus  Childsii  planted  3  feet 
apart,  and  the  groundwork  Heliotrope  Miss 
Nightingale.  At  intervals  between  the  Gladioli 
Hyacinthus  candicans  was  planted.  The  Gladioli 
and  Hyacinthus  were  planted  early  in  April,  each 
being  marked  with  a  small  slick,  and  the  Helio- 
tropes put  out  at  the  end  of  May.  The  latter 
were  pegged  down  close.  I  may  say  the  bed 
was  a  very  large  one.  The  same  idea  could  be 
worked  out  with  other  things  when  one  is  tired 
of  the  flat  arrangement  of  bright  colours.— H. 

Ornamental  Orasses.  —  These  are  generally 
appreciated  by  the  table  decorator,  as  a  spike  or 
two  of  Grass  comes  in  so  useful  when  giving  what 
may  be  termed  the  "finishing  touch."  If  seeds 
of  the  following,  or  some  of  them,  are  sown  now 
outside  they  will  soon  germinate,  and  may  llien 
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be  transplanted  if  required  :  Agroatia  nebuloaa, 
Briz»  maxima,  Eragroatia  elegana,  Hordeum 
jubatum,  Panioum  plioalum,  Agroatia  pulohella, 
and  Panicum  virgatum. 

The  Bamboo. — This  hardy  evergreen  forma  a 
welcome  addition  to  the  collection  of  ornamental 
ahruba.  Bambooa  do  not  need  a  great  depth  of 
aoil  like  ao  many  of  our  favourite  treea  and 
ahruba,  and  they  flourish  in  most  garden  soils 
which  have  been  made  rich  by  manuring.  The 
proper  time  of  year  to  replant  or  divide  the 
Bamboo  is  during  May,  and  care  should  be  taken 
to  plant  them  in  a  aituation  protected  from  the 
cold  winda,  as  they  suffer  more  from  the  latter 
than  from  severe  frost.  An  annual  top-dressing 
of  decayed  manure  will  be  found  to  largely 
benefit  these  plants. — J.  G. 

Carinas  for  Bedding. — These  handaome  planta 
are  well  adapted  for  aub-tropical  bedding,  aa  well 
as  for  pot  culture  under  glass.  They  should  now 
be  removed  from  their  winter  quarters,  boxed  or 
potted  up,  and  placed  in  a  gentle  heat  to  induce 
them  to  break  into  growth,  when  they  may  be 
removed  to  a  cold  frame  and  hardened  off  for 
bedding  out  in  June.  There  are  now  many  good 
varieties,  so  it  is  useless  for  me  to  recommend  any 
special  onea.  They  prefer  a  rich,  well-cultivated 
soil,  in  which  they  will  flourish  and  prove  very 
ornamental  in  the  sub-tropical  garden.  When 
they  become  damaged  by  the  frost,  they  should 
be  removed  and  placed  in  a  dry  cellar  or  other 
similar  place  until  the  following  apring,  or  thej 
may  be  dug  up  before  the  frost  affeota  them  and 
potted  to  flower  in  the  greenhouse.  — J.  G. 


Dorothy  Perkins,  moat  forward  of  all.  If  this 
sort  of  thing  happena  year  after  year  it  will  be 
impoasible  ever  to  get  really  fine  planta.  Instead 
of  training  them  up  tall  polea  and  making  pillar 
Roaes  of  them,  it  is  a  good  plan  to  form  a  low 
rustic  trellis  and  train  them  to  this.  Not  only 
are  the  growths  protected  from  the  wind  by  being 
low  down,  but  they  will  flourish  all  the  better 
for  being  spread  out  so  that  they  may  receive  all 
the  sun  and  air  possible.  When  the  shoots  are 
trained  up  the  pole  they  often  do  not  break  into 
growth  at  the  base,  while  those  spread  out  against 
a  low  rustic  trellis  burst  into  growth  uniformly 
throughout.  W. 


TOWN    GARDENING. 

Slugs  and  Tendtr  Growths. — The  slugs  will 
soon  be  doing  damage  in  the  border  unless  a 
look-out  is  kept  for  them  and  meaaurea  taken  to 
stop  their  depredations.  They  are  fond  of  the 
succulent  growtha  of  Liliuma  just  as  they  appear 
above  ground.  An  excellent  method  of  protect- 
ing the  young  growtha  of  thia  and  other  plants 
from  slugs  is  to  have  a  zinc  ring  some  2  inches  in 
depth.  If  thia  ia  preaaed  in  the  soil  about  1  inch 
deep  around  the  growths  it  keeps  the  slugs  awaj 
effectually.  Salt  is  useful,  the  alugs  may  be  killed 
if  they  are  sprinkled  with  salt.  They  should  be 
watched  for  in  the  evening.  There  are  one  or 
two  patent  preparations  taid  to  be  destructive 
to  alugs  and  other  peeta  while  doing  good  to  the 
soil. 

Carnations  after  Planting  — Carnationa  which 
are  newly  planted  need  very  careful  watering, 
in  fact,  for  aeveral  weeks  immediately  afterwards 
they  should  not  be  watered  at  all.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  overwatering  soon  after  planting  is 
responsible  for  a  good  deal  of  disease  in  the 
Carnations  later  on.  When  the  plants  have 
become  well  established  and  are  making  roots 
freely  they  take  a  good  deal  of  water,  but  until 
then  little  or  none  ia  necessary. 

Roses  and  Draughts.  — Many  town  gardens  are 
draughty,  in  fact  they  probably  auffer  more 
through  draughts  than  from  any  other  cause. 
It  is  when  one  attempts  to  grow  climbing  Rosea 
or  any  other  climbers  that  the  bad  effects  of 
draughts  are  felt.  Most  plants  are  safe  until  they 
overtop  the  protecting  fence.  It  is  then  that  the 
cold  spring  wind  that  whistles  between  the  houses 
plays  havoc  wiih  any  planta  that  are  exposed  to 
it.  I  have  had  experience  of  the  damage  that 
the  cold  winds  in  springtime  do  to  climbing 
Rosea.  I  have  a  cumber  of  these,  and  the  young 
shoots,  which  are  exceptionally  forward  thia 
season,  have  been  damaged  and,  in  some  in- 
stances, destroyed  by  the  cold  draughts.  Some 
varieties  seem  more  susceptible  to  them  than 
otherp.  Souvenir  de  Malmaison  has  suffered  the 
worst,  and  Reine  Olga  de  Wurtemburg,  too,  is 
)>adly  damaged.  Crimson  Rambler,  as  might  be 
expected,    has  not  suffered  much,   neither  haa 
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GENTIANA  ACAULIS,  the  most 
beautiful  of  all  the  Gentians,  ia 
eaaily  grown,  except  on  dry  aoila. 
It  cannot  be  grown  aucoeaafuUy  in 
the  mixed  border,  although  it  is 
sometimes  used  as  an  edging  to 
low  borders  on  soils  specially  adapted  to  it,  but 
it  is  seen  to  the  best  advantage  when  planted  in 
permanent  beds.  I  take  the  plants  up  once  in 
eight  years,  just  aa  they  finiah  flowering,  remove 
the  old  aoil  to  a  depth  of  18  inches,  replacing  it 
with  fresh  soil  from  the  kitchen  garden.  Divide 
the  planta,  and  replant  them,  making  the  aoil 
very  firm  about  the  roots.  Water  freely  and  they 
become  re-eatabliahed  in  a  few  weeka. 

Gentiana  verna  ia  not  so  eaaily  grown.  I 
have  tri«d  it  in  various  aspects,  and  have 
succeeded  best  by  planting  it  in  a  narrow,  moist 
border,  at  the  foot  of  a  north-west  wall,  in  deep, 
aindy  loam,  giving  abundance  of  water  during 
the  warm,  dry  montha.  A  little  broken  lime 
rubble  and  beach  ahingle  are  sprinkled  over  the 
surface  and  tend  to  guard  the  plants  and  prevent 
evaporation. 

Wallflowers. — Now  is  a  good  time  to  sow 
seeds  of  thia  beautiful,  fragrant  apring  flower 
Theae  are  often  aown  too  late,  in  June  and  July, 
but  the  Wallflower  requirea  a  long  season  to 
develop  into  a  sturdy,  bushy  plant  that  will  atand 
the  winter.  Sametimea  ihey  are  injured  byaharp 
frosts  following  much  wet  in  winter.  This  ib 
very  largely  the  result  of  sowing  the  seeds  too 
late.  Sow  the  seeds  thinly  in  drills  6  inches 
apart,  and  as  soon  aa  the  planta  are  large  enough, 
prick  them  out  in  an  open  aituation  in  rows  1  foot 
apart,  and  9  inchea  between  the  plants.  Pinch 
off  the  tap-roots,  as  this  induces  them  to  form 
fibrous  roots  near  the  surface.  If  time  and 
space  can  be  afforded,  they  will  well  repay  trana- 
planting  again  early  in  September,  aa  extra 
sturdy  planta  will  be  produced  with  fibrous 
roots  that  can  be  lifted  with  the  soil  adhering  to 
them  for  bedding  in  November.  Many  shades 
of  colour  are  procurable.  Singles  are  best  for 
bedding  purposes,  as  they  come  fairly  true  to 
colour.  Phoenix,  red,  flowering  early,  Sutton's 
Blood  Red,  Vulcan.  Cloth  of  Gold,  Dwarf 
Bedder  Yellow,  and  Dwarf  Bedder  Brown  I  have 
found  exceptionally  good. 

Lawns  now  require  constant  attention.  The 
grass  grows  apace  when  the  soil  is  moist  and  the 
weather  warm.  Continue  to  sweep  and  roll,  and 
when  the  grass  ia  dry  run  the  machine  over  it. 
Cut  the  edgings  with  the  edging-iron  to  give  a 
neat  and  tidy  appearance.  G.  D.  Davison. 

Westwich  Gardens,  Norwich. 


seasons  will  derive  benefit  from  repotting.  They 
should  be  turned  out  of  the  pots  carefully,  so  that 
as  little  damage  as  possible  is  done  to  the  roots 
which  adhere  to  the  side,  and  all  the  decayed 
compost  should  be  removed  from  between  the 
roots.  Ordinary  flower  -  pots  are  suitable 
receptacles  in  which  to  grow  them,  and  these 
should  be  half  filled  with  crock  or  chopped 
rhizome  drainage.  Pot  moderately  firm  to 
within  1  inch  of  the  rim  with  the  following 
mixture  :  Equal  parts  fibrous  peat  and  aphagnum 
moaa  with  one-fifth  partially  decayed  Oak  leaf- 
aoil.  Mix  the  whole  well  together,  add  some 
coarse  sand  and  small  crocks,  and  surface  the 
planta  with  chopped  aphagnum.  In  potting  the 
plant  take  care  not  to  bunch  the  roots  into  the 
centre  of  the  pot,  but  lay  them  out  aa  naturally 
aa  possible  and  work  the  aoil  between  them. 
Place  them  at  the  cooleat  end  of  the  inter- 
mediate houae  and  give  water  aparingly  until  the 
roota  have  permeated  the  new  aoil,  but  when 
the  planta  become  well  rooted,  and  the  young 
growtha  are  developing  their  pseudo-bulbs,  a 
copious  supply  should  be  given  whenever  the 
plants  are  approaching  dryness. 

Oncidium  tigrinum. — This  should  also  receive 
attention.  It  does  well  under  the  aame  con- 
ditiona  as  above.  The  plant  should  be  shaded 
from  strong  sunshine  and  occasionally  sprayed 
overhead  on  bright  days.  0.  concolor,  0. 
Forbeaii,  0.  marshallianum,  0.  gardnerianum, 
and  0,  Insleayii  all  do  well  under  such  treat- 
ment. The  proper  time  to  repot  them  is  when  new 
roota  appear  at  the  base  of  the  young  growtha. 
0.  macranthum  and  0.  serratum  do  not  require 
so  much  heat ;  the  temperature  and  conditions  of 
the  cool  house  suit  them  well.  They  should 
now  be  producing  their  flowers,  and  care  should 
be  taken  not  to  allow  the  paeudo-bulba  to  shrivel 
too  mueh.  When  the  spikes  are  removed  the  planta 
ahould  be  given  a  alight  rest  until  the  new 
growtha  appear.  The  compost  should  be  more 
lumpy  for  iheae  larger-growing  species,  and  when 
they  are  repotted  a  few  large  crocks  placed 
vertically  in  the  compost  will  keep  it  in  good 
condition  for  a  longer  period.         W.  H.  Page. 

Chardwar,  Bourton-on-the-  Water,  Gloucester. 


ORCHIDS. 

Oncididm  varicosum  Rooersii.  —  The  young 
growtha  are  fast  developing,  and  as  soon  as  the 
new  roots  appear  at  the  baae  of  them  they  ahould 
be  repotted  or  reaurfaced  with  freah  material 
according  to  their  requirementa.  Any  plant  that 
haa  been  grown  in  the  aame  compoat  for  two 


FRUIT    GARDEN. 

Disbudding  Peaches  and  Nectarines. — Thia 
ahould  be  carried  out  ao  that  no  perceptible  check 
ia  given,  and  ahould  be  spread  over  a  period  of 
three  or  four  weeka.  First  remove  the  buds  at 
the  back  and  those  growing  towards  the  wall  and 
painting  outwards,  as  well  aa  the  majority  that 
appear  on  the  lower  side  of  the  shoots,  following 
up  with  a  general  thinning  of  the  remainder.  In 
the  cstse  of  old-established  trees,  when  the  final 
disbudding  takes  place  leave  a  young  growth  at 
the  base  of  the  shoot  and  another  at  the  tip. 
The  latter  may  be  stopped  at  a  convenient  distance 
if  it  is  found  there  is  not  sufficient  room  to  lay  it 
in  at  full  length.  No  more  shoots  should  be 
allowed  to  remain  than  can  be  nailed  in  without 
their  foliage  being  covered  by  existing  shoots. 
Young  trees  need  not  be  so  severely  thinned. 
Any  shoots  that  show  great  vigour  must  be 
stopped,  in  order  to  equalise  the  flow  of  aap. 
In  diabudding  a  young  tree  the  aim  should  be  to 
secure  a  framework  of  well-placed  branches,  with 
sufficient  minor  growths  to  fill  in  between  these. 
Tobacco  powder  should  be  applied  to  the  tips  of 
the  shoots  attacked  by  aphis,  and  syringe  with 
liquid  insecticide  as  soon  as  the  fruits  are  well  set 
and  the  young  growths  have  made  some  progress. 
Strawberries. — Plantations  may  now  be  made 
from  pots  that  have  been  forced  and  properly 
hardened  off  Previous  to  planting  ascertain  that 
the  balls  are  thoroughly  saturated  with  water  and 
the  ground  properly  prepared  for  their  reception. 
After  planting,  no  further  attention  will  be 
neceaaary  except  to  pick  off  the  flower-truEsea  and 
runners  as  they  appear,  unless  the  latter  are 
required  for  increase  of  atock.  On  very  light 
and  sandy  soils,  and  during  a  dry  summer,  the 
planta  ahould  be  mulched  with  decayed  manure 
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or  short  grass  from  the  lawns.  Established  beds 
should  be  hoed  and  cleared  of  all  weeds  previous 
to  placing  on  a  mulching  of  litter  or  straw. 
Suitable  material  for  this  purpose  is  long  stable 
litter  free  from  all  the  finer  and  shorter  portions, 
and  used  just  as  it  comes  fresh  from  the  stables. 
It  may  be  also  of  advantage  to  give  a  good 
soaking  of  liquid  manure  where  the  soil  is  poor, 
previous  to  applying  the  mulch. 

Grafted  Tkbes. — Where  clay  has  been  used 
for  covering  the  grafts  it  should  be  examined 
frequently  during  dry  weather,  and  if  any  cracks 
appear  the  whole  mass  should  be  well  damped 
and  some  soft  clay  rubbed  into  the  cracks.  A 
covering  of  damp  moss  tied  on  the  top  of  the 
clay  will  in  a  great  measure  prevent  cracking. 
Any  growths  that  appear  on  the  stock  should  be 
at  once  removed. 

Fruit  Room. — Most  fruit  rooms  are  empty  at 
this  date,  so  that  an  opportunity  is  afforded  to 
thoroughly  clean  and  air  them.  If  the  wall  and 
ceilings  are  of  plaster  they  should  be  white- 
washed, using  hot  lime  for  the  purpose.  All 
shelves  and  woodwork  should  have  a  thorough 
washing  with  hot  water,  soap,  and  soda,  and  the 
structure  continuously  well  ventilated  during  the 
summer  months. 

Queen  Wasps. — A  sharp  look-out  should  be 
kept  for  queen  wasps  during  this  month, 
bearing  in  mind  that  each  queen  caught  would 
have  formed  a  colony.  A  few  wide-necked 
bottles  half  filled  with  a  mixture  of  sugar  and 
beer,  and  hung  among  the  fruit  trees  when  in 
blossom,  will  snare  many  wasps.  In  some  places 
a  small  premium  is  offered  during  a  few  weeks  of 
each  season  for  the  collection  of  queen  wasps. 
This  is  a  practice  which  might  well  be  considerably 
extended.  Thomas  Wilsok. 

Glamis  Castle  Gardens,  Glamis,  N.B. 


KITCHEN  GARDEN. 
Celery  Trenches  — B  afore  beginning  to  make 
these  one  must  decide  as  to  whether  the  trench 
is  for  a  single  or  a  double  row  of  plants.  I  much 
prefer  the  latter.  If  for  a  double  row  mark  off 
the  ground  into  spaces  of  2  feet  for  the  trenches, 
with  an  intervening  space  of  3  feet  between  them. 
For  a  single  row  less  space  will  be  necessarj'. 
When  cutting  the  sides  of  the  trenches,  run  the 
line  down  each  side,  and  thrust  the  spade  in  to 
make  an  even  slanting  side,  so  that  when  finished 
the  trench  is  2  feet  wide  at  the  top  and  about 
16  inches  wide  at  the  bottom.  Take  out  the  soil 
for  about  2  yards  to  a  depth  of  two  spits,  placing 
the  soil  on  the  spaces  between  the  trenches,  then 
give  a  good  layer  of  thoroughly  well-decayed 
manure  in  the  bottom,  covering  the  manure  to  a 
depth  of  3  inches  with  the  top  spit  of  the  next 
2  yards,  and  so  on.  The  soil  that  is  removed 
must  be  placed  carefully  on  the  3  feet  spaces 
and  squared  up,  firming  it  with  the  back  of  the 
spade  to  make  it  neat  and  tidy.  Wnere  Celery 
trenches  are  made  early  the  spaces  can  be  used 
for  a  quick-growing  crop,  and  also  where  the 
kitchen  garden  is  conveniently  situated  the 
trenches  are  good  places  for  hardening  off  be  Jding 
Geraniums,  &o.,  being  very  easily  covered  at 
night  by  stout  strips  of  wood  laid  across  with 
mats  thrown  on  top,  the  plants  being  also 
protected  in  a  great  measure  from  cold  winds. 

Mushrooms. — Continue  to  prepare  material 
for  Mushroom-beds.  With  the  coming  warmer 
weather  Mushrooms  do  better  if  the  beds  can  be 
made  in  an  unheated  cellar.  The  Mushroom 
house  and  beds  will  require  more  damping  now 
than  previously.  To  beds  that  are  becoming 
exhausted  give  a  good  watering  with  salt  and 
water  ;  a  handful  of  salt  to  two  gallons  of  water 
is  a  good  stimulant,  and  helps  to  prolong  the 
bearing. 

Broccoli. — A  sowing  of  some  of  the  earlier 
varieties  of  Winter  Broccoli,  such  as  Osborn's 
and  Snow's  Winter  White,  should  soon  be  made  ; 
sow  also  late  Brussels  Sprouts,  Self-Protecting 
Broccoli,  more  Walcheren  and  Autumn  Giant 
Cauliflowers,   and    Cabbages.     I   grow   Veitch's 


Eirliest  of  All,  and  Enfield  Market  throughout 
the  summer.  Make  frequent  sowings  of  Lettuce, 
for  in  tome  seasons  Lettuces  run  to  seed  very 
quickly. 

Vegetable  Marrows  and  Tomatoes  in  small 
pots  must  not  be  allowed  to  get  root-bound  before 
shifting  into  a  5-inch  or  6inch  pot.  Use  good 
rough  loam,  lime  rubble,  and  old  Mushroom-bed 
material  for  potting.  Make  the  soil  fairly  firm 
and  return  the  plants  to  a  warm  place  for  another 
week  or  two  before  preparing  for  planting  out. 

Seedlings. — Young  plants  in  seed  beds  must 
not  be  allowed  to  get  drawn  before  being  pricked 
out.  I  strongly  advise  pricking  out,  as  the  plants 
have  then  a  chance  to  get  strong  and  sturdy  before 
going  into  their  permanent  quarters,  whereas  if 
left  in  the  seed-drill  till  the  time  of  planting — 
even  though  they  may  be  sown  thinly — the  plants 
are  bound  to  suffer  and  get  drawn.  A  sunny 
position  should  be  chosen  for  pricking  out,  but  the 
ground  should  not  be  rich.  Endeavour  to  have  a 
good  supply  of  labels  to  hand  and  label  everything 
as  it  is  sown  or  planted,  marking  the  date  of  each 
operation  on  the  label. 

Peas. — Make  successional  sowings  of  Main 
Crop  varieties  of  Peas  and  Spinach  as  recom- 
mended in  a  previous  calendar.  A  constant  supply 
can  be  generally  assured  by  sowing  again  as  soon 
as  the  Peas  of  the  previous  sowing  are  about 
2  inches  high.  Draw  soil  up  to  young  Peas  as  they 
come  through  the  ground. 

General  Remarks.  —  The  continued  fine 
weather  affords  a  splendid  opportunity  for  hoeing 
and  keeping  down  the  weeds.  As  soon  as  root 
crops  are  showing  well  through  the  ground  give 
the  bed  a  good  hoeing  with  a  Dutch  hoe.  If 
Leeks  are  found  to  have  germinated  badly  sow 
again  at  once.  Keep  a  sharp  look-out  at  all 
times  for  slugs,  especially  early  in  the  morning. 
Very  many  of  these  pests  may  be  discovered  and 
destroyed  first  thing  in  the  morning  by  looking 
round  the  walks  that  are  moist  from  showers  or 
heavy  dews.  John  Jaques. 

Bryanston  Gardens,  Blandjord. 


BOOKS. 


Sander's  List  of  Orchid  Hybrids. 

This  book,  which  is  compiled  and  published  tij' 
Messrs.  Sander  and  Sons,  St.  Albans,  is  a  most 
useful  publication.  It  contains  a  complete  list  of 
the  names  and  parentages  of  all  the  known  hybrid 
Orchids,  whether  natural  hybrids  introduced  or 
those  raised  at  home.  The  arrangement  is  tabular 
and  alphabetical,  so  that  reference  to  any  par- 
ticular hybrid  is  easy.  The  pollen  parent  and 
seed  parent  of  each  are  given,  as  far  as  is  possible. 
Care  has  been  taken  to  render  the  lists  correct, 
but  the  authors  say  that,  unfortunately,  many  of 
the  records  are  confusing.  Three  distinct  tables 
are  given  ;  in  the  first  the  names  of  the  hybrids 
in  alphabetical  order,  with  the  seed  and  pollen 
parents  are  enumerated.  The  second  table  records 
in  the  first  column  the  seed  parents,  while  the 
first  column  of  the  third  table  gives  the  name  of 
the  pollen  parents.  This  list  is  indispensable  to 
the  expert,  the  amateur,  and  all  who  wish  to 
learn  all  ahrut  hybrid  Orchids.  The  price  is  79.  6d. 

The  Culture  of  Vegetables  and 
Flowers  from  Seeds  and  Roots  — 

This,  which  is  one  of  the  most  useful  and  practi- 
cal gardening  books  we  know,  has  reached  a 
twelfth  edition.  It  is  written  by  Messrs.  Sutton 
and  Sons,  Reading,  and  published  by  Simpkin, 
Hamilton,  Kent,  and  Co.  Full,  concise,  and 
practical  information  is  given  upon  the  culture 
of  vegetables  and  flowers,  whether  raised  from 
seeds  or  roots,  and  the  beginner  in  gardening 
could  hardly  fail  if  he  read  this  book  carefully 
and  practised  what  he  read.  lu  addition,  there 
is  a  gardening  calendar  for  the  year,  detailing 
the  work  to  be  done  in  the  flower  and  kitchen 
gardens  in  each  month.  There  are  chapters  on 
"  Lawns  and  Tennis  Grounds  from  Seed,"  "  The 
Pests  of  Garden  Plants,"  and  "Fungus  Pests." 


It  ii  a  book  that  should  be  in  every  garden 
library.     Price  5 1.  nett. 

The  Book  of  the  "Winter  Garden. 

This  book  was  written  to  call  attention  to  the 
principal  winter-flowering  plants,  and  those  valu- 
able in  winter  on  account  of  their  fruit,  foliage, 
or  stem  colouring.  Attention  is  directed  to 
shrubs,  which,  either  from  some  beauty  in  stem 
or  leaf,  or  from  their  flowering  during  winter  are 
of  value.  Winter-flowering  bulbs  and  peren- 
nials, plants  for  the  alpine  house,  and  plants 
under  glass  are  all  referred  to.  Anyone  wishing 
to  make  the  most  of  the  garden  in  winter-time 
would  gain  much  useful  information  from  a 
perusal  of  this  work,  which  is  by  Mr.  D.  S.  Fish. 
It  is  published  by  John  Lane,  Vigo  Street,  W. 
Price  2i.  61. 

Pictorial   Practical    Carnation 

Growing".— In  this  publication  Mr.  W.Wright 
relies  largely  upon  sketches,  as  the  title  suggests, 
for  the  purpose  of  teaching  the  reader  how  to 
grow  Carnations,  and  they  are  certainly  helpful. 
What  they  do  not  make  quite  clear,  the  accom- 
panying text  will  enable  one  to  understand.  The 
various  sections  of  the  Carnation,  as  well  as  the 
Pink,  are  dealt  with.  Published  by  Cassell  and 
Co.     Price  Is.  net. 

Grass. — This  is  the  title  of  a  booklet  pub- 
lished by  Messrs.  Carter  and  Co.,  High  Holborn, 
that  tells  one  all  about  the  lawn,  how  to  make  it, 
and  how  to  keep  it  in  good  condition.  It  is  well 
illustrated,  and  is  well  worth  reading  by  those 
about  to  make  a  lawn,  or  who  think  of  renovating 
one  that  is  worn  out. 
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RULES    FOR    CORRESPONDENTS. 

Questions  and  Ansnreps.— TAe  Editor  intends 
to  make  The  Gardeh  helpful  to  all  readers  who  desire  assist- 
ance, 7w  matter  what  the  branch  oj  gardening  may  be,  and 
with  that  object  will  make  a  special  feature  of  the  "A  nsioers 
to  Correspondents"  column.  All  communications  should 
be  clearly  and  concisely  written  on  one  side  of  the  paper 
only,  and  addressed  to  the  EDITOR  of  THE  OakUEM, 
SO,  Tavistock  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C.  Letters  on  busi- 
ness should  be  sent  to  the  PuBLiSHEit.  The  name  and 
address  of  the  sender  are  required  in  addition  to  any 
designation  he  may  desire  to  be  used  in  the  paper.  When 
mme  than  one  query  is  sent,  each  should  be  on  a  separate 
piece  of  paper. 

FLOWER    GARDEN. 

Anemones  Dying  (Ane7none)  — It  is  somewhat 
difficult  to  give  an  opinion  as  to  why  the 
Anemones  have  gene  off  so  badly  without  knowing 
the  exact  conditions  under  which  they  are  grown. 
You  do  not  say  which  Anemone  it  is,  and  as 
there  are  so  many  species  grown  in  gardens,  it  is 
not  easy  to  guess.  Presuming  that  the  common 
Wood  Anemone  (A.  nemorosa)  is  meant,  this 
likes  partial  shade  and  light,  rich  soil.  The 
disappearance  of  so  many  plants  may  be  due  to 
the  attack  of  a  fungus  to  which  this  species  is 
peculiarly  liable,  and  which  often  destroys  large 
quantities  in  a  short  period.  The  fungus  may 
be  recognised  by  the  small  cup-shaped  growths, 
which  are  theonly  portion  produced  above  ground. 
The  roots  may  have  been  infected  with  the 
mycelium  of  the  fungus  when  planted,  but  it  is 
impossible  to  detect  it  at  that  time,  as  it  is 
contained  in  the  tissues  of  the  rhizomes. 

Destroying  Nettles  (J.  A.  C  ). — One  of  the 
simplest  ways  to  destroy  nettles  is  to  run  a  sharp 
hoe  over  the  patches  and  cut  off  the  young  tops 
as  fast  as  they  appear.  If  that  were  done  every 
week,  by  the  end  of  the  season  the  roots  would 
become  so  weak  as  to  check  growth  materially. 
No  weeds,  however  strong  the  roots,  can  con- 
tinue to  live  if  the  leaf-growth  be  kept  out 
down  in  this  way.  Docks,  Bindweed,  Dandelions, 
and  Thistles,  all  alike  succumb  in  time.  As  you 
are  troubled  with  but  two  or  three  patches  of 
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nettles,  each  some  2  yards  to  3  yards  across,  the 
hoeing,  to  be  done  once  a  week,  would  occasion 
about  ten  minuteb'  labour  well  spent.  You 
could,  after  the  first  hoeing,  apply  a  dressing  of 
coarse  salt  if  you  wished,  but  too  m&ny  such 
dressings  would  be  harmful.  Next  spring,  if  the 
surface  of  the  patches  be  forked  over  and  some 
grass  seed  sown,  possibly  the  nettles  would  give 
no  further  trouble. 

Tulips  Failing  (ff.  P.).— These  Tulips  seem  to  have 
the  fuliage  attacked  by  the  Tolip  mould  or  Sclerotinia 
parasitica,  but  the  cause  is  difficult  to  say.  From  the 
growth  of  the  plants  we  should  say  that  the  bulbs  had 
been  removed  too  early  from  their  plunging  bed.  The 
foliage  seems  to  have  been  drawn  up  at  the  expense  of  the 
flower. 

Iris  anglica  (Mrs.  Dinesen).—Tt\e  plant  probably 
meant  is  I.  anglica,  a  synonym  of  I.  xiphioides,  the  so-called 
English  Iris.  It  Is  more  robust  than  the  Spanish  Iris 
(I.  xiphium),  with  broader  foliage  and  larger  flowers.  It 
is  a  native  of  the  Pyrenees,  and  came  into  the  hands  of  the 
Dutch  by  way  of  England,  thus  obtaining  its  popular 
name.  The  colours  of  the  flowers  range  from  blue,  through 
all  shades  of  purple  to  white.  It  thrives  best  in  a  moist 
position  in  rather  rich  light  soil,  coming  Into  flower  some 
fortnight  or  so  after  the  Spanish  Iris. 

AKOass  FOR  Plants  (R.  W.  4.),— Galvanised  wire 
arches  are  cheap,  but,  like  many  other  cheap  things,  they 
have  their  defects,  the  worst  of  which  is  that  when  clothed 
with  foliage  they  are  apt  to  be  twisted  out  of  shape  during 
high  winds.  This  can  be  remedied,  however,  by  having 
an  iron  bar  of  about  1  inch  diameter  up  each  side,  to 
which  the  arch  can  be  fastened  and  which  gives  the  neces- 
sary rigidity.  By  using  some  stout  poles  a  series  of  rustic 
arches  can  be  fashioned,  which  last  for  a  good  many  years 
and  look  aa  well  as  anything  else.  The  poles  should  be  of 
Sweet  Chestnut,  Oak,  Acacia,  Plane,  or  Larch,  which  all 
last  well,  either  in  the  ground  or  out  of  it. 


TREES   AND   SHRUBS. 

Planting  Gorsk,  Heather,  &c.  {R.  W. 
Ascroft). — It  is  too  late  to  plant  Gorse,  &o.,  this 
season,  unless  we  get  a  showery  week  or  two 
very  shortly.  We  should  advise  you  to  cut  the 
grass  closely,  and  tear  the  ground  up  with  a 
heavy  harrow,  so  that  you  can  sow  seeds  on  it  of 
Gorse,  Broom,  and  Heather,  which  can  be 
obtained  very  cheaply  from  most  seedsmen. 
Bracken  must  be  planted  in  clumps,  which  can 
be  done  now  if  you  wish.  If  you  use  plants  of 
Gorse,  &c. ,  we  think  you  cannot  do  better  than 
procure  them  from  the  nearest  nursery,  as  they 
are  rather  difficult  subjects  to  transplant — except 
Heather — and  if  they  are  obtained  from  a 
distance  they  are  apt  to  sufier  during  transit. 
They  are  best  planted  in  November  or  March. 
You  may  have  a  difficulty  in  growing  Heather, 
but  you  could  try  a  few  at  first. 

QaESTiONS  ABOUT  Shbubs  {A.  C  ). — We  think 
your  idea  of  planting  the  shrubs  a  very  good  one, 
and  do  not  consider  that  you  have  too  many 
plants  for  the  purpose.  Of  the  larger  ever- 
greens marked  X  on  the  plan,  good  kinds  are 
Laurel,  Holly,  Berberis  Darwini  (which  will 
teach  a  height  of  6  feet  or  7  feet,  and  bears  a 
great  profusion  of  orange-coloured  blossoms  in 
Maj ),  and  Ligustrum  lucidum  (handsome  dark 
green  leaves,  and  feathery  clusters  of  flowers  in 
July).  Of  smaller-flowering  evergreens,  marked  O 
you  might  plant  Choisya  ternata  (white  flowers. 
May)  ;  Olearia  Haasti  (white,  August) ;  and 
Viburnum  Tinus  (Laurustinus ;  white,  autumn 
and  winter).  Of  deciduous  flowering  shrubs  there 
is  a  very  great  choice,  some  of  the  best  being 
Philadelphus  Lemoinei  erectus  (white  flowers, 
midsummer) ;  Spiraea  arguta  (white,  spring) ; 
Viburnum  plicatum  (Japanese  Snowball  Tree  ; 
white.  May) ;  and  Weigela  Eva  Rathke  (crimson, 
summer).  We  have  selected  these  deciduous 
shrubs  of  a  size  to  match  the  smaller  evergreens. 
It  is  now  too  late  for  planting,  which  must  be 
put  ofif  till  October. 

Wbllinotonia  gigantea  (R.  W.  A). — This 
grows  well  on  chalk,  and  if  you  intend  to  plant 
one  we  should  advise  you  to  procure  a  medium- 
sized,  well-rooted  plant,  as  it  is  a  very  difficult 
subject  to  transplant.  Before  planting  you 
should  dig  a  hole  6  feet  in  diameter,  and  at  least 
3  feet  deep,  removing  some  of  the  worst  of  the 
soil,  and  filling  its  place  with  some  good  loam 
and  leaf-mould,  but  7io  manure,  as  conifers  do 
not  require  it.     When  the  tree  has  attained  a 


fair  size,  a  good  top-dressing  of  dicayed  leaves, 
spent  hot-bed,  or  any  fresh  material  will  be  very 
beneficial,  and  in  dry  weather  a  good  soaking  or 
two  of  clean  water  wonderfully  assists  their 
growth.  For  the  screen  you  require,  we  can 
recommend  the  Spruce  and  Hemlock  Firs, 
Austrian,  Corsioan,  and  Scotch  Pines,  Cupressus 
lawsoniana,  Thujopsis  borealis.  Thuya  Lobbi, 
and  American  Arbor-vitae,  all  of  which  are  ever- 
green, fast  growing,  and  can  be  obtained  fairly 
cheap.  Of  deciduous  trees  there  are  Larch, 
Limes,  Sycamore,  &c. ,  but  evergreens  will  suit 
you  best,  as  you  require  a  screen  that  will 
entirely  shut  out  the  buildings  you  do  not  wish 
to  see. 


THE    GREENHOUSE. 

Azalea  Flowers  Falling  {W.  B). — There 
are  many  different  reasons  that  may  have  caused 
the  flowers  of  your  Azaleas  and  Deulzias  to  drop. 
In  the  first  place,  it  was  most  trying  to  the 
Azaleas  to  be  potted  as  late  as  January,  as  this 
should  have  been  done  in  September,  or  at  the 
latest  in  October.  Much  the  same,  too,  applies 
to  the  Deutzias.  Again,  as  the  plants  had  only 
been  just  potted  in  January,  the  question  arises, 
Under  what  conditions  were  they  kept  up  to  that 
time?  Perhaps  the  roots  had  been  allowed  to 
get  too  dry  ;  if  so,  the  buds  would  experience 
such  a  check  that  when  they  attempted  to  develop 
they  would  turn  yellow  and  drop.  Even  after 
potting  the  soil  may  have  been  allowed  to  get  too 
dry ;  if  so,  it  would  cause  the  mischief.  Frost, 
too,  would  make  the  unopened  buds  drop. 
Though  it  is  quite  impossible,  as  you  will  fully 
understand,  for  us  to  indicate  the  actual  cause  of 
the  mischief,  for  there  are  so  many  possible 
reasons,  we  should  advise  you  in  the  future  to 
guard  against  such  trouble  by  obtaining  the  plants 
earlier  in  the  season,  or,  if  you  put  it  oflf  till 
January,  be  sure  and  take  care  that  they  are 
quite  established  in  their  pots. 

Ehododbndeon  Cross  (T.  L.).— The  flower  is  of  no 
value.    It  is  an  interesting  cross,  however. 

Gbranidms  Diseased  {Mrs.  Wolley-Dod).— The  Geranium 
leaves  are  badly  attacked  by  one  of  the  leaf  fungi,  whose 
ravages  seem  greatly  on  the  increase.  In  the  diiferent 
cases  that  have  of  late  come  under  our  notice,  we  have 
found  that  plants  kept  in  a  close  atmosphere  are  far  more 
susceptible  to  this  pest  than  those  in  alight,  airy  structure, 
as  a  free  circulation  of  air  tends  to  harden  the  tissues  of 
the  leaves,  and  thus  renders  them  better  able  to  resist  the 
fungoid  attacks.  To  free  the  plants  now  they  are  attacked 
we  should  advise  spraying  them  with  a  solution  of  potas- 
sium sulphide.  This,  popularly  known  as  liver  of  sulphur, 
may  be  prepared  by  dissolving  loz.  in  a  quart  of  hot  water; 
then  make  it  up  to  2^  gallons  with  cold  water.  With  this 
syringe  the  plants,  and  repeat  the  process  in  about  four 
days,  after  which  leave  an  interval  of  a  week  between  the 
applications,  which  may  be  discontinued  when  the  plants 
are  free.  The  pots  should  be  laid  on  their  sides,  so  that 
the  preparation  does  not  enter  the  soil. 


FRUIT    GARDEN. 

Figs  in  Pots— Fruit  Falling  Off  {Rowlands). 
If  you  will  out  open  the  fallen  fruit  you  will 
find  that  it  possesses  few  or  no  seeds,  fertilisation 
having  not  been  effected,  and  without  this  it  is 
impossible  for  growth  and  maturation  to  take 
place  in  the  fruit.  The  chief  cause  of  this  lies, 
we  think,  in  the  fact  of  last  summer's  growth 
being  more  or  less  overcrowded,  and  the  shoots, 
therefore,  not  sufficiently  exposed  to  the  sun, 
and  consequently  not  so  well  ripened  as  they 
might  be  ;  or  it  may  be  that  the  trees  are  some- 
what weak  from  successiveearly  forcing  in  previous 
years,  in  which  case  we  should  let  the  trees  come 
on  naturally  another  year  without  any  forcing  at 
all.  By  thus  treating  them  you  will  find  they 
will  be  much  strengthened  and  improved,  and 
will  give  better  crops  the  following  years.  Variety 
has  much  to  do  with  the  succees  of  early  crops  of 
Figs.  The  Brown  Turkey  is,  no  doubt,  still  the 
best  Fig  we  have  for  early  and  late  summer ;  but  for 
very  early  forcing  it  is  much  inferior  to  St.  John's 
(synonym  Pingo  de  Mel).  If  you  must  have  early 
Figs  force  only  this  variety,  and  you  will  not  be 
disappointed.  The  others  you  name  are  good  for 
succession.  If  the  trees  are  well  rooted  and 
healthy  they  need  no  shade.    Introduce  the  others 


under  glass,  but  bring  them  on  more  slowly,  and, 
if  possible,  give  them  more  time  to  grow,  and  the 
results  should  be  more  satisfactory. 

Sewage  Matter  for  Froit  Trees 
(Northerner). — Fruit  trees  of  any  description  that 
are  making  strong,  vigorous  wood  growth  do  not 
want  manuring,  but  rather  need  root-pruning, 
so  as  to  restrict  the  action  of  the  roots  in  producing 
wood  freely.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  trees  make 
only  stunted  or  weak  wood  growth,  or  are 
carrjing  good  crops  of  fruit,  then  an  occasional 
liberal  watering  with  weak  sewage  liquid  helps 
them  very  much.  But  where  liquid  of  this  kind 
is  used,  or  even  only  pure  water,  it  is  well  to 
place  a  mulch  or  coat  of  long  manure  about  the 
trees,  as  the  water  percolating  through  that  not 
only  washes  in  the  manurial  properties,  but  also 
prevents  that  caking  of  the  surface  which 
commonly  follows  on  heavy  waterings  of  the  soil 
in  summer.  If  you  can  expose  your  sewage 
liquid  in  a  large  open  tub  in  one  corner  of  the 
garden,  keeping  it  filled,  and  soaking  in  it  a  peck 
of  good  soot,  it  will  help  to  make  the  liquid  more 
effective  for  fruit  trees. 


KITCHEN    GARDEN. 

Making  Asparagus  Bed  (ij.  W  A.). — Y'oumust 
begin  at  once.  Trench  your  ground  2  feet  deep, 
breaking  up  the  bottom  soil  and  leaving  it  there. 
As  the  trenching  proceeds  add  farmyard  manure 
at  the  rate  of  6  inches  deep  to  each  trench, 
well  mixing  it  with  the  soil.  For  one  bed 
you  will  want  to  trench  a  space  7  feet  wide 
and  as  long  as  you  want  it  to  be.  Mark  out 
a  5-foot  space  in  the  centre  of  the  bed,  leaving  a 
margin  of  a  foot  on  either  side.  On  the  surface 
of  this  5-foot  space  plant  a  row  of  Asparagus  roots 
in  the  centre  of  it  at  18  inches  apart ;  next  plant 
another  row  each  side  of  the  centre  one,  distance 
from  it  18  inches,  and  the  same  distance  from 
plant  to  plant  in  the  row.  Cover  over  the  roots 
as  soon  as  possible  with  the  trenched  soil  which 
has  been  left  over  each  side  to  the  depth  of 
4  inches  or  5  inches,  pressing  the  soil  gently  to 
the  roots  as  the  work  proceeds.  Finish  by 
raking  the  surface  over  and  leaving  the  bed  tidy. 
Two  year  old  roots  are  the  best.  Keep  the  bed 
clear  of  weeds  during  the  summer  ;  give  it  a  top- 
dressing  next  February  of  rotten  manure  about 
2  inches  deep.  Keep  the  bed  clean  the  following 
summer,  and  in  the  spring  of  1908,  if  all  has  gone 
on  well,  you  may  cut  the  best  of  the  grass  for  a 
month,  not  longer  ;  after  that  you  may  cut  in 
reason  for  a  lifetime. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Culture  of  Certain  Plants  (E.  a.  H.  0.).—A  brief 
description  of  the  plants  concerning  which  you  enquire  is 
herewith  appended.  Persoonia  linearis. — A  large  shrub 
or  small  tree,  with  narrow  leaves  and  yellow  flowers. 
Hakea  eucalyptoides. — The  correct  name  of  this  is  Hakea 
laurina.  It  is  a  freely-branched  shrub,  clothed  with 
pointed,  oblong-shaped  leaves  4  inches  to  G  inches  long, 
while  the  small,  curious  rosy  lilac-coloured  flowers  are 
borne  in  clusters.  Epacris  obtusifolia — A  pretty  little 
white  flowering  shrub,  whose  blossoms  are  shorter  than 
those  of  the  garden  varieties  of  Epacris.  Lophostemon 
australe  (Tristania  suaveolens). — A  small  tree  with  clusters 
of  yellowish  flowers,  nearly  related  to  the  Myrtle.  Acti- 
notus  Helianthi. — Perennial,  with  small  white  flowers 
borne  in  umbels.  Correa  speciosa  (Australian  Fucheia). — 
A  shrub  with  drooping  red  flowers  after  the  manner  of  a 
Fuchsia.  Callistemon  salignus.— Better  known  in  this 
country  as  Metrosideros  floribunda.  A  charming  shrub, 
with  bottle  brush-like  flowers  of  a  scarlet  colour,  Humea 
elegans.  —  A  well-known  biennial,  with  large,  rough, 
fragrant  leaves  and  tall,  branching  panicles  of  plume-like 
pink  blossoms.  It  will  reach  a  height  of  G  feet  to  S  feet, 
two-thirds  of  this  being  occupied  by  the  panicle.  Eur- 
saria  splnosa  (not  speciosa). — A  freely-branched  shrub, 
with  pretty  white  flowers.  Eriostemon  neriifolium.— A 
dense  bush,  with  dark  green  Box-like  leaves  and  white 
flowers.  Telopea  specioaiasima  (Waratab), — One  of  the 
moat  showy  of  Australian  shrubs  or  small  trees.  It  has 
ovate  leaves  thick  in  texture,  and  crimson  flowers  borne 
in  terminal  heads.  Hardenbergia,  white,  and  Harden- 
bergia,  pink. — Greenhouse  climbers,  with  clusters  of  little 
Pea-shaped  blossoms.  Templetonia  retusa.  —  A  rather 
upright.growiDg  branching  shrub,  with  salmon  red  Pea- 
shaped  flowers.  All  of  the  above  are  greenhouse  plants, 
and  most  of  them  will  do  well  in  a  mixture  of  loam,  peat, 
and  sand.  The  Epacris  and  Correa  need  good  fibrous 
peat  and  sand  alone,  while  for  the  Humea  moru  liberal 
treatment    is   necessary.     It  will  thrive  in    loam,  leaf- 
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mould,  well-decayed  cow  manure,  and  a  little  sand.  All 
of  the  above  except  the  Humea  need  to  be  firmly  potted, 
and  thorough  drainage  combined  with  careful  watering  is 
very  necessary. 

Artificial  Manures  (.7.  A.  C.).— The  three  samples  of 
matter  sent  as  fertilisers  seem  to  be  all  of  fine  dried  sewage 
deposit,  such  as  Native  Guano,  but  No.  5,  judging  by  its 
colour,  seems  to  include  a  portion  of  very  finely  ground 
basic  slag.  Each  sample  is  entirely  devoid  of  smell,  and 
does  not  appear  to  be  of  a  very  active  or  effective  nature. 
Only  by  chemical  analysis,  a  costly  process,  could  the 
actual  fertilising  properties  of  each  be  determined.  Native 
Guano,  a  sewage  deposit  in  a  dry  powdered  condition, 
sold  at  some  £.3  to  £4  per  ton,  needs  to  be  applied  to 
ground  very  liberally  indeed,  while  a  mixture  of  true 
mineral  fertilisers,  costing  £10  to  £12  per  ton,  gives  a 
vastly  higher  proportion  of  fertility.  If  you  use  these 
materials,  and  it  is  rather  late  now  to  apply  them,  do  so  at 
the  rate  of  201b.  per  rod,  and  at  once.  Possibly  dissolved 
at  the  rate  of  lolb.  to  twenty  gallons  of  water  in  a  large 
tub,  you  would  find  them  more  efficient  as  liquid  manure. 

Marketing  Amateur's  Garden  Produce  [NortherTur) 
It  is  not  practicable  for  one  amateur  gardener  in  any 
locality  to  create  a  market  for  his  produce.  Were  there 
a  number,  say  from  six  to  twelve,  for  instance,  they  might 
arrange  with  some  greengrocer  in  a  near  town  to  send 
round  two  or  three  times  a  week  and  collect  each  one's 
produce.  In  marketing  it  is  important  that  the  produce 
be  good,  that  it  be  well  prepared,  and  that  it  be  in  quantity 
to  enable  a  body  of  customers  to  be  supplied  for  some 
time.  That  is  very  important,  and  is  largely  the  secret  of 
success  with  market  gardeners  who  are  extensive  growers. 
If,  as  seems  probable,  your  position  is  an  isolated  one, 
could  you  not  manage  to  work  up  a  selling  connexion 
among  friends  in  some  near  town,  supplying  them  with 
what  you  have  at  moderate  prices  'f  So  much  is  doubtless 
contingent  on  facilities  for  conveyance.  The  provision  of 
collecting  agencies  of  garden  produce  will,  we  fear,  not 
follow  until  groups  of  small  garden  holdings  in  localities 
are  produced,  worked  on  a  co-operative  system. 

IMPOKTING  Ferns  (ii'.  C,  J^aoa).—!.  Forthe  Filmy  Ferns 
and  Lycopods  the  only  way  to  import  them  successfully  is 
by  means  of  wardian  cases,  the  plants  being  thoroughly 
established  in  small  pots  before  they  are  packed.  Of  the 
Davallias  with  creeping  rhizomes,  a  fair  percentage  should 
reach  here  alive  if  the  fronds  are  cut  off  and  packed  in  a 
box.  They  must  be  in  a  moderately  dry  condition  when 
packed,  and  the  br'xes  should  not  be  too  large,  otherwise 
they  may  heat.  A  few  holes  may  be  bored  in  the  box,  and 
before  shipping  it  should  be  plainly  marked  "  Keep  from 
heat  of  engines,"  otherwise  the  contents  may  all  be  dried 
up.  The  Tree  Fern  trunks  may  be  treated  in  a  similar 
way.  If  the  Platyceriums  are  established  in  comparatively 
small  pots,  a  moderate  number  should  reach  here  alive. 
2  and  3.  These  are  answered  above.  4.  Though  Crinums 
and  Alocasias  when  dormant  could  be  readily  sent  in 
boxes,  there  is  so  little  demand  for  them  in  this  country 
that  you  would  not  find  them  remunerative.  6.  The  culti- 
vation of  Eucharis  amazonica  is  not  on  the  increase  here, 
and  any  importations  of  this  would  have  to  be  sold  so 
cheaply  to  attract  purchasers  that  it  is  not  likely  to  turn 
out  profitable.  6.  Chrysoglossum  nebulosum  is  a  purely 
botanical  Orchid  of  which  buyers  are  very  few.  7.  The 
long  list  of  Orchids  mentioned  by  you  are  not  popular  at 
the  present  time,  therefore  we  do  not  think  anyone  would 
risk  paying  you  the  price  named  for  just  putting  them  on 
board,  as  the  mortality  among  them  might  be  great. 
However,  your  better  way  would  be  to  communicate  with 
some  commercial  firms  who  make  a  speciality  of  Orchid 
importation,  and  possibly  you  might  do  business  with  them. 

Names  of  Plants.— ./ames  ilar^e.— Cotoneaster  frigida. 

E.    L.    £.— Kose  Fortune's   Yellow. Penware.— 

Sophora  tetraptera  (Edwardsia). W.  Ingram.— Raeeaa 

aculeatus  (male  form).  Female  form  has  broader  cladodes. 
There  is  no  distinctive  name  for  male  and  female  forms. 

Miss   M.   O'B.—l,   Small   flower    of    incomparabilis 

Leedsii ;  2,  I.eedsii  Duchess  of  Brabant ;  3,  Small  flower 
incomparabilis  Stella ;   4,  Princeps ;    5,  Some  discarded 

variety  of  Barri ;  6,  A  poor  flower  of  Sir  Watkin. W.  G. 

—1,  Tussilago  Farfara ;  2,  Trachystemon  orientale  ;  3, 
Tellima   grandiflora ;    4,    Pachysandra    procumbens ;    5, 

Arabis  procurrens. T.   P.   Price.— The    name   of   the 

enclosed  Fuchsia  Is  Lustre,  an  old  but  very  good  variety. 
The  sprays  sent  were  delightful,  and  speak  highly  for 
your  skill  in  the  cultivation  of  this  charming  plant. 
Fuchsias  might  well  be  used  for  the  clothing  of  roofs, 

trellises,  walls,  &c.,  more  often  than  they  are  now. 

R.  Plamer. — 1,  Cupressus  lawsoniana  var.  aurea  ;  2,  3,  and 
4,  forms  of  common  Yew  (Taxus  baccata) ;  5,  Abies  Pinsapo ; 
6,  Cedrus  Libani ;  V,  Tsuga  canadensis ;  8,  Abies  pectinata ; 
9,  A.  nordmanniana. A.  M.  S.  —  1,  Probably  mal- 
formed Inflorescence  of  a  Nerine  ;  2,  Puschkinia  sclUoides ; 
3,  Narcissus  Macleayi. 
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Floral  Committee  (April  17). 
Present:  Mr.  W.  Marahall  (chairman),  MesBrs.  C.  T. 
Druery,  J.  Greeo,  George  Nicholson,  T.  W.  Turner,  C.  J. 
Salter,  J  F.  McLeod,  C.  R.  Fielder,  J.  JenningB,  R.  C. 
Reginald  Neville,  Charles  Jeffries,  W.  Bain,  Charles  Dixon, 
Charlea  E  Pearson,  Charles  E.  Shea.  W.  P.  Thomaon,  E.  H. 
Jenkins,  George  Paul,  William  Cuthbertson,  Edward 
Mawley,  H.  J.  Cutbush,  George  Gordon,  and  the  Rev. 
F.  Page  Roberts. 

A  superb  lot  of  Hippeastrums  came  from  Major  Holford, 
Weatonbirt,  Gloucester  (gardener,  Mr.  Chapman),  and  we 


think  we  may  say  a  finer  lot  of  the  best  and  truest  types  of 
these  flowers  has  never  been  seen  at  any  meeting.  A  large 
number  of  the  varieties  exhibited  have  already  received 
an  award  of  merit.  A  striking  feature  of  these  flowers 
lies  in  the  way  in  which  the  colour  has  been  imparted, 
the  reverse  as  well  as  the  face  of  the  petal  betraying 
the  same  colour  shade.  Great  stature,  freedom  of 
flowering,  and  foliage  contemporary  with  the  flowers  were 
other  notable  features  in  these  plants.    Gold  medal. 

Messrs.  R.  and  G.  Cuthbert,  Southgate,  staged  on  the 
floor  a  group  of  flowering  shrubs,  as  Azaleas,  Lilacs,  and 
similar  plants.  Wistarias  and  Weigelaa  as  standards 
were  good,  and  a  pretty  lot  of  Daphne  Cneorum  was  noted. 
Silver-gilt  Flora  medal. 

A  charmingly-arranged  rock  garden  exhibit  was  that 
from  Messrs.  Cutbush  and  Sons,  Highgate,  N.,  extending 
to  nearly  45  feet  in  length,  and  of  some  8  feet  or  9  feet  in 
width.  Taking  the  outline  of  a  raised  rock  bank,  with 
cool-looking  recesses  and  depressions  at  each  extreme 
point,  the  remainder  was  made  up  of  flowering  plants, 
rock  plants,  and  shrubs  that  gave  the  best  possible  idea 
of  a  rock  garden  well  equipped  with  the  choicest  and  the- 
best.  Id  the  upper  parts  and  the  background  some  fioe 
Magnolias,  &c.,  were  seen.  We  make  no  attempt  to 
enumerate  the  endless  array  of  good  plants.    Gold  medal. 

Pelargoniums  in  the  cut  state  were  finely  shown  by 
Messrs.  Cannell,  Swanley,  the  brilliant  masses  of  colour 
making  a  rich  display.     Silver  Banksian  medal. 

Mr.  H.  B.  May,  Edmonton,  had  groups  of  Roses,  as 
White  Pet  and  Mme.  Levavasseur,  together  with  a  fine 
display  of  Pelargoniums  in  pots,  and  a  superb  lot  of 
Pansies.    Silver  Flora  medal. 

Mr.  H.  Lewis,  The  Perennial  Nurseries,  Bridgwater, 
showed  a  very  fine  lot  of  Anemones,  chiefly  of  the  A. 
coronaria  forms,  in  great  variety  of  colour,  and  displaying 
excellent  cultivation.     Silver  Banksian  medal. 

Messrs.  Gilbert  and  Son,  Bourne,  Lincolnshire,  also 
showed  Anemones  with  Tulips,  Daffodils,  and  a  few 
Crown  Imperials. 

Some  interesting  plants  came  from  Messrs.  Paul  and 
Son,  The  Old  Nurseries,  Cheshunt,  and  among  them  a 
fruiting  specimen  of  the  Loquat  (Eriobotrya  japonica). 

Examples  of  Sutton's  Carnation-flaked  Clarkias  came 
from  the  Hon.  Justice  Swinfen  Eady,  Weybridge  (gardener, 
Mr.  J.  Lock). 

The  Misses  Hopkins,  Mere,  Cheshire,  showed  a  group  of 
Auriculas,  Primulas,  Daisies,  and  other  spring  plants. 
Bronze  Flora  medal. 

Mr.  S.  Mortimer,  Farnham,  Surrey,  showed  some  of  the 
American  Carnations  and  an  excellent  strain  of  Polyanthus. 
Silver  Flora  medal. 

Messrs.  Hugh  Low  and  Co.  also  contributed  Carnations 
of  the  above  type  with  Malmaiaons  and  soft-wooded 
Heaths. 

A  considerable  number  of  Camellias,  cut  from  the  open, 
were  exhibited  by  Sir  F.  T.  Barry,  Bart.,  St.  Leonard's  HiH, 
Windsor  (gardener,  Mr.  R.  Brown).   Silver  Banksian  medal. 

Pans  of  alpines,  with  Primroses  and  other  early  spring 
flowers,  formed  an  exhibit  from  Messrs.  J.  Peed  and  Son, 
Weat  Norwood,  S.E. 

Mr.  L.  R.  Russell,  Richmond,  showed  Clematises  in 
excellent  style,  the  group  containing  quite  arepresentative 
coUectipn  of  these  useful  plants.    Silver  Flora  medal. 

Messrs.  William  Bull  and  Son,  Chelsea,  had  a  small 
group  of  stove  decorative  plants. 

Messrs.  Veitch  and  Son,  Chelsea,  had  a  large  group  of 
blue  Hydrangeas  and  Zanthoeeras  sorbifolia,  the  latter 
exceedingly  well  flowered.    Silver  Banksian  medal. 

An  exceptional  feature  was  the  group  of  wliite-flowered 
Hippeaatrums  from  Mrs.  W.  H.  Burns,  North  Mymms  Park, 
Hatfield.  Some  three  dozen  plants  were  shown,  varying 
in  degrees  of  purity  and  excellence,  while  representing  a 
■train  of  high  merit.    Silver-gilt  Flora  medal. 

A  very  fine  strain  of  Anemones,  Pansies,  and  Violas  came 
from  Messrs.  Dobble  and  Co.,  Rothesay,  and  in  each  case 
gave  evidence  of  a  superiority  that  was  marked,  while  the 
freshness  of  the  latter-named  groups  was  quite  remarkable. 
Silver  Flora  medal. 

Messrs.  J.  Cheal  and  Son,  Crawley,  exhibited  alpines  in 
boxes  in  much  variety.  The  Guildford  Hardy  Plant 
Nursery  contributed  some  charming  things  in  pots  and 
pans. 

Hardy  spring  flowers  from  Messrs.  Wallace  and  Co., 
Colchester,  were  very  pretty  and  effective,  and  included 
Dog's-tooth  Violets,  Tulip  Greigii,  Muscari  conicum, 
Fritillarias,  &c.  A  bold  form  of  Crown  Imperial  was  also 
shown. 

An  excellent  exhibit  of  the  Rambler  Rose  Mrs.  F.  W. 
Flight  came  from  Messrs  Cutbush  and  Sons,  Highgate. 

Messrs.  R.  Smith  and  Co.,  Worcester,  contributed 
Magnolias,  Clematises,  Acers,  and  other  interesting  plants. 
Bronze  Flora  medal. 

A  very  beautiful  lot  of  Malmaison  Carnation  Princess  of 
Wales  came  from  Mr.  Leopold  de  Rothschild,  Leighton 
Buzzard  (gardener,  Mr.  Jennings).  The  flowers  were  of 
great  size  and  well  coloured.    Silver-gilt  Banksian  medal. 


CROYDON  AND  DISTRICT  GARDENERS'  SOCIETY. 
An  evening  with  the  horticultural  books  at  the  Croydon 
Public  Libraries  was  one  of  the  meetings  arranged  in  this 
society's  syl  labus,  and  on  the  4th  inst.  a  very  good  attendance 
took  advantage  of  the  kindness  of  the  libraries  committee. 
Mr.  J.  Harrison  Dick,  of  the  Journal  of  Horticulture,  who 
has  on  more  than  one  occasion  rendered  valuable  aid  to 
this  society,  paid  another  visit,  and  in  his  recommendations 
of  some  of  the  works  catalogued  the  members  were  able  to 
make  a  better  choice  of  these  books  in  each  section  of 
horticulture.  He  also  advised  the  closer  study  of  these 
books. 

Very  hearty  thanks  were  conveyed  to  Mr.  Harrison  Dick 
for  his  introductory  remarks,  also  to  the  libraries  com- 


mittee, who  had,  through  their  chief  librarian,  Mr.  Jast, 
made  such  an  excellent  display  of  the  works. 

Mr.  Oxtoby  staged  half-a-dozen  Cineraria  stellata  in 
perfect  furm  and  colour,  gaining  the  maximum  number 
of  points. 


PLYMOUTH    DAFFODIL    SHOW. 

On  the  10th  inst.  the  Devon  Daffodil  and  Spring  Flower 
Society  held  their  third  exhibition  in  the  Guildhall, 
Plymouth.  The  show  was  a  success,  although  the 
unavoidable  fixing  of  the  date  in  Holy  Week  prevented 
clerical  exhibitors  from  competing.  The  Devon  classes 
were  well  tilled,  especially  the  premier  one  for  fifteen 
varieties  of  Daffodils,  which  received  ten  entries.  That 
the  society  has  been  successful  in  its  endeavour  to  increase 
the  culture  of  the  Daffodil  in  the  county  is  a  fact  to  be 
hailed  with  pleasure  by  all  flower-lovers  in  the  south-west. 

Prize  List. 

Thirty  varieties  of  Daffodils  :  First,  Mr.  E.  H.  Williams, 
with  an  excellent  stand  ;  second,  Mr.  G.  Soltau-Symons  ; 
third,  Mrs.  Biinbridge. 

Group  of  Djffodil  seedlings  not  in  commerce  :  Silver 
cup,  Mr.  J.  C.  Williams,  who  staged  a  beautiful  stand  of 
unnamed  seedlings,  among  which  were  remarkable  flowers 
of  the  Magni-Coronati,  Medio-Coronati,and  Parvi-Coronati 
sections  far  in  advance  of  varieties  now  in  commerce.  In 
the  Parvi-Coronati  the  cups  were  very  brilliant  in  their 
deep  red  and  orange  colouring,  and  in  the  Medio-Coronati 
and  Magni  -  Coronati  blooms  of  great  substance  and 
pleasing  colours  were  shown. 

Nine  distinct  Magni-Coronati ;  First,  Mr.  C.  Matthews  ; 
second.  Miss  M.  Williams  ;  third,  Mr.  G.  Soltau-Symons. 

Nine  distinct  Medio  -  Coronati :  First,  Hon.  John 
Boscawen  ;  second,  Mr.  G.  Soltau-Symons;  third.  Miss  C. 
Vivian  ;  fourth.  Miss  M.  Williams. 

Single  bloom  Magni-Coronati  :  First,  Miss  M.  Williams, 
Single  bloom  Medio-Coronati  :  First,  Mr.  E.  H.  Williams. 
Single  bloom  Parvi-Coronati :  First,  Mrs.  W.  Tyack«. 

Twelve  hardy  spring  flowers :  First,  Mr.  G.  Soltau- 
Symons. 

Best  group  of  Rhododendron  blooms :  First,  Mrs. 
Coryton  ;  second,  Mrs.  J.  Williams.  Finest  truss  of  Rho- 
dodendron :  First,  the  Earl  of  Morley. 

Twenty  varieties  hard-wooded  flowering  shrubs  :  First, 
the  Earl  of  Mount  Edgcumbe,  with  a  ttne  collection  ; 
second,  Mrs.  Coryton,  with  an  even  brighter  assortment, 
which  would  have  taken  premier  honours  had  not  some  of 
the  sprays  been  over  the  prescribed  length. 

Open  to  Devon  Only. 

Fifteen  varieties  of  Daffodils :  First,  Mr.  G.  Soltau- 
Symons  ;  second,  Mrs.  Bainbridge  ;  third.  Miss  E.  Farrant. 

Six  distinct  Magni-Coronati :  First,  Miss  Carew  ;  second. 
Miss  L.  Hawker  ;  third,  Mr.  C.  Mattliews. 

Six  distinct  Medio-Coronati ;  First,  Mr.  G.  Soltau-Symons ; 
second,  Miss  L.  Hawker ;  third,  Hon.  Mrs.  Colborne. 

Sis  distinct  Parvi-Coronati :  First,  Hon.  Mrs  Colborne  ; 
second,  Mr.  G.  Soltau-Symons. 

Three  distinct  Magni-Coronati :  First,  Mr.  E.  W.  Hawker ; 
second,  Mrs.  R.  W.  Cory  ;  third.  Miss  G  Hawker;  fourth, 
the  Earl  of  Morley. 

Three  distinct  Medio-Coronati :  First,  Hon.  Mrs.  Colborne ; 
second,  Miss  G.  Hawker  ;  third,  Mr.  E.  W.  Hawker;  fourth, 
Mrs.  W.  H.  Hawker. 

Three  distinct  Parvi-Coronati :  First,  Mrs.  W.  H. 
Hawker;  second,  Mrs.  R.  W.  Cory;  third,  Hon.  Mrs. 
Colborne. 

Three  distinct  poeticus :  First,  Mr.  H.  G.  Hawker ; 
second,  Mr.  G.  Soltau-Symons  ;  third,  Miss  Carew. 

Single  bloom  Medio-Coronati :  First,  Misa  E.  Farrant, 
with  the  finest  Lucifer  in  the  show  ;  second,  Hon.  Mrs. 
Colborne  ;  third,  the  Earl  of  Morley, 

Twelve  hardy  spring  flowers  :  First,  Miss  Richardson  ; 
second,  Mrs.  Bainbridge. 

Six  hardy  spring  flowers:  First,  Mrs.  Yonge;  second, 
Miss  E.  Farrant ;  third,  Captain  Parlby. 

Twenty  varieties  hard-wooded  flowering  shrubs :  First, 
Mrs.  Bainbridge;  second,  Mr.  G.  Soltau-Symons. 

Six  pots  Tulips;  First,  Mrs.  Bainbridge;  second,  Miss 
E.  Hawker ;  third,  Mr.  H.  CoUinsplatt. 

Three  pots  Daffodils :  First,  Mr.  G.  Soltau-Symons ; 
second,  Mrs.  Bainbridge. 

Six  seedling  Auriculas :  First,  Hon.  Mrs.  Tremayne ; 
second.  Captain  E.  H.  Parlby  ;  third,  Miss  L.  Hawker. 

Six  flowering  shrubs  :  First,  Mrs.  Bainbridge. 

Mrs.  W.  Tyacke  won  the  silver  cup  given  by  Messrs. 
Barr  and  Sons  for  the  best  group  of  Daffodils. 
Norserymbn's  Exhibits. 

These  provided  quite  a  show  in  themselves.  Messrs.  R. 
Veitch  and  Son,  Exeter,  staged  a  grand  collection  of  plants, 
for  which  they  were  awarded  a  gold  medal.  The  Devon 
Rosery,  Torquay,  received  a  silver  medal  for  pot  Roses  In 
flower.  Messrs.  Dobbie  and  Son,  Rothesay,  were  granted  a 
silver  medal  and  given  an  award  of  merit  for  an  assortment 
of  splendid  Anemones.  Messrs.  Sutton  and  Sons,  Reading, 
received  an  award  of  merit  for  excellently-grown  Cinerarias, 
and  also  obtained  a  silver  medal.  Messrs.  T.  Chalice  and 
Son,  Plympton,  were  awarded  a  silver  medal  for  an  interest- 
ing stand  of  plants.  Messrs.  Barr  and  Sons,  for  their 
collection  of  over  150  varieties  of  Daffodils,  received  a 
silver  medal  ;  as  did  Mr.  Vincent  Slade,  Taunton,  for  a 
very  fine  display  of  trusses  of  zonal  Pelargoniums.  The 
judges  passed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  H.  Grlgg  for  a  very 
luteresting  collection  of  flowering  shru'is  and  spring 
flowers  ;  to  Colonel  F.  Hext  for  some  magnificent  bunches 
of  Neapolitan  Violets  ;  and  to  Mr.  R.  Sydenham  for  a  stand 
of  bulbs  grown  in  moss  fibre.  The  judges  were:  For 
Daflfodils,  Miss  E.  Willmott  and  Mr.  Ware  ;  for  shrubs  and 
spring  flowers,  Mr.  P.  D.  Williams;  and  for  pot  plants, 
Mr.  T.  J.  R.  Chalice. 
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WILLOWS  FOR  BASKET- 
MAKING. 

PREFERENTIAL  railway  and  boat 
rates,  aided  by  keen  foreign  com- 
petition, have  well-nigh  rendered 
the  time-honoured  industry  of 
basket-making  a  thing  of  the  past 
in  this  country.  The  best  classes  of  Osiers 
cleaned  and  ready  for  manipulation  are  now 
delivered  to  our  principal  markets  from 
continental  sources  at  so  low  a  price  that 
competition  on  our  part  is  almost  out  of  the 
question.  There  are  still,  however,  a  few 
stations,  such  as  in  Bedfordshire,  the  fen 
districts  of  Lincoln  and  Cambridge,  and 
along  certain  reaches  of  the  Thames,  where 
Willow  culture  is  engaged  in,  though  not  in 
the  same  energetic  way  as  was  the  case  some 
half  a  century  ago. 

It  is,  perhaps,  difficult  to  estimate  correctly, 
but  about  7,000  acres,  producing  roughly 
20,000  tons  of  Osiers,  are  cultivated  in  this 
country  at  the  present  time,  many  small 
plantations  having  been  grubbed  out  and 
the  land  laid  down  to  other  crops  during  the 
past  five-and-twenty  years. 

This  falling  oflf  is  much  to  be  regretted,  as 
the  sorting  and  harvesting  of  Osiers  and 
basket-making  gave  light  and  remunerative 
employment  to  a  large  number  of  residents, 
both  young  and  old,  of  the  districts  in  which 
the  Willow-beds  were  situated  ;  while  rather 
damp  land  that  could  not  well  be  brought 
under  other  cultivation,  at  least  without  the 
•expense  of  drainage,  gave  a  good  return 
uader  a  crop  of  Osiers.  Taking  everything 
into  consideration,  and  judging  from  talks 
that  I  have  had  recently  with  those  who  are 
interested  in  the  Osier  industry,  the  forma- 
tion of  Willow-beds,  under  the  plea  that 
considerable  profits  attend  the  undertaking, 
is  not  to  be  recommended.  No  doubt  in 
some  favoured  districts  where  carriage  is 
reduced  to  a  minimum  and  local  demand  is 
considerable.  Osier  cultivation  gives  a  fair 
return  for  capital  invested  ;  but  until  we  can 
get  back  the  once  lucrative  trade  in  baskets 
for  fruit  and  other  similar  commodities  from 
the  hands  of  our  continental  rivals,  profits  to 
any  great  extent  are  quite  precluded. 

No  doubt,  too,  on  soil  that  is  unsuited  for 
farming  purposes  Willow  culture  can  be 
made  fairly  profitable,  but  it  is  a  mistake  to 
suppose    that    any     marshy    piece    of    stiflf 


ground  will  grow  Osiers,  and  that  the 
planting  and  tending  are  matters  of  small 
import.  It  is  quite  the  reverse.  The  Willow 
will  not  thrive  for  long  in  water-logged  soils, 
though  periodical  inundations,  particularly 
during  winter  and  early  spring,  are  highly 
beneficial.  The  soil,  too,  must  be  well 
worked,  the  cutting  of  rods  carefully  and 
systematically  carried  out,  and  the  clearing  of 
the  ground  paid  strict  attention  to,  else 
deterioration  of  the  crop  will  quickly  ensue. 
Previous  to  planting  the  cuttings  or  sets  the 
ground  should  be  ploughed,  harrowed,  and 
consolidated,  all  objectionable  weeds  being 
destroyed. 

The  best  Willows  to  plant  are  Salix 
purpurea  (the  purple  Osier),  S.  viminalis,  and 
S.  triandra ;  but  there  are  many  hybrids,  as 
Willows  cross  freely.  Probably  the  most 
valuable  is  S.  viminalis,  the  rods  being 
produced  freely,  while  they  are  remarkably 
thin  and  flexible ;  but  those  of  the  others 
named  are  very  good  for  basket-making. 
They  produce  exceedingly  lithe  and  tough 
wands.  After  the  soil  has  been  got  into 
good  tilth,  planting  the  sets  or  cuttings 
should  take  place.  These  should  be  from 
12  inches  to  15  inches  long  and  formed 
of  well-ripened  rods  of  one  year's  growth, 
the  cleanest  and  straightest  portions  only 
being  used.  In  planting  the  cuttings 
great  caution  should  be  exercised  to 
prevent  the  bark  becoming  loosened  or 
removed  from  the  wood.  The  rows  of  cut- 
tings may  be  50  inches  from  each  other,  and 
individually  about  15  inches  apart.  Much 
depends  upon  the  kind  of  Willow  and  the 
quality  of  soil.  The  cuttings  may  be  inserted 
about  9  inches  into  the  ground,  leaving  about 
3  inches  exposed  for  the  future  stool. 

Cutting  may  begin  after  the  second  or 
third  year,  and  should  take  place  when  the 
crop  is  dormant,  or  not  later  than  the  middle 
of  February.  The  following  short  rules 
might  be  observed  in  Willow  culture  for 
basket-making  : 

1.  Willows  will  not  succeed  well  in  peaty, 
sandy,  or  water-logged  soil,  rich,  well-drained 
loam  that  can  be  flooded  at  will  being  mest 
suitable. 

2.  Prepare  the  ground  by  trenching  or 
ploughing,  and  thoroughly  cleanse  it  from 
weeds. 

3.  Plant  only  the  best  kinds,  avoiding  a 
mixed  crop. 


4  Insert  the  cuttings  from  November  to 
March,  avoiding  such  as  are  bark-chafed,  and 
make  the  soil  firm. 

5.  Keep  the  beds  clean  and  free  from 
weeds. 

6.  Cut  the  crop  close  to  the  ground  with  a 
sharp  knife,  as  pollard  Willows  soon  decay 
and  harbour  injurious  insects. 

7.  The  cost  of  forming  Osier-beds  varies 
from  £15  to  £20  per  acre.  The  crop  matures 
in  about  four  years,  and  yields  on  an  average 
£15  per  acre.  A.  D.  Webster. 


NOTES  FROM  GUNNERS- 
BURY  HOUSE  GARDENS. 

It  matters  little  at  what  season  of  the  year 
one  visits  Gunnersbury,  there  is  sure  to  be 
something  to  admire.  The  most  conspicuous 
object  at  the  time  of  writing  in  the  way  of 
hardy  trees  in  the  pleasure  ground  is  a 
magnificent  specimen  of  the  Yulan  tree 
(Magnolia  conspicua).  It  stands  at  one  end 
of  the  terrace  near  the  house,  is  about  30  feet 
high,  and  nearly  the  same  in  width.  The 
tree  is  simply  clothed  with  flower-buds  (some 
of  them,  I  am  afraid,  damaged  by  frost),  but 
there  will  be  plenty  left  to  provide  such  a 
show  of  lovely  white  blossoms  as  is  seldom 
seen  in  any  garden.  Why  is  it  this  glorious 
tree  is  not  more  planted  ? 

The  Japanese  garden  at  Gunnersbury  is 
now  far-famed  as  one  of  the  best  formed,  and 
planted  with  the  richest  possible  collection 
of  plants,  both  native,  sub-tropical,  and 
acclimatised.  With  such  an  interesting  and 
matured  garden, one  would  naturally  associate 
the  sense  of  permanency,  and  that  improve- 
ment in  this  direction  could  go  no  further. 
Evidently  Mr.  Leopold  de  Rothschild  does 
not  think  so,  for  I  found  the  other  day  that 
the  end  of  the  garden  nearest  the  lake  had 
been  moved  bodily,  and,  as  it  were,  dovetailed 
on  to  the  lower  end  of  the  garden,  in  a  posi- 
tion which  before  was  occupied  by  ordinary 
shrubs.  An  ideal  position  it  is,  too,  for  the 
extension.  On  one  side  it  is  bounded  by  the 
high  partly  broken  down  wall  of  an  old  ruin 
clothed  with  Ivy,  on  another  by  a  high  bank 
planted  recently  with  trees  for  protection 
and  shelter,  and  on  the  third  side  by  the  wall 
garden  built  and  planted  so  successfully  some 
few  years  ago.  New  features  of  interest  and 
beauty  have  been  added  to  the  extension  of 
this  garden,  and,  with  some  rearrangement  of 
the  older  portion,  it  will  issue  forth,  when  the 
planting  is  completed,  to  all  intents  and 
purposes  a  new  garden. 

It  will  naturally  be  asked  what  has  been 
done  with  that  portion  of  the  Japanese  garden 
nearest  the  lake  from  which  the  Japanese 
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plants  have  been  removed.  Here  again  the 
creative  genius  of  Mr.  Rothschild  and  his  able 
gardener,  Mr.  J.  Hudson,  have  evolved  a 
novel  and  unique  scheme  in  the  shape  of  a 
Heather  garden.  It  is  formed,  as  it  were,  of 
natural  mounds  in  miniature  form — of  such 
mounds,  for  instance,  as  one  would  look  for 
on  a  breezy  rough-and-tumble  moorland  — 
and  is  intersected  by  roughly  flagged  stone 
paths,  so  disposed  as  to  be  convenient  for 
walking  upon  but  quite  unobtrusive.  These 
mounds  are  now  planted  with  autumn- 
flowering  Heather  in  variety,  in  bold  masses 
of  one  sort,  in  association  with  alpine 
Rhododendrons  and  other  peat-loving  plants. 
The  new  grey  and  brown  warm  colouring 
of  this  combination  of  Heather  when  in 
bloom  in  late  summer  and  autumn  will 
form  an  appropriate  and  delightful  intro- 
duction to  the  Japanese  garden  from  this 
part  of  the  grounds.  Not  the  least  surprising 
part  of  these  improvements  in  the  grounds  of 
this  garden  is  the  wonderful  rapidity  with 
which  the  changes  are  brought  about,  and  the 
successful  way  in  which  the  trees  and  plants 
are  moved  and  replanted  without  any 
apparent  ill  effects  in  every  department  of 
the  garden. 

Preparations  are  well  in  hand  for  planting 
the  blue  Water  Lily  (Nymphaja  gigantea), 
which  are  occasionally  exhibited  from 
Gunnersbury  at  the  London  and  otlier  shows. 
The  way  these  are  grown  in  this  garden  is 
simple  and  inexpensive.  A  low  pit  is  formed 
vsdth  a  glass  span  roof,  in  the  same  way  as  one 
would  build  for  growing  bedding  plants  or 
forced  salads  in  the  winter.  Instead  of  a  bed 
inside  a  cemented  brick  tank  is  formed  about 
15  inches  deep;  on  the  bottom  of  this  tank 
spaces  18  inches  square  inside  measure  for 
soil  are  formed  by  laying  loose  bricks  one  on 
the  top  of  another  two  or  three  deep,  the 
plants  planted,  the  water  let  in,  and  the 
work  is  completed.  The  labour  afterwards 
entailed  in  their  growth  is  very  little,  indeed, 
compared  to  the  rich  return  the  plants  give 
in  the  unrivalled  beauty  and  fragrance  of 
many  of  their  flowers.  There  is  a  variety 
named  Danbenyana,  which  used  to  be  grown 
extensively  at  Chatsworth.  It  is  the  most 
deliciously  scented  of  all  the  Water  Lilies, 
and  very  floriferous,  and  the  colour  is  light 
lavender.  The  tank  could  be  heated  by 
having  a  flow  and  return  pipe  introduced 
into  it  connected  with  an  adjacent  boiler,  or 
water  could  be  drawn  from  the  nearest  hot- 
water  pipes,  and  the  heat  regulated  in  this 
way.  The  temperature  of  the  water  should 
range  from  60°  to  65°  Fahr. 

I  should  like  to  say  something  about  the 
splendid  collection  of  fruit  trees  in  pots,  and 
the  new  range  of  Orchid  houses  recently 
built  and  their  contents,  as  well  as  about 
many  other  seasonable  features  of  interest  in 
this  most  interesting  garden,  but  space,  I 
know,  at  present  forbids. 

OwBN  Thomas. 


FORTHCOMING    EVENTS. 

May  9. — Royal  Caledonian  Show,  Edinburgh 
(two  days). 

May  15  —Royal  Horticultural  Society's  Exhi- 
bition and  Meetiog. 

May  23  —York  Floriete'  Show. 

Miy29  — Royal  Horticultural  Society's  Show  in 
the  Temple  Gardens  (three  days). 

May  31. — Bith  and  Western  Counties'  Show 
(five  days). 

June  6. — Royal  Horticultural  Society's  Colonial 
Fruit  Show. 


PRIZES     FOR     GARDENERS. 

MAY. 

VIOLAS    (TUFTED    PANSIES). 

A  First  Prize  of  FOUR  GUINEAS, 

A   Second  Prize   of   TWO    GUINEAS, 

A  Third  Prize  of  ONE  GUINEA, 

And  a  Fourth  Prize  of  HALF-A-GULNEA 

are  offered  for   the   best   essap    upon  "  Hoiv 
to  Grow  Violas." 

A  simple,  straightforward  statement  is  required, 
dealing  with  the  propagation  and  general  oultiva- 
o£  the  Tufted  Pansy  or  Viola.  Give  the  names 
of  twelve  varieties  recommended  especially  for 
free  flowering,  describing  the  colour  of  each. 

The  essay  (limited  to  1,500  words)  must  be 
written  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only,  and  be 
enclosed  in  an  envelope  marked  "Competition," 
addressed  to  "The  Editor  of  The  Gabden.  20 
Tavistock  Street,  Covent  Garden,  London,  W.C." 
The  answers  must  reach  this  cflBoe  not  later  than 
May  31.  Both  amateur  and  professional  gar- 
deners may  compete,  but  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
those  who  contribute  regularly  to  the  pages  of 
The  Garden  will  not  do  so.  The  name  and 
address  of  the  competitor  must  be  written  upon 
the  MS.,  and  not  upon  a  separate  piece  of  paper. 
The  Editor  cannot  undertake  to  return  the  MSS 
of  unsuccessful  competitors. 

NOTES   OF    THE   WEEK. 


York   Dahlia  Show.— The  committee 

of  the  Ancient  Society  of  York  Florists  have 
decided  to  extend  this  show.  It  will  be  held  in 
the  Bxhibition,  and  open  for  two  dajs  ;  the  dates 
are  September  13  and  14. 

National  Carnation  and  Picotee 

Society.— The  report  for  1905  states  that  "  At 
the  annual  general  meeting,  by  an  overwhelming 
majority,  it  was  decided  that  the  old  system  of 
giving  preference  to  dressed  flowers  should  be 
discontinued,  and  that  flowers  exhibited  in  their 
natural  state  should  receive  due  recogoition  and 
encouragement.  The  committee,  with  a  view  of 
carrying  out  this  strongly-expressed  wish,  after 
due  deliberation,  appointed  a  subcommittee  to 
draw  up  a  new  schedule."  We  are  glad  to  see 
that  in  each  of  the  divisions  of  the  1906  schedule 
there  are  almost  or  quite  as  many  classes  for 
"  undressed  "  as  for  "dressed"  blooms,  and  we 
have  no  doubt  that  the  next  exhibition,  which  will 
he  held  on  Tuesday,  July  24,  in  the  Horticultural 
Hall,  will  gain  in  attraction,  and  be  more 
appreciated  by  visitors  than  formerly.  The  hon. 
secretary  of  the  society  is  Mr.  T.  E.  Henwood, 
16,  Hamilton  Road,  Reading,  who  will  be  glad  to 
communicate  with  anyone  interested  in  Carna- 
tions and  Picotees. 

The    Aberdeen     lectures    to 
amateur  gapdeneps.— On  a  recent 

evening  the  series  of  lectures  given  by  Dr.  J.  H. 
Wilson,  St.  Andrews,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Aberdeen  and  North  of  Scotland  College  of 
Agriculture,  to  amateur  gardeners,  was  con- 
cluded, when  Dr.  Wilson  addressed  a  large 
audience  in  the  Botany  Classroom,  Marischal 
College.  Councillor  Todd,  a  governor  of  the 
college,  presided.  In  introducing  the  proceed- 
ings, the  chairman  said  that  he  desired  to  elicit 
at  the  close  of  the  lecture  from  those  who  had 
attended  the  course  an  opinion  as  to  whether 
this  course  or  a  similar  one  should  be  continued 
next  winter.  Dr.  Wilson  then  procepded  with 
his  lecture,  and  at  the  close  Mr.  C  E  France, 
on  behalf  of  those  who  had  attended  the  lectures, 
spoke  highly  of  them,  and  of  the  manner  in 
which  they  had  been  delivered,  and  expressed  the 
hope  that  this  course  would  be  only  the  beginning 


of  others.  Dr.  WiUon  and  the  chairman  after- 
wards expressed  their  appreciation  of  the  remarks 
of  Mr.  France,  the  chairman  mentioning  that  the 
average  attendance  at  the  lectures  had  been 
about  120. 

Clematis  montana  rubens  is  very 

pretty  indeed  here,  and  with  larger  and  more 
numerous  flowers  in  a  head  than  the  montana 
type.  It  is  difficult  to  describe  its  colouring. 
Apple  blossom  would  be  nearest  if  the  buds  were 
not  so  brown— anyhow  it  is  charming. — E.  H. 
WooDALL,  Nice. 

Nicotiana  Sandepae.- Readers  of  The 

Gardkn  last  j ear  doubtless  noticed  the  opinions 
expressed  by  some  correspondents  as  to  this  new 
and  beautiful  hardy  rose-colnured  Tobacco  not 
djing  well  outdoors.  At  Kew  recently  one  noted 
it  as  flowerina  splendidly  planted  out  in  one  of 
ihe  houses. — yco. 

Notes  from  Baden-Baden.— Not- 
withstanding the  coldness  of  the  weather,  blue 
Primulas  and  Aubiietiae  are  unusually  showy. 
Among  the  former  there  are  all  shades  of  ultra- 
marine, and  of  the  Polyanthus  strain  some 
bunches  thow  as  many  aa  thirty-six  flowers.  As 
to  Aubrietias,  I  have  succeeded  in  producing 
pure  tones  of  white,  lavender,  rose,  rosy  lilac, 
violet,  and  red  lake.  Clumps  of  Pulsatilla 
cernua  and  regeliana  are  covered  with  their 
quaint  chocolate-coloured  blooms.  I  need  scarcely 
mention  Mr.  James  Allen's  raisings  of  Anemone 
nemorosa  vars.  Vestal  is  white,  very  free- 
flowering,  while  purpurea  has  larger  flowers  of 
lilac-rose,  and  AUeni,  which  is  the  largest- 
flowered,  is  snow  white,  with  a  flush  of  purple. 
Anemone  nikkoensisfrom  Japan  looks  promising  ; 
it  has  handsome  leaves  of  a  sturdy  shape  and 
brightest  green,  and  its  flowers  are  snow  white. 
A  new  Tulipa  has  turned  up  from  the  Afghan 
frontier  ;  it  is  remarkable  for  its  small  size.  It 
is  about  2  inches  high.  The  flowers  when  fully 
open  are  only  1 J  inches  across,  outside  red,  inside 
soft  white,  with  markings  and  blotches  of  violet, 
also  violet  stamens  and  anthers.  It  is  a  very 
handsome  and  striking  species. — Max  Lbightlin, 
Baden-Baden, 

The  Selbopne  Society.— Dr.  Dudley 
Buxton,  D  Sc,  has  been  elected  chairman  of  the 
council  of  the  Selborne  Society  for  the  ensuing 
year,  during  which  the  society  will  attain  its 
majority,  having  been  founded  in  1885.  On  the 
25th  inst.,  by  the  kindness  of  the  Civil  Service 
Commission  and  His  Majesty's  Office  of  Works, 
the  annual  soiree  will  be  held  in  the  offices  of  the 
former  in  Burlington  Gardens,  in  the  buildings 
which  were  formerly  those  of  the  London  Uni- 
versity. The  president  (Lord  Avebury)  will 
preside  and  deliver  an  address,  while  there  will 
be  an  important  exhibition  of  microscopes  and 
natural  history  specimens.  Members  may  obtain 
their  tickets  from  the  local  secretaries,  or,  in  the 
case  of  those  who  are  not  attached  to  branches, 
from  the  hon.  general  secretary,  Mr.  Wilfred 
Mark  Webb,  at  20,  Hanover  Square.  Visitors 
wishing  to  be  present  can  only  obtain  tickets 
through  members. 

The    indestructibility    of   life.  — 

Preaching  at  St.  Mu^hael's  Church,  Folkestone, 
recently,  the  Rev.  E.  Husband  said  he  had  a 
remarkable  illustration  of  the  indestructibility  of 
life.  A  gentleman  resident  in  Folkestone  was 
given,  many  years  ago,  two  Beans  which  had  been 
taken  from  the  coffins  of  one  or  two  ancient 
Eivptians.  The  seeds  were  probably  2,000  to 
3.000  years  old ;  they  certainly  had  been  in 
existence  before  the  coming  of  Christ.  Some  few 
weeks  ago  it  occurred  to  his  friend  to  sow  these 
seeds.  It  seemed  too  wonderful  for  words,  but 
the  result  was  the  plant  sprang  up  after  the  lapse 
of  ages.  He  had  been  allowed  to  place  it  over 
the  altar  at  the  services  that  day,  and  what  a 
sermon  it  preached  of  the  indestructibility  of  life. 
— T.  [We  quite  thought  we  had  heard  the  last  of 
this  myth.  It  is  the  old  story  of  the  "  Mummy  " 
Wheat.— Ed.] 
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Destpuction  of  Chaplock:  In  Corn 

crops. — In  his  seventh  annual  report  on  the 
destruction  of  Charlock  in  Corn  crops,  Mr.  G.  F. 
Strawson,  71a,  Queen  Victoria  Street,  EC, 
says  :  "  After  carefully  watching  the  Charlock 
spraying  operations  for  the  past  seven  years,  we 
have  now  reached  a  period  when  those  who  have 
sprayed  well  and  regularly  are  able  to  notice  a 
great  diminution  in  the  noxious  weed,  and  have 
probably  gone  more  than  halfway  to  its  reduc- 
tion to  a  negligible  point.  From  personal  experi- 
ence I  know  Charlock  can  be  eradicated  from 
cultivated  land,  if  all  reseeding  is  prevented,  in 
a  few  years.  The  heavy  loss  occasioned  by 
growing  a  crop  of  this  weed  among  Corn  is  fully 
acknowledged,  and  is  proved  by  practice  to  be 
equal  to  from  eight  to  sixteen  bushels  per  acre. 
This  loss  can  be  avoided  and  a  profit  realised  by  a 
single  spraying  in  one  year ;  but  by  repeating 
the  operation  for  a  few  years  no  reseeding  of  the 
land  takes  place,  while  the  old  seed  in  the  land 
is  gradually  grown  out,  and  the  increased  annual 
value  of  the  land  becomes  permanent.  Charlock, 
like  the  Turnip,  is  a  cruciferous  plant,  and  such 
enemies  of  the  Turnip  as  club-root  and  Turnip 
fiea-beetle  are  nourished  and  perpetuated  by  the 
Charlock  during  the  intervals  of  the  Turnip  crop, 
so  that  the  destruction  of  this  noxious  weed  is 
all  the  more  desirable.  Young  Charlock  can  be 
destroyed  in  growing  Corn  crops  without  injury 
to  the  latter  by  spraying  with  50  gallons  of  3  per 
cent,  solution  of  copper  sulphate  (151b.  to 
50  gallons)  per  statute  acre,  and  older  Charlock 
with  a  stronger  solution." 

A  Wisbech  flowep  fapm.— The  flower 

farm  of  Messrs.  R.  H.  Bath,  Limited,  at  Wis- 
bech covers  about  1,000  acres,  a  large  portion 
being  devoted  to  the  culture  of  flowers,  particu- 
larly Narcissi  in  great  variety.  Many  favourite 
sorts  are  grown  in  large  quantities  for  market, 
and  all  the  newer  sorts  are  being  tried.  King's 
Norton  was  among  the  flnest ;  Glory  of  Leiden, 
Glory  of  Noordwijk,  Mme.  Plemp,  King  Alfred, 
Mme.  de  Graafif,  and  many  others  are  grown. 
Tulips  are  another  feature  ;  the  best  of  the  Dutch 
sorts  are  found  to  do  very  well,  and  for  forcing 
give  better  results  than  the  imported  bulbs. 
Yellow  Prince,  Princess  of  Austria,  La  Reine, 
Thomas  Moore,  Keizer's  Kroon,  and  other  lead- 
ing sorts  are  grown  in  large  quantities.  Large 
plantations  of  the  Darwin  varieties  are  looking 
most  promising.  Violets,  too,  are  largely  grown. 
Mrs.  D'Arcy  and  Souvenir  de  Jules  Josse  are 
among  the  best  of  the  new  doubles.  Violas  in 
the  most  distinct  shades  of  colour  are  also  exten- 
sively grown.  Empress  Pansies  are  coming  into 
flower,  and  show  a  remarkably  fine  strain. 
Carnations,  Pyrethrums,  Peonies,  Phloxes,  and 
m  ^'^y  other  plants  are  very  extensively  cultivated. 

Ppimposes   at   W^isley.— Among  the 

legacies  to  lovers  of  beautiful  flowers  left  by  the 
late  Mr.  G.  F.  Wilson  at  Wisley  none  j  ust  now 
are,  or  for  some  time  have  been,  more  delightful 
than  the  Primroses  which  dot  the  garden  in  all 
directions.  These  are  real  Primroses,  and  not 
Polyanthuses,  which  so  many  people  will  wrongly 
persist  in  calling  Primroses.  No  effort  is  spared 
to  keep  up  the  strain  to  its  full  beauty.  The 
finest  and  most  richly -coloured  flowers  are 
marked,  seed  saved,  and  that  sown  irregularly 
in  patches  here  and  there  as  if  naturally  distri- 
buted. Blues  are  still  there  in  plenty,  but  it  is 
all  the  same  noticeable  how  many  seedlings  have 
gone  back  to  rich  reds  and  crimsons,  the  colours 
from  which  no  doubt,  aided  by  the  iron  in  the 
Wisley  soil,  the  blue  tints  originally  came.  In 
one  spot  a  clump  of  dark  blues,  and  in  another  of 
light  or  Cambridge  blues,  had  been  planted  to 
give  the  two  shades  in  their  progeny.  When 
seen  on  the  18th  ult.,  bitterly  cold  as  the  north- 
easterly wind  then  was,  nothing  anywhere  in 
Primrose  time  could  be  more  beautiful.  How 
different  were  they  growing  thus  irregularly 
amidst  shrubs  or  on  banks,  or  as  it  were  naturally 
beneath  overhanging  trees,  compared  with  those 
planted  in  beds,  yet  giving  wealth  of  colour  and 


beauty  such  as  no  breadth  of  wild  Primroses 
could  compare  with  !  There  were  none  seen  at 
the  Auricula  Society's  exhibition  that  could 
approach  these  Wisley  flowers  in  brilliancy  and 
beauty.  Every  effort  has  been  made  to  secure 
the  perpetuation  of  the  clear  yellow  eye  well 
defined  within  the  ground  colour,  which  should 
mark  equally  Polyanthuses  and  Primroses.  This 
essential  feature  to  true  beauty  was  lacking  in 
every  case  in  the  flowers  shown  at  Westminster 
on  the  17th  ult.  Why  cannot  growers  of  these 
hardy  flowers  take  their  cue  in  selection  from  the 
alpine  Auriculas,  the  glory  of  which  is  their 
clear  golden  centres  ? — D. 

Value  of  Rhubapb  leaves.— I  may 

say  that  in  consequence  of  the  paragraph  in  Thb 
Garden  of  the  7th  inst.,  I  was  induced  to  have 
some  Rhubarb  leaves  cooked  as  Spinach,  I 
thought  the  flavour  very  pleasant,  but  after  an 
hour  I  regretted  very  much  having  eaten  any,  as  I 
was  very  sick,  and  was  ill  all  night.  Evidently 
the  leaves  had  not  agreed  with  me. — C.  A,  T. 


IRIS    BUCHARICA. 

One  of  the  new  plants  of  the  year  1902,  this 
handsome  specie^  was  awarded  a  first-class  cer- 


of  this  beautiful  class  of  plants.  The  pre- 
dominant colour  is  pure  white  in  the  upper 
portion  of  the  flower,  with  rich  golden  yellow 
falls  and  crest,  while  a  prominent  feature  is  the 
presence  of  deeper-coloured  veins  in  the  blade. 
This  plant  has  proved  to  be  quite  hardy  in  well- 
drained  soil.  Its  value  as  a  pot  plant  for  the 
alpine  house  may  be  gathered  from  the  illustra- 
tion, which  shows  a  plant  in  full  flower  at  the 
beginning  of  April.  The  bulbs  were  potted 
up  in  the  autumn  in  loamy  soil,  and  the 
pans  were  plunged  in  ashes  for  the  winter,  to 
be  removed  into  the  house  as  they  commenced 
growth. 

Suitable  companions  for  the  above,  and  which 
flower  at  the  same  time,  are  two  others  from  the 
same  region,  which  were  introduced  at  about  the 
same  time.  I.  warleyensis  is  a  charming  plant 
of  the  same  group,  closely  resembling  I.  orchi- 
oides  var.  eserulea,  with  flowers  varying  in  colour 
from  pale  to  deep  violet.  The  deeper  shade  is 
upon  the  blade  of  the  fall,  which  is  again  dis- 
tinctly margined  with  white.  I.  willmottiana  is 
midway  between  I.  orchioides  and  I.  caucasica, 
with  lavender  or  pale  purple  flowers,  blotched 
with  white,  and  also  having  deeper  purple  marks 
on  the  blade  of  the  fall.  All  are  quite  hardy,  and 
may  b^  grown  and  established  in  parts  of  the 
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tifioate'at  a  meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  on  April  8  of  that  year.  Since  then  it 
has  become'an  inmate  of  many  gardens,  and  has 
fully  justified  the  distinction  conferred  on  it, 
proving  to  be  a  plant  of  robust  habit  and  very 
free  flowering.  A  member  of  the  Juno  section  of 
the  genus  Iris,  it  is  closely  allied  to  the  well- 
known  and  beautiful  yellow-flowered  I.  orchi- 
oides, from  which  it  differs  in  having  almost 
sessile  flowers  of  a  lighter  colour.  It  was  intro- 
duced into  cultivation  by  Messrs.  Van  Tubergen 
of  Haarlem  from  Eastern  Bokhara,  where  it  is 
found  on  mountain  slopes  at  an  elevation  of 
5,000  feet  to  6,000  feet,  growing  on  the  edges  of 
mountain  streams.  Of  erect  habit,  with  stems 
about  18  inches  high,  clothed  with  shining  green, 
arching  leaves,  it  is  an  admirable  plant  for  a 
warm,  sheltered  border.  It  requires  an  abund- 
ance of  moisture  when  in  full  growth  and  deep 
loamy  soil,  with  which  should  be  well  mixed 
plenty  of  mortar  rubbish. 

The  flowers  are  freely  produced  in  the 
axils  of  the  leaves,  and  possess  a  combination 
of   colours  which  strongly  appeals  to  all  lovers 


rock  garden  or  select  border,  where  they  will 
increase  readily  and  produce  a  greater  number  of 
flowers  annually.  W.  Irving. 


DAFFODIL     NOTES. 

Daffodils    in    Flower    at    Mount    Cottage, 
Kirn,  N.B.,  April  10,  1906. 

IN  sending  you  the  Daffodil  flowers  this  week 
I  have  sent  some  "  repeats "  to  show  the 
durability  of  their  flowering  time.  Begin- 
ning with  N.  cyclamineus  I  have  sent  a 
flower  from  very  dry  ground,  and  one 
from  medium  moist  ground.  You  will 
notice  that  the  flower  is  larger  in  the  one  case 
than  in  the  other,  but  no  difference  in  the  general 
character.  All  amateurs  have  not  streams  near 
which  to  naturalise  this  bulb,  and  often  not  moist 
places.  They  need  not  deprive  themselves  of 
a  beautiful  object.  N.  minimus  is  naturalised  in 
grass.  My  custom  is  to  peel  off  the  turf,  plant 
the  bulbs,  and  relay  the  turf  over  them.  Ex- 
perience fhows  that  unlets  the  turf  is  veiy  thin, 
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in  the  case  of  these  very  small  Daffodils,  it  would 
be  best  to  remove  the  turf,  and  after  covering 
the  bulbs  with  loam  sow  upon  it  some  seeds 
of  a  dwarf  -  growing  grass.  In  the  case  of 
the  stronger-growing  Daffodils,  which  easily 
pierce  the  turf,  this  sowing  need  not  be  done, 
but  replace  the  turf  over  the  newly-planted 
bulbs. 

N.  King  of  Spain  is  a  very  fine  form  selected 
from  N.  Queen  of  Spain  ;  Santa  Maria  is  the 
richeat  orange  -  yellow  Daffodil  yet  found  in 
a  wild  state,  it  may  easily  be  naturalised  ;  N. 
Johnstoni  Mrs.  George  Cammell,  I  am  very 
glad  to  find,  is  reintroduced,  as  it  is  a  beauti- 
ful form  in  all  respects.  N.  princeps  is  a 
single  form  of  N.  Telamonius  plenus  ;  Bicolor 
of  Tuscany  is  also  a  form  of  N.  Telamonius 
plenus.  In  a  large  breadth  of  N.  Telamonius 
plenus  variation  will  be  found,  and  naturally  in 
the  single  form  we  have  not  yet  found  a 
pure  yellow  variety  of  this  Italian  plant.  An 
Italian  bulb  grower  sent  out  N.  King  Umberto  and 
Queen  Margherita,  the  one  was  N.  princeps,  and 
the  other  a  variation  with  more  yellow  and  a  stripe 
down  the  centre  of  each  petal  and  a  superior 
flower.  Others  are  N.  Frilled  Beauty,  N.  Countess 
nf  Annesley,  N.  Countess  of  Desmond,  N.  seoticus, 
N.  Ida,  N.  Colleen  Bawn  (naturalised),  N.  tor- 
tuosua  (naturalised).  For  the  proposed  annual 
you  will  find  on  each  label  information  that 
may  be  useful,  and  for  this  reason  I  send  you 
a^ain  N.  variiformis,  N.  pallidus  praecox,  and 
Tenby. 

[Mr.  Barr's  note  should  be  of  much  interest  to 
Daffodil  growers.  N.  pallidus  has  been  sent 
from  Mount  Cottage,  Kim,  N.B  ,  for  the  third 
time  since  February  10,  the  Tenby  Daffodil  is 
sent  for  the  second  time,  and  the  same  with 
variiformis,  which  has  been  in  flower  since 
March  1.  Mr.  Barr's  comments  on  the  various 
flowers  sent  are  most  instructive.  Of  King  of 
Spain  it  is  mentioned  :  "  This  comes  earlier  than 
the  Queen  of  Spain ;  in  a  wild  state  the  two 
grow  together.  Tortuosus,  not  known  in  Par- 
kinson's time,  but  known  early  in  the  nineteenth 
century."] 

Thb  Cyclamen   Daffodil   (Narcissus 
cyclaminbus). 

Omb  is  glad  to  see  such  an  excellent  illustration 
of  the  quaint  little  Narcissus  cyclamineus  in  The 
Gaeden  of  March  10,  but  it  is  to  be  regretted 
that  your  correspondent  "  Narcissus"  finds  that 
it  does  not  increase  but  dwindles  away  in  the 
moist,  peaty  bed  in  which  it  is  cultivated.  I  made 
unsuccessful  attempts  to  cultivate  it  before  I 
succeeded,  but  eventually  it  became  established 
in  sandy  peat  at  the  base  of  a  rock  garden, 
where  it  received  all  the  drainage  from  the  upper 
part.  Here  it  increased  slowly,  but  still  did 
not  dwindle  away  as  it  had  done  in  other  posi- 
tions. Last  year  it  had  to  be  removed  with  my 
other  plants  shortly  after  it  had  fiowered,  and  it 
was  lifted  as  carefully  as  possible  with  soil 
attached,  the  ball  wrapped  round,  and  the 
whole  planted  in  a  border  in  my  new  garden 
here,  as  the  place  I  intended  to  grow  it  in  was 
not  ready  for  it.  It  is  at  present  in  flower,  and 
looks  none  the  worse  for  its  removal,  although 
I  have  not  removed  it  again  to  its  permanent 
position,  where  it  would  look  better  than  in  this 
border,  which  is  of  moderately  heavy  loam.  I 
have  an  impression  that  a  rather  stronger  soil  than 
peat  is  likely  to  suit  it  better.  As  "  Narcissus  " 
may  know,  it  grows  wild  by  the  banks  of 
streams. 

Sunnymead,  Dumfries.  S.  Arnott. 

Narcissus  at  Kew. 

During  recent  days  the  Daffodils  have  been  one 
of  the  chief  features  in  the  Royal  Gardens,  Kew. 
Naturalised  in  the  woods  and  among  the  grass  in 
more  open  positions,  whether  growing  in  small 
groups  or  in  broad  stretches,  they  are  equally 
beauiiful,  and  certainly  more  pleasing  than  when 
in  formal  beds.     Qn  the  left  of  the  Kew  Green 


entrance,  Emperor,  Empress,  Sir  Watkin,  Auto- 
crat, and  many  other  varieties  form  a  perfect 
sheet  of  colour,  while  here  and  there  Poeticus 
ornatus  is  just  making  its  appearance.  A  little 
further  on  is  a  bed  of  the  giant  trumpet  variety 
Glory  of  Leiden.  The  flowers  are  very  erect,  a 
valuable  quality  lacking  in  many  Daffodils. 
Another  bed  cloee  by  of  Victoria,  although  past 
its  best,  is  worthy  of  notice,  being  one  of  the 
earliest  bicolors  to  flower.  The  Duchess  border 
is  devoted  to  a  collection  of  between  fifty  and 
sixty  varieties,  in  varying-sized  clumps  of  from 
two  or  three  bulbs  to  several  hundreds.  A 
number  of  the  trumpet  section  are  very  fine. 
Golden  Bell  is  conspicuous  because  of  its  twisted 
perianth ;  Duke  of  Bedford,  a  large  bicolor 
resembling  a  big  Horsfieldii  ;  Weardale  Perfec- 
tion, although  one  of  the  largest  -  flowered 
trumpets,  is  not  at  all  coarse,  and  gives  promise 
of  becoming  one  of  the  most  popular  varieties ; 
Mrs.  Walter  Ware,  a  strong  grower  with  a 
prettily-frilled  golden  trumpet  ;  and  Mrs.  Camm 
has  flowers  of  a  pale  colour,  and  its  habit  is  very 
sturdy. 

Among  the  inoomparabilis  section  Gloria 
Mundi  is  noteworthy  ;  the  perianth  is  a  rich 
yellow,  cup  well  expanded,  heavily  stained  with 
orange-scarlet.  The  Leedsii  forms  are  repre- 
sented by  Duchess  of  Westminster,  Ariadne  (a 
beautiful  white  flower  with  a  prettily-frilled  cup), 
Mrs.  Lingtry,  Duchess  of  Brabant,  &q.  Several 
of  the  Barrii  section  are  very  beautiful,  notably 
Albatross,  Orph^e,  Sensation,  and  Seagull.  In- 
cognita is  the  only  representative  of  the  new 
class  of  hybrids  known  as  Engleheartii.  The 
flower  is  erect,  perianth  white,  crown  yellow, 
stained  pale  orange-scarlet. 

Two  small  round  beds  of  the  beautiful  white 
trumpet  Mme.  de  Graaff  near  No.  4  greenhouse 
are  worthy  of  note.  The  beds  bordering  the 
Broad  Walk  are  this  year  devoted  to  some  of  the 
better-known  varieties,  such  as  Minnie  Hume, 
Frank  Miles,  Autocrat,  Sir  Watkin,  conspicuus, 
John  Bull,  Emperor,  Empress,  and  Beauty. 

The  woods  in  the  arboretum  look  very  beauti- 
ful. So  naturally  are  they  planted  that,  did  one 
not  know  otherwise,  one  might  be  led  to  believe 
the  Daffodils  to  be  British  wild  flowers  and  not 
garden  varieties.  The  flowers  of  Emperor  and 
Empress  in  the  Queen's  Cottage  grounds  are 
scarcely  recognisable  as  these  varieties,  so  large 
and  vigorous  have  they  become. 

Unfortunately,  in  the  more  exposed  positions 
many  of  the  varieties  are  fading  very  quickly, 
due,  no  doubt,  to  the  fluctuations  of  temperature. 
On  Sunday  and  Monday  mornings  (April  15  and 
16)  7"  or  8*  of  frost  were  recorded.  In  the 
middle  of  the  day  on  at  least  two  occasions  about 
the  same  date  the  thermometer  in  a  screen  regis- 
tered 72°  Fahr.  Daffodil  and  Bluebell  are  the 
most  pleasant  seasons  of  the  year  in  the  Royal 
Gardens.  The  air  seems  filled  with  scent  and 
colour  from  the  waving  blooms.  A.  0. 


Fifty  Favouritb  Daffodils. 

At  the  exhibition  of  the  Midland  Daffodil  Society 
held  in  April,  1905,  the  Rev.  J.  Jacob  set  up  a 
group  of  about  fifty  ordinary  varieties  of  Daffodils 
under  numbers  instead  of  names,  gathered  from 
the  open  ground,  and  all  specially  picked  blooms, 
with  the  idea  of  finding  out  the  most  popular 
sorts.  Any  visitor  could  write  on  a  card  the 
twelve  he  liked  best.  About  250  voted,  and  the 
following  are  the  first  thirty  placed  in  order  of 
merit,  Mme.  de  Graaff  heading  the  list  with  157 
votes.  Queen  Bess,  with  six  votes,  was  the  last 
of  the  fifty.  Mme.  de  Graaff,  Gloria  Mundi, 
Crown  Prince,  Emperor,  C.  J.  Backhouse, 
Katherine  Spurrell,  Barrii  conspicuus.  Glory  of 
Leiden,  Ornatus,  Duchess  of  Westminster,  Flora 
Wilson,  Sensation,  Sir  Watkin,  M.  J.  Berkeley, 
Falstaff,  Golden  Spur,  Horffieldii,  Lulworth, 
Beauty,  Autocrat,  Princess  Mary,  Campernelle 
Jonquils,  inoomparabilis  plenus,  j.  B.  M.  Camm, 
Stella,  Grand  Duchess,  Mme.  Plemp,  Titan, 
Mrs.  Langtry,  and  Palmerston, 
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GIANT  PEAE    TEEES. 

IN  Herefordshire,  Worcestershire,  and  some 
adjoining  counties,  the  Pear  may  be  seen 
in  perfection  as  regards  the  attainment 
of  its  fullest  dimensions.  Specimens  50  feet 
to  60  feet  in  height  are  frequently  seen, 
and  I  am  familiar  with  old  orchards  where 
the  trees  would  average  from  60  feot  to  70  feet, 
and  having  been  planted  somewhat  closely,  they 
have  assumed  quite  a  columnar  habit  of  growth. 
At  a  distance  they  are  often  mistaken  for  Elms, 
and  it  has  been  difficult  to  convince  some,  who  are 
only  acquainted  with  the  Pear  as  seen  in  Southern 
gardens,  that  such  gigantic  specimens  can  really 
be  forms  of  the  common  Pear.  In  some  cases  the 
trees  are  found  growing  in  hedgerows,  both  Perry 
varieties  and  wild  seedlings  ;  but  this  is  not  so 
often  the  rule  as  might  be  with  advantage.  The 
natural  habit  of  the  Pear  especially  fits  it  for 
growing  in  hedgerows  ;  it  is  less  spreading  than 
many  other  trees  commonly  seen  in  such  positions, 
consequently  the  land  is  not  so  much  overhung 
by  the  branches.  The  root  growth  corresponds 
also,  in  some  degree,  with  the  stem  habit,  for  all 
the  main  roots  descend  in  a  perpendicular  manner 
wherever  the  soil  is  favourable  and  deep  enough. 
Fine  specimens  cannot  be  grown  on  shallow  soils, 
or  those  with  a  hard  "pan"  just  beneath  the 
surface. 

Seeing  that  the  wood  is  exceptionally  hard  and 
heavy,  and  when  stained  is  a  good  substitute 
for  ebony,  it  is  surprising  that  more  trees  have 
not  been  planted  in  hedges  with  a  view  to  utilising 
both  timber  and  fruit.  A  variety  of  Pyrus 
communis,  named  Jaspida,  is  said  to  possess 
yellow-striped  wood  or  bark,  but  I  have  never 
seen  a  large  specimen  tree,  though  it  is  included 
in  the  collection  at  the  Royal  Gardens,  Kew,  and 
in  other  botanic  gardens.  It  was  referred  to  by 
Loudon  as  "  Bon  Chretien  a  Bois  Jasp^  of  Le  Bon 
Jardinier  1836,"  but  whether  it  is  a  form  derived 
from  a  cultivated  Pear,  or  from  a  wild  stock, 
seems  uncertain.  Some  remarkable  evidence  was 
given  before  the  Board  of  Agriculture  Committee 
on  the  Fruit  Industry  in  reference  to  the  produc- 
tive powers  of  Pear  trees.  It  was  stated  that 
some  trees  had  borne  1 J  tons  of  fruits  each,  or  with 
fifty  trees  to  the  acre,  when  in  their  prime,  75  tons 
of  fruit  had  been  obtained.  These  were  some  of 
the  giant  trees  here  noted,  and  obviously  only  in 
seasons  of  exceptional  abundance  would  such 
enormous  crops  be  secured.         Lewis  Castle. 


COTTAGE    ORCHARDS. 

It  is  well  Mr.  Thomas  should  ask  what  is  the 
use  of  instructing  school  children  in  gardening 
unless  they  are  to  have  the  opportunity  to 
apply  practically  their  knowledge  thus  gained 
later  in  life.  Certainly  such  opportunities  will 
have  to  be  found,  indeed  there  are  vast  areas  of 
land  at  home,  only  waiting  for  the  gardener  to 
apply  to  them  his  practical  knowledge  and  skill, 
to  make  them  productive  and  profitable.  No 
one  need  fear  the  lack  of  markets  for  such  produce, 
whether  of  fruit  or  vegetables,  in  this  thickly- 
populated  country.  The  chief  diflBcuIty  now  is 
getting  the  produce  of  the  land  to  the  consumer 
in  the  most  expeditious  and  cheap  way.  That 
can  only  be  done  by  co-operation  on  the  part  of 
grower  and  consumer.  That  we  are  now  in  our 
schools  actively  engaged  in  creating  literally  a 
legion  of  young  gardeners  is  certain.  Not 
professional  ones  in  the  sense  that  private 
gardeners  are,  but  expert  cottage  and  amateur 
gardeners  and  allotment  workers.  In  Surrey 
this  year  there  will  be  fully  1,000  sturdy  boys 
being  taught  the  gardening  art  so  far  as  it  is 
possible  to  do  so  in  small  plots,  but  still  under 
good  tuition.  The  boys  are  thus  being  taught 
labour  discipline,  the  nature  of  seeds  and  plants, 
the  uses  of  manure  and  tools,  also  how  to  work 
soil  properly,  and  to  sow  seeds,  thin  seedlings,  to 
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hoe  crops,  and  generally  do  good  sound  practical 
work.  There  is  in  the  schools  a  dislike  to  mere 
book  teaching,  and  a  greater  desire  to  provide 
instruction  in  useful  labour.  Boys  delight  in  the 
open-air  work,  as  also  do  the  teachers.  It  is  true 
little  yet  can  be  done  in  giving  instruction  in 
fruit  culture,  but  at  some  schools  permanent 
fruit  stations  are  being  planted.  Still  the  man 
who  can  grow  vegetables  well  soon  learns  also  how 
to  grow  hardy  fruit.  A.  D. 


THE    ROSE    GARDEN. 


PRUNING  NEGLECTED  ROSES. 

IT  often  happens  that  in  taking  over  a  new 
garden  one  is  confronted  with  a  number 
of  neglected  Rose  trees  or  bushes.  While 
it  is  difficult  to  advise  what  to  do  without 
seeing  the  special  plants,  a  few  general 
rules  should  be  observed.  Frequently  the 
best  plan  to  adopt  to  enable  neglected  Roses  to 
recover  is  to  transplant  them  into  soil  that  has 
been  well  trenched.  But  as  the  autumn  is  the 
time  to  do  such  work,  we  must  dismiss  this  from 
our  present  article. 

There  are  practically  four  divisions  into  which 
neglected  Roses  can  be  divided,  namely :  {a) 
dwarfs  or  bushes  ;  (b)  pillar  Rosea  ;  (c)  standard 
Roses  ;  and  {d)  ramblers  and  climbers. 

Taking  the  bushes  first,  I  would  advise  that 
all  shoots  or  growths  more  than  one  year  old  be 
cut  quite  down  to  the  ground.  The  remaining 
growths  would  probably  be  one  or  two  that  are 
soft  and  pithy,  and,  perhaps,  one  that  is  well 
ripened  and  that  was  produced  early  last  season. 
Gut  down  the  pithy  shoots,  i.e.,  those  having 
more  pith  than  solid  wood,  and  leave  the  hard 
growth  or  growths  from  6  inches  to  9  inches 
long.  The  plants,  if  healthy,  will  throw  up 
quite  a  number  of  new  shoots,  which  should  be 
well  thinned,  preserving  only  three  or  four  of 
the  best  which  are  allowed  to  grow  unchecked 
until  autumn. 

In  the  case  of  Tea,  Monthly,  and  Polyantha  or 
Fairy  Roses,  these  maj;  be  cut  down  to  the 
ground,  and  would  be  all  the  better  for  it. 
If  the  growths  are  very  forward,  care  must  be 
taken  that  they  do  not  "bleed,"  i.e.,  lose  their 
sap  too  much.  To  check  this  a  little  knotting 
used  by  painters,  if  brushed  on  the  cut  ends,  will 
stop  the  bleeding. 

As  regards  pillar  Roses,  one  must  not  be  quite 
so  drastic  in  their  treatment.  Cut  down  one  or 
two  of  the  oldest  growths,  and  the  others  leave 
full  length.  All  laterals  should  be  cut  in 
rather  hard,  say  to  1  inch  or  2  inches.  These 
pillar  Roses  should  have  every  encouragement  in 
cultivation,  such  as  forking  up  around  them,  then 
giving  some  manure  on  the  surface,  and  during 
May  and  June  copious  doses  of  liquid  manure 
about  once  in  ten  or  twelve  days. 

Standard  Roses  repay  best  for  transplanting. 
If  they  have  made  a  puny,  weak  growth  no 
pruning  will  help  them,  but  where  growths  are 
strong  then  cut  the  oldest  back  hard.  Where 
the  trees  have  made  large  heads  but  have  not 
flowered,  do  not  prune  much,  but  tie  over  the 
long  shoots  in  the  form  of  an  umbrella.  A 
number  of  flower-buds  should  appear  all  over  the 
growths  if  the  latter  are  not  old.  Should  they 
be  more  than  one  year  old,  cut  some  back  hard 
and  the  others  tie  over. 

Climbing  and  Rambler  Rosea  merely  require 
freeing  of  their  oldest  wood,  some  of  which 
appears  weak  and  lifeless.  The  long  and  strong 
shoots  of  last  year  retain  almost  their  full  length. 
With  such  Roses  it  is  the  best  plan,  instead  of 
depriving  them  of  too  much  growth  at  this  time 
of  year,  to  open  out  the  growths  so  that  abund- 
ance of  air  and  light  may  circulate  freely  among 
them.  Rather  than  have  a  crowded  plant, 
whether  it  be  on  a  wall  or  arch,  some  wood 
should  be  removed  entirely,  and  this  should 
always  consist  of  that  old  or  worn-out. 


ROSB  AGLAIA   IN   THl  GARDEN   OF   MMB.  JAY,  VILLA   ADELB,  BADEN-BADBN. 


Doses  of  liquid  manure  efiect  remarkable 
results  in  these  fast-growing  Roses,  and  those 
especially  that  are  upon  hot  walls  need  attention 
every  three  or  four  days.  P. 

ROSE  AGLAIA. 
The  illustration  from  Mme.  Jay  shows  the  Rose 
Aglaia  in  her  garden  at  Baden-Baden.  We  wish 
it  would  always  behave  itself  in  the  same  way 
here,  but  our  experience  is  that  it  is  not  one  of 
the  freest  in  cultivation.  The  flowers  are  half- 
double,  of  a  delicate  yellow  colour,  and  produced 
in  clusters.  The  growth  is  very  strong.  It  was 
sent  out  by  Lambert  in  1896. 
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CYCLAMENS    TWO    YEARS    OLD. 

ANY  interesting  notes  on  these  plants 
have  been  published  in  recent 
issues  of  The  Garden.  Unlike 
Mr.  Cox  and  Mr.  F.  Owen,  I  do 
not  think  the  corms  are  worth 
keeping  the  second  year  if  only 
sixty  or  forty  flowers  can  be  obtained  out 
at  one  time.  As  proof  of  my  statement  I  would 
mention  my  having  seen  some  two-year-old  corms 
in  flower  last  January  in  Arrowe  Hall  Gardens, 
Cheshire  (gardener,  Mr.  D.  McPhee).  These 
plants  were  carrying  100  blooms  to  each,  with 
vigorous,  well-marked  foliage  ;  they  were  growing 
some  in  10-inch  and  some  in  12-inch  pots.  I 
quite  admit  that  two-year-old  corms  are  worth 
growing  on  if  one  can  obtain  results  such  as 
these,  but  not  without.  At  one  of  our  gardening 
meetings  I  exhibited  some  seedlings  (seventeen 
months  old)  with  from  thirty  to  forty  flowers  on 
each  plant.  Some  of  the  blooms  were  2|  inches 
in  depth.  I  have  counted  seventy  buds  on  one 
plant.  A  remarkably  quick  method  of  growing 
these  plants  is  one  practised  by  Mr.  Haines, 
Claughton.  The  seed  is  sown  in  January  or 
February,  and  the  seedlings  are  pricked  off  into 
a  bed  in  a  cold  frame  and  the  plants  lifted  about 
August.     Plants  treated  in  this  manner  flower  in 


December,  and  the  number  of  blooms  to  each 
plant  is  twenty  to  thirty.  I  might  add  that 
this  district  has  always  been  noted  for  Cyclamens. 
The  point  is  :  Do  the  results  from  two-year-old 
corms  justify  their  retention  ? 

Landour,  Birkenhead,  R.  6.  Jambs. 


SOME  NEW  FUCHSIAS. 
Fuchsia  triphylla  is  a  valuable  and  handsome 
Fuchsia  that  is  sadly  neglected  in  gardens. 
Although  it  has  faults,  they  are  far  outweighed 
by  its  merits.  It  is  not  in  favour  with  some 
because  of  the  liability  of  the  leaves  to  fall 
quickly  if  the  plant  is  not  carefully  cultivated. 
Nevertheless  its  shapely  habit  of  growth  and  the 
rich  orange-red  colouring  of  its  pendent  flowers 
render  it  a  valuable  plant.  In  a  German  gardening 
paper.  Mailer's  Deutsche  Odrtner-Zeitunq ,  Herr 
Bornemann  brings  to  notice  three  new  forms 
of  Fuchsia  triphylla,  which  have  all  the  good 
qualities  of  the  latter,  and  none  of  its  bad  ones. 
The  blooms  are  said  to  be  larger  and  more  richly 
coloured  than  those  of  F.  triphylla.  Since  they 
retain  their  foliage  well  and  are  of  a  dense  bushy 
habit  of  growth,  lasting  in  flower  a  long  time, 
they  are  well  suited  for  pot  culture.  They  are 
also  recommended  for  grouping  in  the  open.  The 
most  free  flowering  of  the  new  forms  is  Koralle, 
with  beautiful  coral-coloured  blooms,  while  its 
foliage  is  green  and  not  dark  as  in  the  others, 
and  it  is  the  tallest.  The  variety  Gottingen  has 
larger  flowers  of  vermilion  colouring,  and  dark 
leafage.  The  third,  Gartenmeister  Bonstedt,  has 
the  largest  flowers,  which  are  bright  orange 
coloured,  while  the  plant  is  of  dwarf  growth. 


A    WINTER-FLOWERING    GREEN- 
HOUSE   PLANT. 
(Sparmannia    africana.) 
This  flowers  in  the  dull  season  of  the  year,  and 
is  valuable  for  that  reason.     It  needs  cool  treat- 
ment, and  should  not  be  over-potted  ;  in  fact,  it 
flowers  better  if  pot-bound.     Cuttings  taken  now 
will  root  under  a  bell-glass  ;  if  when  rooted  three 
are  put  in  one  pot  and  the  growths  pinched  they 
soon  make  fair-sized  plants.     It  needs  plenty  of 
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1  heir  immediate  allies — the  ilifferenf.  foriin  if 
EnoephalartoB,  Bowenia,  Macro zimia,  Zamia,  &c. 
Though  they  are  rarely  met  with  in  gardens,  a 
group  of  Cycadaceoua  plants  forms  a  really  mag- 
nificent feature,  as  may  well  be  seen  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  Palm  house  at  Kew,  where 
an   unparalleled   collection   is  brought  together. 

T. 


RHODODENDRON   WHITE 
PEARL. 

The  handsome  Pihododendron  Pink  Pearl  is 
so  well  known  that  the  new  variety,  White 
Pearl,  needs  little  description.  It  is  virtually 
a  white-flowered  Pink  Pearl.  It  was  exhi- 
bited by  Messrs.  Cutbush  and  Son,  Highgate, 
N.,  before  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  on 
the  .3rd  ult.,  and  then  received  an  award  of 
merit.  As  then  shown  this  Rhododendron 
was  very  beautiful,  and  doubtless  will  become 
a  valuable  plant. 


THE  TEMPERATE  HOUSE 
AT  KEW. 

A    House    to    Visit. 


water  at  the  roots  when 
growing,  and  should  be  cut 
back  after  flowering.  This 
is  a  useful  plant  for  the 
conservatory.  W.  G. 


LAGERSTRCEMIA 
INDICA. 
"Sussex"  may  be  interested 
to  know  in  reply  to  his 
note,  page  34,  that  Lager- 
strcemia  indica  is  grown  in 
the  open  in  several  gardens  -«-~~._._- 

in  the  South-west.    I  saw  it 
in  flower  against  a  wall  at  > 

Trewidden,  near  Penzance, 
last  autumn,  and  know  good 
bushes  growing  at  Mount"  Edgcumbe,  and  on 
the  Undercliff  in  the  Isle  of  Wight.  I  have  also 
met  with  it  in  other  gardens.  In  some  cases, 
however,  although  it  has  made  good  growth,  so 
far  it  has  not  flowered. 

S.  W.  FiTZHBRBBRT. 


OYCAS   MICHOLITZII. 

(Reduced.) 

(Shown  by  Messrs.  F.  Sa7ider  atid  Scnis, 
St.  AlbanSf  at  a  meeting  oj  the  Royal 
Horticultitral  Society  on  the  3rd  ult.) 


T  ARG 


ARGE  plant  houses  are  not,  as  a  rule,  pleas- 
ing to  the  gardener,  because  they  do 
not  provide  suitable  conditions  for  the 
plants  that  are  grown  in  them.  With 
care  and  skill  they  may  be  made 
attractive  to  the  crowd,  who  love  to 
see  big  things,  but  they  are,  nevertheless,  in  most 
oases,  costly  possessions.  Who  does  not  know 
the  architect's  conservatory,  with  its  display  of 
stone,  wood,  iron,  tiles,  and  statuary,  whilst  the 
plants,  for  which  it  was  expressly  built,  look 
unhappy  and  unhealthy  ?  Here  and  there  one 
may  see  a  large  house  where  the  plants  are  at 


A  NEW  CYCAS. 
Cycas  Micholitzii,  which  was  given  an  award 
of  merit  by  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  on 
the  3rd  ult,  is  a  very  distinct  and  ornamental 
species.  A  generation  ago  it  would  have 
attracted  more  attention  and  doubtless  obtained 
a  first-class  certificate.  It  was  discovered  by  M. 
Micholitz  when  travelling  in  Annan  for  Messrs. 
F.  Sander  and  Sons  some  two  or  three  years 
ago.  The  striking  peculiarity  of  this  species 
is  the  way  in  which  the  divisions  of  the  leaf 
are  in  their  turn  again  divided,  usually  into 
three  or  four  leaflets,  in  which  respect  it  stands 
out  from  any  of  the  others.  Not  only  is  this 
feature  a  very  distinctive  one,  but  it  also  adds 
greatly  to  the  ornamental  qualities  of  the  plant, 
which  should  become  a  general  favourite  if  it  can 
be  distributed  in  quantity.  It  is  not  often  that 
one  has  to  chronicle  the  discovery  of  a  new 
species  of  Cycas,  and  still  less  frequently  such  a 
distinct  one  as  this.  A  glance  at  the  list  of 
plants  certificated  by  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  shows  only  seven  kinds  of  Cycas,  and  only 
one  of  them  has  been  certificated  since  the  year 
1880.  Five  out  of  the  seven  were  shown  by  the 
late  Mr.  William  Bull  of  Chelsea,  who  devoted 
much  attention  and  space  to  these  plants  and 


fBHODODENDRON    WHITE    PEAEL.      (Reduced.) 
(Shown  by  Messrs.  Cutbush  and  Son,  Highgate,  be/ore  ihe  Royal  Birticultural  Sn-itly  m  th     I'd  ult  ) 
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at  home,  bat  ia  these  CEises  it  will  be  fouad  that 
house  and  accessories  are  made  subservieQt  to  the 
good  oaltivatioD  of  the  plants. 

There  is  no  better  example  of  such  a  house 
than  the  great  range  or  block  known  as  the 
Temperate  house  at  Kew.  This  is  by  far  the 
largest  plant  house  in  the  world,  its  superfices 
being  nearly  two  acres,  its  length  628  feet,  the 
width  of  the  central  portion  140  feet,  and  its 
height  60  feet.  In  this  house  most  of  the  plants 
are  planted  out  in  borders,  on  about  the  same 
lines  as  in  borders  in  the  open  air,  and  it  is 
surprising  to  many  to  see  how  well  most  of  the 
plants  thrive  in  them.  Of  course,  a  great  deal 
has  been  done  to  make  the  conditions  with  regard 
to  soil,  drainage,  ventilation,  and  light  all  as 
favourable  as  possible  to  the  cultivation  of  plants 
under  glass.  Neglect  of  these  most  important 
factors  are  too  often  the  cause  of  disaster. 

The  Kew  house  was  not  always  what  it  is  now, 
and  we  believe  it  is  due  to  the  present  curator 
that  a  few  years  ago  it  was  decided  to  re-make 
all  the  borders,  putting  in  agricultural  drains, 
and  to  re-roof  the  whole  of  the 
old  part.  The  effect  of  these 
alterations  has  been  most  marked, 
the  health  of  almost  every  plant 
in  the  borders  being  now  of  the 
best,  the  growth  many  of  them 
make  being  quite  astonishing. 
In  the  spring  time  this  house  is 
a  place  of  delight  to  thousands. 
Acacias,  Rhododendrons,  Camel- 
lias, Correas,  Chorizemas,  Habro- 
thamnus,  Cliantbus,  Sparmannias, 
Eohiums,  Genistas,  Magnolias, 
and  many  of  the  rarer  shrubs 
from  Australia,  New  Zealand, 
South  Africa,  and  the  Southern 
United  States  are  then  to  be  seen 
in  flower,  not  in  the  form  of 
small  pot-grown  bushes,  but  great 
shrubs,  some  of  them  trees  even, 
as  vigorous  and  floriferous  as 
Hawthorn  and  Laburnum  are  in 
the  open. 

At  all  times  of  the  year 
it  is  a  pleasant  place  to  walk 
in.  The  paths  are  made  of  fine 
gravel,  and  the  remainder  of  the 
floor  ia  devoted  to  borders  of  soil 
about  3  feet  deep.  The  magnifi- 
cent examples  of  Araucarias, 
Palms,  Cordylines,  Strelitzias, 
Bamboos,  Tree  Ferns,  Clethra, 
and  Yuccas,  which  fill  the  central 
area,  are  as  fine  as  can  be  seen 
anywhere.  The  stages  that  sur- 
round the  largest  division  are 
filled  with  geographical  groups  of 
pot-grown  plants,  chiefly  from 
Japan  and  China,  New  Zealand, 
Australia,  and  South  Africa.  The 
contents  of  this  house  should  be 
helpful  to  everyone  who  wishes 
to  furnish  a  conservatory  with 
suitable  plants,  and  to  get  an  idea  of  the 
conditions  they  require. 

The  south  wing  contains  plants  from  Mexico 
and  other  countries  of  similar  climatic  conditions, 
the  north  wing  being  devoted  chiefly  to  Hima- 
layan and  tender  Chinese  and  Japanese  plants. 
This  last  -  named  division  has  lately  been 
replanted,  and  the  Himalayan  Rhododendrons, 
Magnolia  Campbelli,  Buddleia  Colvillei,  Tea 
Plant,  Fremontia,  Carpenteria,  Tricuspidaria, 
Desfontanea,  and  such-like  shrubs  bid  fair  to 
make  a  grand  show.  In  this  house  there  is  now 
a  fine  group  in  flower  of  Jasminum  primulinum. 
Here,  too,  the  yellow  Moutan  Pseony  is  quite  at 
home.  The  group  of  Vaccinium  or  Pentaptery- 
gium  serpens  is  finer,  it  is  said,  than  in  the 
Himalayas,  whence  it  was  introduced  by  Mr. 
Elwes  some  twenty  years  ago. 

On  the  whole  the  Temperate  house  at  Kew 
ranks  among  the  proudest  possessions  of  the 
jountry,  and  although  it  cost  nearly  £50,000  and 


its  completion  was  spread  over  some  forty  years 
(1S6I  ■  99),  its  present  condition  more  than 
justifies  the  cost  and  time  expended  upon  it. 
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NICOTIANA    SANDERJi:. 
A   S    a    winter  and    early  spring-flowering 
/\  plant,  to  follow  late  Chrysanthemums, 

/  %  the  above  well-known  bedding  plant 
Z__^  should  have  a  good  future  before  it, 
/  \^  and  become  a  general  favourite  where 
tall  flowering  plants  and  cut  flowers 
are  in  request  at  this  season  of  the  year.  So  easily 
does  it  respond  to  this  treatment  that  it  can  be 
profitably  grown  both  by  the  amateur  and  profes- 
sional. Plants  here  during  February  have  grown 
from  3  feet  to  5  feet  high  (heights  which  are  all 
too  scarce  in  flowering'  plants  at  this  season), 
therefore  proving  most  useful  when  used  in  con- 


days  to  hasten  root-action,  afterwards  arranging 
them  on  a  bed  of  ashes  in  the  open  till  frosts 
are  probable,  when  they  must  be  returned  to 
pita  or  cool  houses.  A  few  spikes  of  bloom 
develop  late  in  the  year  ;  these  will  prove  useful, 
and  the  main  batch  will  flower  during  January 
and  February,  when  they  will  become  exceed- 
ingly welcome.  A  few  strong  plants  were 
potted  on,  for  trial,  into  8-inch  pots  at  the  end  of 
November;  these  have  grown  in  proportion, 
forming  sucoessional  flowers  to  those  inthe6inch 
pots.  G.  Ellwood. 

Swanmore  Parle  Oardena,  Bishop's  Waltham. 


LILIES  IN  FLOWER. 
A  VISIT  to  Covent  Garden  Market  or  a  peep  into 
some  of  the  principal  florists'  shops  during  the 
winter  and  early  spring  months  serves  to  show 
the  great  changes  that  the '  refrigerating  process 
has  brought  about  in  the  production  of  flowers 
at  other  than  their  normal  season.  It  has  quite 
revolutionised  the  process  of  forcing,  and  done 


CENTRAL   WALK   IN   THE   GREAT  TEMPERATE   HOnSB   AT  KEW. 


junction  with  other  conservatory  or  greenhouse 
plants.  For  house  decoration  plants  remain 
fresh  fully  three  weeks.  As  a  cut  flower  it  is 
very  useful,  the  later  buds  opening  in  water. 
The  colours,  too,  at  this  season  are  very  bright, 
and  more  intense  owin^,  I  am  sure,  to  the  sun- 
less time,  as  when  planted  out  in  summer  this 
plant  appreciates  partial  shade. 

Seed  for  this  purpose  should  be  sown  in  pots  or 
pans  early  in  May,  using  a  light  compost.  If 
placed  in  gentle  heat  germination  will  take  place 
in  from  eight  to  ten  days.  Place  a  sheet  of  glass 
over  the  pans  until  the  seedlings  appear,  shading 
from  bright  sun.  Prick  off  into  pans  or  boxes 
when  large  enough  to  handle,  and  later  into  3-inch 
pots,  returning  them  to  a  shady  house  or  pit. 
When  ready  the  final  potting  should  take  place, 
using  6-inch  and  7-inch  pots,  and  a  compost  of 
three  parts  fibrous  loam  and  one  part  each  of 
spent  Mushroom -bed  manure  and  coarse  sand. 
Place  the  plants   in    a    cold    frame  for  a   few 


away  with  much  of  the  necessity  for  using  great 
heat.     In  no  class  of  plants  is  it  more  noticeable 
than  in  the  Lilies.     Their  flowering  season  within 
a  decidedly   limited  number  of  years  was  com- 
paratively short.      The   first  break    away  was 
when  in  the  early  eighties  we  received  bulbs   of 
Lilium  longiflorum  from  Bermuda,  which,  as  it 
was  possible  to  flower  them  quite  early  in  the  New 
Year,  were  at  first  regarded  as  a   new  species 
under    the    name    of    L.    Harrisii.     Time   has, 
however,  proved  that  it  is  the  conditions  under 
which  they  are  grown  that  have  given  them  this 
early-flowering  quality.     After  this  the  next  step 
!  was  the  retarding  process,  which  has  been  carried 
to  such  a  state  of  perfection  that  throughout  the 
!  winter    and    spring    months    our    markets    are 
regularly  supplied  with  the  silvery  trumpets  of 
Lilium  longiflorum  and  the  white  and  coloured 
I  varieties  of  L,  speoiosum,  while,  in  a  lesser  degree, 
I  blooms  of  L.   auratum  and  L.  tigrinum  are  also 
]  seen.     As  the  blossoms  of  L.  longiflorum  can  be 
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obtained  in  large  quantities  for  deoorations  at 
Easter,  the  Arum  Lily,  at  one  time  grown  almost 
exclusively  for  that  purpose,  is  now  much  less 
cultivated  than  was  formerly  the  case.  Nearly 
the  whole  of  the  Lilies  used  for  retarding  are 
Japanese  bulbs,  which  fact  is  brought  home 
prominently  to  would-be  purchasers  in  a  small 
way  at  the  large  auction  sales  held  in  London, 
as  they  are  bought  in  a  wholesale  manner  for 
storage  by  a  few  dealers.  Plants  other  than 
Liliums  that  particularly  lend  themselves  to 
retarding  are  the  Lily  of  the  Valley,  of  which 
flowers  are  by  this  means  obtained  all  the  year 
round,  Spirseas,  Lilacs,  and  Azalea  mollis.      T. 

PINK  ANEMONES. 
Anemone  blanoa  is  such  a  valuable  plant  in  the 
earliest  days  of  the  year  that  a  little  additional 
variety  in  its  colour  is  desired.  We  cannot  but 
admire  the  typical  blue  varieties,  which  vary 
somewhat  in  depth  of  shade,  and  some  of  which 
are  exceedingly  beautiful,  even  in  bud,  with  their 
bright  touch  of  red  or  warm  purple.  Then  the 
lovely  variety  scythinica,  with  its  white  flowers 
tinged  with  blue  on  the  exterior,  is  a  charming 
flower  indeed.  A  pink  variety  has,  however, 
long  been  coveted,  and  for  some  years  those  who 
grow  Anemone  blanda  have  expected  to  find  one 
among  seedlings  or  imported  tubers.  One  of  my 
imported  flowers  some  years  ago,  when  it  first 
opened,  was  pinkish  in  colour,  but  it  afterwards 
approached  too  near  the  normal  colouring  to  be 
considered  of  special  value.  In  some  corre- 
spondence I  had  with  the  late  Rev.  C.  WoUey- 


Dod  about  that  time,  he  spoke  of  his  desire  to 
find  a  really  pink  one  also,  but  said  that  he  had 
not  been  able  to  secure  such  a  flower.  Mr. 
James  Allen  was,  however,  more  successful, 
and,  as  the  result  of  raising  seedlings,  he  has 
given  us  a  true  pink  variety  which  he  has  named 
Meteor.  Mr.  Allen  kindly  sent  me  this  in 
August,  1902,  and  I  have  since  had  the  pleasure 
of  flowering  it,  and  of  finding  it  really  pink,  as 
Mr.  Allen  described  it.  Meteor  is  a  very 
beautiful  Anemone  indeed,  as  we  may  well 
understand  when  it  was  deemed  worthy  by  Mr. 
Allen  of  a  varietal  name.  I  understand  that 
Mr.  Divers  of  Belvoir  has  another  pink  variety 
of  Anemone  blanda,  but  I  have  never  had  an 
opportunity  of  seeing  it.  Apart  altogether  from 
the  beauty  of  these  forms,  we  have  in  them  great 
possibilities  as  the  parents  of  seedlings  of  even 
better  colour. 
Sunnymead,  Dumfries.  S.  Arnott. 


CAKNATIONS  ON  AN  OLD  WALL. 
Thb  illustration  is  so  suggestive  that  few  notes 
are  necessary  to  accompany  it.  It  shows  the 
great  charm  of  the  garden  Carnation  in  the  fissures 
of  a  wall,  and  so  planted  that  the  flower-stems 
hang  over  in  untutored  drifts.  There  is  nothing 
formal  in  this  planting  of  white  Carnations,  which 
flowers  as  freely  as  the  plants  in  the  border.  The 
great  point  is  to  push  the  roots  well  into  the 
fissure  with  the  soil,  so  that  they  can  get 
thoroughly  established.  Wall  gardening  is  quite 
simple.  Good  soil  and  well-rooted  little  plants 
will  bring  about  unexpected  results  to  those  who 
are  unacquainted 
with  this  phase  of 
flower  culture.  We 
advise  the  plants  to 
be  put  in  either  in 
early  autumn  or  in 
spring,  andno 
variety  is  more 
suitable  for  walls 
than  the  old  sweet- 
scented  fringed 
white.  When  the 
.^  summer    is    hot    a 

gentle  dewing  over 
from  the  syringe  is 
beneficial  in  the 
evening,  and  this 
applies  practically 
to  all  wall  plants. 
The  Carnation  and 
Pink  have  a  winter 
charm,  too,  as  then 
the  leaves  are  even 
more  silvery  in 
colour  than  in 


CARNATIONS  ON  A   WALL. 


MULE  PINKS. 
Where  they  suc- 
ceed, few  dwarf 
border  plants  make 
a  finer  show  than 
these  hardy  Dian- 
thuaes.  True,  they 
do  not  possess  the 
delicious  fragrance 
of  the  ordinary 
garden  Finks,  but 
their  brilliant  and 
freely-  produced 
flowers  make  up, 
in  part  at  least,  for 
the  want  of  per- 
fume. Probably  the 
finest  variety  is  the 
brilliant  crimson  - 
scarlet  Napoleon 
III.  I  am  aware 
that  there  is  great 
difficulty  in  some 
localities  in  keeping 
this    variety    in 


health.  It  has  the  annoying  habit  of  suddenly 
dying  off  at  the  meet  unexpected  times.  After 
careful  study  of  the  plant,  I  find  that  the  reason 
for  this  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  literally  fiowers 
itself  into  such  a  weak  state  that  it  is  unable  to 
survive  ordinary  hardy  plant  treatment.  To 
overcome  this  I  propagate  annually  in  August. 
The  difficulty  of  procuring  cuttings  may  be  got 
over  by  planting  a  few  good  young  plants  on  a 
north  border,  or  by  keeping  a  few  of  the  plants 
from  flowering.  I  have  been  successful  with  these 
Dianthuses  on  stiff  clay  soil  by  simply  making  a 
hole  about  6  inches  deep,  and  as  much  across,  at 
planting  time,  and  filling  in  with  good  light  soil,  in 
which  a  good  quantity  of  wood  ashes  was  mixed. 
The  first  half  of  April  is  a  good  time  to  plant  out 
these  Pinks,  and  well-tilled  and  fairly  rich  soil  is 
essential.  Marie  Par6  is  a  lovely  white  sort  of 
strong  growth,  but  it  is  by  no  means  so  free 
flowering  as  the  above-mentioned  red  variety.  It 
throws  up  abundance  of  cuttings,  which  are  more 
difficult  to  root.  A  good  Pink  is  grandiflora 
rosea.  With  it  there  is  little  difficulty,  and  when 
once  planted  it  is  good  for  three  years.  It  is  a  grand 
cut  flower  variety  and  a  most  profuse  bloomer. 
Preston,  Linlithgow.  C.  Blair. 


WHITE  STOCK  RIVIERA  MARKET. 
This  sweet-scented  variety  has  much  to  recom- 
mend it  as  a  winter  and  early  spring-flowering 
variety.  Seed  should  be  sown  in  boxes  during 
June  or  July,  and  the  seedlings  pricked  out  and 
potted  off  at  later  stages,  finally  placing  three 
plants  in  a  6-inch  pot.  Fully  expose  them  out  of 
doors  till  autumn,  when  they  should  be  arranged 
in  cool  quarters,  never  hurrying  them  to  a  high 
temperature  until  the  spikes  are  well  advanced, 
when  they  can  be  placed  in  gentle  heat  if  required 
early.  Treated  thus,  useful  spikes  are  assured, 
with  ten  to  twelve  fully  expanded  blooms  on  a 
spike,  a  good  percentage  being  double.  Where 
white  flowers  are  in  demand  this  is  most  useful. 
There  is  also  a  rose-coloured  variety. 

George  Ellwood. 


A  RARE  SAXIFRAGE. 
(S.  Faldonsidb.) 
Rankino  among  the  rarest  and  most  beautiful  of 
the  smaller  Saxifrages  are  those  in  what  may  be 
called  the  Boydii  section,  of  which  the  type  is 
S.  Boydii,  a  hybrid,  it  is  understood,  which  is  the 
result  of  a  natural  cross  between  S.  burseriana 
and  S.  aretioides,  probably  the  yellow  form  called 
primulina.  Unfortunately,  however,  this  plant 
cannot  be  successfully  grown  in  most  southern 
gardens,  and  it  thrives  with  more  freedom  in  its 
native  district  near  Melrose,  where  it  was  raised 
by  Mr.  James  Boyd  of  Cherry  trees.  In  the  newer 
plant,  raised  by  Mr.  W.  B.  Boyd  of  Faldonside, 
Melrose,  and  named  by  him  Faldonside,  we  have 
a  very  pleasing  little  plant,  which  can  hardly  be 
said  to  supersede  S.  Boydii,  but  to  supplement  it. 
Its  colour  is  of  a  paler  shade  of  yellow ;  the  flowers 
are  not  only  larger  but  better  in  form,  by  being 
rounder  and  less  starry,  while  it  appears  to  be 
even  a  better  grower  than  the  typical  S.  Boydii. 
It  has  been  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  Scottish 
nurseryman  for  distribution,  and  is  only  now,  I 
believe,  being  disposed  of.  I  have  known  the 
stock  for  some  time,  and  I  am  of  opinion  that 
S.  Faldonside  will  probably  prove  itself  less 
difficult  to  cultivate  than  S.  Boydii,  which  it 
surpasses  in  all  respects  save  in  that  important 
one  of  colour. 
Sunnymead,  Dumfries.  S.  Arnott. 


SOME  BEAUTIFUL  MONTBRETIAS. 
The  section  of  the  genus  Tritonia,  which  includes 
the  species  and  varieties  always  recognised  in 
gardens  as  Montbretias,  comprises  numerous 
useful  and  showy  plants  that  are  steadily 
advancing  in  public  favour.  In  almost  any  soil 
which  is  not  excessively  heavy  or  wet  they 
succeed  satisfactorily  with  ordinary  attention,  and 
though  autumn  planting  is  often  recommended, 
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I  have  planted  them  in  early  spring  as  soon 
as  it  can  be  done  with  safety,  and  the  results 
have  been  equally  as  good  as  from  those  planted 
at  the  other  period.  In  one  character  they  are 
especially  valuable  to  town  and  suburban 
amateurs  or  gardeners,  namely,  they  endure 
unfavourable  atmospheric  conditions  far  better 
than  many  bulbous  plants  do,  producing  an 
abundance  of  their  brilliant  flowers  over  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  summer  months.  The 
species,  Tritonia  Pottsii,  with  bright  orange-red 
flowers  ;  T.  flava,  clear  yellow  ;  T.  rosea,  rich 
soft  pink  ;  and  the  hybrid  T.  crocosmiflora, 
which  unites  the  characters  of  Croeosmia  aurea 
with  those  of  T.  Pottsii,  are  still  among  the 
best  that  can  be  grown,  but  varieties  and  crosses 
derived  from  them  are  now  very  numerous.  For 
general  attractiveness  and  hardy,  floriferous  habit 
the  following  are  notable  :  Yellow  flowers — Geo. 
Davison,  Soleil  Couchant,  Solfaterre,  Excelsior, 
and  Yellow  Queen.  Vermilion  and  red  tints — 
Bouquet  Parfait,  Ceres,  Fiery  Star,  Germania, 
and  Oriflamme.  Golden  and  orange  shades — 
Eldorado,  Feu  d' Artifice,  Figaro,  Urap  d'Or, 
Gerbe  d'Or,  and  Prince  of  Orange.  Parti- 
coloured —  grandiflora,  scarlet  and  yellow  ; 
Vulcan,  deep  red  and  yellow,  with  purple  spots  ; 
and  elegans,  yellow  and  crimson.  A  really  good 
pure  white  variety  would  be  a  splendid  com- 
panion for  these,  but  I  do  not  know  one,  though 
some  of  the  palest  yellow-flowered  forms  approach 
very  near  to  white.  L.  C. 


TREES    AND    SHRUBS. 


GARRYA  ELLIPTICA  IN  SCOTLAND. 

SINCE  writing  my  former  note  on  Garrya 
elliptica  I  have  had  the  pleasure  of 
seeing  a  large  plant  in  bush  form  at 
The  Grove,  Dumfries,  where  there  are 
several  large  specimens.  The  best  is 
10  feet  high  and  12  feet  through. 
Mr.  Gardiner,  the  gardener  at  The  Grove, 
informed  me  that  another  fine  one  had  been 
killed  by  an  unusually  severe  and  protracted 
frost  about  twenty-eight  years  ago.  That  was, 
however,  the  longest  and  most  severe  winter 
within  record,  and  followed  upon  one  also 
more  intensely  cold  than  usual.  The  present 
plants  are  in  the  front  of  a  shrubbery,  and  are 
sheltered  from  the  north  by  other  shrubs  and  a 
plantation.  S.  Arnott. 

Sunnymead,  Dumfries. 

THE   POISON    IVY. 

The  Poison  Ivy  of  the  United  States  is  oc- 
casionally grown  in  this  country,  where  its 
poisonous  effects  are  hardly  known  and  excite 
little  alarm.  Disagreeable  effects  are,  however, 
apt  to  follow  the  use  of  its  autumn-coloured 
leaves  for  table  decoration.  In  the  Kew 
Bulletin  an  article  on  this  subject  by  Dr. 
Franz  Pfaff  of  the  Harvard  Medical  School, 
Boston,  is  reprinted.  Dr.  Pfaff  says  that  the 
active  principle  of  the  Poison  Ivy  is  an  oil,  which 
he  has  named  "Toxioodendrol."  This  can  be 
found  in  all  parts  of  both  Rhus  Toxicodendron 
and  Rhus  venenata.  "Toxioodendrol"  is  not  a 
volatile  oil,  but,  on  the  contrary,  is  very  stable. 
One  must  endeavour  to  remove  it  as  quickly  as 
possible  and  prevent  its  spreading.  This  can  be 
done  by  vigorously  washing  the  affected  and 
exposed  parts  with  soap  and  water  and  a  scrub- 
bing brush ;  that  is  to  say,  by  mechanically 
removing  the  oil.  As  the  active  principle  is  very 
soluble  in  alcohol,  other  processes  may  be 
employed  to  remove  the  oil.  The  exposed  parts 
may  be  washed  repeatedly  with  fresh  quantities 
of  alcohol  and  a  scrubbing  brush.  The  poisonous 
oil  may  be  thus  removed  in  alcoholic  solution. 
The  waohing  must  bo  done  thoroughly  when 
alcohol  is  employeil,  as  otherwise  the  alcohol 
might   only  serve    to  distribute    the    oil  more 


widely  over  the  skin.  The  finger  nails  should  be 
cut  short  and  also  perfectly  cleaned  with  the 
scrubbing  brush.  Oily  preparations,  or  anything 
which  dissolves  the  poisonous  oil,  if  used,  should 
be  immediately  removed,  as  they  may  only 
spread  the  poison,  giving  it  a  larger  area  on 
which  to  work.  The  treatment  above  outlined 
cannot  cure  the  already  inflamed  parts,  which 
must  heal  by  the  usual  process  of  repair  ;  but  it 
does  prevent  the  spreading  of  the  inflammation, 
and  may  serve  to  remove  the  poison  before  it  has 
had  time  to  produce  its  characteristic  effects 
upon  the  skin. 

DIERVILLA    (WEIGELA)    FLEUR    DE 
MAI. 

This  pretty  Weigela,  which  has  been  exhibited 
during  the  present  spring  as  flowering  specimens 
under  glass,  bids  fair  to  become  popular  for  this 
purpose,  as  it  is  a  decided  break  away  from  most 
of  the  subjects  so  treated.  It  belongs  to  an 
early-flowering  race  of  these  plants,  the  first 
member  of  which  was  W.  prsecox,  distributed  by 
M.  Lemoine  of  Nancy  about  ten  years  ago.  At 
that  time  it  attracted  a  good  deal  of  attention 
owing  to  its  early-flowering  qualities.  The 
flowers  of  this  variety  are  deep  rose,  marked 
with  carmine  and  yellow  in  the  throat.  Other 
varieties  remarkable  from  the  early  period  at 
which  their  flowers  expand  were  soon  sent  out 
from  the  same  nursery,  the  first  two,  distributed 
in  1899,  being  Fleur  de  Mai,  the  subject  of  this 
note,  whose  flowers  when  in  the  open  ground  are 
of  a  purplish  rose  tint,  with  the  buds  clear 
purple  ;  and  Bouquet  Rose,  which  is  of  a  pleasing 
satiny  rose  colour.  Since  then  other  forms  of 
this  section  have  been  put  into  commerce  by  the 
Nancy  firm.  Though  the  great  merits  of  the 
different  Weigelas  as  flowering  shrubs  in  the 
open  ground  have  been  long  recognised,  their 
value  for  blooming  under  glass  has  been  up  to 
now  to  a  great  extent  passed  over.  H.  P. 


CEANOTHUS    RIGIDUS. 

A  SPECIMEN  of  this  trained  to  the  wall  of  the 
herbaceous  ground  at  Kew  was  in  full  flower 
in  the  middle  of  April,  and  the  pleasing  blue 
of  its  blossoms  was  a  decided  change  from  the 
whites,  yellows,  and  pinks  which  predominate 
among  the  trees  and  shrubs  in  flower  at  this 
season.  It  is  a  shrub  of  erect  growth,  with 
rigid  branches  clothed  with  dark  green  leaves, 
coarsely  toothed  at  the  apex.  They  are  about 
half  an  inch  in  length.  This  Ceanothus  is  a 
native  of  California,  and  was  first  introduced 
by  Hartweg,  one  of  the  collectors  sent  out  by  our 
horticultural  society  about  1848.  From  its  early 
flowering  and  distinct  colour  this  Ceanothus 
deserves  to  be  more  frequently  planted  than  it  is. 
It  is  not  sufficiently  hardy  to  stand  as  a  bush  in 
the  open  ground;  it  needs,  even  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  London,  the  protection  of  a  south 
wall.  T. 
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HOW    TO   GROW   MUSHROOMS 
THE   OPEN. 

[In  reply  to  "  S.  C."] 

IT  does  not  matter  very  much  as  regards  the 
position  of  the  proposed  Mushroom-beds, 
whether  they  are  in  the  sun  or  in  shade, 
but  they  must  be  placed  in  a  sheltered 
position,  well  protected  from  north  and 
east  winds.  It  is  too  late  now  to  make 
the  beds  up  for  this  summer.  (They  never  do 
well  in  hot  weather  during  the  height  of 
summer.)  The  best  time  to  start  forming  the 
beds  is  any  time  in  September,  and  in  succession 
afterwards  as  manure  is  available  any  time  up  to 
the  middle  of  March  following. 


As  regards  manure,  no  other  than  fresh  horse 
manure,  with  half  the  strawy  litter  mixed  with 
it,  will  do.  That  from  corn-fed  animals  is  the 
best.  Until  sufficient  manure  is  collected,  say, 
to  make  a  cartload,  it  should  be  spread  out 
thinly  and  preserved  from  too  much  wet.  When 
a  cartload  has  been  collected  it  should  be  made 
into  a  heap  and  left  so  until  it  is  well  heated, 
which  will  be  in  about  nine  days.  It  should  then 
be  turned  over  and  left  to  cool  for  an  hour,  when 
it  should  be  put  up  again  to  heat  in  the  same 
way,  for  the  same  time,  when  it  must  be  turned 
over  again  and  allowed  to  cool.  It  will  then  be 
ready  to  form  the  bed.  The  bed  should  be  made 
in  the  form  of  a  row  of  Celery  when  it  is  earthed 
up.  The  dimensions  should  be :  Width  at  the 
bottom,  2^  feet ;  height  at  the  top  of  ridge  the 
same  (2J  feet). 

In  the  course  of  a  week  or  ten  days  the  heat  of 
the  bed,  if  all  has  gone  on  well,  will  rise  probably 
to  85°  or  90°  Fahr.  When  the  heat  has  fallen 
from  these  figures  to  from  70°  to  75°,  then  it 
will  be  time  to  insert  the  spawn.  In  making,  the 
bed  must  be  pressed  firmly.  The  spawn  is  sold 
in  cakes  of  9  inches  by  5  inches  as  a  rule.  These 
should  be  broken  by  hand  into  six  equal  pieces, 
forced  and  pressed  hard  into  the  surface  of  the 
bed  (all  over)  at  distances  of  8  inches  apart,  holes 
being  made  for  their  reception  deep  enough  for 
the  pieces  to  sink  into  the  bed  half  an  inch  below 
the  surface.  Cover  the  spawn  over  with  manure, 
well  pressing  it  down.  In  the  course  of  two  or 
three  days  the  bed  must  be  cased  over  with  soil 
(half  an  inch  deep  when  well  beaten  down), 
damping  the  surface,  and  making  it  smooth  as  if 
plastered  with  mortar,  in  order  to  prevent  the 
heat  of  the  bed  from  evaporating ;  ordinary 
garden  soil  will  do. 

The  next  thing  will  be  to  cover  the  bed  over 
with  dry  straw,  Bracken,  or  other  litter  in  suffi- 
cient quantity  to  maintain  the  temperature  of 
the  bed  at  from  55°  to  60°  Fahr.  The  bed  need 
not  be  uncovered  for  the  next  five  weeks,  when 
the  litter  should  be  taken  off  and  a  slight  watering 
with  tepid  water  given  to  the  bed.  Let  it  be 
covered  over  again  and  the  same  temperature 
maintained,  and  in  another  fortnight  uncover 
again  to  look  for  Mushrooms,  when  you  ought 
not  to  be  disappointed.  Afterwards  Mushrooms 
should  be  gathered  twice  a  week  for  a  matter  of 
six  weeks  or  two  months.  The  surface  of  the 
beds  should  be  kept  moist  by  occasional  waterings. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  expose  the  whole  of  the  bed 
at  each  picking,  only  lifting  the  litter  up  and 
placing  it  down  after  the  picking  is  done.  When 
successfully  grown  the  Mushroom  is  a  very  pro- 
fitable crop  to  grow,  but  it  is  not  everyone  who 
succeeds  in  their  culture,  and  we  would  advise 
you  to  start  on  a  limited  scale  until  you  attain 
success  and  confidence  in  their  growth.  There  is 
a  good  market  for  them  all  the  year  round. 


CAULIFLOWER   EARLY    GIANT. 

Of  this  variety  I  grow  a  good  number  of  plants, 
as  it  comes  into  use  some  time  before  that  indis- 
pensable variety  Autumn  Giant.  It  is  of  strong 
and  robust  growth,  and  in  dry  weather  is  not  so 
liable  to  produce  thin  loose  "curds."  The  flavour 
is  mild  and  the  "curds"  are  thick.  To  grow  this 
vegetable  the  land  must  be  well  manured  and 
deeply  cultivated  so  as  to  encourage  the  roots  to 
descend  a  good  depth  after  moisture  and  food  ; 
they  are  then  better  able  to  withstand  a  spell  of 
dry,  hot  weather.  H.  Markham. 

EPICURE    RUNNER    BEAN. 

The  pods  of  this  variety,  so  abundantly  produced, 
are  excellent  when  gathered  very  young,  but,  apart 
from  this  quality,  it  is  a  variety  that  is  compara- 
tively stringlesB  when  some  others  are  past  using. 
It  is  very  fleshy  and  brittle,  and  altogether  an 
excellent  Bean  to  grow.  Two  or  three  sowings 
should  be  made  to  keep  up  a  long  supply. 

H.  Makeham, 
Wrotham  Park  Gardens,  Bamet, . 
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PLANTING  VINES.— Vines  are  best 
planted  some  time  during  the  summer, 
when  they  are  growing  freely.  If 
possible,  do  not  delay  planting  young 
Vines  after  June  or  July  ;  they  are 
then  making  roots  freely,  and  will 
quickly  take  hold  of  the  new  soil.  Until 
required  for  permanent  planting,  young  Vines  are 
usually  cultivated  in  pots.  Care  is  necessary 
when  taking  them  out  of  the  latter  not  to  break 
or  damage  the  roots.  Take  care  that  the  hole 
made  to  receive  the  Vine  is  bo  large  that  there  is 
a  clear  space  of  12  inches  around  the  roots. 
Remove  the  surface-soil,  disengage  some  of  the 
roots  that  will  have  probably  become  matted 
together  in  the  pot,  remove  the  crocks,  and  spread 
out  the  former  as  well  as  possible.  If  the  mass 
of  soil  and  roots  be  left  intact,  as  taken  from 
the  pot,  it  is  likely  to  become  dry,  and  the  roots 
also  cannot  push  into  the  new  soil  when  they 
are  matted  and  twisted  together.  Arrange  the 
roots,  as  far  as  possible,  in  dififerent  layers,  placing 
them  out  carefully  in  a  horizontal  direction. 
After  covering  over  one  layer  with  soil,  make 
this  firm  before  placing  on  the  next.  The  upper- 
most roots  may  easily  be  kept  back  until  required 
by  turning  them  upwards  to  the  stem ;  keep 
them  down  by  means  of  pieces  of  turf.  Do  not 
plant  the  Vines  (supposing  the  border  to  be 
inside)  within  18  inches  of  the  hot-water  pipes, 
and,  if  planted  outside,  place  them  as  near  to  the 
wall  of  the  vinery  as  pof- 
sible.  It  is  a  mistake  to 
have  much  of  the  stem 
exposed.  During  cold 
weather,  straw,  or  some 
other  material,  should  be 
put  over  the  base  of  the 
stem  outside,  or  the  Vine, 
if  growing  or  carrying  a 
crop  of  fruit,  would  suflFer 
severely.  The  distance 
apart  at  which  Vines  should 
be  planted  depends  largely 
upon  the  variety  (for  some 
are  much  stronger  in 
growth  than  others),  and 
aho  whether  it  is  intended 
to  force  them  early  in  the 
season  or  allow  them  to 
start  naturally.  For  the 
more  vigorous  ones,  such 
as  Alicante,  Gros  Guil- 
laume,  and  Syrian,  a  space 
of  3  feet  6  inches  or  4  feet 
between  each  is  necessary, 
while  Foster's  Seedling,  Black  Hamburgh,  and 
Lidy  Downe'a  Seedling  do  not  require  more 
than  3  feet  When  hard  forcing  is  practised 
for  a  supply  of  early  Grapes,  the  Vines  will 
be  wide  enough  apart  at  2  feet  6  inches. 
Always  make  sure  that  the  Vines  are  thoroughly 
well  watered  before  being  taken  out  of  the 
pots.  If  dry  when  planted,  it  is  difficult 
to  water  them  properly  afterwards.  Instead  of 
running  through  the  hard  mass  of  soil  and  roots, 
the  water  makes  its  way  into  the  more  porous 
border,  leaving  the  former  quite  dry,  although 
this  perhaps  may  not  be  found  out  until  the 
plant  begins  to  suffer. 

Thinning  Seedlings. — The  accompanying  sketch 
shows  the  result  of  thinning  Carrots  properly 
and  the  evil  effect  of  neglecting  to  thin.  It 
serves  to  draw  attention  to  the  importance  of 
thinning  seedlings  in  general.  At  this  time  of 
year  the  ground  is  more  or  less  full  of  seedling 
plabts,  and  thianing  is  now  one  of  the  most 
important  gardening  duties.     Those  who  have 


SIMPLE     HINTS. 

never  thinned  seedlings  properly,  especially  tht 
seedlings  of  quick-growing  annual  flowers,  cannot 
have  had  these  plants  at  their  best.  They  grow 
quickly,  and  if  allowed  plenty  of  room  in  which 
to  develop,  each  plant  will  soon  make  a  good 
specimen.  If,  however,  the  seedlings  are  allowed 
to  remain  thickly  clustered,  the  result  will  be  a 
mass  of  weakly,  short-lived  plants  that  will 
flower  indifferently.     S^eds  are  usually  sown  too 


POT     VINE,      AS      IT 

APPEARS   WHEN    KE- 

MOVED      PROM     THE 

POT. 


POT  VINE,   AS  IT  SHOULD  BE   PREPARED  FOR 
PLANTING. 


thickly,  but  even  this  may  be  remedied  if  thin- 
ning is  practised  thoroughly.  Take  the  Sweet 
Pea  for  instance.  Some  of  the  best  growers  thin 
out  the  seedlings  to  4  inches,  6  inches,  or  even 
8  inches  apart.  Of  course,  one  can  hardly  advise 
beginners  to  follow  this  plan,  but  it  serves  to 
show  that  the  best  results  follow  when  plants  are 
given  room  in  which  to  develop  normally.  Unless 
Sweet  Peas  were  in  thoroughly  well-tilled  and 
well-manured  land,  it  would  be  foolish  to  thin 
them  out  to  6  inches  apart.  Not  only  do  plants 
flower  more  freely  when  they  have  proper  room, 
but  they  last  a  good 
deal  longer  in  bloom. 

The  Canary  Creeper. 
This  half-hardy  annual 
climbing  plant  is  dis- 
tinct and  attractive, 
and  very  useful  for 
many  purposes  in  the 
garden.  It  differs  from 
the  ordinary  climbing 
Nasturtium,  in  that  It 
needs  rich  soil  to  ensure 
a  satisfactory  growth, 
while  the  ordinary 
climbing  Nasturtium 
will  not  flower  well 
unless  it  is  grown  in  a 
poor  soil.  If  planted 
in  a  well-enriched  soil, 
the  Canary  Creeper  will  make  vigorous  growth, 
which  will  be  covered  with  the  bright  yellow 
pleasing  flowers  throughout  the  summer.  While 
the  ordinary  climbing  Nasturtium  is  hardy,  and 
the  seeds  may  be  sown  out  of  doors,  the  Canary 
Creeper  is  half-hardy  only,  so  that  the  seedlings 


must  be  raised  in  a  frame  or  given  some  protection. 
The  seedlings  should  be  planted  out  when  danger 
from  frost  is  over. 

Oodetias. — There  are  few  more  satisfactory 
annual  flowers  than  the  Godetias,  and  they  are  ' 
quite  as  easily  grown  as  any  other.  The  flowers 
may  now  be  had  in  a  variety  of  colours,  and  the 
plants  last  in  bloom  for  a  long  time.  For  massing 
in  beds  and  borders  it  is  one  of  the  best  and  most 
effective  of  all  annuals.  To  produce  a  display 
during  the  coming  summer,  seed  should  now  be 
sown  in  the  open  ground.  Each  plant  must  be 
allowed  plenty  of  room,  so  that  it  can  grow 
strongly.  If  the  seedlings  are  allowed  to  remain 
crowded,  the  plants  will  be  weakly,  the  flowers 
will  be  poor,  and  the  season  of  blossom  compara- 
tively short.  The  Godetia  is  naturally  a  strong 
grower,  and  needs  plenty  of  space  for  its  proper 
development. 

Ten-week  Stocks. — If  the  garden  soil  is  light 
and  well  drained.  Ten-week  Stocks  can  be  grown 
most  successfully  from  sowings  made  out  of  doors 
at  this  season.  It  is  as  well  to  sow  thickly,  for 
if  the  weather  is  unfavourable  some  of  the  seeds 
may  not  germinate.  If,  however,  they  germinate 
well,  the  seedlings  must  be  thinned  out.  These 
Stocks  like  a  rich  soil,  an<l  rarely  give  satisfac- 
tion if  the  soil  is  poor.  If  the  soil  is  heavy  it  is 
not  advisable  to  raise  them  in  this  way,  for  very 
probably  the  seed  would  fail  to  germinate.  The 
seedlings  must  be  protected  from  slugs  by  a 
dusting  of  soot  or  in  some  other  manner. 

Phlox  Drummondii. — This  valuable  half-hardy 
annual  has  been  improved  considerably  during 
late  years,  and  the  new  forms  are  greatly 
superior  to  the  older  ones.  This  Phlox  lasts  in 
flower  throughout  a  long  period,  and  in  this 
respect  is  perhaps  most  valuable  of  all  half-hardy 
annuals.  If  the  seed  was  sown  in  March  as 
advised,  the  plants  will  soon  be  ready  for  trans- 
ferring to  the  beds  and  borders  where  they  are  to 
flower.  In  order  to  have  them  at  their  best, 
plants  of  the  large-flowered  sorts  should  be 
planted  18  inches  or  2  feet  apart,  but  the  dwarf 
varieties  need  not  be  more  than  9  inches  apart. 


TOWN    G.\RDENING. 

Tomatoes  Out  of  Doors  — The  Tomato  may  he 
moat  successfully  grown  uut  of  doors,  at  any  rate 


OARROT  ROOTS,  SHOWINO  THE  IfPFEOT 
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PLANT. 


CARROTS  PROPERLY  THINNED. 


in  the  South  Midlands  on  a  warm  border,  or,  what 
is  even  better,  against  a  warm  wall  or  fence.  In 
a  favourable  summer  they  may  be  grown  per- 
fectly well  on  an  open  border,  but  if  the  season 
is  comparatively  sunless,  it  is  more  than  likely 
the  fruits  would  not  ripen.    It  is  safer,  therefore, 
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to  put  out  the  plants  on  a  border  at  the  foot 
of  a  wall  or  fence  facing  south  or  south-weat. 
The  most  important  point  in  the  cultivation  (jf 
Tomatoes  out  of  doors  is  to  have  good  strong 
plants  ready  for  planting  out  by  the  end  of  Miy 
or  very  early  in  Jane.  With  this  end  in  view, 
therefore,  the  plants  should  have  been  rained 
under  glass,  and  be  gradually  hardened  off  pre- 
paratory to  being  planted  out  of  doors.  It  is 
thus  too  late  to  sow  the  seeds  now,  and  if  no 
plants  have  been  raised  they  should  be  purchased, 
which  should  be  done  at  a  very  email  coat.  It  is 
useless  attempting  to  grow  Tomatoes  out  of 
doors  unless  one  has  good  plants  to  plant  out  at 
the  time  mentioned  above.  Ic  is  not  advisable 
to  make  the  border  too  rich,  otherwise  plants 
will  grow  very  strongly  and  probably  produce 
few  flowers.  Eioh  plant  should  be  confined  to  a 
single  stem,  and  take  the  earliest  opportunity 
of  fertilising  the  first  flowers  that  are  produced, 
for  the  earlier  the  fruits  are  formed  the  better 
chance  the  fruit  will  have  of  ripening.  The 
plants  should  not  be  stopped  until  at  least  two 
good  bunches  of  flowers  have  been  produced  and 
the  fruits  have  set.  When  it  is  seen  that  the 
fruits  have  formed,  the  tip  of  the  shoot  should  be 
pinched  out  and  side  shoots  or  laterals,  which 
will  be  produced  in  the  future,  must  aho  be 
stopped.  Daring  the  summer  the  largest  of  the 
leaves  may  be  cut  hack  to  half  their  length,  so  as 
to  allow  the  sunlight  to  reach  the  fruits.  During 
hot  weather  the  plants  must,  of  course,  be  kept 
well  supplied  with  water,  and  once  or  twice  a 
week  they  should  be  watered  with  liquid  manure 
after  clear  water  has  been  applied. 


THE    EDITOR'S    TABLE. 


WE  invite  our  readers  to  send 
us  anything  of  special  beauty 
and  interest  for  our  table, 
as  by  this  means  many  rare 
and  interesting  plants  become 
more  widely  known.  We 
hope,  too,  that  a  short  cultural  note  will 
accompany  the  flower,  so  as  to  make  a  notice 
of  it  more  instructive  to  those  who  may  wish 
to  grow  it.  We  welcome  anything  from  the 
garden,  whether  fruit,  tree,  shrub,  Orchid,  or 
hardy  flower,  and  they  should  be  addressed 
to  The  Editor,  20,  Tavistock  Street,  Covent 
Garden,  W.C. 

SCHIZANTHUS  WISKTONBNSIS. 

Mr.  Batty  sends  from  Skelton  Castle  Gardens, 
flowers  of  the  pretty  Schizanthus  wisetonensis, 
which  are  delicate  in  colour  and  dainty  in  shape. 
Our  correspondent  writes :  "  We  find  the  Schizan- 
thus at  this  time  of  year  most  valuable  for  table 
decoration.  It  is  also  useful  in  pots  for  standing 
singly  in  the  rooms.  We  have  fifty  plants  in 
full  bloom  in  the  centre  of  our  greenhouse,  and 
they  are  a  beautiful  sight  at  the  present  time. 
There  is  great  variety  in  the  colouring.  We 
saved  our  own  seed  from  the  old  plants  of  wise- 
tonensis last  year,  and  the  flowers  are  above  the 
average  size,  and  the  marking  more  varied  than 
utual.     The  plants  are  in  7-inch  pots." 

[A  more  charming  series  of  colours  we  have 
not  seen. — Ed  ] 

ISMENE  CALATHINA  6RANDIFL0RA. 

Mr.  Batty  also  sends  a  flower  of  this  charming 
Ismene.  "  I  was  pressed  to  try  a  dozen  bulbs 
last  year  and  laughed  at  the  idea.  However,  the 
flowers  are  most  useful,  and  half-a-dozen  of  them 
will  scent  a  whole  house.  We  grew  the  bulbs  in 
the  stove,  and  they  seem  to  be  quite  at  home 
there." 


AnRMONB  rULGBNS 

From  Croghan  H  ju'se,  B  lyle,  Mrs.  Merrick 
Lloyd  sends  a  beautiful  lot  of  flowers  of  this 
Anemone,  "  which  grow  like  weeds  in  this  garden. 


and  flower  freely  for  more  than  three  months 
on  end.  Miny  of  the  flower-stems  are  quite 
13  inches  long.  They  make  a  beautiful  bright 
bed  or  border." 


PoLYANTaUS  AND  DoUBT.E  WALLrLOWBR. 
From  Trusley  Minor  Gardens,  Eowall,  Mr. 
E.  Clements  sends  some  very  fine  Polyanthus  and 
a  few  flowers  of  the  old  double  orange-yellow 
Wallflower.  The  former  have  large  flowers  in 
many  rich  and  varied  shades  of  colour.  Mr. 
Clements  says  they  have  made  a  grand  show  for 
some  time.  The  old  double  Wallflower,  he  writes, 
is  seldom  seen.  It  has  been  out  all  the  winter  at 
the  foot  of  a  south  wall. 


Radish  Sdtton's  Eablibst  ot  All. 
From  WooUand,  Blandford,  Mr.  J.  Harris 
sends  some  Radishes  of  the  variety  Sutton's 
E  irliest  of  All.  He  rightly  describes  it  as  an 
excellent  little  Radish.  Mr.  Harris  writes  :  "  It 
was  grown  in  the  open  border.  Sown  on  March  3, 
it  was  fit  for  use  on  the  17th  ult. — a  fact  which,  I 
think,  fully  justifies  the  name  given  it.  Con- 
sidering the  inclement  weather  we  have  had,  its 
earliness  is  particularly  noteworthy.  Readers  of 
The  GARDKsr.who  have  not  tried  it  should  do  so." 
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FLOWER    GARDEN. 

HARDY  FLOWER  BORDERS.  — 
Weeds  grow  apace,  and  must  be 
kept  under.  In  many  herbaceous 
borders  colonies  of  precious  little 
plants  are  growing  so  thickly  as  not 
to  admit  of  the  use  of  the  hoe,  or 
the  plants  would  be  damaged ;  consequently 
recourse  must  be  had  to  hand  weeding,  but 
wherever  it  is  practicable  the  hoe  should  be  used 
frequently.  Hoeing  is  of  the  utmost  importance, 
especially  as  mixed  herbaceous  borders  are  not 
now  subjected  to  the  annual  digging,  with  the 
resulting  mutilation  of  roots,  as  was  the  custom  a 
few  years  ago.  A  mulching  given  when  the 
plants  are  in  active  growth,  the  manurial  proper- 
ties being  taken  directly  to  the  roots  by  rams  just 
when  they  require  it  most,  is  infinitely  better 
than  digging  in  quantities  of  manure,  and  at  the 
same  time  chopping  off  all  the  principal  roots. 
The  yearly  repetition  of  such  treatment  did  much 
to  rob  our  borders  of  some  of  our  rarest  plants. 
Many  earlv-flowering  subjects  will  now  need 
support.  Perennial  Peas  should  be  staked  early. 
Pseonies,  Delphiniums,  Oriental  Poppies,  Lupins, 
Galegas,  Heleniums,  the  larger  Campanulas,  and 
all  plants  of  strong,  heavy  growth  are  so  liable 
to  be  broken  down  by  winds.  These  must  be 
supported  by  sticks  in  the  early  stages  of  growth. 
I  do  not  advocate  staking  and  tying  everything 
up,  but  only  those  especially  liable  to  injury.  As 
most  plants  are  in  groups,  I  find  a  few  sprays  of 
Pea-sticks  placed  around  and  among  them  to  be 
all  the  support  they  require,  and  by  the  time  they 
reach  the  flowering  stage  the  plants  practically 
hide  up  all  the  sticks. 

Ebbmcri  are  now  pushing  their  flower-spikes. 
It  is  advisable  not  to  tie  these  flowers  up  to 
sticks,  as  they  are  more  liable  to  be  snapped  off 
just  above  these  by  winds.  A  good  mulching 
was  recommended  a  few  weeks  since  ;  now  they 
will  be  greatly  benefited  by  copious  supplies  of 
water,  to  be  continued  till  they  have  finished 
blooming. 

Pits  and  Frames.  —  These  are  now  full  of 
bedding  plants  that  will  need  considerable  care 
and  careful  attention.  Those  established  in  pots 
and  boxes  will  need  much  watering.  The  lights 
must  be  removed  from  the  frames  in  fine  weather. 
To  keep  all  established  plants  as  sturdy  as  pos- 
sible, every  available  warm  corner  will  be  utilised 
for  plants  turned  out  of  frames  gradually  to  harden 


them,  so  that  they  do  not  suffer  from  exposure 
when  they  are  transferred  to  the  flower  garden. 
G.  D.  Davison. 
Westwick  Gardens,  Norwich. 


FRUIT  GARDEN. 
Seasonable  Work.  —  The  chief  work  in  the 
outdoor  department  is  that  of  protecting  trees 
from  frost,  where  necessary,  and  disbudding 
superfluous  shoots  on  established  tre  s  stopping 
all  young  shoots  required  for  forming  fruit-spurs, 
and  nailing  or  tying  in  growths  required  for 
extension  or  for  fruiting  the  following  season. 
Great  care  is  necessary  when  fastening  up  these 
tender  shoots  in  order  not  to  bruise  them.  All 
ties  should  be  of  sufBcient  length  to  allow  of  the 
proper  swelling  of  the  wood.  An  effective  means 
of  securing  the  young  growths  on  walls  is  to 
collect  a  quantity  of  the  thin  shoots  of  any  free- 
growing  deciduous  shrub  or  tree  that  may  be  at 
hand.  Cut  into  convenient  lengths  of  5  inches  or 
6  inches.  These  are  placed  transversely  across 
and  over  the  young  growths,  and  the  ends  are 
pushed  beneath  the  older  wood  already  secured 
to  the  wall.  Watering  and  mulching  are  needed 
after  the  continued  drought. 

Cherries  that  have  not  had  their  fruit-buda 
well  thinned  out  before  coming  into  flower  gene- 
rally set  an  enormous  crop  cf  fruit,  but  they 
sometimes  cast  a  large  number  of  fruits  before 
stoning.  The  borders  should  be  carefully 
examined,  and  water  afforded  where  necessary. 
Cherries  do  not  require  much  disbudding  ;  merely 
remove  those  shoots  which  spring  from  the  back 
of  the  branches,  and  thin  those  growing  in  clusters 
to  prevent  overcrowding,  training  in  sufficient 
for  the  extension  of  the  branches  or  for  renewing 
worn-out  shoots  and  furnishing  blank  spaces.  AU 
other  shoots  should  be  pinched  at  the  third  leaf. 
Cherry  trees  are  subject  to  attacks  from  black 
fly,  and  on  its  first  appearance  means  should  be 
taken  to  destroy  it  by  syringing  or  spraying  with 
an  insecticide. 

Vineries. — Vines  planted  lately  should  be 
encouraged  by  heat  and  moisture  until  they  are 
in  active  growth,  after  which  air  should  be 
allowed  freely.  Vines  raised  from  eyes  this 
spring  should  now  be  ready  to  plant,  and  whether 
they  have  been  growing  in  pots  or  masses  of 
turf,  they  should  be  thoroughly  moistened  before 
planting.  The  soil  of  the  border  should  be  made 
firm  about  the  roots,  no  attempt  being  made  to 
uncoil  or  loosen  the  roots  which  are  in  active 
growth.  Apply  tepid  water  gently  when  the 
job  is  finished,  and  keep  the  house  warm  and 
moist.  Grapes  that  are  swelling  should  be 
afforded  liberal  supplies  of  tepid  liquid  manure 
from  the  cow  sheds.  If  red  spider  is  apt  to 
infect  the  Vines  it  is  better  to  syringe  the  foliage 
occasionally  rather  than  allow  it  to  gain  a  footing, 
but  only  clear  soft  water  should  be  used.  Over 
dryness  and  starvation  at  the  roots  are  fruitful 
causes  of  red  spider  on  Vines,  especially  on  light 
soils  and  dry  localities.  A  mixture  of  sulphur 
and  milk  made  into  a  fine  paste  and  painted 
over  the  hot-water  pipes  serves  to  arrest  the 
attacks  of  red  spider.  In  a  preparation  called 
Spidacide  we  have  found  a  most  effectual  wash 
for  eradicating  red  spider,  and  have  used  it 
mixed  with  sulphur  for  painting  the  hot-water 
pipes  in  vineries  with  good  results.  In  the 
early  vineries,  where  the  fruit  is  approaching 
ripeness,  the  temperature  should  be  considerably 
lowered  and  the  moisture  gradually  withdrawn. 

Olamis,  N.B.  Thomas  R.  Wilson. 


KITCHEN    GARDEN. 

Potatoes  from  early  plantings  will  require 
earthing  up.  A  fine  dry  day  should  be  chosen 
for  the  operation,  but  before  doing  so  give  the 
ground  a  careful  hoeing  with  a  flat  hoe.  Draw 
the  soil  up  as  high  as  possible,  if  a  few  of  the 
tops  are  completely  covered  it  will  not  matter, 
and  they  will  also  be  the  more  secure  from  frost. 
When  earthing  up  care  should  be  taken  to  make 
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the  ridges  and  little  trenches  perfectly  straight 
and  even. 

Peas  — Do  not  neglect  staking  Peas ;  the 
sooner  it  is  done  after  drawing  soil  up  to  the 
sides  of  the  rows  the  better.  Allow  a  fair  space 
between  the  Peas  and  the  sticks,  which  should 
be  thrust  firmly  into  the  ground,  leaning  them 
slightly  towards  the  Peas,  but  not  close  enough 
at  the  top  to  cross.  Kough  and  loose  pieces  can 
be  cut  tff  with  shears.  I  strongly  advise  mulch- 
ing Peas  between  the  rows  with  good  manure  ; 
a  layer  3  inches  to  4  inches  should  be  given 
Mulching  is  best  done  soon  after  the  sticks  are 
pat  in,  and  where  Spinach  is  grown  between 
the  rows  before  the  Spinach  gets  very  high,  but 
fummer  Spinach  soon  recovers  from  a  little 
knocking  about.  The  manure  for  mulching  need 
not  necessarily  be  quite  decayed,  though  per- 
fectly fresh  farmyard  manure  should  be  avoided. 
Beet. — The  main  crop  should  be  sown  within 
the  next  few  days ;  if  sown  much  earlier  the 
roots  grow  to  an  unsuitable  size  for  use.  The 
soil  must  be  in  good  order  and  well  worked  ;  no 
fresh  manure  should  be  in  the  ground.  Sow  in 
drills  about  1  inch  deep,  and  from  15  inches  to 
18  inches  ap  irt.  If  plenty  of  room  is  not  allowed, 
the  leaves,  being  more  brittle  than  Carrots  and 
Parsnips,  get  broken  with  the  hoe  in  early 
summer.  Small  and  medium-sized  Beet  are 
generally  most  in  demand.  Dell's  Crimson  and 
Nutting's  Dwarf  Red  are  good  reliable  varieties 
and  not  too  big.  Of  larger-growing  varieties 
Pragnell's  Exhibition  and  Veitch's  Selected  Red 
are  to  be  recommended. 

Planting.— Brussels  Sprouts,  Cauliflowers, 
and  Cibbages  that  have  been  pricked  off  should 
now  be  fit  for  planting  out.  If  possible  choose  a 
damp  day  for  this  operation.  Brussels  Sprouts 
should  be  allowed  if  possible  3  feet  between  the 
rows  and  2  feet  6  inches  between  the  plants. 
For  Cauliflowers,  such  as  The  Pearl  and  Sutton's 
Purity,  18  inches  to  20  inches  each  way  is  plenty. 
Waloheren  Cauliflowers  will  require  a  little  more 
room.  Red  Dutch  Pickling  Cabbage  should  be 
at  least  2  feet  each  way ;  smaller  varieties  of 
Cabbage  will  require  considerably  less.  Lift 
carefully  to  preserve  a  good  ball  of  soil  to  the 
roots,  plant  with  a  trowel,  and  make  the  ground 
firm  after  planting.  Slags,  I  think,  are  best 
destroyed  by  frequently  hoeing  the  ground, 
dressing  with  soot  and  lime,  or,  where  the 
ground  is  badly  infested,  by  searching  for  them 
in  the  morning.  Damage  done  by  wood  pigeons 
is  far  more  serious,  and  is  generally  done  in  the 
early  morning  or  late  in  the  evening.  An  old 
suit  of  clothes  stuffed  with  straw  and  stuck  on  a 
pole  is  a  good  thing  to  scare  them  away,  or  shoot 
three  or  four  of  the  pigeons  and  stick  them  up  in 
the  bed.  J.  Jaqcbs. 

Bryanston  Gardens,  Blandjord,  Dorset. 
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TO    CORRESPONDENTS. 

ROLES    FOR    CORRESPONDENTS. 

Questions  and  Answers.— TA«  Editor  intends 
to  make  THB  Qardeh  helpful  to  all  readers  who  desire 
assistance,  no  matter  what  the  branch  of  gardening  may  be, 
vmd  with  that  object  will  make  a  special  feature  of  the 
*'  Answers  to  Correspondents"  column.  All  communica- 
tions should  be  clearly  and  concisely  written  on  one  side 
of  the  paper  only,  and  addressed  to  the  Editor  of  The 
Gakdeh,  so,  Tavistock  Street,  Covent  Qa/rden,  W.C.  Letters 
on  business  should  be  sent  to  the  Publisher.  The  name 
and  address  of  the  sender  are  required  in  addition  to  any 
designation  he  may  desire  to  be  used  in  the  paper.  When 
more  than  one  query  is  sent,  each  should  be  on  a  separate 
piece  of  paper. 


down  you  should  take  up  the  bulbs,  grade  them, 
keeping  the  large  and  small  separate.  Then 
dig  the  soil  deeply,  enriching  with  some  well- 
decayed  manure,  and  replant  the  bulbs  at 
proper  distances  apart,  according  to  their  size. 
Your  Daffodils  should  be  taken  out  and  replanted 
in  well-cultivated  soil  every  two  or  three  years, 
otherwise  their  flowering  will  continue  to  be 
unsatisfactory.  It  stands  to  reason  that  they 
cannot  continue  to  produce  flowers  unless  you 
give  them  room  and  good  soil  in  which  to  grow. 

EcHiUM  WiLDPRETii  {A.  E.  Porter). — This 
plant  comes  from  Madeira,  and  first  flowered  in 
this  country  in  the  year  1897.  It  is  a  striking 
plant  of  biennial  habit,  forming  the  first  year  a 
dense  rosette  of  long,  narrow  silky  leaves.  In 
the  second  year  the  stem  lengthens,  ultimately 
forming  a  dense  thyrsoid  panicle  of  rose-pink 
coloured  flowers.  It  is  of  fairly  easy  culture, 
succeeding  well  with  ordinary  greenhouse  treat- 
ment. It  should  be  potted  in  a  mixture  of  fibrous 
loam,  leaf-mould,  and  sand,  giving  it  plenty  of 
root-room.  When  the  plant  is  in  full  growth 
from  about  March  through  the  summer,  it  should 
be  supplied  with  plenty  of  water,  but  during  the 
winter  months  little  is  required,  as  it  is  liable 
to  damp  if  kept  too  wet  at  the  root.  The  best 
place  to  keep  it  during  the  winter  would  be  a 
heated  frame,  where  it  could  be  placed  close  up 
to  the  glass. 

Violet  Plants  Fah^ng  (X.). — The  specimen 
plant  of  Marie  Louise  is  in  good  health,  consider- 
ing it  has  passed  through  the  late  winter.  All 
that  is  the  matter  with  it,  as  far  as  we  can  see, 
is  that  a  few  of  the  older  leaves  have  suffered 
from  a  mild  attack  of  red  spider.  The  season  for 
Violet  flowers  will  soon  be  over,  and  attention 
directed  to  the  propagation  of  young  plants  for 
next  winter  and  spring  supply  of  flowers.  In 
selecting  divisions  of  the  plants  to  propagate 
from,  extreme  care  should  be  taken  to  select  those 
only  which  are  strong,  healthy,  and  perfectly  free 
from  any  traces  of  spider  or  disease.  As  regards 
the  large  single  variety,  which  we  take  to  be 
Princess  of  Wales,  it  is  suffering  from  a  severe 
attack  of  a  species  of  Violet  fungus.  At  so  late  a 
season  of  the  year  it  would  be  useless  to  treat 
these  plants  with  a  view  of  trying  to  destroy  the 
fungus.  The  better  way  will  be  to  pull  up  the 
affected  plants  and  burn  them,  and  to  propagate 
young  ones  from  clean  and  healthy  stock  only. 
You  will  find  that  theee  strong-growing  single 
Violets  will  stand  the  winter  better  and  be  more 
immune  from  the  attacks  of  insects  and  disease  if 
grown  on  more  exposed  land  and  with  less  shade 
than  is  usually  given  to  them. 


may  be  placed.  The  ordinary  clear  glass  is  the 
only  kind  that  can  be  used  with  satisfaction  in  a 
greenhouse,  and  for  shading  nothing  is  equal 
to  canvas  blinds  fixed  on  wooden  rollers,  which 
can  be  let  down  or  drawn  up  at  will. 

STRAOGLiNa  Gkranicms  (E.  B,).— Shorten  back  any 
strogglijig  Bhuots,  repot  lu  a  mix'ure  of  loam,  leaf-mould, 
and  sand,  and  place  in  a  good  light  position  in  the  green- 
house, taking  especial  care  not  to  give  too  much  water  till 
the  roots  are  active.  If  you  have  no  greenhouse,  place  In 
a  light  spot  in  a  window. 


Water  Lilt  Flowers  Openino  (Alex  Stick).— In  all 
probability  the  major  portion  of  the  Water  Lily  flowers 
are  used  for  table  decoration  and  similar  purposes.  These 
flowers  may  be  prevented  from  closing  by  going  over  them 
when  they  are  fully  expanded  with  the  flnger  and  thumb, 
and  bending  each  petal  so  that  the  upper  or  inside  part  is 
convex,  whereas  naturally  It  is  concave. 


THE    GREENHOUSE. 

Heating  Gbebnhousb  {Enquirer). — You  do  not 
say  what  class  of  plants  you  purpose  growing  in 
the  greenhouse,  but  if  small  ones,  to  be  used  for 
summer  bedding  are  to  be  kept  therein,  an 
ordinary  step  stage  in  about  three  tiers  is  almost 
essential.  If  a  stage  3  feet  wide  is  fixed  all  along 
the  front  of  the  house  it  will  be  available  for 
small  plants,  and  the  interior  might  be  furnished 
pleasingly  by  forming  a  bed  and  planting  the 
body  of  the  structure  with  permanent  plants. 
As  the  structure  is  14  feet  wide,  the  3  feet  stage, 
with  a  path  2  feet  6  inches  both  back  and 
front,  will  leave  6  feet  of  floor  space  for  the  bed. 
Such  plants  as  Camellias,  Greenhouse  Rhodo- 
dendrons, and  Acacias  would,  even  when  out 
of  flower,  be  effective  from  an  ornamental  point 
of  view,  and  with  them  may  be  associated 
different  flowering  subjects.  Again,  if  large  plants 
in  pots  are  available  the  central  bed  may  have  a 
neat  kerbing  put  round  il,  and  be  surfaced  with 


TREES    AND    SHRUBS. 

Propagating  Box  (E  B  ).— If  the  question 
of  propagating  Box  refers  to  the  Box  edging,  it 
may  be  taken  up,  pulled  to  pieces,  and  replanted 
towards  the  end  of  March  or  in  April.  The 
ordinary  Bix  can  be  propagated  from  cuttings 
put  in  a  cold  frame,  or,  failing  this,  a  sheltered 
border  during  the  early  autumn  months.  When 
out  of  doors  it  is  particularly  necessary  to  make 
the  cuttings  very  firm  in  the  soil ;  otherwise 
drying  winds  will  affect  them.  As  it  is  obvious 
that  Box  edging,  from  the  position  it  occupies, 
cannot  be  fed  by  means  of  a  top-dressing,  the 
best  way  is  to  give  it  some  liquid  manure,  that 
made  from  cow  manure,  with  the  addition  of  a 
little  soot,  being  best  for  the  purpose.  It  is 
better  applied  after  rain  than  when  the  ground  is 
very  dry. 

Falsb  Aoaoia  as  a  Forest  Trbb  (John 
Wallop). — If  your  ground  is  not  too  wet,  you 
cannot  do  better  than  plant  the  Robinia  either 
alone  or  mixed  with  Larch.  Ground  that  will 
grow  the  latter  suits  the  Robinia  admirably. 
The  trees  can  be  planted  in  lines  or  as  you  wish, 
but  in  lines  is  best,  as  the  most  use  is  made  of 
the  ground.  Plant  3  feet  apart  in  alternate  lines, 
i  e. ,  where  the  plants  in  one  line  are  opposite  the 
spaces  in  the  next  line.  As  they  grow  some  oan 
be  thinned  out  for  poles,  or  you  could  plant 
6  feet  apart  and  leave  until  they  require  thinning. 
We  have  never  been  able  to  understand  why  the 
Rabinia  has  not  been  more  nsed  as  a  forest  tree 
in  this  country,  as  it  grows  quickly,  the  wood  is 
hard  and  durable,  and  it  suffers  from  no  disease 
or  insect  pest. 


FRUIT    GARDEN. 

Bottling  Fruits  for  Preserving  (H.  H. 


T.). 


FLOWER   GARDEN. 

Daffodils  not  Flowering  {M.  H.). — There 
is  no  doubt  that  the  soil  around  your  Daffodils 
is  impoverished,  and  the  bulbs  have  become 
crowded  together.     When  the  foliage  has  died  I  a  layer  of  Derbyshire  spar,  on  which  the  plants  |  will  give  you  all  needful  information, 


The  first  consideration  in  relation  to  the  fruit  tio 
be    bottled,    and    especially   the    larger   fruits, 
such  as  Plums  and  Gooseberries,  is  that    it  is 
quite  clean  and  even  in  size.      Fruit  of  uneven 
size  does  not  fill  the  bottles  properly.     The  fruit 
should  also  be  dry  ;   placing  it  on  a  clean  cloth 
and  gently  rubbing  it  with  another  soon  dries  it. 
The  bottles  should  be  quite  clean  and  dry.     Fill 
them  carefully  with  the  fruit,  and  very  neatly. 
If  the  fruit  is  to  be  unsweetened,  only  water  is 
added;   if  to  be  sweetened,  a  rich  sugar  syrup  is 
made  and  poured  in  on  to  the  fruits.    The  bottles 
are  then  placed  in  a  proper  kettle  and  the  liquid 
in  them  caused  to  semi-boil.     While  the  steam  is 
escaping  capsules  or  covers  fitting  on  to  a  rubber 
ring  are  placed  over  the  mouths  loosely,  and  as 
the  steam   declines   those  capsules  settle  down 
firmly,  and  become,  as  it  were,  under  what  is 
known  as  the  vacuum  process,  immovable,  until 
the  metal  cover  is  pierced  to  admit  air.    Recently 
a  glass  cover,  instead  of  a  metal  one,  made  to 
screw  down  tight,  and  capable  of  being  moved  by 
the  hand  when  needed,  has  been  patented.     That 
is  thought  to  be  a  great  gain,  as  metal  capsules 
once  pierced  are  useless.     The  patentees  of  this 
form  of  bottle  and  capsule  are  the  Flint  Glass 
Bottle  Company,  Aldersgate  Street,  London,  E.G., 
to  whom  we  recommend  you  to  apply.     But  if 
you  care  to  purchase  from  the  Royal  Horticul- 
tural Society,  Vincent  Square.  London,  S.W.,  a 
copy  of  their  Journal  (Vol.  XXIX.,  part  4),  at  a 
cost  of  5s.,  you  would  find  in  it,  at  page  650,  a 
very  exhaustive  illustrated  paper   by  Mr.   Tom 
Sedgwick  on  methods  of  fruit  preservation  that 
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LILACS. 

GAKDEN  varieties  of  Lilac, 
which  now  constitute  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  groups  of 
hardy  shrubs,  are  derived  from 
two  species  of  Syringa  only. 
These  are  the  common  Lilac  (S.  vulgaris)  and 
the  Persian  Lilac  (S.  persica).  It  is  to  the 
former  of  these  that  the  finest  of  the  garde^ 
varieties  owe  their  origin,  although  some  of  the 
hybrids  between  it  and  the  Persian  Lilac  are 
very  delightful,  notably,  the  old  Rouen  Lilac. 
Lilac- time,  of  which  the  poets  sing,  is  a  time 
of  fragrance  and  colour  in  the  garden,  for  it 
comes  in  later  May ;  but  there  is  nothing 
sweeter  in  its  perfume  or  more  alluring  in  its 
beauty  even  then  than  a  flower-laden  Lilac. 
Although  the  common  Lilac  is  not  a  native 
of  Britain,  it  has  for  over  300  years  been  an 
inmate  of  our  gardens,  and  is  as  closely 
associated  with  rural  scenery  as  almost  any 
native  plant.  It  is  even  doubtful  if  it  be  a 
native  of  Europe,  for,  although  it  has  been 
found  apparently  wild  in  the  region  of  the 
Danube,  it  was  not  till  1828  that  it  was 
admitted  into  the  European  flora.  This 
seems  a  very  late  date  for  so  noticeable  a 
plant  to  have  been  discovered.  Some  authori- 
ties believe  that  it  is,  like  the  Persian  Lilac, 
of  Asiatic— probably  Chinese — origin.  How- 
ever this  may  be,  the  common  Lilac  reached 
Western  Europe  about  the  middle  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  and  the  Persian  Lilac 
about  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth. 

The  first  variety  or  hybrid  of  which  we 
have  any  record  is  the  Rouen  Lilac  ;  this  is 
said  to  have  been  raised  in  the  Botanic 
Garden  at  Rouen  near  the  end  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  It  is  known  by  a  variety 
of  botanical  names,  such  as  S.  chinensis,  S. 
rothomagensis,  and  S.  dubia.  With  regard 
to  the  name  chinensis,  it  is  an  interesting  fact 
that  this  Rouen  Lilac  was  growing  in  the 
gardens  of  Pekin  more  than  100  years  ago. 
It  is,  therefore,  assumed  to  have  originated 
in  France  and  in  China  independently.  It  is 
a  charming  shrub  for  the  garden,  not  so 
strong-growing  as  the  common  Lilac  nor 
having  so  fine  a  truss  of  flowers.  But  no 
Lilac  exceeds  it  in  the  profusion  of  its 
blossoms,  which  are  similar  in  colour  to  the 
ordinary  Lilac.  Its  leaves  are  smaller  and 
narrower,  and  it  is  thus  easily  recognised 
when  in  leaf  alone. 


The  raising  of  new  forms  of  the  common 
Lilac  has  been  chiefly  carried  on  in  France, 
whence  most  of  the  finest  varieties  in  cultiva- 
tion have  come.  Although  some  varieties 
which  showed  considerable  improvement  on 
the  type  were  raised  well  back  in  the 
nineteenth  century,  such  as  Dr.  Lindley, 
Charles  X.,  &c.,  these  have  been  excelled 
by  the  varieties  sent  out  during  the  last 
twenty  years.  The  last  great  advance  in 
Lilac  culture  we  owe  to  M.  Lemoine,  who 
raised  and  distributed  the  now  popular 
double-flowered  varieties  about  twenty  years 
ago. 

The  best  plan  for  anyone  desiring  to  grow 
a  representative  set  of  garden  Lilacs  is  to 
visit  some  good  collection  of  them  towards 
the  end  of  May,  and  note  for  the  next  plant- 
ing season  the  sorts  that  please  them  most  ; 
but,  failing  that,  the  following  selection  of 
about  two  dozen  varieties  may  be  helpful  : 

Double. — Abel  Carrifere,  flowers  large,  blue- 
lilac  ;  Charles  Joly,  very  dark ;  Prfeident 
Viger,  very  large,  often  double  trusses,  with 
fine  mauve-lilac  flowers ;  Virginity,  rose ; 
Viviand  Morel,  flowers  of  medium  size  but  in 
large  trusses,  blue-lilac,  with  white  centre  ; 
Marc  Micheli,  double  trusses  of  very  large 
flowers,  pale  blue-lavender,  white  behind.  Of 
double  white  varieties  the  following  may  be 
recommended  :  Jeanne  d'Arc,  Mme.  Abel 
Chatenay,  Mme.  C.  P6rier,  Ob^lisque,  and 
Mireille.  Miss  Ellen  Willmott  is  one  of 
Lemoine's  newest  varieties ;  it  has  snow- 
white  flowers. 

Single. — Marie  Legraye  and  alba  grandi- 
flora  are  both  white,  fine  racemed  varieties  ; 
to  them  might  be  added  Mme.  Moser. 
Souvenir  de  Louis  Spath  is  a  very  fine, 
deeply-coloured  sort,  which  ought  to  be  in 
every  collection  ;  Toussaint  -  Louverture, 
Negro,  and  President  Massart  are  also  dark. 
Mme.  Francisque  Morel  is  noteworthy  for  its 
very  large  trusses.  Of  a  lighter  shade  are 
Jacques  Callot,  Eckenholm,  Crampel,  and 
Dr.  Regel. 

To  obtain  them  at  their  best  Lilacs  need 
generous  treatment.  The  ground  they  are 
to  occupy  should  be  trenched,  and  if 
impoverished  or  worn  -  out  should  be 
strengthened  by  adding  new  loam.  A  sunny, 
sheltered  position  is  best  for  them,  and 
during  any  very  dry  time  they  should  be 
watered,  especially  when  the  flower-trusses 
are  developing.    An  occasional  mulching  with 


well-rotted  manure  is  also  advantageous. 
After  the  flowers  are  faded  the  old  inflores- 
cences should  be  removed,  so  as  to  prevent 
the  energy  of  the  plant  being  diverted  from 
the  young  growths  that  are  to  produce  next 
year's  blossom  to  the  useless  production  of 
seed.  At  the  same  time  any  weak  or  crowded 
young  shoots  may  be  removed.  This  is  the 
best  and  easiest  form  of  pruning,  and  it  tends 
to  produce  exceptionally  fine  trusses  the 
following  season. 

Lilacs  should  always  be  got  on  their  own 
roots  if  possible ;  the  practice  of  grafting 
them  on  Privet  is  a  source  of  much  trouble 
through  suckers,  and  is  often  a  source  of 
ill-health  and  premature  decay.  The  best 
nurserymen  now  supply  them  on  their  own 
roots.  They  can  be  propagated  both  by  layers 
and  by  cuttings. 

With  regard  to  the  disposition  of  Lilacs  in 
the  garden,  we  prefer  to  grow  them  in  groups 
or  as  isolated  specimens.  Nothing  is  more 
charming  than  a  large  mass  of  these  garden 
varieties  made  up  of  the  different  colours 
from  white  to  deep  mauve,  for  however  much 
they  difl'er  in  shade  or  tint  they  all  harmo- 
nise perfectly.  As  single  specimens  they  are 
also  valuable.  Grown  in  this  way  they 
should  be  kept  to  a  single  stem  at  the  base, 
and  a  certain  symmetry  of  form  should  be 
maintained.  The  late  Hon.  Charles  Ellis 
was  very  successful  with  his  Lilacs  culti- 
vated in  this  way  at  Frensham  Hall. 

W.  J.  Bean. 


HEDGEROWS  AND   DUST. 

The  advent  of  the  motor-car  during  the  last 
few  years  has  made  a  great  deal  of  difference 
in  the  opening  up  of  country  districts  which 
were  practically  inaccessible  before,  except  by 
means  of  a  tiresome  railway  journey  with 
many  changes,  and  a  long  walk  or  drive  at 
the  end  of  it.  Side  by  side  with  increased 
means  of  communication,  however,  there 
arises  the  perennial  question  of  dust,  and  to 
the  lover  of  Nature  or  the  owner  of  a  garden— 
the  two  are  of  ten  synonymous— this  is  becom- 
ing a  serious  question  indeed  in  many 
country  places.  Beyond  the  suburban 
districts,  and  the  larger  villages  or  small 
towns,  there  are  miles  of  country  where  water- 
carts  are  unknown,  and  where  the  roads  are 
coated  with  mud  in  winter,  and  ankle-deep 
with  dust  during  the  summer.  The  passage 
of  fast-moving  motor-cars  during  dry  weather 
raises  the  dust  in  clouds  to  settle  on  the 
hedges  by  the  roadside  in  such  quantity  as 
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to  whiten  them  over.  This,  while  of  no 
consequence  to  the  owner  of  the  car,  is  serious 
when  we  consider  that  the  leaves  are  choked 
with  dust  and  unable  to  perform  their  proper 
functions  in  assisting  the  growth  of  the 
plant.  Two  or  three  dry  summers  in 
succession  will  mean  that  during  the  growing 
season  the  hedges  make  very  little  growth 
through  the  dust  choking  the  pores  of  the 
leaves  ;  this  will  lead  to  the  death  of  the  plant 
in  the  course  of  time. 

Both  evergreen  and  deciduous  hedges 
seem  to  be  suffering  equally  through  this 
dust  nuisance,  as  both  are  weakened  most 
when  they  ought  to  be  growing  vigorously. 
What  chance  has  a  Thorn  or  a  Holly  or,  in 
fact,  any  plant  to  make  proper  growth  when 
the  young  shoots  are  smothered  with  dust  as 
soon  as  they  start  unfolding,  and,  but  for 
occasional  rain,  are  not  clean  until  the  follow- 
ing autumn.  In  this  district  we  have  now 
had  a  fortnight  of  very  dry  weather,  and  the 
hedges  are  simply  white  with  dust,  and  they 
will  be  in  the  same  condition  for  practically 
the  next  six  months.  I  have  noticed  during 
the  last  two  years  how  various  hedges  by  the 
roadside  in  this  district  have  deteriorated, 
and  if  the  dust  problem  is  not  soon  settled,  in 
ten  years'  time  there  will  be  no  hedges  of  any 
consequence  by  the  roadside,  and  one  of  the 
charms  of  the  country  will  be  gone. 

Bagshot,  Surrey.]  J.  Claek. 


PRIZES     FOR     GARDENERS. 

MAY. 

VIOLAS    (TUFTED    PANSIES). 

A  First  Prize  of  FOUR  GUINEAS, 

A   Second  Prize   of  TWO   GUINEAS, 

A  Third  Prize  of  ONE  GUINEA, 

And  a  Fourth  Prize  of  HALF-A-GUINEA 

are  offered  for   the   best   essay    upon  "  How 
to  Grow   Violas." 

A  simple,  straightforward  statement  is  required, 
dealing  with  the  propagation  and  general  cultiva- 
of  the  Tufted  Pansy  or  Viola.  Give  the  names 
of  twelve  varieties  recommended  especially  for 
free  flowering,  describing  the  colour  of  each. 

The  essay  (limited  to  1,500  words)  must  be 
written  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only,  and  be 
enclosed  in  an  envelope  marked  "Competition," 
addressed  to  "  The  Editor  of  The  Garden,  20, 
Tavistock  Street,  Covent  Garden,  London,  W.G." 
The  answers  must  reach  this  office  not  later  than 
May  31.  Both  amateur  and  professional  gar- 
deners may  compete,  but  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
those  who  contribute  regularly  to  the  pages  of 
The  Garden  will  not  do  so.  The  name  and 
address  of  the  competitor  must  be  written  upon 
the  MS.,  and  not  upon  a  separate  piece  of  paper. 
The  Editor  cannot  undertake  to  return  the  MSS. 
of  unsuccessful  competitors. 


FORTHCOMING    EVENTS. 

May  15. — Royal  Horticultural  Society's  Exhi- 
bition and  Meeting. 

May  23.— York  Florists'  Show. 

May  29.  — Royal  Horticultural  Society's  Show  in 
the  Temple  Gardens  (three  days). 

May  31. — Bath  and  Western  Counties'  Show 
(five  days). 

June  6. — Royal  Horticultural  Society's  Colonial 
Fruit  Show. 

June  12. — Royal  Horticultural  Society's  Exhi- 
bition and  Meeting. 

June  13.  —  Royal  Botanic  Society's  Show 
(several  days). 


rose:    show    fixtures    in    1906. 

June  20  (Tuesday).— Isle  of  Wight. 

27  (Wednesday)  —Chippenham,  Colchester,  Farnham, 
"  Farningham,  Beading,  and  Southampton. 

,,    28  (Thursday). —Canterbury,  Norwich,   and  Walton- 

on-Thames. 
,,    30  (Saturday).— Windsor. 
July    3  (Tuesday),— Harrow  and  Sutton.  „     ^  .^ 

4  (Wednesday).— Croydon,    Ealing,    and    Tunbndge 

Wells. 

5  (Thursday ).~Koyal    Botanic    Gardens,    Regents 

Parle  (National  Rose  Society). 

„      6  (Friday).— Gresford. 

10  (Tuesday).— Gloucester,    *Southend  -  on  ■  Sea,    and 
fWolverhampton. 

,,    11  (Wednesday).— Formby,  Helensburgh,  and  Thorn- 
ton Heath. 

„    12  (Thursday).— Brentwood,    Chipping    Norton,    El- 
tham,  Potter's  Bar,  and  Woodbridge. 

„    17  (Tuesday).- Saltaire. 

„    IS  (Wednesday).— Edinburgh  (National  Rose  Society). 

,,    19  (Thursday).— *Dunfermline. 

,,    20  (Friday) —Ulverston. 

,,    24  (Tuesday).— Tibshelf. 

„    2a  (Wednesday)  — *Cardi£E  and  tNewcastle-on-Tyne. 

,,    26  (Thursday). — Salterhebble. 
Aug.  18  (Saturday).— Sheffield. 

Sept.  13  (Wednesday).— Royal    Horticultural    Hall,  West- 
minster (National  Rose  Society). 

♦  Show  lasting  two  days,    t  Show  lasting  three  days. 

EmVAED  MAWLET. 


NOTES    OF    THE    WEEK. 


Kew  Guild  dinner.— We  are  requested 
to  remind  our  readers  who  are  Old  Kewites  that 
the  annual  dmner  will  take  place  at  the  Holborn 
Restaurant  on  the  28t.h  iost.,  at  7.30  p.m.,  and 
that  the  secretary,  W.  N.  Winn,  would  be  glad 
to  hear  before  the  2l9t  from  all  who  intend  to  be 
present. 

Mr.  Edwin  Beeltett— This  well-known 
gardener  has  received  the  Victoria  Medal  of 
Honour,  and  he  is  worthy  of  it.  He  is  well 
known  as  the  gardener  to  Lord  Aldenham, 
Elstree,  Herts,  and  there  he  has  accomplished 
much  in  the  raising  of  new  vegetables  and  flowers. 
As  a  grower,  particularly  of  vegetables,  he  is  in 
the  first  rank. 

British  Gardeners'  Assoeiation. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  this  association,  held  in 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Hall,  Westminster,  Mr. 
R.  Hooper  Pearson  in  the  chair,  the  secretary 
reported  that  twenty-one  new  members  had 
joined  since  the  previous  meeting,  bringing  the 
total  membership  up  to  891  Arrangements  were 
made  for  the  annual  general  meeting,  which  is  to 
be  held  at  the  Essex  Hall,  Essex  Street,  Strand 
(close  to  the  Temple  Gardens),  on  the  30bh  inst. 
at  6  30  p.m.,  when  a  large  attendance  is  an- 
ticipated.— J.  Weathers. 

^National    Sweet    Pea    Society.- 

Mr.  Horace  J.  Wright,  who  has  just  carried  out 
the  duties  of  secretary  to  the  above  society  with 
such  success  during  the  past  four  years,  has  been 
compelled  for  private  reasons  to  resign  his 
position.  The  committee  accepted  his  resigna- 
tion with  the  deepest  regret,  and  expressed  its 
high  appreciation  of  the  work  he  had  accom- 
plished. The  secretarial  duties  will  now  devolve 
upon  Mr.  Charles  H.  Curtis,  who  has  been  closely 
associated  with  Mr.  H.  J.  Wright  in  the  work  of 
the  society,  and  to  him  at  Adelaide  Road, 
Brentford,  Middlesex,  all  communications  should 
be  addressed.  Mr.  H.  J.  Wright  will  continue 
to  assist  the  society  as  a  member  of  the  executive 
committee  and  in  other  ways. 

A  bird's  nest  in  a  greenhouse.— 

Birds  often  select  most  unexpected  places  for 
their  nests.  Among  the  stems  and  leaves  of  a 
Kennedya  covering  one  of  the  pillars  in  the 
greenhouse  at  Kew,  a  pair  of  robins  have  built 
their  nest.  Being  in  one  of  the  most  frequented 
parts  of  the  house,  hundreds  of  visitors  pass  within 
arm's  reach.  During  the  Eister  holidays,  when 
the  crowds  were  so  great,  the  birds  remained 
undisturbed.  They  are  very  tame,  and  can  often 
be  seen  hunting  among  the  plants  in  the  house 


for  insects.  Their  efforts  in  this  direction  will 
shortly  be  increased,  all  being  well,  when  the 
young  birds  hatch  out  from  the  five  tiny  eggs. 
Why  the  birds  should  select  this  ppot  for  their 
nest,  when  there  are  more  secluded  places  avail- 
able in  the  house,  is  diifioult  to  understand. — A.  0. 

AVeather  in    North    Wales.— The 

weather  for  the  past  ten  days  in  this  part  of  the 
country  has  been  most  treacherous,  causing  great 
anxiety  respecting  the  fruit  blossom.  On  the 
ISth  ult.  we  registered  12"  of  frost,  luckily  no 
serious  damage  was  done  as  the  bloom  was  hardly 
forward  enough.  On  the  26th  ult.  we  registered 
8°.  This  damaged  the  early  Gooseberries  and 
Pears.  Apples  are  promising  very  well.  The 
wind  keeps  bitterly  cold  from  the  E.  and  N.  E. 
We  have  had  one  or  two  heavy  snow  showers, 
hail,  and  some  very  cold  raios,  in  fact  nothing 
can  grow.  On  the  whole  it  has  been  a  very 
disappointing  spring. — J.  S.  Higgins,  N.  Wales. 

Primroses  at  W^isley.— It  was  with  a 
good  deal  of  surprise  that  I  read  a  letter  from 
"  D."  in  The  Garden  of  the  5  th  inst.  Does  he 
wish  us  to  believe  that  Polyanthuses  are  not 
Primroses  ?  Surely  they  are  merely  Primroses 
with  the  stem  developed  and  rising  above  the 
ground  before  the  individual  flower-stems  branch 
out  from  it.  I  do  not  doubt  that  all  "  D."  says 
is  true  about  the  famous  Wisley  Primroses,  but 
why  draw  comparisons  between  these  and  the 
wild  Primroses  ?  There  may  or  may  not  have 
been  anything  at  the  National  Auricula  and 
Primula  Society's  show  to  compare  with  the 
Wisley  flowers;  but  when  "D."  goes  on  to  say 
that  the  clear,  well-defined  eye,  "  the  essential 
feature  of  true  beauty,  was  lacking  in  every  case 
in  the  flowers  shown  at  Westminster  on  the 
17th  ult,"  one  is  inclined  to  ask,  why  should 
"D."  pass  such  sweeping  criticisms  on  some 
of  the  finest  flowers  that  could  be  brought 
together '!  One  might  think  from  his  concluding 
remarks,  too,  that  raisers  of  Primroses  generally 
are  quite  blind  to  the  beauty  of  a  clear  centre  to 
the  flowers. — W.  A.  Watts. 

White  Amaryllis.— I  have  just  seen 
the  fine  collection  ot  seedling  white  Amaryllis 
Mr.  C.  S.  Fielder  has  at  North  Mymms  Park. 
These,  when  recently  exhibited  at  the  Horticul- 
tural Hall,  attracted  much  notice.  There  is  no 
other  such  collection  of  these  beautiful  flowers  in 
the  kingdom.  The  many  plants  there,  literally 
hundreds — for  even  yet  many  have  to  flower — 
are  the  product  of  some  ten  years'  constant  and 
patient  crossing,  the  work  having  begun  at  West 
Malvern.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the 
strain,  no  matter  how  white  the  flowers  produced, 
is  as  robust  as  any  coloured  strain.  Still  further, 
many  of  the  flowers  show  not  only  good  size  and 
substance,  but  very  fine  form  also.  The  green 
shading  in  the  strain  is  found  to  be  easier  to 
eliminate  than  the  coloured  shading.  The  crosses 
being  made  this  year,  using  only  the  finest  and 
purest  flowers  for  parents,  promise  to  produce  a 
strain  that  will  give  a  high  percentage  of  pure 
whites  devoid  of  shading  and  of  fine  form.  Self 
fertilisation  is  prevented  by  the  removal  of 
pollen  cases  prior  to  the  stigma  being  matured. 
Some  forms  that  haveopened  since  the  date  of  the 
exhibit  at  Vincent  Square  quite  excel  in  size  and 
form  any  then  shown.  It  is  evident  that  in  a  few 
years  a  superb  strain  of  pure  white  Amaryllis 
will  be  as  common  in  commerce  as  now  is  any 
coloured  strain.  From  the  break  have  come  a 
few  flowers  having  pure  white  grounds  and  deep 
rose  edges.  These  bid  fair  to  make  a  new  and 
very  charming  strain.  There  seems  good  reason 
to  think  that  in  a  few  years  that  edging  will  have 
assumed  a  clear-cut,  well-defined  Picotee  edging, 
and  be,  therefore,  a  most  attractive  feature.  It 
is  understood  that  under  no  circumstances  at 
present  will  any  of  the  plants  find  their  way  into 
commerce.  Mr.  Fielder's  aim  is  to  create  a  per- 
fect strain  for  the  gratification  of  the  mistress  of 
North  Mymms  Park,  Mrs.  Burns,  who  prizes 
her  plants  highly. — A.  Dean. 
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Flowers  in  Ravenscoupt  Park, 
HammePSmith.— In  this  well-kept  park- 
now  in  bright  spring  dress — the  tender  green 
of  the  well-known  Elm  Avenue  forming  a  beauti- 
ful canopy,  I  noticed  recently  a  very  effective 
floral  combination,  this  being  composed  of  a  bed 
of  that  fine  Hyacinth  King  of  the  Blues,  the  true 
Oxford  blue,  planted  among  White  Arabia. — Qoo. 

Floweps  in  Reg^ent's  Paplc.— Per- 
haps at  no  season  of  the  year  is  this  well-kept 
park  more  beaiitiful  than  at  this  particular  period 
with  its  wealth  of  spring  flowers.  A  brave  show 
of  Hyacinths  was  noted  on  a  recent  visit,  very 
attractive  by  reason  of  the  bold  masBea  in  which 
they  are  planted.  To  note  just  a  few  only  of 
some  of  the  most  striking  varieties :  Gertrude, 
striped  red,  large  truss,  very  fine  ;  Grand  Mattre, 
beautiful  porcelain  blue,  large  bells  and  truss ; 
another  noteworthy  blue  is  La  Peyrouse  ;  a  good 
early  sort  is  Murillo,  bright  blue,  large  bells ; 
edged  with  white  Daisies,  a  nice  contrast  was 
afforded.  A  beautiful  flower  is  Gigantea,  delicate 
pink,  compact  truss.  The  well-known  Queen  of 
the  Netherlands,  edged  with  red  Daisies,  looked 
charming.  Grandeur  h  Merveille,  rosy  white, 
fine  truss,  mixed  with  Gertrude,  made  an  effec- 
tive combination,  as  also  large  plantings  of  white 
and  blue  Hyacinths.  The  dainty  Narcissus 
poeticus  ornatus  arranged  among  some  of  the 
varieties  made  a  happy  and  graceful  break. 
Some  bold  beds  of  N.  Emperor,  with  its  stately 
flowers,  at  once  arrested  attention.  Tulips  were 
just  coming  into  beauty  ;  very  fine  were  those 
grand  whites 'Joost  van  Vondel  and  Pottebakker. 
Proserpine,  with  its  rich  rose  flowers,  is  a  variety 
well  worth  noting.  Wallflowers  in  the  big  vases 
and  beds  in  a  fine  range  of  colours — brown,  yellow, 
lemon  or  pale  citron,  and  purple — added  their 
quota  of  beauty. — Quo. 

Liveppool  Botanic  Gardens.— The 

appointment  of  deputy-curator  for  the  above 
gardens  has  been  filled  by  the  Parks  and  Gardens 
Committee.  Mr.  Walter  Hackett,  who  has  been 
at  the  Royal  Botanic  Gardens,  Kew,  for  nine 
years,  and  has  had  charge  of  the  tropical  depart- 
ment, has  proved  successful  out  of  thirty-eight 
applicants,  the  five  selected  being  from  the 
following  botanic  gardens :  Kew,  Liverpool, 
Edinburgh,  Cambridge,  and  Hurst.  Mr.  Hackett 
received  his  early  training  in  Birmingham.  Mr. 
Street,  in  addition  to  his  duty  superintendent 
of  Newsham  Park,  has  been  appointed  as  deputy- 
superintendent  of  the  parks  and  gardens.  These 
appointments  have  been  made  through  the  pro- 
motion of  Mr.  J.  Gatteridge  as  curator  and 
superintendent  of  the  parks  and  gardens.  Mr. 
Hackett  enters  upon  his  duties  early  in  this 
month. 

Use  of  Rhubapb  leaves.— On  seeing 

the  notice  of  Kauoarb  as  a  new  vegetable,  I  told 
the  cook,  when  supplying  the  kitchen  with  Rhu- 
barb stalks  for  stewing,  to  use  the  leaves  for  me 
as  a  vegetable,  and  she  cooked  all — enough  for 
three  persons.  As  I  am  fond  of  all  kinds  of  green 
vegetables,  I  consumed  all,  and  then  had  my 
share  of  the  stewed  Rhubarb  and  Apples.  I 
experienced  no  inconvenience,  but  found  it  acted 
as  a  gentle  aperient.  For  a  number  of  years  I 
was  on  the  fruit  committee  of  the  Royal  Horti- 
cultural Society  with  the  late  Mr.  Alfred  Smee, 
at  the  time  doctor  to  the  Bank  of  England.  On 
each  occasion  when  Rhubarb  was  put  on  the 
table  he  denounced  it  as  a  poison,  and  told  how, 
on  the  Monday  mornings,  when  complaining 
clerks  came  to  him,  he  was  wont  to  say,  "  What 
had  you  for  dinner,  and  what  after  ? "  The  reply 
generally  was,  "stewed  Rhubarb."  Then  the 
doctor  would  say  they  were  suffering  from  Rhu- 
barb, and  administer  medicine  accordingly. — 
Petek  Barr,  V.M.H. 

Referring  to  the  remarks  of  your  correspondent 
re  ' '  Value  of  Rhubarb  Leaves  "  in  The  Garden  of 
April  21 — feeling  the  want  of  a  spring  medicine, 
I  had  some  leaves  cooked.  Now,  I  suppose  no 
palate  could  relish  the  bitterness  of  those 
leaves,    but  heroically  I  ate  about   loz.,  and  I 


declare  it  did  for  me  the  same  amount  of  good 
as  loz,  of  Epsom  Salts.  I  had  no  bad  after 
results,  so  your  correspondent  "E,  H.'s"  advice 
is  worth  taking. — E.  R.  H. 
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KUNNEK  BEANS  AND  VEGETABLE 

MARROWS. 

r  ■  ^  HESE  two  delicious  vegetables  can  only 
be  counted  upon  as  a  chance  crop 
here.  They  are  entirely  dependent 
upon  the  nature  of  our  uncertain 
summer  and  autumn  weather,  and 
especially  upon  the  amount  of  warm 
sunshine  and  calm  weather  they  get.  Last  year's 
crop  of  both  was  almost  a  failure,  owing  to  a 
long  stretch  of  cool,  sunless  weather  in  September. 
But  there  was  one  exception  among  the  Runner 
Beans  which  deserves  to  be  recorded  as  a  hint  to 
others,  and  that  was  a  single  plant  which  grew 
from  a  common  White  Haricot  Bean,  such  as  is 
sold  by  grocers  for  cooking,  which  one  of  my 
children  planted  for  fun  early  in  April,  I  think, 
and  which,  bore  a  large  crop  of  pods  several 
weeks    before    the    Scarlet    Runners    had    any 


TWO  green  vegetable  marrows,  islb  and 
iSlb.  respectivblt,  hanging  clear 

OF  THE   ground, 

appearance  of  blossom  even.  Have  these  Haricot 
Beans  ever  been  tried  by  any  of  your  readers 
before  ? 

As  regards  Vegetable  Marrows,  I  have  for 
two  seasons  successfully  trained  them  to  grow 
up  vertically  on  stakes  like  Vines,  and  thereby 
occupy  much  leas  ground  surface  than  by 
the  old-fashioned  method  of  trailing  them. 
In  this  way  they  also  look  really  interest- 
ing and  handsome,  with  their  Vine-like  appear- 
ance and  large,  orange-coloured  blossoms. 
I  enclose  a  photograph  of  two  large  green 
marrows,  which  attained  the  weights  of  151b. 
and  181b.  respectively,  and  were  hanging  clear  of 
the  ground  nothwithstanding  the  trying  weather 
of  last  autumn.  The  only  drawbacks  to  this 
system  of  culture  are  (1)  that  it  takes  a  good 
deal  of  time  and  raffia  to  tie  up  the  quickly- 
growing  shoots,  and  (2)  that  a  band  of  little 
"Hooligans"  broke  into  our  garden  one  after- 
noon (for  the  first  time  in  ten  years)  and  stripped 
off  all  the  Marrows  they  found  trained  up  a  stone 
wall,  evidently  mistaking  them  for  Melons  or 
gigantic  Pears  !  as  we  found  their  gnawed  and 
broken  remains  over  the  garden  wall.  But  I 
do  not  think  these  boys  will  be  so  badly  taken  in 
again  or  give  ua  any  further  trouble  in  this  way. 

Edinburgh.  C.  S.  S.  J. 


A    USEFUL    WINTER    TOMATO. 
I  KECBNTLT  saw  some  plants  of  a  Tomato  named 
Beauty  of  Italy  carrying  heavy  bunches  of  fruit, 
and  was  informed  that  there  had  been  plenty  of 


fruit  for  use  since  Christmas.  This  variety  is 
egg-shaped,  and  over  one  hundred  fruits  were 
counted  on  a  bunch,  the  largest  being  almost  the 
size  of  a  hen's  egg.  It  grows  well  and  sets 
freely,  and  those  having  the  means  of  growing 
Tomatoes  during  the  winter  might  well  give  this 
variety  a  trial.  The  method  of  raising  the  stock 
for  the  winter  in  this  instance  is  to  strike 
cuttings  in  the  autumn  (September  is  recom- 
mended) from  summer-grown  plants,  the  shoots 
taken  being  those  often  produced  at  the  ex- 
tremities of  the  bunches.  The  plants  come  into 
bearing  more  quickly  than  by  other  methods. 
Somerset.  G.  H.  H. 


EARLY    DAYS    OF    THE 
DAFFODIL. 

1HAVE  little  knowledge  of  the  Daffodils 
raised  and  put  on  the  market  between 
1890  and  1905.  I  was  travelling  abroad 
most  of  that  time,  and  had  little  or 
no  chance  of  seeing  what  Mr.  Bourne  in 
his  excellent  "  Book  of  the  Daffodil  "  calls 
"modern  Daffodils."  I  have,  however,  an  inti- 
mate knowledge  of  nearly  all  the  Daffodils 
figured  by  John  Parkinson  in  his  "  Paradisi  in 
Sol  Paradisus  Terrestris,"  or  "A  Garden  of  All 
Sorts  of  Pleasant  Flowers,"  published  1629. 
Early  in  the  nineteenth  century  a  group  of  semi- 
botanical  amateurs  took  up  the  Daffodil  as  a 
study.  The  leaders  of  this  group  were  Haworth, 
a  naturalist ;  Salisbury,  a  botanist ;  Sweet,  an 
author ;  EUacombe,  father  of  the  well-known 
Canon  EUacombe  ;  and  a  few  others.  Their  head- 
quarters were  the  Physic  Gardens,  Chelsea.  The 
curator,  Mr.  Anderson,  was  sympathetic,  and 
there  a  collection  of  Daffodils  was  grown.  There 
these  gentlemen  were  wont  to  meet  and  discuss 
their  points  of  difference.  Salisbury  had  a 
private  collection,  which  he  grew  in  pots  in  his 
small  garden  at  St.  John's  Wood.  In  Sweet's 
"British  Flower  Garden"  a  few  Daffodils  are 
figured.  Haworth  compiled  a  monograph,  over 
which  he  must  have  spent  a  great  deal  of  time, 
and  the  evidence  shows  he  must  have  over- 
hauled all  the  herbaria  of  any  account  in  Europe. 
While  I  was  working  on  the  Daffodil  and 
exhibiting  my  flowers  at  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society,  the  Rev.  M.  J.  Berkeley  cautioned  me  to 
remember  what  happened  to  Mr.  Sweet ;  but  I 
assured  him  there  was  little  fear,  as  I  had  taken 
the  precaution  to  grow  a  bed  of  Helleborus 
antiquorum,  which,  according  to  the  ancient 
Greeks,  was  an  antidote  should  any  of  Sweet's 
symptoms  appear. 

Dean  Herbert  and  the  late  Rev.  WoUey-Dod 
looked  upon  Haworth's  monograph  with  con- 
tempt (Mr.  J.  G.  Bakers  looks  upon  it  with 
profound  respect),  and  to  pick  a  hole  in  Haworth's 
coat  declared  that  N.  cyclamineua  described  by 
him  was  an  impossible  flower.  This  question 
of  N.  cyclamineus  showed  me  that  Haworth 
worked  amongst  the  French  botanical  authorities 
who  knew  N.  cyclamineua,  while  his  list  of 
Corbularias  showed  me  that  he  got  some  of  his 
names  from  badly  pressed  specimens.  Of  the 
thirteen  species  he  names  1  enumerate  those 
I  have  not  been  able  to  recognise — viz.,  albicans 
and  cantabricus — are,  I  think,  represented  by  C, 
monophyllus  and  C.  Grtelsii.  Aureus,  gigas, 
lobulatus,  and  obeaus,  are  probably  nice  distinc- 
tions to  be  found  amongst  wild  yellow  corbularias, 
not  easily  discernible  in  cultivated  collected 
bulbs,  unless  it  might  be  by  so  keen  a  discrimi- 
nator as  Haworth.  Once  in  dry  sand  I  found  a 
small  corbularias  so  strongly  shaded  orange  that 
in  the  failing  light  in  the  evening  it  could  be  seen 
when  the  yellow-flowered  varieties  were  difficult 
to  see.  This  would  answer  to  C.  aureus,  but  in 
cultivation  it  lost  the  orange  colour.  C.  serotinus, 
Salisbury  mentions,  I  believe,  as  growing  at 
Tarbes.  It  is  figured  in  Sweet's  "  British  Flower 
Garden."  In  company  with  a  friend  I  searched 
all  round  the  district  of  Tarbes,  but  only  found 
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C.  eitrina,  and  further,  I  may  say,  yellow  and 
sulphur  DaflFodils  do  not  grow  on  the  same 
geological  formation.  Moreover,  I  do  not  think  a 
yellow  Corbularia  grows  anywhere  in  France. 
Another  example  of  names  without  representative 
flowers  19  in  Ha  worth's  monograph  N.  odorus  sec- 
tion ,  resulting  no  doubt  from  badly  pressed  flowers, 
and  taking  collectors  names  for  granted.  The 
Rev.  S.  E.  Bourne  seems  to  have  found  out  some- 
thing more  about  them  than  I  did.  He  says 
odorus  calathinus  and  interjectus  are  somewhat 
similar.  Now  between  odorus  calathinus,  of  the 
Botanical  Magazine,  and  Campernelle  Jonquil,  I 
never  could  see  any  difference  beyond  the  name. 
The  same  as  regards  trilobus.  The  three  distinct 
forms  of  the  large-flowered  varieties  I  found  were 
odorus  (Campernelle),  rugulosus,  and  heminalis. 
There  is  no  mistaking  the  one  from  the  other. 
When  compiling  "  Ye  Narcissus  or  Daffodyl,"  in 
1884, 1  worked  in  all  Backhouse's,  Leeds's,  and  all 
the  ancient  Daffodils  from  Parkinson's  day  to 
Haworth's,  and  with  an  asterisk  indicated  those 
not  then  in  cultivation.  This  completed  list  I 
commend  to  Daffodil  students,  as  it  gives  the 
raisers  of  the  then  modern  Daffodils.  Many  of 
these  have  been  discarded,  but  may  be  found  in 
some  old  gardens.  In  a  New  Zealand  garden  I 
found  many  of  the  early  varieties. 

Dean  Herbert  was  the  first  man,  as  far  as  is 
known,  to  raise  hybrid  Daffodils.  When  writing 
his  "Amaryllidse"  and  dealing  with  Daffodils,  he 
felt  certain  all  that  Haworth,  Salisbury,  and 
Parkinson  called  species  were  not  so.  Some  he 
concluded  were  hybrids,  and  to  make  sure  of 
this  point  he  fertilised  Poetieus  with  the 
Trumpet  Daffodil.  When  his  seedlings  flowered 
he  found  they  were  all  true  hybrids.  He  painted 
a  plate  of  them,  and  this  is  now  in  the  Lindley 
library  bound  up  with  the  dean's  monograph  of 
Croci.  He  then  wrote  a  treatise  on  hybridisa- 
tion, which  at  the  time  attracted  much  notice, 
and  doubtless  many  made  a  start  in  raising  new 
Daffodils ;  but  only  two  men  had  patience  to 
carry  their  work  through,  and  these  two  collec- 
tions are  supposed  to  be  the  only  ones  ever 
raised.  The  gentlemen  who  raised  them  were 
Mr.  William  Backhouse  and  Mr.  Edward  Leeds 
(stockbroker),  not  his  eon  Dr.  Leeds,  as  stated  in 
Mr.  Bourne's  book.  Mr.  Edward  Leeds's  collec- 
tion I  bought  because  it  was  rumoured  that  he 
had  a  clause  in  his  will  if  his  Daffodils  were  not 
sold  before  his  death  they  were  to  be  destroyed. 
He  was  then  very  old,  and  I  did  not  like  that 
the  work  of  this  man,  which  extended  from 
twenty  to  thirty  years,  should  be  destroyed.  At 
that  time  no  one  cared  for  Daffodils;  indeed, 
they  were  a  despised  flower.  No  better  example 
could  be  offered  on  this  point  than  that  told  to 
me  by  Mr.  John  Fleming,  the  father  of  spring 
gardening.  He  said,  "  I  Bhoul4  like  to  have 
some  of  your  Daffodils."  I  said,  "Well,  why 
don't  you."  "Our  Duchess,"  he  said,  "if  she 
knew  that  there  was  a  Daffodil  on  the  Cliveden 
estate  would  not  rest  till  it  was  destroyed." 
Now  it  was  known  to  all  that  at  the  time  no 
lady  had  greater  taste  in  gardening  than  the  then 
Duchess  of  Sutherland. 

Peter  Barr,  V.M.H. 
(To  he  continued. ) 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

VAEIETIES  TO  FLOWER  IN  6-INCH 
POTS. 

NOT  long  ago  plants  of  this  descrip- 
tion were  only  to  be  found  in 
the  nurseries  of  the  Chrysanthe- 
mum specialists  and  in  a  few 
gardens  where  the  growers  were 
ahead  of  their  fellows ;  but 
during  the  last  two  or  three  seasons  plants 
in  6 -inch  pots  have  become  popular  for  the 
conservatory  as  well  as  for  grouping.  It  was 
formerly    the    custom    to    propagate    from 


cuttings  obtained  from  the  old  stools  in 
late  November  and  December  for  most 
sorts,  and  in  the  case  of  a  certain  few  easily- 
grown  varieties  to  carry  out  the  propagation 
in  January,  subsequently  throwing  the  old 
stools  on  the  rubbish  heap.  In  this  way 
stock  was  obtained  from  unhealthy  and 
weakly  plants,  and  in  consequence  many  of 
the  stocks  became  weakened  and  their  con- 
stitution impaired.  Present  methods  are 
likely  to  change  all  this,  however,  for  by 
giving  the  old  stools  proper  rest,  and  in  some 
cases  shaking  out  the  less  promising  among 
them  and  repotting  in  some  good  fresh  soil, 
they  have  regained^their^iformer  vigour,  and 
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produced  an  abundant  supply  of  healthy 
growths.  Cuttings  made  from  growths 
obtained  through  this  system  of  culture  are 
now  in  excellent  condition  for  insertion,  and 
it  would  be  a  perfectly  safe  statement  to 
make  that,  given  good  soil  and  proper  con- 
ditions for  rooting,  almost  without  exception 
they  should  be  rooted  within  a  fortnight. 
Whereas  in  December  there  may  have  been 
only  a  few  cuttings  of  each  sort  available, 
now  each  old  stool  should  bristle  with  sturdy, 
short-jointed  growths  suitable  for  cuttings. 
Shallow  boxes  are    better  for    propagation 


purposes  at  this  period,  and  if  loam  and 
leaf-mould  in  equal  quantities  be  passed 
through  a  sieve  with  a  rather  fine  mesh,  and 
there  be  added  a  goodly  proportion  of  coarse 
silver  sand  thereto,  this  compost  after  a 
thorough  mixing  should  be  excellent.  In 
this  way  an  immense  quantity  of  stock  may 
be  raised,  so  that  the  needs  of  either  large  or 
small  growers  may  be  easily  met.  The  use 
of  a  propagating  frame  is  quite  unnecessary. 
If  full  advantage  be  taken  of  the  side  benches 
of  the  greenhouse,  and  a  fairly  moist  bottom 
maintained,  the  Isoxes  of  cuttings  may  be 
arranged  here  with  certain  success.  The 
advantage  of  using  boxes  of  one  size  is  that 
there  is  no  loss  of  space.  This  is  a  very 
important  point  in  the  spring  season  under 
glass,  when  so  much  has  to  be  done.  Over- 
anxious growers  frequently  begin  to  worry 
when  they  see  the  cuttings  flag,  which  is 
inevitable  in  the  case  of  cuttings  treated  in 
the  manner  above  described.  Those  who 
have  raised  plants  in  this  way,  however, 
know  only  too  well  that  losses  seldom  arise, 
and  the  cuttings  always  seem  to  pick  up  and 
root  far  more  satisfactorily  than  when  they 
are  treated  to  the  coddling  in  the  propa- 
gating frame. 

When  the  young  plants  have  become  well 
established,  erect  and  sturdy  growth  may  be 
encouraged  by  placing  the  boxes  of  rooted 
cuttings  on  shelves  near  the  glass.  They 
should  be  potted  up  singly  into  3-inch  pots, 
subsequently  placing  them  in  cold  frames  to 
harden  off.  When  these  small  pots  are  well 
filled  with  roots,  which  should  be  during  the 
latter  part  of  June,  transfer  the  plants  to  the 
pots  (6-inch)  in  which  they  are  to  flower. 
Use  soil  of  a  lasting  character,  and  pot  firmly. 
Late  spring  propagation  answers  well  for 
plants  treated  to  this  method  of  culture, 
beginning  with  the  varieties  disposed  to 
flower  rather  later  than  the  majority,  follow- 
ing on  with  the  mid-season  sorts,  and  bringing 
up  the  rear  with  the  late  October-flowering 
ones.  B.  D.  Crajie. 


SOME    WILD    ORCHIDS. 

APART     from     the     several    handsome 
j\  members     of     the     Lady's     Slipper 

/  %  family  (Cypripedium),  there  are 
/  ^  many  interesting  and  beautiful 
£  \_  plants  included  in  the  group  of 
hardy  terrestrial  Orchids,  which  are 
well  worth  growing,  and  which  may  be  success- 
fully cultivated  with  a  little  care  and  attention. 
In  the  genus  Orchis  there  are  several,  one  of  the 
finest  being 

0.  latifolia,  a  native  of  many  parts  of  this 
country,  growing  in  boggy  ground.  It  is  a  tall 
plant,  often  IS  inches  or  more  high,  with  broad, 
spotless  leaves,  a  leafy  stem,  and  a  large  loose 
spike  of  pale  purple  flowers,  among  which  the 
long  green  bracts  are  prominent.  It  varies  a 
great  deal  in  form  and  colour. 

0.  maculaia  is,  of  all  our  native  Orchises,  the 
most  abundant,  and  is  known  to  nearly  every- 
one, with  its  spotted  leaves  and  spikes  of  flowers, 
varying  from  bright  purple  to  pure  white.  It  is 
pretty  in  the  poorest  soils,  but  much  finer  in 
rich  ground,  developing  under  cultivation  to  a 
great  extent.  As  these  two  species  grow  together 
in  a  wild  state  they  cross  freely,  and  many  fine 
hybrids  are  produced,  which  surpass  in  beauty 
either  of  the  parents.  One  of  these  in  cultivation 
is  0.  maculata  var.  superba,  a  free-growing  plant, 
which,  under  favourable  conditions,  will  soon 
increase  and  form  large  groups,  producing  a  great 
number  of  flower-spikes  each  summer.  The  best 
conditions  suitable  for  these  plants  is  a  slight 
slope  to   the  east  in  a  rich,  moist  loam,  with 
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shelter  from  hot  sun  and  cold  winds.  The  tubers 
should  be  planted  in  groups  of  ten  or  more,  and 
should  have  a  surface-dressing  of  leaf-soil  occa- 
sionally, while  a  little  well-rotted  manure  is 
beneficial  to  the  plants. 

O.  foliosa  (the  Madeira  Orchis)  is  one  of  the 
finest  for  a  place  in  the  shady  bog  garden.  It 
has  bright  green  foliage  and  long  spikes  of  rosy 
purple  flowers  in  May.  Other  beautiful  kinds 
which  will  flourish  under  the  above  conditions 
are  0.  laxiflora,  0.  purpurea,  0.  pyramidalis, 
and  0.  militaris. 

Green  Hellehorine  (Epipactis  latifolia)  is  a 
native  of  our  open  woods,  growing  in  chalky 
soil.  It  possesses  handsome  foliage,  but  the 
flowers  are  more  curious  than  beautiful.  £. 
palustris  (Marsh  Helleborine)  is  more  showy, 
with  handsome  purplish  flowers.  It  spreads 
freely,  and  is  a  good  plant  for  the  bog  garden  in 
peaty  soil.  E.  gigantea,  a  native  of  North 
America,  is  also  an  easily-grown  plant,  with 
large  spikes  of  purplish  flowers. 

Butterfly  Orchis  (Habenaria  bifolia)  is  a  most 
attractive  plant,  also  found  wild  in  many  parts 
of  this  country.  It  is  somewhat  difficult  to 
establish,  but  may  be  grown  in  loamy  soil  con- 
taining a  quantity  of  lime  rubbish.  The  two 
North  American  species,  H.  ciliaris  and  H. 
fimbriata,  are  handsomer  plants,  the  former  with 
bright  orange-yellow  flowers,  while  the  latter  has 
long  spikes  of  lilac-purple  flowers  beautifully 
fringed.  They  are  both  charming  plants  for  the 
sheltered  bog  garden.  Most  interesting  are  the 
members  of  the  genus  Ophrys.  O.  apifera  is 
commonly  called  the 

Bee  Orchis  on  account  of  the  rich  velvety 
brown  lip,  with  yellow  markings,  bearing  a 
certain  resemblance  to  a  bee.  It  grows  about 
6  inches  high,  and  has  a  few  glaucous  leaves 
near  the  ground.     It  is  somewhat  difficult  to 


keep  for  long,  but  it  may  be 
grown  in  an  open  part  of  the 
rock  garden  in  calcareous 
soil.  To  keep  the  tubers  cool 
and  moist  it  is  advisable  to 
carpet  the  ground  about  them 
with  a  dwarf-growing  plant, 
through  which  the  flower  - 
spikes  can  push  their  way. 
Other  interesting  members  of 
this  genus  are  the  Spider 
Orchis  (0.  Arachnites)  and 
Fly  Orchis  (O.  muscifera), 
both  natives  of  this  country. 

The  above-mentioned  spe- 
cies by  no  means  comprise  all 
the  interesting  and  beautiful 
members  of  the  hardy  terres- 
trial Orchis  group,  some 
others  being  Orchis  hircinum 
(Lizard  Orchis),  with  greenish 
yellow  long  -  tailed  flowers  ; 
and  Ladies'  Tresses  (Spiran- 
thes  autumnalis),  with  small 
spikes  of  white  flowers. 

W.  Irving 
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STANDARD    ROSES. 

YOUR  correspondent 
has  done  a  good 
service  in  calling 
attention  to  stan- 
d  ard      Roses . 
Visitors     to    our 
Rose  shows   little  know    to 
what    extent    we    owe    the 
grand 
specimen 
blooms, 
especially 
of  the  Tea- 
scented,  to 
the     stan- 
dard   o  r 

half-standard  stock.  Exhibi- 
tors can  seldom  cut  an  exhi- 
bition bloom  of  a  Tea  Rose 
from  a  one  year  bush  plant, 
but  from  standards  by  careful 
disbudding  the  majority  of  the 
specimens  are  up  to  the  desired 
quality.  One  of  our  weakest- 
growing  Hybrid  Teas  upon 
bush  plants  is  perhaps  Char- 
lotte Gillemot,  yet  a  friend 
assured  me  recently  that  it 
made  a  grand  head  with  him 
when  budded  on  a  standard. 
There  is  something  about  the 
standard  Briar  that  fits  it 
for  yielding  blossoms  of  high 
quality. 

I  agree  with  your  corre- 
spondent as  regards  La  France. 
I  have  cut  the  most  beautiful 
blooms  from  standards,  and  I 
should  grow  this  Rose  in  this 
form  rather  than  any  other. 
Personally,  I  prefer  the  half- 
standard  Briar  to  the  full 
standard.  They  seem  to  me 
better  in  every  way.  The 
merits  of  a  new  Rose  can  be 
appraised  more  quickly  from 
standards  or  half-standards, 
and  this  is  of  much  importance 
when  one  desires  to  be  well 
to  the  front  with  up-to-date 
varieties.  The  standard  Rose 
has  been  badly  libelled  in  the 
past  owing  to  careless  budding 
upon  it  of  varieties  absolutely 
unsuited   to  be   grown    upon 
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stems.  What  we  want  is  the  glorious  free-headed 
sorts,  such  as  Caroline  Testout,  Frau  Karl 
Druschki,  Viscountess  Folkestone,  and  the  like. 

As  your  correspondent  asks  for  names  of  a  few 
sorts  for  bordering  his  lawn,  I  would  suggest 
Griiss  an  Teplitz,  instead  of  Marquise  de  Salis- 
bury ;  Mme.  Ravary,  Bouquet  d'Or,  Mme.  Abel 
Chatenay,  and  Antoine  Rivoire  by  all  means, 
and,  in  addition  to  these,  Frau  Karl  Druschki, 
Clio,  Fharisaer,  Augustine  Guinoisseau,  Dupuy 
Jamain,  Ulrich  Brunner,  Ards  Pillar,  Admiral 
Dewey,  Gustavo  Regis,  Billiard  et  Barr^, 
Enchantress,  Corallina,  Comtesse  de  Cayla,  G. 
Nabonnand,  Mme.  Antoine  Mari,  Marie  Van 
Houtte,  Peace,  Camoens,  Mme.  Alfred  Carri^re, 
Longworth  Rambler,  Wm.  Allen  Richardson, 
Conrad  F.  Meyer,  and  Betty  Berkeley. 

For  the  Rose  house  or  for  conservatory  decora- 
tion the  standard  Rose  is  seen  perhaps  at  its 
best.  What  grand  heads  of  bloom  it  is  possible 
to  obtain  !  I  know  of  a  specimen  of  that  splendid 
Rose  Mme.  de  Watteville  growing  in  a  Rose 
house,  and  this  tree  annually  yields  some  dozens 
of  blossoms.  I  am  often  surprised  that  so  few 
really  extra  large-headed  standard  Tea  Roses  are 
met  with  under  glass.  Protected  as  they  are 
from  injury  to  the  old  wood  by  frost,  really  huge 
specimens  should  be  possible  if  some  care  is  taken 
in  the  first  place  so  to  tie  out  the  head  that  a 
fine  formed  one  is  secured.  P. 


RESTORING  POT  ROSES  TO 
HEALTH. 
Having  some  unhealthy  and  exhausted  pot 
Roses  to  deal  with,  the  following  treatment 
proved  successful  in  restoring  them  to  their 
natural  vigour.  I  therefore  thought  a  few 
details  of  their  treatment  might  be  of  interest  to 
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readers  of  The  Garden.  The  plants  oomprieed 
some  of  the  best  varieties  of  Tea  Robbb,  and  were 
in  6-inch  pots.  They  first  came  under  my  charge 
in  January.  The  weakly  shoots  were  then  cut 
out  entirely,  and  the  stronger  ones  cut  back  to 
a  good  bud.  The  drainage  of  the  pots  was 
rearranged,  and  a  portion  of  the  soil  removed 
from  the  top  of  the  pot  and  replaced  with  turfy 
loam  with  which  was  mixed  a  sprinkling  of  bone- 
meal.  The  plants  were  placed  in  an  unhealed 
greenhouse  near  the  glass,  and  were  syringed 
freely  on  sunny  days.  The  few  flower-buds  that 
appeared  during  the  spring  were  removed.     In 


placed   in  a  light  position   in  a  minimum   tem- 
perature of  45"  until  growth  commenced.     When 
I  the  young  slioots  were  about  1  inch  in  length  the 
plants  were  placed   in   a  temperature    of    55", 
I  rising  with  the  aid  of  sun-heat  to  60°.     During 
bright  weather  the  plants  were  syringed  twice 
1  daily. 

A  strict  watch  was  kept  for  aphides  which, 
when  discovered,  were  destroyed  by  fumi- 
gation. A  teaspoonful  of  the  fertiliser  was 
applied  weekly  to  each  plant  until  the  colour  of 
the  flowers  was  seen,  after  which  clear  water 
only  was  used.  The  Roses  commenced  to  flower 
the  last  week  in  March,  the  flowers 
being  gocd,  and  the  foliage  clean  and 
healthy.  C.  Ruse. 

Munden  Gardens,    Watford. 


FLOWER    GARDEN. 

THE   AUEICULA    SEASON. 
The  present  season    will   long   be   re- 
membered by  Auricula  growers  as  one 
of  the  most  disappointing  experienced 


PBEMIEK  GRBBN-BDGED  SHOW  AUEICULA   MRS.  HENWOOD  (LBFT),  AND  PREMIER  ALPINE  VARIETY 
M4JBSTI0  (bight).    {Recently  exhibited  by  Messrs.  Phillips  and  Taylor.) 


June  the  plants  were  placed  in  a  sunny  position 
outside,  and  careful  attention  given  to  watering 
and  syringing  during  hot,  dry  weather.  In  the 
autumn  the  plants  produced  numerous  buds, 
which  were  kept  picked  off,  as  the  plants  were 
required  for  forcing  the  following  spring.  In  the 
late  autumn  they  were  again  brought  to  the 
greenhouse,  and  just  sufficient  water  given  to 
keep  the  wood  in  a  plump  condition.  The  Roses 
were  pruned  about  the  middle  of  January.  A 
few  of  the  strongest  growers,  which  had  made 
strong,  well-ripened  shoots,  had  the  tops  of  these 
removed,  the  weaker  shoots  being  out  back  to 
about  1  inch  from  the  base.  The  weaker  growers 
had  all  their  shoots  cut  back  to  within  1  inch  of 
the  old  wood. 

After  the  pruning  a  top-dressing  was  given 
consisting  of  turfy  loam  and  fresh  horse  manure, 
mixing  with  this  a  6-inch  potful  of  artificial 
manure  to  the  bushel.      The  Roses  were  then 


for  many  years  past.  In  the  autumn  the 
plants  had  made  fine  growth,  with  good,  sound, 
plump  centres  —  without  which  no  good  truss 
can  be  expected  in  the  spring.  The  winter 
months  were  also  favourable  to  the  flower,  and 
anticipation  ran  high  for  a  fine  harvest  of  bloom 
in  due  season.  But,  alas,  these  hopes  and  expec- 
tations have  not  been  realised,  and  instead  of  a 
finer  bloom  than  usual,  the  flowers  have  to  a 
great  extent  been  crippled  by  weeks  of  cold,  dry, 
harsh  winds.  Cold  weather  the  Auricula  can 
stand,  but  not  the  nipping,  biting  winds  we  have 
now  80  long  experienced.  The  pips  get  checked 
in  growth  and  never  properly  expand.  This  is 
especially  so  in  the  case  of  the  edged  varieties. 
The  selfs  and  alpines  not  being  so  stout  in  petal 
do  not  suffer  to  the  same  extent ;  but  even  these 
do  not  give  so  generous  a  bloom  under  such 
adverse  circumstances.  So  that  the  season  of 
1906  must  pass  into  history  as  a  most  unfortunate 


one  for  growers  of  one  of  the  most  fascinating 
flowers. 

The  accompanying  illustration  shows  the  two 
premier  Auriculas  at  the  recent  exhibition  held 
by  the  National  Auricula  and  Primula  Society  at 
the  Horticultural  Hall.  The  flower  on  the  left  is 
Mrs.  Henwood,  the  premier  show  Auricula,  which 
won  the  first  prize  in  the  class  for  green-edged 
sorts  ;  that  on  the  right  is  Majestic,  the  premier 
alpine  Auricula.  Both  were  shown  by  Messrs. 
Phillips  and  Taylor,  Bracknell,  Berks. 

Ch^s.  Henwood. 

THE  LAKKSPUES  (DELPHINIUMS). 
Lakk&fdrs  may  be  divided  into  two  classes,  the 
annual  and  the  perennial.  The  annual  Lark- 
spurs are  the  crossbred  descendants  of  Del- 
phinium Ajacis  and  D.  Consolida,  and  they 
comprise  a  series  of  very  distinct  forms,  severally 
known  as  Dwarf,  Rocket,  Branching,  Cande- 
labrum, Hyacinth-flowered,  Stock-flowered,  and 
Ranunculus-flowered.  These  are  all  worth  cul- 
tivating, but  for  general  purposes  the  best  are 
the  Branching,  the  Hyacinth-flowered,  and  the 
Rocket,  which  may  be  had  in  all  colours  except 
shades  of  yellow,  of  which  the  genus  Del- 
phinium gives  no  examples,  unless  we  recognise 
D.  oehroleucum  as  a  yellow,  which,  properly 
speaking,  it  is  not.  The  annual  Larkspurs  are 
among  the  gayest  flowers  of  their  class,  and  the 
bright  blue  varieties  are  very  beautiful.  They 
are,  unfortunately,  of  brief  duration  when  sown 
in  spring,  and  spring  sowing  of  annual  flowers 
prevails  so  generally  that  not  many  growers  of 
such  have  sown  the  best  sorts  in  the  best  con- 
dition. The  Larkspurs  make  finer  spikes  of 
flowers  and  last  much  longer  when  the  seed  is 
sown  in  autumn,  and  this  practice  provides  the 
garden  with  agreeable  verdure  through  the 
winter,  for  the  plant  is  quite  hardy,  and  fine 
clumps  often  appear  from  self-sown  seeds. 

Perennial  Larkspurs  are  raised  from  seeds  and 
divisions.  They  are  quite  hardy,  and  will  thrive 
in  almost  any  soil  or  situation.  In  common  with 
a  majority  of  the  plants  that  command  attention 
in  the  garden,  they  make  a  finer  growth  in  a 
good  soil  than  in  a  bad  one  ;  but  it  is  worthy  of 
note  that  a  hot,  dry  soil  is  well  adapted  for  them 
provided  the  aid  of  a  little  manure  is  aSbrded. 
It  will  be  good  practice  to  lift  and,  if  needful, 
divide  and  replant  every  three  years,  the  soil  to 
be  well  dug  over  and  liberally  enriched  with 
manure  from  an  old  hot-bed  if  available  ;  failing 
this,  use  any  light  rich  material  that  may  be  at 
hand. 

The  raising  of  plants  from  seed  is  quite  a  simple 
matter,  but  needs  a  little  care,  on  account  of  the 
liability  of  the  young  plants  to  damp  off  if  too 
freely  oe  too  frequently  watered.  The  best  time 
to  sow  the  seed  is  in  summer  or  autumn,  as  soon 
as  it  is  fully  ripe.  Sowing  in  the  open  border  is 
not  a  good  practice,  although  self-sown  plants 
very  often  manage  their  own  affairs  well. 
Seed  should  be  sown  in  shallow  pans  or  boxes, 
using  good  sandy  loam,  without  any  manure. 
Sow  with  care,  to  distribute  the  seed  evenly 
and  thinly,  and  cover  with  a  mere  dusting 
of  soil  ;  keep  the  seed-pans  in  a  frame,  and  lay 
squares  of  glass,  or  even  newspapers,  over  them  to 
prevent  evaporation. 

It  is  always  a  good  practice  to  raise  seedings  by 
the  aid  of  the  original  moisture  of  the  soil,  without 
giving  any  water,  until  the  young  plants  have 
made  a  fair  start.  As  soon  as  the  plants  appear 
the  coverings  must  be  removed  and  the  frame 
be  cautiously  ventilated.  Do  not  expose  to 
hot  sunshine  or  a  frosty  east  wind,  but  encourage 
the  plants  to  grow  stout  rather  than  tall,  for 
seedlings  that  are  drawn  through  being  kept  too 
close,  and  lacking  light  and  air,  will  be  weak  in 
proportion  to  their  slenderness,  and  a  very  slight 
accident,  such  as  a  little  too  much  water  when 
the  weather  is  cold,  may  kill  them  outright.  Lark- 
spurs need  no  coddling,  but  protection  and 
encouragement  may  be  afforded  without  detriment 
to  their  natural  vigour.  Where  the  soil  is  naturally 
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OKOWN  IMPERIALS  IN  GRASS. 


dry  autumn  is  the  best  time  for  transferring'them 

to  their  permanent  quarters ;  but  where  the  soil  is 

heavy  it  is  advisable  to  defer  planting  until  spring. 

Ashwellthorpe,  Nonvich.  T.  B.  Fibld. 

CROWN  IMPERIALS  IN  GRASS. 
The  Crown  Imperial  does  not  look  a  suitable 
plant  for  grass,  but  when  we  have  a  respectable 
spring,  the  stems  develop  straight  and  sound, 
and  bear  a  crown  of  bloom — golden,  bronze,  dull 
red,  or  some  pretty  shade.  This  year  the 
Crown  Imperials  in  the  garden  of  the  writer 
have  not  proved  a  success,  but  this  is  simply  due 
to  the  cold  winds  and  frosty  nights.  When  in 
full  beauty  this  Fritillary  is  an  imposing  Sower. 


COLOUREJ5    PLATE. 

FLiATK     1298. 

CACTUS    DAHLIAS. 

SO  many  beautiful  varieties  of  the 
Cactus  Dahlia  have  been  introduced 
that  they  have,  to  a  large  extent, 
caused  the  old  large  double  show 
Dahlias  to  be  neglected.  So  far  as 
garden  decoration  is  concerned  this 
is  hardly  to  be  regretted,  for  the  newer  Cactus 
varieties  are  far  better  plants  for  the  garden 
— that  is  to  say,  they  are  more  free-flowering, 
and  the  flowers  are  seen  to  greater  advantage 
on  the  plants  than  was  the  case  with  the  old 
show  Dahlias. 

The  young  plants  which  were  raised  from 
cuttings  in  February  and  March,  and 
gradually  hardened  off,  may  soon  be  planted 
out  of  doors.  If  there  is  any  danger  of  frost 
at  night,  each  plant  may  be  protected  by 
a  garden  pot  placed  over  it.  The  chief 
essentials  in  the  cultivation  of  the  Dahlia  are 
a  rich,  deep,  and  moist  soil  and  strong  plants, 
which  must  be  planted  out  as  early  as  it  is 
safe  to  do  so,  so  as  to  enable  them  to  make 
good  growth  before  the  season  of  flowering. 
The  Dahlia  must  not  be  planted  in  shady 
borders  or  the  growth  will  be  weak  and 
spindling.  Allow  plenty  of  room  between 
the  plants,  for  the  Dahlia  is  a  rampant  grower ; 
5  feet  between  each  plant  is  not  too  much 
to  allow.    Great  care  must  be  taken  not  to 


let  the  plants  suffer  for  want  of  water ;  this 
should  be  applied  whenever  necessary. 

Two  important  items  to  attend  to  in  good 
time  during  the  season  of  growth  are  staking 
and  tying  out  the  shoots.  When  the  plants  are 
thoroughly  established,  stout  stakes  should 
be  driven  into  the  soil  a  little  distance  from 


the  stem,  so  as  to  damage  as  few  roots  as 
possible  ;  make  the  main  stem  of  the  plant 
secure  to  this  with  strong  twine.  Four  or 
five  thinner  stakes  should  be  placed  round 
each  plant  to  which  other  growths  should  be 
tied.  The  centre  of  the  plant  should  be 
kept  well  tied  out,  so  as  to  admit  light 
and  air  freely.  If  flowers  are  required  for 
exhibition,  each  shoot  should  be  allowed 
to  bear  only  one  bloom.  During  a  dry  season 
the  plants  would  be  greatly  benefited  by  a 
mulch  of  manure,  which  prevents  moisture 
escaping  from  the  soil  to  such  an  extent  as  it 
otherwise  would  do. 

The  following  are  good  Cactus  Dahlias  : 
J.  W.  Wilkinson  (crimson,  tipped  with  rose), 
William  Cuthbertson  (scarlet,  touched  with 
carmine).  Lord  Roberts  (cream  white,  with 
deeper  centre),  Starfish  (orange  scarlet),  J.  B. 
Riding  (yellow  and  orange),  Mrs.  H.  L.  Brous- 
son  (light  salmon),  Mrs.  E  Mawley  (yellow), 
and  Florence  Stredwick  (white).  T. 


FRUIT  TREES  ON  COTTAGES 

The  illustration,  which  shows  a  Fear  tree  on  the 
gable  end  of  a  cottage  in  a  Bucks  village,  points 
out  how  valuable  (and,  alas  !  how  often  neglected) 
cottage  walls  are  for  the  cultivation  of  fruit 
trees.  Pear  trees  seem  to  thrive  particularly 
well  on  such  a  wall,  and  may  be  grown  on  one 
facing  either  north,  south,  east,  or  west.  A  • 
tree  such  as  the  one  illustrated  annually  pro- 
duces a  fine  crop  of  fruit,  while  it  is  an 
object  of  beauty  from  early  spring  until 
autumn.  Owing  to  the  protection  of  the  wall 
it  rarely  fails  to  give  a  good  crop,  and  thus 
has  an  advantage  over  bush  trees  in  the  open. 


JARGONELLE  PEAR  TREE  AGAINST  AN  OLD  BUCKINGHAMSHIRE  COTTAGE. 
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GARDENING     FOR     BEGINNERS. 


SIMPLE    HINTS. 

DISBUDDING  PEACH  TREES —This  I  with  the   soil.     In  turniDg  plants  out  of  pots, 
is  an  important  seasonable  work  ; '  make  the  hole  large  enough  and   deep  enough  to 
I      upon   the   manner  in   which   it  is    place  the    ball  in    the    right  position    without 
'      carried    out    depends,    in   a   great    having  to  apply   pressure   from   above.     I  have 
measure,  the  future  well-being  of   seen  people,  in  planting  things  out  of  pots,  when 
the  tree.     When  disbudding — that    they  have  made  the  hole  too  shallow  try  to  push 
is,  the  work  of  removing  the  small  growths  on  :  the   ball   down,    instead    of   taking   it   out    and 
the  older  shoots — is  completed,  each  shoot  should    deepening  the  hole  properly. 

have  at  least  a  small  growth  at  the  base  and  one  |  

at  the  apex.  If  the  latter  is  absent,  the  shoot 
would  die,  and  the  former  will  be  trained  in  to 
produce  fruit  the  following  year.  If  there  is 
safBcient  space  to  accommodate  other  growths, 
then  one  or  two  others  on  each  of  the  older  shoots 
may  be  left  as  well  as  those  at  the  top  and 
bottom.  "  ~ 


THE  BEGINNER'S  FRUIT  GARDEN. 
Oroiving  the  Apple  — In  selecting  the  site  for 
an  orchard  or  fruit  garden,  if  there  is  any  choice 
in  the  matter,  it  is  well  to  bear  in  mind  that 
Apples  will  thrive  and  bear  good  crops,  if  the 
The  secret  of  success  in  growing  Peaches  right  sorts  are  selected,  in  any  good  loamy  soil 
is  to  have  as  much  young  wood  in  the  tree  as  free  irom  stagnant  moisture.  It  would  be  unwise 
possible,  for  the  Peach  bears  its  fruit  upon  one  to  plant  tall  standard  trees  in  a  wind-swept  place 
year  old  shoots,  or,  in  other  words,  those  which  '  where  no  shelter  could  be  improvised  or  created 


were  produced  the  preceding  summer.  Disbud 
ding  must  be  done  gradually.  First  remove 
those  at  the  back  or  directly  on  the  front  of  the 
older  shoots,  and  some  of  those  between  the  apex 
and  base  that  will  not  be  required.  Then  in  a 
week  or  ten  days'  time  remove  others,  bearing  in 


Thus,  the  top  of  a  hill  would  not  be  a  suitable 
site,  and  a  low-lying  valley  would  be  even  more 
objectionable,  as  the  blossoms  would  be  destroyed 
by  late  spring  frosts.  In  orchard  planting  on 
grass,  where  the  land  cannot  conveniently  be  all 
broken  up,  holes   from   5  to  6  feet  in  diameter 


mind  that  one  at  the  top  and  one  as  near  the  i  should  be  dug  2J  feet  deep,  the  turf  to  be  taken 

off,  chopped  up,  and  placed  in  the  bottom. 
If  the  subsoil  is  bad,  keep  the  roots  out  of 
it,  if  passible,  by  placing  something  of  an 
impervious  nature  in  the  bottom.    We  have 
found     nothing    cheaper     or    better   than 
6  inches  of  cement  concrete  ;  and  when  the 
concrete  has  set  hard,  place  the  turf  over 
it,  and  add  soil  enough  to  raise  the  tree  to 
the  proper  level.     Make  it  firm,  and  then 
prune  damaged  roots,  and  plant  and  stake 
or  otherwise  secure  the  tree  from  violent 
movement  by  the  wind.     We  do  not  think 
the  tree  need  be  braced  up  tightly  so  that 
no  movement  is  possible.     A  little  motion, 
if  it  does  not  disturb  the  roots,  is  natural 
and  may  be  beneficial.     Standard  Apples  in 
an  orchard  should    not   be  less  than  20  feet  to 
24  feet  apart,  and  some  sorts,  such  as  Blenheim 
Orange  and  Peasgood's  Nonsuch,  may  have  even 
more  space.      Press   the  soil  firmly  round   the 
roots.     If  the  soil  is  fairly  good,  plant  without 
manure,  and  feed  on  the  surface.     Never  place 
manure  round  or  near   the  roots.      Many  trees 
have  been  injured  and  some  killed  outright  by 
this   mistaken  kindness.      Give   manure  in   the 
shape  of  mulch  on  the  surface,  and  let  the  rains 
carry  its  essence  down  to  the  roots,  and  this  will 
have   a  tendency   to   keep   them   from   running 
down  too  deep  into  the  bad  subsoil.    For  orchard - 
planting,  have  the   trees  grafted   on   the   Crab 
stock.    No  other  stock  is  so  suitable  as  the  native 
stock  where  large-headed  trees  are  wanted.     A 
piece  of  land  can  be  given  up  altogether  to  fruit. 
A   mixture   of    standard   and   dwarf    trees    and 
bushes  offers  the  best  chance.     In  this  case  the 
ground  should  be  well  broken  up  and,  if  neces- 
sary, manured,  but  the  manure  should  be  well 
blended  with  the  soil  and  not  placed  near  the 
roots  of  the  trees.     The  work  of  the  roots  is  to 
hunt  for  the  food  required,  and  if  they  have  to 
travel  a  little  way  for  it  the  trees  will  get  a  better 
anchorage  and  a  fuller  development  thereby. 

The  Propagation  of  the  Apple  is  mostly  carried 
out  by  grafting  in  spring.  Where  large  trees  are 
wanted,  the  Crab  stock  is  the  best ;  where  small 
trees  for  the  garden  are  required,  the  broad- 
leaved  Paradise  is  the  most  suitable.  But  the 
best  way  for  a  small  garden  where  theojcupier 
is  only  a  tenant,  and  no  arrangement  has  been 
come  to  with  the  landlord  about  compensation,  is 
to  plant  bush  trees  on  the  Paradise  stock,  and  to 
have  there  two  or  three  years  from  the  graft  or 


Z.  DISBUDDED  SHOOTS,     a.   GROWTH  TO  ATTKACT  SAP  TO  FRUIT 

STOPPED,     b.  SDCOESSIONAL  BEARING  SHOOT  TO  TAKE  PLACE 

IN  FOLLOWING  VEAR  OF  THAT  NOW  FRUITING. 

base  as  possible  are  all-important.  At  the  third 
and  final  disbudding,  leave  those  only  which  are 
required  to  train  in  for  future  fruit-bearing. 

Sowing  Biennials. — Wallflowers,  white  Fox- 
gloves, Sweet  Williams,  Canterbury  Bells,  Holly- 
hocks, and  any  other  biennial  or  perennial  plants 
which  may  be  required  should  be  sown  now.  A 
considerable  improvement  has  been  made  in 
Wallflowers ;  some  of  the  new  colours  are 
charming.  To  keep  the  plants  dwarf  and  sturdy 
they  should  be  sown  and  grown  in  rather  firm 
ground.  If  the  land  has  been  freshly  dug,  tread 
it  when  the  surface  is  dry.  Sow  the  seeds  thinly 
in  shallow  drills  to  take  about  half-an-inch  of 
covering.  The  drills  should  be  8  inches  apart, 
to  give  room  for  surface-stirring.  The  seeds 
soon  germinate,  and,  as  soon  as  visible,  run  the 
Dutch  hoe  between  them.  When  the  plants  are 
3  inches  high,  transplant  in  nursery  beds  6  inches 
apart,  making  the  ground  firm.  If  planted  in 
loose  ground,  they  do  not  branch  out  and  become 
bushy,  nor  do  they  transplant  so  well  in  the 
autumn. 

Seeds  of  all  Hardy  Plants  of  which  seeds  cm 
be  obtained,  and  that  it  is  desirable  to  raise  from 
seeds,  may  be  sown  now  under  similar  condi- 
tions ;  but  the  plants  should  be  transplanted 
before  they  rob  each  other  in  the  seed-bed.  The 
reason  why  many  plants  flower  so  poorly  is  that 
they  are  either  sown  too  late  or  have  been 
neglected  and  starved  in  the  seed  -  beds.  In 
transplanting  any  small  plants  during  the  spring, 
see  that  the  roots  are  properly  placed  in  the  soil 
and  not  hung  up  in  the  hole  when  the  dibber  is 
nsed,  nor  yet  left  without  being  in  firm  gontact 


bud,  and  to  plant  10  feet  apart.  F^ir  the  first 
three  or  four  years  two  rows  of  Strawberries  may 
be  planted  between  each  two  rows  of  Apple  trees, 
or  one  row  of  Gooseberries,  Currants,  or  Kasp- 
berries ;  but  there  must  be  no  digging  with  the 
spade  over  the  roots  of  any  Apple  tree  that  is 
grafted  on  the  Paradise  stock.  At  the  beginning 
there  must  be  a  clear  space  of  3  feet  from  the 
stem  round  each  tree  where  no  spade  must  be 
used.  Annual  top  -  dressings  of  manure  or 
manurial  compost  should  be  given,  the  soil  kept 
free  from  weeds,  and  the  surface  stirred  occa- 
sionally with  hoe  or  fork  to  keep  the  soil  in  a 
healthy  condition. 

Pruning  the  Apple. — When  a  young  tree  has 
been  cut  back  in  the  nursery,  only  a  little 
shortening  will  be  required  the  first  year.  All 
trees  planted  in  autumn  should  be  cut  back 
in  February  or  March  following ;  and  trees 
planted  late  in  March  should,  beyond  the  merest 
shortening,  remain  till  the  autumn.  The  object 
of  cutting  back  is  to  furnish  the  tree  with 
branches  to  lay  a  foundation,  and  when  that  is 
done  the  pruning  will  be  confined  to  thinning  in 
summer  and  a  little  shortening  in  winter,  always 
bearing  in  mind  that  if  we  want  a  branch  grow- 
ing in  any  direction  we  must  prune  to  a  bud 
pointing  in  that  direction. 

Boot  Pruning. — If  a  tree  runs  much  to  wood, 
the  roots  go  down  deep  to  find  the  necessary 
moisture,  and  the  result  is  soft,  sappy  shoots 
which  never  ripen  or  become  fertile.  The  remedy, 
then,  is  to  lift  the  roots,  and  this  is  the  best 
course  if  the  tree  is  of  a  manageable  size,  and 
carefully  replant,  laying  the  roots  out  in  the 
proper  direction,  not  more  than  9  inches  from 
the  surface.  Root  pruning  is  done  by  opening 
a  trench  3  feet  from  the  tree,  working  up  to  the 
roots,  and  pruning  the  largest.  This  work 
requires  some  judgment,  and  only  a  portion — or, 
say,  one-half — should  be  done  at  one  time,  the 
trench  to  be  filled  up  and  the  soil  rammed  in 
firmly. 

Diseases. — Canker  is  the  worst  Apple  disease, 
as  it  destroys  its  vitality,  though  it  may  be  some 
time  about  it.  The  disease  in  its  worst  form 
has  a  fungoid  origin,  but  it  acts  chiefly  upon 
trees  predisposed  to  it.  A  tree  with  its  roots 
in  a  cold,  damp  soil  may  be  attacked  by  canker 
any  time,  and  in  that  case  the  remedy  is  to  lift 
the  tree  and  place  the  roots  under  more  healthy 
conditions,  at  the  same  time  removing  the  can- 
kered parts  with  a  sharp  knife  or  chisel,  and 
dressing  the  wound  with  Stockholm  tar. 

Varieties  — We  give  a  few  sorts  which  may  be 
planted  anywhere,  if  the  land  is  fairly  suitable 
and  reasonable  care  taken  in  the  planting  and 
management.  A  long  list  is  not  wanted,  as  there 
are  too  many  Apples  grown.  A  good  succession 
may  be  had  by  planting,  say,  six  sorts  for  dessert 
and  twelve  for  cooking.  Taking  the  cooking 
sorts  first  :  there  ought  to  be  one  or  two  Codlins. 
Lord  Sufheld  is  a  good  early  cooking  Apple,  but 
the  tree  does  not  grow  well ;  Lord  Grosvenor  is 
a  better  grower.  Other  good  sorts  are  :  Mank's 
Codlin,  New  Hawthornden,  Waltham  Abbey 
Seedling  (a  good,  clean-growing  tree),  Bismarck, 
Annie  Elizabeth,  Alfriston,  Stirling  Castle,  Lane's 
Prince  Albert,  Newton  Wonder,  Bramley's  Seed- 
ling, and  Cellini  Pippin.  For  dessert,  plant 
Cox's  Orange  Pippin,  Ribston  Pippin,  Allington 
Pippin,  Fearn's  Pippin,  Lord  Burghley,  and 
Sturmer  Pippin.  Do  not  gather  the  fruit  too 
soon,  and  store  in  a  cool  room.  Wrap  the  best 
late  fruits  in  paper  and  store  thero  in  boxes  in  a 
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cool  place.  Place  a  label  with  the  name  of  the 
fruit  and  its  probable  season  on  each  box,  as  the 
less  fruits  are  moved  about  until  ready  for  use 
the  better. 


TOWN  GAEDENING. 
Strawberries  in  the  Autumn. — Without  growing 
autumn-fruiting  varieties  proper  it  is  possible  to 
obtain  this  delicious  fruit  in  September.  More- 
over, by  the  method  I  will  describe,  the  crops  of 
fruit  may  be  had  from  the  plants  in  one  season. 
It  is  usual  to  consign  forced  Strawberry  plants 
to  the  rubbish  heap  when  the  fruits  have  been 
gathered  from  them.  Those,  however,  who 
appreciate  Strawberries  in  the  autumn  should 
save  some  of  the  best.  Remove  about  an  inch 
of  the  surface-soil  and  replace  with  fresh  turfy 
soil  with  which  some  manure  has  been  mixed. 
Make  sure  that  the  drainage  is  good.  Place 
them  in  a  sunny  position  on  a  bed  of  ashes. 
Carefully  attend  to  them  during  the  summer 
months  in  the  way  of  watering,  removing  runners 
and  weeds.  Give  the  plants  plenty  of  room,  and 
syringe  morning  and  evening.  During  August, 
when  the  flowers  appear,  give  manure  water,  and 
continue  it  while  the  fruits  are  developing.  If 
they  are  thinned  out  to  six  or  eight  to  each 
plant  some  excellent  fruits  may  be  gathered  in 
September. 

Late  Sowings  of  Sweet  Peas.  — Sweet  Peas  may 
still  be  sown ;  they  will  provide  a  welcome 
succession  to  those  sown  a  month  ago.  If  sown 
in  the  open  ground  without  any  special  treat- 
ment, they  might  be  rather  too  late  in  flowering  ; 
but,  fortunately,  there  is  a  very  easy  method  of 
making  them  germinate  quickly.  This  is  by 
soaking  the  seeds  in  hot  water  before  sowing. 
The  water  must  not,  of  course,  be  boiling,  but 
must  be  so  that  one  can  bear  the  hand  in  it.  By 
soaking  them  in  water  heated  to  this  degree  for  a 
few  hours,  the  seeds  will  germinate  several  days 
sooner  than  if  they  were  sown  direct  in  the  open 
border. — T. 
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WE  invite  our  readers  to  send 
us  anything  of  special  beauty 
and  interest  for  our  table, 
as  by  this  means  many  rare 
and  interesting  plants  become 
more  widely  known.  We 
hope,  too,  that  a  short  cultural  note  will 
accompany  the  flower,  so  as  to  make  a  notice 
of  it  more  instructive  to  those  who  may  wish 
to  grow  it.  We  welcome  anything  from  the 
garden,  whether  fruit,  tree,  shrub.  Orchid,  or 
hardy  flower,  and  they  should  be  addressed 
to  The  Editor,  20,  Tavistock  Street,  Covent 
Garden,  W.C. 

Sparaxis  and  Ixias. 
"  A.  D.  6."  sends  some  very  beautiful  Sparaxis 
and  Ixias.  Our  correspondent  mentions  that  in 
a  recent  note  it  was  stated  that  these  bulbs  can 
only  be  grown  in  England  under  glass.  Of  course, 
our  correspondent  was  quite  wrong.  "  A.  D.  G." 
says  that  they  are  grown  in  many  gardens  out  of 
doors  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  also  that  Ixias 
flower  a  little  later  than  Sparaxis,  and  do  not 
seem  to  increase  so  fast.  The  flowers  sent  cer- 
tainly show  that  outdoors  they  are  a  great  success. 


Rose  coloured  Lilies  of  the  Valley. 
Dr.  Ragionieri  sends  from  Florence  two  most 
interesting  Lily  of  the  Valley  crosses,  but  at 
present  we  do  not  think  our  correspondent  has 
raised  one  of  great  horticultural  value.  The 
flowers  are  certainly  larger  than  those  of  the 
ordinary  rose-coloured  form,  having  taken  after 
the  seed-bearing  parent,  Fortin's  var.,  but  the 
colour  in  the  specimens  sent  is  too  pale,  being 


intermediate  between  the  two  parents.  Good 
forms,  however,  may  be  obtained  by  selection, 
and  a  rose-coloured  Fortin's  var.  would  prove  a 
great  gain. 

Flowers  from  Groombridge. 
"  CroBSways"  sends  an  interesting  selection  of 
flowers  for  our  table.  They  include  Cinerarias  of 
various  colours,  Nicotiana  Sanderce,  Schizanthus 
pinnatus,  as  well  as  Primroses  and  Polyanthuses 
in  variety.  The  Indian  Lily  sent  is  Lilium 
nepalense,  still  a  somewhat  rare  but  beautiful 
species.  The  Primula  is  P.  verticillata,  while  the 
yellow-flowering  shrub  is  Ribes  aureum  var. 
praicox,  an  early-flowering  form  of  the  North 
American  "Buffalo  or  Missouri  Currant." 


SOHIZANTHUS   FlOWBRS. 

These  pretty  butterfly-like  flowers  are  in  full 
beauty,  and  among  the  most  interesting  contri- 
butions of  late  to  our  table  these  have  figured 
largely.  Mr.  Coster  sends  from  The  Gardens, 
Froyle  Place,  Alton,  Hants,  a  charming  box  of 
blooms,  with  the  following  note  :  "  The  Sohizan- 
thus  is  now  making  a  good  show  in  the  green- 
house. The  seeds  were  sown  in  August,  and 
the  plants  kept  .in  a  cold  frame  till  they  were 
ready  for  the  final  potting,  and  were  then  moved 
into  the  greenhouse  near  the  glass." 


Seakale  Beddard's  Improved. 
From  Catmos  Gardens,  Oakham,  Mr.  S.  A. 
Cheffias,  sent  some  remarkably  fine  and  delicious 
heads  of  Seakale.  He  writes  :  "  This  variety  is 
an  improvement  on  the  old  purple,  and  almost 
equal  in  quality  to  Lily  White.  This  is  from 
our  latest  batch,  and  has  not  been  forced  to  any 
extent.     We  have  simply  excluded  light." 


Phillyr^a  vilmoriniana. 
We  have  received  from  Messrs.  G.  Bunyard 
and  Co.,  Royal  Nurseries,  Maidstone,  a  splendid 
branch  in  flower  of  Phillyrjea  vilmoriniana.  Our 
correspondents  state  that  the  plants  were  moved 
in  the  spring  of  1905,  and  are  a  mass  of  bloom 
now.  This  is  one  of  the  best  of  the  family.  It 
is  a  foamy  mass  of  fragrant  bloom,  presenting  a 
very  pretty  sight  in  April.  Its  leaves  are  dark 
green  and  leathery — a  very  good  garden  shrub 
indeed. 


Dbndrobium  wardianum. 
From  The  Gardens,  Lawnhurst,  Didsbury, 
Manchester,  Mr.  J.  Towe  sends  us  a  photograph 
(unfortunately,  not  suitable  for  reproduction)  of 
a  very  good  plant  of  this  showy  Orchid,  together 
with  the  following  particulars:  "Last  year  it 
made  three  growths,  their  respective  lengths 
being  as  follows  ;  2  feet  4  inches,  2  feet  8  inches, 
and  4  feet.  The  number  of  flowers  on  the  plant 
was  ninety-seven  ;  one  flower  measured  4J  inches 
from  tip  to  tip.  The  plant  is  three  years  old, 
and  grown  in  a  6-inch  pot." 


Pansies  (Violas)  from  Rothesay. 
Messrs.  Dobbie  and  Co.  of  Rothesay  send  us 
some  of  their  beautiful  Violas.  The  flowers  are 
exceptionally  large  and  varied  in  colour.  Among 
those  we  notice  of  exceptional  beauty  are  White 
Empress,  a  creamy  white  flower,  with  a  small 
yellow  eye ;  Miss  Anna  Callan,  shaded  with  a 
beautiful  lavender-mauve,  and  with  purple  rays  ; 
Dr.  McFarlane,  a  very  rich-coloured  flower, 
velvety  black  in  the  centre,  shading  to  a  lighter 
colour — the  deep  yellow  eye  shines  out  particu- 
larly ;  Isolde,  a  very  finely-shaded  flower,  the 
upper  petals  rich  yellow,  and  the  lower  almost  an 
orange  colour  ;  Minnie  J.  OUar,  one  of  the  edged 
flowers,  primrose  yellow,  and  mauve  round  the  edge 
of  the  petals ;  Mrs.  J.  McCrae,  a  pure  white  flower, 
one  of  the  whitest  we  have  ever  seen  ;  Hawk, 
another  edged  flower  of  great  delicacy  of  colour  ; 
Shamrock,  a  very  pretty  flower,  quite  a  primrose 
yellow  ;  William  Rockwood,  a  very  large  flower. 


but  not  at  all  coarse,  the  colour  bright  yellow, 
the  lower  petals  intense  orange  ;  Nellie  Currie, 
quite  a  plum  colour,  very  rich,  the  upper  petals 
being  lighter  ;  and  Princess  Ida,  a  very  delicate 
heliotrope  colour.  These  Violas  make  a  great 
show  in  the  garden.  All  the  flowers  sent  show 
how  wonderfully  well  Pansies  grow  at  Rothesay. 
We  are  pleased  to  see  that  Messrs.  Dobbie  are 
giving  great  attention  to  these  tufted  forms, 
which  make  such  a  display  in  the  garden  from 
spring  until  practically  the  frosts. 


Hardy  Yellow  AnRiotJLA. 
Mr.  G.  Hunnybun,  Old  Court  Hall,  Godman- 
chester,  sends  some  extremely  beautiful  hardy 
yellow  Auricula  flowers.  Not  only  are  the  shades 
clear  and  varied  from  quite  a  primrose  down  to 
almost  orange,  but  the  flowers  have  also  a  very 
sweet  scent.  We  hope  our  correspondent  will 
keep  on  improving  this  interesting  strain. 


GARDENING   OF  THE 
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FLOWER    GARDEN. 

ROSES. — These  are  now  growing  freely, 
and  require  plenty  of  moisture  at 
the  roots,  especially  the  strong  - 
growing  rambling  kinds.  Where 
^  the  soil  is  of  a  light,  sandy  nature, 
a  good  mulching  of  stable  manure 
will  be  of  great  benefit.  If  the  mulching  is  objec- 
tionable, because  it  is  thought  to  have  an 
unsightly  appearance,  it  may  be  slightly  covered 
over  with  fine  soil.  On  the  first  appearance  of 
insects,  syringe  the  plants  with  a  solution  of  soft 
soap  or  one  of  the  prepared  insecticides,  such  as 
Bentley's  Extract  of  Quassia,  which  is  an  excel- 
lent preparation  for  killing  fly  without  injuring 
the  foliage  in  the  least,  although  it  is  rendered 
very  distasteful  to  the  insects.  The  Rose-leaf 
caterpillar  is  also  very  troublesome  sometimes. 
Hand-picking  is,  perhaps,  the  best  remedy. 

Climbing  Plants.  —  These  are  appreciated 
more  and  more,  as  they  deserve  to  be.  Special 
attention  should  now  be  given  to  those  which 
make  rapid  growths,  as  these  are  very  liable  to  be 
broken  o£E  by  rough  winds  or  become  entangled. 
The  aim  should  be  to  cover  the  supports  without 
the  least  overcrowding,  allowing  some  of  the 
growths  to  hang  loosely.  In  tying,  allow  plenty 
of  room  for  the  growth  to  expand  ;  otherwise  the 
ties  will  probably  cut  through  the  shoots  when 
they  are  soft  and  sappy.  Climbers  may  be  planted 
at  almost  any  season  of  the  year,  as  nurserymen 
supply  good  plants  established  in  pots,  and 
summer  planting  has  much  to  recommend  it. 

Early-flowering  Chrysanthemums. — These 
are  a  very  valuable  class  of  plants,  and  are 
largely  used  for  bedding  and  for  brightening  her- 
baceous borders.  The  blooms  are  also  very  useful 
for  cutting  purposes  in  the  early  autumn  months, 
and  for  this  purpose  a  quarter  is  chosen  for  them 
in  an  open  position,  where  they  receive  full 
sunshine.  Plant  them  about  18  inches  apart  each 
way,  pinch  them  back  about  twice  during  the 
season  to  induce  them  to  grow  into  bushy  plants, 
and,  it  the  weather  is  hot  and  dry,  give  copious 
waterings  until  they  become  established.  It  is 
advisable  not  to  disturb  them,  as  the  continued 
wealth  of  small  blooms  they  give  is  better  than 
the  few  larger  blooms  obtained  by  disbudding. 
The  varieties  of  early-flowering  Chrysanthemums 
are  numerous,  embracing  many  shades  of  colour, 

G,  D.  Davison. 
Westwick  Gardens,  Norwich. 

ERUIT  GARDEN, 
Pine- apples, — Those  plants  which  were  started 
at  the  beginning  of  the  year  will  now  be  approach- 
ing the  ripening  period,  and  till  they  show  signs 
of  changing  colour  will  require  a  judicious  appli- 
cation  of  liquid  manure  at   the  roots,  for  any 
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check  given  to  the  fruita  when  swelling  will 
cause  premature  ripening  and  very  inferior 
quality.  The  temperature  may  rise  when  the 
house  is  shut  up  in  the  afternoon  to  9<i°  or  100° 
with  bright  sunshine,  but  every  part  of  the  house 
must  be  thoroughly  moistened.  As  soon  as  the 
fruit  is  cut,  the  plants  should  receive  a  thorough 
soaking  of  water  in  order  to  keep  the  suckers 
growing  unchecked,  leaving  not  more  than  one  or 
two  on  each  plant.  The  young  stock  at  this 
season  if  well  rooted  may  be  potted  up  into  their 
fruiting  pots.  The  soil  best  adapted  for  Pines  is 
a  fibrous  loam,  an  8-inch  potful  of  half-inch 
bones,  and  the  same  quantity  of  soot  should  be 
added  to  each  barrowful  of  soil  for  the  final 
potting.  The  balls  of  soil  should  be  well 
moistened  before  potting ;  afterwards  but  little 
water  will  be  required  for  some  time.  A  moist, 
warm  atmosphere  must  be  maintained.  Avoid 
the  use  of  too  much  fire-heat  at  this  date  ;  close 
the  house  early. 

Figs. — Attend  well  to  stopping  and  thinning 
the  shoots  in  the  early  house,  so  as  to  expose  the 
ripening  fruits  well  to  the  sun  and  air,  applying 
water  moderately.  Do  not  allow  either  roots  or  the 
atmosphere,  however,  to  get  too  dry,  as  the  second 
crop  must  be  considered.  Succession  Fig  houses 
will  require  considerable  quantities  of  water  at 
the  roots,  especially  if  the  borders  are  well 
drained  and  of  a  limited  size,  and  if  the  roots  are 
well  curtailed,  as  is  necessary  for  the  successful 
cultivation  of  the  Fig,  liquid  manure  may  be 
liberally  supplied.  Mulching  will  also  do  much 
to  keep  the  roots  healthy.  Syringe  the  trees 
morning  and  afternoon,  and  keep  the  atmosphere 
moist.  Thin  out  the  shoots  so  that  undue 
crowding  will  be  avoided,  pinching  those  that 
remain  by  squeezing  the  point  of  the  shoot  at  the 
fifth  or  sixth  leaf. 

Melons. — Early  Melon  plants  that  are  swell- 
ing their  fruits  should  receive  liberal  waterings 
with  weak  liquid  manure,  being  careful  not  to 
allow  any  excess  of  moisture  to  lodge  about  the 
base  of  the  stem.  If  the  roots  are  showing  on 
the  surface  of  the  ridge  or  bed,  they  may  have  a 
slight  top-dressing  of  loam  to  which  has  been 
added  a  small  proportion  of  artificial  manure. 
Keep  the  atmosphere  moist,  and  lightly  syringe 
the  plants  when  closing  the  house,  which  may  be 
done  at  a  temperature  of  90°  In  bright  weather, 
with  a  night  temperature  of  from  70*  to  75°. 
When  the  fruits  stop  swelling  and  begin  to  ripen 
the  watering  and  damping  should  be  discon- 
tinued, but  not  so  suddenly  as  to  cause  the  leaves 
to  flag.  Continue  to  plant  succession  batches  and 
make  further  sowings. 

CcccjMEEES  ^-Plants  in  full  bearing  should  be 
regularly  relieved  of  their  fruits  as  soon  as  these 
are  large  enough  to  out,  for  if  left  on  longer  they 
soon  weaken  the  plants.  Fresh  growths  should 
be  encouraged  by  frequent  thinning  out  and  cat- 
ting back  the  exhausted  shoots,  stopping  the 
young  growths  at  the  second  or  third  leaf,  and 
removing  all  badly-formed  fruits  as  soon  as  they 
are  noticed.  The  plants  require  much  water  at 
the  roots  during  hot  weather,  and  their  cropping 
season  can  be  considerably  extended  if  they  are 
given  a  light  top-dressing  of  well-decayed  manure 
every  ten  days.  It  is  advisable,  however,  to 
raise  succession  batches  from  seed  where  a  con- 
stant supply  is  required.         Thomas  Wilson. 

Olamis  Castle  Gardens,  Olamis,  N.B. 


ORCHIDS. 
Phal^nopsids. — The  genua  Phal^nopsis  when 
well  grown  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  useful 
of  all  Orchids.  Unfortunately  most  of  them  flower 
in  November,  when  fogs  are  so  prevalent,  and  I 
have  seen  a  house  full  of  bloom  destroyed  with 
one  night's  fog  in  London.  One  variety,  however, 
namely,  P.  rimestadiana,  flowers  at  the  present 
time,  and  should  be  grown  in  every  collection. 
PhalseQopaids  require  a  hot,  moist  atmosphere ; 
the  temperature  should  never  be  allowed  to  fall 
below  70°  during  the  growing  season,  and  even  in 
the  winter,  when  the  plants  are  at  rest,  a  tem- 


perature of  65°  by  night  should  be  maintained. 
They  should  be  well  ventilated ;  that  is  to  say,  as 
much  air  as  possible  should  be  admitted  to  them 
without  unduly  lowering  the  temperature  or 
creating  draughts.  A  very  important  point,  too, 
is  to  keep  them  free  from  drip,  especially  at  this 
time  of  the  year,  when  a  drip  from  the  roof  is 
very  cold ;  if  this  settles  on  a  leaf  it  causes  a 
disease  known  as  the  spot.  One  should  also  be 
careful  when  watering  or  syringing  between  the 
pots  not  to  wet  the  foliage. 

Moat  of  the  sorts,  such  as  P.  amabilis,  P. 
stuartiana,  P.  schilleriana,  P.  sanderiana,  P. 
aphrodite,  &c.,  are  now  rooting  freely,  and  the 
present  is  a  good  time  to  renew  the  material. 
They  grow  equally  well  in  teak  baskets  or  shallow 
pans.  I  prefer  the  latter,  as  they  are  easier  to 
manage  when  the  plants  require  more  root  room. 
Well-rooted  plants  in  baskets  should  not  be  dis- 
turbed unless  the  receptacle  is  too  small,  in  which 
case  the  old  material  should  be  pricked  out  and 
the  whole  should  be  placed  in  a  larger  basket. 
Place  some  clean  crocks  at  the  bottom  and  around 
the  sides  between  the  two  baskets,  and  surface 
with  living  heads  of  sphagnum  moss. 

P.  rimestadiana  has  been  imported  in  large 
quantities  the  last  few  years,  and  it  is  usual  to 
start  them  in  small  pans ;  plants  of  last 
year's  importation  that  were  treated  in  this 
manner,  may  now  be  given  a  shift  in  a  size 
or  two  larger  as  the  need  may  be.  The  pans 
should  be  crocked  to  one-third  their  depth,  over 
which  place  a  thin  layer  of  sphagnum  moss. 
Then  place  the  plant  in  position  so  that  the 
crown  is  a  little  above  the  rim  of  the  pan,  and 
work  between  and  about  the  roots  to  within  an 
inch  of  the  rim  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  good 
fibrous  peat  and  sphagnum  moss  and  one  quarter 
partially  decayed  oak-leaf,  freely  intermixed  with 
small  crocks  and  coarse  sand,  and  surface  with 
living  heads  of  sphagnum.  Place  the  plants  as 
near  the  roof-glass  as  possible  at  the  north  side 
of  the  house,  and  spray  the  moss  once  or  twice 
a  day  in  order  to  get  it  to  grow.  The  plants  do 
not  require  watering  through  until  the  new  roots 
have  penetrated  the  moss  into  the  soil  below. 

W.  H.  Page. 
Chardwar,  Bourton-on-the-  Water,  Gloucester. 


KITCHEN  GARDEN. 
Asparagus. — Few  vegetables  are  more  sensi- 
tive to  cold  than  this.  While  the  weather 
continues  so  cold  and  there  is  danger  of  frost, 
cut  the  shoots  when  about  6  inches  long  late  in 
the  afternoon.  They  should  then  be  tied  up  in 
bundles  and  placed  in  a  saucer  of  water  in  a  cool 
place  ;  but  when  frost  is  not  feared  the  morning 
is  the  best  time  for  cutting.  Asparagus  plants, 
both  young  and  old,  are  often  injured  by  being 
cut  too  severely  ;  one  must  always  bear  in  mind 
that  it  is  necessary  to  leave  a  sufficient  number 
of  growths  to  enable  the  plants  to  grow  well,  and 
to  make  good  crowns  for  another  season.  Young 
plants  ought  not  to  be  cut  till  the  third  year  at 
the  earliest,  and  then  only  very  lightly. 

Onions. — Ailsa  Craig  Onions  that  have  been 
brought  on  in  heat  and  thoroughly  hardened  off 
should  now  be  fit  for  planting.  The  ground 
should  have  been  prepared  last  winter  for  this 
crop  by  being  thoroughly  manured  and  trenched. 
Lightly  fork  in  now  a  dressing  of  bone-meal  and 
soot,  making  the  ground  as  fine  as  possible. 
Make  the  ground  firm  and  rake  off  rough  knobs 
of  soil  and  big  stones.  Plant  firmly  with  a 
trowel  in  rows  from  16  inches  to  18  inches  apart, 
and  I  foot  from  plant  to  plant.  Handle  the 
young  Onions  with  great  care,  to  preserve  the 
roots,  and  do  not  plant  deeply.  Keep  the  hoe 
well  at  work  among  the  planted  out  Tripolis  and 
main-crop  Oaions. 

Celery. — Tne  earlier  sowings  of  Celery  will 
require  attention  for  pricking  out.  If  a  cold  pit 
is  not  available,  select  a  sunny  position  where  a 
rough  frame  can  be  made  and  a  few  spare  lights 
used  to  cover  the  young  plants  when  pricked  out. 
Remove  a  layer  of  soil ;  then  spread  over  the 


surface  a  layer  of  well-decayed  manure.  Cover 
the  manure  to  a  depth  of  2  inches  with  the  soil 
that  was  removed.  If  the  soil  is  dry,  give  a 
watering  before  pricking  out.  The  seedlings 
should  be  pricked  out  in  lines  about  5  inches 
each  way.  Put  on  the  lights  and  keep  close  for 
a  few  days.  Syringe  the  plants  until  com- 
mencing to  grow,  when  air  must  be  given  freely. 

Lettuces. — Tie  up  for  blanching  Cos  Lettuces 
that  were  planted  last  autumn.  The  Bath  or 
Brown  Cos  is  one  of  the  very  best  varieties  for 
this  purpose.  Tom  Thumb  and  Hammersmith 
Hardy  Green  are  good  Cabbage  varieties  for 
standing  through  the  winter.  Make  succes- 
sional  sowings  of  Lettuce  every  fortnight,  and 
sow,  if  possible,  where  some  can  remain  for 
cutting.  Superb  White  Cos,  Perfect  Gem,  and 
All  the  Year  Round  Cibbage  Lettuces  are  all 
good  varieties.  If  a  deep  green  Lettuce  is 
desired.  Perfect  Gem  should  be  grown. 

J.  Jaqubs. 

Bryanston  Gardens,  Blandjord,  Dorset. 
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RULES    FOR    CORRESPONDENTS. 

Questions  and  Answers.— Z'A<  Editor  intends 
to  make  Thb  GABSES  help/ut  to  all  readers  who  desire 
assistance,  no  matter  what  the  branch  of  gardening  may  be, 
and  toith  that  object  toill  make  a  special  feature  of  the 
^*  Answers  to  Correspondents"  column.  All  communica- 
tions should  be  clearly  and  concisely  viritten  on  one  side 
of  the  paper  only,  and  addressed  to  the  Editor  of  Thb 
GABDBH,  so,  Tavistock  Street,  Covent  Garden,  WC.  Letters 
on  business  should  be  sent  to  the  Fttblisheb.  The  name 
and  address  of  the  sender  are  reguired  in  addition  to  any 
designation  he  may  desire  to  be  used  in  the  paper.  When 
more  than  ofl«  query  ii  sent,  each  should  be  on  a  separate 
piece  of  paper. 


FLOWER   GARDEN. 

Chrysanthemums  to  Flower  at  Christ- 
mas (Viola). — You  should  stop  the  growths  of 
your  Chrysanthemums  at  each  succeeding  6  inches 
of  growth,  during  the  growing  period,  giving  the 
last  stopping  about  the  middle  to  the  end  of  the 
third  week  in  July.  From  this  point  grow  on 
the  plants  to  the  terminal  buds.  Do  not  allow 
the  whole  of  the  terminal  buds  to  develop,  but 
thin  out  to  say,  one  to  three  on  each  shoot ;  this 
should  ensure  the  development  of  blooms  of  a 
desirable  size  and  good  quality.  No  definite 
time  can  be  fixed  for  the  plants  to  be  potted 
into  their  flowering  pots.  Assuming  they  are 
now  in  pots,  and  if  not  already  potted  into  4^-inch 
pots,  they  must  be  given  pots  of  this  size  first ; 
when  they  have  well  filled  these  with  roots,  the 
plants  should  be  potted  into  their  flowering 
pots,  which  may  be  either  8-inch  or  9-inch,  and 
in  a  few  instances  in  pots  measuring  less  inches 
in  diameter. 

Plants  for  Chalk  Soil  {R.  W.  Ascrofi). — 
If  you  avoid  such  ibiogs  as  Rhododendrons, 
Ledum,  Andromeda,  Azaleas,  and  other  plants 
frequently  included  in  catalogues  as  Jforth 
American  plants,  you  have  still  a  good  choice  of 
flowering  and  evergreen  shrubs  to  work  upon, 
eg..  Laurels,  Hollies,  Berberis  of  sorts.  Lilacs, 
Philadelphus,  Pyrus  Malus  and  its  varieties, 
Prunus  Pissardi,  Yew,  Box,  Magnolias,  Privet, 
the  majority  of  coniferous  plants,  Spiroei, 
Deutzia,  and  Yucca.  Of  herbaceous  tbings, 
Phloxes,  Hepaticas,  Lenten  and  Christmas 
Rosea  are  among  the  number  that  do  not  succeed 
unless  special  provision  is  made ;  and  Roses,  if 
the  natural  soil  is  shallow,  should  also  have  beds 
specially  prepared  for  them.  But  you  may  plant 
Michaelmas  Daisies,  Irises,  Pyrethrums,  Perennial 
Pea,  Poppies,  Stenactis,  Sunflowers,  Anchusa, 
Anemone  japonica.  Carnations,  Candytuft,  &c. 
Linum  Qavum  is  the  least  suitable  for  edging, 
doable     white     Arabis,     Aubrietia,     Saxifraga 
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cfespitosa,  or  Armeria  would  be  better.  Alyssum 
maritlraum  is  an  annual.  There  are  green-flowered 
forms  of  the  Rose,  the  Dihlia,  Ctirysanthemum, 
Polyanthus,  &o.  Rjmneya  Coulteri  grows  5  feet 
to  6  feet  high,  with  huge  glistening-white  Poppy- 
like flowers,  and  very  handsome,  glaucous  foliage. 
Gentiana  acaulia  prefers  a  light,  open  soil,  with 
much  moisture  and  firm  planting. 

Cut  Flowbrs  {F.  L.  Simons). — Good  Roses  for 
planting  in  your  garden  for  out  flowers  are  Giiias 
an  Teplitz,  Caroline  Testout,  La  France,  Mme. 
Abel  Ctiatenay,  Grace  Darling,  and  Viscountess 
Folkestone.  Other  flowers  which  you  would  find 
useful  for  cutting,  and  which  would  doubtless 
grow  well  in  your  small  garden,  are  Daffodils, 
German  Iris,  Spanish  Iris,  Heleniums,  Gaillardia, 
Carnations,  Montbretia,  Michaelmas  Daisy, 
Japanese  Anemone,  Mignonette,  Pyrethrum, 
Heliantbus  Miss  Mellish  and  other  small- 
flowered  sorts.  Delphinium,  Aquilegia,  and  Chry- 
santhemum leucanthemum  (the  Moon  Daisy). 
These  are  all  easily  grown,  and  will  provide 
plenty  of  material  for  cutting. 

Flowers  tor  May  {Stocky). — You  should  have 
a  good  ooUeciion  of  May-flowering  Tulips,  espe- 
cially the  Darwin  varieties.  Some  of  the  late 
Daffodils — the  varieties  of  Poeticus  (the  Poet's 
Narcissus) — flower  in  May.  These  bulbs  should 
be  planted  in  early  autumn.  The  Flag  Ir  ses 
(plant  in  autumn) ;  Violas  (take  cuttings  in  July, 
place  under  a  hand-light  on  shady  border) ;  Wall- 
flowers (sow  now  outdoors)  ;  Doronicums  (plant 
in  autumn)  ;  Crown  Imperials  (plant  in  autumn)  ; 
Fritillaries  (plant  in  autumn)  ;  Muscari,  Grape 
Hyacinth  (plant  in  autumn) ;  Anemone  fulgens 
>(plant  in  autumn).  Arabis,  Aubrietia,  Forget- 
me-not,  Polyanthuses,  and  Primroses  may  be 
«own  outdoors  in  June.  You  should  sow  seeds 
of  hardy  annuals  outdoors  in  September.  They 
will  make  strong  plants  by  the  winter,  and  will 
then  pass  through  the  cold  weather  unharmed 
and  flower  early  the  next  year.  Silene,  Shirley 
Poppy,  and  many  others  may  be  treated  thus. 

StOPPINO  CHRYSANTHBMnM    BlOOMS   ON   EaCH 

Plant  (Norfolk). — We  assume  you  simply  want 
to  grow  some  good  blooms,  and  these  to  be  at 
their  best  during  the  months  of  November  and 
December.  If  this  be  so,  let  the  plants  develop 
their  growths  in  a  perfectly  natural  manner,  and 
take  up  four  or  five  shoots  as  soon  as  the  latter 
evolve.  If  crown  buds  are  to  be  retained,  and 
they  always  develop  individually  in  the  apex  of 
the  shoot,  rub  out  the  young  and  tender  shoots 
surrounding  the  bud,  leaving  the  latter  quite 
alone.  The  bud  is  then  retained.  Crown  buds 
invariably  develop  during  late  July,  August,  and 
•early  September.  Subsequent  thereto  the  shoots 
develop  terminal  buds.  Terminal  buds  are  so 
described  because  they  mark  the  termination  of 
the  plant's  growth,  hence  the  name.  These  latter 
buds  are  evolved  in  clusters.  To  obtain  the  best 
'results  retain  only  one  bud — and  this  should  be 
the  largest  and  best-shaped  one — on  each  shoot. 
If  this  reply  does  not  answer  your  question 
•satisfactorily,  please  write  to  us  again. 

New  Garden  (ffor).— Raspberries  will  pro- 
bably do  well,  but  we  should  certainly  plant 
more  Gooseberries,  as  these  proved  successful 
with  you.  It  is  now  too  late  to  plant  Apple 
trees ;  you  must  wait  till  the  autumn.  In  the 
meantime  dig  the  ground  deeply  and  manure  it, 
and,  instead  of  leaving  it  bare  all  the  summer,  you 
might  sow  it  with  some  strong-growing  annuals, 
such  as  annual  Chrysanthemums,  Larkspur, 
Livatera,  Clarkia,  and  Godetia.  Yes,  judging 
from  your  plan,  we  think  the  lawn  would  look 
far  better  if  the  beds  at  each  corner  were  done 
away  with  and  sown  with  grass  seed.  In  the 
border  where  the  Pear  trees  are  planted,  instead 
of  leaving  the  ground  bare  you  might  well  grow 
Parsley  or  Strawberries.  Why  not  plant  the 
bed  near  the  house  with  Hypericum  (St.  John's 
"Wort) ;  this  is  evergreen  and  flowers  freely  in 
summer.  The  best  climber  for  your  purpose  is 
J^mpelopsis    Veitchii    (the    amall-flowered    Vir- 


ginian  Creeper) ;    this   clings   readily   and   soon 
covers  a  wall  most  effectively.     This  is  deciduous. 

Lawn  Dressing  (John  Wallop).— Yoa  should 
mix  the  soot  and  wood  ashes  together  in  equal 
proportions  for  dressing  your  lawn,  and  you 
could,  in  addition,  add  a  little  basic  slag  in  the 
proportion  of  about  half  as  much  as  either  of  the 
two  former  ingredients.  The  whole  should  be 
mixed  with  its  bulk  of  finely-sifted  soil,  taking 
care  to  thoroughly  mix  them  together,  so  that 
the  various  ingredients  maybe  evenly  distributed 
when  sown.  If  the  soil  you  use  is  a  little  on  the 
moist  side  the  soot  and  wood  ashes  will  not  be  so 
dusty  when  they  are  applied  to  the  lawn.  Apply 
during  showery  weather,  and  give  two  light 
applications  rather  than  one  heavy  one. 

LinuM  GIGANTEOM  (Novice). — This  is  one  of 
the  hardiest  Lilies,  and  is  not  difficult  to  grow;  it 
thrives  best  in  a  sheltered  position  such  as  that 
provided  by  a  bank  of  shrubs,  and  it  is  best 
planted  between  thinly-planted  shrubs,  which  will 
serve  to  protect  the  young  growths  in  spring. 
The  soil  must  ba  deep  and  well  drained,  and 
should  consist  largely  of  sandy  peat  and  leaf - 
mould,  with  which  some  rich  loam  and  a  little 
manure  are  mixed.  Years  sometimes  elapse 
before  the  bulbs-  send  up  their  flowers.  You 
should  get  "  Lilies  for  Eoglish  Gardens,"  by  Miss 
Jekyll.  Good  books  on  general  gardening  are 
"  Gardening  for  Beginners"  and  "The  Century 
B  jok  of  Gardening."  All  three  are  published  by 
George  Newnes,  Southampton  Street,  Strand. 

Carnations  (P.  L.  Haggard). — You  do  not 
say  what  sort  of  Carnations  you  have,  whether 
they  are  border,  Tree,  or  Malmaison  sorts.  We 
presume,  however,  they  are  plants  of  the 
ordinary  border  Carnation.  You  should  now 
plant  them  out  of  doors  in  a  border  that  has 
been  well  dug.  Remove  the  plants  from  the 
pots,  and  plant  carefully  so  as  not  to  damage  the 
roots.  Plant  them  at  such  a  depth  that  the 
young  growths  at  the  bane  rest  on  the  surface  of 
the  soil.  Make  the  soil  firm  about  them.  No, 
you  cannot  increase  them  by  removing  the  small 
shoots  now.  You  must  leave  them  alone,  allow 
the  plants  to  grow  and  flower  ;  then  at  the  end 
of  July  or  early  in  August  the  side  shoots  must  be 
layered — ihat  is  to  say,  they  must  be  pegged  down 
in  the  soil,  and  if  properly  treated  will  take  root 
and  form  new  plants.  If  you  will  write  us  again 
in  July  we  will  tell  you  how  to  proceed  with  the 
work  of  layering  the  shoots. 

Campanula  Vidalii  (C.  Prentis).— This  shrubby  Campa- 
nula caanot  be  grown  outside  except  in  the  most  southern 
and  warm  parts  of  this  country  ;  even  there  it  has  to  be 
protected  during  the  winter  in  case  of  frost.  Instances 
have  been  recorded  of  plants  going  through  the  winter 
unharmed  in  South  Bevon,  and  flowering  freely  the  nest 
summer  ;  but  the  glass  in  this  particular  locality  did  not 
fall  below  freezing  point.  The  best  way  to  grow  this  plant 
is  to  treat  it  as  tender,  growing  it  on  in  pots  from  seed, 
and  planting  it  out  in  May  or  June  for  flowering.  Seeds 
should  be  sown  in  spring,  and  plants  will  flower  the  second 
year  from  sowing.  A  mixture  of  fibrous  loam  and  leaf-soil 
with  plenty  of  sharp  sand  will  suit  it  well,  and  when  plant- 
ing out  a  wdrm,  sunny  situation  should  be  chosen  for  it. 

Irises  for  Marshy  Places  (H.  M.,  France).— Many 
Irises  will  grow  in  bog£;y  ground,  one  of  the  finest  being 
the  Japanese  Flag  (I.  Kcempferi  or  laevigata),  with  its  large 
flowers  in  great  variety  of  colours.  The  Siberian  Iris 
(I.  sibiriea)  is  also  a  good  plant  for  the  waterside,  growing 
3  feet  to  4  feet  high,  with  flowers  of  various  shades  of 
purple  as  well  as  white.  One  of  the  best  forms  of  the  last 
is  the  variety  sanguinea,  with  its  richly-coloured  bracts. 
There  is  also  the  North  American  Iris  versicolor,  which  is 
a  free-growing  and  free-flowering  plant.  It  will  soon  malfe 
itself  at  home  in  marshy  ground,  seeding  freely  and  germi- 
nating readily.  Others  worth  growing  are  I.  albo-purpurea, 
I.  Dslavayi,  I.  tridentata,  as  well  as  the  common  water 
Flag,  I.  Pseudacorus. 

Rehmannia  Angulata  (F.  J.).— This  plant  is  best 
treated  as  a  biennial.  The  time  of  sowing  depends  on  the 
period  when  it  is  required  in  flower.  If  sown  in  July  or 
August  the  seedlings  should  be  potted  off  in  small  pots  as 
soon  as  they  are  large  enough  to  handle,  using  a  mixture  of 
sandy  loam  and  leaf-soil.  Through  the  winter  they  should 
be  kept  in  a  cool  house  near  the  glass  or  in  a  heated  frame. 
In  spring,  as  soon  as  they  begin  to  move,  the  plants  should 
be  potted  on,  and,  finally,  if  intended  to  flower  in  pots, 
should  be  moved  into  the  flowering  size  by  the  end  of  April 
or  beginning  of  May.  These  plants  will  come  into  flower 
about  the  end  of  the  latter  month.  The  plants  you  have 
in  3-inch  pots  should  be  at  once  put  into  6-inch  or  7-inch 
pots  in  which  they  will  flower,  but  if  larger  specimens  are 
required    bigger    potts  may  be    used.     Well-rotted  cow 


manure  mixed  with  the  potting  sol!  is  beneficial  with  the 
final  shift. 

l''EitNS  FOR  Case  (F.  V.  ff.).— You  should  write  to 
Messrs.  H.  Stansfleld,  Fern  Nursery,  Sale,  near  Manchester, 
tor  a  small  Todeaauperba  tor  centre,  Trlchomanes  radicans 
for  sides,  and  Hymenophyllum  tunbrldgenae  for  surface. 
The  case  should  not  be  e.vposed  to  sunshine  if  Filmy  Ferns 
are  used  ;  otherwise  they  are  exactly  suited  if  planted  as 
described  in  article  alluded  to. 

Anemone  fdluens  (/l/«;/no)i«).~This  species,  like  some 
others  of  the  tuberous-rooted  section,  suffers  from  the 
attacks  of  fungus,  the  tubers  being  completely  destroyed 
while  in  the  dormant  condition  ;  at  other  times  the  plant 
suffers  from  making  too  early  a  start  into  growth.  The 
result  is  that  a  large  number  disappear  entirely,  while 
others  are  weakened.  It  prefers  a  well-drained  holding 
loamy  soil,  without  manure.  Permanently-planted  stock 
should  be  sheltered  from  north  and  east.  The  best  means 
of  keeping  the  plant  in  good  health  is  to  lift  the  roots 
each  year,  and  give  a  period  of  complete  rest  out  of  the 
soil.  By  lifting  in  the  middle  or  end  of  July,  placing 
the  roots  in  boxes,  and  covering  with  sand  in  an  airy  posi- 
tion where  no  wet  reaches  them,  the  tubers  will  remain  In 
good  condition  and  may  be  replanted  in  November. 


TREES    AND    SHRUBS. 

Selections  of  Hollies  (L.  T.  S.).—l  shall 
feel  much  obliged  if  you  will,  through  your  paper, 
give  me  your  selection  of  Hollies  as  under  :  1. 
Three  best  green  Hollies  for  making  an  orna- 
mental hedge.  2.  Three  bast  green  Hollies  for 
single  specimens.  3  Two  best  Silver  Hollies  for 
single  specimens.  4  Two  best  Golden  Hollies 
for  single  specimens.  I  should  much  prefer  the 
green  Hollies  to  berry  freely.  We  advise :  1. 
Named  varieties  of  the  common  Holly.  2  Holly 
Wilsonii,  Hendersonii,  and  Shepherdii.  3.  Holly 
Handsworth  Silver  and  Grandis.  4  Holly  Golden 
Queen  and  Mme.  Briot. 

Tkansplanting  Azaleas  (C.  G.  0.  B.).— The  Azaleas 
and  Rtiododendrons  mentioned  by  you  can  be  moved  with 
but  little  risk,  provided  care  is  taken  in  the  matter.  The 
beat  time  for  carrying  it  out  is  in  autumn,  when  the  leaves 
of  the  Azileas  have  dropped.  After  this  it  is  very 
essential  to  see  that  they  do  not  suffer  from  want  of  water 
at  the  roots. 

Aphis  on  Abies  (Hope  Parhy—Yom  Abies  appears  to  be 
infested  with  an  aphis  of  some  description.  You  cannot 
do  better  than  syringe  it  once  a  week  for  a  few  weeks 
with  strong  soft-soap  water,  into  which  half  a  pint  of 
paralliQ  has  been  added  to  every  four  gallons  of  water. 
Keep  the  paraffin  well  mixed  with  the  water  as  you  are 
using  the  mixture. 

Poplar  Tree  Boots  (fl.  H.  B.).— There  is  no  doubt  that 
the  Laurels  are  dying  because  the  roots  of  the  Poplars 
impoverish  the  soil.  You  should  dig  a  trench  some  2  feet 
or  3  feet  deep- so  as  to  cut  off  the  roots  of  the  Poplars 
between  them  and  the  Laurels.  Leave  the  "trench  open 
for  a  year.  All  the  cut  ends  of  the  Poplar  roots  will  die 
and  the  Laurels  will  have  a  better  chance  of  growing. 
Water  the  latter  thoroughly,  and  then  give  a  mulch  of 
manure.  Once  the  Laurels  become  established  they  will 
probably  take  care  of  themselves  quite  well. 


THE    GREENHOUSE. 

Begonias  from  Seed  (Begonia). — Your  seed- 
lings ought  by  now  to  have  made  a  third  leaf, 
and  should  then  be  carefully  pricked  off  into 
pans  filled  with  sifted  leaf-soil  in  which  they 
may  remain  in  a  temperature  of  about  65°  until 
they  are  large  enough  to  be  placed  singly  in 
small  pots,  afterwards  gradually  inuriog  them  to 
the  temperature  of  a  greenhouse.  Pots  5  inches 
in  diameter  are  a  geod  size  for  the  first  season. 
The  plants  will  be  finer  next  year.  Instead  of 
potting  them  on  into  the  larger  pots  the  plants 
may  be  planted  out  of  doors  in  beds.  They  will 
flower  in  late  summer.  No,  it  is  not  too  late  to 
BOW  again  if  your  seedlings  fail  ;  but  you  would 
get  few  if  any  flowers  from  them  this  year.  They 
ought,  however,  to  do  well  next  year  even  if 
sown  now. 

Japanese  Dwarf  Trees  (Jappy). — Zalkova 
acuminata  is  now  regarded  as  the  correct  name 
of  the  tree  usually  met  with  as  Zjlkova  Keaki. 
Botanically  it  is  a  near  relative  of  the  Elm,  in 
fact  one  of  the  several  names  that  have  been 
applied  to  it  is  Ulmus  Keaki.  According  to 
Professor  Sargent  it  is,  perhaps,  the  largest 
deciduous  leaved  tree  of  Japan,  and  is  a  most 
valuable  timber  tree.  It  is  quite  hardy  in  this 
country.  Cornus  Kousa,  a  member  of  the 
Dogwood  family,  attains  in  Japan  the  dimensions 
of  a  tree,  but  in  this  country  it  must  be  regarded 
more  as  a  shrub.     The  flowers  borne  in  terminal 
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beads  are  small  and  insignificant,  but  each  cluster 
is  surrounded  by  four  large  white  petal-like 
bracts,  thus  resembling  a  large  white  flower. 
This,  which  is  better  known  as  Benthamia 
japonica,  is  fairly  hardy  here.  A  mixture  of  two 
parts  loam  to  one  part  each  of  peat  and  sand  will 
suit  them  well.  They  must  be  thoroughly 
watered  whenever  necessary.  Pruning  should 
be  limited  to  the  removal  of  any  shoots  that  make 
an  endeavour  to  grow  out  of  the  moribund 
distorted  state  in  which  the  plants  now  are. 
They  may  be  kept  out  of  doors  in  summer,  and 
wintered  in  a  cool  house,  for  though  hardy  under 
normal  conditions,  in  their  starved  state  protec- 
tion from  severe  frost  ia  necessary. 

Plants  in  Conservatory  (J.  W.  B.  Whetham). 
You  must  depend  upon  plants  in  pots  or  tuba. 
Procure  some  good-sized  decorative  plants  that 
will  be  effective  at  all  seasons,  such  as  Palms, 
Cardyline  australis,  Araucaria  excelsa.  Camellias, 
Azaleas,  &c.  These  can  be  rearranged  at  any 
time  to  suit  your  purpose,  and  enlivened  at 
different  seasons  by  a  selection  of  the  plants  then 
in  flower.  Thus  for  the  first  three  months  of  the 
year  bulbous  plants  and  forced  hardy  shrubs  are 
available,  then  the  usual  summer-flowering  sub- 
jects, and  in  the  autumn  Liliums,  Chrysanthe- 
mums, Salvias,  &c.  For  summer  you  will  find 
it  a  great  help  if  you  grow  on  a  few  large  plants 
of  such  subjects  as  Fuchsias  and  Pelargoniums, 
both  zonal  and  Ivy-leaved.  Abutilons,  too,  are 
of  quick  growth  and  flower  freely.  Fern  pockets 
on  a  wall  are  satisfactory  provided  the  plants 
therein  are  not  allowed  to  suffer  from  want  of 
water  or  atmospheric  moisture,  but  in  auch  a 
structure  as  yours  you  will  find  in  practice  that  a 
good  deal  of  attention  in  this  respect  will  be 
necessary. 

Winter  -  ELowEMNG  ■  Carnations  (S.  H. 
Fletcher). — These  plants  are  propagated  from 
cuttings  taken  in  the  month  of  January,  inaerted 
in  pots  filled  with  sandy  soil,  and  placed  in  a 
propagating  frame.  In  two  or  three  weeks' 
time  they  should  be  rooted,  then  remove  them 
from  the  frame ;  they  must  then  be  potted  off 
singly  into  small  pota  and  gradually  inured  to  a 
cooler  atmosphere.  They  are  greenhouse  planta, 
and  when  established  muat  not  be  given  a  high 
temperature.  After  the  month  of  May  they  are 
beat  placed  out  of  doors  or  in  cold  frames.  They 
must  be  taken  into  the  greenhouse  again  early  in 
September,  and  some  of  them  will  aoon  begin  to 
flower.  In  the  early  stages  of  growth  the  plants 
ought  to  be  stopped,  so  as  to  make  them  bushy 
and  of  ahapely  form.  Pinch  out  the  centre  when 
they  are  about  4  inohea  high,  and  if  they  are  not 
sufficiently  bushy  they  must  be  stopped  a  second 
time.  They  may  be  flowered  well  in  pots  of 
6  inches  diameter.  They  need  repotting  twice, 
after  the  first  potting  off  from  the  cutting  pots, 
the  final  potting  being  into  the  size  named. 
The  soil  should  consist  of  four  parts  fibrous  loam, 
one  of  leaf-mould,  and  one  of  decayed  stable 
manure,  mixing  some  mortar  rubbiah  with  these 
ingredients. 

Flowers  Spoilt  (IT.  Duncan).— The  enclosed  flowers 
have  UDdoubtedly  received  some  severe  check,  but  what 
it  is  we  are  quite  unable  to  say.  The  biooms  sent  looli  as 
if  they  had  been  brought  on  in  a  lairly  warm  and  shaded 
structure,  and  were  then  suddenly  exposed  to  draughts 
and  fullsunahlne,  which  last,  acting  on  petals  that  retained 
a  certain  amount  of  moisture,  had  done  the  mischief.  As 
there  are  so  many  possibilities,  it  is  quite  impossible  for 
us  to  be  more  deflnite  in  the  matter. 

Leaves  XJhhealtht  (A.  E.  C.).— Except  on  the  leaves 
that  are  dead  we  cannot  find  any  trace  of  fungus  on  the 
Ivy-leaved  Pelargoniums,  although  there  is  a  slight  ailment 
of  the  leaves,  a  kind  of  eczema  to  which  some  varieties  are 
very  liable.  Highly-fed  plants  are  far  more  prone  to  this 
than  those  grown  under  more  natural  conditions.  It  is 
always  worse  in  early  spring  than  at  any  other  time,  and 
particularly  so  if  the  plants  have  been  kept  rather  close 
during  the  winter.  With  a  free  circulation  of  air  the 
trouble,  as  a  rule,  quickly  disappears. 

Crasstila  (J.  Smith).  —  From  your  description  we 
believe  the  plant  to  be  Crassula  (Ealoaanthes)  coccinea. 
This  is  a  fleshy  greenhouse  plant,  native  of  South  Africa  ; 
it  is  a  very  ornamental  plant  of  somewhat  bizarre  appear- 
ance. It  may  be  grown  in  pots  In  a  greenhouse  in  a  soil 
consisting  of  sandy  loam  with  which  some  fine  brick 
rubbish  is  mixed.  Make  sure  that  the  pots  are  well 
drained.     When  the  plants  are  growing  freely,  a    fair 


amount  of  water  ia  necessary,  but  when  they  are  resting 
water  must  be  given  very  carefully,  or  the  plants  will  be 
lost.  You  may  increase  your  plant  by  means  of  cuttings, 
which,  before  being  placed  in  pots  of  sandy  soil  to  root, 
should  be  laid  in  the  sun  to  dry  for  two  or  ttiree  days. 


ROSE    GARDEN. 

Pruning  Crimson  Rambler  {G.  Randall). — 
It  is  far  better  to  prune  Crimson  Rambler  and 
other  rambling  Roses  after  planting  than  to  allow 
the  growths  to  remain  unpruned.  You  did  quite 
right  in  cutting  your  plant  back  to  within  1  foot  of 
the  ground,  and  so  encouraging  the  production  of 
vigorous  shoots  from  the  base  for  flowering 
another  year.  When  your  plant  becomes  estab- 
lished, the  way  to  prune  it  is  to  cut  out  the 
growths  which  have  flowered  as  soon  as  the 
flowers  are  over,  and  so  allow  younger  shoots 
space  and  light  for  their  proper  development.  It 
is  a  great  mistake  not  to  prune  these  strong- 
growing  Ramblers  when  newly  planted.  You 
sacrifice  flowers  for  the  first  season,  certainly ; 
but  this  is  more  than  compensated  for  by  the 
strong  shoots  which  result,  and  which  will  flower 
aplendidly  the  next  year. 

Insecticide  foe  Roses  (X.).— We  have  found  one  of 
the  most  effective  insecticides  to  be  paraffin  soap,  and  its 
preparation  is  very  simple.  About  2ozs.  placed  in  a  gallon 
of  warm  water  will  quickly  dissolve  if  churned  for  a  short 
time.  An  excellent  sprayer  is  the  Abel  Syringe  where  a 
moderate  number  of  Hoses  are  grown,  but  for  large 
quantities  of  plants  the  Vermorel  Knapsack  Sprayer  la  one 
of  the  best.  Where  the  shoots  of  the  Hoses  can  be 
immersed  In  a  bowl  of  the  wash  the  aphides  are  more 
readily  dispersed. 

Dorothy  Perkins  with  Young  Growths  Injured 
{J.  A.  Batley). — We  could  detect  no  disease  in  the  shoots 
sent.  Our  opinlou  is  that  the  cold  winds  and  frosts  are 
responsible  for  the  crumpled  foliage  and  peculiarly  coloured 
bark.  We  flnd  it  beat  to  prune  past  any  forward  shoots 
such  as  these,  aa  it  is  usually  upon  the  unripened  growths 
that  these  early  shoots  appear.  Try  and  thin  out  your 
plant  of  weakly  and  anperfluous  growths,  ao  that  the 
remainder  have  a  better  chance  of  ripening.  These  Roses, 
as  all  other  climbing  and  rambling  sorts,  depend  mainly 
upon  well-ripened  wood  for  their  beat  diaplay  of  cluatera 
of  blossom.  There  is  no  appearance  of  mildew,  and,  aa 
you  aurmiae,  it  is  too  early  to  expect  this  fungus  outdoors 
at  this  season  of  the  year,  although  under  glass  it  is  par- 
ticularly rile  where  the  sulphur  vaporisers  are  not  used. 


aggravate  this  disease.  We  do  not  think  the 
Apple  shoot  aent  is  suffering  from  mildew,  which 
does  not  usually  make  its  appearance  out  of  doors 
BO  early  in  the  season.  It  appears  to  us  to  be  the 
natural  downy  covering  of  the  shoot. 

Mildew  on  Apples  (Pot-Tret). — If  your  Apple 
trees  in  pots  are  not  very  badly  affected  with 
mildew  you  could  probably  cure  them  by  dusting 
with  flowers  of  sulphur.  If,  however,  they  are 
badly  attacked,  you  should  spray  them  with 
sulphide  of  potassium,  which  is  made  by  dissolv- 
ing loz.  of  sulphide  of  potassium  (liver  of 
sulphur)  in  a  quart  of  hot  water  and  dilute  it 
with  2^  gallons  of  water.  Carefully  gather 
and  burn  any  diseased  leaves  that  fall ;  it 
would  be  as  well  to  pick  off  a  few  of  the  leaves 
which  are  most  badly  attacked  and  burn  them. 

Peach  Leaf  Curl  (Rector  Mackenzie).— We  have,  in  the 
case  of  young  treea,  cut  away  the  affected  parts  and  got 
clean  growths  that  were  quite  free  of  the  curl,  and 
eventually  the  trees  were  quite  clear  of  the  peat,  but  in 
your  case  we  fear  your  only  remedy  will  be  to  destroy  the 
tree,  clear  out  the  old  soil,  and  replant.  We  do  not  think 
the  diaeaae  will  affect  the  other  trees  in  the  house 
If  you  cut  away  infested  parts.  There  ia  no  cure,  ao  far 
as  we  know,  once  the  tree  is  badly  attacked,  as  the  sap 
ceaaea  to  run  and  the  branch  diea.  We  flnd  the  disease 
affects  Bome  kinda  worse  than  others  ;  you  should  get  a 
new  tree  from  some  distance  free  from  disease,  and  you 
will  not  have  any  reappearance  of  the  disease. 


fruits:  GARDEN. ' 


Cankbb  in  Apple  Trees  (E.  B.  i/eeds).— The 
shoots  of  Apple  trees  sent  are  badly  cankered, 
and  such  trees  will  be  useless  if  the  disease  has 
attacked  the  whole  tree.  We  should  advise  their 
removal.  As  regards  its  attacking  other  trees, 
so  much  depends  on  the  circumstances.  The  pest 
is  increased  more  by  adverse  conditions  at  the 
roots,  such  as  lack  of  food.  The  position  the 
trees  occupy  may  not  be  congenial.  We  certainly 
should  remove  the  treea  if  at  all  bad  and  replace, 
first  ascertaining  if  the  soil  and  drainage  are 
suitable.  Canker  is  often  brought  on  by  bad 
drainage  and  poorness  of  soil.  The  old  but  good 
Ribston  Pippin  Apple  cankers  badly  in  some 
soils,  as  also  do  King  of  Pippins  and  Cellini,  and 
the  canker  may  in  their  case  arise  from  old  age. 
In  some  cases  it  is  due  to  a  poor  stock — the  latter 
bears  an  important  part  in  the  life  of  the  tree. 
We  should  not  allow  the  bad  trees  to  mix  with 
the  new,  and  from  the  pieces  sent  it  looks  as 
though  there  bad  been  some  American  blight  last 
year. 

Peach  Leaf- curl  [Ronald  Southey). — Your 
trees  are  suffering  from  the  leaf-ourl  fungus, 
which,  when  once  established  on  the  tree,  cannot 
be  eradicated  except  by  resorting  to  extreme 
measures.  You  did  quite  right  to  pick  off  and 
burn  all  the  leaves  attacked,  and  it  would  be 
wise  to  cut  off  any  shoots  which  are  especially 
badly  attacked.  The  fungus  lives  throughout  the 
year  in  the  shoots  and  smaller  branches  pushing 
its  growth  into  the  young  leaves  as  they  are 
opening.  This  causes  an  abnormal  growth  of 
tissues  as  seen  in  the  leaves  sent.  Carefully 
gather  and  burn  any  diseased  leaves  that  may 
have  fallen.  Spraying  with  Bordeaux  mixture  aa 
the  leaves  are  opening,  and  again  in  about  three 
weeks'  time,  is  useful  in  destroying  any  spores 
that  may  be  carried  from  other  trees.  Cold 
winds  such  as  have  been  prevalent  of  late  tend  to 
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Tomato  Plants  Failing  (/.  V.  R.). — Judging 
from  the  leaf  you  sent,  we  should  say  the  plants 
have  been  weakened  through  too  high  a  tempera- 
ture and  improper  watering.  Possibly  also  the 
soil  in  the  pots  was  not  made  sufficiently  firm  at 
potting-time.  The  soil  would  have  been  better 
without  the  leaf-mould.  Nothing  suits  the 
Tomato  so  well  as  good  turfy  loam.  You  had 
better  lower  the  temperature  of  the  greenhouse  ; 
in  fact,  the  plants  need  no  fire-heat  at  all  now, 
except  on  cold  nights  to  keep  the  temperature 
from  falling  below  50°.  Especially  now  the 
plants  are  coming  into  bloom,  they  require  plenty 
of  air  on  suitable  days,  and  every  day  you  should 
endeavour  to  give  some  air  ;  otherwise  the  fruits 
will  not  set.  The  soil  must  not  be  kept  wet  ; 
wait  until  it  appears  to  be  getting  somewhat  dry 
before  giving  water.  It  must  not,  of  course,  be 
allowed  to  get  quite  dry. 

ASPARA81JS  FROM  Seed  (J.  J.).— Aaparagus  may  now  be 
sown.  Aa  few  aeeda  germinate  more  freely,  balf-an-ounce 
will  be  found  aufflcient  to  raiae  many  hundreds  of  planta. 
In  most  gardens  it  is  convenient  to  raise  the  plants  in 
nursery  beds,  and  transplant  them  to  their  permanent 
quarters  the  following  April  or  when  they  are  two  years 
old.  In  either  case  the  aeed  should  be  aown  thinly  in 
ahallow  drills  a  foot  or  so  apart,  thinning  the  seedlings 
out  ao  that  they  stand  from  4  inches  to  6  inches  in  the 
rows,  the  latter  distance  being  necessary  if  the  plants 
have  to  remain  two  years  before  being  replanted.  Thla 
will  allow  room  for  the  roots  to  develop  and  for  the 
formation  of  strong  crowns.  When  planting-time  arrives 
it  will  be  easy  to  disentangle  the  roots,  and  the  plants 
receive  little  or  no  check  in  being  lifted.  Some  people 
aow  the  seed  where  the  plants  are  to  grow. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

To  Clean  Glass  {Packkam).—ThB  best  thing  to  clean 
glass  in  the  state  described  by  you  is  hydrochloric  acid, 
popularly  known  as  spirits  of  salts,  which  can  be  obtained 
at  a  very  cheap  rate.  It  may  be  applied  to  the  glass  with 
an  old  painter's  brush,  or  a  wad  of  rag  tied  to  a  stick,  as 
the  acid  must  not  be  allowed  to  come  in  contact  with  the 
fingers. 

Red-legged  Weevil  {Enquirer).— The  insect  that  you 
enclosed  is  a  specimen  of  the  red  -  legged  weevil  (Otio- 
rhynchus  tenibricosus).  It  is  a  decided  pest  in  gardens. 
They  teed  on  the  leaves  of  trees,  <&c.— Fears,  Plums, 
Apricots,  Peaches,  Nectarines,  and  Strawberries— and 
their  grubs  feed  on  the  roots  of  Currants,  Gooseberries, 
Raspberries,  Strawberries,  and  probably  on  those  of  other 
plants.  This  species,  like  the  other  members  of  this 
genus,  usually  feeds  at  night,  remaining  hidden  under 
stones,  clods,  or  any  shelter  that  it  can  flnd  on  the  plants 
on  which  It  is  feeding  during  the  day.  After  they  have 
begun  their  depredations  at  night  they  may  be  caught 
by  shaking  the  shoots  on  which  they  are  over  an  open 
umbrella  or  a  board  or  sheet  of  metal  that  has  been 
recently  painted  or  tarred.  In  the  case  of  treea  fastened 
to  a  wall  a  white  sheet  should  be  laid  under  the  trees  and 
the  leaves  shaken.  By  brushing  them  over  with  a  bunch 
of  twigs  the  sheet  will  soon  show  If  any  have  fallen  on  to 
It ;  or  they  may  be  trapped  by  laying  small  bundles  of  dry 
moss  or  hay  among  the  shoots  of  the  trees  or  on  the  ground 
near  the  base  of  the  dtem.— G.  S.  S. 
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HOW  TO  CROP  A  SMALL 
KITCHEN  GARDEN 
PROFITABLY. 

Peepaeing  the  Land. 
OVEMBER  and  December  are  the 
best  months  for  this  purpose, 
and  the  work  should  be  carried 
out  with  due  reference  to  the 
weather.  On  frosty  days  the 
manure  required  for  use  may  be  wheeled  on 
to  the  land,  which  should  be  deeply  dug  or 
trenched.  If  the  land  be  laid  up  in  ridges 
to  remain  during  the  winter,  the  soil  becomes 
thoroughly  friable. 

Rotation  of  Ceops. 
This  is  a  most  important  matter  for  con- 
sideration, and  a  proper  system  of  rotation 
in  cropping  should  be  strictly  carried  out. 
Never  allow  the  same  kind  of  vegetable  to 
occupy  the  same  piece  of  ground  two  years 
in  succession,  except  in  such  cases  as 
Asparagus,  Rhubarb,  Seakale,  &c.,  which 
occupy  the  ground  for  several  seasons. 
Although  the  same  plot  may  produce  for 
several  years  in  succession  good  crops  of  the 
same  kind,  such  as  Onions  for  instance,  by 
being  well  and  judiciously  manured,  yet  it 
is  not  by  any  means  a  good  practice.  In  the 
end  the  land  would  become  so  exhausted 
that  no  system  of  manuring  would  again  fit 
it  for  a  similar  crop  until  a  rigid  system  of 
rotation  had  been  practised.  Crops,  such  as 
Cabbages  and  Potatoes,  which  are  of  an 
exhaustive  nature,  should  be  relegated  to 
different  soil  each  year.  Tap-rooted  plants 
should  be  succeeded  by  those  having  fibrous 
roots  ;  thus  Beet,  Carrots,  and  Parsnips  may 
be  followed  by  the  Cabbage  tribe,  which  may 
also  succeed  Beans  and  Peas. 

A  systematic  arrangement  of  rotation  may 
be  easily  carried  out  by  making  a  plan  of  the 
garden,  dividing  it  into  plots  as  follows  : 

(1)  Potatoes,  Onions,  Leeks,  and  Celery. 

(2)  Beans,  Peas,  and  other  quick-growing 
crops,  followed  by  Cabbage  and  Turnips. 

(3)  Beet,  Carrots,  and  Parsnips,  or  other 
tap-rooted  plants. 

(4)  Asparagus,  Seakale,  Rhubarb,  &c. 

(5)  Melon  frames,  Cucumber  frames,  and 
herb  beds. 

This  shows  how  the  garden  is  cropped  the 
first  year.  In  the  following  year  No.  1  is 
cropped  as  No.  2  ;  No.  2  as  Ns.  3  ;  No.  3  as 
No.  1 ;  and  so  on,  year  by  year,  each  crop 
being  located  in  a  different  plot  annually. 

Sowing  and  Planting. 
Where  the  land  has  been  trenched   and 
left  in  ridges  as  previously    recommended, 
the  great  advantage  of  the  ridging  as  com- 
pared   with    level     digging     will     now    be 


apparent  by  the  ease  with  which  the  soil  is 
levelled  in  a  friable  state,  enabling  the 
sowings  to  be  made  when  the  weather  is 
favourable.  Had  the  soil  been  dug  in  the 
ordinary  way,  it  would  retain  wet  and 
remain  for  a  much  longer  time  in  a  state 
quite  unfit  for  proper  working.  In  sowing 
and  planting  the  variations  of  soil,  climate, 
and  situation  require  to  be  judiciously 
studied  ;  while  the  time  when  the  difi'erent 
kinds  of  vegetables  may,  as  a  rule,  be 
expected  to  be  in  season  also  demands  atten- 
tion. Approximately,  the  times  here  set 
down  may,  to  a  great  extent,  be  relied  upon. 


Time  to  Sow  or  Plant.                  y  .,„^  „j^„  .„  g^^^^^_ 

January. 

Beans,  Broad  (early) 

June,  July 

Parsnip 

,      to  November 

Shallots  (bulbs).. 

July 

February. 

Asparagus  (roots    planted   in 

prepared  ground) 

3fd  year,  April  to  June 

Beans,  Broad  (early) 

June,  July 

Shallots  (bulbs)  . . 

11        If 

March. 

Asparagus,  as  above 

As  above 

Baans,  Broad,  as  above 

n 

Borecole  or  Kale 

September  to  March 

Broccoli    , , 

Autumn,  and  Mar.  to  Apr. 

Brussels  Sprouts 

October,  winter 

Cabbage,  Sivoy   . . 

August  to  October 

Carrots  (early)     . . 

July,  August 

„      (late) 

September,  winter 

Onions 

August,  September 

Parsley 

June,  autumn 

Parsnip  (see  January) 

July  to  November 

Peas  (early) 

June,  July 

„    (late) 

August,  September 

Potatoes  (early) . . 

June,  autumn 

Rhubarb  (planting  roo 

s)      . .      April  to  June,  years  fol- 

lowing 

Silsify       .. 

October  to  February 

Turnips  (early)  . . 

May,  June 

April. 

Cabbages  (early) 

July,  August 

(late)  .. 

September  to  November 

,,        (red  pickling 

August  to  November 

Celery 

September,  October 

Lettuces,  Cabbage  (sun 

imer)  .      Endof  June  to  September 

Cos 

July,  August 

Peas  (for  succession) 

„     to  September 

Potatoes           ,, 

October 

Ridish       . . 

May,  June 

Seakale  (seeds)   .. 

3rd  or  4th  year 

„      (planting  roots 

)        . .      2nd  or  3rd    „ 

Tomato 

August,  September 

Vegetable  Marrow 

July  to  September 

May. 

Beans,  Dwarf 

July,  August 

,,      Eunner   . . 

II           (1 

Bset 

September,  winter 

Cauliflowers  Autumn  G 

iant    .      November 

Celery 

Winter 

Leek 

„      to  spring 

Parsley 

August  to  December 

Eidish 

June,  July 

June. 

Broccoli     . . 

Yearfollowing,Mar.,  Apr. 

Cabbages,  Savoy  (late) 

November,  winter 

Celery 

October           ,, 

Peas (early) 

September,  October 

July. 

Broccoli,  sprouting 

March,  April 

Peas   (earliest,    beginc 

ing   of 

month)    . . 

October,  November 

Augufit. 

Cabbige  Bllam's  Eirly 

Year  following,  Ap.  to  J  uly 

Cauliflowers  (early) 

II           It          I,      May 

(late) 

„           ,,        May,  June 

Lettuces,  winter 

„           I,       Mar.,  Apr. 

Time  when  in  Season. 

Year  following,  July, Aug. 
,,  ,,        May,  June 

November 

Sid  spring 


June,  July 


Time  to  Sow  or  Plant. 

September. 
Cabbage  Enfield  Market 
Leek 
Turnips  (early).. 

October. 
Khubarb  (plants) 

November. 
Beans,     Broad    (In    sheltered 

border) 

Cauliflowers         

Deceinber. 
Beans,  Broad  (see November)..  ,,        ,, 

Thinning. 
Mistakes  are  often  made  in  sowing  seeds 
too  thickly.  In  many  cases  this  means  not 
only  a  waste  of  seed,  but  it  entails  consider- 
able labour  in  thinning  out  sufficiently  to 
allow  the  requisite  amount  of  space  to  the 
plants.  In  this  respect  no  hard-and-fast  rule 
can  be  made,  but  due  allowance  must  be 
made  for  vigour  of  growth  and  difference  in 
height,  as  well  as  hardiness  and  general  con- 
stitution. In  the  process  of  thinning  out, 
therefore,  let  it  be  done  not  too  rigorously 
so  as  to  sacrifice  a  portion  of  the  crop,  but  so 
generously  that  the  plants  may  derive  to  the 
fullest  extent  the  benefits  arising  from  the 
action  of  the  sun  and  air. 

When  the  plants  are  established  in  their 
permanent  quarters  the  hoe  should  be  kept 
constantly  at  work  and  all  weeds  eradicated, 
and  on  no  account  be  allowed  to  run  to  seed. 

Names  of  the  Best  Sorts  of  Vegetables. 

Asparagus. — Connover'a  Colossal. 

Beans. — Broad :  Green  Windsor,  Green  Longpod,  Sutton's 
Giant  Windsor,  and  Leviathan.  Runner:  The  Czar  (white) 
and  Ne  Plus  Ultra.     Dwarf:  Canadian  Wonder. 

Beet. — Cheltenham  Green  Top  and  Nutting's  Red. 

Brussela  Sprouts.— Pd^hxxvlh.  and  The  Wroxton. 

Borecole. — Dvarf  Green  Curled. 

Broccoli.  —  Veitch'a  Self -protecting  Autumn,  Purple 
Sprouting,  and' Latest  of  All. 

Caij&ap-e.  —  Ellam's  Early,  Enfield  Market,  Flower  of 
Spring,  and  Wheeler's  Imperial.  Savoy:  Dwarf  Green 
Curled  and  Drumhead. 

Carrot.— Early  Nantes  and  James's  Intermediate. 

Caati flower.— Eir]y  London  and  Veitch's  Autumn  Giant. 

Celery.  —  Wright's  Giant  Red ;  and  white.  Standard 
Bearer. 

Leefc.— Musselburgh  and  Lyon. 

Lettuce —Cabbage  :  Tom  Thumb  and  Wonderful.  Cos: 
Giant  White  and  Hardy  Winter  White. 

Oftio7t.— Cranston's  Excelsior  and  Rousham  Park. 

Parsnip. — Hollow  Crowned  and  Student. 

Peas.— Eirliest :  Daisy,  Gradus,  and  Thomas  Lixton. 
Second  early  :  Duke  of  Albany,  Gladstone,  Sharpe's  Queen, 
and  The  Ball.     Late  :  Autocrat  and  Latest  of  All. 

Potatoes.— First  early  :  Duke  of  York,  Sharpe's  Victor, 
and  Epicure.  Second  early :  Sir  John  Llewelyn,  British 
Queen,  and  Windsor  Castle.  Main  crop :  Factor,  Duchess 
of  Cornwall,  Up-to-Date,  Warrior,  and  Discovery. 

Rlmharb. — Champagne,  Victoria,  and  Prince  Albert. 

7  oma(o. —Laxton's  Open  Air  and  Perfection. 

Turnip.— ^vcly  Milan,  Orange  Jelly,  and  Six  Weeks. 

Vegetable  JfarrOTf. —Hibberd'a  Prolific,  Moore's  Vege- 
table Cream,  and  Pen-y-byd. 

Radish.— W 00^' &  Early  Frame,  Scarlet  Olive,  and  French 
Breakfast. 

Spinach.— YiciQvia.  Improved  and  Monstrous  Viroflay. 

Cucumbers  and  Melons  in  Cold  Frames. 

The  frames  should  face  the  south.  The 
Cacumber  plants  should,  if  possible,  be 
obtained  of  a  size  fit  to  plant  out  early  in 
May  ;  otherwise,  about  the  middle  of  April, 
throw  into  one  corner  of  the  pit  two  or  three 
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barrow-loads  of  manure,  which  should  be 
partly  decomposed ;  then  sow  in  a  pot,  half 
filled  with  light,  rich  soil,  the  required 
number  of  seeds,  covering  them  lightly,  and 
place  over  the  mouth  of  the  pot  a  piece  of 
glass,  setting  the  pot  upon  the  manure. 
When  the  plants  are  throwing  up  the  first 
rough  leaf,  they  may  be  potted  off,  putting 
them  back  on  the  manure  and  keeping  the 
lights  close  for  a  day  or  two.  As  soon  as  they 
have  made  the  first  rough  leaf,  stop  them  by 
pinching  off  their  top  close  to  that  leaf,  and 
prepare  for  planting  them  out  in  a  few  days 
after  by  laying  some  long  litter  or  turfy  soil, 
about  3  inches  thick,  as  drainage  ;  then,  along 
the  centre  of  the  pit,  form  a  ridge  of  rich, 
light  soil  1  foot  thick,  and  plant  a  pot  of 
plants  under  each  light. 

The  reason  for  first  forming  a  ridge  of  soil 
along  the  centre  is  to  allow  frequent  earthings 
to  the  plants  as  their  roots  appear  on  the 
surface,  by  which  means  they  grow  faster 
than  when  planted  at  first  in  a  large  body  of 
soil.  All  that  will  be  wanted  after,  besides 
these  earthings,  is  a  regular  supply  of  air, 
taking  off  the  lights  wholly  the  greater  part 
of  the  day  after  the  end  of  May,  the  stop- 
ping and  training  a  certain  number  of  bearing 
shoots,  and  pegging  them  out  s«  as  not  to  be 
crowded.  Male  flowers  and  leaves,  when  too 
numerous,  must  be  thinned,  and  regular 
supplies  of  soft  water  and  liquid  manure 
given  to  the  plants.  By  these  means  plenty 
of  Cucumbers  may  be  had  until  late  in  the 
season.  The  best  varieties  for  this  purpose 
are  Telegraph,  Lockie's  Perfection,  Roch- 
ford's  Market,  and  Tender  and  True. 

Melons. 

These  may  be  cultivated  in  the  same  way. 
They  like  the  sun;  therefore  the  frame  should 
be  placed  in  a  sunny  position,  and  will 
never  require  to  be  in  any  way  shaded.  The 
female  flowers  should  be  fertilised  by  hand 
when  the  air  is  dry  and  the  male  flowers 
pinched  off.  The  best  Melons  for  this  kind 
of  culture  are  The  Bathurst,  Duchess  of 
York,  Blenheim  Orange,  Hero  of  Lockinge, 
and  Munro's  Little  Heath.  The  first-named 
is  of  hardy  constitution,  with  free  setting 
habit,  the  flavour  and  aroma  being  equal  to 
the  best  variety  grown  under  the  most 
favourable  conditions.         W.  H.  Moeton. 

St.  James's  Crescent,  Gloucester. 


NOTES    OF    THE    WEEK. 


FORTHCOMING    EVENTS. 

May  23.— York  Florists'  Show. 

May29.— Royal  Horticultural  Society's  Showin 
the  Temple  Gardens  (three  days). 

May  31.— Bath  and  Western  Counties'  Show 
(five  days). 

Royal  Gapdeneps'  Opphan  Fund. 

The  annual  dinner  of  this  institution  was  held  at 
the  Hotel  Cecil  on  Thursday  evening,  the  10th 
inst.,  J,  Gurney  Fowler,  Esq.,  treasurer  of  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society,  presiding.  The 
secretary  announced  that  the  occasion  was  unique 
in  the  history  of  the  society,  for  there  was  a 
record  attendance  and  a  record  subscription  list, 
the  latter  amounting  to  more  than  £1,000.  A  full 
report  of  the  proceedings  appears  on  another  page. 

The    National    Tulip   Society 

(SouthePn  Section),  following  the  initia- 
tive of  other  horticultural  societies,  have  this 
year  extended  their  schedule  to  Tulip  growers  of 
other  than  the  florist's  kinds.  At  the  thirteenth 
annual  southern  show,  to  be  held  in  the  Koyal 


Botanic  Gardens,  Eegenl's  Park,  on  the  23rd 
inst.,  they  are  offuring  prizes  for  Darwin  and 
garden  Tulips,  to  be  shown  in  vases ;  also  for  a 
group  of  any  variety  arranged  for  efi'ect.  The 
gold  and  silver  medals  of  the  Royal  Botanic 
Society  will  be  awarded  for  the  best  trade 
exhibits.  It  is  hoped  that  this  arrangement  will 
have  the  effect  of  bringing  together  all  lovers  of 
the  genus  Tulipa,  and  that  amateurs  and  the 
trade  also  may  combine  for  its  success. 

Papasitic  gPOWthS,— Professor  Farmer, 
F.R.S. ,  is  very  anxious  to  obtain  specimens  of 
parasitic  growths,  as  this  is  a  subject  in  which  he  is 
specially  interested.  They  should  be  forwarded  to 
Claremont  House,  Wimbledon  Common,  Surrey. 

Cactus     Dahlia    The    Pilot.— This 

beautiful  new  Cactus  Dahlia,  raised  and  sent  out 
by  Hobbies,  Limited,  Dereham,  was  the  subject 
of  the  coloured  plate  in  The  Gabdbk  last  week. 
The  Pilot  is  probably  the  finest  of  its  shade  of 
colour  among  Cactus  Dahlias.  It  was  splendidly 
shown  by  Hobbies,  Limited,  at  the  National 
Dahlia  Society's  exhibition  in  September  last, 
and  then  received  a  first-class  certificate.  It 
should  be  in  the  collection  of  everyone  who 
grows  Dahlias.  As  the  coloured  plate  shows,  the 
colouring  of  this  variety  is  very  striking ;  it  is 
best  described  as  apricot  with  a  reddish  tinge. 
We  can  imagine  nothing  more  showy  among 
Dahlias  than  a  group  of  The  Pilot. 

Apple   Han  well  Souping.— It  may 

interest  some  of  your  readers  to  know  that 
Apple  Hanwell  Souring,  recommended  by  your 
correspondent  in  The  Garden  recently  as  (in 
his  experience)  the  best  late  Apple,  is  catalogued 
by  Messrs.  Smith  of  Worcester,  though,  as  your 
correspondent  also  says,  it  is  not  to  be  found 
mentioned  in  most  lists.  Messrs.  Smith  do  not 
make  claims  for  it  similar  lo  those  of  your 
correspondent,  so  perhaps  his  is  an  exceptional 
case.  It  would  be  interesting  to  hear  what 
Messrs.  Smith  or  other  growers  have  to  say 
about  it.  An  Apple  like  that  is  worth  knowing 
when  Rhubarb  is  objectionable. — H.  1.,  Sheffield. 

Apple  Hanwell  Souring  is  said  to  have  been 
raised  at  Hanwell,  near  Banbury,  many  years  ago. 
It  is  an  excellent  culinary  Apple  of  first-rate 
quality,  of  a  firm,  crisp,  white  flesh,  with  a 
brisk  acid  flavour ;  in  use  in  December  and 
keeps  till  March,  when  it  possesses  more  acidity 
than  any  other  variety  which  keeps  to  so  late  a 
period. — Richard  Smith  and  Co. 

Is  a  sprouting  Bpoccoli  a  gpeen  ? 

This  question  came  before  the  members  of  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society's  fruit  and  vegetable 
committee  at  their  last  meeting,  and  it  was 
asked  by  an  exhibitor  who  had  shown  this  vege- 
table in  a  class  for  greens  and  had  been  dis- 
qualified. The  term  greens  as  applied  to  vege- 
tables is  undoubtedly  vague,  and  is  calculated  to 
mystify  the  uninitiated  in  vegetable  lore,  and  also 
the  framers  of  flower  show  schedules,  as  well  as 
many  exhibitors.  They  may  well  be  pardoned 
if  they  are  sometimes  in  doubt  as  to  what  to 
include,  and  what  to  exclude,  in  and  from  this 
class.  There  is  no  authoritative  rule  governing 
this  question  that  I  am  aware  of,  but  loog- 
establiehed  custom  in  gardens  carries  with  it  a 
certain  measure  of  authority,  which  is  generally 
accepted  as  settling  this  point.  For  vegetables 
erroneously  grouped  as  greens  the  term  Borecole 
should  be  used  instead,  and  especially  so  in 
flower  show  schedules  where  this  class  of  vege- 
table is  provided  for.  The  vegetables  included 
under  this  heading  of  Borecole  are  fairly  well 
defined,  and  are  the  same  as  those  more  generally 
represented  by  the  term  greens.  They  include 
the  tall  and  dwarf  curly  green,  the  Scotch, 
Cottager,  Asparagus,  Imperial  Hearting,  and 
Ragged  Jack  Kale  ;  indeed,  all  the  Kale  section 
(except,  of  course,  Seakale).  On  the  other  hand, 
the  Brassica  tribe,  which  produce  distinctive 
heads  of  growth,  such  as  the  Cabbage,  the  Cole- 
wort,  Savoy,  Brussels  Sprouts,  Cauliflower, 
Broccoli,   and  the  sprouting  Brocooli,   are  not 


termed  greens,  but  are  identified  under  their 
own  distinctive  names.  Yet  many  of  these, 
such  as  the  Cabbage,  Brussels  Sprouts,  and  the 
sprouting  Broccoli,  will  produce  what  may  be 
legitimately  termed  greens  as  a  result  of  second 
growth  in  spring  and  summer,  but  their  first 
crop  may  not  be  so  designated. — Owen  Thomas. 

Value  of  Rhubapb  leaves.— I  bad 

missed  seeing  the  paragraph  in  The  Garden 
advising  Rhubarb  leaves  to  be  used  as  Spinach, 
but  some  friends  recommending  it,  I  had  some 
cooked.  I  was  very  ill  all  night,  and  was  told 
the  next  morning  the  cook  had  been  the  same, 
she  being  the  only  servant  who  had  eaten  it. 
She  told  me  the  leaves  had  a  very  disagreeable 
pungent  smell  while  being  cooked,  which  had 
quite  upset  her  ;  but  in  spite  of  this  she  had 
eaten  it  when  dressed  as  Spinach,  and  had  thought 
it  as  pleasant  as  I  had. — A.,  Cumberland. 

Successful  Amapyllis   culture.- 

Mr.  S.  A.  Cbefiins  sends  from  Catmos  Gardens, 
Oakham,  a  photograph  of  an  Amaryllis  growing 
in  an  8-inch  pot.  It  was  originally  one  bulb  but 
now  has  three  small  ones  growing  round  the  base 
of  the  old  bulb,  one  of  which  has  this  year  sent 
up  a  spike  of  flowers  along  with  the  main  bulb 
which  has  two  spikes  ;  the  number  of  individual 
flowers  on  the  three  spikes  is  fifteen.  Our 
correspondent  says  :  "  This  looked  very  fine  as  a 
decorative  plant,  and  was  used  as  such  for  some 
considerable  time.  Our  mode  of  cultivating  the 
Amaryllis  is  to  soak  it  in  liquid  manure  from  a 
farmyard  tank.  We  place  6  inches  or  so  (accord- 
ing to  sizs  of  pot  to  be  plunged)  of  this  liquid 
into  a  tank  or  water-cart,  and  plunge  the  pots  in 
this.  They  remain  in  it  six  or  eight  hours,  when 
they  are  lifted  out  and  allowed  to  drain.  After 
this  they  are  top-dressed  with  a  rich  compost  of 
loam  and  leaf-soil,  with  a  sprinkling  of  soot, 
artificial  manure,  burnt  earth,  and  silver  sand, 
pricking  ofi'  as  much  of  the  old  soil  as  can  be 
conveniently  done  without  injuring  the  main 
mass  of  roots.  They  are  then  placed  in  a  warm 
house  with  a  night  temperature  of  not  less  than 
60°.  They  require  very  little  water  until  they 
begin  to  grow,  when  they  must  not  be  neglected 
in  this  respect.  Ours  are  fed  with  liquid  manure 
twice  a  weak  after  the  flowering  is  over,  and 
should  any  of  the  plants  require  a  larger  pot,  then 
is  the  time  to  give  it." 

Recent  plant  poptraits.— The 

Botanical  Idagazine  for  May  contains  portraits 
of  Lilium  Duchartrei,  native  of  Western  and 
Central  China.  This  is  a  very  beautiful  Lily, 
and  is  one  of  the  thirty-two  species  of  that  family 
which  are  indigenous  to  China.  It  was  first  dis- 
covered in  1869  by  the  French  missionary  Abb^ 
David,  and  more  recently  by  Mr.  E.  H.  Wilson, 
who  sent  it  to  Messrs.  Veitch.  Primula 
oockburniana.  —  Native  of  China.  This  is  a 
most  distinct  and  beautiful  Primrose  quite  unlike 
any  other  member  of  the  family.  It  produces 
slender  flower-stems,  with  whorls  of  small  orange 
flowers.  It  at  present  lacks  vigour  of  constitu- 
tion, but  may  improve  in  this  respect  under 
cultivation.  This  is  another  of  the  valuable  dis- 
coveries of  Mr.  Wilson,  who  sent  seed  to  Messrs. 
Veitch.  Listrostachys  Hamata.  —  Native  of 
tropical  West  Africa.  This  is  a  curious  Orchid, 
with  pure  white  flowers  and  green  tails,  like  those 
on  some  Balsam  flowers  in  shape.  The  flowers 
resemble  somewhat  in  form  those  of  a  small 
Angrsecum,  but  are  of  more  botanical  than  horti- 
cultural interest.  This  species  came  to  Kew 
from  Lagos  in  1899,  and  flowered  in  1900  in  a 
tropical  house.  Genista  dalmatica. — From  the 
North-Western  Balkan  Peninsula.  This  is  an 
exceedingly  bright  and  pretty  little  Broom,  which 
forms  part  of  the  evergreen  underwood  of  Pine 
forests  of  Dalmatia  and  the  Illyrian  Islands.  It 
blooms  in  June  and  July.  Euphorbia  Lopho- 
gona,  — Native  of  Madagascar.  This  is  a  quaint 
and  curious  species  with  small  blush  pink  flowers, 
which  appear  annually  in  the  succulent  house  at 
Kew.  The  second  number  of  the  Revue  Horticole 
for  April  figures  three  fine  varieties  of  double- 
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flowered  tuberous  Beeonia  raised  by  Messrs. 
Ware  at  their  Bexley  Heath  nursery.  They  are 
described  by  the  leading  French  amateur  grower, 
M.  Jarry  Desloges,  who  admits  that,  though  the 
double  Begonia  originated  in  France  with  M. 
Lamoine  of  Nancy,  the  distinct  superiority  in 
size  of  flower,  duplicature  and  upright  habit  of 
growth  of  the  flowers  raised  by  the  chief  English 
growers  has  obliged  the  French  raisers  to  take  a 
second  place.  The  finest  of  the  three  varieties 
here  figured  is  Queen  Alexandra,  which  is  really 
a  grand  flower,  with  a  pure  white  ground  and 
deep  red  Picotee  edge  to  every  petal.  It  is, 
however,  unfortunately,  of  rather  a  pendulous 
habit  of  growth.  The  first  number  of  the  same 
periodical  for  May  figures  Nicandra  violacea,  a 
very  interesting  and  beautiful  annual  Solanaceous 
plant  with  large  violet  flowers.  It  came  from  a 
chance  seed  in  the  Botanic  Garden  at  Tours  in 
1900,  and  is  quite  distinct  from  and  much  hand- 
somer than  the  only  known  other  member  of 
this  genus,  N.  physaloides. — W.  E.  Gumeleton. 

Fruit  prospects.— If  in  every  direction 
these  be  as  they  are  just  now  in  parts  north  of 
London,  then  they  are  bad  indeed.  Not  only 
has  expanded  Plum  and  Pear  bloom  been 
destroyed  wholesale,  but  Apple  bloom-buds,  quite 
small  and  far  from  being  open,  show  when 
divided  to  have  blackened  centres.  It  is  the 
same  with  such  Strawberry  bloom-buds  as  are 
above  the  crowns  of  the  plants ;  indeed,  it 
seems  as  if  all  early  blooms  were  destroyed.  Even 
buda  on  Raspberry  shoots,  still  hardly  visible, 
were  found  to  have  blackened  centres  also.  Such 
a  long  spell  of  sharp  frosts  in  April  as  has 
marked  the  present  season  seems  to  have  been 
almost  unparalleled.  Rarely  has  there  been  a 
worse  outlook  than  the  present  time  afibrds.  It 
is,  indeed,  most  deplorable  and  disheartening. 
What  the  usual  July  census  will  reveal  can  hardly 
be  doubted.  It  is,  indeed,  to  be  hoped  that 
some  districts  have  escaped,  also  that  some  of  the 
very  latest  bloom  in  the  home  districts  may  yet 
prove  to  be  fertile. — D. 

Three  interesting  Lilies  at  Kew. 

Although  most  of  the  Lilies  are  hardy,  they 
form  excellent  subjects  for  pots  in  the  green- 
house. Three  interesting  species  are  at  present 
flowering  in  No.  4  Greenhouse  at  Kew.  L. 
parvum  (the  small-flowered  Rocky  Mountain 
Lily). — This  is  a  native  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  and 
other  ranges  in  the  Pacific  States  nf  North 
America,  and  is  found  at  from  4,000  feet  to 
8,000  feet  elevation.     There  it  is  said  to  grow 

5  feet  or  more  in  height,  but  under  cultivation 
1  foot  to  2  feet  is  about  the  average.  The  first 
to  describe  the  plant  was  Dr.  Kellogg  of  San 
Francisco  in  1868.  It  seems  to  have  been  intro- 
duced to  this  country  a  year  or  two  later.  The 
stem  is  slender,  the  flowers  are  orange  red,  paler 
towards  the  centre,  and  spotted  with  brown.  It 
flowers  in  June  outside,  and  resents  disturbance 
at  the  root.  L.  sutchuenense. — This  Lily  first 
flowered  in  this  country  at  Kew  in  1899.  It  is 
still  rather  rare,  but  Messrs.  Yeitch,  through 
their  collector  Mr.  E.  H.  Wilson,  have  recently 
imported  a  quantity  of  bulbs  from  China.  The 
flower  resembles  a  small  L.  tigrinum.  There  is 
considerable  variation  in  the  size  of  the  plants 
and  the  number  of  flowers  borne  by  each.  The 
plants  in  this  greenhouse  vary  from  2  feet  to 

6  feet  in  height,  bearing  from  six  to  twenty-five 
flowers.  It  is  a  free  grower,  and  promises  to 
become  very  popular  ;  it  flowers  earlier  than  L. 
tigrinum.  L.  tenuifolium. — This  elegant  little 
Lilv  is  a  native  of  Siberia  ;  it  grows  from  1  foot 
to  2  feet  in  height.  The  flowers  are  deep  orange 
red,  with  one  or  more  on  a  stem.  The  narrow 
leaves  are  closely  arranged  on  the  slender  stems. 
It  is  readily  increased  from  seeds,  and  flowers 
in  about  three  years,  rarely  the  second  year. 
Grown  three  bulbs  in  a  5-inch  or  6  inch  pot,  they 
are  very  beautiful. — A.  0. 

Pampas  Grass  in  a  London  gar- 
den. —  The  accompanying  illustration  shows 
what  I  think  is  a  very  fine  specimen  of  this  noble 


ornamental  grass,  considering  it  was  grown  in  a 
London  suburban  garden.  It  was  planted  by  me 
late  in  the  autumn  of  1902  in  a  circular  bed  at 
the  end  of  my  lawn.  The  position  is  an  open 
one,  and  in  the  following  autumn  it  had  eight 
spikes  of  bloom.  In  1904  there  were  twelve,  but 
last  season  it  quite  eclipsed  its  previous  efforts, 
for  it  bore  no  fewer  than  twenty-five.  The 
photograph  was  taken  just  a  little  before  it 
reached  its  best,  but  when  fully  out  its  silvery 
feathery  spikes  were  much  admired,  and  its 
height  was  a  matter  of  some  speculation.  We 
found  upon  measuring  it  that  it  was  just  10  feet 
2  inches  at  the  highest  point. — C.  H.  Payne. 
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SEASONABLE    NOTES. 

PROBABLY  few  can  recall  a  more 
unpleasant  spring  than  the  one  we  are 
passing  through, 
and  it  must  leave 
its  mark  upon  our 
.Rose  plants. 
Those  who  pruned  somewhat 
late,  and  also  who  were  not 
afraid  to  cut  back  bard,  will 
be  the  best  off  this  year.  It 
is  a  remarkable  recommenda- 
tion to  the  Wichuraiana  Roses 
that  in  spite  of  the  weather 
the  young  growths  appear  to 
have  come  out  unscathed. 
With  stocks  budded  last 
summer  those  on  the  Manetti 
show  the  effect  of  the  frost 
most,  and  one  must  pinch 
back  the  new  growth  beyond 
the  frozen  part.  The  plants 
will  break  again  from  the 
base,  and  will,  perhaps,  make 
better  specimens  by  the 
autumn.  All  young  growths 
upon  both 

Budded  Dwarfs  and 
Standards  should  be  tied  to 
a  support  as  soon  as 
sufficiently  long.  Some- 
times a  strong  wind  will 
work  havoc  if  the  plants  are 
not  carefully  tied,  and  one's 
labour  in  budding  will  be  lost. 
The  buds  of  Tea  Roses  often 
remain  dormant  for  some 
time,  so  that  they  should  not 
be  hastily  discarded. 

The  Hoe  should  be  kept 
frequently  at  work  both 
among  these  young  buds  and 
also  established  plants.  A 
hard,  crusty  surface  is  quite 
against  good  cultivation,  and 
this  will  not  occur  if  the  hoe 
is  used  diligently.  To  the 
established  Roses  a  sprink- 
ling of  some  good  artificial 
manure  may  be  given  if  we 
have  reason  to  think  the 
plants  require  it,  and  liquid 
manure  may  also  be  given 
to  the  strong  vigorous  plants  on  walls,  arches, 
and  pillars,  also  to  the  strong,  healthy  bush  and 
standard  plants.  Kainit,  blood  manure,  and 
bone-meal  in  equal  parts  make  an  excellent 
artificial  manure.  If  1  owt.  of  each  is  mixed 
together  with  three  or  four  barrowfuls  of  rather 
dry  potting  soil,  and  kept  in  a  dry  shed  for  a 
day  or  two,  this  can  be  applied  to  the  beds  in  a 
fairly  liberal  dressing,  and  may  be  repeated 
again  after  an  interval  of  about  four  weeks. 

The  Shoots  of  Tea  Roses  will  need  severe 
thinning  if  quality  of  bloom  is  desired.  Varieties 
such  as  Cleopatra  will  send  out  new  shoots  all 
along  the  first  growths  long  before  the  buds 
attain  any  size,  and  these  lateral  shoots  must  be 


suppressed,  so  that  the  strength  can  go  to  the 
buds. 

Suckers  should  be  hunted  for  and  kept  in 
subjection,  and  also  the  various  insect  pests. 
The  maggot  promises  to  be  very  abundant  again, 
and  nothing  can  take  the  place  of  hand-picking. 
The  plants  should  be  gone  over  two  or  three 
times  a  day. 

Under  Glass  the  climbing  Roses  will  be  finish- 
ing their  blooming,  and  the  old  wood  should  be 
gradually  removed  in  order  to  induce  a  good 
vigorous  new  growth  during  the  summer.  Plenty 
of  heat  and  moisture  with  liquid  manure  at  the 
root  will  promote  growth.  Where  the  back  walls 
and  front  part  of  the  roof  of  the  Rose  house  or 
greenhouse  can  take  one  or  two  Roses,  plant 
the  dwarf  growing  in  preference  to  the  climb- 
ing sorts.  It  is  marvellous  what  growth  such 
sorts  as  Bridesmaid,  Perle  des  Jardins,  Mme. 
Lambard,  Mme.  Abel  Chatenay,  &c.,  will 
make,  when  given  room  to  grow  away  un- 
hindered, and  they  afford   three  or  four  crops 


THE  PAMPAS  grass   WITH   PLUMES   OVER    lO   FEET   HIGH   IN  A 
LONDON   GARDEN. 


of  blossom  against  the  one  cropTof  the  climbers. 
All  who  force  roses  extensively  should  procure 
a  quantity  of  Richmond.  It  seems  to  be  a 
stronger  and  brighter  form  of  Liberty.  Griiss  an 
Sangerhausen,  Warrior,  and  General  MoArthur 
are  also  splendid  high  coloured  roses  to  plant 
out  under  glass  or  to  force  in  pots. 

Rambler  Roses  in  Pots  are  forming  their 
beautiful  sprays  of  bloom  and  will  need  careful 
attention.  As  they  are  grown  in  rather  small 
pots  the  plants  need  water  two  or  three  times  a 
day,  when  the  sun  is  bright,  and  liquid  manure 
about  twice  a  week.  If  the  plants  should  once 
become  dry  the  buds  soon  show  the  result  by 
turning  prematurely  yellow  and  falling  off. 
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Tea  and  Hybrid  Tea  Roses  should  now  be 
potted  on  from  4^-inch  into  SJ-inch  pots  if  they 
are  required  for  next  winter's  forcing.  A  good 
compost  is  three  parts  loam,  one  part  well 
decayed  manure,  a  little  silver  sand,  and  about  a 
6inoh  pot  of  J-ineh  bones  to  a  barrow  full  of 
soil.  P. 


STANDARD    ROSES. 

In  reply  to  the  query  of  your  correspondent 
"M.  T."  in  The  Garden  of  the  21st  ult.,  re 
standard  Boses,  I  have  found  the  following 
excellent  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  show  in  a 
windy  spot :  Mme.  Laurette  Mesaimy,  Mme. 
Falcot,  Safrano,  Mme.  Pernet-Ducher,  and  Clara 
Watson. 

Tunbridge  Wells.  M.  S.  Nix 
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THE  MAESH  MARIGOLDS  (CALTHA). 
'  OST  of  the  members  of  this  small 
family  of  plants  greatly  resemble 
one  another  in  habit  and  flowers. 
They  are  spread  all  over  the  north 
temperate  regions,  usually  growing 
in  damp  meadows  and  waterside 
places.  In  our  native  Marsh  Marigold  we  possess 
one  of  the  brightest  and  best  of  early-flowering 
bog  plants,  and  those  who  are  considering  the 
formation  of  a  bog  garden  will  do  well  to  make 
free  use  of  this  when  planting.  Its  favourite 
position,  where  it  grows  most  luxuriantly  and 
produces  the  largest  flowers,  is  in  valley  bottoms 
of  black  muddy  soil  on  the  edges  of  streams  or 
often  partly  submerged.  Under  these  conditions 
the  golden  yellow  flowers  are  particularly  attrac- 
tive, and  fully  justify  a  prominent  position  in  the 
bog  garden.  Calthas  should  also  be  employed  in 
beautifying  the  edges  of  lakes  and  other  orna- 
mental waters  by  being  planted  in  large  groups. 
Once  established,  the  plants  increase  freely  by 
means  of  self  -  sown  seeds,  which  germinate 
readily.  Plants  may  also  be  increased  by  division 
of  the  root  in  autumn  or  spring.  There  are  now 
six  recognised  species  in  cultivation,  which  are 
given  below  in  alphabetical  order. 

C.  biflora  is  a  small-growing  plant  only  about 
3  inches  high,  with  reniform  leaves  and  white 
flowers,  produced  generally  in  pairs  on  a  short 
scape.  This  choice  little  bog  plant  comes  from 
North-western   America,   and,   although  it  has 


been  in  cultivation  for  nearly  a  century,  it  is  still 
rare  in  gardens.  The  flowers  are  about  1  inch  in 
diameter,  with  broad  petals,  and  open  in  April. 

C.  elata. — This  is  a  tall-growing  plant  found  in 
the  Himalayas.  Seeds  were  first  received  at  Kew 
in  1800  from  Saharunpur  Botanic  Garden  under 
the  name  of  Caltha  sp.  When  it  flowered  in  the 
rock  garden  in  June,  1904,  it  turned  out  to  be  a 
most  distinct  plant,  and  was  described  as  a  new 
species  under  the  name  of  C.  elata.  It  reaches  a 
height  of  2i  feet,  with  leafy  branching  stems  and 
golden  yellow  flowers  rather  smaller  than  in  our 
native  plant.  A  distinct  character  is  found  in 
the  round  petioles  of  the  leaves,  while  the  orange- 
coloured  filaments  and  black  anthers  are  a  pleas- 
ing feature  of  the  flower. 

G.  leptosepcUa  is  a  native  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains of  North-western  America.  It  grows  about 
9  inches  high,  with  somewhat  oblong,  radical 
leaves  and  leafless  scapes,  bearing  a  solitary  pure 
white  flower  in  May  or  June.  It  thrives  well  on 
the  edges  of  the  bog  garden  among  smaller- 
growing  plants. 

G.  palustris. — Of  this  plant  there  are  many 
varieties,  including  var.  alba,  with  pale  flowers  ; 
var.  flore-pleno,  with  double  flowers  ;  var.  minor, 
a  miniature  form  only  about  3  inches  high  ;  var. 
monstrosa  plena,  with  very  large  double  flowers  ; 
var.  pallida  plena,  with  pale  double  flowers ; 
and  var.  parnassifolia,  a  North  American  form, 
with  broadly  reniform  leaves,  and  yellow  flowers 
on  stems  about  4  inches  high.  The  most 
effective,  however,  for  general  purposes  is  our 
native  plant,  with  its  large  golden  yellow  flowers. 

0.  polypetala. — The  subject  of  the  illustration 
is  a  native  of  the  Caucasus  and  Asia  Minor.  It 
was  first  found  by  Dr.  Badde  at  an  elevation  of 
6,000  feet  to  9,000  feet  in  the  Caucasus  on  the 
Turkish  frontier.  He  sent  seeds  to  the  St. 
Petersburg  Botanic  Garden,  from  which  plants 
were  raised  and  flowered  in  1894.  It  was  figured 
the  same  year  in  Regel's  "  Gartenflora,"  t.  806, 
under  its  present  inappropriate  name  ;  but  there 
the  figure  shows  the  flowers  with  eight  petals  or 
sepals,  while  in  cultivation  here  it  only  produces 
the  normal  number  of  five,  with  occasionally 
six.  It  is  a  very  robust  plant,  growing  about 
2  feet  high,  with  handsome  rich  yellow  flowers 
nearly  3  inches  across.  Under  favourable  con- 
ditions the  leaves  attain  to  a  large  size, 
approaching  1  foot  in  diameter.  Spreading 
rapidly  by  means  of  arching  stolons,  which  root 
at  the  nodes,  it  will  soon  cover  a  large  space. 
When  growing  side  by  side  with  our  native  C. 
palustris  it  is  at  once  recognised  as  a  most 
distinct  plant. 


C  radicaiis  is  a  rare  Scotch  plant,  found  on 
the  moors  in  Forfarshire  at  an  elevation  of 
2,000  feet.  It  is  procumbent  in  habit,  only  a  few 
inches  high,  with  small  bright  yellow  flowers. 

W.  I. 


THE   MARSH   MARIGOLD   BY   P0ND8IDE  AT  THE   WOODLANDS,   HARROW   WEALD. 


DOUBLE  VIOLETS  AND  THEIR 
TREATMENT. 
If  there  is  a  right  time  to  make  a  start  with 
these,  the  sweetest  of  flowers,  it  would  be  during 
the  spring  months.  It  is  generally  possible  to 
find  a  frame  in  autumn  to  accommodate  the  plants 
for  winter.  Their  culture  is  very  simple  when 
one  knows  how  to  go  about  it.  The  professional 
gardener  has  often  to  grow  them  for  button-holes, 
but  I  see  no  reason  why  they  should  be  so 
neglected  by  those  who  garden  for  themselves. 
Success  depends  largely  on  one  or  two  points, 
and  that  is  the  spring  and  autumn  treatment. 

Where  old  plants  that  have  done  duty  can  be 
obtained  at  this  time  they  should  be  divided,  not 
necessarily  to  single  crowns,  unless  quantity  is 
the  object.  Previous  to  planting  out,  select  a 
piece  of  ground  not  exposed  to  too  much  sun, 
that  has  been  dug  and  manured.  Break  this 
down  and  plant  in  rows  1  foot  apart,  and  the 
same  from  plant  to  plant.  Then  give  a  good 
watering  to  settle  the  soil  about  the  plants. 

The  plants  will  not  start  at  once,  but  as  the 
weather  becomes  more  genial  they  will  grow 
freely  and  throw  out  runners,  which  should  be 
picked  off.  Keep  the  hoe  going  freely,  and  give 
water  in  dry  weather,  with  manure  water  oc- 
casionally. The  plants  derive  benefit  from  daily 
syringing  on  hot  days,  refreshing  the  plants  and 
keeping  down  red  spider. 

Towards  the  end  of  September  a  frame  should 
be  prepared  in  the  sunniest  place.  If  some  short 
manure  and  leaves  are  at  band  raise  the  frame  on 
this  to  the  height  of  1  foot,  so  that  more  air  can 
be  obtained.  Place  some  light  soil  in  the  frame, 
bringing  it  to  within  6  inches  of  the  top.  Lift 
the  plants  with  a  fork  to  retain  all  the  roots 
possible,  and  keep  a  ball  to  each  plant.  They 
should  be  6  inches  apart  all  ways,  and  almost 
touch  the  glass  when  finished.  Give  a  good 
watering  to  settle  the  soil,  leaving  the  lights  off 
if  the  weatlter  is  favourable,  but  as  the  nights 
and  days  get  colder  they  must  be  protected, 
covering  the  lights  with  mats  in  frosty  weather. 
Keep  all  the  decayed  foliage  picked  off,  and  the 
soil  lightly  pointed  over  at  intervals.  This, 
with  plenty  of  air — avoid  cutting  winds — will 
secure  healthy,  free-flowering  plants.  Marie 
Louise  is  the  best  sort  to  grow  ;  it  is  strong  in 
growth,  and  very  free-flowering.  If  a  double 
white  is  required,  Comte  de  Brazaa  may  be 
grown.  G.  Waller. 

Cock  Grow  Hill,  Ditton  Hill,  Surbiton. 


RARE    BEDDING-OUT    EFFECTS. 

When  May  brings  its  fascinating  work  of  bedding- 
out,  the  gardener,  professional  or  amateur,  should 
aim  at  the  creation  of  some  uncommon  effects  ;  if 
these  prove  to  be  beautiful  as  well  as  rare  his 
artistic  reputation  will  be  made,  and  he  may  spend 
summer  and  autumn  in  the  enjoyment  of  his 
triumph.  The  loveliest  flower-beds  are  not  always 
the  most  costly,  although  sometimes  a  success  is 
attained  by  growing  some  grand  variety  of  plant. 
As  an  illustration  of  the  simple,  yet  novel  and 
charming  combination,  let  groups  or  clumps  of  the 
old-fashioned  Linum  grandiflorum  rubrum  be  set, 
at  intervals  of  1  foot,  all  over  a  bed  of  white 
Violas.  This  must  be  in  full  sunshine.  The  grace 
and  rich  colour  of  the  Linum  will  be  shown  up 
perfectly  by  the  Violas,  which  must  be  of  the  best 
dwarf-tufted  habit. 

An  example  of  a  bed  made  notable  by  the  use 
of  a  perfect  variety  of  bedding-plant  is  one  in 
which  the  chief  space  is  given  up  to  the  double 
Ivy-leaved  Pelargonium  His  Majesty  the  King  ; 
the  colour  of  this  flower  is  a  deep  cerise,  the 
trusses,  numerous  though  they  are,  are  simply 
enormous.     The  most  harmonius  colour  for  edging 
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round  this  is  oream,  so  oream  Phlox  Drummondi 
may  be  well  employed,  and  a  Palm  makes  a  good 
centre-piece. 

The  value  of  the  hardy  annual  Erysimum 
peroffikianum  as  a  bedding  plant  does  not  seem 
to  be  generally  known ;  it  grows  more  than  1  foot 
high,  and  yields  a  mass  of  brilliant  orange-blossom. 
There  are  two  ways  especially  in  which  I  like  to 
use  it :  first,  merely  with  crimson  Ireaine  and 
Beet,  which  admirably  warms  up  the  neighbour- 
hood of  a  cold-looking  white  or  grey  house  ;  and 
secondly,  as  a  bizarre  colour  show,  with  royal 
blue  tall  Cornflowers  and  Lobelia  to  match.  If 
the  Lobelia  is  set  as  a  close  carpet  all  over  the 
bed;  between  groups  of  the  Erysimum,  the  effect 
will  be  far  more  uncommon  than  if  it  is  used  as 
an  edging.  A  lovely  bed  may  be  made  of  French 
Marigolds,  then  taller  orange  African  Marigolds, 
with  a  large  centre  mass  of  Hyacinthus  candioans. 
When  this  Hyacinthus  is  not  possible  something 
of  the  same  effect  can  be  gained  by  the  use  of 
Nicotiana  sylvestris.  This  Tobacco  plant  is  a 
taller  grower  than  Nicotiana  affinis — which  is  so 
much  better  known — has  fine  foliage  and  tubular 
white  flowers,  set  in  spikes,  that  are  open  all  the 
daytime. 

A  bed  of  vermilion  Liliput  Begonias  will  attract 
attention  because  of  their  small  stature  and  pro- 
fuse bloom  ;  in  between  them,  here  and  there, 
may  well  rise  white  Iceland  Poppies,  which  are 
so  elegant  of  growth,  or  else  plants  of  white 
Gypsophila  elegans  may  be  employed  instead. 

Seldom  is  Pyrethrum  aureum  used  as  an  entire 
carpet  for  a  bed,  yet  it  makes  a  good  one.  The 
variety  Pyrethrum  parthenif olium  aureum  Golden 
Curled,  is  exceedingly  charming,  the  leaves  being 
Parsley-like,  but  of  vivid  gold.  A  bed  of  this, 
interspersed  with  deep  violet-blue  Salpiglossis, 
gives  quite  a  regal  effect  of  colour.  Another 
pretty  combination  would  be  Heliotrope  set  at 
intervals. 

The  Cactus  zonal  Pelargonium,  named  Fire 
Dragon,  is  certain  to  attract  much  notice,  being 
utterly  unlike  all  other  Geraniums.  The  colour 
is  a  crimson-scarlet,  but  the  novelty  lies  in  the 
shape  of  the  petals,  which  are  much  divided  and 
twist  up  as  do  those  of  Cactus  Dahlias. 

There  is  a  Viola,  of  a  pink  shade,  that  is  often 
grown  as  specimen  plants,  but  seldom  massed, 
although  it  costs  but  2s.  a  dozen.  It  looks  best 
in  a  lawn  bed,  when  the  verdant  turf  shows  up 
its  peculiar  tint ;  this  is  named  William  Neil. 
To  mix  it  with  gay  colours  is  to  utterly  destroy 
its  beauty,  but  with  white  Stocks  it  forms  a 
delightful  bed-filling. 

A  bed  all  of  Peach-coloured  Stocks  looks  well, 

with  a  trio  of  plants   of    the  grass-green   tall 

'  annual  Artemisia  annua  for  a  centre-piece.   Cream 

Stocks  and  Cannas  combine  well,  or  double  rose 

Petunias  and  carmine  Stocks. 

A  last  suggestion  may  be  a  bed  of  alternate 
tall  white  Cornflowers  and  the  Cupid  Sweet  Pea 
Pink  Oupid.  E.  J.  D. 
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GLOXINIAS. 

BY  successive  pottings  Gloxinias  may  be 
had  in  flower  during  the  greater  part 
of  the  year.  They  are  always  attrao- 
I  tive,  on  account  of  their  grand 
'  colours,  ranging  from  intense  crimson 
through  all  the  shades  of  blue  to  pure 
white.  Some  are  also  most  beautifully  spotted. 
Seeds  should  be  sown  in  January  or  February  in 
a  well-drained  pan  filled  with  a  compost  of  peat 
and  leaf-soil  in  equal  proportions,  with  plenty  of 
sand,  passing  the  whole  through  a  very  fine- 
meshed  sieve.  Cover  the  seeds  very  slightly,  and 
place  in  a  temperature  of  65'  to  70°,  covering  the 
pan  with  glass.  On  the  appearance  of  the  seed- 
lings, a  sharp  look-out  must  be  kept  to  prevent 
damping,  to  which  they  are  very  liable  in  a 
young  state.  As  soon  as  large  enough,  place 
into  other  pans  or  boxes  about  2  inches  apart  in 
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the  same  compost  as  in  the  seed-pan.  Pot  off  as 
soon  as  large  enough  into  3-inch  pots,  and  when 
they  require  it  into  5-inch  pots,  in  which  they 
will  flower. 

Seedlings  make  good  plants,  and  flower  within 
six  months  of  sowing  if  kept  growing  without  a 
check  in  a  warm,  moist  atmosphere.  Any  special 
variety  may  be  increased  by  cuttings  taken  off  the 
old  bulbs  when  started  into  growth,  also  by  leaves 
taken  off  at  any  time  when  firm  enough,  and 
placing  in  a  propagating  case.  After  the  flowers 
are  over  and  the  leaves  show  signs  of  ripening, 
water  should  be  gradually  withheld  until  they 
are  thoroughly  ripened.  Then  the  bulbs  may  be 
stored  for  the  winter,  never  allowing  the  tem- 
perature to  fall  below  90°,  or  many  of  the  bulbs 
may  be  lost.  These  may  be  started  again  into 
growth  in  Febt'uary,  or,  if  a  longer  display  is 
required,  start  them  in  successive  batches.  I 
much  prefer  to  start  them  in  boxes  of  leaf-soil. 
The  soil  best  suited  to  them  consists  of  equal 
parts  of  peat  and  leaf-soil,  with  plenty  of  silver 
sand. 

When  in  full  growth  the  plants  require  plenty 
of  water,  and  weak  liquid  manure  when  the  pots 
are  full  of  roots  and  the  flowers  are  showing,  but 
great  care  must  be  taken  when  applying  water  or 
stimulants  that  they  do  not  touch  the  foliage, 
or  it  will  be  disfigured.  They  require  most  care- 
ful handling  at  all  times,  as  the  leaves  are  so 
brittle.  They  need  a  light  position,  but  must  not 
on  any  occasion  be  exposed  to  the  strong  sun. 
The  best  plants  to  associate  with  them  when 
in    flower   are     the    Cocos    Palms,    Adiantum. 


cuneatum  and  gracillimum,  and  Eulalias;  in  fact, 
anything  of  light,  graceful  growth. 

Towcester.  George  F.  Hallbtt. 


THE    OXA.LIS. 

In  this  large  genus  of  over  200  species  a  number 
of  most  useful  greenhouse  plants  are  to  be  found. 
They  are  of  very  easy  culture  in  light  sandy  soil. 
The  plants  increase  rapidly  in  size,  and  are 
readily  propagated  by  division  of  the  tuberous 
roots,  cuttings,  or  seeds.  Several  of  the  species 
when  grown  in  pots  are  very  useful  as  an 
edging  or  as  a  ground-work  for  taller  plants. 
A  pretty  effect  is  obtained  by  growing  them 
in  masses  on  the  rookery  in  a  sunny  and 
moderately  dry  position  in  the  greenhouse. 
Many  of  them  are  of  a  more  or  less  drooping 
habit  and  make  very  pretty  basket  plants. 
Wire  baskets  lined  with  moss  may  be  used,  or 
when  the  plants  are  growing  well  in  the  pots 
a  wire  can  be  placed  round  the  rim  and  they  may 
be  suspended  from  the  roof  in  this  way.  Well- 
grown  plants  make  a  good  show  the  first  year, 
but  they  flower  much  more  freely  the  second  if 
fed  liberally  with  manure  water.  The  flowering 
period  is  roughly  from  March  to  August,  but 
varies  considerably  according  to  the  species  and 
mode  of  treatment. 

0.  floribunda  (illustrated  on  next  page)  is  one  of 
the  best.  This  is  the  second  year  it  has  flowered 
in  this  basket.  The  rose-coloured  flowers  and 
shamrock-like  leaves  are  very  freely  produced. 

0.  cernua  |is  a  yellow  flowered   species,  with 
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which  had  not  been  disturbed  for  five  years,  but 
for  reasons  I  was  unable  to  do  so,  and  they  are 
quite  as  fine,  if  not  finer,  this  spring.  1  am  told 
a  little  weak  liquid  manure  is  very  beneficial, 
administered  when  the  flowering  period  is  over, 
particularly  in  dry  weather. 

Augusta  de  Lacy-Lacy. 


A  GOOD   BASKET   PLANT   (OXALTS  FLORIBUNDA). 


rich,  dark  green  leaves  ;  more  slender  in'growth 
than  the  foregoing  species. 

0.  Bowiei,  a  large  roae-coloured  flower  with  a 
yellowish  eye,  leaves  large  for  an  Oxalis,  more 
sturdy  in  growth ;  from  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope.   Flowers  later  than 
the  above  two  species.  A.  0. 


plaiting  the  Ueavas  together,  and'jif  all  annuals 
are  sown  early  round  each  clump  they  soon  hide 
them.  I  remade  ray  border  last  autumn,  and 
hid  fully  intended  dividiagljmy  Diffjdil  clumps. 


New  Seedling  Daffodils. 
Among  the  many  exquisite  flowers  at  the 
Midland  Daffodil  Society's  show,  held  at 
Birmingham  on  the  25th  and  26th  ult.,  the  little 
group  in  the  accompanying  illustration  includes 
perhaps  the  most  interesting  flowers  in  the  show. 
They  are  the  favoured  few  which  were  singled 
out  as  being  worthy  of  special  awards  as  new 
and  improved  varieties.  On  the  left  we  have 
Fiona,  from  Mr.  E.  M.  Crosfield,  one  of  the  new 
white  trumpet  varieties ;  a  glorious  flower. 
Next,  on  the  right,  is  Erda,  from  Mr.  E.  M. 
Crosfield,  a  flower  belonging  to  the  Parvi- 
Coronati  group,  beautifully  formed,  with  pale 
sulphur  perianth  and  flat  crown  of  brilliant 
orange,  shaded  to  red  on  the  margin.  Beneath 
this  is  Easter,  from  Mr.  A.  M.  Wilson,  in  my 
opinion  one  of  the  most  beautiful  flowers  in  the 
show,  its  perianth  segments  flat,  overlapping, 
well  rounded,  and  pure  white,  with  a  cup 
beautifully  formed  and  of  an  exquisite  shade  of 
lemon,  giving  the  impression  that  it  had 
absorbed  the  soft  sunlight  of  an  April  day.  On 
the  right  of  Erda  is  Masterpiece,  from  Messrs. 
Barr's  famous  collection,  a  flower  of  refined  form, 
with  well-rounded,  glistening  white  perianth  and 
a  flat  crown  of  deep  orange-red.  The  name  is 
indeed  well  chosen.  Such  a  flower  as  this  is 
indeed  a  masterpiece  of  the  raiser's  art.  Beneath 
the  last  mentioned  is  Red  Ensign,  from  Messrs. 
J.  R.  Pearson  and  Sons,  a  fine  flower,  with  flat 
crown  of  intense  crimson-scarlet ;  and  last,  but 
by  no  means  least  in  importance,  on  the  extreme 
right  of  the  illustration  is  Mrs.  Ernest  Crosfield, 
a  glorious  white  trumpet  of  beautiful  torm.     It 


DAFFODIL     NOTES. 

Daffodils  not  Flowering. 

I  HAVE  been  reading  with 
interest  the  correspondence 
about  Daffodils  in  The  Gar- 
den (April  21),  and  there 
are  capital  hints  about  non- 
flowering  Daffodils  in  "Gar- 
dening for  Beginners."  I,  person- 
ally, think  that  their  non-flowering 
is  caused  by  a  more  obscure  reason 
than  overcrowding.  In  a  field  near 
us  on  a  sunny  bank  wild  Daffodils 
have  flowered  for  a  hundred  years, 
and  have  increased  so  that  the  grass 
does  not  grow  there.  It  is  always 
a  sheet  of  gold  from  March  to 
April.  I  have  observed  that  Daf- 
fodils greatly  dislike  being  moved, 
the  new  ripe  bulbs  flower  well  the 
first  year,  and  then  there  is  often 
a  year  of  disappointment,  only  a 
percentage  of  flowers,  and  then 
once  more  they  become  floriferous. 
Daffodils  dislike  manure;  if  it  is 
brought  in  contact  with  the  bulbs  the 
foliage  yellows  and  the  flower  buds 
are  abortive.  I  believe  in  not  cut- 
ting the  leaves  ;  indeed,  I  do  not 
allow  the  foliage  to  be  cut  in  the 
borders.  I  also  believe  the  bulbs 
require  plenty  of  sunshine  to  ripen 
them.  I  have  some  Daffodils  in  the 
orchard ;  those  in  the  shade  do  not 
flower  as  well  as  those  in  the  open. 
The  trouble  of  the  untidy  decay- 
ing foliage  in  the  mixed  border 
can  be  obviated  a  good  deal  by 
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Erda.  Masterpiece. 

Fiona.  Easter.  Red  Ensign.  Mrs.  Ernest  Cros/leld. 
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is  difficult  to  imagine  a  more  perfect  bloom  of  its 
clasa  than  this. 

Daffodil  Stripe  Disease. 
Referring  to  Mies  Currey'a  notes  on  the  so- 
called  "  Yellow  Stripe  Disease"  in  Daffodils  in 
The  Garden  of  the  28th  ult.,  I  feel  sure  that 
she  is  correct  in  her  surmise  that  the  discolora- 
tion of  the  foliage  is  due  to  mutilation  and  conse- 
quent bleeding  of  the  bulb.  I  have  noticed  the 
same  thing  in  freshly-planted  offsets,  especially 
in  varieties  which  are  of  rather  delicate  consti- 
tution, such  as  Maximus,  C.  J.  Backhouse, 
M.  J.  Berkeley,  Queen  Sophia,  and  others,  and  I 
have  also  noticed  that  when  a  clump  of  bulbs  has 
been  accidentally  disturbed  or  injured  in  the 
process  of  digging,  the  foliage  and  flowers  of  the 
bulbs  so  injured  are  distorted,  stunted,  and  often 
of  a  pale  streaky  colour.  .  Oae  can  understand 
that  if  a  bulb  is  cut  or  injured  the  consequent 
bleeding  weakens  it  and  causes  the  blooms  and 
foliage  to  be  misshapen  and  partially  colourless, 
for'tbe  blooms  are  affected  in  the  same  way  as 
the  foliage.  When  an  offset  is  out  away  from 
the  parent  bulb  before  its  base  is  completely 
formed,  such  a  bulb  has  to  depend  on  the  semi- 
circle of  roots  which  is  formed  on  the  uninjured 
side  for  nourishment,  and  it  can  only  be  expected 
to  make  but  a  poor  show  until  by  an  effort  of 
Nature  it  has  in  due  time  recovered  its  normal 
condition.  If  such  a  bulb  is  again  lifted  and 
mutilated,  the  following  season  it  will  naturally 
go  from  bad  to  worse,  and  the  only  remedy  is  to 
leave  it  alone  until  it  has  had  time  to  recover. 

W.  A.  Watts. 
Bramwylfa,  St.  Asaph,  North  Wales. 

I  HAVE  read  with  much  interest  the  notes  and 
suggestions  both  of  Miss  Currey  and  Mr.  Good- 
win with  regard  to  the  stripe  in  the  leaves  of 
Daffodils.  The  former  says,  "  I  do  not  believe 
the  thing  is  a  disease  at  all "  ;  the  latter  heads 
his  note  "  Yellow  Stripe  Disease."  Doctors 
differ.  Here  I  would  suggest  the  difference 
probably  is  caused  by  one  writer  using  the  word 
disease  as  if  it  were  "  infectious  disease,"  and  the 
other  as  "  non-infectious  disease."  Clearly  the 
fact  of  the  leaves  being  striped  with  yellow 
means  that  the  plant  is  not  as  healthy  as  it 
should  be  ;  it  is  diseased.  So  far  I  agree  with 
Mr.  Goodwin  and  say,  "it  is  a  disease."  Now 
what  I  have  noticed  in  my  own  garden  is  that 
year  by  year  it  is  the  same  varieties  that  show 
the  "yellow  stripe."  Sir  Watkin,  Princess  Ida, 
and  Grand  Duchess,  to  take  different  sections,  are 
among  the  worst  offenders,  and  always  have  it 
more  or  leas ;  while,  on  the  other  hand.  Emperor, 
Barri  conspicuus,  and  Minnie  Hume  have  never 
shown  any  sign  of  it.  Hence  my  conclusion  is 
that  it  is  not  infectious.  If  it  were  I  think  all 
my  bulbs  would  suffer,  for  I  have  never  taken 
any  precautions  about  storing  "striped"  bulbs 
next  to  "non-striped,"  or  planting  or  not  plant- 
ing sound  stock  where  last  year  there  was  a 
"striped"  variety.  So  far  I  agree  with  Miss 
Currey  if  I  may  interpret  her  remark  as  meaning 
"I  do  not  believe  the  thing  is  an  (infectious) 
disease  at  all." 

This  question  of  the  disease  being  infectious  or 
non-infectious  is  the  first  one  we  should  try  and 
settle,  and  this  can  only  be  done  by  growers 
recording  their  individual  experiences  and  com- 
paring the  results.  This  settled,  we  must,  of 
coarse,  go  on  and  try  to  find  out  the  cause. 
Unsuitable  soil,  over-manuring,  and  over-division 
or  clumsy  division  of  bulbs  are  suggested.  It 
may  be  that  each  of  these  is  an  important  factor, 
and  very  likely,  if  we  only  knew  the  exact  soil 
and  the  right  manure,  and  how  and  when  iest  to 
divide  the  bulbs,  the  kinds  liable  to  the  stripe 
would  become  normal  and  healthy,  or  at  least 
more  normal  and  healthier,  for  it  seems  that  some 
have  a  tendency  which  is  inherent  in  them  to  go 
wrong. 

The  second  point  to  settle  is  this  :  "  Will  some 
varieties  always  show  the  yellow  stripe,  cultivate 
them  as    we  may  ? "     I  am  inclined  from   my 


personal  experience  to  say  "Yes."  The  third 
(and,  as  far  as  these  remarks  are  concerned,  the 
last)  point  to  consider  is  this  :  "  What  is  it  that 
makes  what  are  one  year  a  lot  of  healthy  bulbs 
become  another  year  affected  with  yellow  stripe  ; 
or  what  is  it  that  makes  varieties  that  are  notori- 
ously subject  to  it  worse  one  year  than  another  ?  " 
Miss  Currey  suggests  bleeding,  caused  by  over 
or  wrong  division  of  bulbs ;  but  my  experience 
tends  to  negative  this.     I^ivided  up  Emperor 


General  Stewart  at  Carruohan,  Dumfries.  The 
two  were  the  typical  N.  Bulbocodium  and  N.  B. 
citrina,  both  quaint  in  their  way,  as  most  people 
are  aware.  They  were  in  a  border  of  somewhat] 
peaty  soil,  and  beside  them  were  such  flowers  as' 
Arnebia  echioides,  American  Erythroniums,  and 
several  Anemones  of  the  nemorosa  class.  Equally 
interesting  was  it  to  see  N.  triandrus  albus  estab- 
lished in  the  same  border,  as  well  as  N.  Johnatoni 
Queen  of  Spain.  Lieutenant  -  General  Stewart 
has  had  these  Hoop-petticoat  Narcissi  in    the| 


just  as  much  as  I  did  Sir  Watkin  last  autumn, 

and  there  is  no  yellow  stripe  on  the  Emperor,    garden  for  about  seven  years,  but  the  others  have 

while  the  Sir  Watkin  are  rather  worse  than  usual,    not  been  there  quite  so  long.     All  are,  however. 


The  cause  cannot  be  too  much  division  in  itself, 
or  one  sort  would  be  equally  affected  with  the 
other.  At  the  same  time,  I  would  not  go  so  far 
as  to  say  that  in  sorts  liable  to  1  the  disease  this 
may  not  be  a  con- 
tributing cause. 
Like  the  proverbial 
ladies'  postscript,  I 
would  suggest  in  a 
few  final,  words 
another  reason  for 
the  appearance  of 
this  mysterious 
yellow  stripe.  May 
it  not  be  coM.?  This 
year  I  grew  pro- 
bably 2,000  Sir 
Watkin  under  glass 
in  boxes  and  pots. 
I  noticed  that  there 
was  very  little  dis- 
figuration to  be 
seen  in  the  leaves, 
although  the  bulbs 
were  from  exactly 

the    same     lot    as 

those  that  had   it 

so    badly    in     the 

open     border. 

Again,     this    year 

I  saw  in  Mr.  Daw- 
son's garden  at 

Penzance  some 

Gloria  Mundi ;  they 

looked  as   well  as 

possible,  but  he  told 

me    the     identical 

bulbs   I    saw    had 

been    returned    to 

him  from  Cheshire 

because  the  flowers 

were  so  small  and 

poor  —  they    could 

not  be  true.     Now 

this  year  mv  own 

Gloria    Mundi  are 

some    of    them 

touched    with   the 

yellow  streak,  and 

they  have  not  been 

as  large   as  usual. 

May  it  not  be  the 

same  with  the  bulbs 

in  the  Cheshire  gar- 
den ?   Coming  from 

Cornwall  they  felt 

the    cold     of     the 

rather  low-lying  Cheshire  garden,  and  they  went 

like  mine.      Returning  to  the   more   congenial 

climate  of  the  southern  county,  they  at  once  got 

back  their  usual  vigour  and  health.     To  sum  up, 

I  would  submit  as  one  cause  of  the  yellow  stripe 

in  Daffodil  leives — cold. 
Salop  J.  Jacob. 


doing  well,  as  are  the  many  other  Daffodils  inj 
the  same  garden,  which  it  is  some  time  since  I^ 
visited,  but  which  has  greatly  improved  in 
interest  since  my  first  visit.)  ;Lieutenant-General 


THE  maiden's   wreath   (FRANCOA  KAMOSA)   GROWING   ODTDOOR 
ZEALAND   GARDEN. 


IN   A   NEW 


HoOPPtTTICOAT   AND   OTHER  NaRCISSI  AT 

Carruohan,  Ddmfries. 

So  many  people  find  a  difficulty  in  establishicg 
the  Hoop-petticoat  Narcissus,  N.  Bulbocodium 
or  Corbularia,  that  it  is  always  encouraging  to 
see  it  established  in  the  border  in  a  garden.  One 
was  pleased  to  see  two  varieties  well  established 
in   the  most  interesting  garden  of  Lieutenant- 


Stewart  is  a  great  admirer  of  hardy  flowers,  and 
it  is  quite  a  pleasure  to  discuss  them  with  one 
with  60  much  knowledge  of  their  ways  in  the 
garden.  S.  Arnott. 


A  NOTE  FROM  NEW  ZEALAND. 

I  HAVE  to  thank  you  for  insorting  an  account  of 
our  Daffodil  show  in  The  Garden.  I  am  en- 
closing a  photograph  of  a  JTrancoa  growing  in  my 
garden,  with  a  backsiround  of  Bougainvillea.  If 
you  have  room  kindly  have  it  reproduced  in  The 
Garden.  Y'our  paper  is  known  to  many  in  New 
Zealand,  and  I  hope  will  circulate  still  more 
in  the  Colonies.  G.  Hunt. 

Victoria  Road,  Devonport,  Auckland. 
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GARDENING     FOR     BEGINNERS. 


How  TO  GROW  TOMATOES  IN 
GREENHOUSE  OR  FRAME.— 
UoleBB  one  has  a  warm  wall  or  a 
warm  border,  it  is  hardly  wise  to 
attempt  the  cultivation  of  Tomatoes 
out  of  doorp ;  but  they  may  be 
grown  with  great  euecess  in  a  greenhouse  which 
receives  a  fair  amount  of  sunshine.  They  may 
even  be  grown  quite  well  in  an  ordinary  cold 
frame  such  ae  almost  every  garden  possesses  ; 
this  is  often  disused  during  the  summer  months, 
and  could  scarcely  be  used  to  better  advantage 
than  in  the  growing  of  Tomatoes.  It  is  most 
convenient  to  grow  them  in  large  pots  ;  if  you 
have  not  been  able  to  raise  the  seedlings  and 
grow  on  the  plants,  the  latter  should  now  be 
bought  and  immediately  be  potted  into  pots  of 
10  inches  or  12  inches  in  diameter.  Strong  and 
sturdy  plants  should  be  obtained  which  are  well 
rooted  in  smaller  pots.  Make  sure  that  the 
12-inoh  pots  are  carefully  drained,  and  use  a  soil 
consisting  of  three  parts  loam  with  one  part 
horse  manure ;  add  a  little  bone-dust,  and  mix 


TOMATO   PLANT  IN   POT   IN   GKBENHOCSE, 


all  well  together  before  using.  Cover  the  drain- 
age with  rough  pieces  of  soil  so  as  to  prevent  its 
becoming  choked,  and  place  theplant  rather  deeply 
iu  the  pot  so  as  to  allow  of  a  top-dressing  of  rich 
Buil  later  on.  A  certain  number  of  new  roots 
will  then  be  encouraged  from  the  base  of  the 
SI  em.  The  plants  should  be  placed  at  the  highest 
end  of  the  frame,  and  the  shoots  trained  down 
towards  the  lowest  end.  A  rough  trellie-work 
could  easily  be  constructed  upon  which  to  train 
the  Tomatoes,  or  even  strong  strings  stretched 
from  top  to  bottom  of  the  frame  would  answer 
the  purpose.  If  the  plants  are  grown  in  the 
greenhouse,  they  should  be  placed  near  the  sides 
so  that  the  shoots  may  be  trained  up  the  roof. 
Each  plant  must  be  restricted  to 

A  Single  Stem.  This  is  effected  by  cutting 
out  every  side  growth  which  appears.  After 
potting  the  plants  the  frame  or  greenhouse  should 
be  kept  rather  close  for  a  few  days,  so  as  to 
encourage  them  to  form  fresh  roots.  If  there  is  no 
artificial  heatin  the  house,  give  only  a  little  air  and 
lightly  shade  the  plants  during  hot  suDshine.  la 
about  a  week's  time  air  may  be  given  more  freely, 
and  from  then  onwards  the  plants  must  be  given 


SIMPLE    HINTS. 

Quite  Cool  Treatment,  at  any  rate,  until  the 
fruits  are  formed.  After  a  week  is  over  the 
plants  will  need  no  more  shading.  Give  plenty 
of  air  when  the  weather  is  warm,  and  on  really 
hot  days  the  frame-light  might  be  removed  alto- 
j  gether.  Take  great  care  that  the  soil  in  which 
they  are  growing  is  not  allowed  to  get  dry. 
Before  long  a  bunch  of  flowers  will  appear  on 
the  main  stem,  and  if  all  goes  well  several  of 
I  them  will  set  and  the  embryo  fruits  will  be 
formed.  In  order  to  make  sure  of  having  a  crop 
of  fruit,  it  is  advisable  to  fertilise  the  flowers  by 
artificial  means,  for  sometimes  they  fail  to  set 
freely,  especially  in  dull  weather.  This  may  be 
effdcted  as  follows  :  Holding  the  bunch  of  flowers 
with  the  left  hand,  place  the  nail  of  the  thumb 
immediately  underneath  the  flower,  and,  holding 
a  penknife  in  the  right  hand,  with  the  point  of 
the  blade  scratch  the  flower  so  as  to  make  the 
pollen  fall  upon  the  thumb-nail  ;  then  gently 
press  the  end  of  each  flower  in  turn  into  the 
pollen  on  the  nail.  When  the  pollen  is  used  up, 
more  may  be  obtained  in  the  way  described.  If 
every  flower  is  thus  treated, 
a  good  crop  of  fruit  will  be 
assured. 

Plenty  of  Air  is  especially 
important  when  the  plants 
are  in  flower,  so  that  the 
pollen  may  be  kept  dry  and 
so  disperse  freely.  As  soon 
as  you  have  secured  four 
bunches  of  fruits  the  end  of 
the  stem  should  be  pinched 
out,  for  it  is  not  advisable 
to  attempt  to  grow  more  than 
three  or  four  bunches  of  fruit 
upon  each  plant.  By  pinch- 
ing out  the  end  of  the  shoot 
the  plant  is  made  to  con- 
centrate its  energy  upon 
fruit  production  rather  than 
growth.  Laterals  or  side- 
shoots  will  appear,  but  they 
must  be  stopped  as  soon  as 
they  have  made  a  couple  of 
leaves.  If  any  of  the  leaves 
on  the  main  stem  are  so  large 
as  to  shade  the  fruits  con- 
siderably, they  may  be  cut  in 
half ;  this  will  do  the  plants 
no  barm  and  will  give  the 
fruits  a  batter  chance  of  ripening.  As  soon  as 
a  KufBoient  number  of  fruits  are  formed. 

The  Top-dressing  previously  alluded  to  may  be 
given.  It  should  consist  of  good  soil  with 
which  some  manure  has  been  mixed.  Place  this 
in  the  pots  so  as  to  fill  them  to  within  1  inch  of 
the  rim ;  this  space  must  be  allowed  for  watering. 
One  of  the  most  important  points  in  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  Tomato  in  the  greenhouse  or  frame  is 

The  Watering.  Before  the  small  plants  are 
potted  into  the  fruiting  pots  they  should  be  well 
watered  the  day  previous  to  potting.  For  several 
days  they  will  require  no  more  water,  but  as 
they  begin  to  make  fresh  roots  into  the  new  soil 
more  water  will  be  necessary,  and  by  the  time 
the  plants  are  in  flower  and  the  fruits  are  forming 
they  will  need  a  good  deal,  while  they  may 
need  watering  every  day  during  hot  weather  when 
the  fruits  are  fast  developing.  Once  the  plants 
are  allowed  to  get  dry  it  is  more  than  likely  they 
will  be  ruined.  Owing  to  the  large  quantity  of 
water  which  they  require,  it  will  be  seen  how 
essential  it  is  that  the  drainage  be  good  in  the 
first  place.     When  all  the  fruits  are  formed  and 


have  begun  to  develop,  they  may  be  made  to 
develop  more  quickly  by  closing  the  greenhouse 
or  frame  between  three  and  four  o'clock  on 
sunny  afternoons  and  an  hour  or  two  earlier  on 
dull  days,  syringing  the  surroundings,  but  not  the 
actual  plants,  at  the  same  time.  When,  however, 
fruits  show  signs  of  colouring,  the  syringing 
must  be  discontinued,  and  more  air  must  again 
be  given ;  otherwise  the  fruits  may  crack.  If  the 
above  details  are  carefully  attended  to,  an  excel- 
lent crop  of  Tomatoes  may  be  grown  either  in  a 
greenhouse  or  in  an  unheated  garden  frame. 

The  Flowers  that  Come  and  Oo. — The  most 
beautiful  gardens  are  those  which  have  a  con- 
tinual succession  of  flowers  which  burst  into 
beauty,  last  their  allotted  time,  and  then  disappear 
without  producing  weariness.  Fseonies  are 
magnificent,  and  last  just  long  enough.  The 
old  White  Lily  (candidum)  comes  and  goes  in  the 
same  manner.  Carnations,  Pinks,  Pyrethrums, 
Delphiniums,  Double  White  Rockets,  and 
Poppies,  how  beautiful  they  are  for  a  time  till 
the  petals  fall  and  the  seed-pods  are  visible, 
and  then  they  disappear  !  Within  a  few  feet  of 
my  window  there  is  a  long  shady  border  on  the 
north  side  of  a  row  of  pyramid  Pears,  and  in  this 
border  there  are  several  thousands  of  the  Bunch 
Primroses  flowering  in  many  tints  of  white  and 
yellow,  reminding  one  of  the  masses  of  various 
kinds  of  flowers  to  be  found  in  the  woods.  I  like 
to  see  things  in  good-sized  patches,  not  formally 
planted  in  lines  or  geometrical  figures,  but  full 
enough  to  cover  all  the  bare  earth. — H. 

Pruning  Clematises  — All  weakly  plants  should 
be  cut  down  to  within  a  few  inches  of  the  base. 
This  is  especially  advantageous  to  the  Jackmani 
section,  which  flowers  on  wood  of  the  current 
year.  Let  them  work  up  from  the  bottom, 
gathering  strength  as  they  grow,  and  the  flowers 
will  be  larger  and  more  numerous.  With  the 
other  sections,  which  flower  on  wood  of  the  pre- 
vious year,  or  at  least  whose  flowering  shoots 
spring  from  buds  made  and  ripened  last  season,  the 
cutting  back  in  their  case  will  be  for  the  purpose 
of  giving  vigour  to  them.  If  C.  montana  were 
pruned  now  all  the  flowers  would  be  cut  away  ; 
the  lime  to  prune  this  Clematis  is  immediately 
after  the  flowers  fade.  Clematis  Flammula  flowers 
in  the  autumn,  and  any  pruning  required  is 
usually  done  in  early  spring,  and  plenty  of  strong 
growths  are  left  to  train  in  and  fill  up  wherever 
there  is  space. 

Hardening  Ojff. — This  term  is  applied  to  the 
removal  of  tender  plants  from  a  warm  house  to  a 
cool  one  or  to  a  frame  before  planting  outside, 
and  it  is  most  important.  Any  plant  taken  from 
the  greenhouse  direct  to  the  garden  and  planted 
will  probably  sufiTer,  and  will  take  some  time  to 
recover,  but  if  hardened  by  gradual  exposure  the 
plant  will  become  acclimatised  and  su£fer  no 
injury.— H. 


THE    BEGINNEK'S    FRUIT    GARDEN. 

The  Pear. — The  Pear  will  live  many  years  and 
bear  good  fruit  under  favourable  conditions ;  it 
will  also,  when  grafted  on  the  Quince,  begin 
bearing  early.  The  Quince  loves  moisture,  and  if 
it  is  to  thrive  and  give  proper  support  to  any 
tree  grafted  upon  it,  there  must  be  moisture  in 
the  soil.  This  moisture  can  be  supplied  in  the 
shape  of  a  rich  top-dressing  that  will  hold  it  and 
give  it  off  as  required.  There  are  some  Pears 
that  do  not  thrive  on  the  Qaince  stock.  Marie 
Louise  is  one  of  these.  It  will  be  understood, 
therefore,  that  Pears  on  the  Qaince  and  Apples 
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on  the  Paradise  must  be  nouriehed  with  rich  top- 
dressings.  The  value  of  the  Quince  stock  is  in 
the  early-bearing  habit  it  imparts  to  trees  worked 
upon  It.  A  wall  planted  with  Cordon  trees  on 
the  Quince,  trained  obliquely,  and  well  nourished, 
ought  to  be  covered  and  be  in  full  bearing 
before  trees  on  the  Pear  stock  have  begun  to 
fruit  well.  Cordons  may  be  trained  in  the  same 
way  on  a  wire  fence  6  feet  high.  We  have  seen 
them  do  well  trained  vertically,  and  bear  very 
freely.  The  Pear  stock  is  a  good  one  when  we 
want  a  big  tree  in  seven  or  eight  years  or  longer, 
but  for  prompt  efifeot  use  the  Quince,  and  give  it 
all  the  nourishment  it  needs. 

Pears  as  Pyramids  and  Bushes. — This  is  an 
excellent  way  of  growing  Pears  on  the  Quince,  or 
on  good  land,  if  one  can  wait,  on  the  Pear 
stock.  The  Pear  as  an  open  pyramid,  not  too 
hard  pruned,  makes  a  very  handsome  tree,  and 
bears  abundantly  in  good  seasons.  On  the  Pear 
stock  the  trees  should,  looking  to  the  future,  be 
10  or  12  feet  apart,  with  low  crops  between  for 
a  few  years.  If  on  the  Quince,  the  trees  may 
be  9  feet  apart,  and  there  should  be  no  digging 
over  the  roots.  The  trees  must  have  nourish- 
ment on  the  surface. 

Pears  as  Standards. — Some  Pears  will  grow 
into  very  large  trees,  such  as  the  Hazel  or  Hessle, 
Old  Early  Lammas,  Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey,  Jar- 
gonelle, Marie  Louise  d'Uccle,  Fertility,  Souvenir 
du  Congr^s,  Williams'  Bon  Chretien,  Conference, 
Pitmaston  Duchess,  Fondante  d'Automne,  and 
Doyenn^  du  Cornice  (one  of  the  best  Pears  grown). 
It  is  best  to  allow  each  tree  to  have  20  feet  space, 
with  for  the  first  ten  or  fifteen  years,  other  crops 
between.  Unless  the  land  is  very  poor,  plant 
without  manure  and  feed  on  the  surface  with 
rich  mulchings.  In  pruning  pyramid  and  bush 
trees,  the  first  consideration  should  be  given  to 
the  formation  of  the  trees,  and  the  second  to 
thinning  the  young  wood  in  summer  so  that  every 
bud  might  have  its  proper  share  of  sun.  The 
bush  trees  only  require  thinning,  but  this  thin- 
ning should  be  done  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
secure  a  well-balanced,  ornamental  tree.  A 
badly  shaped  tree  may  bear  good  fruits,  but  it 
will  also  compare  unfavourably  with  the  tree 
which  has  proper  training  in  its  youth. 

The  Plum. — The  Plum  is  more  accommodating 
in  the  matter  of  soil  than  most  fruits.  It  grows 
and  fruits  best  on  a  limestone  base,  provided 
there  is  a  good  layer  of  soil  above  it ;  but  lime 
must  be  present  in  the  soil,  and  if  not  naturally, 
then  it  must  be  added.  The  best  course  is  to 
mix  a  bushel  or  two  of  old  plaster  or  mortar  in 
the  border  just  previous  to  planting.  The  Plum 
is  not  so  long-lived  aa  the  Pear  or  Apple,  but 
it  comes  more  quickly  into  bearing.  The  tree 
must  be  cut  back  after  planting,  but  the 
knife  afterwards  should  be  used  only  for  the 
formation  of  the  tree  and  for  thinning  crowded 
branches.  As  much  as  possible  of  this  work 
should  be  done  in  summer.  Standards  or  half- 
standards  are  most  suitable  for  the  orchard  or 
wherever  a  plantation  of  Plums  can  be  planted. 
If  a  small  orchard  is  to  be  planted,  plant  from 
15  feet  to  18  feet  apart.  When  Plums  are  grown 
on  walls,  they  will  grow  in  any  aspect.  The 
luscious  Coe's  Golden  Drop  should,  if  possible, 
have  a  good  aspect  to  ripen  and  flavour  the 
fruits.  The  Green  Gage  does  not  as  a  rule  do 
so  well,  especially  in  the  matter  of  flavour, 
on  a  bad  aspect,  though  we  have  had  it  good 
on  east  and  west  walls.  The  old  Green  Gage  is 
rather  peculiar  in  its  wants  as  regards  soil.  In 
some  districts  it  bears  freely  in  any  form,  in 
others  failure  after  failure  occurs.  When  this 
happens,  give  a  good  dressing  of  old  plaster  or 
mortar  to  the  soil.  The  bush  or  pyramid  is  a 
good  deal  planted,  and  if  the  trees  do  not  begin 
bearing  in  three  years,  lift  and  replant,  spread- 
ing the  roots  out  near  the  surface.  The  pruning, 
which  should  mainly  consist  of  thinning  and 
slightly  shortening  the  young  wood,  may  all  be 


done  in  summer.  The  pruning  of  the  Plum 
should  be  on  the  same  lines  aa  that  of  the 
Apricot,  which  means  that  the  young  wood  of  trees 
on  a  wall  should  be  shortened  back  to  four  leaves 
early  in  July,  always  excepting  any  shoot  which 
can  be  reserved  for  laying  in  to  fill  between 
the  larger  branches.  When  the  leaves  fall, 
look  over  the  trees  again  to  remove  dead 
wood,  if  any,  and  shorten  spurs,  so  as  to  keep 
the  trees  under  the  warm  influence  of  the 
walls.  Good  sorts  are :  Belgian  Purple,  Eirly 
Prolific,  Transparent  Gage,  Golden  Gage, 
The  Czar,  Monarch,  Victoria,  Coe's  Golden 
Drop,  Jeffaraons',  Pond's  Seedling,  Kirke's,  and 
Dj,msons. 


room  in  which  to  develop  properly.  It  is  easy, 
if  one  knows  them,  to  keep  in  mind  the 
approximate  size  of  the  plants  one  is  thinning, 
or  if  one  does  not  know  them  it  is  an  easy  matter 
to  find  a  description  in  the  catalogue.  It  is  only 
by  thinning  the  seedlings  in  an  intelligent 
manner,  according  to  the  space  each  full-grown 
plant  should  occupy,  that  annuals  can  be  had  at 
their  best. 
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Wireworms. — These  pests,  which  may  easily  be 
recognised  from  their  bright  yellow  colour  and 
tough,  wire-like  covering,  soon  play  sad  havoc 
with  plants  if  they  are  not  destroyed.  They  are 
eepeeiallj'  fond  of  Carnations,  and  one  often  hears 
of  the  destruction  they  cause  in  a  bed  of  these 
planta  within  a  very  short  time.  They  are  especi- 
ally prevalent  in  gardens  where  the  soil  has  been 
undisturbed  for  some  time  ;  indeed,  one  of  the  best 
methods  of  getting  rid  of  them  ia  to  stir  the  soil 
frequently.  Many  may  be  caught  in  this  way. 
When,  however,  the  border  ia  planted  one  can- 
not stir  the  soil  so  effectually.  When  a  Carnation 
shows  signs  of  withering  it  should  be  immediately 
taken  up,  and  if  wireworms  are  in  the  soil  most 
probably  one  will  be  found  in  the  extreme  base  of 
the  stem.  Sometimes  they  may  be  found  some 
distance  up  the  stem,  eating  out  the  heart  of  the 
plant  aa  they  go  upwards.  Perhaps  the  beat 
means  of  trapping  them  is  to  insert  cut  Potatoes 
and  Carrots  about  2  inches  below  the  surface, 
having  a  piece  of  stick  attached  to  each  one  so 
that  it  may  be  examined  daily.  Numbers  may 
be  caught  in  this  way.  When  the  baits  are 
examined  the  wireworms  will  be  found  half 
buried  in  them  busily  feeding.  Applications  of 
soot  and  lime  tend  to  keep  them  away. 

Globe  Flmoers  {Trollius). — Some  years  ago  a 
group  of  these  was  planted  in  a  wet  and  weedy 
place  where  Docks  and  coarse  Grasses  had  had 
all  their  own  way,  and  ever  since  that  little  spot 
has  been  a  delightful  feature  each  spring.  The 
Globe  Flowers  have  held  their  own  and  increased 
in  strength  from  year  to  year,  clearly  indicating 
that  with  suitable  soil  all  other  details  of  culti- 
vation are  needless  so  far  as  they  are  concerned. 
Some  of  the  prettiest  floral  effects  in  gardens  are 
chance  results,  and  so  with  these  Globe  Flowers  ; 
anywhere  else  but  where  they  are  they  would 
not  look  half  so  pretty.  Among  the  flowers 
which  love  the  water-side  this  is  one  of  the 
earliest,  flowering  with  the  King  Cups  of  the  wet 
meadows,  equalling  them  in  richness  of  colour, 
but  much  more  effective,  being  taller  and  the 
flowers  much  larger.  Anyone  that  has  a  wet 
spot  about  the  garden  should  try  a  group  of 
Globe  Flowers,  Here,  again,  are  many  names, 
but  few  varieties,  Trollius  europseus,  T,  asiaticus, 
and  T,  giganteus  will  be  found  some  of  the 
finest,  brightest,  and  best  of  the  family. 

Thinning  Seedlings  ia  now  an  important  work 
that  should  not  be  neglected.  The  annuals  that 
were  sown  late  in  March  or  early  in  April  are 
now  growing  quickly,  and  must  be  thinned  out 
freely  where  they  are  thick.  The  work  of 
thinning  should  not  be  completed  at  One  time, 
but  on  two  or  three  occasions.  Due  regard  must 
be  had  to  the  character  of  the  plants  that  the 
seedlings  will  produce  in  due  course,  and  the 
thinning  must  be  regulated  accordingly.  Such 
as  Virginian  Stock,  Linum,  and  Candytuft  may 
be  left  more  thickly  than,  for  instance.  Marigolds, 
annual  Chrysanthemums,  Livatera,  and  other 
strong-growing  plants.  The  height  and  size  of 
the  fully -grown  plant  should  be  borne  in  mind 
when  thinning,  and  the  work  so  carried  out  that 
I  after  the  final  thinning  each  plant  has  sufficient 
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E  invite  our  readers  to  send 
us  anything  of  special  beauty 
and  interest  for  our  table, 
as  by  this  means  many  rare 
and  interesting  plants  become 
more  widely  known.  We 
hope,  too,  that  a  short  cultural  note  will 
accompany  the  flower,  so  as  to  make  a  notice 
of  it  more  instructive  to  those  who  may  wish 
to  grow  it.  We  welcome  anything  from  the 
garden,  whether  fruit,  tree,  shrub,  Orchid,  or 
hardy  flower,  and  they  should  be  addressed 
to  The  Editor,  20,  Tavistock  Street,  Covent 
Garden,  W.C. 


Double  Pkimroses. 
From  TuUykenny,  County  Tyrone,  Miss  Mont- 
gomery sends  a  beautiful  lot  of  double  Primroses, 
among  them  being  the  fine  double  velvety 
crimson  Pompadour.  This  is  a  charming  flower, 
and  is  not  at  all  common  in  gardens.  Another 
pretty  flower  ia  the  semi-double  Goldilocks. 
Cloth  of  Gold  is  pale  primrose  coloured.  Double 
Lilac  is  a  name  that  correctly  describes  the  colour 
of  this  variety,  and  Double  White  is  a  term 
which  also  correctly  describes  the  variety  to 
which  it  refers.  French  Grey  is  a  very  pretty 
form.  Miss  Montgomery  also  aends  flowers  of 
the  single  blue  Hose-in-Hose,  and  Miss  Massey 
Polanthuaes,  all  really  good  forms  of  this  valuable 
garden  flower. 

Pansies  and  Violas  from  Rothesay,  N.B. 
As  is  well  known,  the  firm  of  Mesara.  Dobbie 
and  Co.  have  made  these  beautiful  flowera 
a  apeciality  for  many  years.  Some  of  the 
finest  varieties  now  in  cultivation  owe  their 
origin  to  the  firm's  persistent  endeavours  in 
the  way  of  improvement.  Another  beautiful 
gathering  of  these  flowers  was  recently  received, 
and  a  few  notes  on  some  of  the  more  striking 
varieties  may  prove  of  practical  interest. 
Beginning  with  the  fancy  Panaies,  Madge  Mont- 
gomery is  a  new  variety  raised  by  the  firm  and 
put  into  commerce  this  year.  The  flower  has 
claret  blotches,  with  creamy  white  edges,  top 
petals  claret,  with  slight  cream  edging,  splendid 
under  petal,  a  flower  of  fine  substance.  Of 
last  year's  varieties  well  worthy  of  mention  are  : 
King  Edward,  blotches  deep  maroon,  with  edging 
of  mulberry  and  belting  of  yellow,  top  petals 
white,  with  heavy  belting  of  purple  maroon ; 
Jessie  L.  Arbackle,  large  perfect  blue  blutchea, 
with  white  margins,  top  petals  purple  and  white, 
a  large  constant  flower  ;  James  Johnston,  bluish 
black  blotches,  belted  with  straw,  upper  petals 
white,  with  pale  purple  and  white  edging. 
Among  older  varieties  very  good  were  John  Picken, 
large  smooth  blotobes,  edged  with  bronzy  yellow 
and  pink,  upper  petals  bronze  and  pink  ;  Duke 
of  Argyll,  large  dark  blotches,  edged  lemon 
yellow  and  rose,  upper  petals  dark  purple, 
suffused  rose ;  Coronation,  large  dense  plum 
blotches,  edged  creamy  white,  upper  petals 
cream,  heavily  edged  with  violet.  In  the  Viola 
way,  some  striking  flowers  sent  out  this  year 
were  noted  in  Mrs.  J.  H.  Rowland,  a  quite 
distinct  shade  of  rose  colour,  flowers  of  splendid 
form,  by  far  the  beat  of  ita  class ;  Annie  P. 
Findlay,   large  rosy    purple,   somewhat    darker 

round  the  eye,  top  petals  a  shade  lighter  than 
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the  lower  ones,  a  fine  acquiBition  ;  Kate  Houston, 
white  ground,  colour  heavily  belted  with  rosy 
mauve,  the  markings  on  all  the  petals  being 
similar,  a  rayed  flower  of  great  merit ;  Kate 
Cochrane,  lower  petals  crimson  purple,  with  a 
trace  of  lavender,  upper  petals  pale  lavender, 
with  fine  eye,  a  flower  of  splendid  form.  ^  Ut 
the  1905  varieties  may  well  be  mentioned  Effie, 
pure  white,  belted  with  violet  and  purple, 
upper  petals  rosy  purple,  a  great  improvement 
on  Butterfly ;  Crieffie  Smith,  dense  glossy 
blue,  black  under  petals,  shading  off  to 
lavender  at  the  edges,  upper  petals  lavender, 
distinct  eye  and  white  brows.  One  of  the  finest 
striped  varieties  is  John  Cunningham,  soft  rose 
ground,  striped  with  purple  and  maroon,  upper 
petals  a  shade  lighter  than  lower  ones,  fine  form 
and  substance  ;  Lady  Grant,  large  white  centre, 
slightly  rayed,  and  edged  bluish  purple  ;  Lizzie 
Storer,  glossy  black  under  petals,  each  tipped 
with  lavender,  upper  petals  clear  lavender,  a 
large  and  improved  Mrs.  T.  W.  R.  Johnstone. 
Among  the  older  varieties  very  striking  were 
General  Baden-Powell,  large  orange,  raylessbelt ; 
and  Duchess  of  Argyll,  large  white  centre,  with 
deep  glossy  purple  edge. 


PoLyANTHUSES   AND   PbIMEOSBS. 

From  Bronwylfa,  St.  Asaph,  Mr.  Watts  sends 
a  charming  collection  of  Polyanthuses  and  Prim- 
roses. The  flowers  are  large,  the  petals  broad 
and  rounded,  and  the  colours  are  unusually  rich 
and  varied.  The  Polyanthus  flowers  are  pro- 
duced on  long  stiff  stalks,  and  are  most  us^l 
in  the  border  at  this  season  of  the  year.  We 
will  not  attempt  to  describe  the  colours,  for  the 
tints  are  so  rich  and  varied  as  to  render 
description  almost  impossible. 

Perry's  Phlox. 
From  the  Hardy  Plant  Farm,  Winchmore 
Hill,  Mr.  Amos  Perry  sends  some  flowers  of  his 
beautiful  Phlox,  called  Phlox  Laphami,  Perry's 
variety.  It  is  wonderfully  free  flowering,  and 
the  flowers,  which  are  of  good  size,  are  a  pretty 
pale  lilac-blue  in  colour.  This  is  a  plant  for 
every  garden,  for  it  is  in  flower  the  whole 
summer.  Mr.  Perry  also  sends  Phlox  pilosa  with 
bright  rose-coloured  flowers,  very  bright,  and 
welcome  at  this  time  of  the  year.  Tulip  Lord 
Beaconsfield  is  a  rich  rose-coloured  double  variety. 
Mr  Perry  sends  a  bunch  of  these,  and  we  can 
well  imagine  what  a  grand  show  they  make  in 
the  border.  The  striking  Kuphorbia  Wulfeni 
was  also  received  from  Mr.  Perry. 


year.  It  makes  a  free  growth,  and  the  stems  of 
the  current  year  should  be  shortened  back  about 
half  their  length  when  ripe  in  the  autumn. 

Ribea  lacustris.—A  fine  shrub  for  overhanging 
large  boulders  in  the  rockery,  old  tree  stumps,  &c.  ; 
it  has  long,  drooping  branches,  which  are  thickly 
clothed  with  greenish  yellow  and  red  flowers. 
This  shrub  requires  little  pruning,  and  to  be 
seen  at  its  best  should  be  allowed  to  grow  as 
freely  as  possible.  mu-      ■ 

Pyrus  florihunda  atrosanquinea. — This  is  a 
very  beautiful,  richly-coloured  form  of  the  well- 
known  P.  floribunda  and  should  be  included  in 
every  garden.  The  best  results  are  obtained 
when  it  is  planted  on  grass  or  given  a  prominent 
position  in  the  shrubbery  where  the  pendulous 
branches  have  ample  room  to  develop. 

Flowbks  Out-gf-doobs  in  South  Devon. 
Mr.  Fitzherbert  sends  from  Kingswear,  South 
Devon,  a  flowering  shoot  of  Sutherlandia 
frutescens  with  deeply  cut  grey  leaves  and 
handsome  pea-shaped  scarlet  flowers  ;  Buddleia 
Colvillei  with  pretty  rose  -  coloured  flowers, 
having  a  white  throat ;  and  Myositidium  nobile 
(Antarctic  Forget-me-not),  a  strong  -  growing 
plant,  native  of  the  Chatham  Islands  in  the 
Pacific,  with  heads  of  numerous  flowers,  which 
are  violet  blue  when  first  opening,  and  afterwards 
become  tinged  with  red. 
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Thb  Modbning  Iris  (Ibis  susiana). 
We  were  very  glad  to  receive  flowers  of  the  fas- 
cinating Iris  susiana  from  Mr.  F.  C.  Puddle,  The 
Gardens,  Scampston  Hall,  Rillington,  York.  This 
is  one  of  the  best  known  of  the  Cushion  Irises,  and 
will  succeed  out  of  doors  on  a  dry  sunny  border. 
Our  correspondent  writes:  "A  few  flowers  of 
Iris  susiana  from  plants  in  a  cold  frame.  The 
plants  from  which  these  were  cut  have  been  cul- 
tivated in  these  gardens  for  the  past  eight  years, 
and  are  now  flowering  better  than  ever.  We 
have  had  much  finer  flowers  than  those  sent,  but 
unfortunately  they  are  over." 


Flowebino  Shbubs  from  the  Aldbnham 

Gardens. 
Mr.    Beckett  sends  from   Aldenham  Gardens 
specimens  of  the  following  with  notes: 

Xanthorrhiza  apiifoUa.—A  pleasing  shrub  for 
a  damp,  shady  place,  and  the  small,  brownish 
purple  flowers  are  rendered  conspicuous  by  the 
freedom  with  which  they  are  produced.  These 
appear  just  as  the  foliage,  which  is  very  orna- 
mental throughout  the  summer,  begins  to  expand. 
A  small  bed  gives  an  excellent  effect  under  the 
shade  of  larger  trees.  ,    u    i,    ,.     t 

Lonicera,  Blanc  VirqinaU  is  one  of  the  best  ol 
the  shrubby  Honeysuckles,  the  flowers  being 
pure  white,  and  though  not  fully  out  you  will 
see  they  are  produced  with  great  freedom.  [A. 
beautiful  Honeysuckle. — Kd  ]  . 

Cydonia  japonica  {Japanese  Quince)  simca.— 
This  appears  to  be  little  known  yet  it  is  unques- 
tionably the  best  of  the  family.  When  grown  as 
a  shrub  the  flowers  are  produced  quite  as  freely 
as  on  the  typical  form,  and  are  a  striking,  rich 
crimson  colour,  and  semi-double.  [An  intensely 
rich  colour. — Ed] 

Cydonia  japonica,  Mallardn  is  very  distinct, 

having  large,  creamy  white  flowers  in  abundance. 

Bibes    aureum.— This     is     one    of     the    most 

desirable  of  flowering  Currants  ;  but  to  induce  it 

to  flower  freely  pruning  must  be    done    every 


Lathb^a  clakdkstina. 
Mrs.  Moore  sends  from  the  Botanic  Garden, 
Glasnevin,  Dublin,  flowers  of  this  interesting 
Lathrcea,  with  the  following  note  :  "  I  send  you 
some  flowers  of  this  Toothwort,  which  has  been 
in  flower  here  for  some  weeks.  Mr.  Irwin  Lynch 
of  Cambridge  presented  a  plant  to  Glasnevin 
four  years  ago.  It  was  planted  by  the  roots  of  a 
Willow  near  an  old  mill  -  race,  but  did  not 
flower  until  this  year.  Its  bright  violet  flowers, 
2  inches  long,  with  dark  purple  lower  lip,  are 
borne  on  stems  nearly  buried  in  the  earth,  densely 
crowded,  4  inches  high,  growing  in  a  thick  mass. 
The  plant  has  now  spread  over  three-quarters  of  a 
yard  of  ground.  This  plant  is  probably  fertilised 
by  the  common  blow-fly,  for  which  it  seems  to 
possess  attractions,  as  large  numbers  frequent  it, 
and  I  have  not  noticed  any  of  the  common  or 
hive-bees  about  it,  although  there  are  numbers 
visiting  adjoining  plants.  L.  olandestina  is  of 
rather  restricted  range  ;  it  is  common  in  the 
West  and  South  of  France,  and  is  also  found  in 
Spain,  Belgium,  and  Italy.  In  The  Garden, 
April,  1869,  page  316,  it  is  stated  that  in  the 
grounds  of  the  Lord  de  Saumarez,  Bury  St. 
Edmunds,  there  is  a  plant  of  L.  olandestina 
established  on  the  roots  of  a  deciduous  Cypress. 
In  Europe  its  favourite  hosts  are  the  Willow  and 
Poplar." 


FLOWER    GARDEN. 

SUMMER  BEDDING.— Now  and  for  a 
month  onwards  bedding  out  will  be  the 
chief  work.  The  days  are  long,  with, 
1  perhaps,  plenty  of  sunshine,  but  the 
'  nights  are  often  very  treacherous,  with 
possible  frost,  and  the  exercise  of  a 
little  patience  may  save  many  a  valuable  lot  of 
tender  plants  from  being  injured  beyond  recovery. 
In  the  southern  counties  bedding  may  be  com- 
menced earlier  with  safety,  but  locality  must  be 
taken  into  consideration.  Sharp  frosts  are 
sometimes  experienced  here  about  May  20 ; 
consequently  before  that  date  we  only  bed  out 
such  plants  as  will  stand  a  few  degrees  of  frost 
without  injury.  ,     „     ,     .      j 

It  is  of  great  importance  gradually  to  harden 
the  plants  for  the  change  by  free  exposure  at 
every  favourable  opportunity,  taking  the  lights  off 
the  frames  in  the  daytime,  and  leaving  air  on  at 
night. 

As  the  flower-beds  are  cleared  of  their  spring 
flowers  they  should  be  liberally  manured  and 
deeply  dug.  This  important  item  is  frequently 
neglected,  though  to  do  so  is  a  great  mistake. 

Violas  are  used  largely  for  bedding  purposes 
now,  and  to  have  them  in  perfection  during  the 
hot  weather  is  absolutely  impossible  unless  the 
beds  are  well  manured  and  deeply  dug,  so  that 
their  roots  can  penetrate  sufficiently  to  enable 
the  plants  to  withstand  the  heat.  Choose  young 
plants  of  these,  as  they  are  more  reliable  than  old 
ones  and  flower  in  greater  profusion  during  the 
summer.  . 

Begin  bedding  with  Antirrhinums,  Calceolarias, 
Dianthus,  Stocks,  Phlox  Drummondi,  Verbenas, 
and  all  the  hardiest  things  first.  Follow  on  with 
subjects  which  are  rather  more  delicate.  Petunias, 
Heliotropes,  Asters,  Zinnias,  &o.,  until  most  are 
planted,  reserving  the  tendereat.  Dahlias  for 
instance.  Begonias,  and  sub-tropical  plants  such 
as  Ricinus,  Solanum,  Wigandias,  and  carpet- 
bedding  plants.  Alternantheras  and  Coleus  had 
better  be  kept  where  they  can  be  protected  tiU 
the  first  or  second  week  in  June. 

Stocks  are  valuable  bedding  plants,  and  are 
prized  for  their  delightful  perfume,  but  although 
they  come  fairly  true  to  colour,  there  is  always 
a  small  percentage  of  single  flowers.  Allowance 
should  be  made  for  these  by  planting  them  rather 
thickly.  The  plants  with  single  flowers  may  be 
removed  directly  they  can  be  detected,  so  that 
the  remaining  plants  will  fill  up  the  spaces. 

G.  D.  Davison. 
Westwick  Gardens,  Nonoich. 


Sutherlandia  ebutbscens. 
From  the  Royal  Nurseries,  New  North  Road, 
Exeter,  Messrs.  Robert  Veitch  and  Son  send 
flowering  shoots  of  Sutherlandia  frutescens  with 
the  following  note  :  "  We  are  sending  you  by  to- 
day's post  flowers  of  Sutherlandia  frutescens, 
which  does  well  outside  in  several  places  in 
Cornwall.  Mr.  Fitzherbert  also  speaks  of  it  as 
doing  well  in  the  West." 


FRUIT    GARDEN. 
The  Codlin  Moth.— Where  this  insect  pest  is 
prevalent,  means  should  be  taken  to  destroy  it  at 
this  season,  the  best  time  for  applying  an  insecti- 
cide being  immediately  after  the    petals    have 
fallen  and  the  fruits  are  set.     Paris  green,  distri- 
buted by  means  of  a  sprayer  in  the  proportion  of 
2oz.   to  twenty  gallons  of  water,  makes  a  good 
dressing.     As  this  is  a  very  poisonous  substance, 
great  care  is  necessary  in  its  use.     As  the  Paris 
green  powder  does  not  dissolve  in  water,  but  is 
merely  held  in  suspension,  it  is  necessary  to  keep 
it  frequently  stirred.     The  codlin  moth  is,  per- 
haps, the  most  common— or,  at  least,  the  most 
familiar— peat  that  is  known  to  infest  the  Apple 
crop,  its  presence  in    an   orchard  being  easily 
detected  by  the   quantities  of   half-grown  fruit 
which  are  found  lying  beneath  the  trees.     From 
the  eggs,  which  are  deposited  by  the  female  nioth 
in  the  calyx  of  the  flower,  grubs  develop,  which 
eventually  eat  their  way  into  the  core  of  the 
fruit.      These  grubs  are  generally   found  to  be 
fully  developed  when  the   fruits  drop,  so   that 
gathering  and  destroying  all  the  Apples  that  fall 
prematurely  from  the  trees  are  necessary,  for  if 
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left  on  the  ground  the  grub  soon  finds  its  way 
baok  to  the  tree  to  spin  its  cocoon  and  hibernate 
in  some  crevice  of  the  trunk  or  branches  till  the 
succeeding  spring.  When  the  advantages  of 
spraying  are  more  fully  realised  and  the  winter 
washing  with  caustic  soda  solution  becomes  a 
universal  practice,  the  resulting  clean  and  healthy 
branches  of  fruit  trees  will  not  present  such  a 
happy  hunting-ground  for  the  various  insect 
peats  as  they  do  when  covered  with  moss  and 
lichen.  The  fact  that  the  systematic  spraying  of 
fruit  trees  by  most  leading  cultivators,  especially 
those  who  grow  exclusively  for  market,  has  been 
adopted  shows  that  the  practice  may  be  looked 
upon  as  one  of  dire  necessity.  If  any  of  the  trees 
are  affected  with 

American  Blight,  the  patches  should  be 
dabbed  over  with  a  stiff  brush  dipped  in  petro- 
leum or  methylated  spirits,  repeating  the  opera- 
tion at  interviils  during  the  season. 

GoosEBERMBS  On  Suitable  soil  are  generally 
exempt  from  any  form  of  disease,  but  they  are 
particularly  liable  afr  this  season  of  the  year  to 
attacks  from  various  sorts  of  caterpillars,  which 
denude  them  of  their  foliage  and  render  the  fruit 
useless ;  the  Gooseberry  caterpillar,  and  the 
larvsQ  of  the  Gooseberry  and  Currant  saw-fly, 
being  the  worst.  Their  mode  of  operation, 
their  appearance,  and  time  of  attack  are 
wholly  different,  but  the  results  to  the  bushes 
are  pretty  much  the  same,  and,  if  not  checked 
they  soon  present  a  miserable  appearance, 
the  leaves  being  riddled  with  holes  in  all 
directions.  The  most  effectual  remedy  is  to 
destroy  them  in  the  pupa  state  while  in  the  soil 
underneath  the  bushes,  by  removing  the  surface 
soil  to  a  depth  of  3  inches  and  burning  it, 
replacing  it  with  fresh  soil  and  a  good  dressing 
of  soot  and  lime.  With  plantations  of  small 
dimensions  the  most  effectual  remedy  at  this 
season  is  hand  picking.  Where  large  breadths  are 
affected,  dust  the  leaves  when  they  are  moist 
with  Hellebore  or  Tobacco  powder,  soot,  lime,  or 
other  noxious  applications  that  will  make  the 
bushes  distasteful  to  the  moths.  After  applying 
any  of  the  above  remedies,  especially  the  Helle- 
bore, great  care  should  be  taken  not  to  use  any 
of  the  green  fruit  for  tarts  or  for  bottling  until 
they  have  been  thoroughly  cleansed  by  rain. 

Raspberbies. — Suckers  are  now  making  their 
appearance  through  the  ground,  and  six  or  eight 
of  the  most  promising  of  those  in  the  best 
position  for  furnishing  next  season's  canes  should 
be  selected  and  all  others  pulled  out,  suppressing 
rigorously  all  those  that  show  themselves  later. 
To  increase  the  plantation,  young  stools  may  be 
procured  by  leaving  small  groups  of  two  or 
three  suckers  together,  preferably  at  some  little 
distance  from  the  old  stools. 

Thomas  B.  Wilson. 

Glamis  Castle  Gardens,  Olamis,  N.B. 


KITCHEN  GAKDEN. 
Thinning  Seedlings. — The  thinning  of  the  main 
root  crops — Onions,  Carrots,  Parsnips,  &o. — 
should  be  taken  in  hand  before  any  of  the  tops 
become  so  thick  as  to  suffer.  Generally  speaking, 
in  gardens  a  certain  number  of  large  Onions  are 
grown  for  special  purposes,  and  the  rest  as  an 
ordinary  crop  for  general  use.  More  often  than 
not  these  large  bulbs  receive  special  treatment  in 
the  way  of  sowing,  and  are  planted  out  at  suit- 
able distances  to  allow  of  proper  development. 
If  large  Onions  are  desired  from  the  main  sowing, 
the  bulbs  must  be  thinned  to  at  least  8  inches 
apart ;  for  general  use  less  thinning  is  required. 
It  is  advisable  to  thin  lightly  at  first,  going  over 
a  second  time  if  necessary.  Silver  -  skinned 
Onions  grown  for  pickling  require  no  thinning 
at  all.  Do  not  thin  Carrots  to  the  full  distance 
in  the  first  instance ;  leave  some  that  may  be 
drawn  out  later  for  immediate  use  when  frame 
Carrots  are  becoming  exhausted.  At  the  final 
thinning  a  distance  suitable  to  the  variety  grown 
must  be  allowed ;  very  big  varieties,  such  as  Long 
Bed  Surrey,  require  10  inches.     The  thinning  of 


Parsnips  may  be  completed  in  the  first  instance  ; 
a  distance  of  from  8  inches  to  10  inches  should  be 
allowed  between  the  roots. 

Beans. — Make  another  sowing  of  Bunner 
Beans,  inserting  the  seeds  in  double  rows  6  inches 
apart  and  12  inches  in  the  row.  Beans  that  are 
coming  through  the  soil  will  require  frequent 
dustings  with  soot  and  lime  as  a  safeguard  against 
slugs.  Dast  in  the  morning  when  the  leaves 
are  wet  with  dew.  If  frost  should  threaten,  they 
will  require  a  slight  protection.  Make  succes- 
sional  sowings  of  Dsvarf  Beans  every  two  or  three 
weeks.  The  Climbing  French  Bean  should  find 
a  place  in  every  garden;  sow  as  recommended 
for  Bunner  Beans.  Sticking  as  recommended  for 
Peas  will  be  necessary  for  these  Beans^.aelecting 
tall  sticks.  A  late  sowing  of  Broad  Beans  should 
be  made  at  once.  Select  a  cool  site ;  on  light 
soils  trenches  should  be  made.  The  Broad 
Windsor  is  perhaps  the  best  variety  for  sowing 
liow. 

Packing  Vegetables.— Stout  wicker  hampers 
are  preferable  to  boxes,  as  air  can  reach  the 
contents.  Heavy  things  such  as  Potatoes, 
Turnips,  Onions,  and  Bhubarb  should  go  to  the 
bottom  ;  Bunner  Beans  and  Peas  will  also  stand 
a  fair  weight.  Separate  each  kind  of  vegetable 
by  Rhubarb  leaves.  Pack  Cucumbers  in  loose 
Spinach  ;  Asparagus  and  Dwarf  Beans  are  better 
wrapped  in  paper  and  also  packed  in  loose 
Spinach ;  Mustard  and  Cress  and  Mushrooms 
should  be  packed  in  small  boxes ;  Cabbages, 
Cauliflowers,  Lettuces,  and  herbs  tied  up  into 
bunches  should  be  kept  at  the  top  of  the  hamper, 
which  should  be  packed  firmly. 

Make  another  sowing  of  approved  varieties  of 
late  Cauliflowers,  Self-protecting  Broccoli,  and 
also  of  Broccoli  for  winter  and  spring  use  ;  also 
more  Savoys,  Cabbages,  and  Kales.  Sow  Badishes 
in  a  cool  place,  and  Mustard  and  Cress  may  be 
sown  out  of  doors  on  a  finely-prepared  piece  of 
ground.  J.  Jaqubs. 

Bryanston  Oardens,  Bland/ord,  Dorset. 
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RULES    FOR    CORRESPONDENTS. 

Questions  and  Answeps.— TAe  Editor  intends 
to  make  The  Gabdeb  help/ul  to  all  readers  who  desire 
assistajicef  no  matter  what  the  branch  of  gardening  maybe, 
and  with  that  object  will  make  a  special  feature  of  the 
"Answers  to  Correspondents"  column.  All  communica- 
tions should  be  clearly  and  concisely  written  on  one  side 
of  the  paper  only,  and  addressed  to  the  Editob  of  THE 
OABDEN,  m,  Tavistock  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C.  Letters 
on  business  should  be  sent  to  the  PUBLISHEB.  The  tuune 
and  address  of  the  sender  are  required  in  addition  to  any 
designation  he  may  dssire  to  be  used  in  the  paper.  When 
more  than  one  query  is  sent,  each  should  be  on  a  separate 
piece  of  paper. 


FLOWER  GARDEN, 

Summer  Flowers  {M.  R.  Kirkpatrich). — Such 
plants  as  Ageratum,  Alonsoa,  Celosia,  Godetia, 
Nemesia,  Petunia,  Phlox  Drummondi,  Salvia, 
Verbena,  Nicotiana,  and  Heliotrope,  all  summer- 
flowering  plants,  are  at  their  best  during  July 
and  August.  By  planting  your  flower-beds  with 
these  you  will  attain  your  first  object,  i.e.,  that 
of  having  a  blaze  of  colour  at  one  time,  but  they 
will  not  all  continue  to  make  a  good  show  until 
out  down  by  frost.  Phlox  Drummondi,  Salvia, 
Verbena,  Nicotiana,  and  Nemesia  will  continue 
to  flower  more  or  less  until  autumn,  but  the 
others,  once  they  have  passed  their  full  beauty, 
will  not  make  a  good  display.  In  order  to  have 
flowers  in  the  beds  during  September  and 
October,  you  should  take  up  such  as  Heliotrope, 
Ageratum,  and  Celosia,  and  plant  Michaelmas 
Daisies  and  early-flowering  Chrysanthemums 
which  have  been  grown  in  pots  during  the  summer 
months.  It  would  be  better  still  to  plant  these  in 
the  beds  when  the  other  plants  are  put  out ;  then. 


when  the  summer  flowers  were  over,  the 
Chrysanthemums  and  Michaelmas  Daisies  would 
continue  the  display.  Another  alternative  would 
be  to  plant  bulbs  of  Liliura  tigrinum  and  Lilium 
speciosum  in  the  beds  when  the  summer  flowers 
are  put  out ;  these  wouldjgiveyou  blooms  in  early 
autumn.  The  Viola  or  Tufted  Pansy  flowers 
practically  all  the  summer  through  and  into  the 
autumn,  and  makes  a  very  beautiful  show  for 
many  weeks.  This  would  probably  give  you 
satisfaction.  You  cannot  expect  your  beds  to  be 
a  blaze  of  colour  throughout  summer  and  autumn 
by  one  planting  only. 

Anemones  from  Seeds  [E.  A.  B.). — The  seeds 
of  some  species  vegetate  quite  early,  while  others 
remain  dormant  for  some  time.  If  you  were 
assured  of  the  quality  of  the  seeds  of  A.  fulgens 
at  sowing-time,  and  have  treated  them  in  the 
meantime  as  you  have  the  others,  there  is  no 
reason  whv  a  crop  of  seedlings  may  not  yet 
appear.  We  have  frequently  had  seeds  of  some 
tuberous  kinds  remain  a  whole  year  dormant. 
A.  coronaria  and  A.  blanda  forms  usually  flower 
well  when  about  eighteen  months  old,  but  these 
are  exceptions  in  this  very  large  genus.  No 
special  treatment  is  necessary,  a  good  way  being 
to  sow  thinly  in  drills  of  about  half-an-inch  deep, 
covering  the  seeds  with  sand,  and  finally  with  soil. 

Various  Seeds  {Hope/id).  —  Jithionema 
stylosa,  Alyssum  saxatile  var.  citrinum, 
Dianthus  glacialis,  Delphinium  var.,  ffinothera 
brachyoarpa,  and  Glaucium  flavum  tricolor  will 
generally  flower  within  the  twelve  months  if 
treated  well,  but  it  all  depends  on  the  time  of 
sowing,  and  they  will  often  take  a  year  and 
a-half  to  make  flowering  plants.  If  sown  now 
they  will  all  flower  next  year  in  early  summer, 
or  the  Dianthus  in  spring.  Astilbe  Davidii  will 
take  about  two  years,  also  Michauxia  Tchi- 
hatcheffi  and  Asphodeline  imperialis.  Bocconias 
take  longer  still,  while  Meconopsis  integrifolia 
seeds  will  often  lie  a  year  before  germinating. 
If,  however,  they  can  be  raised  by  March  of  one 
year,  they  will  generally  flower  by  the  May  of 
the  next  year.  Seedlings  should  be  potted  off 
first  out  of  the  seed-pans,  and  only  planted  out 
in  their  permanent  quarters  when  they  have 
reached  a  respectable  size.  If  not  potted  they 
ought  to  be  pricked  out  into  shallow  boxes 
instead,  and  grown  on  till  large  enough.  A 
mixture  of  loam,  leaf-soil,  and  sand  will  suit  all 
those  mentioned  except  Dianthus  glacialis,  which 
requires  very  gravelly  soil,  and  Meconopsis, 
which  requires  a  peaty  soil. 

Mauve  Garden  {E.  Newton). — The  chief  con- 
stituents of  a  garden  of  this  kind,  at  the  elevation 
proposed  (800  feet),  would  have  to  be  various  kinds 
of  Asters  or  Michaelmas  Daisies.  Many  of  these 
have  mauve  flowers,  and  would  probably  do  well  in 
the  stiff  soil.  A  selection  of  these  should  include 
A.  puniceus  var.  puloherrimus,  A.  cordifolius  in 
various  shades,  A.  acris,  A.  ericoides,  A.  Hon. 
Edith  Gibbs,  A.  l^vis  Calliope,  A.  Novi-Bslgii 
Andromeda,  D.  B.  Crane,  Edith,  Evening  Star, 
John  Henslow,  Bobert  Parker,  Starlight,  and 
superbus.  Besides  these  there  are  some  mauve- 
coloured  Chrysanthemums,  one  being  Marie  Masse ; 
also  Dihlia  Merckii,  growing  about  4  feet  high  ; 
Erigeron  speoiosus  superbus,  about  18  inches  ;  and 
Funkia  sieboldiana,  with  large  glaucous  leaves  and 
spikes  of  mauve  flowers.  Some  of  the  Phloxes  have 
flowers  of  this  shade,  one  being  Crepuecule,  while 
others  very  similar  might  be  selected  from  a  good 
nurseryman's  catalogue.  A  plant  with  rather 
more  blue,  but  suitable  for  the  front,  is  Scabiosa 
caucasica,  growing  about  18  inches  high,  with 
large  showy  flowers.  Among  the  annuals  also 
could  be  found  many  with  shades  of  colour  that 
would  mix  well  with  mauve,  one  of  the  best 
being  Cosmos  bipinnatus,  of  which  there  are  many 
varieties.  Of  white  and  pink-flowered  plants 
there  is  plenty  of  variety,  one  of  the  best  late- 
flowering  being  Chrysanthemum  uliginosum,  the 
tall-growing  one.  There  is  also  the  dwarfer  C. 
lacustre,  with  white  flowers,  while  some  of  the 
Salvias  would  come  in  useful. 
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Gentians  (Hopeful)  — These  are  very  uncertain  in 
germinating,  and  it  would  be  difficult  to  say  when  those 
mentioned  would  flower  if  sown  now.  Many  will  not 
germinate  under  a  year,  bat  if  they  come  up  thia  summer 
it  would  be  quite  two  years  or  more  before  they  flowered. 
A  rich  vegetable  soil  with  plenty  of  moisture  suits  most  of 
the  Gentians,  which  require  to  be  sown  as  soon  as  the  seeds 
are  ripe. 

Weeds  in  Lawn  (Lancaster). —We  fear  you  can  do  but 
little  at  thia  time  of  year  except  by  weeding,  which  is  a 
tedious  proceaa,  and,  aa  you  aay,  relaying  ia  an  under- 
taking. Next  October  you  can  aoon  get  rid  of  the  weed  by 
having  a  long-toothed  rake  and  pulling  it  out  by  the  roots, 
taking  care  that  every  bit  is  removed.  Then  flll  in  the 
spaces  made  bare  with  good  soil,  and  sow  seed  and  well 
roll,  repeating  the  latter  aeveral  times  during  the  winter. 

Plants  for  Garden  in  Pine  Wood  (Surrey)  —The 
various  broad-leaved  Flag  Iris,  known  popularly  as  German 
Iris,  should  do  well  under  the  conditions  named  by  you, 
while  the  Lilies  likely  to  thrive  are  Lilium  croceum, 
Hansoni,  longlflorum,  Martagon,  pyrenaicum,  speciosum, 
thunbergianum  or  elegans,  tigrinum,  and  umbellatum. 
They  can  all  be  obtained  at  a  cheap  rate  during  the 
dormant  season,  and  would,  we  should  say,  be  likely  to 
give  you  satisfaction. 

Bulbs  after  Flowering  (B.  T.  F.).—Mtei  flowering, 
the  puts  containing  the  bulbs  will  be  best  in  a  cold  frame 
or  sheltered  position  where  water  can  be  given  until  the 
growth  has  fully  ripened  off.  At  that  time  you  may  either 
turn  the  pota  on  their  sides  for  a  time,  or  shake  the  bulba 
out  of  the  soil  and  place  each  kind  separately  in  a  pot 
with  dry  sand,  subsequently  placing  the  pots  on  a  ahelf  in 
a  dry,  airy  shed.  Here  they  will  be  quite  safe  till  Sep- 
tember, when  you  may  repot  them  in  fresh  soil  for  flower- 
ing another  year.  As  the  bulbs  appear  to  have  flowered 
in  a  cold  house,  the  same  roots  will  do  service  again  next 
year. 

THE  Blue  African  Lilt  (Surrey). — Agapanthus  um- 
bellatus  needs  totally  different  treatment  from  the  Black 
Lily,  for  it  grows  and  flowers  during  the  summer  months. 
It  forms  a  mass  of  thick,  fleshy  roots,  hence  during  the 
winter  but  very  little,  if  any,  water  is  required,  the  plants 
being  at  that  time  kept  free  from  frost.  With  the  return 
of  spring,  repotting,  if  needed,  should  be  carried  out. 
Annual  repotting  is  by  no  means  necessary,  for  large  plants 
can  be  kept  in  health  for  yeara  without  being  diaturbed  at 
the  roots.  When  growth  recommences,  the  plants  must 
have  a  good  light  position  in  the  greenhouse,  and  in 
summer  they  may  be  stood  out  of  doors,  where  they  will 
flower  usually  in  July. 


THE    GREENHOUSE. 

The  Black  Lily  (Surrey).  —  Well-ripened 
tubers  of  the  Sacred  Black  Lily  from  Palestine 
rarely  reach  this  country  before  July,  but  if 
yours  are  coming  now  they  should  be  potted  at 
once.  The  general  treatment  for  tubers  received 
in  July  is  to  pot  them  in  a  mixture  of  loam,  leaf- 
mould,  and  sand.  The  body  of  the  tuber  must 
be  1  inch  below  the  surface.  After  potting  little 
water  should  be  given  till  they  start.  A  stage  in 
an  ordinary  greenhouse  is  a  very  suitable  place 
for  them.  Under  greenhouse  treatment  the 
flowers  of  those  potted  in  July  and  August 
develop  in  February  and  March,  and  in  about  a 
couple  of  months  afterwards  the  leaves  turn 
yellow  and  die  off.  Though  plenty  of  water  is 
needed  when  the  plants  are  growing  freely  and 
the  flowers  developing,  as  soon  as  they  commence 
to  turn  yellow  the  supply  must  be  lessened,  and 
finally  discontinued.  When  quite  dormant  they 
should  be  stood  in  a  spot  fully  exposed  to  the 
sun  and  kept  dry,  for  upon  a  good  baking  at  that 
season  depends  the  future  display  of  bloom.  In 
July  shake  the  tubers  clear  of  the  old  soil  and 
repot. 


How  TO  Grow  Azaleas  {Mis8  Langton). — 
Directly  the  Azaleas  have  done  blooming  the 
plants  should  be  carefully  looked  over,  and  any 
straggling  shoots  shortened  back  in  order  to 
ensure  a  symmetrical  specimen.  At  the  same 
time  any  weak  and  exhausted  twigs  may  be  cut 
out.  If  repotting  is  needed,  it  should  then  be 
done  ;  but  if  the  roots  are  in  good  condition  these 
plants  will  stand  for  years  without  fresh  potting. 
Keep  in  the  warmest  part  of  the  greenhouse,  and 
frequently  syringe  the  plants.  This  will  lead  to 
the  production  of  numerous  shoots,  which  will  be 
in  time  terminated  by  flower-buds.  By  mid- 
summer, or  soon  after,  the  plants  may  be  placed 
out  of  doors,  aa  upon  a  thorough  ripening  of  the 
wood  depends  the  future  display  of  bloom.  When 
out  of  doors  water  freely,  and  syringe  on  the 
evenings  of  hot  days.  They  must,  of  course,  be 
removed  under  cover  before  the  autumn  frosts 
set  in.  To  this  last  item  exception  may  be  taken 
in  the  case  of  Azilea  mollis,  which  is  quite  hardy. 


and  consequently  may  be  left  out  of  doors  till 
taken  inside  for  flowering,  say  about  the  end  of 
February. 

Forcing  Lilacs  (D.  M.). — White  Lilacs  can 
be  forced  into  bloom  every  winter  provided  they 
are  not  brought  on  in  too  much  heat.  Even  then 
they  cannot  be  depended  upon  to  flower  as  well 
as  those  that  are  forced  only  in  alternate  years. 
To  induce  these  plants  to  flower  a  second  year 
cut  them  back  directly  they  have  done  blooming, 
thinning  out  any  old  and  exhausted  shoots,  and 
cutting  back  the  young  growths  to  a  couple  of 
stout  eyes.  This  will  lead  to  the  production  of  a 
neat,  symmetrical  plant.  After  this  they  must 
be  given  greenhouse  protection  till  sharp  frosts 
and  cutting  winds  are  past,  when  they  should  be 
plunged  out  of  doors  in  an  open,  sunny  spot. 
This  will  lead  to  short  growth  and  a  well-balanced 
specimen,  with  a  reasonable  amount  of  flower- 
buds.  Of  course,  when  out  of  doors  they  need  to 
be  watered  just  as  carefully  as  before,  a  little 
weak  liquid  manure  occasionally  being  helpful. 


ROSE    GARDEN. 

Mildew  on  Rosis  (/.  Armytage  Bailey). — 
There  is  no  doubt  that  the  Rose  shoot  that  you 
send  is  affected  with  mildew.  If  the  plant  is  not 
badly  affected,  you  would  probably  be  able  to 
eradicate  the  mildew  by  dusting  the  affected 
parts  with  flowers  of  sulphur.  If,  however,  there 
are  many  shoots  so  badly  attacked  as  the  one 
sent,  you  should  cut  off  those  leaves  which  are 
badly  diseased  and  burn  them.  Then  spray  the 
plant  with  sulphide  of  potassium,  which  is  made 
by  dissolving  Icz.  of  sulphur  of  potassium  (liver 
of  sulphur)  in  a  quart  of  hot  water,  diluting  with 
2J  gallons  of  water. 

Roses  with  Green  Centres  [P.  H.  R). — 
The  most  common  cause  of  this  troublesome 
occurrence  is  said  to  be  spring  frosts.  At  pruning 
time,  especially  when  the  season  is  early,  one  is 
tempted  to  leave  young  promising  growths,  but, 
unfortunately,  the  frost  comes  and  injures  the 
embryo  buds,  with  the  result  that  when  the 
flowers  open  they  are  malformed,  like  those  you 
have  sent.  Another  cause  is  over-feeding  with 
chemical  manures  ;  whether  this  has  been  so  or 
not  in  your  case  you  will  best  know.  You  say 
that  the  Rose  (which  is  of  the  variety  Reine 
Marie  Henriette)  is  growing  on  the  chimney 
portion  of  the  wall,  and  there  is  always  a  good 
fire  except  in  the  summer.  This  being  the  case,  it 
is  more  than  likely  that  the  plant  has  suffered 
from  dryness  at  the  roots,  and  this  check, 
together  with  that  caused  by  the  late  frosts, 
would  be  quite  suiScient  to  cause  the  flowers  to 
come  with  green  centres.  Roses  planted  against 
a  warm  wall  such  as  yours  need  copious  supplies 
of  water  much  earlier  in  the  year  than  those 
which  are  growing  out  in  open  beds,  for  even  when 
rain  falls  very  little  of  it  reaches  the  roots  of 
plants  trained  against  walls.  You  had  better 
give  your  Rose  tree  a  thorough  soaking  with 
clear  water. 


FRUIT    GARDEN, 

Pears  not  Flowering  (J.  8.  H.). — The  Pear 
when  planted  out  in  an  orchard  house,  according 
to  our  experience,  is  one  of  the  most  unsatisfactory 
crops.  One  can  never  depend  on  securing  good 
crops  two  years  in  succession.  The  chief  reason 
is  that  the  trees  by  the  warmth  of  the  house  are 
induced  to  grow  until  too  late  in  the  autumn,  thus 
depriving  them  of  their  long  necessary  season  of 
rest.  This  fruit  can  be  grown  much  more  suc- 
cessfully in  pots  in  an  orchard  house.  The  trees 
can  then  be  removed  out  of  doors  in  late  summer 
and  autumn,  and  the  wood  ripened  and  the  trees 
rested  under  more  natural  conditions.  We 
would  suggest  that  the  lights  be  removed  from 
over  your  trees  as  early  in  the  autumn  as  possible, 
and  also  partially  root-prune  the  trees  if  they  are 
inclined  to  grow  vigorously.  Vines. — "Madres- 
field  Court,  Black  Hamburgh,  and  Groa  Maroc 


have  broken  well  ;  but  are  only  showing 
light  crops."  This  is  not  a  common  experience 
among  well  -  cultivated  Vines  ;  over  -  cropping 
for  one  or  more  years  previously  is  the  most 
frequent  cause.  The  partial  destruction  of  the 
foliage  during  the  previous  summer  and  autumn 
by  red  spider  or  some  other  insect  pest  is  another. 
As  regards  the  Gros  Maroc,  the  extra  strong 
growth  of  the  canes  would  be  inimical  to  the 
perfect  ripening  of  the  wood,  and  is  often  respon- 
sible for  the  lightness  of  crop  in  this  variety. 
This  may  be  so  in  your  case ;  if  so,  a  little  beat  in 
the  pipes  during  the  autumn  would  help  much  to 
remove  this  cause. 

Leaf  CURL  in  Peaches  (C.  N.). — The  leaves 
you  send  are  suffering  from  the  leaf-curl  disease, 
or  blister  as  it  is  sometimes  called.  It  is  not 
caused  by  cold  winds,  although  certain  conditions 
of  weather,  such  as  cold  winds  or  a  sudden  fall 
in  the  temperature  after  mild  weather,  aggra- 
vate the  evil.  The  leaf-curl  is  a  fungus  which 
lives  throughout  the  year  on  the  shoots  and 
smaller  branches,  pushing  its  growth  into  the 
young  leaves  as  they  are  opening,  and  causing 
an  abnormal  growth  of  their  tissues.  You  had 
better  cut  off  all  those  leaves  which  are  worst 
affected,  and  any  shoots  that  are  especially  bad 
should  be  cut  right  off,  taking  care  to  burn 
everything  removed.  Spraying  with  Bordeaux 
mixture  as  the  leaves  are  opening,  and  again  in 
about  three  weeks'  time,  is  useful  in  destroying 
any  spores  that  may  be  carried  from  other  trees. 
A  certain  amount  of  shelter  to  the  trees  in 
inclement  weather  when  the  leaves  are  opening 
is  very  useful,  as  it  prevents  a  check  to  growth. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Gardenino  Colleqe  (SopeAiO-— Reading  University 
College  is  evidently  the  one  you  require.  All  information 
may  be  obtained  on  application. 

Gardening  Dictionary  (Die*).— We  do  not  know  ol 
any  book  treating  solely  of  the  aubjecta  named  by  you,  but 
they  are  all  dealt  with  in  Nicholaon'a  ''Dictionary  of 
Gardening,"  a  most  comprehensive  and  valuable  work. 
From  It  we  take  the  following  reference  to  Clematis,  con- 
cerning which  you  enquire  :  "  Cle'-mat-la.  Often  called 
Clem-a'-tis,  and  sometimes  Clem'-at-la  ;  but  the  true  pro- 
nunciation is  plainly  that  given  here,  since  the  word  is  the 
Greek  C  emutis." 

To  Kill  Slugs  (Lancaster).— To  prevent  the  fruits  of 
Strawberries  being  eaten  by  slugs  at  this  time  of  year  ia 
more  difficult  than  earlier  in  the  season,  when  stronger 
measures  could  be  taken.  Possibly  the  damage  was  done 
by  mice.  Thia  you  can  soon  ascertain,  as  the  mice  do  not 
bore  into  the  fruit,  but  merely  gnaw  all  round  it  for  the 
seeds,  whereas  slugs  enter  the  fruit  bodily.  For  mice  yon 
would  do  well  to  bait  with  break-back  traps,  using  a 
likely  morsel  for  bait  such  as  cheese  or  stale  meat.  For 
slugs  we  would  advise  using  some  weak  ammonia  water. 
This  applied  down  the  rows  will  soon  cause  them  to  leave 
their  haunts ;  but  the  mixture  should  be  given  at  once 
before  the  plants  are  in  bloom,  and  not  over  the  plants. 
Another  excellent  plan  before  your  fruits  ripen  Is  to  dress 
the  ground  with  soot  or  lime,  but  care  must  be  taken  to 
keep  the  fruits  free  of  the  dressing.  Strawy  litter  harbours 
slugs  ;  it  is  far  better  to  use  long  sweet  grass  cut  from  a 
meadow. 

Artificial  Manures  (Taffy).— la  sending  your  question 
concerning  artificial  manures,  you  do  not  give  us  any  idea 
as  to  the  condition  of  your  soil  ;  but  in  any  case  the 
manure  numbered  1  should  be  good  for  Peas  and  Beans. 
Evidently  It  contains  a  large  percentage  of  lime,  which  ia 
beneficial,  and  you  could  use  it  freely,  aay,  at  the  rate  of 
56Ib.  to  a  rod  of  land,  dug  in  before  the  cropping,  or  in  a 
small  quantity  in  the  trench.  No.  2  ia  valuable  for  all 
crops  in  a  growing  state,  especially  those  of  a  quick- 
growing  nature,  applied  in  showery  weather ;  it  contains 
a  good  deal  of  potash,  and  should  be  used  sparingly  at  a 
time,  but  several  times  during  the  season.  Fur  such 
crops  as  Seakale,  Asparagus,  and  others  of  strong  growth, 
a  liberal  dressing,  say,  Icwt.  to  an  acre,  may  be  given  in 
May,  and  another  in  July.  No.  3  appears  to  be  of  a 
stronger  nature,  but  not  unlike  No.  2.  Without  analysing 
we  are  unable  to  give  the  component  parts  of  either  of 
the  manures. 

Names  of  Plants.—^.  K.  L.—km-mone  hortensis  (A. 

stellata). M.    E.    7i'.— Narcissus    Leedai    Ducheaa    of 

Brabant. C.  J?.— Ornithogalum  nutans. Mcdway  — 

Prunus  Padua  (Bird  Cherry). O.t-07i.— Pleria  (Andro- 
meda) floribunda. Colonel  Smythe.—yhe  namea  of  the 

Narciasi  are  ;  1,  Vesuvius;  2,  Mary  Anderson;  3,  incom- 
parabiila  Autocrat. —  0.  Rogerson. — The  name  of  the 
specimen  sent  ia  Solanum  pyracanthum.  It  ia  easily  raised 
from  seed  in  a  propagating  pit  where  the  beat  is  not 
allowed  below  60"^  at  night.  The  compost  suitable  is  a 
mixture  of  loam,  leaf-soil,  and  sand.  The  seedlings  should 
be  potted  off  as  soon  as  they  are  targe  enough  to  handle, 
afterwards  shifting  on  into  larger  pots  as  required.  Ordi- 
dinary  greenhouse  treatment  will  then  suit  this  species 
afterwarda. 
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1  HE  PRUNING  OF  FLOWER- 
ING TREKS  AND  SHRUBS. 

■>  HIS  is  a  subject  which  receives  less 
than  its  proper  share  of  notice,  and 
too  often,  through  ignorance  of  the 
requirements  of  various  things, 
their  true  value  is  not  apparent. 
For  some  subjects  very  little  pruning  is 
necessary,  others  require  well  thinning  almost 
every  year,  others  again  must  be  cut  well 
back  annually,  while  others  require  little 
more  than  the  removal  of  the  old  flower- 
heads. 

Occasionally,  certain  shrubs  are  grown 
either  for  foliage  effect  in  summer  or  for 
coloured  stems  in  winter,  and  these  are 
always  better  when  cut  back  annually. 

In  the  following  lists  an  attempt  has  been 
made  to  group  together  the  various  things 
which  require  certain  methods  of  pruning 
under  separate  headings.  In  the  case  of  those 
which  require  little  or  no  pruning,  it  must 
be  understood  that  this  refers  to  the  time 
when  they  are  occupying  permanent  positions. 
Before  this,  pruning  is  necessary  to  give 
shape  to  the  plants  and  a  good  foundation 
afterwards. 

The  following  require  no  pruning  other 
than  the  removal  of  a  branch  or  two  here 
and  there  for  shaping  purposes  : 


^^le  sepiaria 
AmelaDchier  canadensis 

(Snowy  Mespilus) 
Andromeda  polifolia 
Aplopappua  ericoidea 
Arbutus,  all  species 
Arctostaphylos,  all  species 
Astragalus  Tragacantha 
Azara  microphylla 
Berberis,  most  species  and 

vars 
Bruckenthalia  spiculifolia 
Bryanthus,  all  species 
Calophaca  wolEcarica 
Calycanthus  (Allspice),  all 

species 
Camellia  japonica 
Caragana,  all  species 
Carmichielia,  all  species 
Carpenteria  californica 
Cassandra  calyculata 
Casaiope,  all  species 
Catalpa  (Indian  Bean  Tree), 

when  old 
Cercidinhyllum  japonicum 
Cercis  Siliquastrum  (Judas 

Tree) 
Chiogenea  serpvllifolia 
Chionantbus  (Fringe  Tree), 

all  species 
Choisya  ternata    (Mexican 

Orange  Flower) 
Cistus,  all  species 
Clethra,  all  species 
CoUetia  cruciata 
CornuB    (Dogwood),    when 

grown  as  specimen  plants 
Corylopsis,  all  species 
Cotoneaster,  all 


Daphne,  all 
Daphnipbyllum     macro- 

podum 
Desfontainea  spinosa 
Dirca  palustris 
ElEeagnus,  all  species 
Empetrum  nigrum 
Enkianthus,  all  species 
Ephedra,  all 
Escallonia,  may  be  left  un- 

pruned  for  several  years 
Exochorda    (Pearl    Bush) 

Alberti  and  grandifiora 
Eucryphia  pinnatifolia 
Fothergilla  Gardeni 
Fremontia  califurnica 
Garrya     elliptica,     when 

grown  as  a  bush  in  the 

open 
Gaultheria  Shallon 
Griselinia  littoralis 
Halesia  (Snowdrop  Tree),  all 

species 
HalimodendroQ  argenteum 
Hamamelis  (Wych  Hazel), 

all  species 
Hibiscus  (Syrian   Mallow) 

syriacus 
Hlnpophae  rhamnoides  (Sea 

Buckthorn) 
Hymenanthera  crassifolia 
Jamesia  americana 
Kalmia,  all  species 
Laburnum,  all 
Ledum,  all 

Leiophyllum  buxifolium 
Leucothoe,  all  species 
Ligustrum     (Privet),       all 

species 


Lonicera       (Honeysuckle),  Pernettya  mucronata 

all    species    except    the  Phillyiroa,  all 

climbers  Pieris,  all  species 

Lycium,  all  species  Potentilla  fruticosa 

Magnolia,  all  species  Prunus,  most  species 

Menziesia  globularis  Rhododendron 

Michelia  compressa  Ronmarinus    officinalis 

Moltkia  petrasa  (Rosemary) 

Myrica,  all  species  Skimmia,  all 

Notospartium  CarmichEelifc  Spiraea  arguta 

Nuttallia     cerasiformis  Stachyuruspitccox 

(Osoberry).  .  Stuartia,  all 

Ononis  aragonensis  Styrax,  all 

O^manthuB,  all  Tamarix,  most  species 

Oxydendron  arboreum  Vaccinium,  all  species 

Paliurus  auatralis  Veronica,  all  species 

Parrotia,  both  species  Xanthorrhiza  apiifolia 

Requiring  the  previous  year's  wood  shorten- 
ing, but  not  cutting  back  to  older  wood. 
The  majority  must  be  pruned  after  flowering, 
but  those  marked  *  should  be  done  in 
February  : 
Cytisus  (Broom)  albus  Genista       tinctoria 


Tar. 

elatior* 
Ononis  fruticosa* 

,,      rotundifolia* 
Spartium  junceum  (Spanish 

Broom) 


biflorus 
,',        capitatuB 
,,        purgans 
,,        scoparius  and  vars. 
Genista       (Rock     Broom) 
tinctoria* 

Eequiring  the  previous  year's  wood  spurred 
back  to  within  a  few  eyes  of  the  old  wood 
when  not  required  for  furnishing  the  plants, 
removing  old  branches  altogether  where 
strong  young  ones  can  be  made  to  take  their 
places.  The  different  lengths  these  new  ones 
are  to  be  left  must  be  decided  on  by  the 
operator.  Very  weak  shoots  should  be 
removed  altogether.  The  work  must  be 
done  in  February  or  March,  or  as  soon  as 
the  flowers  are  over  iu  April : 

Amorpha  canescens  Lespedezi,  all  must  be  cut 

,,         fruticosa  well  down 

Buddleia  japonica  Myricaria  germanica 

B,  variabilis  and  varieties  Passiflora  cierulea  (Passion 

Ceanothus,   all  the  garden  Flower) 

varieties    of    C.    azureus  Prunus  triloba  var.  fl. -pi. 

and  C.  americanus  Spii^i  Aitchisoni 

Colutea    arborescens    (this  ,,      betulifolia 

does    not    require     hard  „      Douglasi  and  varie- 

pruDing  every  year)  ties 

Cytisus  nigricans  ,,      japonica  and  varie- 

Fursythia  suspensa  ties 

Hedysarum  multijugum  ,,      lindleyana 

Hydrangea  paniculata  var.  ,,      Menziesii 

grandiflora  ,,      nobleana 

Hypericum,  most  species  ,,      pumila  and  varieties 

ludigofera  gerardiaaa 

Itea  virginica 

Jasminum  nudiflorum 
(winter  -  (lowering  Jas- 
mine) 

To  have  as  much  old  wood  as  possible 
removed  as  soon  as  the  blossoms  are  over,  to 
make  room  for  strong  shoots  for  the  following 
year's  flowers  : 

Cytisus  leucanthuB  Philadelphus       (Mock 


,,      saiicifolia  and  varie- 
ties 
Tamarix  Pallasi  var.  rosea 
Vitis  (Vine),  all  species 


purpureus    and 
varieties 
,,       versicolor 
Deutzia  gracilis 
Kerria      j  aponica      (Jew's 
Mallow)  and  the  double- 
flowered  variety 


Orange)     Lemoinei     and 

varieties 
Prunus  japonica  var.  fl.-pl., 

once  in  three  years 
Wistaria    chinensis,  to  be 

kept  spurred  in 


Requiring  to  be  well  thinned  once  a  year, 
but  not  to  have  the  young  wood  shortened 


Neillia,  all  species 
Philadelphu9,  most  species 
Ribes,  most  species 
Rosa,    moat    species    and 

ramblint;  varieties 
Rubus    (Bramble)   delicio- 

aus 
,,      nutkanus 
,,      odoratus 
,,      apectabilia 
Spinea,  most  of  the  early- 

flowerinEC  sorts 
Syringa    (Lilac),    young 

shoots    may    be    well 

thinned  out 
Viburnum  (Guelder  Rose), 

most  deciduous  species 


back    except   for    shaping    purposes.      The 

branches  removed  should  be  cut  clean  away 
and  no  snags  left : 

Abelia  chinensis 
Buddleia  globoaa 

,,         crispa 
Cornus,  moat  apecies  when 
in  shrubberies  where  they 
have  not  much  room 
Cratffigus     (Thorn),      moat 

species 
Deutzia,  most  species 
Diervilla,  all    apecies    and 

varieties 
Forsythia  intermedia 
,,  viridiaaima 

The    branches    of    these 
two  may  be  shortened 
a  little 
Lonicera,        all      climbing 
species 

Requiring  old  wood  on  which  flowers  were 
borne  last  year  removed  entirely,  but  not 
shortening  more  than  necessary  the  young 
wood  :  Rubus  belonging  to  the  Blackberry 
and  Raspberry  sections,  and  in  the  case  of 
Roses  the  Rambler  set  typified  by  Crimson 
Rambler. 

Requiring  to  be  cut  to  the  ground  annually 
when  grown  for  special  purposes,  such  as 
coloured  bark  for  winter  effect  or  large  leaves 
for  ornamental  work  in  summer.  This 
pruning  may  be  done  about  the  end  of 
March  : 

Acer  (Maple)  Negundo  and  Neillia  opulifolia  var.  lutea 

all  varieties  Paulownia  imperialis 

Ailanlbus  (Tree  of  Heaven)  Rhus  glabra  and  variety 

glandulosa  „      laciniata 

A.  g.  var.  pendula  „     Oabeckii 

Aralia     chinensis     albo-  ,,      typhina 

marginata  Salix    (Willow)    alba    var. 

A.  c.  aureo-marginata  britzensis 

Broussonetia   papyrifera  S.  a.  var.  vitellina 

and  varieties  Sambucus,     the     varioua 
Cornus  alba  and  varieties  golden-leaved  forms 

,,  stolonifera  Symphoricarpus  racemosus 
Koelreuteria  paniculata  (Snowberry) 

Leycesteria  formosa  Tamarix,  all  apecies 

Requiring  the  removal  of  old  flower -heads 
as  soon  as  the  flowers  are  over  : 


Calluna  vulgaris  (Common 

Ling) 
Rhododendrons,  all  except 

the  most  common  sorts 


Erica  (Heath)  carnea 
,,      cinerea     and     most 
other  species 


KEW   NAMES 

All  nursery  gardens  seem  to  be  quite 
oblivious  of  Kew  names,  and  in  response  to 
orders,  send  you  things  they  suppose  you 
want  instead  of  the  things  you  order.  This 
leads  to  disappointment  and  sometimes  to 
strong  language.  What  I  have  said  is 
specially  true  of  flowering  shrubs  and  trees, 
of  which  Kew  has  such  a  beautiful  collection. 
I  have  made  several  unsuccessful  efforts  to 
get  Prunus  persica,  the  beatiful  red  Peach, 
which  is  pretty  common  in  Kensington 
Gardens.    Instead  of  it  I  have  received  a 
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miscellaneous  collection  of  other  things. 
Even  Pyrus  floribunda  var.  sanguinea  does 
not  seem  to  be  known  by  that  name,  or  I 
should  not  have  quite  a  dilFerent  thing  sent 
me  from  a  first-class  nurseryman.  There  is 
a  magnificent  Pyrus  Ringo  out  now  at  Kew, 
but  it  vpould  be  hopeless  to  expect  a  nursery- 
man to  know  it.  Ernest  Moon. 

While  we  agree  in  the  main  with  what  our 
correspondent  advances,  there  is  still  some- 
thing to  be  said  on  the  other  side  ;  not  so 
much,  however,  as  there  was  before  the  Kew 
Hand  Lists  were  issued.  These  lists  include 
the  names  of  practically  all  the  plants  in 
cultivation,  and  provide  a  standard  of  nomen- 
clature which  we  hope  will  in  time  become 
generally  accepted.  We  should  have  thought 
it  would  be  good  business  for  nurserymen  to 
bring  their  catalogues  into  accordance  with 
the  Kew  lists,  and  to  advertise  the  fact.  It 
would,  we  believe,  when  generally  known,  be 
found  to  pay,  and  that  of  course  is  the  chief 
thing.  If  we  take  the  branch  of  horticulture 
to  which  our  correspondent  refers — that  of 
hardy  trees  and  shrubs — we  find  our  own 
nurserymen  are  much  behind  the  best 
German  ones  in  this  matter  of  reliability  in 
names. 

But  now  for  the  other  side.  We  have 
alluded  to  the  Kew  lists  as  providing  a 
standard  of  nomenclature,  but  it  is  most 
important  that  it  should  be  a  permanent 
standard.  When  once  a  name  is  given  as  the 
true  one  it  should  stand,  and  not  be  changed 
without  good  reason.  And  we  do  not  consider 
the  belated  discovery  that  an  older  name 
exists  a  good  reason.  We  have  recently  had 
a  very  good  example  of  what  we  mean  in  the 
Botanical  Magazine.  A  plate  was  issued  of 
a  pretty  Heath  we  have  frequently  recom- 
mended in  these  columns— Erica  stricta — 
but  here  it  is  called  E.  terminalis.  So  far  as 
can  be  gathered  from  the  text,  this  is  because 
this  name  is  a  few  months  older  than  the  one 
by  which  it  has  been  known  for  about  a 
century.  At  present  the  Kew  Hand  List 
accepts  E.  stricta,  and  we  trust  that  in 
future  editions  it  will  continue  to  do  so.  It 
is  useless  to  hold  up  these  lists  as  standards 
if  they  are  to  follow  the  vagaries  of  every 
priority  hunter.  The  last  edition  of  the  tree 
and  shrub  list,  we  regret  to  say,  contaius  a 
few  flagrant  examples.  The  list  should  form 
a  connecting  link  between  botany  and 
gardening. 

Names  we  must  have,  and  it  would  be 
the  greatest  boon  if  everyone  could  call  the 
same  plant  by  the  same  name,  but  this  name 
need  not  be  absolutely  in  accordance  with 
the  latest  researches  into  priority.  Hunting 
up  old  names  in  musty  volumes  may,  to 
some  people,  be  a  genial  and  interesting 
pursuit,  but  it  is  futile  to  expect  the  hard- 
working business  man  to  follow.  This  is 
why  we  would  ask  that  unless  a  name  is 
absolutely  wrong  (not  in  its  proper  genus, 
for  example),  it  should,  when  once  it  has 
appeared  in  these  lists,  stand  for  good. 

With  regard  to  the  particular  trees 
mentioned  in  the  above  letter,  we  may  say 
that  the  Peach  is  by  some  nurserymen  called 
Persica  vulgaris,  and  by  others  Amygdalus 
persica.  The  Crab  is  also  known  as  Pyrus 
Mains  floribunda  atrosanguinea.  For  Pyrus 
Ringo  we  know  no  other  name  in  general 
use.  That  wrong  plants  should  have  been 
supplied  for  the  two  former  can  only  be 
put  down  to  negligence  or  ignorance  on  the 
dealer's  part. 


COLOUR  ED^    P  L  AIT  E  . 

PLiATB     1299.1 

A    BEAUTIFUL    BUDDLEIA. 

(B.  VEITCHIA.NA  MAGNIFICA.)  I     

The  plate  represents  the  beautiful  B.  veitchi- 
ana  magnifica,  which  has  been  described  on 
more  than  one  occasion  in  our  pages.  As 
the  plate  shows,  it  is  a  variety  of  unusual 
colouring,  is  hardy,  and  quite  different  from 
B.  V.  veitchiana  ;  it  has  a  broader  spike  of 
darker  colouring,  and  is  longer  and  less 
branching.  The  spike  will  reach  a  length  of 
2  feet.  Both  are  of  equal  value,  and  should 
become  popular  in  English  gardens,  especially 
in  the  south  of  England. 


PRIZES     FOR     GARDENERS. 


AWARDS  IN  THE  APRIL  COMPEriTION. 

Strawberries  i.-j  Summer  and  Autumn. — The 
first,  prize  of  tour  guineas  is  awarded  to  Joho 
Kelly,  The  Gardeas,  Wrackleford  House,  near 
Dorchester. 

The  second  priz'i  of  two  guioeas  to  L.  S. 
Bidwell,  Royston,  Herts. 

The  third  prize  of  one  guiaea  to  J.  Smith, 
The  Gardens,  Tangley  Park,  Guildford. 

The  fourth  prize  of  halfa-guinea  to  S.  T. 
Gilpham,  The  Gardens,  Lofthouse,  Torquay. 

Papers  sent  in  by  the  following  oompeiitors  are 
considered  worthy  of  commendaiion  :  H.  Bussell, 
28,  Reckleford,  Yeovil, Somerset;  A.  H.Cockburn, 
Garbmore  Gardens,  Garbmore,  Perthshire  ; 
William  Preedy,  Hill  Ash  Lodge,  Dyncock, 
Gloucester  ;  Thomas  E  Turtcher,  Bexley,  Kent ; 
Q  Y.  Andrews,  The  Gardens,  Hochanger  Park, 
Sandy,  Beds ;  Arthur  P.  Ford,  Bigod's  Hall, 
Dunmow,  Essex  ;  Thomas  Bauyard,  61,  Greva 
Road,  Richmond  ;  F.  Williams,  11,  Lower  Grove, 
WandsHforth,  S  W.  ;  Richard  Williams,  Rath- 
farnham  Castle,  County  Dublin,  Ireland  ;  A. 
Eimes,  Heanton  Satchville,  Djlton,  North 
Devon  ;  L  Livender,  Waltham  Manor  Gardens, 
Twyford,  Berks;  M.  Millard,  Hartley  Wintney, 
Winchfield  ;  T.  Smith,  Walmsgate  Gardens, 
Louth  ;  J.  S.  Higgins,  Rug  Gardens,  Corwen, 
North  Wales ;  H.  Tomalin,  Tower  Hill 
Cottag»s,  Kingsclere,  Newbury ;  and  Thomas 
Scott,  20,  Greenville  Terrace,  Beersbridge  Road, 
Belfast. 


NOTES   OF    THE    WEEK. 


FORTHCOMING   EVENTS. 

June  6  — Royal  Horticultural  Society's  Colonial 
Fruit  Show. 

June  12 — Royal  Horticultural  Society's  Exhi- 
bition and  Meeting. 

June  1.3.  —  Royal  Botanic  Society's  Show 
(three  days). 

June  19  —Oxford  Commemoration  Show. 


Federation  of  gardeneps'  mutual 
improvement   societies.— The   subject 

of  lederation  has  been  con-ndered  by  the  com- 
mittee of  the  Croydon  and  District  Horticultural 
Mutual  Improvement  Society,  who  have  examined 
the  replies  to  my  letter  of  February  10  last  in 
The  Garden,  and  they,  to  show  their  support  of 
the  movement,  have  engaged  the  lecture  room  at 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society's  Hall,  Vincent 
Square,  S. W. .  to  hold  a  meeting  there  on  Octo- 
ber l(i  next,  whereat  delegates  from  societies  are 
invited  to  discuss  the  matter,  and  it  is  hoped  a 
provisional  committee  will  be  elected  for  the 
purpose  of  drafting  a  scheme  of  federation  of 
gardeners'  societies.  To  societies  around  London 
a  circular  will  be  sent  advising  them  of  the  meet- 
ing,   but    I    should    like    to   mention   that    any 


gardeners'  societies  throughout  the  British  Isles 
who  can  send  a  representative  are  atked  to  do  so, 
and,  failing  their  attendance,  will  they  be  good 
enough  to  write  me  in  the  meantime  stating  their 
views,  so  that  full  consideration  may  be  given  to 
the  suggestions. — Harry  Boshikr,  Croydon. 

The   Isle  of  Wight   Rose   Show 

will  be  held  at  Ryde  House,  Ryde,  an  ideal  place 
for  a  Rose  fhow,  on  Thursday,  June  28,  which 
is  to  be  objerved  as  Coronation  Day  in  the 
island,  and  not  on  Tueslay,  June  26,  ae 
announced.  It  will  be  the  day  after  the 
Southampton  show. 

AVindsop  and  Eton  Rose  Show.— 

This  event  will  take  place  on  Saturday,  June  .30, 
on  the  Slopfis,  Windsor  Cistle,  by  gracious  per- 
mission of  His  Majesty  the  King.  The  King  has 
announced  his  intention  of  replacing  the  cup 
given  by  the  late  Queen  Victoria,  which  was  won 
outright  last  year,  by  another  of  equal  valae, 
to  be  competed  for  under  the  same  conditions. 
It  is  ofFared  for  forty-eighi;  distinct  blooms.  Mr. 
W.  Titt,  24,  Thamss  Street,  Windsor,  is  the 
hon.  secretary. 

The  new  Capnation  society.- Such 

progress  has  now  been  made  with  the  tormation 
of  the  Winter-flowering  Carnation  Society  that 
not  only  will  the  first  annual  general  meeting  be 
held  in  L 'uJon  on  the  29th  inst.,  the  first  day 
of  the  Temple  Show,  but  the  members  will  dine 
together  at  Anderton's  Hotel,  Fleet  Street,  at 
seven  o'clock  the  same  evening.  The  usual  rule 
with  societies  is  business  first,  pleasure  after- 
wards. We  trust  the  business  transacted  later 
will  not  suflfer  because  for  this  once  pleasure 
takes  first  place.  Most  certainly  the  new  body 
is  fortunate  in  having  for  its  special  prot^g4aone 
of  the  most  useful,  beautiful,  and  favoured 
flowers  for  winter  cutting  that  horticulture 
furnishes. 

Ostpowskia  magnifica  in  dpy  soil. 

Oje  of  the  most  tnieresting  plants  in  the 
beautiful  rock  garden  at  Swaylands  House, 
Penshurst,  the  residence  of  Mr.  George  Drum- 
mond,  is  the  Oitrowtkia.  It  is  planted  on  a  ledge 
where  the  soil  is  very  dry  and  no  watering  is 
given,  but  the  growth  is  strong  with  a  promise 
of  plenty  of  flowers.  Mr.  Hosier,  the  gardener, 
says  he  finds  the  Oatrowskia  enjoys  these 
conditions. 

Flowers  in  Kensington  Gapdens. 

Just  now  it  is  pleasant  to  saunter  through  the 
well-known  flower  walk.  The  great  Lilac  bushes 
are  in  beauty,  and  Tulips  are  still  aflame  in 
glowing  colours.  How  attractive  is  the  Woodrufif 
(Asperula  odorata)  with  its  perfumed  flowers  of 
snowy  whiteness.  The  Yulan  (Magnolia  con- 
spicua)  is  conspicuous  with  its  sweetly-scented, 
large,  pure  white  flowers  in  profusion.  The  bold- 
leaved  Megasia  cordifolia  attracts  attention. 
Colonies  of  Muscari  (Grape  Hyacinth)  give  a  pretty 
note  of  colour,  and  late-flowering  Dififjdils  are 
still  in  beauty.  Two  good  beds,  near  the  Queen's 
statue,  in  the  Elm-bordered  Broad  Walk,  planted 
with  Tulip  Proserpine  were  very  fine,  and  in  this 
vicinity  some  half-dczen  beds  of  the  bold  Nar- 
cissus Emperor  were  a  striking  feature. — Quo. 

Sppingtime    at  Kew.— At  the  time 

of  writing  (Miy  19)  the  Royal  Gardens,  Kew, 
are  in  their  sweetest  spring  dress.  Bluebells 
are  a  sheet  of  colour  everywhere,  but  thickest 
near  the  Queen's  Cottage,  at  the  extreme  end 
of  the  gardens.  Their  warm  fragrance  seems 
to  saturate  the  air,  and  mingles  with  the  scent 
of  bursting  leaf  and  bud  from  tree  and  shrub. 
The  Rhododendron  dell  is  full  of  colour,  and 
should  be  visited  by  everyone  interested  in 
this  family,  while  the  rock  garden  is  as  interest- 
ing just  now  as  at  any  season  of  the  year.  Many 
happy  colour  associations  may  always  be  seen 
at  Kew.  Just  inside  the  Brentford  entrance 
there  is  a  large  massing  of  Saxifraga  cordifolia 
against  a  hedge  of  Yew  and  other  shrubs.  This 
is  the  best  place  to  plant  the  big-leaved  Saxifrages. 
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Scottish  Horticultural  Associa> 
tion  and  its  work. — The  "Transactions" 
of  the  Sonttish  Horticultural  Association  for 
session  1905  has  jast  been  issued  to  its  members, 
and  the  issue  is  one  which  must  be  gratifying  to 
its  officials  and  the  members  in  general.  The 
report,  already  referred  to  in  these  columns, 
shows  a  flourishing  state  of  affairs,  and  a  steady 
increase  in  the  membership  is  still  in  progress. 
The  total  membership  on  January  9,  as  recordod 
in  the  list  in  the  "  Transact  ions,"  numbered  1,469, 
a  net  increase  of  seventy-five.  The  minutes  of 
the  meetings  held  during  the  session  show  an 
excellent  record  of  work,  and  the  papers  read 
during  the  year,  most  of  which  are  published  in 
full,  are  valuable  in  this  form,  particularly  to  the 
members  at  a  distance  who  could  not  hear  them 
read.   A  useful  feature  is  an  audit  of  the  varieties 


are  of  good  size  and  shape  and  the  blossoms  very 
fragrant.  The  original  plnnt  at  Kew  has  attained 
a  height  of  a  little  over  2  feet,  and  is  of  rather 
loose  habit.  The  leaves  are  very  broadly  ovate 
or  roundish  when  mature,  with  eerrated  margins, 
silvery  on  the  under  surface  and  slightly  pubes- 
cent, the  veins  having  the  pubescence  more  pro- 
nounced ;  the  upper  surface  is  green  with  a 
greyish  tinge,  the  colouring  being  due  to  numerous 
tiny  hairs.  The  inflorescence  is  in  the  form  of  a 
terminal,  roundish  head,  and  reminds  one  strongly 
at  first  sight  of  that  of  a  Rondeletia.  The  buds 
are  pink,  the  expanded  flower  being  white,  the 
reverse  of  the  petals  shaded  with  pink.  The 
blossoms  are  thick  in  texture  and  very  fragrant, 
the  perfume  reminding  one  of  a  Stanhopea  or 
some  other  very  fragrant  Orchid  blossom.  Each 
flower-head  is  rather  larger  and  also  deeper  than 
that  of  the  ordinary  Laurustinus, 
and  this  year  they  were  at  their  best 
during  the  third  and  last  weeks  in 
April.  The  original  specimen  at  Kew 
may  be  seen  in  a  large  Erica  bed, 
together  with  a  number  of  other 
choice  shrubs,  near  the  Pagoda. 
Cuttings  appear  to  root  fairly 
readily,  so  that  there  is  reason  to 
believe  that  the  species  will  soon 
be  found  in  many  gardens.  When 
planting  a  sheltered  position  should 
be  found,  as  the  buds  are  set  in 
autumn,  and  there  is  the  possibility 
of  their  being  damaged  by  severe 
weather  if  placed  in  a  very  exposed 
place.  The  Kew  plant  has  with- 
stood the  last  two  winters  in  the  open 
ground  unprotected,  but  there  has 
not  been  any  prolonged  spell  of 
severe  frost. — W.  Dallimobb. 
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THE  NEW   VIEURNnM   CABLESII. 

exhibited  at  the  last  Chrysanthemum  show. 
Several  other  features  of  value  combine  to  make 
a  year  of  steady  progress. 

A  new  Vitaupnum  (V.  Carlesli).— 
Several  noteworthy  additions  have  been  made 
to  the  Viburnum  family  within  the  last  few 
years,  a  number  of  very  distinct  and  ornamental 
sptcies  having  been  introduced  from  Central  China 
by  Messrs.  Veitch,  through  the  agency  of  their 
late  collector,  Mr.  Wilson,  while  the  above  spe- 
cies has  been  obtained  from  Knroa  through  other 
channels.  In  the  spring  of  1902  a  tiny  plant 
was  received  at  Kew  from  Mr.  Bcehmer,  a 
nurseryman  in  Japan,  and  it  is  now  flowering  for 
the  first  time,  for  although  buds  appeared  last 
year,  they  failed  to  mature.  Now  that  the 
flowers  are  expanded  it  proves  to  be  an  excep- 
tionally  valuable  garden  plant,  for  the  trusses 


ANY  who  have  gardens 
have  never  given  the 
yellow  Turnips  a  trial 
for  use  at  this  season. 
Though  good  at  all 
times  of  the  year,  they 
are  most  useful  at  this  time.  In 
the  northern  portion  of  the  kingdom 
yellow  varieties  are  more  grown 
than  in  the  South,  and  I  am  not 
surprised,  as  after  a  trial  of  both 
sorts  I  find  that  they  keep  better, 
and  this  is  a  point  worth  knowing, 
as  after  March  some  of  the  white 
Turnips  are  flavourless,  soft,  and  of 
little  value.  Some  object  to  the 
colour,  but  this  is  a  small  matter 
considering  their  other  excellent 
qualities.  There  are  not  many  varie- 
ties of  the  yellow-fleshed  Turnip.  I 
have  seen  some  half-dozen  catalogued. 
I  will  only  describe  three  or  four 
of  the  best,  and  first  upon  the  list  is  Sutton's 
Yellow  Perfection,  one  of  the  newer  yellow  intro- 
ductions, not  unlike  the  splendid  Snowball- 
with  regard  to  shape,  but  a  deep  golden  yellow 
in  colour,  and  very  handsome.  It  is  a  email 
root,  and  this  latter  point  assists  in  a  great 
measure  in  its  keeping,  as  large  roots  are  the 
worst  in  this  respect,  as  they  lose  flavour  and 
go  soft  more  quickly.  The  roots  of  Yellow 
Perfection  are  rather  flat,  with  a  short  top  and 
of  a  bright  golden  colour.  It  is  one  of  the 
quickest  to  mature  that  I  have  grown.  When 
the  seed  is  sown  late  in  August  and  left  in  their 
growing  quarters,  this  variety  gives  splendid 
roots  for  use  at  this  season.  Dura  is  a  light  soil, 
and  they  winter  well ;  indeed,  I  find  it  is  better 
to  leave  these  sorts  in  the  soil  till  new  growth 
is  active,  then  it  is  well  to  lift  and  store  in  April 


in  a  cool  place  for  use  in  May.  Another  very 
reliable  root  is  the  older  Golden  Ball,  also  a 
"hapely  root,  solid,  and  of  excellent  flavour. 
This  is  one  of  the  last  to  run,  and  on  this  account 
it  is  most  variable  for  spring  supplies.  I  have 
often  in  the  North  of  England,  in  a  strong  crm- 
petition  for  Turnips— flavour,  size,  and  solidity 
being  the  chief  points — seen  Golden  Ball  staged. 
This  has  been  the  best  in  all  respects.  This 
variety  for  late  use  should  be  sown  late  in  the 
South,  in  a  light,  warm,  and  not  too  rich  a  soil. 
Give  an  open  position,  and  grown  thus  there  will 
be  excellent  roots  for  April  and  May.  There  is 
another  yellow  root  equal  in  quality  to  the  last 
named,  but  this  I  should  advise  for  early  winter 
supplies.  Though  my  note  more  refers  to  the  spring 
oupply,  it  would  be  an  injustice  to  omit  the 
Yellow  Six  Weeks,  which  is  a  splendid  table 
root  for  sowing  from  February  to  September  by 
those  who  like  the  yellow  sort.  The  flavour  is 
very  sweet  and  quite  distinct  from  that  of  the 
ordinary  white  Turnips.  The  roots  are  flattish- 
round,  the  top  growth  is  a  very  pale  green, 
and  it  is  one  of  the  earliest  to  mature.  In  this 
respect  it  resembles  the  Etrly  Milan  sort,  but  it 
does  not  keep  so  well  as  the  ones  I  have  advised 
above.  At  Edinburgh,  in  collections  of  Turnips, 
I  saw  some  splendid  roots  of  Debbie's  Golden 
Ball.  This  is  a  great  favourite  over  the  Border, 
and  it  is  rarely  beaten  in  competitions.  Of  older 
roots  there  is  the  Yellow  Malta,  one  of  the  best 
in  cold,  wet  soils,  but  I  prefer  the  more  shapely 
Golden  Ball  or  Yellow  Perfection. 

Another  very  old  variety  is  the  Orange  Jelly,  a 
firmer  root  than  some,  but  a  good  keeper.  I 
have  noted  some  half-dozen  sorts,  quite  enough 
for  all  purposes,  and  though  I  have  made  out  a 
strong  case  for  these  roots,  I  feel  sure  that  once 
they  are  grown  for  use  at  this  season  they  will 
become  favourites,  and  the  want  of  really  good 
roots  now  should  make  them  more  popular. 

G.  Wythes. 


A  NEW  TURNIP-LITTLE  MARVEL. 
This  new  introduction  from  Messrs.  Carter 
and  Co.,  High  Holborn,  is  a  great  gain  in 
earliness  and  quality,  and  will  be  a  most  valuable 
root  for  first  crop  in  the  open.  So  far  I  have 
only  had  roots  grown  in  frames,  and  when  forced 
they  were  superior  to  the  Early  Milan  variety. 
This  new  Turnip  was  obtained  by  crossing  the 
Early  White  Milan  with  the  Jersey  Lily,  the 
result  being  a  beautiful  medium-sized  round  root 
of  excellent  table  quality,  quite  distinct  in 
foliage  and  of  compact  growth.  For  frame 
culture  it  is  most  valuable.  From  seed  sown 
early  in  February  the  roots  were  ready  in  the 
second  week  in  April,  and  unlike  one  of  its  parents 
—the  Early  White  Milan— it  is  more  fleshy,  not 
so  flat,  and  less  affected  by  drought.  It  more 
resembles  the  Jersey  Lily  in  quality.  I  grew 
the  Milan  by  the  side  of  the  new  Little  Marvel 
to  test  its  earliness,  and  in  this  respect  it 
is  equal  to  the  older  variety.  It  should  be  a 
useful  root  for  first  crop  in  the  open,  or  for  a 
quick  crop  required  in  a  short  time,  and  it  can  be 
grown  for  a  summer  crop  ;  indeed,  there  is  a 
great  gain  in  sowing  frequently.  I  admit  it  adds 
a  little  to  the  labour,  but  the  results  well  repay 
by  a  regular  supply  of  sweet,  small,  delicious 
roots.  G-  Wythes. 


TOMATO  WONDER  OF  ITALY. 
The  above  is  the  proper  name  of  the  Tomato 
which  is  referred  to  by  "  G.  H.  H."  as  Beauty 
of  Italy.  It  is  the  heaviest  cropping  variety  in 
cultivation  so  far  as  huge  clusters  of  small  egg- 
shaped  fruits  are  concerned  ;  but  these  have 
little  merit,  being  generally  somewhat  hollow. 
It  was  sent  from  Naples  to  Chiswick  for  trial  as 
long  ago  as  1896  by  Messrs.  Dammam  under  the 
name  of  Seirper  Fruciifera.  It  appeared  there 
again  in  1900  from  a  Britiah  source  as  Wonder 
of  Italy.  It  is  well  to  keep  these  introductions 
as  far  as  possible  to  their  original  names.       D. 
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THE     AURICULA. 


T 


HE  Auricula  has  been  cultivated  in 
England  for  more  than  300  years,  but 
for  some  time  previous  it  had  been 
receiving  careful  attention  in  Holland 
and  Flanders.     The  Auricula  has  a 


manner.      In  this   section    there  are  only    two  ,  small  state  thrive  best  in  a  rather  damp  atmo- 
classes — the  gold  centre  and  the  cream  or  white  !  sphere,  and  this  is  an  argument  in  favour  of  spring 


centre.  These  two  classes  ought  never  to  be 
crossed  except  for  very  special  reasons.  The  best 
time  to 

Sow  the  Seed  is  the  end  of   February.     Many 
people  prefer  to  sow  as  soon  as  it  is  ripe  ;  but  the 


sowing,  for  it  would  be  impossible  to  indulge 
them  with  damp  in  winter.  Watering  overhead 
is  apt  to  wash  the  seedlings  out,  unless  very 
carefully  done.  If  this  method  be  adopted,  the 
hand  should  be  drawn  across  a  wet  brush,  and 


charm  peculiar  to  itself,  a  delightful  I  advantages  of  autumn  sowing  are  small  in  com-  ^  the  spray  allowed  to  fall  on  the  soil,   but  this 


fragrance,  especially  in  the  early  morning,  and  a  '  parison   with   the  disadvantages.     Plants  raised 
bloom  which  it  would  be  difficult  to  surpass.  I  in  the  autumn  are  subject  to  many  evils.     Frost 

Attriculas  from  Seed.— It  win  he  well  to  begin    may   suddenly  set  in,  and  the  growth  be  sus- 
by  considering  the  propagation  of  Auriculas  from  |  pended  at  a  time  when_ activity  is  essential,  with 
seed.     No  pains  should  be  spared  to  procure  seed 
that  can  be  depended  upon,  both  for  quality  and 
germinating  power.      In  seeding  the  Auricula, 


is  both  tedious  and  uncertain.       C.  Hen  wood. 
(To  be  continued.) 


only  the  best  flowers  should  be  used,  and  the 
best  pips  on  the  truss,  and  for  the  seed-bearer  a 
young,  healthy  plant  should  be  selected.  It  will 
not  injure  a  valuable  plant  to  carry  a  pod  or  two 
of  seed.  Having  chosen  the  plant,  the  next 
thing  to  do  is  to  take  away  the  anthers,  to 
prevent  impregnation  by  its  own  pollen.  This 
must  be  done  as  soon  as  the  pips  begin  to  open, 
and  the  greatest  care  must  be  exercised  so  as  to 
prevent  any  pollen  falling  upon  the  pistil  or 
stigma.  The  plant  should  be  held  bottom 
upwards,  and  the  anthers  nipped  off  with  a  very 
pointed  pair  of  scissors.  It  is  of  no  consequence 
whether  the  petals  become  damaged  or  not ;  in 
fact,  some  florists  begin  by  removing  them  alto- 
gether, so  that  the  pistil  is  left  standing  alone. 
What  is  of  consequence  is  that  the  pistil  must  be 
uninjured. 

Fertilisation  should  always  take  place  when  the 
flowers  are  in  a  young  state,  for  then  the  pin  or 
stigma  is  in  a  suitable  condition  to  receive  the 
pollen.  This  should  be  conveyed  by  a  camel's- 
hair  pencil  brush  or,  as  some  prefer,  by  dropping 
the  anthers  into  the  tube.  The  anthers  must  be 
fresh  and  well  covered  with  pollen.  When  a 
brush  is  used,  the  minute  grains  of  pollen  are  not 
very  easily  freed  from  it  for  any  new  experiment. 
Green  edges,  grey  edges,  white  edges,  and  selfs 
should  only  be  crossed  in  their  own  respective 
classes,  although  it  will  frequently  be  found  that 
greens  are  produced  from  whites,  whites  from 
greens,  and  so  on,  while  selfs  will  be  sure  to  pre- 
dominate. Therefore  class  distinction  as  regards 
seedling  Auriculas  is  very  uncertain  ;  and  yet  to 
ensure  success  in  the  raising  of  good  new  varie- 
ties it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  work  upon  each 
class  separately.  This  also  applies  to  the  alpine 
Auriculas,  which   must  be  treated  in  a  similar 
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the  result  that  those  plants  which  have  not  had     .    ^,„ \,-u-,.     t    a     ■     i       u 

time  to  form  their  rough  leaf  stand  but  a  poor  ^  "™»  fj*^  ^it  of  Auriculas  has  never  been 
chance  of  pulling  safely  through  the  winter.  The  !  !?«°  J''^"  t^**^  '^^^^  ^y  Mr.  James  Douglas  of 
sunless  days  and  cold,  damp  fogs  of  November  ?J^''i^°°^^,^'^JJ_''^J^'y^<'^,  ^^'^'^^^^  T«."°g  °^ 
work  sad  havoc  among  the  Auriculas,  and  even 


those  plants  which  survive  the  winter  enter  upon 
spring  with  a  constitution  weakened  by  the 
struggle  for  existence.  The  end  of  February  is, 
then,  the  better  time  for  sowing.     The  seed  will 


the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  in  their  new 
hall,  Vincent  Square,  Westminster.  Mr.  Douglas 
then  exhibited  some  30O  plants  in  many  choice 
show  and  alpine  varieties,  but  even  they  did  not 
exhaust  the  collection  in  the  Bookham  nursery. 


germinate  quickly,  and  so  it  stafts  on  its  journey  It  >8  hardly  an  exaggeration  to  say  that  another 
in  life  at  a  period  to  which  Nature  has  assigned  fl^'"^'^  equally  fine  could  have  been  made  from 
the  most  active  growth;  and  it  is  only  reasonable  "•«.'*':g«  «to<=k  which  Mr.  Douglas  has.  The 
that  with  propSr  attention  health  and  vigour  ^"F'f'^  seems  to  be  regaining  the  popularity 
can  best  be  maintained  at  a  season  when  there  is  no  I '''"'='^  °°<=«  •'  ^^^'  ^'"^  g"^"**  '"t^-^^^t  '=  ag"° 
check  to  the  growth  such  as  takes  place  in  winter. 
A  suitable 

Soil  consists  of  two  parts  good  fibrous  loam 
and  one  part  good  flaky  leaves.  Oak  leaves  if  they 
can  be  procured,  but  in  any  case  such  as  have 
not  already  rotted  into  mould.  Sufficient  coarse 
sand  should  be  added  to  keep  the  soil  well  open 
and  the  drainage  good.     This  compost  will  do 


great  interest  is  again 
being  centred    in    this    beautiful    flower.      The 
accompanying  illustration   shows  a  few  of   the 
lovely  show  varieties  in  Mr.  Douglas'  collection, 
which  includes  all  the   best  show    and    alpine 
varieties    extant,   many  of    them   having    been 
raised    by     Mr.    Douglas.      Mr.     Douglas     has 
mastered  the  art  of  growing  Auriculas  as  few 
others  have.     We  never  saw  a  finer  lot  of  plants 
both  for  sowing'the-seed  in  and  for  transplanting    ">*°    f°^^    *°   t^«  '>°"=««  f  Bookham.      The 
the  seedlings.  ^Whether  the  seeds  are  sown  in  I  ^""-^"'^  '«    °°'    *"  ^'^^y  ff^^  /<?  S^""  well, 
pans  or  in  pots  the  drainage   must  always   be    ^•'^""g'^  probably  many  of  the  failures   which 
^     -  Plenty  of  crocks  should  be  put  at  the  ,  ".=«"'*'.«  *J"«  '"°'^ .'?  ^ant  of  patience  and  care 


perfect, 

bottom  and  covered  with  a  layer  of  fibre.  Then 
the  soil  should  be  pressed  firmly  in,  but  left  as 
fine  as  possible  on  the  top  for  the  reception  of  the 
seeds.  It  is  better  to  dibble  the  seeds  in  about 
half  an  inch  or  so  apart,  so  that,  when  any  plants 
are  ready,  they  can  be  removed  without  injury  to 
those  which  are  not  so  far  advanced.  If  there  is 
not  sufficient  time  to  dibble  the  seeds  in,  they 
should  be  drilled  in,  and  covered  very  lightly. 
The  seeds  quickly  germinate  if  sown  in  pots,  the 
pots  being  placed  in  saucers  filled  with  water, 
and  covered  with  a  sheet  of  glass.  When  the 
seedlings  begin  to  show,  the  pots  ought  to  be 
removed  from  the  saucers,  and  replaced  in 
them  only  when  water  is  needed.     Seedlings  in  a 


than  to  ignorance  of  its  requirements. 
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SOME  OF  THE  BEAUTIFOL  SHOW  ACRICDLAa  IN  THE  NnKSERY  OF  MB.  JAMES  DOnGLAS,  GREAT  BOOKHAM,  SURREY 


GROW    CINERARIAS. 

INERARIAS  are  comparatively  easy 
plants  to  grow.  They  are  most 
useful  for  all  decorative  purposes, 
either  for  cutting  or  as  pot  plants. 
The  stellata  varieties  make  charm- 
ing plants  for  house  and  conserva- 
tory decoration.  For  flowering  early  in  the 
spring  seed  should  be  sown  in  May,  and  in 
June  for  succession.  Sow  in  clean, 
well-drained  pane  of  equal  parts 
loam  and  leaf -soil,  with  some  sharp 
sand  added,  first  passing  the  soil 
through  a  fine  sieve.  The  pans 
should  be  filled  to  within  half-an- 
inch  of  the  top,  and  watered 
through  a  rose  some  time  before 
sowing.  Sow  the  seeds  thinly  and 
regularly,  and  cover  very  lightly 
with  fine  soil,  leaving  the  surface 
quite  leveh  Cover  the  pans  with 
sheets  of  glass  and  pieces  of  paper 
until  theyouDgplantsappear,  when 
the  paper  must  be  removed  and 
the  glass  gradually  taken  off  as  the 
plants  progress.  Place  the  pans 
on  a  shelf  in  a  greenhouse  or  frame 
in  a  shady  position.  When  the 
seedlings  are  large  enough  to  handle, 
pot  them  separately  in  small  pots, 
using  two  parts  fibrous  loam,  one  of 
leaf-soil,  and  some  eand.  Place  the 
plants  in  a  close  frame  and  shade 
lightly  from  bright  sun.  Syringe 
them  with  soft  water  on  fine  after- 
noons. As  they  develop  gradually 
diminish  the  heat  and  give  more 
air.  Immediately  the  small  pots 
are  filled  with  roots,  shift  the 
plants  into  thoEe  of  4  inches  in 
diameter,  using  the  same  kind  of 
toil  as  before.  The  plants  may 
then  be  placed  in  a  cold  frame, 
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For  the  final  potting  pots  6  inches  or  7  inches 
in  diameter  are  large  enough,  unless  large 
speciinsn  plants  are  required,  when  8-inoh  pots 
may  be  used.  Pot  in  a  mixture  of  three  parts 
turfy  loam  broken  up  roughly,  one  of  leaf-soil, 
and  one  of  manure  from  a  spent  Mushroom-bed, 
with  sufficient  sand  to  keep  the  soil  open.  Place 
the  plants  in  a  cold  frame  under  the  shelter  of  a 
north  wall,  keep  them  close  for  a  few  days, 
gradually  admit  more  air,  and  endeavour  to  grow 
them  as  hardily  as  possible.  If  the  sun  does  not 
reach  them  they  will  not  require  shading. 

As  soon  as  flower-stems  are  seen  manure  water 
may  be  given  with  advantage  once  or  twice  a 
week,  and  occasional  top-dressings  of  Clay's 
Fertilizer  mixed  with  a  little  soil.  As  the 
autumn  advances  they  should  be  removed  to  a 
house  or  pit  with  a  little  heat.  Admit  air  on 
all  favourable  occasions  ;  a  temperature  of  40° 
to  45°  should  be  maintained  throughout  the 
winter  months.  Cinerarias  are  subject  to  green- 
fly ;  this  can  be  eradicated  by  fumigating  with 
Richards'  XL  All.  To  ensure  success  prompt 
attention  must  always  be  given  to  watering, 
airing,  shading,  and  syringing.  Eodeavour  from 
the  first  to  keep  the  plants  healthy,  sturdy,  and 
vigorous.  G.  W.  Smith. 

Danesfield  Gardens,  Marlow. 


PERSIAN  CYCLAMENS. 
A  OOERBSPONDENT  advocates  the  growing  on  for 
the  second  season  corms  that  are  eighteen  months 
old,  saying  that  they  flower  more  abundantly 
than  those  which  are  raised  annually  from  seed. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  on  the  point ;  but  there  is 
nothing  new  in  this,  most  gardeners  reserving  a 
batch  each  year  for  this  purpose.  Not  only  do  they 
grow  and  flower  them  the  following  year,  but  for 
several  seasons.  The  finest  plants  that  have 
come  under  my  notice  were  eight  years  old,  and 
in  early  spring  a  mass  of  bloom,  carrying  nearly 
100  flowers  each,  in  7-inoh  and  8-inch  pots 
respectively,  with  fine  leathery  foliage  as  large 
as  the  palm  of  one's  hand.  These  were  the  old 
Cyclamen  persicum,  and  not  of  the  giganteum 
type,  and  were  grown  with  very  little  fire-heat, 
being  placed  on  a  shelf  quite  near  the  glass  in  an 
ordinary  Peach  house  and  subjected  to  no  shade 
whatever  from  about  the  beginning  of  July,  when 
they  were  repotted  and  placed  in  a  cold  frame 
and  removed  to  the  said  shelf  in  October  as  soon 
as  frosty  nights  set  in.  Seedling  plants  flower 
much  earlier  than  older  ones,  but  the  latter  form 
a  good  succession  early  in  the  year. 

Bicton.  3.  Matnb. 
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PROTECTING  RIPE  STRAWBERRIES. 

A   T  this  season  of  the  year  many  who  grow 
/\  Strawberries  frequently  ask  what  is 

/  %  the  best  way  to  preserve  the  ripe 
f  \  fruit  from  touching  the  soil  ?  One 
£  j^  often  sees  such  things  as  straw  from 
stables.  This  is  an  abomination 
when  used  direct  from  the  stalls.  It  should  be 
cleansed  by  rain  and  exposure.  Another  material 
often  used  is  short  mowing  grass.  This  is  bad 
in  wet  seasons,  as  it  harbours  snails,  slugs, 
and  adheres  to  the  fruit ;  others  use  straight 
straw,  but  this,  though  clean,  is  not  the  best, 
as  in  wet  seasons  it  is  too  close,  and  encourages 
decay  and  mildew.  I  once  saw  dry  hay  used,  but 
this  is  as  bad,  as  after  the  crop  is  cleared  the 
ground  is  like  a  field,  as  the  seed  quickly  ger- 
minates, and  in  wet  weather  the  grass  soon  turns 
mouldy.  For  some  years  I  have  used  grass 
from  a  hay  field — clean  straight  grass,  free 
from  weeds,  and  about  12  inches  to  15  inches 
long.  This,  when  gathered  with  a  little  care 
and  placed  thinly  in  position  in  layers,  is  very 
clean,  and  there  are  no  weeds  if  the  grass  is  cut 
in  the  southern  part  of  the  country  in  May,  and 
in  the  north  early  in  June  ;  the  grass  soon  dries 


and  there  is 
little  shelter 
for  vermin.  It 
is  soon  re- 
moved when  it 
has  done  its 
work,  and  is 
not  much 
trouble  to  put 
down,  and 
costs  little.  I 
have  found 
that  there  is 
less  trouble 
with  slugs  in 
wet  seasons  as 
there  is  not 
much  shelter 
for  them. 
G.  W.  8. 

MELONS. 
I  WAS  pleased 
to  note  that 
mention  was 
made  of  But- 
tons' Scarlet  in 
your  issue  of 
March  3,  as  it 
is  practically 
the  standard 
variety  with 
us  out  of  many 
tried  here. 
The  plant  is 
robust,  sets 
freely,  is  of  a 
nice  table  size, 
and,  last  but 
not  least,  of  ex- 
cellent flavour. 
Further,  it  is 
as  early  as  any 
we  have  tried, 
and  generally 
comes  in  from 
May  6  to 
May  12,  nearly 
as  early  as  it 
is  possible  to 
get  a  well- 
flavoured 
Melon  ripe. 
I   have  grown 

it  continuously  for  the  past  twelve  years,  and 
have  never  had  a  better  lot  than  last  year, 
therefore  it  is  far  from  being  run  out  yet.  One 
season  we  had  several  plants  go  club-rooted  late 
in  the  year,  similar  to  the  Cucumber ;  can  any 
reader  assign  any  cause  for  this  and  suggest  a 
preventive?  J.  Maynb. 


A  GOOD  LATE  APPLE. 
In  the  late  Apples  recently  named  in  your 
columns  I  do  not  see  Old  Northern  Greening 
included.  This  sort  has  several  names,  the  most 
popular  being  Curly-tailed  Pippin.  This  curly 
tail,  by  the  way,  disappears  under  high  cultiva- 
tion. The  modern  gardener  often  omits  this 
Apple  as  small  and  unworthy  of  cultivation,  but 
there  is  no  Apple  known  to  me  which  improves 
so  much  under  good  and  generous  handling.  It 
has  medium-sized  fruit  with  a  fine  texture,  and 
good  flavour ;  it  ripens  in  April  and  May.  If 
buried  in  sand  it  keeps  till  the  earliest  Apple 
comes.  This  in  my  experience  is  the  Danish 
Hampus  which,  unprotected  and  out  in  the  open, 
ripens  at  the  end  of  June.  As  a  cultivator  of 
Apples  for  fifty  years  I  do  not  know  a  more 
profitable  sort  than  this  Old  Northern  Greening. 
Watford.  N.  P. 


THE   NEW   CLIMBING   ROSE  ERAU   KARL   DRCSCHKI. 


buds  on  the  tree,  I  thought  it  well  to  try  to  keep 
it  back,  and  I  uncovered  the  roots  and  carefully 
displaced  the  fibrous  ones.  I  then  covered  them 
with  sacks  without  replacing  the  earth,  and 
occasionally  I  gave  the  sacks  a  dose  of  the  coldest 
water  available.  The  buds  did  not  begin  to 
expand  until  early  in  March,  and  at  the  end  of 
the  month  the  tree  was  a  mass  of  blossom.  The 
petals  have  all  fallen  now  and  the  fruit  is  well  set 
all  over.  I  am  not  at  all  sure  that  my  treatment 
has  secured  this  result,  so  I  should  be  glad  to  have 
your  opinion  about  it.  All  my  Pears  are  setting 
well  this  year,  and  I  have  never  had  such  aquantity 
of  set  fruit  on  any  of  them. 

J.  Gordon   Wilson. 

Baldoyh,  Coxinty  Dublin. 

[We  think  our  correspondent's  treatment  pro- 
bablyhelped  toretard  the  blossoming,  although  the 
weather,  doubtless,  was  chiefly  responsible. — Ed.  ] 


RETARDING    A    PEAR   TREE. 
Early  in  January  I  was  anxious  about  a  Pear 
tree,  the  buds  of  which  seemed  as  if  they  would 
burst  in  a  month.     As  there  was  a  splendid  lot  of 


A    NEW    ROSE. 

Climbing  Feau  Karl  Druschki. 
This  is  a  Rose  likely  to  become  immensely 
popular  in  gardens.  It  originated  in  the 
nursery  of  Mr.  William  Lawrenson,  Hutton 
Gate,  Guisborough,  and  received  an  award  of 
merit  from  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society 
in  the  spring  of  this  year.  It  is  of  vigorous 
growth,  and  plants  grown  under  glass  in  Mr. 
Lawrenson's  nursery  have  made  12  feet  to 
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15  feet  of  wood  in  a  season,  and 
bent  down  with  the  weight  of 
flowers.  It  will  bloom  in  the 
dead  of  winter,  the  flowers  open- 
ing a  very  pale  pink  colour,  which 
passes  to  pure  white,  as  in  the 
parent.  Its  freedom  of  flowering 
is  remarkable.  The  plant  (which 
was  in  an  8-inch  pot)  shown 
before  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  had  thirty-six  buds  and 
flowers.  On  its  return  to  the 
nursery  the  green  wood  was 
removed  for  propagating  pur- 
poses, but  it  is  again  full  of 
buds. 


TREES  &  SHRUBS. 

CYTISUS    KEWENSIS. 

IN  1891  this  hybrid  Broom  was 
raised  at  Kew  appearing 
amongst  some  seedlings  of 
Cytisus  Ardoini.  It  is,  of 
course,  very  distinct  from 
that  species,  which  is  a 
dwarf  shrub  from  the  Mediter- 
ranean Alps,  of  rather  compact 
habit,  and  having  bright  golden- 
yellow  flowers.  C.  kewensia  has  a 
prostrate  habit,  and  in  the  plant 
illustrated  some  of  the  branches 
are  3  feet  or  4  feet  long,  but  none 
reach  more  than  about  1  foot  from 
the  ground.  A  detailed  examina- 
tion of  the  wood,  leaves,  and  flowers 
leaves  no  doubt  that  the  white 
Portugal  Broom  (Cytisus  albus) 
was  the  pollen  parent.  Specimens  of  this  were 
growing  near  the  plant  of  C.  Ardoini  from 
which  the  seed  that  produced  C.  kewensis  was 
gathered. 

The  leaves  of  C.  kewensis  are  made  up  of  three 
leaflets,  which,  like  the  young  wood,  are  covered 
with  soft  down.  It  flowers  during  early  May 
(how  profusely  the  picture  will  best  tell),  and 
the  blossoms  are  of  a  very  pretty,  soft,  rather 


A  HYBBID   BROOM   (CYTISUS   KEWINSIS)   IN   THE  BOCK   GARDEN   AT   KEW. 


creamy  white,  sometimes  a  very  pale  sulphur- 
yellow.  In  colour  they  are  very  similar  to  the 
flowers  of  C.  praecox  (also  a  hybrid),  but  some- 
what larger,  the  standard  petal  being  half  an  inch 
across.  In  places  where  a  prostrate  shrub  is 
required  this  will  prove  very  valuable.  It 
can  be  increased  by  means  of  cuttings,  or  it 
can  be  worked  on  stocks  of  the  Laburnum  as 
standards.  B. 


A  GRAPE   HYACINTH   (mUBOARI  CONIOUM)   AT  THE  WOODLANDS,  HABBOW    WEALD. 


PRUNING  EARLY  -  FLOWERING 
SHRUBS. 
Eably-flowbbing  shrubs  should  be  pruned  as 
soon  as  the  flowers  fade.  Late- flowering  shrubs 
should  be  pruned  in  spring,  as  they  foim  their 
flower-buds  on  the  young  shoots.  The  great 
advantage  of  spring  pruning  lies  in  the  rapid 
healing  of  the  wounds.  The  majority  of  orna- 
mental trees  are  therefore  best  dealt 
with  at  this  season.  Tender  subjects 
should  never  be  pruned  in  winter, 
as  they  are  liable  to  be  injured  by 
the  cold.  It  is,  however,  better  to 
prune  in  winter  than  to  neglect 
it  altogether.  Dead  wood  may  be 
removed  at  any  season.  By  yearly 
pruning  the  specimens  are  kept  well 
in  hand,  and  the  work  is  easily 
accomplished.  When  it  is  neces- 
sary to  remove  large  branches  from 
ornamental  trees,  a  saw  should  be 
used  ;  in  no  case  use  an  axe.  Saw 
as  close  to  the  main  branch  as 
possible ;  leave  no  ragged  edges, 
but  finish  the  cut  neatly  with  a 
knife.  Afterwards  paint  over  the 
wound  with  Stockholm  tar  or  white 
lead  mixed  in  Linseed  oil.  The  best 
varieties  of  Rhododendrons,  Lilacs, 
&c.,  that  are  grafted  are  often 
ruined  by  suckers  not  being  re- 
moved. These  should  be  constantly 
watched  for  and  removed,  as  in  the 
case  of  fruit  trees  and  Roses. 

C.  RcSE. 
Munden  Gardens,  Watford. 

WISTARIA  MULTIJUGA 
ROSEA. 
Wistaria  multmdga  rosea  is 
showing  about  a  dozen  nice  bunches 
of  bloom — we  believe  for  the  first 
time  in  this  kingdom  —  in  Mr. 
Gumbleton's  garden  at  Queenstown. 
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Mr.  Gumbleton  is  the  only  person  who  has 
bloomed  it  in  Europe.  It  was  introduced  by 
L^on  Chenault  of  Origins,  from  whom  Mr. 
Gumbleton  bad  his  plant  three  years  ago. 


THE    FLOWER    GARDEN. 

THE    GRAPE    HYACINTHS. 

(MUSCAKI.  ) 

ANY  names  have  been  applied  to 
the  various  members  of  this 
charming  family  of  early  spring- 
flowering  bulbs,  but  the  greater 
number  possess  so  great  a  resem- 
blance that  it  is  somewhat  difficult 
to  distinguish  them  from  one  another.  Some  of 
the  more  distinct  kinds,  however,  are  exceed- 
ingly useful  for  planting  in  groups  on  the  borders 
of  shrubberies  and  in  open  places  in  the  wild 
garden.  Seen  in  a  mass  on  grassy  banks  nothing 
can  exceed  the  beautiful  effect  produced  by  the 
numbers  of  racemes  of  bright  violet-blue  flowers 


M 


choice  and  elegant  forms  being  the  variety  with 
pure  white  flowers,  M.  botryoides  var.  album. 

M.  conicum,  of  which  that  variety  called 
Heavenly  Blue  is  one  of  the  finest,  produces  long 
racemes  of  bright  violet-blue  flowers,  some  heads 
being  quite  4  inches  in  length.  It  may  well  be 
considered  the  most  beautiful  of  all  the  Muscaris. 

M,  comosum,  a  native  of  South  Europe,  is  a 
curious  species,  with  the  upper  part  of  the  raceme 
composed  of  barren  flowers.  In  the  var.  mon- 
strosum  (Feathered  Hyacinth)  the  head  is 
composed  of  a  bluish  violet  tuft  of  slender  ramifl- 
cations  ;  a  remarkable  and  distinct  plant. 

M.  latifolium,  one  of  the  rarest  as  well  as  one 
of  the  most  distinct,  is  found  in  parts  of  Asia 
Minor.  It  is  remarkable  for  its  broad  leaves, 
which  are  sometimes  IJ  inches  across,  and  is  one 
of  the  most  robust,  growing  about  1  foot  high, 
with  good-sized  racemes  of  nearly  all,  almost 
black  flowers,  the  few  upper  ones  being  violet- 
blue.  It  increases  very  slowly,  diilering  in  this 
respect  from  most  of  the  other  species. 

M.  paradoxum,  from  the  Caucasus,  is  a  well- 
marked  plant,    bearing    about   three   somewhat 


buds  upon  them  in  the  third  week  in  April, 
after  all  the  frosts  and  chilly  north  and  east 
winds  that  bad  then  so  long  prevailed.  At  the 
present  date  the  number  of  open  flowers  is 
nearly  double  those  shown.  Frank  Crisp. 

Friar  Park,  Henley-on-Thames, 

IXIAS    AND~SPARAXrS. 

In  an  article  on  these  plants  (page  210)  Mr.  T.  B. 
Field  writes:  "  Tbey  do  not  succeed  as  hardy 
bulbs  in  any  part  of  Great  Britain."  Mr.  Field 
is  apparently  entirely  ignorant  of  the  climatic 
conditions  which  prevail  in  South  Devon  and 
Cornwall,  and  which  render  the  culture  in  the 
open  air  of  South  African  bulbs  ard  those  from 
other  sub-tropical  countries  possible  and  satis- 
factory in  those  localitie?.  In  proof  of  this  may 
be  mentioned  the  illustration  of  a  "bed  of 
Sparaxis  out  of  doors  in  the  south-west,"  which 
appeared  in  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle  of  Sep- 
tember 9,  1905.  The  picture  shows  a  large  bed 
of  Sparaxis  a  mass  of  bloom.  These  bulbs,  to 
my  knowledge,  have  not  been  touched  for  eight 
years  and  bloom  freely  annually.     In  the  same 


OMPHALODBS  LUCILI^  IN   MB.  CRISP'3   BEAUTirDL  ROCK   GARDEN,  FRIAR   PARK,    HENLEY-ON-THAMES. 


of  M.  conicum.  The  large,  handsome  flower- 
heada  stand  up  well  above  the  green  grassy 
foliage,  and  they  last  in  perfection  for  a  con- 
siderable period.  Among  the  easiest  of  bulbs  to 
grow,  they  increase  very  freely,  and  large  masses 
may  soon  be  obtained  by  lifting  the  bulbs  every 
two  or  three  years  and  dividing  the  clumps. 
They  make  excellent  pot  plants,  and  for  the  cold 
house  they  come  in  very  useful  during  the  month 
of  April.  Almost  any  soil  suits  the  Grape 
Hyacinths,  although  the  most  suitable  is  a 
deeply-worked  and  well-drained  sandy  loam.  The 
following  are  some  of  the  more  distinct  kinds  : 

M.  armeniacum  is  one  of  the  latest  to  flower, 
coming  into  bloom  about  the  end  of  May.  It  is 
also  one  of  the  most  handsome  ;  it  has  long,  dense 
racemes  of  blue-violet  flowers.  It  is  a  native  of 
Armenia,  and  was  brought  into  cultivation  by 
Herr  Max  Leichtlin  in  1876. 

M.  botryoides  is  one  of  the  oldest  cultivated 
species,  with  short  racemes  of  violet-blue  flowers. 
Spread  over  South  Europe  and  extending  into 
Asia  Minor,  it  varies  a  good  deal,  one  of  the  most 


broad  leaves  to  each  bulb,  and  a  raceme  of  blue- 
black  flowers.  It  is  not  to  be  compared  in  beauty 
to  Heavenly  Blue,  but  is  still  well  worth  growing 
in  a  collection  of  bulbous  plants. 

M.  szovitsianum  is  a  native  of  Northern  Persia 
and  the  Caucasus,  and  is  one  of  the  earliest  to 
flower,  appearing  about  the  beginning  of  April. 
The  racemes  of  bluish  flowers  are  dense  and  long, 
with  a  few  sterile  light  blue  ones  at  the  top. 

W.  Irving 

OMPHALODES"  LUCILI^. 
It  is  often  strange  to  notice  how  plants  will  grow 
like  weeds  in  some  places,  while  they  refuse  to 
grow  at  all  elsewhere,  though  all  the  conditions 
of  soil,  climate,  aspect,  &c.,  are  apparently  the 
same.  This  beautiful  Omphalodes,  as  is  well 
known,  has  almost  died  out,  and  when  rarely 
catalogued  is  put  at  a  prohibitive  price.  Yet 
it  has  grown  here  for  seven  years  without  the 
exercise  of  any  special  skill  or  care.  The  two 
plants  shown  in  the  accompanying  illustration 
had  no  less  than  130  flowers  and  opening  flower- 


garden  Ixias,  untouched  for  the  same  period, 
never  fail  to  come  up  and  bloom  well  every  year, 
I  could  at  the  present  moment  send  you  fifty  or 
more  scapes  of  Sparaxis  picked  from  the  open 
air.  Freesias  have  been  in  bloom  with  me  in  the 
open  through  the  whole  of  April,  and  are  now 
just  over  ;  Gladiolus  tristis  concolor  is  now  at  its 
best,  and  is  a  lovely  sight,  while  at  night  the 
flowers  emit  a  delicious  perfume.  The  white 
Watsonia  Ardernei  also  does  well.  The  South 
African  Sutherlandia  frutescens  is  now  in  full 
flower  with  me  in  the  open,  and  is  covered  with 
its  pendent  crimson  blossoms,  and  O^teomelea 
anthyllidifolia,  from  the  Pacific  Islands,  is  freely 
set  with  buds,  while  Clianthus  puniceus  and  its 
white  variety  are  smothered  in  blossom.  I 
mention  these  instances  in  the  endeavour  to 
prove  the  incorrectness  of  the  impression,  which 
appears  to  be  generally  held  by  gardeners  in  the 
colder  parts  of  the  country,  that  the  cultivation 
of  tender  plants  in  the  open  air  is  impossible  in 
any  portion  of  the  British  Isles. 

South  Devon.  S.  W.  Fjtzherbkrt. 
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GARDENING      FOR      B8GINNSRS. 


M 


iELONS  AND  CUCUMBERS  IN 
POTS  IN  GREENHOUSE  (io 
reply  to  "Anxious  Will"). — 
Melons  and  Cucumbers  can  both  be 
grown  with  success  in  pots  and 
without  bottom  -  heat  in  a  tem- 
perature of  60".  Many  growers  grow  all  their 
winter  Cucumbers  in  pots.  List  winter  we  saw 
many  plants  on  shelves  close  to  the  glass  that 
gave  much  better  results  than  those  in  beds  with 
a  wider  root  area.  On  the  other  hand,  from  May  to 
October,  with  more  sun-heat,  there  must  be  more 
moisture  and  food  at  the  roots.  The  Cucumbers 
should  be  grown  in  a  moist  house,  ventilated 
somewhat  sparingly,  and  not  overcropped.  The 
Cucumbers  are  daily  producing  or  setting  fruits. 
The  Melon  fruits  should  be  set  all  at  one  time. 
If  you  grow  both  in  the  greenhouse,  when  the 


SIMPLE      HINTS. 

but  made  light  with  such  aids  as  old  manure, 
wood  ashes,  or  even  old  fine  mortar  rubble. 
The  large  pots  should  have  ample  drainage. 
In  placing  the  soil  in  the  pots,  make  it  fairly 
firm,  and  fill  to  within  4  inches  of  the  top  ;  the 
space  left  will  later  on  be  valuable  for  surface- 
dressings.  Plant  and  subsequently  train  the 
plants  as  required.  Much  depends  upon  your 
roof-run  ;  if  only  6  feet  stop  the  plants  when  they 
are  4  feet  long  ;  laterals  will  develop  and  bear 
fruit.  Thin  to  two  or  three,  then  the  plant 
continues  to  make  new  shoots ;  if  allowed  to 
bear  too  many,  growth  is  arrested.  The  lateral 
growths  also  require  stopping  beyond  the  second 
joint. 

Feedijig. — The  plants  should  have  food  in  the 
way  of  liquid  manure  or  a  fertiliser  twice  a  week. 
Water  may  be  necessary  every  day 
in  hot  weather ;  this  also  must  be  of 
the  same  temperature  as  the  house. 
Top-dress  the  plants  with  rich 
food  or  soil,  and  syringe  them  at 
least  twice  daily.  Melons  require 
much  the  same  culture  as  regards 
sowing  and  planting,  stopping  the 
main  shoot  at  3  feet,  or  even  less  if 
on  shelves,  but  they  need  a  heavier 
soil  made  firm.  After  stopping 
laterals  will  push  out ;  these  will 
show  fruit,  and  must  be  stopped 
at  the  third  joint.  Fertilise  the 
flowers,  setting  as  many  as  possible 
at  one  time.  As  the  fruits  attain 
size,  give  support ;  feed  as  advised 
for  the  Cucumber.  Keep  the  later 
small  side  growths  stopped  at  the 
first  joint  so  that  the  roof  is  not 
crowded  with  foliage. — G.  W. 


THE 


FEUIT 


HOW   MELONS   SHOCLD   BE   GROWN   IN   A   POT. 


Melons  are  turning  colour  you  must  not  mind 

having  fewer  Cucumbers.     Have  you  shelves  in 

your  greenhouse  ?  If  so,  if  large  enough,  grow  the 

Melons  at  the  back  of  the  house  where  there  is    are  often  planted  on  lower  walls,  and  sometimes 

piore  ventilation,  and  the  Cucumbers  at  the  front    with  a  fair  amount  of  success  when  the  trees  are 


BEGINNEK'S 
GAEDEN. 
The  Peach  and  Nectarine. — The 
culture  for  both  Peaches  and  Nec- 
tarines is  the  same,  therefore  in  the 
notes  which  follow   the  two  fruits 
are  grouped  together.   The  best  soil 
for   the   Peach   is  rather  a  heavy 
loam,  and  if  the  subsoil  is  clay,  keep 
the  roots  out   of   it  by    placing    a 
layer  of  concrete  in  the  bottom  of 
the  hole,  extending  far  enough  to 
permit  of   the  extremities   of    the 
roots  being  lifted  if  they  go  down- 
wards.    The  best  course  is  to  buy 
what  are  called  cut- back  trees  from 
the   nursery,   and   allow  each   tree 
from  16  feet  to  IS  feet  of  space  on  the  south  or 
south-east  wall.    The  wall  should  not  be  less  than 
10  feet  high,  although  in  suburban  gardens  they 


of  the  house.  In  both  cases  at  the  start,  say, 
for  two  months,  the  culture  will  be  similar. 
Avoid  cold  draughts  ;  these  are  moat  harmful, 
and  are  the  precursor  of  thrips  and  red  spider, 
two  pests  the  plants  are  most  subject  to.  The 
Melon  requires  a  stronger  soil  and  less  food  and 
moisture  than  the  Cucumber.  Pots  of  14  inches 
diameter  are  a  convenient  size ;  bottom-heat  from 
now  to  October  is  not  a  necessity.  The  seed 
should  be  sown  in  small  pots,  and  the  seedlings 
grown  on  until  they  have  made  four  leaves, 
keeping  them  as  near  the  light  as  possible.  The 
Urge  pots  should  also  be  prepared  at  the  same 


in  good  ground.  The  chief  points  to  be  kept 
constantly  in  mind  are  to  thin  the  young  shoots 
sufficiently  so  that  every  lejf  may  have  room 
for  development,  and  to  destroy  all  insects  the 
moment  they  appear.  If  these  matters  are 
promptly  attended  to.  Peach  culture  will  be  easy 
and  successful.  Assuming  the  position  has  been 
prepared  and  the  trees  bought,  prune  the  roots 
wherever  damaged  and  place  the  stem  or  trunk 
of  the  tree  4  inches  from  the  wall  on  the  site, 
which  has  been  made  firm,  so  that  the  tree  will 
not  settle  too  much.  Spread  out  the  roots 
S  inches  or  VI  inches  from  the  surface,  cover  with 


time,  as  it  is  necessary  to  get  the  soil  warmed  a  little  good  loam,  make  firm,  and  spread  a  small 
to  the  temperature  of  the  hou?e.  Soil  for  |  littering  of  manure  over  the  surface  to  shelter 
Cucumbers  should  be  light  and  rich,  not  sandy,    the  roots  whilst  they  are  working.     If  the  trees 


are  planted  in  the  autumn,  the  roots  will  begin 
work  almost  directly,  and  in  the  course  of  a 
month  or  so  the  branches  may  be  pruned  and 
either  tied  or  nailed  to  the  wall. 

Protecting  the  Floioers. — The  Peach  usually 
begins  to  open  its  blossoms  about  the  middle 
of  March,  and  some  protection  should  be  given. 
We  have  found  fishing-net,  tightly  strained  over 
poles  fixed  under  the  coping,  and  projecting  at 
the  foot  about  3  feet  to  give  room  to  walk  or 
work  underneath,  very  satisfactory.  If  heavier 
coverings  are  used,  they  should  be  opened 
out  or  removed  every  fine  day  to  give  air  and 
permit  the  sun  to  shine  upon  them  ;  but  the 
fishing-net  may  remain  over  the  trees  as  long  as 
protection  is  required. 

Pruning  the  Peach. — This  should  be  begun  in 
April  by  disbudding  surplus  shoots,  removing 
only  a  few  at  a  time  and  spreading  the  work 
over  several  weeks.  In  beginning  the  disbudding 
it  is  necessary  to  bear  in  mind  that  one  good 
shoot  must  be  left  as  near  the  base  of  each  of 
the  present  bearing  shoots  as  possible.  The 
leader  also  must  be  left,  though  in  crowded  trees, 
or  to  prevent  overcrowding,  the  leader  may  be 
pinched  when  S  inches  or  9  inches  of  growth  have 
been  made.  The  point  to  bear  in  mind  is  :  there 
must  be  a  shoot  carrying  good  foliage  beyond 
the  fruits,  or  the  latter  will  not  swell.  If  the 
bearing  branches  are  long,  one  or  more  shoots 
may  be  left  between  the  shoot  near  the  base  and 
the  leader,  and  at  any  rate  the  growths  should 
not  be  removed  too  hastily,  especially  in  cold 
districts.  For  this  reason  sometimes  the  young 
shoots,  or  some  of  them,  are  pinched  back  and 
allowed  to  remain  for  a  time,  to  be  removed 
later.  The  young  shoots  left  for  the  next  season'g 
crop  should  be  nailed  in  close  to  the  wall  before 
the  winds  damage  them.  To  carry  the  pruning 
further  and  finish  the  subject — after  the  fruits 
are  gathered  all  the  branches  which  can  be  spared 
should  be  cut  out  to  facilitate  the  ripening  of 
the  young  wood.  Early  in  January  unnail  the 
branches,  and  as  soon  as  the  buds  grow  so 
that  the  wood-buds  can  be  identified,  finish  the 
pruning  by  cutting  out  any  branches  not 
required,  so  that  when  those  left  are  trained 
to  the  wall,  they  may  be  placed  at  equal 
distances  of  4  inches  or  5  inches  apart.  If 
the  trees  are  properly  managed,  the  wall  should 
be  furnished  from  base  to  summit  with  bearing 
wood. 

Insects  and  Diseases. — The  most  troublesome 
and  most  dilficult  to  deal  with  are  the  black  aphis, 
which,  if  permitted,  will  curl  up  the  leaves  and 
their  destruction  will  be  very  difficult.  Almost 
before  the  blossoms  have  fallen  the  close  observer 
may  find  a  fly  or  two  about  the  trees,  and  the 
attack  should  begin.  The  best  and  cheapest 
remedy  is  Fowler's  Tobacco  Powder,  applied 
through  an  elastic  distributor.  Two  or  three 
times  a  week  the  gardener  should  look  round  his 
trees  with  the  powder  distributor  in  his  hand. 
A  few  minutes  each  day  will  suffice  for  a  long 
wall,  and  a  couple  of  shillings  will  buy  all  the 
powder  required.  As  the  days  lengthen  and  the 
season  advances,  the  garden  engine  or  the  hose 
will  keep  down  red  spider,  and  these  are  the 
chief  enemies  the  Peach  is  troubled  with.  The 
thinning  of  the  fruits  must  receive  attention. 
Very  many  amateurs  and  beginners  injure  their 
trees  by  cropping  too  heavily.  The  principal 
disease  which  the  Peach  is  subject  to  is  blister 
of  the  foliage,  which  is  partly  due  to  cold  winds 
in  an  exposed  girden,  and  may  be  lessened  by 
affording  shelter  fixed  at  right  angles  with  the 
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wall  and  projecting  far  enough  from  the  wall  to 
stop  the  cold  currents  which  rush  alongside. 

Sorts.  —  Hale's  Early,  Waterloo,  Dymond, 
Crimson  Galande,  Noblesse,  Goshawk, and  Golden 
Eagle.  Eirly  River's,  Lord  Napier,  Pineapple, 
Elruge,  and  Chaucer  are  the  best  Nectarines. 

The  Apricot. — Apricots  must  be  planted  within 
4:  inches  of  a  wall  in  a  good  aspect,  and  trained 
fan-shaped  on  the  wall.  The  best  time  to  plant  is 
in  November.  Prune  back  from  one-half  to  two- 
thirds  to  obtain  sufficient  branches  to  cover  the 
wall,  and  do  not  permit  the  branches  to  grow 
upwards  until  the  bottom  of  the  wall  is  in  a  fair 
way  of  being  covered.  Train  the  main  branches 
9  inches  apart.  Small  bearing  wood  can  be 
trained  in  between,  but  keep  the  centre  of  the  tree 
open  till  the  wall  is  covered.  Good  loamy  soil, 
if  the  drainage  is  correct,  will  require  nothing 
beyond  some  old  plaster  or  mortar  blended  with 
It.  All  manures  beyond  light  top-dressings  are 
hurtful.  The  disease  known  as  branch-dying 
may  be  traced  to  planting  in  soil  of  too  rich  a 
character  and  using  the  knife  too  freely  after- 
wards. All  stone  fruits  use  up  a  good  deal  of 
lime.  Lime  in  the  process  of  decay  is  better 
than  fresh  lime.  The  roots  work  best  in  a  firm 
soil.  There  should  be  no  digging  with  the  spade 
within  4  feet  of  the  trunk,  but  the  fork  and  the 
hoe  may  be  used  to  keep  the  surface  open  to 
admit  warmth  and  moisture.  The  walls  of  a 
dwelling  or  building  of  any  kind  are  warmer  and 
drier  than  an  open,  exposed  wall.  This  may 
explain  why  Apricot  trees  often  do  better  on  a 
cottage  wall  than  on  the  garden  wall.  After  the 
trees  begin  to  bear,  top-dressing  and  watering 
in  a  dry  summer  may  be  necessary,  when  the 
trees  are  heavily  cropped.  In  cold,  damp  soils, 
concrete  the  bottom  of  the  hole  4  feet  square, 
2  feet  from  the  surface,  before  planting  the  tree. 
Carefully  separate  and  lay  out  the  roots  within 
8  inches  or  9  inches  of  the  surface,  and  make  firm. 

Pruning. — The  less  the  knife  is  used  the 
better;  but  the  trees,  of  course,  must  be  reason- 
ably pruned.  The  Apricot  will  bear  on  spurs 
which  spring  from  the  main  branches,  and  also 
from  short,  matured  spurs  which  are  thrown 
out  by  young  wood  of  the  previous  year's  growth. 
The  crop  is  usually  taken  from  both  sources, 
hence  the  importance  of  training  in  a  young 
branch  between  the  main  branches,  where  there 
is  room  without  overcrowding.  Towards  the 
end  of  June  all  young  shoots  that  are  not 
required  for  training  in  should  be  shortened  back 
to  four  leaves. 

Protecting  the  Blossoms  —  We  have  always 
found  a  double  thickness  of  fishing-nets  sufficient. 
la  sheltered  gardens  a  single  net  lightly  strained 
over  poles  will  suffice. 

Thinning  the  Fruits.  —  In  a  good  season 
Apricots  set  very  thickly,  and  then  thinning 
)-hould  begin  early,  and  be  finished  as  soon  as 
the  stoning  is  over.  Moor  Park  is  the  most 
popular  sort ;  Hemskirk  is  a  little  hardier. 

TOWN    GARDENING. 

Violas. — These  are  now  growing  freely  and  are 
commencing  to  flower.  In  order  to  have  them 
in  bloom  as  long  as  possible,  all  faded  flowers 
should  be  picked  off  so  as  to  prevent  their  form- 
ing seed.  The  plants  will  still  make  a  good  deal 
of  growth  if  well  watered  during  the  hot,  dry 
weather ;  but  if  seed-pods  are  allowed  to  form 
their  growth  will  be  checked  considerably.  If 
the  Violas  are  planted  among  the  Rofes,  as  they 
are  in  many  gardens,  they  will  now  he  deriving 
much  benefit  from  the  mulch  of  well-decayed 
manure,  if  this  was  given  as  advised  some  two 
months  ago. 

Clipping  Hedges.— l^o-w  is  the  time  to  clip 
hedges  in  the  garden,  for  the  plants  have  a  long 


season  of  growth  before  them.  Hedges  which 
have  become  bare  at  the  base  should  now  be  out 
back  hard  instead  of  receiving  only  the  annual 
clipping.  The  result  will  be  that  the  hedge  will 
break  into  growth  low  down,  and  in  a  season  or 
two  the  bare  base  will  have  quite  disappeared. 

Thinning  Rose  Growths. — Some  Roses,  espe- 
cially those  of  the  wichuraiana  type,  Dorothy 
Perkins,  for  example,  send  up  quite  a  mass  of 
growths  from  the  base  of  tho  plant  at  this  season. 
In  order  to  make  the  best  of  one's  plants  some  of 
the  growths  should  be  thinned  out  so  as  to  give 
others  a  better  chance  of  developing  into  strong 
shoots.  Many  of  these  growths  are  somewhat 
weak,  and  even  if  allowed  to  remain  will  never 
develop  into  good  shoots  that  will  blossom  satis- 
factorily. It  is  then  doubly  wise  to  cut  them  off, 
for  while  being  useless  in  themselves,  they  hinder 
the  growth  of  the  better  ones  to  a  certain  extent. 
In  the  case  of  dwarf  or  bush  Roaes  it  sometimes 
happens  that  the  piece  of  last  year's  wood  left  at 
the  pruning  in  March  produces  a  number  of  weak, 
puny  growths  from  top  to  bottom.  Here  again  it 
would  be  far  better  to  cut  off  some  of  the  small 
growths,  so  &s  to  strengthen  some  of  the  others, 
otherwise  there  will  be  no  good  wood  made  at  all 
this  year.  The  bush  will  become  full  of  weak 
spindling  shoots  which  are  quite  useless.  By 
thinning  out  the  weak  ones  now,  and  especially 
those  which  point  towards  the  centre  of  the  bush, 
much  disappointment  will  be  prevented. 
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MAKG0ERITE  QOEEN  AlIXANDRA. 
From  Castle  Bromwich  Hall  Gardens,  Birming- 
ham, Mr.  G.  Nelson  sends  a  bunch  of  flowers 
of  this  beautiful  Mirguerite.  The  petals  are 
pure  white,  flatly  disposed,  while  the  beauty  of 
the  flower  is  enhanced  by  the  red-brown  centre. 
Mr.  Nelson  writes:  "I  am  sending  you  a  few 
flowers  for  your  table  of  Marguerite  Queen 
Alexandra.  I  have  no  doubt  when  this  plant 
becomes  more  generally  known  it  will  prove  a 
general  favourite.  Its  usefulness  for  cut  bloom 
is  unsurpassed." 


Hybrid  P^ony  Le  Printhmps. 
Mr.  Gumbleton  sends  a  flower  of  the  hybrid 
Pasony  Le  Printemps.  This  is  one  of  the  most 
delicately  beautiful  hybrids  we  have  seen.  The 
flower  is  nearly  4  inches  across,  and  the  colour  is 
best  described  as  cream  suffased  with  a  satiny 
rose  shade.  This,  and  the  bunch  of  yellow 
siamons  and  anthers  in  the  centre,  give  it  a 
peculiar  charm.  The  leaves  are  a  fresh  bright 
green  colour. 

AoERiETiA  Lilac  QoEBti. 
Mr.  Gumbleton  also  sends  an  Aubrietia  raised 
by  Max  Leichtlin.  The  flower  is  a  very  pure  and 
beautiful  shade,  quite  unlike  the  dead  coloured 
flowers  we  see  in  gardens,  so  much  prized,  and 
frequently  prized  beyond  their  worth.  We 
recommend  this  heartily. 


Flowers  from  EuiNBnRGH. 
Mr.  Johnston  sends  from  Erneston,  Boswell 
Road,  flowers  from  plants  of  the  Marguerite 
Daisy,  Nicotiana  Sanderae,  and  Nasturtium.  Taey 
are  interesting  because  cut  from  plants  which 
have  been  grown  on  for  two  or  three  years. 
Oar  correspondent  writes :  "The  first  two  have 
been  flowering  all  the  winter,  and  the  third  during 
the  last  few  weeks,  in  a  cool  greenhouse,  having 
been  lifted  from  the  outside  garden  in  late  autumn 
and  kept  in  large  pots  during  the  winter.  The 
weather  last  autumn  having  been  very  c  oldand  dull 
the  Nicotiana  did  not  get  the  length  c£  flowering 
outside,  and,  though  it  was  covered  with  flower- 
buda  all  the  winter,  its  shoots  became  so  long  and 
straggling,  and  so  many  of  its  large  leaves  and 
sumn  brduches  damped  ofl^,  that  I  never  expected 


it  to  blossom  out  so  luxuriantly  as  it  is  now  doing, 
being  about  3  feet  high  and  2  feet  6  inches  in 
diameter.  The  Nasturtium  has  never  been  out 
of  the  greenhouse  since  it  was  sown  there  fully 
two  years  ago,  and  as  this  is  its  third  flowering 
season,  with  every  appearance  of  health,  and  the 
flowers  are  at  the  ends  of  the  former  season's 
growths,  it  may  be  counted  as  a  greenhouse 
perennial.  The  Marguerites  are  rather  badly 
affected  by  greenfly,  and,  to  my  great  surprise, 
the  strongly-scented  Nicotiana  is  also  slightly 
covered  with  them,  which  reminds  me  of  a 
similar  surprise  I  got  several  years  ago  on  finding 
Foxglove  leaves  covered  with  big  fat  dark  green 
caterpillars.  This  rather  shakes  one's  faith  in 
vegetable  poisons  as  insecticides." 

Apple  Ddmelow's  Seedling. 
From  Wolston  Grange  Gardens,  Rugby,  Mr.  B. 
Robinson  sends  some  excellent  fruits  of  this 
late  cooking  Apple,  together  with  the  following 
note:  "I  send  you  a  sample  of  Damelow's  Seed- 
ling (Wellington)  Apple,  kept  in  a  cold  and  dark 
fruit  room,  the  only  ventilation  being  the  door. 
Ot  the  three  Apples  mentioned  in  The  Garden 
of  the  28t,h  ult.,  I  find  Damelow's  keeps  the 
best,  firm  and  sound  well  into  June  with  us." 

Tdlips  FROM  Colchester. 
Messrs.  R.  W.  Wallace  and  Co.,  Kilnfield 
Gardens,  Colchester,  have  sent  a  gathenug  of  the 
May-flowering  and  Darwin  Tulips,  a  selection 
showing  the  many  beautiful  varieties  now  to  be 
had  among  the  later  Tulips.  Among  the  Dar- 
wins  the  following  were  some  of  the  beat : 
Psyche,  aoft  dull  rose  ;  Mra.  Farncombe  Sanders, 
bright  showy  flower,  cerise  coloured  ;  Hwcla, 
dark  crimson  ;  Leonardo  di  Vinei,  almost  black  ; 
Erguate,  small  pale  violet ;  Antony  Roczen,  large 
flower,  deep  rose  and  silvery  white ;  Isis,  a 
striking  crimson  flower;  Mme.  Krelage,  rose, 
with  silvered  edge  ;  Painted  Lady,  white,  tinged 
with  pale  purple  and  crimson  ;  and  Millet,  a 
flower  of  fine  form,  dark  crimfon.  The  other 
section  comprised  Maid  of  Honour,  primrose, 
splashed  with  red,  a  beautiful  flower  ;  Primrose 
Gem,  clear  pale  yellow  self  ;  Vitellina,  satiny 
white  ;  Scarlet  Emperor,  a  richly-coloured  flower, 
scarlet,  with  yellow  base  ;  and  geaneriana  lutea, 
a  lovely  canary  yellow  flower  of  exquiaite  form. 


Seedling  Auricolas. 
We  have  received  from  Mr.  Petherbridge, 
Wern  Dantzey,  Paignton,  flowers  of  some  seed- 
ling Auriculas  of  very  good  colourioge.  They 
were  mostly  grown  under  a  north  wall,  and  a  few 
under  a  west  one.  Oar  correspondent  also  sends 
a  very  pretty  seedling  Pansy. 


Some  Indian  Rhododendrons. 
From  Grayswjod  Hill,  Hasleraere,  Mr  B.  E.  C. 
Chambers  sends  a  moat  interesting  lot  of  Rhodo- 
dendrons with  the  following  note  :  "I  send  you 
a  few  flowers  for  your  table  now  in  bloom  (end 
of  April)  here  in  the  open,  viz  ,  RhododeLdcons 
CampbelU  (pink),  TJiomsoni  (red),  and  campylo- 
carpum  (cream  and  spotted).  The  present  seaaon 
has  been  very  good  for  Indian  Rhododendrons. 
R  oampylocarpum  and  R.  Thnmaoni  are  maasea 
of  bloom,  and  even  the  shy  R  Falconeri  prom  ses 
a  few  flowers.  Then  of  Chinese  and  Japanese 
forms  I  send  blooms  of  R.  Fortunei  (very  pile 
yellow,  almost  cream),  Sshlippenbachii  (while, 
suffused  rose),  rubiginoaum  (light  purple  iu 
whorls),  racemosum,  and  a  head  of  hybrid  Prince 
Camille  de  Rohan,  which  with  all  the  early  sorts 
is  full  of  flower.  You  will  aleo  fiud  blooms  of 
Camellia,  C.  Donckelaariiand  a  plant  from  Japan, 
which  has  over  200  blooms  on  it ;  Cerasus  serru- 
lata,  20  feet  high,  and  a  sheet  of  flower  ;  Peach 
Klara  Meyer,  which  ripens  fruit  aa  a  atandard  ; 
MeLzieaia  empetriformis,  a  charming  Ericaceous 
plant  from  North  America ;  Pittosporum  Ba- 
chanani  (wall),  dark  chocolnte  and  fragrant ; 
umbellatum.,  a  Bvy  tree  from  CalifurLiia,  haidie; 
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than  the  common  Bay,  I  think,  very  aromatic  ; 
and  Skimmia  Liureola,  from  the  Himalayas.  1 
also  enclose  a  flowering  spray  of  Cornus  Nutallii 
from  North-West  America,  much  earlier  than  its 
congener  C.  fiorida  from  the  Sjulh-Eastern 
United  States." 


GARDENING   OF  THE 
WEEK. 

FLOWER    GARDEN. 

SUMMER  BEDDING.— This  is  now 
the  principal  work  in  the  flower 
garden,  and  is  being  pushed  forward 
as  quickly  as  possible  whenever  the 
weather  is  favourable ;  but  while  the 
summer  and  autumn-flowering  plants 
are  receiving  attention,  the  beds  are  being  cleared 
of  the  spring-flowering  plants.  These  must  also 
receive  their  due  share  of  attention,  as  if  they 
are  just  thrown  aside  and  neglected  at  this  busy 
time,  they  are  liable  to  be  injured  beyond 
recovery.  Polyanthuses  and  Primroses  that  have 
occupied  the  beds  are  now  being  removed  and 
replaced  by  summer  things.  They  should  be 
divided  and  planted  at  once  in  nursery  beds. 
The  north  border  in  the  kitchen  garden  is  a 
suitable  place  for  these. 

PoLYANTHOSBS  AND  Pbimeoses  are  easily 
raised  from  seed,  which  may  be  sown  now  on  a 
shady  border,  the  seedlings  to  be  pricked  out  as 
soon  as  large  enough,  allowing  them  to  remain 
in  the  nursery  beds  to  flower,  so  that  a  careful 
selection  of  all  the  best  can  be  made  and  increased 
by  division.  By  this  means  a  fine  strain  is 
obtained,  selected  to  colour  for  bedding  purposes. 
The  remainder  may  be  planted  in  the  woods  or 
naturalised  in  the  grass. 

The  Old  Double  Primroses,  known  as 
Primula  vulgaris  alba  plena,  lilacina  pi.,  purpurea 
pi.,  sulphurea  pi.,  rubra  pi.,  and  rosea  pi., 
require  more  care  than  the  single  kinds.  It  is 
necessary  to  give  them  shade  and  abundance  of 
moisture  to  encourage  a  development  of  healthy 
foliage  after  flowering.  They  have  a  tendency 
to  deteriorate  unless  they  are  divided  up  and 
planted  thickly  in  groups  in  fresh  soil,  choosing 
sheltered  places. 

Rock  CRESrES  are  popular  plants.  Arabis 
albida  fl.-pl.  is  an  invaluable  spring  bedding 
plant,  used  with  a  charming  effect  as  a  carpet  to 
beds  of  early  Tulips  or  as  an  edging.  This  may 
be  propagated  in  any  quantity  now  by  just 
dibbling  in  the  cuttings  on  a  shady  border,  where 
they  wdl  make  good  plants  for  bedding  in  the 
autumn.  The  purple  Rock  Cress,  the  oldest  of  the 
species,  is  called  Aubrietia  purpurea.  Aubrietia 
grseca  has  a  dwarf  habit  and  lilac-coloured 
flowers  so  profusely  borne  that  the  whole  plant 
is  hidden,  but  all  are  surpassed  by  the  beautiful 
garden  varieties  that  have  been  sent  out  within 
the  last  few  years.  The  best  that  has  come 
under  my  notice  is  Prichard's  Al.  Tnis  is  a 
perfect  gem  among  Aubrietias.  The  flowers  are  of 
a  bright  purple  colour,  it  is  free  flowering,  and  of 
verv  strong  habit.  T)c.  Mules  ia  a  very  fine 
purple ;  Hendersoni,  also  purple  ;  Leiohtlini,  a 
very  bright  rose ;  Moerheimi,  a  splendid 
variety  with  pale,  soft  rose-coloured  flowers;  and 
Souvenir  de  William  Ingram,  very  fine,  having 
extra  large  flowers  of  a  rose  colour.  Aubrietias 
may  be  divided  now  and  planted  in  shady 
borders,  keeping  the  soil  moist  till  they  become 
established,  or  if  desired  to  propagate  in  large 
quantities,  cuttings  should  be  taken  and  dibbled 
into  sandy  soil  in  boxes  placed  in  shady  frames 
till  rooted.  These  will  make  nice  little  plants 
for  the  next  spring  bedding.  G.  D.  Davisoji. 
Westwick  Oardens,  Norwich. 


summer-flowering  species,  and  have  their  growths 
in  a  forward  stage.  They  should  be  placed  at  the 
warmest  end  of  the  house  as  near  the  roof  glass 
as  possible,  and  whenever  the  compost  becomes 
dry  they  should  be  given  enough  water  to  moisten 
it  through.  Cattleya  Trianee  and  the  autumn- 
flowering  0.  labiata  are  also  producing  new 
growths,  and  should  be  placed  under  similar 
conditions,  also  C.  dowiana  and  its  variety  aurea. 
C.  lawrenceana  and  C.  Sohroederae  have  passed 
out  of  flower ;  they  should  be  given  a  rest  by 
placing  them  at  the  coolest  end  of  the  house  and 
keeping  the  compost  in  a  fairly  dry  condition, 
but  on  no  account  should  the  pseudo-bulbs  be 
allowed  to  shrivel  through  lack  of  moisture  at  the 
root.  C.  MossisB,  C.  Mendelii,  Laelia  purpurata, 
L.  tenebrosa,  and  numerous  hybrid  Catlleyas  and 
Lselio-Cattleyas  which  are  now  producing  their 
flower-spikes  may  be  placed  in  a  batch  by  them- 
selves, and  when  in  bloom  they  should  be  shaded 
earlier  in  the  day  in  order  to  keep  the  flowers  in 
a  good  condition  for  a  longer  period.  Many  of  these 
species  and  hybrids  which  are  producing  their 
growths  will  now  require  attention  at  the  roots 
with  regard  to  repotting  or  resurfacing  with  new 
material,  as  the  case  may  be.  It  is  not  advisable 
to  disturb  them  unless  the  compost  has  become 
in  a  decayed  condition  or  they  require  a  larger 
receptacle.  Any  plant  that  has  grown  over  the 
aide  of  the  receptacle  should  be  repotted  as  soon 
as  the  new  roots  appear  at  the  base  of  the  young 
growths.  In  preparing  the  plant  for  its  new  pot, 
cut  away  the  old  useless  back  bulbs,  leaving  two 
or  three  behind  the  lead,  and  remove  any  decayed 
roots.  Select  a  clean  pot  sufliiciently  large  to  carry 
the  plant  for  at  least  two  seasons,  and  fill  to 
about  one-third  its  depth  with  crock  drainage. 

Compost. — Although  Cattleyas  grow  freely  in 
proportions  of  leaf,  peat,  and  sphagnum  moss, 
the  growths  produced  are  very  soft,  and  the 
plant,  instead  of  taking  its  natural  rest  when  the 
pseudo-bulbs  are  developed,  commences  to  grow 
again,  and  consequently  the  flowers  are  very 
small.  Tbe  compost  which  give  us  the  most 
satisfactory  results  consists  of  two  parts  Poly- 
podium  fibre  to  one  of  sphagnum  moss  ;  in  this 
mixture  they  produce  much  harder  growths, 
take  their  natural  rest,  and  produce  much  finer 
flowers  than  those  potted  in  leaf  compost.  When 
repotting,  place  a  little  of  the  material  over  the 
crocks,  then  place  the  plant  in  position  so  that 
the  back  bulbs  are  at  the  side  of  the  pot  with 
the  young  growths  as  near  the  centre  as  possible, 
and  work  the  compost  between  and  about  the  roots 
tightly  to  within  half  an  inch  or  so  of  the  rim, 
and  surface  with  chopped  sphagnum  moss. 
During  the  operations  work  in  some  broken  crocks 
and  coarse  silver  sand. 

The  Newly- potted  Plants  should  be  placed 
in  a  shady  position  and  watered  carefully  at  all 
times,  but  especially  so  for  a  few  weeks  after 
repotting.  It  is  necessary  to  spray  the  surface 
moss  over  once  or  twice  a  day  in  order  to  get  it 
to  grow.  Keep  the  atmosphere  well  charged 
with  moisture  by  damping  the  floors  and  syring- 
ing between  the  pots.  Close  the  ventilators  early 
in  the  afternoon ;  the  lower  ones  may  be  opened 
ngain  in  the  evening.  Little  fire-heat  will  be 
needed  on  bright  days,  but  on  cold  dull  days  the 
temperature  should  be  kept  above  65°,  and  at 
night  it  should  never  fall  below  60". 

W.  H.  Paob. 
Chardwar  Oardens,  Bourton-on-the-  Water,  Olos. 


varieties  of  Peaches,  and  rather  more  may  be  left 
of  those  of  medium  size,  as  well  of  most  varieties 
of  Nectarines.  The  trees  at  this  stage  should  be 
liberally  supplied  with  water  at  the  roots,  and 
where  a  full  crop  is  e  (veiling  liquid  manure  from 
the  farmyard  should  be  given  frequently,  or 
farmyard  liquid  manure  applied  in  a  weak  state 
may  be  supplemented  alternately  wiih  light 
dressings  of  sulphate  of  potash  in  the  proportion 
of  half  a  pound  to  thirty  gallons  of  water  With 
young  trees  making  strong  growths  only  clear 
water  should  be  aflfjrded,  but  it  must  be 
liberally  supplied  during  any  protracted  drought. 
Apricots,  when  finally  thinned,  may  be  left  with 
twice  the  quantity  of  fruits  recommended  for 
Peaches,  and  the  final  disbudding  or  thinning  of 
shoots  should  now  be  concluded  ;  those  left  for 
extension  and  for  laying  in  to  fill  vacancies,  or 
to  replace  worn-out  shoots,  must  be  fastened  to 
the  walls  or  wires  before  they  become  too  long. 
Those  left  to  form  spurs  should  be  pinched  at  the 
third  or  fourth  leaf,  choosing  growths  on  the 
upper  and  lower  sides  of  the  branches  injpref  erence 
to  those  pointing  directly  away  from  the  wall. 
All  coverings  and  portable  copings  may  now  be 
removed.  Keep  a  sharp  look-out  for  aphis,  and 
apply  an  insecticide  if  any  are  noticed.  The 
trees,  even  although  quite  clean,  will  be  greatly 
benefited  by  a  good  syringing  with  clear  water 
occasionally. 

Sweet  Cherries,  Plums,  and  Pears  also 
require  attention  in  the  thinning  and  stopping  of 
the  shoots,  also  thinning  the  fruits  as  soon  as  it 
ia  found  they  are  well  set.  Plums  that  have  aet 
well  generally  retain  a  very  large  proportion  of 
their  fruits,  and  do  not  shed  them  so  readily  as 
others,  so  that  it  ia  neceasary  to  remove  a 
quantity  of  them  in  order  to  get  good-sized 
truita.  The  young  growtha  issuing  from  the 
upper  sides  of  the  branches  should  be  retained 
for  laying  in  where  required,  all  supeifiuous 
shoots  being  rubbed  off,  and  those  retained  for 
forming  spurs  left  a  little  longer  before  being 
pinched.  Pears  require  to  be  dealt  with  in  much 
the  same  manner.  The  trees  generally  produce 
more  apur  growths  than  are  really  lequired. 
One  or  two  shoots  on  a  spur  are  auffijient,  and  if 
the  auperfluoua  growths  are  entirely  removed 
instead  of  being  stopped  year  afier  year, 
improved  crops  of  fruit  will  be  obtained 

Thomas  Wilson. 
Olamis  Casllt  Gardtm,  Olamis,  N.B, 


ORCHIDS. 
Cattleyas. — The  Cattleya  house  requires  much 
attention  at  the  present  time.     Such  species  as 
C.  gigas,   C.   Warneri,   and  C.    gaskelliana  are 
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Thinning  Fruit. — Careful  attention  is  now 
necessary  in  thia  important  detail  of  hardy  fruit 
culture.  If  Peaches  and  Nectarines  are  thickly 
set  with  fruits,  remove  all  badly  placed  ones, 
that  is,  those  that  are  likely  to  be  damaged  by 
coming  in  contact  with  the  branches,  wires,  or 
nails,  reserving  those  fruits  that  are  most  promi- 
nent and  taking  the  lead  in  size,  but  the  final 
thinning  should  not  be  carried  out  until  they 
have  finished  stoning.  As  a  general  rule,  one 
iruit  per  square  foot  ia  sufficient  for  the  largest 


KITCHEN    GARDEN. 

Vegetable  Marrows.  —  Plant  Vegetable 
Marrows  out  of  doors  in  a  well-prepared  and 
sheltered  situation.  If  room  can  be  spared,  a 
trench  prepared  as  for  Celery  answers  very  well, 
placing  the  plants  about  5  feet  or  6  feet  apart  in 
the  bottom  of  the  trench  ;  plant  firmly  and 
lightly  peg  down  the  stem  so  that  it  will  not  blow 
about.  As  nights  are  sometimes  very  chilly,  even 
at  this  aeaaon  of  the  year,  it  may  be  necessary  to 
cover  the  plants,  which  can  be  easily  done  when 
planted  in  this  manner  by  laying  aticka  acroas 
the  opening  and  placing  mats  on  top.  Marrows 
will  thrive  well  if  planted  on  a  prepared  heap  of 
decayed  garden  refuse  and  manure,  as  is  often 
found  in  out-of-the-way  corners ;  in  this  case  it 
will  be  necessary  to  place  band-lighta  or  other 
kind  of  protection  ovor  the  planta  for  a  time, 
peg  down  the  growtha,  and  cover  at  night  if 
neceaaary.  Marrows  can  also  be  successfully 
grown  by  training  up  stakes,  but  much  more 
care  and  labour  are  necessary  than  by  the  two 
former  methods.  If  the  weather  is  not  fine,  and 
no  bees  are  about  when  the  first  blossoms  open, 
artificial  pollination  will  be  necessary  to  ensure 
early  Marrows. 

Tomatoes. — Tomatoes  raised  from  seed  in 
March  and  properly  hardened  off  should  now  be 
fit  for  planting  out  into  the  places  assigned  to 
them ;  but  whether  against  a  wall  or  in  a  bed 
trained  up  stakes,  it  ia  neceaaary  that  they 
should  be  planted  firmly.  Ualeaa  fruit  ia  aet  on 
the  plants  at  the  time  of  planting,  no  manure 
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should  be  added  lo  the  soil,  but  given  as  a  top- 
dressing  later.  If  planted  against  a  wall,  there 
is  a  certain  amount  of  prottotion  as  well  as 
warmth  derivtd  from  the  wall  ;  but  when  planted 
more  in  the  open,  a  protecti  m  of  some  kind  must 
be  devised  until  the  plants  are  thoroughly  estab- 
lished. Nail  or  tie  them  securely  to  the  different 
supports,  and  pinch  out  any  side  growths. 
Tomatoes  are  more  satisfactory  when  confined  to 
one  good  stem. 

Turnips  — Keep  up  a  constant  succession  of 
Turnips ;  a  position  partly  shaded  should  be 
chosen  for  present  sowings  if  possible.  The 
Turnip  fly  is  makiag  its  presence  felt  very 
much  this  season,  and  frequent  sprinklings 
with  water,  and  also  dustings  with  sont  and 
lime,  will  be  necessary  to  keep  down  this  pest, 
which,  if  left  alone,  will  very  quickly  spoil  the 
crop. 

Spinach  —Owing  no  doubt  to  the  past  cold 
weather,  spring-sown  Spinach  has  not  come  on 
very  fast  with  us,  and  it  is  only  during  the  last 
few  days  that  we  have  been  able  to  pick  any  for 
use,  having  to  rely  on  the  winter  crop.  This 
ground  should  now  be  prepared  for  another  crop  ; 
give  a  good  dressing  of  manure,  and  also  dig  in 
the  Spinach,  which  is  a  very  good  green  manure. 
Ground  that  has  been  occupied  by  winter  Spinach 
is  very  suitable  for  any  crop  that  will  come  off 
before  the  end  of  the  year.  Cabbages  or  Cauli- 
flower Autumn  Giant  would  do  very  well ;  it  is 
necessary  to  make  frequent  plantings  of  Cabbages 
to  ensure  a  good  succession.  Fill  up  with  fresh 
plants  any  gaps  that  may  have  occurred  in  the 
rows  of  Cauliflowers. 

Skakale  — Disbud  to  one — or  occasionally  to 
two,  if  strong — the  young  growths  on  the  Seakale 
that  has  been  planted  this  season.  When  in 
good  growth  a  light  dressing  of  salt  or  nitrate 
of  soda  may  be  given  and  hoed  and  watered  in. 

J.  Jaqoes 

Bryanston  Gardem,  Blandjord. 
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RULES    FOR    CORRESPONDENTS. 

Questions  and  Answers.— TAe  Editor  intendt 
to  make  The  Garden  kelp/ul  to  all  readers  who  desire  assist- 
ance, no  matter  what  the  branch  of  gardening  may  be,  aTid 
with  that  object  will  make  a  special  feature  of  the  ^'Answers 
to  Correspondents"  colv/mn.  All  communications  should 
be  clearly  and  concisely  written  on  one  side  of  the  paper 
only,  and  addressed  to  the  Editor  of  The  Garden, 
iO,  Tavistock  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C.  Letters  on  busi- 
ness shmiM  be  sent  to  the  Publisher.  TTia  name  and 
address  of  the  sender  are  required  in  addition  to  any 
designation  he  may  desire  to  be  used  in  th£  paper.  When 
more  than  one  query  is  sent,  each  should  be  on  a  separate 
piece  of  paper, 

Leg'a.l  Points. —  We  are  prepared  to  answer  questions 
of  law  which  have  anything  to  do  with  the  subject  of 
gardening  and  forestry.  The  questions  should  be  as  clear 
as  possible.  Answers  will  be  found  in  a  separate  column 
headed  "Legal  Points." 


FLOWER    GARDEN. 

Single  and  Double  Stock  Flowers 
{Americus). — The  question  you  send,  "whether 
it  is  possible  to  pick  out  single-flowered  from 
double- flowered  Stocks  whilst  in  a  small  state  of 
growth,"  is  in  this  country  a  very  old  one 
indeed.  We  have  known  it  to  be  asked  scores  of 
times.  Nothing  indicative  of  the  character  of 
the  flowers  each  plant  will  produce  is  to  be  seen 
until  the  flower-buds  are  formed.  Then  when 
sufficiently  developed  single-flowered  buds  are 
narrow  and  pointed,  whilst  double-flowered  buds 
are  bioid  and  rounded.  Many  years  ago  a 
theory  was  propounded  that  all  plants  having 
straight  or  tap  roots  produced  single  flowers,  and 
those  plants  having  forked  roots  produced  double 
ones.  That  was,  however,  a  false  assumption. 
The  proportion  of  double  flowers  found   in  any 


race  of  Stocks  depends  on  the  strain,  and  we 
believe  somewhat  cramped  root  growth  in  pots  is 
more  productive  of  double  flowers  than  is  free- 
rooting  generous  growth.  Snmetimes  under  the 
latter  form  of  culture  double  strains  become 
eiijgle  entirely. 

Clematis  Montana  {Glossy). — We  think  that 
Clematis  montana  is  as  likely  to  succeed  as  any- 
thing on  the  archway  which  is  under  the  shade 
of  the  Horse  Cfcestnut,  and  we  think  you  might 
plant  it  with  reasonable  prospect  of  success. 
With  reference  to  taking  away  the  turf  round 
about  the  stems  of  standard  fruit  trees,  this 
should  be  done  for  at  least  3  feet  all  round,  while 
4  feet  would  be  better.  This  simple  work  makes 
a  great  deal  of  difference  to  the  growth  of  the 
tree  and  is  a  practice  that  chould  always  be 
followed.  Standard  trees  in  grass  land,  around 
which  the  turf  is  allowed  to  grow  close  to  the 
stems,  become  stunted  in  growth,  and  their 
progress  is  greatly  impeded. 

Nelumeidm  lhteum  {Frank  Jones). — Nelum- 
bium  luteum  is  not  hardy  in  this  country,  but  it 
may  be  grown  outside  in  summer  in  the  South  of 
England  if  planted  in  a  warm  tank  or  pond. 
The  tubers  should  be  planted  so  that  they  have 
1  foot  or  more  of  water  over  them,  or  they  may 
be  planted  in  tubs  so  that  they  may  be  kept  in 
a  warm  house  during  the  winter  only,  placing 
them  out  in  shallow  water  during  the  summer. 
If  it  is  desired  to  plant  these  out  permanently,  a 
tank  sunk  below  the  ground  level  should  be 
selected  ;  then  plant  the  tubers  at  the  above- 
mentioned  depth  below  the  water.  In  autumn, 
as  the  leaves  begin  to  die  away,  a  covering  of 
glass  must  be  provided,  while  in  winter  a  thick 
covering  of  straw  or  Bracken  is  necessary  to  keep 
out  all  frost.  The  latter  covering  may  be 
removed  in  spring,  but  the  glass  should  not  be 
taken  away  till  all  danger  of  frost  is  over — about 
the  end  of  May.  Besides  Nelumbium  luteum 
there  is  N.  speciosum  and  its  several  varieties, 
which  may  be  grown  under  the  same  conditions. 
The  compost  in  which  it  grows  best  is  a  good 
fibrous  loam,  with  plenty  of  sand  mixed  with  it. 
Drainage  is  important. 

Hardy  Plakts  foe  Sale  (ffope/tii).— Information 
respecting  these  can  only  be  gained  by  practical  experience, 
as  It  is  impossible  to  say  what  will  be  profitable.  One 
person  would  grow  and  make  a  certain  plant  pay  well, 
while  another  would  fail  altogether.  All  the  newer  plants 
find  a  ready  sale  if  they  possess  any  merit  at  all. 

Clematis  rubra  (Hoe).— We  do  not  know  a  Clematis 
rubra,  but  there  is  a  red-flowered  variety  of  Clematis 
Viticella,  which  is  probably  the  one  referred  to.  If  so, 
we  should  Rive  the  preference  to  C.  Mme.  Edouard  Andi6, 
which  is  a  fine  flower  of  the  Jackmanii  class,  of  a  carmine- 
red  colour,  with  a  suspicion  of  violet.  Il  is  just  the  thing 
to  associate  with  Ampelopsts  Veitchii. 
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Cherries  Damaged  {Port). — So  far  as  we 
could  tell  from  the  Cherries  sent,  which,  how- 
ever, were  almost  shrivelled  up  when  they 
reached  us,  we  should  say  the  damage  was  done 
by  wood-lice.  These  are  sometimes  a  perfect 
pest  on  wall  fruit  trees,  and  soon  do  a  lot  of 
damage  if  not  destroyed.  You  do  not  say 
whether  your  tree  is  on  a  wall  under  glass  or 
whether  it  is  out  of  doors,  but  probably  in  either 
case  the  wood-lice  hide  near  the  base  of  the  wall 
during  the  day.  This  being  the  case  you  could 
kill  a  great  many  cf  them  by  pouring  boiling 
water  along  the  base  of  the  wall.  You  need  not 
be  afraid  of  damaging  the  roots  of  the  tree  for 
the  water  will  have  cooled  sufficiently  to  be 
harmless  to  the  roots  before  it  reaches  them. 
You  may  trap  the  wood-lice  by  taking  quite 
small  flower-pots,  placing  a  freshly-cut  slice  of 
Potato  in  each  one,  and  filling  up  with  dry  moss. 
Then  place  these  upside  down  in  the  trees  and 
along  the  bise  of  the  wall.  Examine  them  early 
next  morning,  ard  knock  the  vermin  out  into  a 
vessel  filled  with  hot  water.  You  did  quite 
right  to  bring  Solanum  Wendlandi  into  a  warmer 
house,  it  will  probably  do  better  there.  For 
the  name  of  the  Oncidium  see  "  Names  of 
Plants." 


Vine  Shoots  Diseased  {J.  H.  K.). — Your 
Vines  are  suffering  from  an  attack  of  a  Vine 
mite.  It  is  so  small  as  to  be  difficult  to  distin- 
guish even  with  a  powerful  magnet.  It  is  not 
often  one  comes  across  a  visit  from  this  pest. 
The  only  way  of  getting  rid  of  it  is  thoroughly 
to  syringe  every  particle  of  the  shoots  every  day 
for  a  week  with  a  weak  solution  of  Gishurst's 
C  impound,  or  with  the  following  emulsion: 
Two  pounds  soft  soap,  21b.  sulphur,  and  half-a- 
pint  of  tobacco  juice.  Mix  in  two  g^illons  of  hot 
water  until  the  ingredients  are  thoroughly  incor- 
porated. To  three  gallons  of  clear  soft  water  add 
one  pint  of  this  emulsion,  and  syringe  the  Vines 
with  it  every  afternoon  for  the  time  stated.  In 
case  any  portion  of  the  shoots  is  not  reached  by 
syringing,  the  sponge  must  be  used  to  saturate 
that  part.  When  the  mite  is  killed,  every  effort 
must  be  made  to  help  and  encourage  a  free  and 
healthier  growth  during  the  remaining  part  of 
the  growing  season,  when  you  will  find  that  your 
Vines  will  not  suffer  any  permanent  injury  from 
the  attack. 

Grapes  Shanking  {R.  W.  York).— The  most 
fertile  causes  of  Grapes  shanking  are  overcropping 
the  Vines  and  the  roots  getting  into  a  bad  subsoil, 
or  the  border  not  being  efficiently  drained.  As 
the  Vines  in  this  one  particular  border  have 
always  shanked,  more  or  less,  since  they  were 
planted,  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  the  border 
is  at  fault ;  most  probably  it  is  not  properly 
drained,  or  the  roots  may  have  got  through  the 
prepared  soil  into  the  subsoil.  Soanking  is  not 
hereditary,  but  arises  from  conditions,  unsuited 
to  the  particular  Vine  addicted  to  this  malady. 
Your  best  plan  will  be  in  the  autumn,  when 
most  of  the  leaves  have  fallen  from  the  Vines, 
to  examine  the  border  and  try  and  find  out 
where  the  roots  have  got  to.  We  think  you  will 
find  that  either  they  have  reached  the  subsoil,  or 
the  soil  at  the  bottom  of  the  border  has  become 
sour  owing  to  bad  drainage.  Other  things  that 
may  lead  to  shanking  are  destruction  of  foliage 
by  red  spider,  removing  too  large  a  quantity  at 
one  time  when  stopping  the  shoots,  sudden 
change  of  temperature  in  the  house,  or  excessive 
dryness  at  the  roots. 

Figs  Dropping  {O.  S.  .S.).— The  cause  of  your 
Figs  dropping  prematurely  is  the  want  of  fertilisa- 
tion when  in  bloom.  There  are  at  least  three 
reasons  for  this  frequent  barrenness  in  the  Fig  ; 
one  is  allowing  the  trees  to  carry  too  heavy  a 
crop.  Like  the  Peach,  it  will  oast  off  the  fruit  it 
is  unable  to  develop  fully.  The  remedy  in  this 
ease  is  to  thin  the  crop  in  good  time  before  the 
fruit  is  in  flower.  The  second  reason  is  over- 
crowding the  tree  with  foliage  the  previous 
summer  during  its  season  of  growth.  Under 
these  conditions  the  best  development  and  proper 
ripening  of  the  wood  which  is  to  bear  the  first 
crop  in  the  following  year  are  impossible.  The 
remedy  in  this  case  is  to  disbud  the  shoots  in  good 
time,  and  to  take  care  the  trees  are  not  crowded 
with  useless  shoots  and  leaves.  Too  high  a 
temperature  at  the  time  the  fruit  is  in  bloom  will 
have  the  same  effact ;  therefore  this  must  be 
guarded  against  by  lowering  the  temperature 
7°  or  8°  night  and  day  during  this  period,  which 
usually  lasts  between  a  fortnight  and  three  weeks. 
We  do  not  think  your  border  is  at  fault.  If 
your  trees  make  weak  growth,  lift  them  early 
this  autumn  and  replant  in  new  soil  in  the  same 
position. 

Birds  and  Fruit  Trees  ( W.  J.  Chapman). 
We  are  afraid  we  cannot  credit  the  birds  entirely 
with  such  good  motives  as  you.  It  is  very 
doubtful  if  sparrows,  at  any  rate,  do  not  destroy 
fruit-buds  out  of  pure  mischief ;  at  any  rate,  we 
think  it  improbable  that  the  birds  destroyed  all 
your  fruit-buds  for  the  sake  of  finding  grubs. 
Such  wholesale  destruction  as  they  appear  to 
have  wrought  in  your  garden  is  most  dis- 
heartening. We  should  have  thought  if  you  had 
thoroughly  protected  the  trees  with  a  double 
thickness  of  small  mesh  fish-netting  this  would 
have  kept  out  the  birds.     It  would  pay  you  to 
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erect  a  wooden  framework  so  that  the  quarter 
planted  with  fruit  trees  might  be  efficiently  pro- 
tected. You  could  leave  the  netting  on  all  the 
summer  ;  until,  in  fact,  the  fruits  were  gathered, 
taking  it  in  during  the  winter  to  preserve  it  from 
the  weather.  Wire-netting  would  make  a  more 
permanent  structure,  but  then  it  is  much  more 
expensive.  We  think  possibly  you  have  been 
pruning  and  root-pruning  your  trees  too  much. 
The  more  you  hard  prune  the  shoots  of  Apples 
and  Pears  the  lees  likely  are  you  to  get  a  crop  of 
fruit-buds.  A  judicious  thinning  out  is  often  all 
that  is  required. 

Figs  Damping  Off  (R.  W.)  —The  cause  of  your  Figs 
decaying  at  the  apex  of  the  fruits  as  they  are  about  to 
ripen  lies,  we  think,  in  having  too  much  moisture  in  the 
atmosphere,  accompanied  with  too  much  crowding  of 
foliage,  making  the  circulation  of  air  among  the  fruit 
difficult  and  inadequate.  The  remedy  ia  to  overhaul  your 
trees,  thinning  out  the  weak  shoots  and  any  other  surplus 
ones  not  required  for  furnishing  the  trees  with  fruit- 
bearing  wood  for  next  year's  crop.  Give  more  air  during 
warm  weather,  and  defer  closing  the  house  for  an  hour 
later  in  the  afternoon,  damping  the  walls,  borders,  and 
paths  when  doing  so,  but  not  the  trees.  Until  the  diffi- 
culty is  over,  the  trees  should  only  be  syringed  once  a 
day,  and  that  in  the  morning.  Leave  a  small  chink  of  air 
on  the  house  during  the  night,  and  slightly  increase  the 
flre-heat  at  the  same  time.  You  will  find  the  trouble  will 
soon  disappear. 

Diseased  Vines  (W.  n.).—It  is  no  matter  for  wonder 
that  your  Vines  should  this  year  have  made  exceptional 
wood  growth,  and  now  are  seriously  affected  with  fungus. 
With  a  border  advised  to  be  sour,  the  proper  course  would 
have  been  last  November  to  have  removed  the  top  soil, 
lifted  the  roots,  removed  several  inches  of  the  bottom  soil 
and  replaced  it  with  loam,  wood  ashes,  and  soot,  then  have 
relaid  the  roots  and  covered  them  with  similar  fresh  soil, 
to  which  was  added  one-fourth  well-decayed  manure,  lime 
refuse,  soot,  and  wood  ashes  again.  In  such  a  compost  the 
Vines  would  probably  have  done  well  and  been  very 
healthy.  Your  treatment  of  the  border  was  as  improper 
as  could  well  have  been,  and  just  calculated  to  provoke 
disease.  You  should  remove  all  the  manure  down  to  the 
lime,  also  much  of  that,  to  allow  sun  warmth  to  get  to  the 
roots.  Give  the  vinery  free  ventilation,  but  do  not  admit 
cold  draughs.  Dust  the  foliage  freely  with  sulphur,  and 
get  all  plants  outside  as  soon  as  you  can.  Keplanting  the 
Vines  will  be  the  best  remedy. 
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SwBET  Bkiar  Hedge  (Flora).— The  Sweet 
Briars  properly  need  no  spring  pruning,  but  the 
way  to  treat  them  is— in  July,  after  they  have 
done  flowering — to  cut  out  some  of  the  older 
shoots  where  they  are  crowded,  in  order  to  give 
the  younger  ones  a  chance  of  making  better 
growth.  The  best  thing  you  can  do  is,  when  the 
flowers  are  over,  to  cut  out  all  the  old  worn-out 
shoots,  so  as  to  encourage  the  production  of  young 
ones  from  the  base.  If  you  persist  with  this 
treatment  and,  at  the  same  time,  give  the  hedge 
liberal  treatment  by  mulching  with  manure  in 
spring,  we  think  it  will  in  time  greatly  improve. 

Failure  with  Budded  Standard  Briars 
(C.  Skilton). — As  you  have  now  budded  Roses  for 
several  seasons,  the  failure  of  your  budded  Briars 
is  not  owing  to  the  germ  of  the  buds  being  pulled 
out  with  the  wood.  We  have  known  heavy 
failures  from  that  cause  alone.  Faulty  binding 
would  account  for  many  deaths,  and  if  you  had 
used  raffia  for  the  first  time  last  season  this 
would,  perhaps,  account  for  your  failures.  The 
raffia  should  be  used  nearly  in  a  dry  state  ;  if  it 
is  wetted  it  will  slacken  when  dry.  Are  you 
sure  the  stocks  were  in  a  fit  condition  when 
budded  ?  As  you  know,  there  should  be  a  per- 
fectly free  opening  of  the  bark,  and  if  the  stocks 
are  not  budded  just  when  the  sap  is  flowing  freely 
there  are  numbers  of  buds  that  do  not  "take." 
In  nurseries  it  is  usual  to  examine  the  buds  after 
they  have  been  budded  about  a  month,  and  if 
any  buds  are  dead,  fresh  ones  are  at  once  in- 
serted. If  this  were  not  the  case,  then  the  heavy 
rains,  with  spring  frosts  and  close  proximity  to 
the  river  bed,  would  account  for  many  deaths. 
If  you  are  certain  the  buds  are  dead,  cut  back 
the  branches  to  the  old  stem,  and  the  Briars  will 
send  out  new  growths,  in  which  you  can  try 
again. 

Rose  Foliage  Discoloured  (Winifrede  Ducat).-rhe 
discoloured  foliage  arises  from  the  uncongenial  spring  we 
have  had  Where  Koses  are  pruned  early  or  not  pruned 
back  sufficiently  the  early  growths  generally  suffer  In  this 


way.  Of  course,  it  is  a  check  to  the  health  of  the  plants  ; 
but  no  material  harm  arises,  providing  the  soft  wood  be 
not  injured.  Frequently  we  have  hailstorms  and  cold 
east  winds  when  the  foliage  is  well  advanced,  with  the 
result  of  this  disfigurement.  Do  not  attempt  to  interfere 
with  the  foliage,  but  just  let  it  alone,  and  we  think  you 
will  find  by  June  that  the  foliage  now  unfolding  will  hide 
or  replace  that  which  is  now  blemished. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

QuiCK-QROWiNG  Climber  (.ffopp/ui)-— Ivy  would  be  the 
moat  suitable  CTergreen  climber  for  this  purpose.  The 
Hop  may  be  planted  any  time  during  the  late  autumn, 
winter,  or  spring.  It  may  either  be  grown  from  seeds,  or 
the  old  plants  may  be  divided  up  and  increased  in  this 
way.     Its  proper  name  is  Humulus  Lupulus. 

Heating  Greenhouse  (Amate-nr).~We  should  prefer 
your  second  plan  B  for  heating  your  greenhouse,  as  the 
idea  of  a  reducing  elbow  Is  quite  practicable.  At  the  same 
time  we  think  an  improTement  even  on  that  would  be  to 
carry  the  4-inch  piping  as  far  as  D,  using  the  reduced  size 
only  for  the  frame.  A  valve  at  D  would  enable  you  to  keep 
the  frame  cooler  than  the  greenhouse,  if  required. 

Trek  Seeds  (Hopeful).— Thin  is  a  somewhat  difficult 
question  to  answer,  for  everything  depends  on  the  fresh- 
ness of  the  seeds  and  the  manner  in  which  the  plants  are 
treated  after  the  seeds  hare  germinated.  Some  of  these 
seeds  will  lie  two  years  before  germinating.  They  are  all 
perfectly  hardy,  but  it  is  doubtful  if  they  would  pay  to 
grow  for  seed,  as  some  of  those  mentioned  would  not  pro- 
duce many,  if  any,  seeds  under  twenty  years. 

Moles  in  Garden  (A.  J.  Dew).~Mo\eB  are  chiefly 
carnivorous  ;  they  feed  on  insects,  earthworms,  Ac,  and 
occasionally  vegetable  matter.  In  gardens  they  do  much 
damage  to  flower  borders  by  cutting  the  roots  of  the 
plants,  and  their  earth-heaps  render  the  garden  very 
unsightly.  The  best  way  to  get  rid  of  them  is  to  lay  traps 
in  the  burrows  or  runs.  The  animals  are  very  wary,  and 
special  precautions  need  to  be  taken  to  prevent  the  smell 
of  one's  hands  remaining  about  the  traps.  If  you  have 
many  moles  in  your  garden,  you  would  probably  do  best  to 
employ  a  mole-catcher. 

Liquid  Manure  (fl".).— When  liquid  manure  smells 
offensive  it  is  very  evident  that  it  is  being  applied  too 
strongly.  As  a  rule  proper  liquid  manure  emits  very  little 
smell,  and,  indeed,  is  rarely  found  offensive.  Certainly 
the  soil  is  a  speedy  deodoriser.  You  do  not  state  of  what 
materials  your  liquid  manure  if  composed,  whether  of 
sewage,  or  from  animals,  or  from  chemical  compounds.  In 
all  cases  the  proportion  of  water  added  to  the  original 
matter  should  be  fully  three-fourths.  The  beat  course  is 
to  have  large  tubs  placed  inaretired  corner  of  the  garden, 
keeping  these  filled  with  the  material  creating  the 
manurial  matter  and  water.  It  is  also  a  good  plan  to  have 
in  each  a  coarse  bag  containing  from  one  to  two  pecks  of 
soot  to  soak,  these  being  renewed  each  fortnight.  Soot, 
whilst  a  capital  manure  so  utilised,  also  acts  as  a 
deodoriser.  Exposure  of  the  liquid  manure  in  tubs  also 
tends  to  deodorise  or  sweeten  the  liquid  and  render  it 
more  fit  for  application  in  warm  weather,  without 
detracting  from  its  merits.  It  is  rare  that  liquid  manure 
applicfltionw  creates  offence. 

Black  Vine  Weevil  (Beetle)  —The  insect  attacking 
your  plants  is  the  black  Vine  weevil  (Otiorhynchus  sulca- 
tus).  This  is  a  most  destructive  pest,  for  tihe  grubs  are 
almost  as  injurious  to  plants  as  the  beetles,  for  thev  feed 
on  the  roots  of  a  great  number  of  plants.  Ferns,  Cycla- 
mens, Primulas,  Beeonias,  &c.  The  only  way  of  destroying 
the  grubs  is  to  pick  them  out  from  among  the  roots. 
As  regards  the  weevils  they  usually  feed  after  it  ia  dark, 
remaining  hidden  during  the  day  under  some  shelter. 
If  there  is  any  moss  in  the  pots  or  ha?keta  in  which  your 
Orchids  are  growing  you  would  probably  find  them  in  it. 
These  insects  when  alarmed  drop  from  the  plants  as  if 
dead.  When  they  attack  plants  in  pots  it  is  useful  to 
spread  a  sheet  on  the  ground,  and  lay  the  plants  on  their 
sides  on  it.  then  when  it  has  been  dark  for  a  hour  throw 
a  bright  light  suddenly  on  the  plant,  or  give  it  a  good 
shake,  and  the  beetles,  if  any  are  on  it.  will  fall  on  to  the 
sheet,  where  they  can  easily  be  seen  and  picked  up.  Laying 
small  bundles  of  hay  or  dry  moss  at  the  hflse  of  the  stems 
of  the  plants,  or  amone  t;heir  shoots,  afford  the  insects 
convenient  shelter  to  hide  ;  these  trnps  should  be  exa- 
mined every  roornine,  taking  care  that  on  opening  the 
bundles  the  beetles  do  not  drop  out  unseen.  I  am  sorry 
that  I  cannot  recommend  any  wholesale  method  of 
destrovinc  this  nost. — G-  S  S. 

Millipedes  (T.  I.  Jfa^nneuV— Unfortunately  you  had 
not  packed  the  box  in  whifih  you  sent  the  insects  in  the 
anil  from  your  Violet  frames  full,  in  consequence  the  soil, 
as  it  always  does  when  damp  and  packed  loosely,  rattled 
about  and  formed  into  a  number  of  small  balls  round  the 
insects.  On  soaking  them  in  water  I  managed  to  find  the 
remains  of  several  specimens  of  one  of  the  millipedes,  but 
not  a  trace  of  any  insect  or  green  worm.  They  were 
evidently  crushed  and  broken  beyond  recngniti'^n.  so  I 
cannot  even  hazard  a  guess  as  to  what  they  were.  I  should 
imagine,  however,  thut  the  millipedus  were  the  cause  of 
the  Injury  to  your  Violets,  as  they  nr«  amontr  our  most 
mischievous  pests,  and  are  very  difflf^ult  to  destroy. 
Inspcticides  are  of  no  use  in  dealing  with  these  ceature",  as 
their  Pkins  are  so  thick  and  h«rny  that  few  hnve  any  effect 
on  them,  and  the  few  would  have  to  be  used  of  such  a 
strength  that  the  plnnts  would  be  killed  as  well  as  the 
pests  They  may,  however,  be  trapped  by  Isying  bricks. 
tiles,  pi^ce^  of  slate,  hoard,  or  turf  about  on  the  ground 
where  they  nre  ;  they  will  often  hide  under  Ruch  thines, 
or  you  might  bury  smMl  pieces  of  Turnips,  Mangolds, 
Carrots,  or  Potatoes  just  below  the  surface  nenr  their 
hnunts  they  are  often  a' traded  by  thece  baits.  If  you 
fasten  a  small  wooden  skewer  into  each  they  will  be  more 


readily  found  and  handled.     These  traps  should  be  exa- 
mined every  morning. — G.  S.  S. 
Names  of  Plants.— G.  C— l,  Sprekelia  formosisBlma  ; 

2,  Asystasia  bella  (Mackaya  bella) ;    3,  Ixla  patens. 

J.  C.  i).— Rhododendron  Edgeworthii. Ejnile  Thibault. 

— Laurus  nobilis  var.  anguatifolia. T.  E.  A.  f/.— The 

name  of  the  fungus  is  Geastrum  stellatum. J.Ferguson. 

—Veronica  serpyllifolia,  a  common  British  plant,  that  was 

probably    introduced    to    the    lawn    with    the    turf. 

J.  Eennhaxc.—l,  Sasifraga  hypnoides ;    2,  S.   ca-spitosa ; 

3,  S.  crustata  ;  4,  Fritillaria  pyrenaica;  5,  Phlox 
amiBua ;    6,   Helianth«mum  vulgare   var.   hyssopifoUum. 

Manx.  —  Dendrobium      chrysotoxum.  Raleigh 

Wilbnott.—\,  Nephrodium  leticerum  ;  2.  Pelargonium 
aplifolium  ;  3,  Adiantum  Capillus  -  Veneris  ;  4,  Poly- 
podium  sporadocarpum;  5,  Davallia  pallida  (Moorei) 

C.   Skilton.— 1.   Geum    coccineum  ;    2,   Nepeta  Mussinii ; 

3,  Omphalodes  verna  ;  4,  Ornithogalum  nutans  ;  5,  Oxalis 
Acetosella ;    ti,   SciUa  hispsnica    alba ;    7,   Dactylia    glo- 

merata    variegata. W.    T. — The   green  Primrose  is  i 

fairly  well-known  variety,  and   is  occasionally  met  with 

growing  wild. C.   B.  !4.— Himantophyllum  miniatum. 

/■«■(.— Oiicidium  flexuosum. F.  E.  LL—Oae  of  the 

numerous  seedling  forms  of  double  Polyanthus  which  have 

no  distinct  name. E.  A.  B.—l,  Pyrus  florlbundft  var. 

atrosanguinea ;   2,  Daphne   pontica ;   3,    Cytisus  pttecox ; 

4,  Prunus  Padus  (Bird  Cherry);  5,  Cytisus  versicolor; 
6,  Ribes  alpinum  ;  7,  Amelancbier  vulgaris. 


LEGAL     POINTS. 


Servant's  Livery  [Coachman  and  Gardener). 
Id  the  absence  of  express  stipulation  livery 
belongs  to  a  master,  but  in  many  cases  it  is  pro- 
vided that  the  livery  shall  become  the  servant's 
property  after  he  has  worn  it  for  a  certain  time. 
It  is  well  to  have  an  express  understanding  aboat 
this  matter  so  as  to  avoid  disputes. 

Preparation  and  Cost  or  Lease  {Perplexed). 
A  lease  is  usually  prepared  by  the  lessor's 
solicitor,  and  the  draft  is  submitted  to  the  lessee's 
solicitor  for  his  approval.  He  makes  such  altera- 
tions as  he  considers  necessary,  and  returns  the 
draft  to  the  lessor's  solicitor,  who  engrosses  the 
document  if  he  is  prepared  to  accept  the  altera- 
tions. A  lease  is  usually  engrossed  in  duplicate, 
one  copy  being  signed  by  the  lessor  and  the  other 
by  the  lessee.  The  copy  (or  part,  as  it  is  called 
by  lawjere)  signed  by  the  lessor  is  linown  as  the 
lease,  and  the  copy  (or  pari)  signed  by  the  lessee 
is  known  as  the  counterpart.  The  lease  is 
delivered  to  the  lessee,  and  the  counterpart  to 
the  lessor.  The  costs  of  the  lessor's  solicitor  are 
payable  by  the  lessee. 

Income  Tax  :  Allowances  in  Respect  ok 
Life  Insurance  (Hard-up). — An  allowance  from 
the  amount  of  income  assessed  may  be  claimed 
by  any  person  who  has  insured  his  life,  or  the 
life  of  his  wife,  or  who  has  contracted  for  any 
deferred  annuity  on  his  own  life  or  on  the  life  of 
his  wife  with  any  legally  established  insurance 
company  or  friendly  society.  The  allowance  is 
limited  to  an  expenditure  on  annual  premiums 
not  exceeding  one-sixth  of  the  claimant's  net 
personal  income  from  all  souices,  and  has  not  the 
effect  of  giving  exemption  or  abatement  where 
the  total  income  is  thereby  reduced  below  the 
statutory  limits.  In  order  to  secure  the  allow- 
ance the  taxpayer  must  fill  up  the  form  which 
will  be  found  on  page  2  of  the  return  and,  if 
required,  produce  the  premium  receipts  to  the 
surveyor  of  taxes. 


SUTTON'S  RECREATION  CLUB. 

For  many  years  past  the  employes  of  Messrs.  Sutton  and 
Sons  have,  with  the  generous  assistance  of  the  partners, 
enjoyed  various  sports,  but  hitherto  these  have  been  run 
as  separate  clubs.  With  the  addition  of  other  pastimes  it 
was,  however,  considered  desirable  to  merge  the  whole 
under  one  general  committee,  and  just  now  there  is  In 
progress  at  the  Koyal  Seed  Establishment  the  formation 
of  a  recreation  club  which  will  embrace  all  the  popular 
spnrts.  Membership  will  be  strictly  limited  to  employes 
of  the  llrm.  The  partners  have  provided  as  a  recreation 
ground  a  large  portion  of  the  grounds  and  land  formerly 
belonging  to  Cintra  Lodge,  which  were  beautifully  laid  out 
by  the  late  Mr.  Martin  Hope  Sutton.  A  strong  repreeenta- 
tive  committee  has  been  elected,  on  which  Ilgure  the  names 
of  many  "old  sports."  Mr.  Martin  John  Sutton  is  the 
first  president  of  the  club,  and  he  is  seconded  by  Mr. 
Arthur  W.  Sutton,  Mr.  Leonard  G.  .Sutlon,  Mr.  M.  H. 
Foquet  Sutton,  and  Mr.  E.  P.  Foqutt  Sutton  as  vice- 
presidents.  Mr.  W.  J.  Brown  Is  chairman  of  committee, 
and  Mr;  A.  H.  Leaver  and  Mr.  W.  Shipway  are  the  hoD. 
treasurer  and  hon.  secretary  respectively. 
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THE     WISTARIAS. 

A  MONG  the  stronger  growing  climbers 

/\         that  are  hardy  in  Britain — and 

/    \       the   Wistarias   are,  perhaps,  the 

/       Y.     most  robust  of  them — none  equal 

the  best  members  of  this  genus  in 

the    gorgeousiiess    of    their   flower  beauty. 

The     old    Wistaria    chinensis,    a     denizen 

of  our    gardens  now   for   ninety  years,    is, 

of  course,  the  best  known  of  theni  all,  but, 

beautiful  as  it  is,  I  am  inclined  to  think  that 

it  is  surpassed  by  the  best  forms  of  W.  multi- 

juga.    In  recent  years  some  very  charming 

varieties  of  this  latter  species    have    been 

introduced. 

Like  so  many  other  genera  of  plants. 
Wistarias  are  represented  on  both  the 
American  and  Asiatic  continents,  although 
but  one  species — W.  frutescens — is  found  in 
America.  At  present  five  species  are  known, 
no  new  one  having  been  added  to  our 
collections  for  over  thirty  years,  and  I  have 
not  heard  that  the  explorations  of  Dr.  Henry, 
Mr.  E.  H.  Wilson,  or  other  travellers  have 
brought  any  new  Wistaria  to  light. 

The  name  perpetuates  the  memory  of 
Caspar  Wistar,  an  American  scientist  who 
flourished  about  the  end  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  It  is  often  wrongly  spelt  Wisteria, 
in  which  form  it  is  very  popular  in  remote 
suburbs,  as  a  name  for  a  "  cottage "  or 
"  villa,"  where,  as  a  rule,  no  other  evidence 
of  its  presence  exists. 

Whilst  Wistarias  are  not  particular  in 
their  requirements,  a  few  conditions  are 
requisite  if  they  are  to  be  seen  at  their 
best.  They  like  a  rich  soil,  plenty  of 
moisture,  and  abundant  sunlight.  W. 
chinensis,  the  only  species  that  has,  as  yet, 
obtained  a  really  wide  foothold  in  gardens,  is 
usually  grown  on  the  south  side  of  a  house  or 
wall ;  and  in  no  other  position  can  it  be  seen 
to  better  advantage.  It  is,  however,  very 
attractive  trained  in  other  ways,  as,  for 
instance,  on  a  pergola. 

At  Kew,  an  old  plant  near  the  Sun  Temple, 
which  many  years  ago  grew  against  a 
dwelling-house  that  stood  there,  was  trained 
on  a  large,  cage-like  structure  when  the 
building  was  pulled  down.  This  it  long  ago 
completely  covered,  and  it  is  now  a  very 
striking  object  every  year  when  in  flower. 
The  drawback  to  such  an  arrangement  is,  of 
course,  that  unless  one  has  a  big  plant  to 


start  with,  the  structure  that  has  to  be 
covered  may  be  somewhat  of  an  eyesore  till 
this  is  accomplished. 

In  nature,  I  suppose,  this  and  other  strong- 
growing  Wistarias  climb  to  the  top  of  and 
ramble  over  other  trees.  That  Nature  may 
very  well  be  copied  where  occasion  oft'ers  is 
shown  in  Mr.  Anthony  Waterer's  nursery  at 
Knap  Hill,  where,  if  I  remember  rightly,  the 
white  variety  and  the  double-flowered  variety 
of  W.  chinensis  are  to  be  seen  growing  on 
other  trees.  I  know  there  is,  or  used  to  be, 
a  mauve-flowered  Wistaria  growing  on  a 
Laburnum,  for  I  have  a  vivid  recollection  of 
seeing  both  in  flower  at  one  time,  and  a  very 
striking  picture  the  commingled  yellow  and 
mauve  racemes  made. 

Then,  if  space  be  a  consideration,  both 
W.  chinensis  and  W.  nmltijuga  may  be  grown 
as  bushes  simply  by  keeping  them  pruned 
back  to  the  required  size.  Good  examples 
of  this  mode  of  culture  are  exhibited  at  the 
Horticultural  Hall  in  spring  in  collections  of 
forced  plants,  although,  of  course,  they  are 
grown  in  pots. 

Of  W.  chinensis  there  are  besides  the 
type  three  varieties  in  cultivation — flore-albo 
(white),  flore-pleno  (double),  and  a  variegated 
form  of  which  not  much  in  favour  has,  I 
think,  to  be  said.    As  to 

Wistaria  MULTUtroA,  I  am  of  opinion 
that  it  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  all 
hardy  shrubs  that  have  come  into  prominence 
in  recent  years.  Twelve  years  ago  but  little 
was  heard  of  it,  although  about  that  time 
some  fine  racemes,  nearly  or  quite  3  feet 
long,  were  shown  at  the  Temple  Show.  It  is 
rather  remarkable  that  it  escaped  general 
notice  so  long,  for  it  is  the  Wistaria  that  is 
so  popular  in  the  Japanese  tea  gardens. 
Many  pictures  of  remarkable  specimens  in 
Japan  have  been  published  in  recent  times, 
but  often  they  are  described  as  W.  chinensis, 
in  spite  of  the  racemes  streaming  down  3  feet 
or  more  in  length. 

This  length  of  raceme  is  the  chief  distinc- 
tion between  this  species  and  W.  chinensis, 
but  the  flowers,  instead  of  being  closely  set 
together,  are  arranged  more  sparsely.  What 
they  lose  in  number  they  gain  in  elegance. 
Compared  with  the  older  species  the  leaves 
of  W.  multijuga  are  made  up  of  more  leaflets, 
which  are  also  smaller,  of  a  brighter  green, 
and  smooth.  It  flowers  three  weeks  later 
than  W.   chinensis.      It  requires  the   same 


conditions,  and  may  be  trained  in  the  same 
way,  except  that  an  arrangement  which 
allows  of  the  racemes  hanging  clear  is  to  be 
preferred.  The  favourite  Japanese  way 
appears  to  be  to  train  it  on  an  overhead 
trellis. 

Of  W.  multijuga,  a  very  beautiful  pure 
white  variety  is  now  to  be  had  (the  type  has 
flowers  of  mixed  violet,  blue,  and  white). 
And  M.  Leon  Chenault  of  Orleans  has 
offered  for  a  few  years  past  a  rose-coloured 
variety  (rosea).  This  is  grown  at  Kew,  but 
hag  not  yet  flowered ;  it  is,  however,  very 
highly  spoken  of.  Turning  to  the  three 
remaining  species  there  is  but  little  to  be 
said.  They  are  more  suited  to  establish- 
ments where  an  effort  is  made  to  form 
collections  than  to  those  where  the  best  of 
each  group  only  can  be  found  room  for. 

W.  FRUTESCENS  is  a  native  of  the  South- 
East  United  States,  and  is  a  climber.  In 
this  country  it  is  far  from  being  as  robust  a 
grower  as  the  two  previously  mentioned.  It 
has  bluish- purple  flowers,  closely  packed  in 
cylindrical  racemes  3  inches  to  6  inches 
long.  A  superior  form  with  racemes  8  inches 
to  1  foot  long  is  known  as  magnifica ;  there  . 
is  also  a  white  variety  (flore-albo). 

W.  BRACiiYBOTRYS  is  not  Well  known. 
It  was  discovered  by  Siebold  in  Japan,  and 
was  introduced  about  1830.  It  appears, 
however,  to  have  been  nearly  or  quite  lost 
to  cultivation  until,  within  the  last  decade, 
it  appeared  again.  The  flowers  are  described 
as  purplish-blue. 

W.  JAPONICA  is  a  white-flowered  species 
rarely  seen  in  gardens  and  inferior  in  merit 
to  all  the  others.  It  flowered  in  Messrs. 
Veitch's  nursery  at  Coombe  Wood  in  188-1, 
and  is  still  grown  there,  the  original  plant, 
I  believe,  having  been  sent  home  by  Maries. 
The  racemes  are  branching,  very  slender,  and 
about  1  foot  long.  W.  J.  Bean. 


THE    PROTECTION    OF 
WILD    FLOWERS. 

"  To  the  true  lover  of  Nature  wild  flowers 
have  a  charm  that  no  garden  can  equal." 
So  says  Lord  Avebury,  and  though  in  such 
a  magazine  as  this  the  assertion  may  seem 
bold,  there  are  many  of  its  readers  who 
agree  with  him.  Horticulturists  are  bound 
to  take  an  interest  in  wild  species.  Wild 
plants  and  flowers  have  contributed  more, 
tar  more  to  the  happiness  of  man  than  any 
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wealth  of  gold  or  precious  stones,  not  only 
because  they  have  given  us  the  dear  delights 
of  cultivating  and  turning  many  of  them 
into  field  and  garden  plants  for  use  and 
ornament,  but  also  because  of  the  charm  of 
their  spontaneity  and  the  force  of  their 
natural  characters  and  qualities. 

What  shall  we  do,  we  English  people, 
when  there  are  no  more  wild  flowers  in  our 
land  to  love  and  learn  from  ?  Ruthless  is  the 
destruction  of  them  that  is  going  on.  If 
nothing  can  be  done,  and  soon,  to  stem  the 
flood  of  devastation,  all,  yes,  all  of  them 
except  the  very  rankest  weeds,  will  disappear. 
The  very  efforts  that  we  make  to  teach  our 
people  the  worth  and  beauty  of  flowers 
seem  but  to  work  against  us.  Who  can 
doubt  that  the  tantalising  effect  of  seeing 
sweet  flowers  in  parks  and  public  places,  that 
only  can  be  gazed  at  and  never  touched,  has 
visible  results  in  the  grabbing  of  every 
blossom  that  seems  free  ? 

It  may  help  us  in  considering  the  question 
of  wild  flower  protection  if  we  make  a  list  of 
all  the  known  causes  of  their  loss.  These 
fall  into  two  classes — the  inevitable  and  the 
avoidable.  Lastly,  we  will  try  to  think  of 
remedies. 

Civilisation  itself  must  be  put  down  in  the 
front  rank  of  inevitable  causes.  In  its 
advance  it  is  inevitable  that  the  native  flora 
of  any  place  must  suffer.  Forest-clearing, 
drainage,  agricuttural  improvements  and  ex- 
tensions, building  and  quarrying,  these  things 
push  plants  and  flowers  aside.  Agriculture  is, 
perforce,  the  means  of  exterminating  many  a 
plant  the  wild-flower  lover  will  regret.  The 
purple  Corncockle  (Lychnis  Githago),  the 
blue  Cornflower  (Centaurea  cyanus),  even 
white  and  yellow  Ox-eye  Daisies  and  the  gay 
Poppy  are  less  common  field-flowers  now  than 
they  were  thirty  years  ago. 

The  extension  of  buildings  round  our  towns 
must  go  on  ;  it  is  a  necessity  of  modern  life, 
and  to  the  claims  of  agricultural,  industrial, 
and  financial  activities  we  must  bow,  making 
'  the  most  of  our  quiet  railway  cuttings  and 
all  uncultivated  margins  ;  but  there  is  no 
reason  why  we  should  not  protect  from  the 
hand  of  the  destroyer  certain  beauty  spots  of 
England  which  are  known  to  be  the  home  of 
some  of  our  rarest  species — such  spots  as  the 
gorge  of  the  Bristol  river  Avon  at  Clifton, 
the  Cheddar  Rocks,  and  the  gorge  of  the 
flower-strewn  river  Wye.  We  would  plead, 
too,  for  protection  of  some  areas  of  bog  and 
fenland,  where  drainage  is  robbing  us  of 
priceless  treasures.  And  there  are  sandy 
stretches  of  the  seashore  which  fifteen  years 
ago  were  blue  in  summer-time  with  the 
exquisite  wild  Sea  Holly  (Eryngium  mariti- 
mum).  Where  are  they  now,  those  drifts  of 
dim  blue  flowers,  mid  leaves  of  silver  that 
shadowed  back  the  colours  of  the  sky?  Alas ! 
they  have  been  rooted  out  by  careless  hands 
in  all  directions  at  all  accessible  by  man.  It 
so  happens  that  the  roots  of  the  Sea  Holly 
are  edible,  but  it  is  a  thousand  to  one  that 
any  more  sensible  use  was  made  of  any  of 
these  torn-up  plants  than  the  brief  adornment 
of  a  lodging-house  parlour. 

The  avoidable  causes  of  wild  -  flower 
destruction  have  been  given  by  an  expert 
from  whom  I  quote.  They  are  in  brief,  "  the 
needless  deruralising  of  rural  districts, 
smoke,  trade  collectors,  and  the  excesses  of 
tourists,  children,  and  botanists." 

Children,  I  agree  with  the  Professor,  whose 
words  I  borrow,  are  the  least  harmful  on  the 
guilty  list.    True,  those  who  are  taken  out 


into  the  country  in  large  parties  gather 
flowers  by  handfuls,  to  wither  in  their 
little  fingers  and  die  before  home  is 
reached  ;  but  children  seldom  pull  out  whole 
plants  by  the  roots,  nor  do  they  rob  the  earth 
of  her  rarest  and  most  precious  stars.  This 
is  done,  I  grieve  to  say,  by  botanists  and 
scientific  collectors,  some  of  whom — we  hope 
not  many — are  the  worst  offenders.  Mr.  E.  M. 
Holmes  has  told  us  how,  when  walking  over 
Ballard  Down,  near  Swanage,  he  saw  in  the 
turf,  six  plants  of  Orchis  ustulata ;  on  his 
return  he  saw  six  holes.  It  is  not  good  to  hear 
of  botanists,  during  the  last  two  years,  having 
collected  100  whole  plants  of  Anemone  Pul- 
satilla from  one  locality,  and  200  specimens 
of  the  rarer  Trifolium  Bocconi  from  the 
Lizard.  Trade  collectors  are  particularly 
destructive,  because  they  do  things  on  such 
a  large  scale,  yet  they  are  more  easily 
forgiven,  hard  as  it  is  to  think  calmly  or 
charitably  of  the  three  men  in  Devonshire 
who,  with  a  horse  and  trap,  carted  away  ten 
sacks  of  Ferns  each  week  for  three  weeks  in 
succession.  Frances  A.  Baedswell. 

(To  be  continued.) 

K.KVJ    IN    LILAC-TIME. 

Go  down  to  Kew  in  Lilac-time,  in  Lilac-time,  in  Lilac- 
time  ; 
Go  down  to  Kew  in  Lilac-time  (it  isn't  far  from  London), 
And  you  Bliall  wander  hand  in  hand  with  Love  in  Summer'8 
wonderland  ; 
Go  down  to  Kew  in  Lilac-time  (it  isn't  far  from  London). 

The  Cherry  trees  are  seas  of  bloom  and  soft  perfume,  and 
sweet  perfume ; 
The  Cherry  trees  are  seas  of  bloom  (and  oh,  so  near  to 
London !) 
And  there  they  say  when  dawn  is  high,  and  all  the  world's 
a  blaze  of  sky, 
The  cuckoo,  though  he's  very  shy,  will  sing  a  song  for 
London. 

The  nightingale  is  rather  rare,  and  yet  they  say  you'll  hear 
him  there 
At  Kew,  at  Kew  in  Lilac-time  (and  oh,   so  near  to 
London  !) 
The  linnet  and  the  throstle,  too,  and  after  dark  the  long 
halloo, 
And  golden-eyed  tu-whit,  tu-whoo  of  owls  that   ogle 
London. 

For  Noah  hardly  knew  a  bird  of  any  kind  that  isn't  heard 
At  Kew,   at    Kew   in  Lilac-time  (and  oh,  so  near  to 
London) ; 
And  when  the  Kose  begins  to  pout,  and  all  the  Chestnut 
spires  are  out. 
You'll  hear  the  rest  without  a  doubt  all  chorussing  for 
London. 

Alfred  Noyes,  in  Cajie  Times. 

PRIZES  FOR  GARDENERS. 

JUNE. 

SMALL    FLOWER    GARDEN. 

A  First  Prize  of  FOUR  GUINEAS, 
A  Second    Prize    of    TWO    GUINEAS, 

A  Third  Prize  of  ONE  GUINEA, 
And  a  Fourth  PrUe  of  HALF-A-GUINEA 

are  offered   for   the   best    es%ay  upon  "  IIow 

to  Lay  Out  a  Flower  Garden  of  not    more 

than  Half  an  acre  in  Extent." 

A  simple  plan  to  show  the  proposed  design, 
and  also  a  list  of  the  plants  used,  must  be  given. 

The  remarks  mast  be  written  on  one  side  of 
the  paper  only,  and  be  enclosed  in  an  envelope 
marked  "Competition,"  addressed  to  "The 
Editor  of  The  Gabdkn,  20,  Tavistock  Street, 
Covent  Garden,  London,  W.C."  The  answers 
must  reach  this  office  not  later  than  June  .'^O. 
Both    amateur  and  professional  gardeners   may 


compete.  The  name  and  address  of  the  com- 
petitor must  be  written  upon  the  MS  ,  and  not 
upon  a  separate  piece  of  paper.  The  Editor 
cannot  undertake  to  return  the  MSS.  of  unsuc- 
cessful competitors. 
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FORTHCOMING  EVENTS. 

June  '>. — National  Amateur  Gardeners'  Asso- 
ciation Meeting  and  Exhibition,  Winchester 
House,  Old  Broad  Street.  Mr.  Rowberry  will 
lecture  on  "  Carnations." 

June  6.  — Royal  Horticultural  S  jciety's  Colonial 
Fruit  Show  (two  days). 

June  12. — Horticultural  Club,  6  p.m. 

June  12. — Royal  Horticultural  Society's  Exhi- 
bition and  Meeting. 

June  19. — Oxford  Commemoration  Show. 

June  20 — York  Gala  (three  days).  Royal 
Horticultural  Society's  Exhibition  of  Table 
Decorations. 

June  26  — Royal  Horticultural  Society's  Exhi- 
bition and  Meeting.     Isle  of  Wight  Rose  Show. 

June  27.  — Richmond  (Surrey)  and  Southampton 
Flower  Shows. 


British  Ppiinulas.  —  I  am  now  busy 
arranging  my  notes  on  British  Primulas,  and  if 
any  of  your  readers  feel  disposed  to  help  me  on 
with  this  important  work,  I  shall  feel  indebted 
by  their  sending  me  flowers  of  any  ancient  varie- 
ties and  any  of  the  most  advanced  modern  sorts. 
Will  they  say  if  they  are  willing  to  give  me 
plants  on  my  sending  stamps  for  money  out-of- 
pocket,  or  if  necessary  I  would  pay  for  them. — 
Peter  Bakk,  V.M  H.,  Kirn,  N  B. 

Buddleia  variabilis  magrnifica.— 

On  page  278  for  Buddleia  veitcbiana  magnifica 
read  B.  variabilis  magnifica. 

The  Blairgowrie  fruit  industry. 

Some  idea  of  the  extension  of  the  fruit-growing 
industry  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Blairgowrie, 
Perthshire,  may  be  gathered  from  the  increase 
in  the  production  of  Raspberries,  which  for  some 
years  has  been  at  the  rate  of  200  tons  yearly.  In 
1903  the  tonnage  sent  by  rail  was  about  l,00ll  tons 
net  weight,  and  in  1905  it  was  1,400  tons  ;  while 
in  1906,  provided  that  other  things  are  normal, 
it  is  estimated  that  the  Raspberries  sent  from 
Blairgowrie  Station  will  reach  the  large  total  of 
1  600  tons.  The  gross  tonnage  will  be  about 
2,000  tons,  and  a  rough  calculation  gives  the 
average  gross  value  of  the  crop  at  £40,000. 
About  three-fourths  of  the  crop  goes  to  England, 
the  best  market  there  being  Manchester,  that 
city  alone  accounting  for  about  500  tons.  Leeds, 
Liverpool,  and  London  come  next  of  the  English 
cities  in  the  order  in  which  they  appear.  Scot- 
land takes  about  20  per  cent,  of  the  crop,  and 
Ireland  5  per  cent.  An  effort  is  being  made  to 
extend  the  London  demand,  by  trying  to  secure 
a  reduced  rate  of  carriage.  It  has  been  proposed 
that  the  fruit  should  be  sent  there  by  fish  train, 
and  at  the  same  rate  of  carriage — .£3  per  ton, 
instead  of  the  present  rate  of  £5  per  ton.  The 
problem  of  pickers  is  a  troublesome  one,  but  by 
new  arrangements  it  is  hoped  to  secure  a  larger 
supply  of  labour  of  this  kind.  New  buildings 
for  the  accommodation  of  pickers  are  being 
erected,  but  recently  hindrance  was  caused  to 
the  erection  of  some  at  Essendy  by  portions 
being  blown  down  during  a  gale.  Since  writing 
the  above  we  understand  that  the  Caledonian 
Railway  Company  have  declined  to  carry  the 
fruit  at  the  reduced  rate  proposed. 

Novelties    at    the    Paris    flower 

show. — The  delightful  space  and  the  well- 
arranged  masses  of  colour  in  the  Cours  la  Reine 
flower  show  in  Paris  make  a  far  finer  etTect  on 
entering  than  anything  we  have  to  look  at  in  the 
annual  Temple  show.  In  point  of  interest  and  of 
variety,  however,  there  is  no  doubt  as  to  which 
is  the  most  satisfying.     There  are  one  or  two 
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novelties  of  value  that  Bhould  Dot  be  overlooked, 
notably  among  the  Rhododendrons,  for  M.  Gavron 
of  Cherbourg  exhibits  the  most  splendid  seed- 
lings, crosses  of  Aucklandi  with  other  speoies, 
and  his  bushes  covered  with  enormous  flesh  pink 
blooms  are  as  splendid  as  Fink  Pearl  or  Kewense 
can  be,  while  diflfering  in  colour.  M.  Moser,  too, 
shows  his  curious  and  beautiful  hybrid  yellow 
Azaleodendron,  which  is  the  most  singular  blend 
of  Azalea  and  Rhododendron,  exactly  midway 
between  either  parent.  The  Japanese  Tree 
Feeonies  are  most  surprisingly  beautiful,  and 
have  apparently  6u£fered  less  from  the  spring 
frosts  than  other  varieties.  Adsuma  Nikishi 
(pure  scarlet),  Hakura  Kuten  (pure  white),  and 
Kagura  Jishi  (deep  rose-crimson)  are  all  semi- 
double  varieties  that  put  the  finest  old  favourites 
to  shame,  and  caused  loud  exclamations  from  the 
admiring  crowd.  M.  Faillet  of  Chatenay  had  the 
luck  to  exhibit  them.  M.  Leraoine  showed  his 
fine  Lilacs,  and  one  named  Etoile  de  Mai  is  so 
distinctly  bicolored  as  to  be  very  distinct  as  well 
as  pretty  that  note  should  be  made  of  it.  A  very 
bright  bedding  Calceolaria  called 
Triomphe  du  Nord  was  shown  by 
M.  Nocin,  and  promises  to  be  by  far 
the  best  bedding  Calceolaria  I  have 
yet  seen.  It  was  amusing  to  see  the 
little  old-fashioned  Cape  Sida  mal- 
vseflora  shown  as  quite  a  new  plant, 
Malva  capensis,  but  it  is  always  a 
dainty  little  shrub.  M.  Poirier  had 
some  very  fine  new  Geraniums,  and 
one — Mme.  G.  Lebey — seemed  quite 
a  fresh  shade  of  soft  lavender-pink, 
extremely  delicate  and  pretty.  M.' 
Maron  did  not  exhibit  his  seedling 
Orchids,  but  M.  Capp6  showed  his 
beautiful  Lyoaste  Cappei,  and  M. 
Beranck  showed  Renanthera  im- 
Bchootiana  and  Fhal^nopsis  rime- 
stadtiana  in  splendid  form,  size, 
and  brilliance.  Fot  Roses  are 
never  shown  well  in  France,  and 
Carnations  were  far  below  the 
mark,  save  and  except  those  shown 
by  Messrs.  Cutbush.  Vilmorin  and 
Cayeux  le  Clerq  both  showed  many 
good  annuals,  but  the  dingy  colour- 
ing of  the  newest  Nicotiana  hybrids 
is  most  disappointing.  That  bril- 
liant little  Gamolepis  Tagetes,  as 
usual,  is  much  used  as  an  edging. 
I  wonder  why  it  is  never  grown 
in  quantity  in  England?  The  fruit 
and  vegetables  shown  were  superb, 
as  far  as  could  be  ascertained  from 
a  hasty  glance. — E.  H.  Woodall. 

A  note  about  Tufted 
Pansies.  —  Much  has  been 
achieved  in  recent  years  in  the 
development  of  these  plants,  the 
Tufted  Pansy  (Viola)  of  a  decade 
since  having  little  in  common 
with  the  kinds  that  find  favour  to-day.  The 
variety  illustrated  represents  a  distinct  type  of 
these  popular  flowers.  Grey  Friar  is  hardly  done 
justice  to  in  the  illustration.  It  is  rather  a  large 
flower,  of  good  form,  and  is  borne  on  long,  erect 
foot-stalks.  The  plant  is  a  profuse  bloomer,  and 
possesses,  what  should  be  regarded  as  an  essential 
in  the  Tufted  Pansies,  a  good  habit.  As  may 
be  seen,  the  blossoms  are  neatly  rayed.  The 
colour  may  be  described  as  a  shade  of  greyish  blue. 
This  was  raised  by  Mr.  William  Sydenham  of 
Tamworth,  and  was  photographed  from  blossoms 
gathered  in  his  gardens.  We  have  experimented 
in  various  ways  in  setting  up  the  Tufted  Pansies 
for  exhibition  and  home  decoration,  and  thought, 
arranged  as  they  are  in  this  instance,  they  were 
more  pleasing  and  less  formal  than  the  stifi'- 
looking  sprays  one  is  accustomed  to  see  at  the 
shows.  A  saucer  of  silver  sand  that  has  been 
thoroughly  moistened  is  all  that  is  required. 
Pieces  of  Pansy  foliage  are  then  inserted  here  and 
there  and  the  Tufted  Pansy  blossoms  disposed 
between  them.     Mossed  round  the  edge  of  the 


saucers  these  arrangements  make  excellent 
decorations  for  the  table.  They  have  the 
appearance  of  growing  plants. 


DAFFODIL     NOTES. 

Thkee  Ibish-baisbd  Seedling  Daffodils. 

1HAVE  had  the  pleasure  this  season  of 
flowering  the  following  three  new  seedling 
Daffodils.  They  were  raised  by  Mr.  W.  B. 
Hartland  of  Cork,  who  was  one  of  the 
first  men  to  take  the  Daffodil  in  hand 
many  years  ago,  and  to  whom  this  most 
lovely  of  all  spring  flowers  owes  much  of  its 
present  popularity. 

Loma  Doone. — Now  that  we  have  so  many 
sorts  so  nearly  alike  that  only  an  expert  can  tell 
the  difference,  this  fine  yellow  Ajax  comes  as  a 
most  welcome  addition,  for  it  is  quite  distinct 
from  any  other  trumpet  variety  I  have  yet  seen. 
In  colour  it  is  a  perfect  self,  the  perianth^  and 
trumpet  being  exactly  the  [same  tone  of  fpar- 


Mr.  Hartland's  efforts  in  the  way  of  improving 
the  Daffodil  have  been  crowned  with  marked 
success,  for  he  is  now  putting  on  the  market  a 
considerable  number  of  very  beautiful  seedlings 
raised  at  his  Ard  Cairn  grounds,  many  of  which 
are  great  advances  on  older  varieties.  He  is 
continuing  his  work  of  hybridising  with  un- 
diminished energy  and  enthusiasm,  making 
great  numbers  of  crosses  each  season,  his  aim 
being  perfection  of  form  and  stronger  texture, 
also  new  breaks  in  colour.  G.  L.  W. 

Notes  of  Varieties  of   the   Pheasant's  Eye 

(Narcissus  poeticus). 
As  I  have  been  noting  the  names  and  some  of  the 
characteristics  of  the  varieties  of  N.  poeticns  at 
dififerent  shows  and  in  various  gardens  this  spring, 
it  may  be  of  some  interest  to  Daffodil  growers  for 
me  to  record  the  results.  True  Poeticus  varieties 
must  necessarily  be  rather  alike,  and  so  their 
descriptions  in  writing  cannot  vary^muoh.  At 
present  the  number^of  varietiesjbefore  the  public 


one  of  the  newer  tufted  pansies  (violas),  grey  fkiar. 


ticularly  rich  pure  canary  yellow  ;  the  flower  is 
very  substantial,  which  gives  it  the  power  of 
lasting  well.  In  shape  it  is  most  distinct  and 
beautiful,  having  broad  stout  perianth  segments 
and  long  narrow  absolutely  straight  trumpet, 
without  any  reflexing  or  serrating  at  the  brim. 
It  is  a  most  vigorous  plant,  having  strong  massive 
foliage,  and  will  prove  most  valuable  for  suc- 
cession, as  it  is  very  late,  lasting  this  season  in 
good  condition  until  the  second  week  in  May. 

Bernice  is  a  charming  flower  of  the  Parvi 
class,  having  an  elegant  star-shaped  white 
perianth,  and  a  small  funnel-shaped  cup  of  a 
wonderfully  deep  and  vivid  red,  even  deeper  I 
think  than  Firebrand. 

Orestes,  though  small  in  comparison  with  many, 
is  a  really  first-class  flower,  certainly  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  and  refined  I  have  seen  of  its  class. 
Perianth  lovely  pale  cream  yellow,  with  beauti- 
fully rounded  broad  overlapping  segments,  very 
fine  widely  expanded  saucer-shaped  crown, 
beautifully  crinkled,  and  of  the  most  brilliant 
and  fiery  red  orange. 


is  about  forty.  The  list  I  give  does  not  profess 
to  be  complete,  nor  does  it  include  the  new 
seedlings  which  are  still  in  the  hands  of  the 
raisers,  and  which  have  only  appeared  once  or 
twice  at  exhibitions. 

The  Midland  Show  at  Birmingham  this  year 
was  remarkable  for  the  number  of  Poeticus 
varieties  that  were  to  be  seen  there.  I  counted 
twenty-five. 

Acme, — One  of  the  very  best  of  the  red  eye 
type.  Very  well  balanced  flower.  Shown  on 
Mr.  Engleheart's  stand  at  Birmingham  in  1905. 

Almira. — An  uncertain  doer.  It  does  well  in 
Holland,  where  it  originated,  but  has  likes  and 
dislikes  in  British  gardens.  Ornatus  type  of  cup. 
Perianth  undulating.     An  artist's  flower. 

Angustifolius. — Cup  small.  Perianth  segments 
almond  shaped.     Not  often  seen  now. 

Ben  Johnson. — Poeticus-shaped  perianth,  with 
a  cup  tending  to  the  Poetarum  type.  A  small 
taking  flower. 

Cassandra. — Extremely  fine.  Many  consider  it 
the    best    new    variety.     A    large    overlapping 
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perianth,  with  an  Ornatua  cup.  PersoDally  I 
think  the  perianth  rather  large  in  proportion  to 
the  size  of  the  cup.     Tall  grower. 

Chaucer. — A  very  fine  Poetarum.  One  of  the 
earliest  to  bloom. 

Circe  —A  flower  after  the  Poetarum  type,  but 
not  80  much  red  in  the  cup. 

Comets  — A  fine  rich  eye.  Perianth  after  the 
Poeticu?  type,  with  petals  of  great  eubatance.  It 
is  good  for  torcing. 

Dante.— A  flower  like  a  big  Ornatus. 
Epic. — A  fine  large  flower,   with  a  perianth 
after  the  Poetarum  type.    Cup  flat,  deeply  edged 
red.     A  very  strong  grower  and  a  free  flowerer. 

Fire  Clay  —  One  of  Mr.  Crosfield's  seedlings. 
A  much  improved  Poetarum. 

Olory. — Cup  small,  with  a  narrow  red  edge. 
Perianih  after  the  grandiflorus  type. 
Grandijiorus. — Large,  floppy  perianth. 
Herrick.  — Perianth  after  the  shape  of  Poeticus. 
Cup  all  red. 

Horace  — Vory  fine  indeed.  L'lrge  rounded 
perianth  segments,  with  flat  and  all  red  cup. 

Homer. — A  magnificent  Ornatus.  Has  received 
a  certificate  from  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society. 
In  my  opinion  the  best  of  the  Ornatus  type. 

Juliet. — A  nice  flower,  with  a  good  overlapping 
perianth.     It  is  like  Homer,  but  smaller. 

Laura  — An  early  flower  after  the  Ornatus 
type. 

Laureate. — An  Ornatus  type  of  flower.  Very 
fine  indeed. 

Lady  Aline  —Ornatus  type.  Small  flower.  A 
good  deal  of  green  in  the  cup. 

Marvel  — Small  flower.  It  has  a  distinct 
bladder-like  spathe,  which  appears  long  before 
the  flower. 

Masterpiece. — A   magnificent    flower,    with    a 
grand  all  red  eye  of  the  Eogleheartii  shape,  and 
an  overlapping  perianth  of  very  great  substance. 
New  19U6 
Miranda 

Ornatus  — The  early-flowering  Poeticus.  Forces 
well. 

Poeticus. — The  old  Pheasant  Eye  or  "  Sweet 
Nancy.''  Lite  -  flowering  perianth  segments 
slightly  reflexfd. 

Poeticus  (double  white). — Pare  white,  like  a 
Gardenia.     Very  late. 

Poitarum  — The  cup  is  all  orange  red. 
Poem  — A  dainty    little    flower,  like    a   small 
Ornatus,   with  a  very   narrow   red  edge    to   the 
greeny  yellow  cup 

Prifcox  grandiflorus  — May  be  described  as  an 
early-flowering  Poeticus,  with  rather  longer 
segments  to  the  perianth. 

Ruby  — A  fine  new  seedlirg  c  f  Mr.  Caves, 
somewhat  like  the  grand  new  flower  "  Master- 
piece." 

Rhymster  — A   flower  very   similar   to   Dante, 
with  a  broader  red  margin  to  the  cup. 
Sidney. 

Sir  Walter  Scott.  — A  fine  flower  of  the  Poetarum 
type. 

Spenser. — A  flower  which  partakes  of  both  the 
O.-natus  and  Poetarum  characteristics.  It  seems 
midway  between  the  two. 

The  Bride. — The  cup  is  all  red  and  small  in 
proportion  to  the  siza  of  the  perianth.  Rather 
a  taking  flower. 

Verhanensis — A  dwarf  late-flowering  Italian 
form  of  Poeticus. 

Virgil — A  very  good  large  flower  with  an  all 
red  cup  and  a  fine  overlapping  perianth.  A 
Virgil  was  the  premier  Poeticus  at  Birmingham 
this  year.     It  is  a  strong  and  free  grower. 

White  Elephant — A  large  floppy  flower  after 
the  grandiflorus  type.  J  Jacob 

New  Trumpet  Daffodils 
Among  new  trumpet  Djififodils  shown  this  season 
were  two  remarkable  ones  raised  by  the  Rev. 
G.  P.  Haydon  of  Westbere,  Canterbury.     One, 
named 

Pearl  of  Kent,  is  a  great  beauty.  Shown  side 
by  side  with  Peter  Barr  at  the  Tunbridge  Wells 
show  of  the  Kent  and  Sussex  Daffodil  Society,  it 


was  somewhat  similar,  but  distinctly  superior  to 
the  latter,  a  notable  fact  being  that  the  parentage 
of  the  two  is,  I  think,  identical.  If  one  can 
imagine  a  flower  of  the  tone  of  Mme.  de  Graaff, 
with  a  narrower  and  more  elongated  tube  and  a 
beautiful  perianth  of  the  grandis  type,  it  would 
be  something  like  this  fine  flower.  Pearl  of  Kent 
worthily  obtained  an  award  when  shown  at  Vin- 
cent Square,  and  also  took  the  gold  medal  offered 
by  the  Kent  and  Sussex  Daffodil  Society  for  the 
best  new  seedling  raised  in  either  of  these  two 
counties.  Another  remarkable  trumpet  Daffodil 
shown  at  Tunbridge  Wells  by  Mr.  Haydon  was 

Lord  Medway.  It  is  something  like  Emperor, 
but  far  more  perfect  and  refined  in  shape,  with 
beautifully  rounded  perianth  segments.  Of  Pearl 
of  Kent  there  are  as  yet  only  three  bulbs,  and  of 
Lord  Medway  only  one,  so  it  will  be  some  time 
before  these  fine  things  can  be  distributed. 

Rye.  F.  H.  Chapman. 

Narcissus  Eostbr. 
The  name  of  the  flower  to  which  an  award  of 
merit  was  given  at  the  Midland  Daffodil  Society's 
show  is  Eoster  not  Easter,  as  recorded  in  The 
Garden.  A.  W. 
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SOME  GOOD  NEW  RAMBLER  ROSES- 

Y  the  judicious  mingling  of  the  rambler 
and  other  decorative  Roses,  the 
modern  Rose  garden  may  be  made  an 
enchanting  spot.  It  is  not  necessary 
that  rambler  Roses  should  be  planted 
against  pergolas,  arches,  or  pillars. 
They  may  be,  and  indeed  are,  often  more  beautiful 
when  grown  in  the  free  style  of  our  hedgerow 
Roses,  BO  that  where  the  garden  proper  is  already 
full  enough,  the  copse,  meadow,  wild  garden,  or 
any  spot  out  of  the  reach  of  cattle,  may  be  set 
apart  for  them.  It  must  not  be  imagined, 
however,  that  these  Roses  will  grow  freely  with- 
out good  preparation  of  the  soil.  It  is  essential 
to  dig  the  soil  well,  and  as  soon  as  the  plants 
obtain  a  start  they  can  generally  hold  their  own. 
Among  the  many  recent  introductions,  I  know  of 
none  that  will  compare  to  the  beautiful 

Lady  Gay. — It  is  true  it  has  yet  to  establish 
its  reputation  outdoors,  as  the  plants  already 
seen  in  this  country  have  been  grown  in  pots; 
but  I  have  no  doubt  that  this  variety  will  prove 
to  be  as  good  in  the  garden  as  it  is  grown  under 
glass.     In 

Mrs.  F.  W.  Flight  we  have  a  variety  of  rather 
common  colour  but  of  remarkable  floriferousness, 
the  corymbs  of  blossom  being  perhaps  larger 
than  those  of  any  variety  in  cultivation.  It  is 
also  a  true  multiflora,  inasmuch  as  the  blossoms 
are  very  persistent.  Under  glass  trusses  of  bloom 
have  remained  good  for  fully  three  weeks. 
Another  excellent  feature  of  these  multiflora 
Roses  is  that  they  will  blossom  right  down  to  the 
ground,  so  that  if  required  they  make  excellent 
bush  plants.  One  of  the  most  beautiful  of  the 
novelties  not  yet  in  commerce  is 

Kathleen. — This  was  exhibited  at  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Hall  recently  by  Messrs.  William 
Paul  and  Son,  and  was  much  admired.  The 
blossoms  are  single,  and  of  a  rich  crimson  colour 
with  a  large  white  eye.  Being  produced  in  fine 
erect  corymbs  the  effect  is  most  telling,  and  in 
the  distance  they  give  one  the  impression  of 
a  beautiful  Cineraria. 

Trier  is  a  most  useful  addition  to  the  white 
double- flowering  ramblers,  and  if  it  proves  to  be 
perpetual-flowering,  as  is  reputed,  the  value  will 
be  much  enhanced.  The  panicles  of  blossom  are 
very  large,  some  measuring  12  inches  in  depth, 
and  the  flowers  last  well.  Another  variety 
resembling  the  latter  in  some  respects,  yet  much 
different  in  habit,  is 

Oriissan  Tabern. — This  has  extra  large  corymbs 
of  snow-white  blossoms,  but  the  plant  is  not  so 


vigorous  as  Trier.  It  may  be  compared  in  growth 
to  such  as  LoDgworth  Rambler,  Alister  Stella 
Gray,  and  Griiss  an  Teplitz. 

Rubin  is  somewhat  older  than  those  already 
mentioned,  but  it  is  not  grown  so  much  as  it 
should  be.  The  foliage,  wood,  and  blossom  are  a 
ruby  colour,  and  it  is  very  free  flowering.  This 
is  a  most  distinct  and  charming  sort.  Those  who 
saw  the  fine  plants  of 

Wedding  Bells  which  Messrs.  William  Paul  and 
Son  exhibited  lately  were  convinced  that  this 
variety  will  become  popular.  Its  colour  is  glow- 
ing pink,  with  a  dainty  white  suffusion.  It  is 
said  to  be  a  cross  between  Carmine  Pillar  and 
Crimson  Rambler,  but  apparently  it  partakes 
largely  of  the  staying  powers  of  the  latter. 

Waltham  Bride  is  one  of  the  few  Ramblers 
possessing  a  sweet  fragrance.  It  is  also  very 
early  flowering.  It  bears  double  white  blossoms 
upon  long,  pendulous  growths.  It  will  associate 
well  with  other  early-flowering  brilliant-coloured 
sorts,  such  as  Carmine  Pillar  and  the  Penzance 
Briars. 

Elisa  Rohichon, — The  opening  buds  somewhat 
resemble  Perle  d'Or,  and  they  are  abundantly 
produced.  A  pillar  or  old  tree-stump  is  the  best 
way  of  displaying  this  Rose,  and  it  will  sooner 
or  later  be  in  every  collection. 

Philadelphia  Rambler  has  been  rather  prema- 
turely praised.  In  colour  it  is  grand,  as  one 
might  expect  from  a  cross  between  Crimson 
Rambler  and  Victor  Hugo,  but  from  a  decorative 
point  of  view  I  fear  it  will  disappoint.  The 
trusses  of  bloom  are  very  small  and  not  very 
numerous.  Whether  it  will  improve  with  age 
remains  to  be  seen. 

Ne  Plus  Ultra. — The  habit  and  floriferousness 
of  this  appear  to  be  equal  to  Crimson  Rambler, 
while  the  colour  has  a  tendency  to  maroon.  Being 
a  cross  between  the  Crimson  Rambler  and  that 
very  miserably-coloured  Blanche  Rebatch,  it  is 
rather  surprising  we  have  a  Rose  as  good  as  Ne 
Plus  Ultra  undoubtedly  is. 

Cora  is  quite  a  new  shade,  and  very  lovely  it 
is,  producing  huge  bunches  of  flowers,  peach  pink, 
paling  to  blush.  The  blossoms  are  of  exquisite 
Ranunculus-like  form.  Rambler. 


A  NEW  YELLOW  ROSE. 
Mr.  E.  H.  Woodall  writes  from  Nice  :  "  There 
is  a  new  yellow  Rose  of  splendid  colouring, 
M.  A.  Choutet.  I  do  not  know  if  it  is  to  be  got 
in  England,  but  get  it.  It  looks  as  if  it  were  a 
cross  between  climbing  Perle  de  Lyon  and  some 
deep  yellow  Tea.  The  foliage  is  brown,  the 
growth  strong,  and  the  large  flowers  are  of  rather 
good  shape.      I  hope  it  may  thrive  in  England." 


A 


THE    GREENHOUSE. 

RARE   LILY  (L.  SUTCHUENENSE). 
)ROUP  of    this   rare  Chinese   Lily 


A' 


rare  Ubinese  Ijtiy  is 
flowering  in  No.  4  Greenhouse  at 
Kew,  and,  though  resembling  the 
Tiger  Lily  (Lilium  tigrinum),  it  would 
appear  to  be  earlier  in  flowering  than 
that  well-known  species,  which  as  a 
rule  does  not  bloom  out  of  doors  till  August,  and 
even  in  the  greenhouse  would  not  be  yet  in 
flower.  The  specimens  at  Kew  range  in  height 
from  3  feet  to  0  feet,  one  of  these  last  having  as 
many  as  fifteen  flowers.  In  general  appearance 
it  bears  the  greatest  resemblance  to  that  variety 
of  Lilium  tigrinum  known  as  jucundum  or  Maxi- 
mowiczii,  which,  like  the  new-comer,  is  without 
bulbils  in  the  axils  of  the  leaves.  The  leaves  of 
L.  BUtchuenense  are  long,  narrow,  and  very 
numerous,  the  stem  slender,  and  the  flowers 
smaller  than  those  of  the  Tiger  Lily,  and  in 
colour  scarlet,  with  blackish  spots,  principally 
limited  to  the  basal  half  of  the  segments.  The 
flowers  are  on  long,  horizontally-disposed  stalks, 
and  when  in  the  bud  are  clothed  with  a  white 
woolly  substance.     Mr.  E.  H.  Wilson,  who  sent 
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home  this  Lily  in  quantity  when  travelling  for 
Messrs.  Veitoh,  states  in  Flora  and  Sylva  that 
it  is  common  on  the  rocky  grass-clad  mountain 
slopes  of  the  Chino-Tibetan  border,  between 
7,000  feet  and  9,000  feet.  It  is  also  frequently 
cultivated  in  these  regions  by  the  peasants  on  the 
tops  of  walls  and  the  roofs  of  their  houses,  the 
bulbs  being  cooked  and  eaten.  This  fact  is 
interesting,  the  only  Lily  bulbs  hitherto  known 
to  be  eaten  by  the  Chinese  being  those  of  L. 
tigrinum. — H.  P. 

PELAKGONIUM  CLORINDA. 
This  is  a  distinct  and  very  showy  plant,  and 
was  much  admired  when  shown  recently  by 
Messrs.  Cannell  and  Son,  Swanley,  at  a  meeting 
of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society.  It  has 
resulted  from  intercrossing  a  variety  of  the  Cape 
Pelargonium  and  Pelargonium  queroifolium.  The 
foliage  is  strongly  perfumed,  and  the  flowers, 
which  are  produced  in  compact  trusses,  are  rose- 
pink  in  colour.  This  new  Pelargonium  received 
an  award  of  merit. 


AZALEAS  AFTER  FLOWERING. 
These  plants  are  apt  to  be  neglected  after 
flowering,  others  coming  into  flower  and  needing 
room  cause  these  to  be  relegated  to  some  out-of- 
the-way  place.  This  must  not  be  done  if  plenty 
of  healthy  foliage  and  flowers  are  expected  the 
following  season.  When  flowering  is  over  the 
seed-pods  should  be  picked  off  carefully,  cutting 
back  any  shoots  that  spoil  the  symmetry  of  the 
plants  ;  this  should  be  followed  by  a  good 
syringing.  Place  the  plants  in  a  warm,  moist  tem- 
perature, shading  from  strong  sun,  and  syringing 
twice  a  day  when  the  weather  is  bright  to  pro- 
mote growth  and  keep  down  insects.  They  will 
soon  begin  to  make  new  growth,  when  if  any 
require  potting  into  larger  pots  it  should  be  done 
then.  Do  not  give  a  too  large  shift,  and  pot  very 
firmly.  The  pots  used  should  be  quite  dry  and 
clean,  and  see  that  they  are  carefully  drained 
with  from  1  inch  to  2  inches  of  potsherds, 
according  to  the  size  of  pots. 

The  soil  most  suitable  would  be  two  parts 
peat,  one  part  loam,  and  a  quarter  part  of  coarse 
sand.  The  pots  should  not  be  made  too  full,  as 
it  is  detrimental  to  the  plants  only  to  get 
watered  half-way  down  the  pot ;  this  can  be 
avoided  by  leaving  \\  inches  of  space  in  a  lOinch 
or  12-inch  pot.  Keep  the  syringe  going  freely, 
with  not  too  much  water  at  the  roots  at  first  to 
those  freshly  potted.  Plants  not  requiring 
potting  should  have  the  surface  cleaned  off  and 
be  top-dressed  with  the  compost  named. 

G.  Waller. 

Coch  Crow  Hill,  Ditton  Hill,  Surbiton. 
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THE   FORGET-ME-NOTS. 

NEARLY  everyone  is  familiar  with 
our  native  water  Forget-me-not 
(Myosotis  palustris),  which  is  so 
abundant  in  marshy  places  and  on 
the  edges  of  streams  in  various  parts 
of  the  country.  In  the  bog  garden 
it  is  a  great  favourite,  as  it  is  so  easily  grown, 
and  makes  such  a  charming  display  with  its 
freely-produced  and  pretty  blue  flowers.  Seeds 
ripen  freely,  but  are  somewhat  difficult  to  collect 
in  quantity,  as  the  nutlets  drop  out  of  the  calyx 
as  soon  as  they  are  ripe.  If  seed  is  required,  it 
is  thus  necessary  to  gather  frequently  a  few  at  a 
time,  and  almost  before  they  are  ripe.  Seeds  of 
the  water  Forget-me-not  should  be  sown  as  soon  as 
possible  after  gathering,  in  moist  soil,  and  in  a 
shady  place.  The  plant,  however,  may  be 
increased  freely  by  dividing  the  roots,  as  nearly 
every  piece  will  grow  if  pricked  into  moist  ground. 
Of  the  various  other  species  which  are  used  so 
largely  and  with  such  charming  e£fe(<t  in  spring 


V 


gardening,  some  are  of  perennial  habit,  while 
others  are  only  biennials.  There  are  about 
sixteen  species  found  in  different  parts  of  Europe, 
but  the  greater  majority  have  small  and  insignifi- 
cant flowers.  There  are  now  in  cultivation  many 
beautiful  strains  of  hybrids,  which  have  been 
raised  from  the  different  species,  and  which 
possess  compact  habit,  with  free-flowering 
qualities.  The  best  of  the  species  grown  in 
gardens  include  : 

M.  alpestris  (M.  rupicola). — One  of  our  native 
plants,  which  is  found  on  some  of  the  Scotch 
mountains,  and  also  in  parts  of  northern  England. 
It  varies  a  good  deal  in  habit  and  size,  some  of 
tl^e   smaller    forpis  to  whigh   the    name  of  M. 


ONE  OF  THE   NHWBR  aCBNTED-LBAVBE 


PELARGONIUMS. 

r  (Recentlylexhiiited  by\Mesirs.  Cannell  and  Smis) 
\  Sivanley.    Reduced.) it 


rupicola  has  been  applied,  barely  reach  the  height 
of  2  inches,  with  flowers  of  a  beautiful  blue  in 
April  and  May.  Other  forms  are  much  taller 
and  more  branching,  but  no  less  beautiful.  It  is 
a  true  perennial,  and  may  be  kept  for  several 
years,  while  it  is  also  raised  easily  from  seeds, 
which  come  quite  true.  The  best  place  for  this 
choice  plant  is  on  the  select  part  of  the  rock 
garden,  in  a  half-shady  position,  in  moist  gritty 
soil.  It  is  also  a  suitable  plant  for  cultivation  in 
pots,  retaining  its  dwarf  habit  and  beauty  under 
this  treatment. 

M.  azorica  is  a  charming  Forget-me-not  of 
erect  habit,  with  deep  Gentian  blue  flowers.  It 
is  especially  valuable  for  pots,  as  well  as  for  the 
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shady  border.  It  should  be  treated  as  a  biennial, 
sowing  the  seed  in  August,  and  keeping  the 
young  plants  in  frames  during  the  winter  ready 
to  plant  out  in  April.  It  will  then  make  a 
charming  display  during  the  following  June  and 
July. 

M.  cespitosa  Sehsteineri  is  a  dwarf-growing 
creeper,  which  is  only  found  wild  on  the  shores 
of  the  Lake  of  Geneva.  It  requires  a  moist 
position,  where  it  forms  a  matted  tuft  of  pale 


bedding,  for  which  its  dwarf,  compact  habit  and 
free-flowering  qualities  render  it  especially 
valuable.  The  origin  of  this  plant  is  somewhat 
doubtful,  although  it  is  said  to  have  been  brought 
from  Switzerland,  but  it  has  been  in  cultivation 
for  a  considerable  time.  The  flowers  are  large, 
deep  sky  blue  in  colour,  and  in  shady,  moist 
corners  are  produced  in  abundance  for  a  long 
period.     In  dry  situations  the  plants  often  die 


off,    but    seed    is 


and    self- 


up 
old 


freely  produced, 
sown  seedlings  come 
in  abundance  around 
plants.  Seeds  sown  in  pots 
during  the  summer  month^i 
and  the  seedlings  pricked 
out  in  some  shady,  moist 
spot  make  good  flowering 
plants  for  the  following 
spring,  while  the  plants  may 
be  increased  by  pulling  the 
tufts  in  pieces.  Of  this  plant 
there  are  several  improved 
varieties  with  larger  flowers, 
including  Dyerse,  Blue  Gem, 
and  Perfection,  while  there  is 
also  a  white  variety. 

M.  sylvatica. — This  is  also 
one  of  our  native  plants, 
while  it  is  also  found  in  woods 
and  on  the  mountain  chains 
of  Europe  and  Northern  Asia. 
Unlike  M.  alpestris  it  is  a 
biennial,  and  seed  should  be 
sown  in  July  or  August.  The 
seedlings  should  be  pricked 
out  in  September,  and  will 
commence  blooming  in  April. 
It  is  a  very  variable  plant, 
and  many  elegant  and  com- 
pact varieties  have  been 
selected.  One  which  goes  by 
the  name  of  M.  stricta  forms 
a  distinct  and  elegant  race, 
with  column  -  like  growth, 
covered  the  whole  way  up 
with  flowers  of  various  shades 
of  blue.  Victoria  is  one  of 
the  most  distinct,  forming 
handsome  compact  bushes, 
covered  with  flowers,  having 
more  than  the  normal  number 
of  petals  of  deep  blue,  varied 
with  white  and  rose.  Star  of 
Love  is  a  beautiful  hybrid  of 
M.  dissitiflora  x  sylvatica, 
flowering  quickly  from  seed, 
and  of  dwarf  compact  habit. 
Many  other  varieties  are 
enumerated  in  catalogues. 

Although  generally  used  for 
bedding  purposes,  the  Forget- 
me-nots  may  be  seen  at  their 
best  naturalised  in  woodlands, 
wild  gardens,  and  shady 
nooks.  Under  these  condi- 
tions they  seed  freely  and 
soon  form  large  colonies,  pro- 
ducing a  natural  and  beautiful 
effect  in  early  spring  and 
summer.  W.  Irving. 


WISTARIA  ON  PERGOLA.     (See  page  i 
{From  a  photograph  by  Hfiss  Wiltmott. 

green  foliage,  covered  in  early  summer  with 
flowers  varying  in  colour  from  bright  blue  to 
pink.  It  is  a  good  carpeting  plant,  and  spreads 
rapidly,  but  needs  an  annual  top-dressing  of  leaf- 
mould  and  sand. 

M.  dissitiflora. — This  handsome  free-flowering 
plant  often  begins  to  bloom  early  in  February  in 
f^vo\)rable    sitfiations.      It    is    fpuch    ^sed    for 


A  VALUABLE  HARDY 

SPUKGE. 

(Euphorbia   epithymoides.) 

Although     the     Euphorbia 

■'  family  is   a   very  large  one, 

there  are  very  few  members 

of    the    hardy    section    that 

are  of  any  horticultural  value.     The  subject  of 

the  illustration  on  the  next  page  is  an  exception 

to  the  general  rule,  for  it  undoubtedly  ranks  as 

a  first-clasB  decorative  plant.      Commeociog  to 

flower  early  in  April,  it  has  continued  to  provide 

an  attractive  display  until  the  middle  of  May, 

when  the  photograph  was  taken,  and  will  last  in 

good  condition  well  into  June.     The  plants  are 


of  a  bushy  character,  varying  from  2  feet  to  4  feet 
in  diameter,  with  numerous  leafy  stems  between 
1  foot  and  IS  inches  high.  These  are  covered 
with  soft  hairs,  and  bear  at  the  top  the  heads  of 
yellow  bracts  some  4  inches  in  diameter.  The 
upper  leaves  also  are  tinged  with  yellow,  adding 
to  the  attractiveness  of  the  plant.  It  is  a  robust 
grower,  quickly  making  good-sized  plants  from 
cuttings,  which  root  freely  during  the  summer 
months  if  taken  off  and  inserted  in  sandy  soil 
and  placed  in  heat  for  a  time.  Loamy  soil  suits 
it  admirably,  although  it  is  not  at  all  particular, 
flourishing  in  rather  dry  and  sandy  soil.  Besides 
being  an  excellent  plant  for  isolated  beds,  it  is 
useful  for  the  wild  garden,  where,  when  once 
established,  it  will  take  care  of  itself.  It  may 
also  with  advantage  be  used  in  the  rook  garden, 
where  its  compact  habit  of  growth  and  mass  of 
bright  yellow  would  be  much  appreciated  in  the 
early  spring  months. 

E.  epithymoides  comes  from  Central  and 
Eastern  Europe,  where  it  is  found  growing  wild 
on  rough  woody  hills.  It  has  been  in  cultivation 
for  many  years,  but  its  merits  have  not  been 
recognised  to  the  extent  that  they  deserve. 
Closely  allied  to  this  is  E.  piloea  var.  major— if  it  is 
not,  indeed,  the  same  plant,  as  the  differences  in 
the  cultivated  plants  are  so  small  that  they  are 
barely  discernible.  A  good  waterside  plant 
belonging  to  this  genus  is  E,  palustris,  which 
grows  about  5  feet  high  and  bears  large  beads  of 
yellow  bracts.  It  is  very  effective  on  the  margins 
of  ponds.  Besides  these  there  are  two  other  half- 
hardy  species,  E  Characias  and  E.  Wulfeni, 
which  are  useful  for  woodland  places.        W.  I. 
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C  O  L  O  U  R  J_D    PLATE. 

PLATE   1300. 

EOSA     SEKICEA. 

THE  great  beauty  of  the  garden 
varieties  of  Rose  which  belong  to 
the  Tea,  Hybrid  Perpetual,  and 
other  allied  groups  has  kept  the 
purely  wild  types  of  Rosa  some- 
what in  the  background.  After 
all,  the  beauty  is  in  the  individual  flower 
rather  than  in  the  plant  as  a  whole,  although 
the  perfect  rosarian  may  deem  it  heresy  to 
say  so.  For  surpassing  grace,  combined  with 
delightful  colour,  we  have  to  go  to  that 
increasingly  popular  class  of  Roses  which 
have  either  been  raised  by  crossing  a  garden 
variety  with  a  pure  species  or  are  but  one 
remove  more  from  a  wild  type.  Dorothy 
Perkins,  Lady  Gay,  Una,  Electra,  Helene, 
and  Crimson  Rambler  are  but  half-a-dczen 
of  this  numerous  and  rapidly-increasing  class. 
Of  the  wild  Roses  there  are  few  that  equal 
Rosa  sericea  in  simple  grace  and  beauty  ;  yet 
it  is  one  of  the  least  common  in  gardens.  It  was 
introduced  from  Gossam  Than,  a  mountain  in 
Northern  Nepal,  about  ninety  years  ago,  and 
was  first  described  by  Lindley  in  his  "  Mono- 
graph of  Roses,"  published  in  1820.  Its 
flowers  are  distinct  from  those  of  other  Roses 
in  having,  nearly  always,  but  four  petals, 
which  are  arranged  in  the  form  of  a  Maltese 
cross.  They  are  of  a  creamy  white,  and  the 
flower  is  about  2  inches  across.  One  great 
charm  of  this  Rose  is  its  beautiful  foliage  ; 
the  leaflets  are  small  and  rich  green,  giving 
to  the  plant  as  a  whole  a  soft.  Fern-like 
aspect.  There  is  a  fine  bush  at  Kew  measur- 
ing 15  feet  through  and  !)  feet  high.  It 
is  almost  the  earliest  Rose  to  flower  in  the 
open— usually  during  the  last  week  of  May — 
and  its  wide  -  spreading,  arching  branches, 
laden  with  blossom,  make  a  lovely  picture. 

The  species,   however,   has  been  brought 
jnto  more  prominence  lately  by  reason  of  t|^e 
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A  VALtTABLE  HARDY  SPURGE  (EUPHORBIA   BPITHTMOIDES). 


appearance  of  the  wonderful  new  variety 
figured  in  this  issue  of  The  Garden.  Rosa 
sericea  is  a  very  variable  species,  especially 
in  regard  to  the  woolliness  of  its  leaves  and 
the  armature  of  its  stems.  In  some  forms 
spines  are  entirely  absent,  and  where  they 
are  present  (as  is  usually  the  case)  they  are 
always  broad  at  the  base  and  flattened.  In 
the  ordinary  form  the  base  of  the  spine  is 
about  one-third  of  its  length,  but  there  is 
every  gradation  between  these  and  those  of 
var.  pteracantha,  where  the  base  of  the  spine 
is  three  or  four  times  as  broad  as  it  is  long. 
The  most  remarkable  feature,  however,  of 
this  new  variety  is  the  fine  blood-red  colour 
of  its  enormous  translucent  spines.  I  first 
saw  living  specimens  of  this 
Rose  in  the  famous  fruticetum 
of  M.  Maurice  de  Vilmorin  at 
Les  Barres  in  France,  where 
several  fine  bushes  are  growing, 
originally  raised  from  seed  sent 
from  Yunnan  by  the  Abb6 
Delavay.  It  was  from  this 
source,  I  believe,  that  the  speci- 
mens exhibited  by  Messrs.  W. 
Paul  and  Son  at  Westminster 
last  year  came.  The  species  was 
then  awarded  a  first-class  cer- 
ificate  by  the  Royal  Horticul- 
tural Society.  We  may  hope  in 
a  few  years  to  see  this  Rose 
a  familiar  inhabitant  of  our 
gardens. 

The  species  has  a  wide  distri- 
bution on  the  south  side  of  the 
Himalaya,  extending  from 
Bhotan  at  least  as  far  westward 
as  Kumaon.  But  none  of  the 
forms  found  there  appear  to 
have  spines  as  large  as  this 
Yunnanese  variety,  although  one, 
collected  by  Sir  George  Watt  in 
Manipur,  has  very  broad-based 
spines. 

Some  of  the  forms  have  very 
woolly  leaves,  others  are  quite 
smooth.  The  fruits  vary  also 
from  yellow  to  red.  I  was  in- 
formed by  M.  de  Vilmorin  that  the 
Yunnan  forips  have  red  fruits, 


whilst  those  found  more  north,  in  Setchuen, 
have  yellow  ones.  They  are  Pear-shaped  and 
half  an  inch  long.  W.  J.  Bean. 


THE     FRUIT    GARDEN. 

APPLE    WARNER'S    KING. 

I  SEND  you  a  photograph  of  an  Apple  tree 
(Warner's  King)  now  in  bloom.  I  attri- 
bute the  wealth  of  bloom  now  produced 
to  root  pruning.  Until  some  two  years  ago 
this  tree  made  very  strong  growth,  but 
failed  to  produce  a  crop  of  fruit,  owing  no 
doubt  to  the  fact  that  it  was  planted  near  a  walk 
where  some  years  previously  a  drain  had  been 


made.  The  soil  had  been  excavated  to  a  depth 
of  4  feet  or  5  feet  and  t  feet  wide,  this  causing 
the  roots  to  work  freely  and  grow  strongly.  Two 
years  ago  we  root-pruned  this  tree  with  the  view  of 
bringing  it  into  a  fruitful  condition.  The  result  is 
that  this  year  the  tree  is  full  of  blossom.  Although 
this  variety  is  one  of  the  surest  croppers  in  this 
locality,  and  an  excellent  Apple,  it  is  well  to 
watch  young  trees  carefully  so  that  they  may  be 
brought  into  a  fruitful  condition  by  root-pruning 
if  gross  growth  is  made.  S.  A.  Cheffins. 

Catmos  Gardens,  Oakham. 


YELLOW  RASPBERRIES. 
Although  these  are  not  in  much  demand  for 
market  in  Britain,  yet  in  private  gardens  they 
are  always  worth  a  place,  as  the  better  forms 
furnish  a  very  acceptable  addition  to  the  dessert 
list,  and  of  some  the  flavour  is  unsurpassed.  An 
old  American  variety,  Brinckl(5's  Orange,  when 
at  its  best  in  fine  warm  seasons,  is  exquisite  as 
regards  flavour,  but  it  is  rarely  seen  in  this 
country,  though  I  understand  it  is  still  a  favourite 
for  garden  culture  in  the  United  States.  An 
exceptional  softness  of  the  fruit  renders  it  unfit 
for  commercial  purposes,  hence  it  has  gone  out 
of  cultivation  for  preserving  or  drying.  In  recent 
years  we  have  had  some  excellent  additions  to 
the  British  yellow-fruited  Raspberries,  notable 
among  which  are  Messrs.  Bunyard's  The  Guinea, 
and  Messrs.  Veitoh's  Yellow  Superlative,  both 
from  the  red  Superlative  now  ao  largely 
grown  ;  but  the  Langlev  variety  is  said  to  be 
from  a  cross  between  Superlative  and  Yellow 
Antwerp.  The  fruits  are  large,  clear  yellow  in 
colour,  of  good  flavour,  and  are  freely  produced 
on  strong  canes.  Queen  of  England  is  another  of 
the  Langley  varieties  obtained  from  Superlative 
crossed  with  Rubus  laciniatus ;  it  is  not  only 
interesting,  but  a  really  fine  Rispberry,  of  a  rich 
golden  tint  and  capital  flavour.  Orange  d'Automne 
is  a  good-flavoured  late  variety,  and  the  sweet 
Yellow  Antwerp  and  October  Yellow  (Yellow  Four 
Seasons),  though  having  small  fruits,  are  not  to  be 
despised,  for  their  flavour  is  rich  when  the  fruits 
are  well  grown  and  ripened.  Magnum  Bonum 
seems  to  have  quite  disappeared,  but  it  is  not  re- 
quired, and  Imperial  Yellow  or  Victoria  has  little 
to  recommend  it  except  earliness.      L.  Castle. 


AN  ESfALIBB  TREE  OF  APPLE   WARNER'S   KING   AT   CATMOS   HALL   GARDES  S,    OAKHAM. 
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GARDENING     FOR     BEGINNERS. 


SOME    OLDFAbHIONED    FLOWERS 
The  double  White  Rocket  was  formerly 
very  popular  in  old  gardens,  and  most 
probably  is  so  still.     It  is  propagated 
from  cuttings  of  the  stems,  but  the  best 
way  is  by  division  of  the  roots.     After  ' 
flowering  cut  down  the  old  stems,  and  when  the 
new  growth  starts  away  from  the  bottom  divide 
the  crowns  and  plant  in   good  soil    elsewhere.  ; 
Water  till  established,  and  in  autumn  transplant  j 
to  the  flowering  position. 

Dktamnas  Fraxinella  (Burning  Bash)  — This 
is  a  very  interesting  plant,  now  throwing  up 
flowering  stems.  It  may  be  increased  by  division 
in  early  spring,  but  the  process  is  a  slow  one. 
It  will  grow  anywhere  in  good  soil.  Seeds  sown 
in  a  box  in  spring  under  glass,  though  slow  in 
germinating,  will  grow  and  make  flowering 
plants  in  two  or  three  years.  There  is  a  white 
variety  which  is  of  equal  interest. 

Oahhaved  Geraniums.— These  Site  beautiful 
cottage  window  plants,  and  used  to  be  very 
common  in  several  varieties,  all  very  fragrant. 
Radula  minor  and  major  are  distinct  varieties. 
I  have  had  them  planted  out  against  the  back 
wall  of  a  cool  plant  house,  which  they  completely 
covered,  and  from  which  sprays  for  mixing  with 
flowers  could  be  cut  at  any  time.  The  variegated 
variety,  Lady  Plymouth,  does  well  in  the  flower 
garden. — H. 

Bulhs  in  the  Mixed  5ordsr.— Bulbs  such  as 
Dififodils  and  Tulips,  when  planted  in  the  border 
among  ordinary  herbaceous  perennial  flowering 
plants,  are  often  an  eyesore  after  the  flowers  are 
over  and  the  leaves  begin  to  droop  and  turn 
yellow.  Dafifodils  are  the  worst  offenders,  because 
they  have  many  more  leaves  than  the  Tulips 
and  they  take  a  longer  time  to  disappear.  A 
great  deal,  however,  may  be  done  to  minimise 
the  untidiness  by  continually  cutting  ofif  dead 
ends  as  fast  as  they  appear,  and  by  removing  the 
leaves  as  soon  as  they  are  dead.  Their  appear- 
ance may  be  further  improved  if  they  are  twisted 
together  ;  they  then  take  up  quite  a  small  space. 
By  sowing  seeds  of  annuals  around  and  among 
them  they  soon  cease  to  be  an  eyesore,  for  as  the 
Djffjdil  leaves  grow  uglier  the  annuals  progress 
and  come  into  bloom.  I  believe  the  most  satis- 
factory method  of  dealing  with  them  is  to  take 
up  the  bulbs  when  they  have  flowered,  place 
them  in  shallow  boxes  or  even  on  a  bed  of  ashes 
in  the  open,  covering  the  bulbs  with  ashes.  They 
muEt  be  watered  for  some  time — until,  in  fact, 
the  leaves  have  fallen.  When  the  latter  begin 
to  turn  yellow  the  supply  of  water  should  be 
diminished.  When  the  leaves  have  ripened  off, 
the  bulbs  may  be  stored  away  and  replanted  as 
early  in  the  autumn  as  possible. — T. 

Training  Vines — How  to  train  the  shoots  of  a 
Vine,  and  to  get  as  much  strength  as  poEsible 
directed  to  the  main  leaves  and  bunches,  are 
points  in  the  growing  of  Grapes  which  often  give 
much  trouble  to  beginners.  If  Vines  are  neglected 
even  for  a  week  or  so,  when  the  shoots  are 
growing  freely,  much  harm  is  done.  A  check  is 
given  when  lateral  growths  are  removed  whcle- 
eale.  There  should  never  be  any  need  for  such 
a  slaughtering  of  branches.  From  the  time  that 
the  young  shoots  start  in  spring  until  growth 
ceases,  their  progress  must  be  regular,  and  to 
this  end  all  branches,  which  are  not  required, 
ought  to  be  removed  while  they  are  quite  small. 
First,  there  is  the  branch  on  which  the  bunch  is 
borne,  and  it  is  stopped,  or  pinched  off,  two  or 
three  joints   beyond  the  bunch.      Those  leaves 
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which  remain  are  the  principal  ones  to  take  care 
of,  and  if  they  have  space  and  light,  they  will 
greatly  assist  the  swelling  of  the  bunch  of 
Grapes.  Then  there  are  the  laterals,  shown  in 
the  sketch  at  A  A  A  A.  The  proper  way  is  to 
allow  the  first  leaf  on  them  to  develop  and 
remain,  and  to  pinch  off  all  growth  beyond  that 
leaf,  as  shown  at  A  on  the  top  side  of  the  branch 
in  the  sketch.  The  dotted  lines  show  where  all 
laterals  grow,  and  they  should  be  similarly 
treated. — Avon. 


THE  BEGINNEK'S  FEUIT  GAKDEN. 
The  Gooseberry. — Everybody — even  those  who 
have  no  room  for  larger  fruit  trees — can  grow 
Gooseberries.  There  are  various  ways  of  growing 
and  training  Gooseberries.  The  usual  form  is  the 
low,  open-centred  bush.  Gooseberries  should  be 
treated  generously  as  to  manures.  They  may  be 
planted  from  4  feet  to  6  feet  apart.  The  bushes 
are  very  often  pruned  too  much.  Keep  the  centre 
open  by  cutting  out  all  shoots  which  cross  over 
from  side  to  side.  Cut  away  all  branches  hanging 
near  the  ground,  and  thin  the  other  shoots  ;  but 
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leave  in  plenty  of  young  wood,  and  only  remove 
soft,  unripe  tips  from  leaders. 

The  Black  Currant. — This  may  be  pruned  on 
somewhat  similar  lines  to  the  Gooseberry. 
Occasionally  an  old  bush  may  be  out  back  hard, 
when  the  bushes  are  failing  to  fruit  and  the 
fruits  are  too  small,  to  induce  a  lot  of  young 
growth  to  break  away.  This  hard  pruning  should 
be  accompanied  by  liberal  manuring. 

Red  and  White  Currants  — These  are  treated 
on  different  lines  to  the  Black  Currants.  They 
bear  well  on  short  spurs,  and  so  it  is  usual  when 
pruning  in  autumn  to  cut  back  all  shoots  to  short 
spurs  1  inch  or  so  long,  and  then  spurs,  if  all 
goes  well,  will  be  heavily  hung  with  fruit  next 
season.  Red  and  White  Currants,  as  they  grow 
more  erect,  do  not  require  so  much  space  as 
Gooseberries ;  4  feet  apart  will  generally  be 
enough,  and  they  may  be  planted  in  almost  any 
position.  They  are  often  used  to  fill  vacant  spaces 
on  the  north  wall  or  wooden  fences.  They  may 
be  trained,  when  young,  in  any  desired  form,  but 
the  bush  form  is  adopted  in  most  gardens. 
Summer  pruning  of  both  Gooseberries  and 
Currants  in  a   moderate  way  is  always  useful. 


Part  may  be  done  by  thinning  the  young  wood  in 
summer,  and  the  remainder  when  the  leaves  fall. 
The  best  Gooseberries  are  Industry,  White- 
smith, London,  Crown  Bob,  and  Red  Warrington. 
Good  for  preserving:  Lancashire  Lad,  Antago- 
nist, and  Ringer.  Of  Black  Currants  choose 
Victoria,  and  Boskoop  Giant.  Red  Currants  : 
La  Versaillaise,  Raby  Castle,  and  Red  Dutch. 
White  Currants  :  White  Dutch  and  Transparent 
White. 

The  Raspberry.  —  The  finest  Raspberry  is 
undoubtedly  the  Superlative.  Other  good  sorts 
are  Norwich  Wonder,  Carter's  Prolific,  and 
Baumforth's  Seedling.  Weakly,  exhausted  canes 
should  not  be  used  for  planting.  They  should 
be  planted  in  groups — four  canes  in  a  group— 
and  trained  to  stout  stakes  4  feet  or  so  out  of  the 
ground,  to  which  height  the  canes  are  pruned 
every  winter,  or  at  least  before  the  buds  start  in 
spring.  The  best  mode  of  training  is  to  strain  a 
couple  of  wires  to  stout  stakes  placed  10  feet 
apart,  one  wire  to  be  near  the  top  of  the  stake, 
and  the  other  half-way  down.  To  these  wires 
the  canes  are  tied.  The  rows  should  not  be  less 
than  5  feet  apart,  and  may  be  planted  from 
18  inches  to  2  feet  apart  in  the  rows.  Rasp- 
berries do  best  in  rather  moist  soil,  which  should 
be  well  broken  up  and  manured  ;  2  inches  or 
3  inches  of  manure  should  be  placed  as  a  mulch 
by  the  side  of  the  rows  every  spring  to  keep  the 
moisture  in  the  land  and  nourish  tlie  surface 
roots.  Plant  in  autumn,  or  at  least  before 
Christmas  if  possible.  Autumn-bearing  Rasp- 
berries should  be  cut  down  to  the  ground  every 
season  after  fruiting,  as  they  bear  fruit  on  the 
voung  wood  of  the  current  year.  The  White  or 
Yellow  Antwerp  may  be  grown  for  dessert. 

The  Loganberry  is  a  very  useful  fruit,  and  is 
being  more  cultivated.  It  should  have  more 
room  than  the  Raspberry.  If  planted  in  rows, 
have  the  rows  wider  apart,  and  the  wires  6  feet 
high.  Otherwise  the  same  treatment  will  do. 
It  may  also  be  trained  against  a  fence. 

The  Strawberry. — Select  a  piece  of  ground  in 
an  open  position,  and  dig  it  well  in  winter, 
working  in  manure  very  liberally.  In  March 
plant  it  with  early  Potatoes  that  can  be  cleared 
off  not  later  than  the  first  or  second  week  in 
August.  Give  a  top-dressing  of  short  manure 
and  soot,  and  fork  it  in.  Tread  the  surface  when 
dry,  and  plant  good,  strong,  healthy  runners 
which  have  been  layered  in  small  pots  or  on 
mounds  of  good  soil  placed  for  the  purpose.  The 
latter  plan  gives  less  trouble,  and  if  the  plants 
are  lifted  carefully  with  balls  and  planted  with 
a  trowel,  the  result  will  be  equal  to  the  pot 
system.  The  rows  may  be  2  feet  apart,  and  the 
plants  1  foot  from  each  other  in  the  rows.  After 
the  first  crop  has  been  gathered,  every  alternate 
plant  may  be  taken  out.  Strawberries  root  a 
good  deal  on  the  surface,  but  if  the  ground  is 
deep  and  well  broken  up  and  manured,  they  will 
also  send  roots  down  deep  in  the  ground,  and 
these  deep  roots  are  very  valuable  in  a  dry 
season.  Strawberries  should  have  a  firm  soil, 
which  should  not  be  over-manured  at  the  time  of 
planting,  as  this  often  causes  gross  growth  which 
fails  to  ripen,  and  the  plants  the  next  season  are 
blind.  These  blind  plants  generally  produce  strong 
runners,  and  their  luxuriance  is  sometimes  a 
temptation  to  the  beginner  to  take  them  for 
planting.  This,  of  course,  leads  to  failure,  as 
only  the  best  fertile  plants  should  be  propagated 
from.  After  planting  firmly,  give  a  good  soaking 
of  water,  and  draw  a  little  dry  earth  up  round 
the  plants  with  a  rake  to  keep  the  moisture  in 
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the  soil.  Later  on  a  top-dreasing  of  short  manure 
may  be  given.  A  layer  of  long  litter  should  be 
placed  batween  the  rows  just  as  the  plants  are 
showing  bloom.  This  will  conserve  the  moisture 
in  the  soil  and  keep  the  fruits  clean.  Before 
putting  on  the  litter  it  is  wise  to  give  a  dusting 
of  lime  and  soot  in  mixture  to  get  rid  of  slugs  or 
snails. 

The  Duration  of  Stratoberry  Beds  will,  in  some 
measure,  depend  on  the  character  of  the  soil, 
but  as  a  general  rule  three  years  is  the  limit 
permitted.  When  the  crop  has  been  gathered, 
remove  all  runners  and  give  a  top-dressing  of 
manure.  This  should  be  done  in  the  early 
autumn.  Never  propagate  from  either  blind  or 
exhausted  plants.  The  best  Strawberries  are : 
Riyal  Sovereign,  The  L^xton,  President,  Sir 
Joseph  Paxton,  Latest  of  All,  British  Qaeen 
(plant  in  deep  loam),  Vicomtesse  de  Thury  (for 
preserving). 

TOWN  GARDENING. 
Seedling  Carnations. — The  Carnations  that 
were  raised  from  seed  sown  a  few  months  ago  are 
growing  quickly,  and  in  a  small  garden  where 
the  question  of  space  is  always  confronting  one, 
it  becomes  a  matter  of  difficulty  to  know  where 
to  plant  out  the  seedling  Carnations  which,  of 
course,  will  not  flower  until  next  year.  To  give  up 
part  of  the  border  to  them  alone  means  that  there 
will  be  no  flowers  there  at  all  this  year,  and  one 
cannot  affird  to  have  bare  spacej  in  a  small 
garden.  I  have  overcome  the  diflioulty,  at  any 
rate,  for  some  time,  by  planting  the  seedling 
Carnations  in  the  Rose  bed.  This  was  top- 
dressed  with  well-decayed  manure  in  early 
spring,  and  the  surface  now  consists  of  a  light 
friable  soil  that  seem9  to  suit  the  seedling  Car- 
nations well.  At  present  they  have  plenty  of 
space  and  light,  but,  of  course,  as  the  Roses 
progress  the  CJarnations  will  become  more  or  less 
crowded  and  shaded.  However,  they  will  pro- 
bably have  plenty  of  room  in  which  to  grow  for  a 
month  or  two,  and  towards  the  end  of  July  there 
will  be  some  bare  spaces  in  the  mixed  border 
when  the  annuals  are  over  that  will  take  the 
Carnations.  There  they  may  remain  to  flower, 
if  it  is  convenient,  or  if  one  wishes  to  have  them 
by  themselves,  an  arrangement,  which  I  think  is 
preferable.  Tney  can  be  carefully  transplanted 
to  their  final  positions  in  September.  They  will 
not  be  much  the  worse  for  being  removed  if  the 
work  is  done  carefully.  I  do  not  recommend  this 
method  of  cultivation  if  a  border  can  be  set  apart 
for  seedling  Carnations,  but  in  town  gardens 
space  is  usually  valuable,  and  one  has  to  make 
the  best  of  a  little  ground.  In  such  a  case,  bj 
adopting  the  method  above  described,  seedling 
Carnations  may  be  grown  quite  well.  There  is, 
perhaps,  no  gardening  work  more  interesting 
than  that  of  growing  Carnations,  and  one  gets  a 
great  many  more  flowers  from  seedlings  than 
from  plants  raised  from  layers. 

Hoeing  the  Soil. — The  frequent  use  of  the  hoe 
in  the  garden  is  of  the  greatest  assistance  to 
plant  growth,  and  especially  so  during  hot 
weather.  If  the  surface-soil  is  kept  loose  by 
means  of  the  hoe,  evaporation  is  prevented  to 
some  extent,  and  consequently  the  plants  are  not 
BO  liable  to  suffer  from  drought.  A  hard  baked 
surface  is  inimical  to  the  successful  cultivation  of 
plants.  It  is  far  better  to  keep  the  surface-soil 
loose  and  give  less  water  than  to  water  freely 
with  the  hose  and  neglect  to  use  the  hoe.  Every- 
one who  has  a  garden  must  have  noticed  how, 
after  watering  thoroughly  with  the  hose  in  the 
evening,  the  ground  quickly  becomes  hard  and 
baked  if  the  next  day  proves  to  be  a  hot  one. 
The  frequent  use  of  the  hoe  prevents  the  neces- 
sity of  watering  so  frequently  and  the  surface 
from  becoming  hard. 

Cuttings  to  Talce — Of  cuttings  of  hardy  plants 
to  be  taken  now,  those  of  Arabis  and  Aubrietia 
(Rock  Cress)   are  among  the  moat   important. 


The  former  will  root  quite  easily  if  cuttings 
are  taken  off  the  old  plants  and  dibbled  in 
the  soil  of  a  shady  border  ;  even  with  no  protec- 
tion at  all,  they  take  root  readily,  and,  once 
roots  are  formed,  they  quickly  develop  into  good- 
sized  plants.  The  double  is  more  satisfactory 
than  the  single-flowered  variety  ;  the  flowers  last 
a  good  deal  longer,  and  are  handsomer,  too. 
They  are  large  and  freely  produced,  and  at  a 
distance  one  might  take  a  well-grown  plant  of 
the  double  Arabis  for  a  Stock.  To  strike  out- 
tings  of  the  Aubrietia  rather  more  care  is 
necessary.  The  cuttings  should  be  placed  in 
aandy  soil  in  boxes,  which  are  best  in  a  cold, 
shaded  frame. 


EARLY  DAYS  OF  THE 


DAFFODIL. 

(Continued  from  page  SS6.J 
R,  WILLIAM  BACKHOUSE  worked 
on  raising  new    Daffodils   till    his 
death.    A  few  years  before  his  death 
•he  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Oardeners' 
Chronicle  on  his  labours.     No  one 
followed  it  up,  although  Dr.  Lindley 
was  sympathetic.     I  was  busy  in  my  business,  and 
had  not  made  a  great  deal  of  progress  in  collecting 
ancient  Daffodils.     The  matter  passed  out  of  my 
mind  till  one  day  a  Yorkshire  gardener  casually 
remarked    to    me    that   Mr.    W.   P.    Milner  of 
Sheffield  had  a  lot  of  Daffjdils.     So  one  fine  May 
morning,  on  my  way  to  Scotland,  I  broke  my 
journey  at  Sheffield,  and  went  to  Mr.   Milner's, 
had  a  look  round  with  his  gardener,  and,  not 
seeing  any  Daffodil  flowers,  was  saying  good-bye 
to  the  gardener,  but  he  replied,  "It  is  as  much 
as  my  place  is  worth  if  you  leave  without  Mr. 
Milner  seeing  you."     "  Then,"  I  said,  "  take  my 
card  and  I  will  wait."     I  got  from  Mr.  Milner  a 
most  hearty  welcome.     He  was  delighted  to  meet 
one  who  cared  for  Daffodils,  and  said  after  break- 
fast we  should  have  a  look  round,  which  we  did. 
At  last  we  arrived  at  some  large  Elm  trees.     He 
pointed  to  a  few  rows  of  starved  Daffodils.     Mr. 
Milner  said,  "  My  brother-in-law,  Mr.  William 
Backhouse,  sent  me  some  of  all  the  new  Daffodils 
he  raised,  and  there  I  planted  them."     (This  is 
another  instance  which  shows  the  poor  estimate  in 
which  the  Daffodil  was  held.)    "Would you  care, 
Mr.  Barr,  to  have  some  of  these  Daff jdlla ? "     "I 
would  indeed,  Mr.  Milner,"  I  said.     He  called  to 
the  gardener  and  told  him  to  give   me  what  I 
wanted  of  them.     I  said,   "Not  now,  let  them 
rest  till   July,  then  the  gardener  can  lift  them 
Send  me  up  all  the  small  bulbs  and  plant  the 
larger  ones  in  your  kitchen  garden."    After  two 
years  I  again  visited  Mr.  Milner.     The  Daffodils 
had  responded  to  the  better  treatment,  and  some 
of  them  were  2  feet  to  3  feet  high,  with  grand 
flowers ;  I  had  never  seen  better  before,  and  have  not 
since.    Mr.  Milner  was  now  proud  of  his  brother- 
in-law's  gifts,  and  as  generous  to  visitors  as  ever. 
Mr.   Ingram,   the  gardener  at  Belvoir  Castle, 
had  been  invited  by  Mr.  W.  P.  Milner  to  see  the 
Daffodils  in  their  new  position,   and   as  is  well 
known  Mr.  Ingram  had  an  eye  for  the  beautiful, 
picked  out  some  varieties,   and  afterwards  told 
me  what  a  grand  lot  of  Daffodils  he  had,  naming 
some  of  the  sorts.     I  said,  "Where  did  you  get 
them  ?"    He  replied,  "From  Mr.  W.  P.  Milner." 
This  fine  collection,  which  luckily  I  had  saved, 
became  the  present  Mr.  Milner's,  and  are  a  grand 
feature    in    his    flower     garden.      Mr.    F.    W. 
Burbidge  and  I  paid  Mr.   Milner  a  visit  to  see 
his  Daffodils,  and  a  great  sight  was  presented  to 
our  eyes.     From  a  slope  in  his   garden  he  had 
made  a  little   valley  with   a   graceful    winding 
path.     On  the  left-hand  slope  he  had  planted  his 
named   varieties,   and  on   the   right    his   mixed 
Daffodils,  all  of  which  were  in  full  flower.     I 
very  much  doubt  if  at  that  time  such  another 
sight  was  to  be  met  with  in  any  other  part  of 
Britain,     combining     quality,     quantity,     and 
picturesque  effect. 


After  my  first  visit  to  Mr.  W.  P.  Mdner,  I 
wrote  to  Mr.  Charles  Backhouse  for  an  invitation 
when  his  Daffodils  were  in  flower  the  following 
year,  and  I  spent  a  day  or  two  among  them.  Here 
I  found  the  Daffodils  planted  very  deep,  so  that 
summer  flowers  might  be  planted  over  them. 
Those  planted  along  the  carriage  drive,  &c.,  were 
also  very  poor  from  the  deep  planting.  I  advised 
him  to  lift  all  bulbs  in  July,  send  me  a  portion  of 
each,  and  not  replant  so  deeply.  This  Mr. 
Charles  Backhouse  did.  He  retained  the  same 
number,  and  when  I  had  classed  and  named  the 
bulbs  he  presented  to  me  I  advised  him  not  to 
mix  up  any  of  Leeds'  with  his  father's  varieties, 
which  were  much  superior.  In  arranging  Leeds' 
and  Backhouse's  varieties  I  was  much  struck  with 
the  difference  between  the  two  collections,  and  felt 
sure  the  two  men  were  acquainted.  I  decided  to 
follow  up  the  idea  I  had  adopted,  so  wrote  to  the 
late  Mr.  Tyreman,  who  was  a  personal  friend  of 
Mr.  Leeds,  and  his  answer  convinced  me  I 
had  hit  the  cause  of  the  difference  in  the  two 
seedling  collections.  This  I  followed  up  on  my 
second  visit  to  Mr.  C.  Backhouse,  as  both  men 
had  worked  from  the  same  material,  and  pro- 
duced different  results  in  quality.  After  dinner 
I  asked  Mr.  Charles  Backhouse  whether  the  two 
gentlemen  knew  each  other.  Mr.  C.  Bick  house 
said,  "  I  don't  think  they  ever  had  any  corre- 
spondence or  visited  each  other."  To  make  ture 
on  this  point  he  examined  his  father's  corre- 
spondence, but  nothing  could  be  traced.  This 
settled,  I  put  a  few  questions  to  Mr.  C.  Back- 
house. I  asked  him  all  about  his  father,  till  he 
said,  "  Why  do  you  ask  all  these  questions."  I 
said,  "Because  in  the  flowers  I  have  read  that 
your  father  was  a  very  refined  man,  and  all  his 
pursuits  were  refined,  and  that  he  had  a  nervous 
temperament."  "  That  is  so."  "  Then,"  I  faid, 
"  your  father  gave  his  nature  to  his  flowers,"  and 
from  that  day  I  hold  it  as  an  article  of  faith 
that  you  may  read  the  character  of  the  man  in 
the  flowers  he  raises. 

In  1883  Dr.  Hogg  and  Dr.  Foster,  now  Sir 
Michael  Foster,  called  upon  me  to  have  my 
opinion  as  to  the  chance  of  success  for  a  Daffodil 
conference.  I  said,  "  I  am  ready  with  the 
material.  The  public  are  seeing  there  is  beauty 
in  the  despised  flower.  Get  Mr.  F.  W.  Burbidge 
to  open  the  conference  with  a  paper,  and  success 
is  ensured.  He  is  the  only  man  who  has  made  a 
careful  study  of  the  Daffodil  literature."  The 
attendance  was  not  large,  but  the  effect  on  lovers 
of  flowers  was  great,  and  the  flower  at  once 
became  the  flower  of  the  day.  It  is  true  the 
ground  had  been  prepared,  and  it  only  needed 
the  match  being  put  to  the  powder.  This  Mr. 
F.  W.  Burbidge  and  the  influence  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society  effected.  A  new  pleasure 
was  launched  and  a  new  industry  was  created  as 
if  by  magic.  First  in  the  flower  garden,  then  in 
the  "hot-house,  for  the  flowers  to  decorate  the 
home.  The  show  of  1885  was  visited  by  the  late 
Mr.  Krelage.  On  his  return  to  Holland,  as  the 
father  of  bulb  growers  announced  to  his  fellow 
growers,  the  Daffodil  would  oust  the  Hyacinth, 
and  it  is  doing  it,  both  under  glass  and  out 
of  doors.  So  far  his  forecast  has  not  been 
far  out.  Peter  Bakr,  V.M  H. 


GARDENING    OF 
WEEK. 


THE 


FLOWER    GARDEN. 

SPRING  FLOWERING  SHRUBS  as 
they  finish  blooming  require  pruning. 
Weak  flowering  shoots  on  straggling 
bushes  should  be  cut  out  to  encourage 
strong  young  growths  from  the  bottom 
for  next  year's  flowering.  Ribes,  For- 
sythias,  Kerrias,  Berberis,  and  Spiiieis  are  some 
of  the  things  that  are  greatly  benefited  by  this 
treatment.  The  seed-pods  of  Magnolias  should 
be  removed  directly  the  flowers  are  over. 
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Andromedas  and  Lilacs  ehould  also  have  the 
faded  flowera  cutoif;  while  removing  the  dead 
flower?,  pruae  out  also  the  weak  shoots. 

Arneb[a  echioidbs  (the  Prophet  flower). — I 
would  like  to  draw  special  attention  to  this 
member  of  the  Borage  family,  and  wish  to 
recommend  it  as  a  distinct,  hardy  yellow-flowered 
perennial,  and  one  that  is  easily  grown  on  any 
well-drained  border.  lo  is  not  fastidious,  for  if 
planted  in  full  sunshine  it  makes  a  very  effective 
group,  but  it  prefers  partial  shade,  and  is  happier 
under  these  conditions  ;  the  growth  is  taller,  and 
the  flowers  are  also  larger.  It  commences  to 
flower  about  the  middle  of  April,  and  goes  on 
till  midsummer,  and  if  the  old  flower-stems  are 
cut  off  it  will  flower  again  in  the  autumn. 
Directly  it  has  done  flowering  is  the  best  time  to 
propagate  this  plant.  It  sometimes  ripens  seeds, 
but  the  crowns  can  be  easily  split  up  with  pieces 
of  the  roots  attached,  or  even  cuttings  very 
quickly  form  good  plants  if  shaded  and  kept 
moist.  Although  this  plant  has  been  long  intro- 
duced, it  is  still  comparatively  rare.  I  consider 
this  plant  so  beautiful  that  I  feel  justified  in 
emphasising  its  more  extended  culture. 

Box  Edgings. — As  all  danger  from  frosts  is 
now  past  these  miy  be  clipped.  The  edges  should 
be  cut  as  neatly  as  possible,  and  be  of  equal 
height  and  breadth  throughout ;  misshapen  or 
neglected  Box  edgings  give  the  garden  an  untidy 
appearance.  We  find  it  is  only  necessary  to  clip 
these  in  alternate  years.  The  shears  need  to  be 
very  sharp.  Proceed  by  cutting  the  back  side 
first  at  a  fairly  sharp  angle.  A  line  may  then  be 
stretched  tightly  along  the  clipped  side  at  the 
required  height.  This  will  be  a  guide  when 
clipping  the  front  side,  as  by  cutting  to  the  line  it 
brings  the  edging  to  a  tapering  point,  straight 
and  even  throughout,  and  is  neater  than  a  square- 
topped  edging.  The  bottom  also  keeps  furnished 
better.  Weed  destroyer  may  then  be  used  on 
the  walks  by  packing  silt  to  form  a  ridge  alongside 
the  edgings,  allowing  it  to  remain  about  a  fort- 
night, or  till  rain  has  washed  the  weed  destroyer 
in,  then  the  silt  may  be  spread  over  the  surface 
of  the  walks,  which  will  then  remain  tidy  and  free 
from  weeds  for  two  years.  This  method  occurred 
to  me  three  years  ago  ;  previous  to  that  I  had 
been  venturesome  with  weed  killers  that  were 
Box  killers  also,  but  since  I  adopted  this  plan  the 
Box  edgings  have  been  free  from  injury. 

G.  D.  Davison. 
Westwick  Gardens,  Norwich. 


ORCHIDS. 
Temperatures. — The  weather  so  far  has  been 
fortunately  more  settled,  and  the  sun  is  now  suffi- 
ciently strong  to  maintain  the  maximum  tem- 
perature in  each  department  during  the  day,  and 
artificial  heat  is  only  needed  at  night.  On  bright 
days  the  fires  should  be  shut  off  before  breakfast, 
and  started  again  about  three  or  four  o'clock  in 
the  afternoon,  when  the  stages  and  floors  of  the 
houses  should  be  damped  and  the  ventilators 
closed  in  order  to  take  full  advantage  of  the  sun- 
heat  and  avoid  any  excess  of  fire-heat.  The 
bottom  ventilators  should  be  opened  again  in  the 
evening ;  to  what  extent  depends  upon  the 
outside  conditions.  The  maximum  or  summer 
temperature  should  be  given.  The  following 
table  may  be  used  as  a  guide :  The  warm  house, 
by  night  65°  to  70°,  by  day  70°  to  75°  ;  Cattleya 
house,  by  night  6j°  to  65°,  by  day  6  ."  to  70°  ; 
intermediate  house,  by  night  58°  to  60°,  by  day 
60°  to  6  ,°  ;  cool  house,  by  night  50B  to  55°,  by 
day  55°  to  60°.  The  day  temperatures  may  rise 
5°  to  10°  by  sun-heat. 

Ctmeidium  lovvianum,  C.  traoyanum,  C. 
giganteum,  and  C.  hookerianum  are  among  the 
plants  which  require  repotting  at  the  present 
time.  Cymbidiums  will  stand  for  two  or  three 
years  without  repotting,  providing  they  get 
manure  after  the  first  season.  It  is  not  advis- 
able to  repot  large  specimens  unless  the  pseudo- 
bulbs  show  signs  of  deterioration,  in  which  case 
the  plants  should  either  be  potted  on  or  broken 


into  pieces  to  increase  the  stock,  according  to 
requirements.  The  compost  should  consist  of 
equal  proportions  of  lumpy  loam  and  peat,  and 
about  one-fourth  dried  cow  manure  broken  into 
small  pieces.  Mix  the  whole  freely  with  broken 
crock"  and  coarse  silver  sand.  Ssleeta  pot  of  a 
suitable  size,  and  place  a  few  inches  of  crock 
drainage  at  the  bottom,  over  which  place  some  of 
the  roughest  of  the  material,  and  then  place  the 
plant  in  such  a  position  that  the  surface  of  the 
old  ball  is  about  2  inches  below  the  rim.  Work 
the  material  around  the  sides  moderately  firm, 
and  fill  to  within  half-an-inch  of  the  rim.  For  a 
few  weeks  very  little  water  should  be  given  the 
newly-potted  plants,  but  the  roots  very  soon 
enter  the  new  material,  and  then  the  compost 
should  be  kept  in  a  moist  condition.  Plants  that 
have  been  grown  in  the  same  pot  for  several  sea- 
sons should  be  given  frequent  applications  of 
weak  liquid  cow  manure  from  now  onwards 
until  the  growth  is  complete.  They  require  an 
intermediate  temperature  to  grow  in. 

W.  H.  Page. 
Chardwar  Gardens,  Bourton-onthe-  Water,  Olos. 


FRUIT  GARDEN. 
OtJTDOOR  Figs. — Trees  that  are  grown  against 
walls  or  trellises  require  to  be  freely  disbudded 
as  soon  as  the  shoots  are  long  enough  to  handle. 
The  shoots  that  are  retained  require  to  be  pinched 
at  the  fourth  or  fifth  leaf  to  encourage  a  second 
growth,  as  it  is  from  the  latter  the  succeeding 
year's  crop  will  be  obtained.  The  first  growths 
will  form  fruit  that  will  fail  to  ripen  during  the 
current  season,  and  should  be  rubbed  off  and  the 
second  growth  encouraged  to  make  headway. 
These  should  be  fastened  to  the  wall  by  nailing 
or  fastening  them  with  twigs,  allowing  sufBoient 
space  between  each  young  shoot  so  that  all  the 
leaves  may  be  exposed  to  direct  sunlight. 

Recently-planted  Fruit  Trees. — Young 
trees  planted  during  the  last  season  have  now 
made  some  progress  in  growth,  and  will  require 
attention  in  regard  to  selecting  and  securing  the 
young  shoots  necessary  for  the  formation  of  a 
well-balanced  tree.  No  more  growths  should  be 
laid  in  than  are  necessary  to  form  the  main 
branches.  For  such  fruit  trees  as  readily  produce 
their  fruit  from  spurs,  the  distance  between  each 
branch  should  not  be  less  than  9  inches,  and  if 
the  style  of  training  adopted  be  that  of  the  fan, 
extra  young  shoots  will  require  to  be  laid  in  as 
soon  as  the  points  of  the  main  branches  exceed 
that  distance  from  one  another ;  the  same  principle 
must  be  carried  out  year  after  year  till  the  whole 
space  is  filled. 

Horizontally-trained  Trees  are  particularly 
well  adapted  for  walls  or  espaliers  of  limited 
height  by  the  side  of  garden  walks.  If  the 
leaders  have  been  pruned  back  to  about  12  inches 
the  formation  of  a  new  tier  of  branches  and 
another  leader  will  be  all  that  is  required  for  the 
upward  extension  of  the  trees.  In  selecting  the 
buds  for  providing  the  new  branches  for  wire 
espaliers  those  1  inch  or  2  inches  below  the  level 
of  the  wire  should  be  preferred.  If  the  upper 
branches  become  more  vigorous  than  the  lower 
ones,  they  should  be  checked  by  being  stopped 
once  or  twice  during  the  growing  season.  Well- 
placed  shoots  for  forming  fruit-spurs  should  be 
stopped  at  the  third  or  fourth  leaf,  removing  all 
others,  a  well-placed  shoot,  of  course,  being 
laid  in  to  continue  each  branch. 

Early  Peach  Houses. — Every  morning,  while 
dry  and  cool,  gather  all  fruits  which  will  separate 
easily  from  the  trees  and  place  them  in  shallow 
boxes  on  piper  shavings  or  wood-wool,  with  a 
sheet  of  clean  paper  next  to  them.  Nets  are 
sometimes  fastened  up  under  the  trees  to  catch 
the  dropping  fruits,  but  I  think  Peaches  are 
better  gathered  when  under-ripe  than  at  the 
falling  stage.  When  gathered  thus  they  may  be 
kept  for  a  considerable  time  in  a  fresh  condition 
by  placing  them  in  a  cool  fruit  room.  Their 
maturity  may  be  hastened  by  placing  them  over 
the  pipes  of  a  warm  vinery  with  a  sheet  of  glass 


over  the  box  in  which  they  are  placed.  This 
latter  greatly  improves  the  flavour  of  Peaches 
ripening  late  in  the  sia'on  of  a  suoless  autumn. 

The  OfiOHABD  House. — The  trees  should  be 
carefully  examined  twice  a  day,  afifording  water 
as  soon  as  it  is  seen  that  the  soil  is  getting  dry. 
Dduted  liquid  manure  from  the  farmyard  applied 
weak  and  often  will  do  much  towards  the  pro- 
duction of  fine  fruits.  A  rim  of  zinc  about 
3  inches  broad  placed  within  the  rim  of  the 
pot  gives  accommodation  for  a  top-dressing  of 
fresh  loam  mixed  with  bone-meal  on  pots  that 
are  already  well  filled  with  roots,  and  the  pots 
may  also  be  plunged  in  some  material  from 
which  the  water  will  escape  freely. 

Thomas  Wilson. 

Glamis  Castle  Gardens,  Qlamis,  N.  B. 


KITCHEN  GARDEN. 
Winter  Onions — The  beds  should  be  hoed 
frequently,  and  in  showery  weather  should 
receive  a  top-dressing  of  some  approved  artificial 
manure.  Nitrate  of  soda  is  an  excellent  manure 
for  increasing  the  size  of  the  bulbs,  and  one  or 
two  dressings  may  be  given  with  advantage; 
but  it  must  be  used  in  a  careful  manner,  or 
serious  injury  may  overtake  the  crop,  a  dressing 
of  not  more  than  three-quarters  of  a  pound  to 
every  10  square  yards  being  sitficient  at  one 
time.  To  facilitate  the  distribution  of  the 
nitrate  mix  two  or  three  times  the  quantity  of 
fine  dry  soil  with  the  manure,  and  sow  broadcast. 
When  top-dressings  are  given  it  is  good  practice 
to  hoe  the  ground  directly  afterwards.  The 
thinnings  from  the  main  spring  sowings  are 
useful  for  salads,  and  where  there  is  a  demand  for 
small  Onions  for  this  purpose,  small  sowings 
should  be  made  every  three  weeks  or  so  in  a  cool 
place. 

Potatoes  — Attend  to  the  earthing  up  of  the 
second  early  varieties,  well  hoeing  the  ground  a 
day  or  two  beforehand  to  destroy  the  weeds.  As 
soon  as  late  P  Aatoes  are  well  through,  the  ground 
should  be  carefully  hoed  once  or  twice  befi  re 
earthing  up. 

Salads  — It  is  necessary  alwava  to  maintain  a 
constant  supply  of  salading.  Frequent  sowings 
of  Radishes  and  Mustard  and  Cress  must  be  made 
on  a  cool  border,  as  Radishes  are  apt  to  become 
soft  and  spongy  in  hot  weather.  Make  also 
frequent  and  small  sowings  of  both  Cos  and 
Cabbage  Lettuce.  Sow  in  a  rich  soil  so  that  the 
growth  may  be  free  and  of  a  succulent  nature. 
Good  results  are  obtained  during  the  hot  season 
if  the  seeds  are  sown  where  they  can  remain 
without  transplanting,  thinning  to  the  proper 
distance  afterwards.  A  sowing  of  Endive  can 
be  made  now,  though  in  many  gardens  Endive 
is  not  asked  for  when  Lettuces  are  plentiful. 

Peas  and  Spinach  —Sowings  of  late  summer 
varieties  of  Peas  should  be  made.  It  will  be  found 
by  experience  which  varieties  are  the  most  suit- 
able, though  as  a  rule  Ne  Plus  Ultra  is  an  excellent 
variety  for  this  sowing.  Sow  thinly.  Continue 
with  sowings  of  Spinach  between  the  rows. 
Attend  to  stickingand  mulching  previous  sowings. 

Bboad  Beans.— It  is  seldom  that  Broad  Beans 
come  to  much  if  sown  later  than  this  date,  being 
subject  to  the  ravages  of  black  fly.  It  ib 
customary  to  top  Baana  in  flower,  and  this 
practice  has  its  advantages ;  it  is  a  means  of 
getting  rid  of  most  of  the  fly. 

Broccoli  and  Winter  Greens. — Seeds  of  all 
kinds  of  winter  Broccoli  and  greens  should  be 
sown  by  this  time.  Veitch's  Model,  I  think,  is 
the  very  best  of  all  late  Broccoli.  We  are  now 
(the  2l8t  ult.)  cutting  excellent  heads,  and  shall 
continue  to  do  so  for  some  time.  Leamington, 
Chelsea  Favourite,  and  Main  Crop  are  all  late 
varieties  to  be  recommended.  Of  sprouting 
Broccoli  both  the  purple  and  white  varieties 
should  be  grown.  Bead's  Improved  Hearting 
Borecole  is  one  of  the  beat  of  its  olaea,  and  very 
hardy.  Asparagus  Kale  ia  a  very  useful  variety, 
efp'ioially  where  late  planting  is  unavoidable. 
It  the  ground  tcjupied  by  the  remaining  Broccoli 
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IB  wanted  for  other  cropj,  lift  carefully  and  place 
in  a  shady  corner,  and  give  a  good  watering. 
Clear  away  all  old  stumps  as  the  heads  are  cut. 

J.  Jaquks. 
Bryanston  Gardens,  Blandford. 


THE    EDITOR'S    TABLE. 


WE  invite  our  readers  to  send 
us  anything  of  special  beauty 
and  interest  for  our  table, 
as  by  this  means  many  rare 
and  interesting  plants  become 
more  widely  known.  We 
bope,  too,  that  a  short  cultural  note  will 
accompany  the  flower,  so  as  to  make  a  notice 
of  it  more  instructive  to  those  who  may  wish 
to  grow  it.  We  welcome  anything  from  the 
garden,  whether  fruit,  tree,  shrub.  Orchid,  or 
hardy  flower,  and  they  should  be  addressed 
to  The  Editor,  20,  Tavistock  Street,  Covent 
Garden,  W.C. 


Primroses  and  Polyanthuses. 
Mr.  W.  Watts  sends  from  Sb.  Asaph  some 
magnificent  Primroses  and  Polyanthuses.  Among 
the  former  is  a  pale  yellow  form  with  giant 
Qowers.  Mr.  Watts  says  he  has  measured  some 
blooms  more  than  2J  inches  across.  Among  other 
fine  forms  of  these  flowers  there  is  the  double 
crimson  Primrose  Mme.  Pompadour,  a  flower 
that  is  justly  prized  by  all  who  grow  it.  Mr. 
Watts  also  sends  a  few  spikes  of  Scilla  nutans 
alba  (the  white  Wood  Hyacinth),  "  which  is 
growing  in  the  grass  here  under  the  shade  of  a 
Cherry  tree.  It  is  a  charming  plant  in  the  wild 
garden,  as  it  comes  with  the  Tulips  and  the  last 
of  the  Narcissi." 


Calceolarias  from  Messrs.  William  Bull 
AND  Sons. 
We  have  received  from  Messrs.  William  Bull 
and  Sons,  King's  Road,  Chelsea,  a  selection  of 
Calceolaria  blooms  representative  of  their  strain  of 
these  valuable  greenhouse  flowers.  The  colours 
are  rich  and  varied,  some  of  the  flowers  being  par- 
ticularly handsome.  None  perhaps  is  finer  than 
that  which  is  rich  crimson,  with  a  broad  canary 
yellow  margin.  Some  of  the  yellow  forms,  too, 
are  beautiful.  Those  with  crimson  dots  and 
blotches  upon  a  yellow  ground,  the  crimson  selfs, 
and  those  in  which  there  is  more  crimson  than 
yellow,  are  other  varieties  in  a  strain  which 
is  an  excellent  one. 


FRUIT     HARVEST     IN 
SOUTH     AFRICA. 

A    MIDST    the   many  untruths    and    half- 

/%  truths — no  less  pernicious — that  have 

/  %         been  in  the  air  of  late  with  regard  to 

f      \        South  African  affjiirs,  it  is  pleasant 

£         \_     to  turn  to  solid  fact.      Convincing 

proof  has  been  given,   it  is    to  be 

hoped,  that  in  spite  of  the  clash  of  contending 

policies,  important  industries  are  steadily  making 

way  in  the  South  African  Colonies  that  can,  if 

successful,   be  nothing  else  than  beneficent   in 

their  results. 

We  who,  on  this  side  of  the  great  water-way, 
are  watching  the  progress  of  Colonial  fruit- 
growing, for  example,  with  hope  and  pride,  know 
that  the  consignment  which  lately  left  Cape 
Town  destined  for  the  exhibition  tables  in  the 
hall  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  com- 
prised samples  of  fruit  as  fine  as  have 
been  produced  by  any  country  under  natural 
conditions.  There  is  little  reason  to  doubt  that 
it  has  arrived  in  excellent  form,  though  it  is 
acknowledged  by  experts  that  the  art  of  packing 
f  jr  transport  by  a  long  ocean  voyage  has  not 


even  yet  been   brought  to  the  highest  limit  of 
perfection. 

It  is  not  solely  private  enterprise  that  is 
striving  to  bring  the  agricultural  products  of 
South  Africa  thus  prominently  into  view.  The 
Cape  Government  is  sparing  no  pains  to  aid  the 
movement,  and  the  Colonial  Exhibition  in  London, 
which  is  to  be  continued  for  some  time  to  come 
at  the  Crystal  Palace,  will  give  a  more  extended 
opportunity  than  usual  of  making  the  agricul- 
tural industries  of  South  Africa  known  to  the 
general  public.  The  labour  and  cost  of  placing 
so  perishable  a  commodity  as  fruit,  grown  more 
than  6,000  miles  away,  on  the  English  and  Con- 
tinental markets  is  very  heavy.  Is  it  any  wonder 
that  it  cannot  be  sold  cheaply  ?  But  those  who 
can  aSbrd  the  luxury  may  be  sure  that  in 
encouraging  this  great  industry  they  are 
materially  helping  to  solve  more  than  one 
difiicult  problem,  and  to  advance  the  agrarian 
prosperity  of  one  of  Great  Britain's  greatest 
colonies.  It  is  cheering,  too,  to  remember  that, 
owing  to  the  exact  balance  of  the  seasons.  South 
Africa  enters  into  no  undue  competition  with 
British  fruit-growers,  but  rather  urges  them  on, 
by  healthy  emulation,  to  fresh  endeavours. 

To  watch  the  progress  of  work  on  one  of  the 
most  important  and  advanced  fruit  farms  in  Cape 
Colony  has  been  the  pleasant  lot  of  the  writer 
during  the  past  year,  and  English  readers  may 
be  interested  in  some  of  the  details  which  have 
fallen  under  notice. 

It  is  well  for  us  at  home,  perhaps,  that  Straw- 
berries are  among  the  most  perishable  of  edible 
"  goods."  What  would  we  give  if  our  Strawberry 
season  could  be  extended  to  months  instead  of 
weeks,  as  it  is  in  this  sunny  land  ?  With  suit- 
able ground  and  proper  irrigation  the  sturdy 
crowns — not  overburdened  with  leafage — produce 
enormous  quantities  of  large,  well-flavoured 
berries  every  day  for  six  weeks  without  a  break. 
Then  comes  an  interval  of  a  fortnight.  The 
plants  rest  naturally  after  so  heavy  a  crop,  and 
the  English  visitor,  supposing  that  it  is  over  for 
the  season,  congratulates  the  expert  on  the 
capital  success  of  his  coloured  gardener,  a  grey- 
headed old  "  boy "  of  some  seventy  summers 
But  it  is  only  the  first  efi'ort — a  fresh  crop  has 
been  ripening,  and  for  another  six  weeks  the 
same  plants  remain  in  full  bearing,  keeping  up 
the  standard  of  size  and  quality  to  the  last. 
Such  was  the  behaviour  of  a  garden  patch  of 
Laxton's  Noble  occupying  about  one-sixteenth 
of  an  acre  during  the  present  season,  and  yet  the 
plants,  to  an  eye  untrained  to  the  marvellous 
effects  of  South  African  sunshine,  looked  stunted 
and  shabby  in  early  spring,  giving  no  great 
promise.  One  learns  by  degrees  to  lay  aside  all 
preconceived  notions  and  to  await  results.  The 
question  has  often  been  discussed  whether  irriga- 
tion— a  main  factor  in  this  district — would  benefit 
Eaglish  Strawberries,  the  verdict  of  the  expert 
being  that,  under  certain  conditions,  it  would  be 
immensely  to  the  advantage  of  most  garden  and 
fruit  crops  at  home  to  be  able  to  irrigate.  The 
opinion  is  given  for  what  it  is  worth  to  enter- 
prising folk  who  know  what  it  is  to  sufler  from 
drought  even  in  our  damp  English  climate. 

The  enormous  yield  of  every  kind  of  fruit, 
fostered  by  perpetualsunshine,  passes  imagination. 
Early  thinning  of  Pears,  Peaches,  and  Plums  must 
of  necessity  be  severe,  or  the  trees  would  be 
irreparably  in  j  ured  by  the  mere  weight  of  produce. 
Looking  on  at  the  process,  one  would  suppose 
that  the  operator  was  deliberately  sacrificing 
the  crop,  but  quality  is  the  goal — quantity  in  this 
country  takes  care  of  itself.  January  provided 
an  object-lesson  on  this  point.  One  plantation  of 
Lemon  Cling  Peaches — a  variety  used  chiefly  for 
bottling — having  been  purposely  passed  over  at 
thinning  time,  was  so  enormously  over-cropped 
that  the  branches  swept  the  ground,  and  many  of 
the  largest  boughs  were  snapped  oflf  by  the 
weight.  This  is  not  cited  as  a  pattern  of  good 
cultivation — far  from  it,  for  it  was  a  piteous  sight 
to  see  fine  trees  so  broken  down,  and  the  experi- 
ment is  not  likely  to  be  repeated — nevertheless. 


the  fruit  was  a  very  fair-sized  sample  of  a 
useful  preserving  Peach.  Dessert  Peaches  are 
rigorously  thinned,  and  only  two  or  three  suc- 
cessional  varieties  of  the  best  type  are  grown  for 
export.  Crimson  Galande,  which  has  recently 
been  pronounced  to  be  the  best  late  Peach  for 
the  English  market,  is  here  considered  to  be 
inferior  to  Grosse  Mignonne,  which  is  a  larger 
and  more  taking  fruit  in  every  point  as  grown  in 
these  orchards.  Taste  differs  as  to  Peaches.  The 
white-fleshed,  free-stone  kinds  are  in  greatest 
request,  and  the  only  ones,  in  fact,  that  are  in 
demand  for  the  export  trade.  An  experience, 
however,  that  cannot  be  enjoyed  out  of  South 
Africa,  is  that  of  diving  into  a  basketful  of 
Constantia  Beauty — a  real  Cape,  yellow-flesh, 
free-stone  Peach  of  delicious  flavour — and  picking 
out  the  very  best  rosy-cheeked  specimen,  and 
then  another,  and  another  !  Given  one  or  two 
healthy  appetites,  and  it  is  astonishing  how  soon 
they  will  disappear,  for  in  South  Africa  fruit  is 
food. 

The  dry  summer  climate  of  the  Ilex  River 
Valley — a  famous  fruit-growing  district — suits 
Pears  to  perfection.  In  early  March  picking 
is  going  on  apace,  and  thousands  of  orchard 
trees  being  unloaded  of  their  fine  even-sized 
fruit  form  a  sight  few  other  countries  would  be 
able  to  offer.  To  speak  of  "ropes  of  Pears" 
would  be  no  exaggeration.  The  original  planting 
of  Pears  in  the  valley,  however,  was  a  doubtful 
experiment.  It  was  thought  that  the  climate 
would  prove  too  hot  and  dry,  but  nothing 
venture,  nothing  have,  and  with  judicious 
irrigation  to  feed  the  roots  and  keep  them  cool, 
the  constant  sunshine,  except  for  a  certain  per- 
centage of  scorch-spots  which  cannot  be  avoided — 
does  good  rather  than  harm — Pears  are  likely  to 
remain  the  main  feature  of  the  orchards  for  years 
to  come.  The  full  meaning  of  a  melting  Pear  is 
realised  when  eating  a  South  African  Williams'  or 
Baurr^  Hardy,  one  of  the  best  of  Pears,  by  the 
way,  though  not  often  brought  into  prominent 
notice.  Cherries,  so  far,  have  bjiHad  the  eff  jrt'j 
of  growers  hereabouts,  where  there  is  no  summer 
rainfall,  and  the  dry  climate  also  afi'ects  Prunes, 
which  are  found  to  be  not  long-lived,  and  to 
succeed  better  in  the  moister  valleys  of  Draken- 
stein  and  Stellenbosoh.  Apples  do  well  and  bear 
heavy  crops  of  large  fruit,  but  they  do  not  run 
abreast  of  the  Pears  in  quality.  It  may  be  taken 
as  an  axiom  that  nothing  can  beat  a  well-ripened 
English-grown  Apple  of  certain  well-known 
standard  varieties,  and  if  only  a  tenth  part  of  the 
care  and  cultivation  were  bestowed  upon  Apple 
orchards  in  England  that  is  given  to  plantations 
out  here,  what  crops  might  bless  the  owners. 
For  in  face  of  all  their  undoubted  advantages, 
Eaglish  growers  have  fewer  difficulties  of  some 
kinds  to  contend  with  than  their  South  African 
brethren. 

To  take  only  one  of  such  problems.  Wherever 
fruit  is  grown  in  any  of  the  South  African  colo- 
nies, the  same  outcry  is  raised  of  the  tyranny  of 
insect  pests.  We  in  England  have  no  conception 
of  the  labour  and  expense  entailed  in  keeping  the 
multitudinous  insect  foes  in  check.  As  in  a  hot- 
house at  home,  bo  in  a  hot  climate,  with  few 
destroying  frosts,  blight  of  all  kinds  increases  at 
an  abnormal  rate,  and  it  taxes  every  energy  of 
the  fruit  farmer  to  prevent  its  going  ahead  to  a 
ruinous  degree.  To  stamp  out  any  one  of  these 
pests  seems  to  be  altogether  impossible,  wage  war 
as  you  may.  Codlin  moth  is  one  of  the  most 
serious.  An  important  and  heartening  discovery 
has  lately  been  made  that  Codlin  moth  is  not 
itself  immune  from  a  natural  enemy,  and  experi- 
mental efforts  are  now  being  made  to  foster  the 
parasite — presumably  a  species  of  ichneumon  fly — 
of  which  probably  thousands  have  hitherto  been 
destroyed  through  sheer  ignorance.  Not  only 
are  Pears  and  Apples  attacked,  but  Peaches  and 
Plums  have  their  peculiar  plagues,  and  in  some 
parts  of  the  colony  whole  orchards  have  been 
devastated  by  the  Peach  fly.  Fungoid  growths 
and  spot  are  not  leas  troublesome  and  even  more 
p  rplexing  to  circumvent.     Thus  rapid  m:;*nri'y 
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in  the  trees — for  Peaches  begin  to  bear  in  their 
fourth  season,  and  Pears  in  the  fifth — combined 
with  profuse  fertility,  are  counterbalanced  by 
corresponding  drawbacks.  Does  not  a  law  of 
Nature  decree  that  if  a  man  will  not  work,  neither 
shall  he  eat  ? 

That  the  work  entailed  by  fruit-fnrming  in 
South  Africa  is  strenuous,  no  one  can  deny. 
There  is  no  idle  season,  and  during  the  harvesting 
months  the  strain  is  excessive.  Oa  this  property, 
from  early  morning,  through  the  intense  heat  of 
midday,  and  until  the  sun  goes  down  at  late 
eventide  behind  a  projecting  shoulder  of  the 
mountain  range,  giving  the  signal  to  cease,  the 
unvarying  work  of  picking,  first  Apricots  and 
Peaches,  and  later  on  Plums  and  Pears  and 
Apples  and  Grapes  in  their  due  rotation,  goes  on 
day  after  day,  from  December  to  April,  without  a 
break.  Bat  afoer  all,  it  is  cheery  work,  as  the 
intaking  of  a  full  harvest  must  always  be.  The 
coloured  "  boys"  chatter  like  pies,  and  laugh  and 
show  their  white  teeth  at  their  own  mild  jokes, 
while  the  white  "  bosses  "  look  far  from  unhappy, 
especially  when  tea  looms  in  the  distance,  about 
four  o'clock  on  a  thirsty  afternoon,  and  home- 
folks  appear  on  the  scene,  and  all  gather  for  a 
few  restful  moments  under  the  shade  of  over- 
hanging boughs  to  share  the  contents  of  the 
welcome  tea-basket,  the  gangs  at  the  same  time 
having  a  brief  respite  from  their  labours.  True, 
there  is  not  much  breathing-time  during  these 
five  long  months,  when  every  hour  is  precious, 
but  now  that  it  is  March  the  days  already  begin 
to  draw  in,  the  vintage  is  in  full  swing,  cooler 
weather  is  at  hand  to  brace  up  the  relaxed 
muscles,  and  shorter  hours  and  plenty  of  fun  and 
frolic,  of  one  kind  or  another,  in  the  pleasant 
winter-time,  will  help  to  restore  the  balance  and 
put  the  white  staff  into  proper  working  trim  for 
another  busy  harvest  season.  K    S.  D. 
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RULES  FOR  CORRESPONDENTS. 
Questions  and  Ans\7eFS. — The  Editor  intends 
So  make  Thb  OAEDBH  helpful  to  all  readers  who  desire 
assistaTice,  no  matter  tekat  the  branch  of  gardening  may  be, 
and  with  that  object  toill  make  a  special  feature  of  the 
"Answers  to  Correspondents"  column.  All  communica- 
tions should  be  clearly  and  concisely  loritten  on  one  side 
of  the  paper  only,  and  addressed  to  the  Editor  of  The 
Gakden,  so,  Tavistock  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W  C.  Letters 
on  business  should  be  sent  to  the  FUBLISHEB.  The  name 
and  address  of  the  sender  are  required  in  addition  to  any 
designation  he  may  desire  to  be  used  in  the  paper.  When 
more  than  one  query  is  sent,  each  should  be  on  a  separate 
piece  of  paper. 
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DiFFEEENOB    BETWEEN    PaNSIEB    AND    VlOLAS 

(M.  E.  M.  M.). — The  question  you  raise  as  to  the 
diflFerence  between  Pansies  and  Violas  (Tufted 
Pansies)  is  one  that  is  constantly  recurring.  All 
Pansies  are  Violas,  and  the  so-called  Violas  are 
Tufted  Pansies.  We  cannot  better  express  what 
we  feel  regarding  this  matter  than  by  quoting 
from  The  Gabden  of  January  16,  1S92,  where  a 
proper  definition  is  clearly  laid  down.  Of  Tufted 
Pansies  (Violas)  it  reads  as  follows  :  "  These  are 
hybrids  of  Pansies  and  alpine  Violets.  The 
term  '  Tufted  '  has  been  very  properly  used  to 
distinguish  plants  of  a  spreading  habit,  like 
Pinks,  Aubrietia,  and  alpine  Violets,  from  plants 
with  single  erect  stems,  like,  say,  the  Stock, 
Lupine,  and  Aster.  Sometimes  the  two  forms  of 
habit  occur  in  the  same  family  ;  for  instance, 
there  are  Violas  that  are  tufted  and  Violas  that 
are  not — the  German,  French,  and  other  Pansies 
in  our  gardens  do  not  spread  at  the  root  as  the 
Tufted  Pansies  do.  Plants  of  this  '  Tufted ' 
habit  are  often  a  mass  of  delicate  rootlets,  even 
above  the  ground,  so  that  they  are  easily  increased. 
Hence  when  older  Pansies  die  after  flowering. 


those  crossed  with  the  alpine  species  remain  like 
true  perennials,  and  are  easily  increased.  The 
term  '  Pansies '  is  a  good  one  in  all  ways.  With- 
out an  English  name  we  shall  always  have  con- 
fusion with  the  Latin  name  for  the  wild  species. 
To  all  these  belongs  the  old  Latin  name  of  the 
genus  Viola.  It  is  now  agreed  by  botanists  that 
all  cross-bred  garden  plants — including  Tufted 
Pansies,  of  course — should  have  popular  English, 
not  Latin,  names.  '  Bedding  Violas '  is  a  vulgar 
compound  of  bad  English  and  bad  Latin,  whereas 
'  Tufted  Pansies  '  is  a  good  English  name  with  a 
clear  meaning." 

Stbrnbeegia  lutea  {Mrs.  Downs). — Yes,  the 
plants  will  come  up  again.  Probably  your  bulbs 
were  not  large  enough  to  flower  last  year. 
Your  best  plan  will  be  to  leave  them  undis- 
turbed until  they  have  become  large  enough  to 
flower.  Imported  bulbs  are  often  small  and 
take  a  year  or  two  before  they  reach  flowering 
size.  This  plant  does  best  in  a  sandy  loam, 
fully  exposed  to  the  sun  ;  the  bulbs  then  become 
thoroughly  ripened  during  the  summer.  In  rich 
ground  the  bulbs  often  make  a  lot  of  leaves  and 
produce  few  flowers.  Providing  the  position  in 
which  your  bulbs  are  planted  is  sunny,  and  the 
soil  is  not  too  rich,  we  think  you  may  con- 
fidently expect  them  to  bloom  this  year,  or,  at  any 
rate,  next.  Those  you  have  in  pots  should  be 
placed  in  full  sun  during  the  summer  months  to 
ripen.  Remove  the  surface-soil  and  replace  with 
fresh  when  signs  of  growth  are  apparent. 

White  Fdkze  (B.  Pcmil)— Though  the  flowers  of  the 
Furze  or  Gorse  vaiy  slightly  in  tint,  we  have  never  met 
with  any  other  than  rich  yellow.  Neither  can  we  find 
any  mention  of  an  almost  white  form  as  referred  to  by 
you. 

Preparisg  Carnations  for  Exhibition  (Winner).— 
It  is  better  to  place  the  cards  on  varieties  that  are  of  bad 
form.  When  the  flowers  are  about  half  opened  arrange 
the  petals  on  the  card  as  they  develop.  Perfectly  formed 
flowers  do  not  require  to  be  dressed  on  the  plants. 

Double  Primroses  (•/.  Caicfe).— Primroses  are  very 
variable,  and  abnormal  forms  like  those  with  green 
flowers,  and  others  with  foliaceous  calyx,  as  well  as 
semi-double  ones,  are  occasionally  found.  The  double 
ones  are  not  often  met  with  in  a  wild  state,  although  well 
known  in  gardens.  The  specimen  sent  is  not  a  very  pro- 
nounced double,  and  would  probably  revert  to  its  original 
single  state  in  another  season. 

CHRYSiSTHEJIUM      LEAVES     FAILING     {Cheshire).— 1'he 

leaves  of  your  Chrysanthemums  were  so  shrivelled  when 
they  reached  us  that  it  was  exceedingly  dirticult  to  deter- 
mine what  is  the  real  cause  of  their  failure.  They  give  us 
the  impression  of  having  been  injured  by  the  frosts.  It  is 
possible,  also,  that  you  may  have  over-watered  your 
plants.  This  is  a  frequent  source  of  failure  in  the  spring 
and  early  summer,  especially  with  plants  that  have  been 
recently  repotted.  Insect  pests,  &c.,  do  not  appear  to  be 
the  source  of  the  trouble  ;  for  this  reason,  therefore,  the 
application  of  sulphide  of  potassium  was  quite  unneces- 
sary. When  this  insecticide  is  used  at  all,  it  should  be 
applied  in  anticipation  of  the  trouble,  and  before  the  early 
spring  is  a  good  period. 

Madonna  Limes  (H.  A.  S.).—To  be  successful  with 
this  charming  Lily  the  ground  needs  to  be  well  drained. 
There  has  been  much  disease  prevalent  among  this  Lily  of 
late  years,  and  it  is  engendered  by  a  soil  too  wet.  Your 
best  plan  will  be  to  lift  your  bulbs  next  September,  sort 
them  over,  and  plant  the  largest.  Make  some  good  holes 
and  replace  old  soil  with  good  loam,  well  enriched  with 
decayed  manure.  Plant  three  bulbs  in  each  hole,  in  a 
triangle,  and  cover  with  3  inches  of  soil.  The  bulbs  should 
be  replanted  immediately  they  are  lifted.  The  small  bulbs 
can  be  planted  iu  a  bed  in  some  corner  where  soil  is  good, 
and  afterwards  they  will  furnish  good  bulbs  for  planting, 
as  directed  above.  The  disappearance  of  your  bulbs  seems 
to  be  owing  to  dampness.  Next  autumn  liave  the  beds 
and  borders  artificially  drained. 


THE    GREENHOUSE. 

Various  Plants  (i/"?4.si,  Swajjham).  —  Aloe 
natalensis. — We  cannot  find  an  Aloe  bearing  this 
specific  name,  but  one,  a  native  of  Natal,  would 
require  a  structure  with  a  minimum  temperature 
of  .50°  during  the  winter,  when  the  roots  should 
be  kept  almost  dry.  Loam  and  sand,  with,  if  the 
loam  is  too  heavy,  a  little  leaf-mould,  will  suit  it 
well.  Biuhinia  Galpini  is  a  rambling  or  climbing 
shrub  that  succeeds  best  when  trained  to  the  roof 
of  a  fairly  large  structure,  kept  at  an  intermediate 
temperature.  The  flowers,  2  inches  or  more  in 
diameter,  are  scarlet,  and  at  their  best  very 
showy,  but  under  cultivation  they  are  not  often 
freely  borne.  Crossandra  Greenstocki. — Cros- 
sandra  unduhefolia,  which  is,  as  far  as  we  know, 


the  only  species  in  Cultivation,  is  a  pretty  soft- 
wooded  stove  plant  (something  like  an  Aphelandra) 
with  a  cone-like  head  of  reddish  salmon  flowers. 
It  will  thrive  in  ordinary  potting  compost. 
Dombeya. — This  is  a  fairly  extensive  genus, 
nearly  all  the  members  of  which  are  natives  of 
South  Africa,  and  many  of  them  are  trees  in 
stature.  The  best  known  is  Dombeya  Mastersi, 
which  bears  white  sweet-scented  blossoms,  and 
can  be  successfully  grown  in  a  lofty  stove. 

Aspidistra  Leaf  {Aspidistra). — The  cause  of 
the  mark  across  the  leaf  of  your  Aspidistra  is  no 
doubt  due  to  an  injury  received  when  the  leaf 
was  quite  young.  When  small  the  leaves  are 
very  tender  and  easily  bruised.  Any  damage 
done  to  them  then  may  not  appear  serious  at  the 
time,  but  as  the  leaves  grow  the  injured  part 
develops  also,  and  the  mischief  becomes  fully 
apparent.  We  cannot  say  how  the  damage  was 
done,  but  it  looks  as  though  the  leaf  had  been 
pinched  when  quite  small  and  bruised  in  some 
similar  way.  As  other  leaves  are  going  in  the 
same  way  it  is  quite  likely  that  all  were  damaged 
at  the  same  time. 

BV.MENOCALLI.S  LEAF  (A.  Clark).— Ibe  enclosed  leaf  of 
Hymeoocallis  has  been  badly  attacked  by  thrips,  which 
have  caused  a  good  deal  of  the  discoloration  referred  to. 
If  in  close  proximity  to  the  hot-water  pipes  they  are  far 
more  liable  to  these  pests  than  if  they  are  at  a  little 
distance  therefrom,  for  an  anduly  dry  atmosphere  is  very 
conducive  to  the  increase  of  thrips.  Vaporising  with  the 
XL  All  Vaporiser  will  quickly  destroy  these  troublesome 
insects.  If  Amaryllis  are  kept  too  wet  so  as  to  injuriously 
affect  the  roots,  the  bulbs  are  particularly  liable  to  get 
red  marks  on  them. 


FRUIT    GARDEN. 

Pear  Tree  Blossom  Falling  {Robert  Dowler). 
The  cause  of  your  Pear  tree  prematurely  shed- 
ding its  blossom  may  be  attributed  to  frost.  The 
anthers  of  the  flowers  are  blackened,  and  suggest 
this.  Oa  the  other  hand,  the  texture  of  the  leaf 
(being  thin  and  light)  would  lead  us  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  tree  during  its  season  of  growth 
has  been  unduly  overcrowded  with  shoots  and 
foliage,  thus  preventing  the  ripening  of  the  wood 
and  flower-buds.  Therefore,  if  this  supposition 
be  correct,  more  attention  must  be  given  to  dis- 
budding most  of  the  weakly  growths  from  the 
branches  now  and  to  summer  pruning,  by  catting 
back  the  foreright  shoots — that  is,  those  growing 
straight  out  from  the  branches — to  5  inches 
within  their  base  the  last  week  in  July,  thus 
exposing  the  remaining  parts  of  the  shoots  (the 
fruit-producing  parts)  to  the  essential  influences 
mentioned  above.  Another  fruitful  cause  of 
fruit  tree  blossom  falling  is  dryness  at  the  root 
of  the  tree,  especially  in  trees  growing  against 
walls.  We  would  advise  you  to  give  it  a  thorough 
watering  with  weak  manure  water  at  intervals  of 
three  weeks  during  the  summer  and  in  the  winter. 

Pear  Leaves  Diseased  {R.  W.  W.). — The 
weather  conditions  during  this  spring,  alternating 
as  they  have  done  between  winter,  spring,  and 
summer,  in  a  short  time,  combined  with  your 
cold  clay  soil,  have,  no  doubt,  brought  about 
conditions  favourable  to  the  growth  of  the  fungus 
which  has  attacked  your  tree.  The  best  thing 
you  can  do  is  to  pick  oflFthe  leaves  which  are  badly 
affected  and  burn  them,  as  the  mycelium  of  the 
fungus  spreads  rapidly,  and  is  quickly  communi- 
cated to  other  healthy  foliage  near.  It  is  most 
difficult  to  eradicate.  The  best  remedy  to  apply 
is  to  strip  off  the  worst  of  the  leaves  and  burn 
them,  and  to  spray  the  tree  with  a  sulphur 
emulsion  prepared  as  follows,  two  or  three  times 
a  week,  in  order  to  kill  the  spores  as  they  escape 
from  the  leaves  when  ripe :  21b.  of  flowers  of 
sulphur,  2lb.  of  soft  soap,  mix  together  in 
2  gallons  of  hot  water  until  both  are  well  incor- 
porated. To  3  gallons  of  clear  water  add  1  quart 
of  this  mixture  and  apply  with  the  syringe  or 
garden  engine  to  the  tree.  As  a  precaution 
against  future  attacks  the  tree  should  be  dressed 
in  winter  (early  in  February)  with  the  Bordeaux 
Mixture  in  order  to  kill  any  living  spores  which 
may  be  left. 
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THE    TEMPLE    SHOW. 


A  LOVELY  summer  day  greeted  the 
great  show  of  the  Eoyal  Horti- 
cultural Society.  On  Tuesday 
the  tents  were  crowded  and  very 
L  hot,  but  no  finer  display  of 
flowers  has  been  seen  in  the 
Temple  Gardens.  There  was  one  pleasant 
incident  this  year — a  presentation  to  Mr. 
S.  T.  Wright,  superintendent  of  the  Wisley 
Gardens,  from  the  exhibitors  at  this  annual 
show.  The  presentation  was  made  by  Mr. 
Arthur  Sutton,  who  mentioned  how  greatly 
the  pleasure  of  exhibiting  at  such  a  show  as 
that  in  the  Temple  Gardens  was  intensified 
when  the  exhibitors  were  helped  so  tactfully 
by  Mr.  Wright.  Mr.  Sutton  mentioned  that 
the  presentation  had  the  hearty  approval 
of  the  council,  and  also  alluded  to  the  fact 
that  it  was  through  the  forethought  of  Mr. 
W.  and  Mr.  W.  Penrose  Atkinson  that  so 
agreeable  an  incident  had  occurred. 

Mr.  Wright  was  presented  with  a  gold 
watch  and  chain  and  a  cheque  for  £89.  Mr. 
Wright,  in  response,  spoke  of  his  surprise  at 
receiving  so  pleasant  a  testimony  of  the 
exhibitors'  regard,  and  of  his  appreciation 
of  their  kindness. 

CARNATIONS. 

Mr.  C.  Eagelmann,  Sififron  Walden,  Eaaex, 
had  a  charming  group  of  Carnations.  They 
were  set  up  in  bold  vases  in  such  sorts  as  The 
Cardinal,  Mrs.  T.  W.  Liwson,  Fiancea,  and  The 
Belle. 

A  very  pretty  group  came  from  Messrs.  George 
Boyes  and  Co.,  Leicester.  The  varieties  were 
very  varied,  and  included  new  and  popular  sorts. 
Mr.  A.  E  Datton,  Iver,  Bucks,  made  an 
exhibit  that  did  him  much  credit.  Not  only 
were  the  plants  well  grown  but  the  colours  were 
pleasingly  diverse  and  bright  withal.  Ea- 
chantress,  Fair  Miid,  Flamingo  (good),  Harry 
Fenn,  Floriana,  and  Harlo  warden  were  just  a  few 
of  the  good  things. 

A  group  of  Carnations  (Malmaison)  was  set 
up  at  one  end  of  the  centre  of  the  second  tent. 
They  were  very  large  and  well  grown.  They  came 
from  the  Hon.  Walter  R  ithsohild,  Tring. 

Messrs.  H.  Cannell  and  Sons,  Swanley,  had  a 
few  plants  of  Carnation  Duchess  of  Marlborough 
in  their  group  of  a  miscellaneous  character. 

Messrs.  T.  S.  Ware,  Limited  (1902j,  Foltham, 
made  an  interesting  exhibit  of  new  and  choice 
varieties.  Mrs.  Liwson,  Cecilia,  Mrs.  M.  A. 
Fatten,  Leander,  and  E  :ichantres8  were  good. 

A  large  group  was  set  up  by  Mr.  Mirtin  R. 
Smith,  Hayes  Common.  Ashantee,  Mrs.  Will 
Fane,  Sir  GiUahad  (a  good  white),  Lidy  Her- 
mione.  Lady  Linlithgow,  and  Floradora  were  all 
very  beautiful. 

Messrs.  William  Cutbush  and  Sons  had  a 
nice  lot  of  Cirnations  in  small  groups  in 
their  display  in  the  big  tent,  adding  much 
to  its  picturesqueness. 

Mr.  S.  Mornmer,  Rjwledge,  Farnham,  had 
some  good  Carnations.  Enchantress,  White  Mrs. 
T.  W.  Lawson,  Princess  May,  and  Mrs.  T.  W. 
Lawsou  were  conspicuous. 

Carnation  Mrs.  C.  Forbes,  a  good  yellow,  was 
in  the  stand  of  Messrs.  Jarman  and  Co.,  Chard, 
Somerset. 

Messrs.  Hugh  Low  and  Co.,  Bush  Hill  Park, 
N. ,  made  a  graud  display  of  Malmaison  Carna- 
tions. This  firm  also  had  a  display  of  other 
good  types  of  the  flower.  From  the  same  firm 
came  Gerbera  Jamesoni,  Dimorphotheca  Eok- 
lonis,  Erica  ventricosa  magnifica,  and  the  quaint 
MetrosideroB  floribunda. 


Messrs.  Bell  and  Sheldon,  Castel  Nurseries, 
Guernsey,  showed  Carnations  very  satisfactorily. 
Governor  Roosevelt,  White  Liwson,  Harry  Fenn, 
and  others  were  good. 

Mr.  H.  Burnett,  Guernsey,  had  a  really  beau- 
tiful display,  bold  vases  well  filled  with  fine 
flowers  of  such  sorts  as  Enchantress,  L^dy 
Bountiful  (a  seedling  bizirre),  and  The  President. 

Messrs.  B  S.  Williams  and  Son,  Upper 
HoUoway,  had  grand  blooms  of  Leander,  Mrs. 
T.  W.  Lawson,  Enchantress,  and  other  standard 
sorts  in  their  group. 

From  Mr.  H  Elliot,  Hissockg,  Sussex,  came 
Cirnations  in  viriety.  Ethel  Crocker,  Florence 
Wooller,  Snow,  and  Elliot's  Queen  were  con- 
spicuous. 

New  Carnation  Britannia,  which  looks  a  really 
good  thing,  was  sent  by  Mr.  A.  Hem?ley, 
Lewisham.     This  is  a  promising  Carnation. 

Carnations,  specimen  plants  and  otherwise, 
made  a  handsome  group.  This  came  from 
Wdliam  James,  E  q.,  Chichester  (gardener,  Mr. 
W.  H.  Smith).  Princess  of  Wales,  Cecilia,  a 
new  seedling  white  Carnation  named  Mrs.  W. 
James,  were  very  fine. 

Carnations  were  also  very  finely  shown  by 
Messrs.  Charles  Turner  with  their  group  of  Roses. 

ROSES. 

From  Messrs.  Thomas  S.  Ware  (1902),  Limited, 
Feltham,  Middlesex,  came  a  group  of  rambler 
and  other  Roses.  An  archway  of  Rubin  was  in 
the  foreground,  and  the  group  was  finished 
off  in  front  with  small  plants  of  various  types. 

The  south-east  corner  of  the  large  tent  was 
occupied  by  a  group  from  Messrs.  Paul  and  Son, 
Cheshunt.  Dainty  standard,  half-standard,  and 
dwarf  Roses  were  charmingly  arranged,  and  with 
rambler  Roses  made  a  most  fascinating  display. 
Single  R  ise  Trier  (seedling  Tea),  Argosy  (Hybrid 
Tea),  Richmond,  a  glorious  colour,  and  many 
other  choice  Roses  made  a  most  welcome  feature 
in  this  large  display. 

Uasurpassed  was  the  display  of  Roses  made  by 
Messrs.  W.  P*ul  and  Son,  Waltham  Cross,  Herts. 
Hiawatha,  the  charming  carmine  single,  was 
lovely,  as  was  the  new  pink-coloured  single 
Kathleen.  The  rambler  Roses  were  superb, 
many  sorts  beins;  covered  with  flower  clusters. 
Other  types  of  R  'ses  were  superbly  shown,  and 
che'r  disposition  was  delightful. 

Messrs.  B.  R.  Cint  and  Sons,  Old  Rose  Gar- 
dens, Colchester,  exhibited  a  group  of  Roses  in 
great  variety  that  was  much  admired.  Many 
beautiful  sorts  of  climbing  and  other  Roses  were 
included  in  their  display. 

Mr.  George  Mount,  Canterbury,  excelled.  All 
types  of  the  Rose  were  beautifully  exemplified 
in  this  grand  display.  Frau  Karl  Druschki, 
Mrs.  John  Laing,  Ulrieh  Brunner,  Mrs.  R.  G.  S. 
Crawford,  Catherine  Mermet,  and  numerous 
boxes  of  superb  exhibition  Roses  made  one  of  the 
best  out  Rose  displays  in  the  show. 

Messrs.  H.  Cannell  and  Sons  backed  their 
large  group  with  rambler  Dorothy  Perkins. 

From  Messrs.  Frank  Cant  and  Co. ,  Colchester, 
came  a  charming  group,  included  in  which  was 
their  charming  new  climbing  Rose  Minnehaha 
and  a  large  number  of  beautiful  exhibition  Roses. 
Souv.  de  Pierre  Netting  (Tea)  was  good. 

Roses  from  Messrs.  Hobbies,  Limited,  filled 
one  end  of  the  long  tent.  Hiawatha  was  the 
finest  carmine  single  Rose  ;  Captain  Hiyward  is 
still  a  good  thing,  as  was  evidenced  here ;  Dorothy 
Perkins  and  other  ramblers  were  well  shown, 
and  quite  an  interesting  lot  of  other  Rjses. 

The  south-western  corner  of  the  large  tent  con- 
tained a  grand  exhibit  from  Messrs.  W.  Catbush 
and  Son,  Highgate  and  Barnet.  The  new  Rimbler 
R  ise  Mrs.  F   W.  Flight  was  freely  displayed  in 


elegant  festoons.  This,  with  a  nice  lot  of  Crimson 
Rambler  and  Djrothy  Perkins,  together  with 
Malmaison  Carnations,  made  anoteworthy  exhibit. 
Roses  and  Carnations  from  Mr.  Charles  Turner, 
Slough,  were  represented  by  a  large  group  of  plants, 
freely  flowered.  The  rambler  Roses,  especially 
the  dwarf  multiflora  sorts,  were  finely  repre- 
sented, and  made  a  very  showy  display. 

SWEET  PEAS. 

Mr.  H.  J.  Jones,  Lewisham,  exhibited  a  very 
showy  group  of  Sweet  Peas  in  numerous  varieties. 
The  flowers  were  prettily  arranged  with  grasses 
and  other  foliage.  Gladys  Unwin  and  Evelyn 
Byatt  were  especially  good. 

Messrs.  Dobbie  and  Co.,  Rothesay,  showed 
Siveet  Peas  in  variety.  Henry  Eckford,  Charles 
Foster  (purple),  Queen  Alexandra,  Mrs.  Philbrick 
(lightblue),  Albatross  (white),  John  Ingman(ro8e), 
and  Ceres  (primrose)  were  included.  They  were 
shown  with  their  own  foliage,  and  made  a  pretty 
display. 

The  group  of  Sweet  Peas  shown  by  Messrs. 
Watkins  and  Simpson,  Tavistock  Street,  Covent 
Garden,  was  very  effective,  the  colours  of  the 
flowers  were  good  and  distinct.  Scarlet 
Gem,  Miss  WiUmott,  Flora  Norton,  Prima 
Donna,  Nora  Unwin,  Evelyn  Byatt,  and  Frank 
Dobby  were  excellent. 

Messrs.  R.  H.  Bath,  Limited,  Wisbech, 
showed  some  excellent  Sweet  Peas  in  bright, 
distinct  colours.  Hon.  Mrs.  Kenyon,  King 
Edward  VII.,  Flora  Norton,  and  Lovely  were 
very  good. 

Messrs.  Stark  and  Son,  Great  Ry burgh,  Nor- 
folk, exhibited  Sweet  Peas  Enchantress  (pink), 
and  Delicata  (blush),  the  former  a  beautiful 
flower.  Variegated  Nasturtiums  were  also 
shown  by  them. 

The  Sweet  Peas  from  Mr.  Henry  Eckford,  Wem, 
Salop,  made  a  charming  display.  The  colours  of 
the  flowers  were  pure  and  good.  Henry  Eckford, 
of  pale  apricot  colouring,  was  most  noticeable, 
while  Scarlet  Gem  was  undoubtedly  the  best  of 
the  scarlets.  Evelyn  Byatt,  Helen  Lewis,  Emily 
Eckford,  Dora  Breadmore,  King  Edward  VII. 
and  others  were  shown  at  their  best.  , 

Mr.  C.  W.  Breadmore,  Winchester,  exhibited 
Sweet  Peas  in  variety  arranged  with  their  own 
foliage.  King  Edward  VII.,  Jessie  Cuthbertson, 
George  Herbert,  Dorothy  Ejkford,  Miss  Willmatt, 
Aurora,  and  Cyril  Breadmore  were  well  shown. 

Messrs.  R.  H.  Bath,  Limited,  Wisbech, 
showed  a  very  good  lot  of  Sweet  Peas,  such  as 
Hon.  Mrs.  Kenyon,  King  Edward  VII  ,  Navy 
Blue,  Lovely,  and  Coccinea,  the  flowers  being  large 
and  of  good  colour. 

The  Sweet  Peas  from  Mr.  Robert  Sydenham, 
Tenby  Street,  Birmingham,  made  a  beaut  ful 
display.  Large  bunches  of  each  variety  were 
shown,  the  flowers  being  tastefully  arranged. 
All  the  best  varieties  were  exhibited,  as  New 
Countess  of  Radnor,  Salopian,  Countess  Spencer, 
Gorgeous,  Captain  of  the  Blues,  and  Janet  Scott. 

ORCHIDS. 
Messrs.  Sinder  and  Sons,  St.  Albans,  exhibited 
a  magnificent  display  of  Orchids,  a  group  that 
contained  many  remarkably  fine  individual  plants, 
and  was  full  of  rare  and  choice  Orchids.  In  the 
centre  there  was  a  splendid  plant  of  Cattleya 
Skinneri  bearing  some  150  blooms  ;  Odonto- 
glossums  in  great  variety  were  interspersed 
throughout,  and  Cattleyas  and  Lselio-Cattleyas 
were  shown  in  quantity.  The  new  Orchids  com- 
prised Lffilio-Caitleya  Golden  Glory,  with  canary 
yellow  sepals  and  petals  and  pale  crimson  lip; 
Dendrobium  fietcherianum,  wiih  blush  white 
sepals  and  petals  and  rich  purple  lip ;  Cypri- 
pedium   Imperiale    (Stonei    x    rothsohildianum) 
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and  Zygopetalum  Sir  Trevor.  The  finest  of  the 
Odontogloasums  was  0.  crispum  var.  Leonard 
Perfect,  a  large  flower,  with  fimbriated  edges 
and  white  ground  colour.  There  is  a  large 
light  red  blotch  on  each  petal  and  sepal,  leaving 
a  well-defined  white  margin.  BrassoCattleja 
Mrs.  Leeman  var.  fimbriata,  Cattleya  Mrs.  Myra 
Peeters,  Lselio-Cattleya  canhamiana  Rex,  and 
many  others  were  worthy  of  note.  The  Veitchian 
Cup  for  the  best  exhibit  in  the  show  was  awarded 
to  this  display. 

The  group  of  Orchids  from  Messrs.  Charles- 
worth  and  Co.,  Heaton,  Bradtord,  contained 
many  beautiful  Orchids,  and  they  were  most 
effectively  arranged.  The  lovely  white  racemes 
of  Phalfenopsis  rimestadtiana  and  the  red  of 
Renanthera  imschootiana  made  a  striking  display 
in  the  centre,  and  grouped  on  either  side 
were  magnificent  Cattleyas,  Odontoglossums, 
Oncidiums,  and  other  Orchids,  none  but  the  finest 
sorts  being  represented.  On  either  side  of  the 
white  Phalfenopsis  in  the  centre  were  masses  of  the 
orange-yellow  L^lio-Cattleya  G.  S.  Ball,  Among 
the  Odontoglossums  we  noticed  O.  lambeauianum, 
0.  ardentiasimum  The  Countess,  0.  caudatum 
Charleaworth's  var.,  and  numerous  finely  spotted 
forms  of  OJontoglossum  crispum.  Among  the 
Cattleyas,  Cattleya  Wagnerii  superba  var., 
Leonora  was  perhaps  the  most  exquisite. 

Mr.  James  Cypher,  Orchid  grower,  Chelten- 
ham, exhibited  a  group  of  Orchids  that 
contained  many  fine  Pnalienopsis,  Miltonia 
vexillaria,  Cattleyas,  and  Odontoglossums. 
Lselio- Cattleya  canhamiana  superba,  L.-C.  Lady 
Miller,  with  apricot-coloured  sepals  and  petals 
and  crimson  lip,  and  L.-C.  Baroness  Schroder 
were  handsome  hybrids  in  the  group.  Some 
good  torms  of  Odontoglossum  crispum,  Den- 
drobiume,  and  many  choice  Cypripediums  were 
prominent  features. 

R.  Ashworth,  Esq. ,  Ashlands,  Newchurch,  near 
Manchester,  exhibited  a  small  group  of  Orchids 
that  comprised  a  very  handsome  Ojontoglossura 
lochristiense  called  The  Mikado,  yellow,  blotched 
with  chocolate-red  ;  0.  crispum  Coronation,  a 
large  flower  blotched  with  orange-brown  on  a 
white  ground ;  several  L.'elio-Cattleyas,  and 
others. 

Mrs.  CoUingwood,  Lilburn  Tower,  Alnwick 
(gardener,  Mr.  W.  Lovett),  showed  some  excellent 
Vanda  teres  and  Dandrobiums. 

In  the  group  shown  by  Messrs.  Hugh  Low 
and  Co.,  Bush  Hill  Park  Nurseries,  Enfield, 
Ljelia  purpurata  varieties,  Cattleyas,  and  L^lio- 
Cattleyas  were  the  chief  features.  There  were 
some  beautiful  forms  of  Cattleya  Mendelii 
unnamed,  with  C.  intermedia,  alba,  Cypripedium 
callosum  Sandeife,  and  a  beautiful  lot  of  Cypri- 
pedium niveura  (white  form). 

M.  A.  A.  Peeters,  Brussels,  exhibited  three  fine 
forms  uf  Odontoglossum  lambeauianum  (Rolfese 
ardentissimum  x  crispum).  One  called  0.  1.  var. 
luoidum,  was  especially  good. 

M.  Ch.  Vuylsteke,  Loochristi,  Ghent,  showed  a 
group  of  extremely  Bne  Odontoglossums,  together 
with  a  few  Cattleyas.  Odontoglossum  amabile 
Goliath,  a  very  large  flower,  bloiched  with  pale 
red-brown  upon  a  white  ground,  the  tips  being 
unspotted  ;  0.  Percultum  Diana,  white  spotted 
with  pure  purple,  a  beautiful  flower  ;  0.  arden- 
tissimum var.,  heavily  blotched  with  dark  crimson- 
purple  upon  a  pure  white  ground,  were  some  of 
the  best. 

Messrs.  William  Bull  and  Sons,  King's  Road, 
Chelsea,  exhibited  a  group  of  Orchids  in  great 
variety.  Cattleya  Mossise  was  finely  repre- 
sented ;  so,  too,  were  C.  Mendelii  and  Odonto- 
glossums. The  rare  and  comparatively  new 
Cymbidium  rhodocheilum,  with  green  sepals  and 
petals,  the  latter  spotted  with  black,  and  crimson 
lip,  was  included.  Odontoglossum  crispum 
xanthotes  was  most  beautiful.  Lxlia  purpurata 
King  Alfonso  and  L  p.  Prince  of  Wales,  two 
very  fine  forms,  were  conspicuous. 

Bendrobium  dalhousieaoum  luteum,  a  very  fine 
form,  was  exhibited  by  W.  A.  Bilney,  Esq., 
Weybridge. 


Cypripedium  lawreneeanum  hackbridgense, 
with  remarkably  fine  crimson  colouring  in  the 
dorsal  sepal,  and  C.  barbatum  King  of  Spain  were 
shown  by  F.  Wellesley,  Esq.,  Weetfield,  Woking. 

Major  Holford,  C.I.E.,  Westonbirt,  Tetbury 
(Orchid  grower,  Mr.  Alexander),  exhibited  two 
handsome  forms  of  Cattleya  Mossise,  named 
respectively  compacta  and  Countess  Grey. 

Mrs.  Ernest  Hills,  Redleaf,  Penshurst  (gar- 
dener, Mr.  G.  Ringham),  exhibited  a  group  of 
Miltonia  vexillaria.  The  plants  were  finely 
flowered,  and  made  a  beautiful  display. 

Phaius  Doris  (P.  Cooksonii  x  P.  oakwoodensis) 
was  shown  by  N.  C.  Cookson,  Esq.,  Oakwood, 
Wylam-on-Tyne  (gardener,  Mr.  Chapman). 

Sir  Frederick  Wigan,  Birt. ,  Clare  Liwn,  East 
Sheen,  exhibited  a  group  of  Orchids  that  con- 
tained many  beautiful  and  choice  sorts.  Sobralia 
maorantha  alba  and  S.  xantholeuca,  Dendrobium 
Falconeri,  a  large  plant  in  full  bloom  ;  Miltonia 
vexillaria,  a  mass  of  flower ;  Lfelio-Cattleya 
canhamiana  (L.  purpurata  x  C.  Mossife),  bearing 
six  very  fine  blooms  ;  Aerides  Fieldingii,  Oaci- 
dium  metallicum,  0.  marshallianum,  and  Thunia 
veitchiana  were  some  of  the  most  striking  plants 
shown. 

The  group  of  Orchids  shown  by  Jeremiah 
Colman,  Esq.,  Gatton  Park,  Reigate  (gardener 
Mr.  W.  P.  Bound),  was  most  pleasingly  arranged, 
and  contained  many  choice  Orchids.  In  the 
centre  of  the  group  at  the  front  Cypripedium 
niveum  made  a  charming  picture  arranged  on  a 
bank  of  moss.  Cymbidiums  bordered  on  either 
side  by  the  rich  crimson  Masdevallia  ignea,  com- 
pleted the  centre  of  the  group.  Many  choice 
varieties  of  Odontoglossum  were  shown.  Lfelio- 
Cattleya  Pbrebe,  L.-C.  Sunrise,  Gochlioda 
noetzliana,  Masdevallia  veitchiana,  and  Miltonia 
vexillaria  added  some  brilliant  bits  of  colour. 

Mr.  John  Robaon,  Altrincham,  showed  a  small 
group  of  Orchids  that  contained  some  good  varie- 
ties of  Odontoglossum  crispum,  various  Cattleyas, 
Miltonia  vexillaria,  and  other  showy  Orchids. 

Mr.  W.  J.  Caparne,  Guernsey,  exhibited  a  group 
of  cut  Cattleya  flowers,  all  of  them  forms  of 
C.  Mossi*. 


PELARGONIUMS. 

Mr.  H.  B.  May,  Dyson's  Lsne  Nurseries,  Upper 
Edmonton,  showed  some  good  double  and  single 
zonal  Pelargoniums ;  among  the  singles.  Hall 
Caine  (scarlet),  Niagara  (white),  Mr.  D'ombrain 
(salmon),  and  among  the  doubles  Lady  Dorring- 
ton  (bright  rose),  and  Golden  Gate  (scarlet). 

The  fancy  Pelargoniums  from  Messrs.  Heath 
and  Son,  Cheltenham,  were  very  beautiful,  and 
together  with  Verbena  Miss  Willmott  and  Car- 
nations in  variety  made  a  very  pretty  group. 

The  zonal  Pelargoniums  from  Mr.  H.  J.  Jones, 
Lewisham,  were  very  bright.  They  were  arranged 
in  large  bunches,  and  made  a  brilliant  display. 
General  French,  Golden  Glory,  Hall  Caine,  Lilian 
Duff,  Mary  Hamilton,  and  others  were  included. 

Mr.  Vincent  Slade,  Taunton,  exhibited  a 
beautiful  lot  of  zonal  Pelargoniums,  making  a 
bright  display.  Mr.  T.  E.  Greer  is  a  splendid 
scarlet ;  Tresor  is  a  fine  salmon-coloured  double. 

Fancy  Pelargoniums  were  finely  shown  by 
Mr.  W.  J.  Godfrey,  Exmouth,  Devon,  in 
many  beautiful  sorts.  Bedding  Geranium  Duchess 
of  Cornwall  (light  salmon)  is  a  charming  variety, 
while  Ivy-leaved  Pelargonium  Devonshire  Lass 
(rose-pink)  is  very  showy. 

Baker's,  Limited,  Wolverhampton,  showed  a 
very  fine  lot  of  zonal  and  fancy  Pelargoniums. 
Purity,  a  white  fancy  variety,  and  aurea  per- 
fecta,  a  rich  orange-red  single  zonal  Pelargonium, 
were  especially  fine. 

A  double  pink  zonal  Pelargonium  called  Pride  of 
Essex  was  shown  by  Mr.  Hammerton,  Epping, 
Essex. 


STOVE    AND    GREENHOUSE. 
Clematis  in    great  variety   and  in  well-grown 
plants  came  from  Messrs.  Richard  Smith  and  Co., 
Worcester.      This  fine  group   was   backed  with 
well-grown  pieces  of  Rambler  Roses  and  Acers. 


Strikingly  handsome  was  the  group  of  stove 
plants  set  up  by  Messrs.  James  Veitch  and  Son, 
Limited,  Chelsea.  The  Caladiums  were  specially 
good,  C.  Rose  Laing  being  noteworthy.  Choice 
plants,  such  as  Sanchezia  nobilis  variegata,  Dief- 
fenbachia  majestica,  Croton  Mrs.  Iceton,  An- 
thuriums,  Marantas,  and  other  beautiful  plants, 
were  shown. 

The  whole  of  the  north  end  of  the  big  tent  was 
filled  by  Messrs.  Sutton  and  Sons,  Reading. 
There  were  five  distinct  bays  or  groups,  making 
one  large  group  as  a  whole — Sehizanthuses  in 
variety.  Gloxinias  in  varying  colours  and  pleasing 
forms,  superb  exam  pies  of  Cinerariastellata  in  most 
exquisite  variety,  forms  and  colours  quite  new  to 
us.  Of  the  Calceolarias  it  is  impossible  to  speak 
in  too  high  praise.  Not  only  were  the  plants  well 
grown,  but  the  colours  and  the  size  of  the  indi- 
vidual blooms  left  nothing  to  be  desired.  The 
second  corner  was  also  filled  with  Sehizanthuses, 
and  the  neat  finish  of  the  whole  display  was 
most  marked. 

Azaleas  from  Messrs.  R.  and  G.  Cuthbert, 
Southgate,  N. ,  as  usual,  made  a  very  striking 
display,  many  very  pretty  forms  of  these  hand- 
some flowers  being  in  evidence.  The  group  was 
most  artistically  disposed. 

A  group  of  flowering  plants  set  up  by  Mr. 
William  Iceton,  Putney,  S.W.,  was  a  pleasant 
break  in  upon  all  the  warm  colours  that  prevailed 
elsewhere.  Lily  of  the  Valley,  Liliums, 
Hydrangea  paniculata.  Saxifrages,  Spirteis,  &c., 
banked  with  handsome  Palms,  made  a  fine  exhibit. 

A  pretty  group  of  Caladiums  was  neatly  dis- 
posed by  Messrs.  J.  Laing  and  Sons,  Forest  Hill, 
S.E.     The  plants  were  well  grown  and  coloured. 

From  Messrs.  George  Jackman  and  Son, 
Woking,  Surrey,  came  one  of  the  charming 
groups  of  Clematis  for  which  they  are  so  famed. 
The  new  Lady  Northcliffe  is  a  great  advance  in 
the  blues,  and  Jackmanni  rubra  most  distinct. 

Rhododendrons  made  a  gorgeous  display, 
a  grand  group  from  Messrs.  J.  Waterer 
and  Sons,  Limited,  Bigshot,  being  a  special 
feature  of  this  great  show.  Pink  Pearl,  Mrs. 
William  Agnew,  Kate  Waterer,  and  the 
Marchioness  of  Tweeddale  were  a  few  of  the  good 
things  in  this  superb  exhibit. 

A  beautiful,  though  somewhat  formal,  group  of 
Gloxinias  in  many  splendid  shades  of  colour 
came  from  Messrs.  John  Peed  and  Son,  West 
Norwood,  S.E. 

Lilacs  and  Lily  of  the  Valley  from  Mr.  T. 
Jannook,  Dersingham,  near  Sandringham,  were 
quite  up  to  this  firm's  reputation.  The  Lilacs 
were  particularly  varied  and  pleasing,  and  the 
type  of  Lily  of  the  Valley  magnificent. 

A  very  fine  group  of  Hippeastrums  was  dis- 
played by  Messrs.  Ker  and  Sons,  Liverpool.  Not 
only  were  the  flowers  large  and  the  plants  lees 
tall  than  usual,  but  they  embraced  a  very  wide 
range  of  many  intermediate  tones  of  colour.  We 
never  remember  seeing  a  better  lot. 

A  group  containing  fourteen  large  and  splen- 
didly-developed Schizanthus  came  from  Messrs. 
Garraway  and  Co.,  Clifton,  Bristol. 

Begonias  were  very  fine.  The  group  that 
came  from  Messrs.  Blackmore  and  Langdon, 
Bath,  was  remarkable  for  the  high  quality 
of  the  plants  and  flowers.  Superb  examples  of 
the  double  Begonias  were  abundant. 

Messrs.  Thomas  S.  Ware  (1902),  Limited, 
Feltham,  had  a  grand  lot  of  Begonias  also. 
Both  double  and  single  forms  were  well  shown. 

Gloxinias  and  Calceolarias  from  Messrs.  H. 
Cannell  and  Sons  were  excellent  and  tastefully 
disposed  among  Ferns.  The  glorious  tones  of 
the  Cannas  seemed  to  appeal  to  everyone.  They 
were  very  striking  and  rich. 

The  Sarracenias  from  Mr.  A.  J.  A.  Bruce, 
Chorlton-cum -Hardy,  are  always  looked  for  at 
the  Temple  Show,  and  the  beautiful  examples  seen 
on  this  occasion  had  all  their  old  charm  for  visitors. 

A  noteworthy  group  of  foliage  plants  came 
from  Mr.  L.  R.  Russell,  Richmond,  Surrey.  This 
included  many  choice  plants  of  a  varied  character 
from  the  stovehouse. 
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The  group  of  new  plants  by  Messrs.  Sander 
and  Sons,  St.  Albans,  is  always  one  of  the 
features  of  this  great  show.  Ztmia  horrida, 
Alocasia  argentea,  and  several  good  Anthuriums 
were  among  the  choice  things  Bhown  here. 

The  Ferns  from  Messrs.  Hill  and  Son,  Lower 
Edmonton,  were  extremely  beautiful.  Cocos  and 
Pbosnix  made  a  welcome  variation  in  this  large 
display. 

Well  coloured  foliage  characterised  the  little 
group  of  Palms  from  I'E'jablissement  Horticole, 
Le  Lion.  Mont  St.  Amand,  Ghent. 

Mr.  H.  B.  May's  display  of  Ferns  in  a  bold 
group  was  again  an  interesting  feature.  Nephro- 
lopis  exaltala  superba  gained  a  first-class  certifi- 
cate. This  is  a  very  handsome  plant,  beautifully 
created.  Divaliia  tenuifolia  Veitehii,  Asplenium 
Bcandens,  and  Nephrolepis  Piersonii  elegantis- 
sima  were  choice  sorts. 

Primula  obconica  in  variety  was  exhibited  by 
Mr.  George  Arends,  Ronsdorff,  Barmen,  Germany. 
These  embraced  a  wide  colour  variation. 

Petunias  from  Mr.  William  Robt.  Chaplin, 
Waltham  Cross,  were  pleasing,  and  included  both 
single  and  double  forms. 

Messrs.  James  Carter  and  Co. ,  High  Holborn, 
had  a  series  of  interesting  groups,  comprising 
Cinerarias  in  variety,  Sehizanthuses,  Calceolarias, 
and  Begonias.  Gloxinias  and  Schizmthuses  were 
very  good  in  this  instance. 

Messrs.  James  Yeitch  and  Sons,  Limited, 
Chelsea,  made  a  beautiful  exhibit  of  a  mis- 
cellaneous character.  This  display  included 
Cineraria  Antique  Rose,  Senecio  auriculatissimus. 
Lobelia  tenuior,  Gerbera  (newhy brid),  Rehmannia 
angulata,  Streptocarpus  achimenifiorus,  Schizin- 
thus,  and  Kalanchce  flammea. 

Messrs.  Clibrans,  Altrincham,  had  a  table  of 
stove  and  greenhouse  foliage  and  flowering  plants, 
including  a  good  batch  of  Kalanchce  flammea. 
A  small  group  of  Begonia  morrisiana  epeciosa, 
with  its  pendulous  fiower-stalks,  made  a  pretty 
display. 

Messrs.  W.  and  J.  Brown,  Stamford,  set  up  a 
group  on  a  table,  in  which  were  included  Verbena 
Miss  Willmott,  Pinks  in  variety,  Heliotrope  Lord 
Roberts,  Pelargoniums,  and  many  plants. 

A  pretty  table  group  of  foliage  plants  was  sent 
by  Sir  Alex.  Henderson  (gardener,  Mr.  Bastin), 
chiefly  composed  of  Crotons  and  Palms. 

Begonias  from  Messrs.  .John  Liing  and  Sons, 
Forest  Hill,  were  good,  and  included  many  ex- 
cellent double  and  single  flowered  sorts.  This 
group  was  neatly  displayed. 

FRUIT  AND  VEGETABLES. 

Messrs.  Sutton  and  Sons  exhibited  Potatoes  of 
this  year's  growth  in  more  than  forty  sorts  of  the 
leading  varieties.  These  Potatoes  were  grown 
from  sets,  planted  on  the  let  March  last,  under 
ordinary  frame  culture.  Messrs.  Sutton  and 
Sons  are  to  be  congratulated  on  bringing  before 
the  public  in  this  interesting  way  the  valuable 
facts  that  with  merely  the  aid  of  ordinary  frame 
Culture  excellent  crops  of  the  best  sorts  of 
Potatoes  can  be  grown  at  home  at  this  early  time 
of  year.  Messrs.  Sutton  also  showed  some  twenty 
varieties  of  the  choicest  sorts  of  Lettuces.  These 
delicious-looking  Lettuces  were  grown  in  the 
open  at  Reading,  and  had  no  special  cultural 
attention.  They  were  taken  straight  from  the 
ground  and  exhibited  in  pots  for  convenience  sake. 

The  University  College,  Reading  (instructor, 
Mr.  C.  Foster),  exhibited  a  fine  collection  of 
fruit  and  vegetables.  Strawberries  were  remark- 
ably fine  both  in  pots  and  gathered  fruit.  Royal 
Sovereign  being  the  variety. 

Mr.  Byron  Gayford,  Worthing,  showed  Grapes, 
Tomatoes,  and  Cucumbers.  No  names  were 
given,  but  the  Cucumbers  were  remarkably  good. 

Messrs.  Laxton  Brothers,  Bedford,  exhibited 
Strawberry  Bedford  Champion  in  pots  and 
gathered  fruit ;  they  were  remarkable  for  size 
and  brightness.  Laxton's  Reward  was  well  shown. 

Messrs.  William  Catbush  and  Sons,  Highgate, 
exhibited  Rhubarb  Hobday's  Giant. 


Mr.  J.  T.  D.  Whitaker,  Bentham,  York, 
exhibited  Strawberry  Archroyal,  evidently  a 
good  cropper. 

The  Hon.  A.  H.  T.  de  Montmorency,  Carrick- 
mines,  County  Dublin,  exhibited  well-grown 
Potatoes  Sir  J.  Llewelyn,  Evergood,  &c. 

Sir  W.  G.  Pearce,  Bart.,  Chilton  Grange. 
Hungerford  (gardener,  Mr.  Charles  Beckett), 
made  a  splendid  display  of  fruit,  which  included 
six  varieties  of  Melons,  Peaches  Hale's  Eirly 
and  Waterloo,  Nectarines,  etc.  This  collection 
was  most  effectively  displayed. 

A.  F.  Walters,  E:q.,  Bear  Wood,  Wokingham 
(gardener,  Mr.  W.  Birnes),  exhibited  Melons 
Frogmore  Scarlet,  Ringleader,  and  Hero  of 
Lockinge  (several  beautiful  fruits  of  each),  and  a 
number  of  dishes  of  Apple  Annie  Elizabeth,  the 
fruits  highly  coloured  and  of  good  size. 

Messrs.  George  Bunyard  and  Co.,  Maidstone, 
staged  about  eighty  varieties  of  Apples,  all  in 
splendid  condition.  Of  these.  King  of  Tompkins' 
County,  Ontario,  Lane's  Prince  Albert,  Welling- 
ton, Hormead's  Pearmain,  Wagner,  Winter 
Queening,  and  many  others  were  worthy  of  note. 
Cherry  trees  carrying  heavy  crops  of  fruit  made 
up  a  fine  exhibit. 

Messrs.  J.  and  F.  Chatfield,  Southwick, 
exhibited  six  dishes  of  Strawberry  Royal 
Sovereign  ;  they  were  some  of  the  finest  we 
have  seen. 

Mr.  S.  Mortimer,  Farnharo,  showed  Carter's 
Sunrise  Tomato,  grown  in  pots,  heavily  cropped 
with  long  bunches  of  fruit ;  Sutton's  Winter 
Beauty,  Sutton's  Al,  and  other  sorts  were  good. 
Cucumbers  Matchless  and  Telegraph  were  of  the 
best  selected  forms. 

Mr.  R.  Stephenson,  Barwell,  Cambridge,  ex- 
hibited market  bundles  of  Asparagus  of  fine 
quality. 

Lady  Warwick,  Studley  College,  Warwick- 
shire (gardener.  Miss  Faithful),  exhibited  a  large 
collection  of  vegetables,  salads,  with  a  back- 
ground of  Currant  Tomatoes  grown  in  pots. 

Mr.  A.  J.  Hirwood,  Colchester,  showed 
Asparagus  in  large  bundles,  of  good  s'ze. 

The  Horticultural  College,  Swanley  (superin- 
tendent, Mr.  Lawson),  exhibited  a  collection  of 
vegetables  —  Marrows,  Cauliflowers,  Tomatoes, 
and  Cucumbers,  all  of  the  best  quality. 

The  Duke  of  Portland,  Welbeck,  Workf-op 
(gardener,  Mr.  J.  Gibson),  filled  a  table  about 
40  feet  long  with  a  splendid  collection  of  vege- 
tables. Peas  Eirly  Giant,  Green  Gem,  Empress 
of  India,  Duke  of  Albany,  Excelsior ;  French 
Beans  Tender  and  True,  Ne  Plus  Ultra  (dwarf), 
and  Canadian  Wonder  were  first-rate. 

Messrs.  T.  Rivers  and  Son,  Sawbridgeworth, 
exhibited  a  splendid  group  of  fruit  trees  in  pots, 
chiefly  Nectarine  Cardinal ;  the  trees  were  loaded 
with  highly-coloured  fruit.  Peach  Duke  of  York 
and  May  Duke  Cherries  were  very  fine. 


HARDY  PLANTS. 

Messrs.  Birr  contributed  a  superb  bank  of 
hardy  things.  Tulips  were  very  beautiful. 
There  were  charming  masses  of  Primula  japonica, 
Gentiana  verna.  Phlox  canadensis,  many  beauti- 
ful Irises  of  the  new  Regelio-oyclus  group, 
Ramondias,  Spanish  Irises.  Bamboos,  Irises, 
and  Acers  made  a  suitable  background. 

Mr.  B.  Ladhams,  Southampton,  showed  many 
fine  perennials,  including  the  Dropmore  variety  of 
Anchusa  italica,  some  charming  masses  of  Aqui- 
legia  Stuarti  vars.,  Ooosma  Thomsoni  (with 
reddish  flowers),  Eremuri,  single  Pyrethrums, 
and  Pinks. 

Mr.  W.  Poupart,  Twickenham,  had  a  pretty 
mass  of  the  Victoria  Lily  of  the  Valley,  together 
with  Pieonia  oflScinalis  in  variety. 

Mr.  R.  C.  Notcutt,  Woodbridge,  had  fine 
masses  of  Oriental  Poppies,  Irises,  petennial 
Cornflowers,  Delphinium  nudicaule,  Tulips,  Ane- 
mones, and  Globe  Flowers. 

A  small  yet  compact  group  of  the  dwarfer 
things  was  presented  by  Mr.  M.  Prichard, 
Christohurch,      Hants.         Aubrietias,     Ourisia 


coccinea,  a  lovely  mass  of  scarlet,  Achillea 
rupestris,  Dudecatheons,  Hyacinthus  amethy- 
stinus,  and  its  white  form  were  notable. 

Messrs.  W.  and  A.  Clark,  Dover,  had  a  large 
bank  of  flowering  things,  chiefly  in  the  cut  state, 
such  as  C  ilumbin-p,  Iris  susiana.  Globe  Flowers, 
Oriental  P.jppies,  Eremuri,  and  Campanulas. 

Mr.  H.  C.  Pulhara,  Ijisenham,  Essex,  set  up  a 
pretty  group  of  the  dwarfer  alpines  in  a  tem- 
porised rockery,  gr  uping  the  plants  in  a  very 
pleasing  and  natur.il  way. 

From  the  Guildford  Hardy  Plant  Nursery  (Mr. 
A.  Upton  proprietor)  came  another  group  of 
alpines  and  dwarf  plants,  such  as  the  alpine 
Asters,  Gentiana  verna,  Ourisia  coccinea,  Ramon- 
dias (very  beautiful),  Sixifraga  raacnabiana 
(a  most  lovely  plant  with  crimson  flecked  flowers). 

A  small  group  of  alpines  on  rockery  came 
from  Messrs.  W,  and  A.  Clatk,  Dover. 

The  exhibit  from  Mr.  G.  Reuthe,  Keston, 
Kent,  was  replete  with  interesting  and  rare  plants, 
as  Orchises,  hardy  Cypripediuras,  Iris  cristata, 
Aquilegia  glandulosa,  Trilliums,  Saxifraga  Boydii 
alba,  Androsace  helvetia,  Saxifraga  aizoon  lutes. 

Messrs.  Richard  Smith  and  Co.,  Worcester, 
brought  a  showy  group,  in  which  were  Tulips, 
Pasonies,  Eremuri,  Globe  Flowers,  and  Irises. 

Messrs.  J.  Cheal  and  Sons,  Crawley,  set  up  a 
rockery  exhibit,  arranging  many  good  and  showy 
alpines  in  a  very  pleasing  way.  The  bold 
character  of  the  grouping,  apart  from  its  natural- 
ness, displayed  a  knowledge  of  this  very 
interesting  work. 

The  Craven  Nursery,  Clapham  (Mr.  R.  J. 
Farrer),  contributed  a  very  charming  and  in- 
teresting lot  of  alpines.  For  example  :  Anemone 
alpina,  Edraianthua  serpyljifolius  (violet-blue), 
Androsace  villosa,  Myosotis  rupicola  (very 
beautiful),  Gentiana  verna,  Sixifraga  aizoon 
lutea,  Ramondias,  Daphne  rupestris,  &c. 

Tne  Misses  Hopkins,  Mere,  Cheshire,  also 
staged  alpines  and  rock  plants  in  choice  array. 
Primula,  Gentians,  alpine  Phloxes,  Saxifrages, 
Achilleas,  and  many  more. 

Bees,  Limited,  Liverpool,  also  staged  choice 
alpioes,  and  the  collection  included  a  large 
number  of  good  things  as  Primula  sikkimensis, 
Lithospermum  caneacens,  Myosotis  alpestris, 
Ramondia?,   Qllaothera,  Symphyandra  Wanneri. 

Messrs.  J.  Backhouse  and  Sons,  Y^ork,  set  up  a 
very  pretty  rockwork  arraogenient.  Here  we 
noted  choice  tufca  of  Gentiana  verna,  G. 
pyrenaica,  Gerberas,  Arenarias,  Cypripedium 
macranthum,  white  Ramondias,  pretty  Orchises 
in  groups,  and  Daphnes. 

Messrs.  Paul  and  Son,  The  Old  Nurseries, 
Cheshunt,  contributed  alpines  of  the  more 
seasonable  kinds,  together  with  Irises,  Pajonies, 
&c. 

A  pretty  improvised  rockery  exhibit  was  that 
from  Messrs.  Carter  and  Co.,  High  Holborn. 
The  arrangement  was  good  and  pleasing,  the 
many  plants  employed,  both  in  foliage  and  flower, 
displaying  excellent  taste  in  arrangement. 

Messrs.  R.  Wallace  and  Co.,  Kilnfield 
Gardens,  Colchester,  contributed  a  group  quite 
remarkable  for  its  variety.  Lilies,  Gladioli, 
and  Irises  were  largely  shown.  To  these 
features  a  rockery  exhibit  was  added  this 
year.  We  take  the  pretty  Ixias,  the  rich 
yellow  of  Lilium  monadelphium,  the  elegant 
forms  of  the  Columbines  and  grace  of  the 
Heucheras,  the  greater  beauty  of  Lilium  excel- 
sum,  the  inimitable  Calochorti,  the  glorious 
colouring  of  scarlet  Oriental  Poppies,  the  rich 
and  ever-taking  colour  of  Lilium  Hansoni  as 
among  the  leading  features. 

The  group  from  Mr.  Amoa  Perry,  Winchmore 
Hill,  contained  a  large  number  of  very  beautiful 
plants  and  flowers.  Eremuri  were  particularly 
good  and  strong,  Geums  most  showy,  the  lovely 
new  Phlox  Laphami  quite  a  feature,  while 
Irises,  Incarvilleas,  Lilies,  as  speciosum, 
auratum  vars.,  each  made  a  display  of  their  own. 

Mr.  William  Sydenham,  Tamworth,  showed 
Cornflowers,  Scillas,  Pyrethrums,  Anemone 
sylvestris,  Globe  Flowers,  Heucheras,  &c. 
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Massra.  George  Banyard  and  Co.,  Maidstone, 
Bet  up  a  fine  bank  of  hardy  flowers,  notably 
Pyrethruma,  Eremuri,  Heucheras,  Irises,  Globe 
Flowers,  Lilies,  and  the  like. 

Bikers,  Limited,  Wolverhampton,  contributed 
a  rockery  arrangement,  in  which  Gentians, 
Primulas,  Androaaees,  Sixifrages,  Incarvilleas, 
Houaeleeks,  and  other  good  plants  were  noted. 

Mr.  M.  Prichard,  Chrielchurch,  came  up  very 
strongly  in  the  bolder  herbiceous  plants,  the 
masses  of  PaBinies,  Irises,  Eremuri,  Oiiental 
Poppies,  and  the  Dropmore  variety  of  Anchusa 
making  a  very  eflfecrive  display. 

The  Pyrethrums  and  Paeonies  from  Messrs. 
Kelway  and  Sons,  Lingport,  were  very  fine.  The 
former  were  chiefly  of  the  single-flowered  section, 
the  latter  including  tree  and  herbaceous  kinds, 
and  in  many  charming  colours.  The  white  tree 
PfeMy  Qaeen  Alexandra,  with  blossoms  nearly 
a  foot  across,  was  very  striking,  and  equally 
effective  was  Pas  my  Eiizibeth  of  an  intense  coral 
red  hue. 

Messrs.  George  J^ckmanand  Sjn,  Woking,  had 
a  very  pretty  exhibit  of  alpines.  Particularly  good 
were  such  as  O.ioama  taurica,  of  which  a  fine  mass 
was  shown.  Eremuri  were  also  good,  and  such 
as  Trilliums,  the  hardy  Cypripediums,  Gerbera 
Jimesoni,  Spanish  Irises,  and  many  more. 

Mr.  W.  J.  Gjdfrey,  Eicmouth,  Devon,  brought 
a  fine  display  of  Papaver  orieatalis  in  many 
varied  and  beautiful  shades,  from  salmon  to 
crimson  and  ruby.  These  showy  flowering  sub- 
jects are  worthy  of  every  attention  for  garden 
decoration  at  this  season. 


OUTDOOR   GROUPS. 

Misars.  Fisher,  Son,  and  Sibray,  Riyal  Nur- 
series, H  indsworth,  Sheffield,  made  up  one  of 
their  usual  handsome  groups  of  choice  plants. 
Ilex  Hendersonii,  I.  F.  W.  Wilsonii,  I.  Mundyii, 
Acer  j  iponicumaureum,  A.  palmatummagnificum, 
Dimorpnanthus  mandschuricus  aureo  margina- 
tus  and  the  silver  form  of  the  same  beautiful 
plant,  H-jdera  arborea  amurensis,  and  a  series  of 
handsome  H  jllies  made  a  representative  group. 

The  rock  and  water  garden  exhibited  by 
Messrs.  Cutbuah  and  Son  was  one  of  the  lead- 
ing features  among  hardy  plant  exhibits.  Highly 
massed  in  the  background,  and  planted  with 
shrubs  and  Bimboos  in  a  very  natural  and 
artistic  manner,  the  exhibit  commanded  atten- 
tion at  once.  Flanked  right  and  left  with 
prominent  mounds,  whereon  rock  and  other 
shrubs  found  place,  the  lower  levels  were  most 
intelligently  arranged  with  shade-loving  Lilies  on 
the  one  hand,  with  groups  of  Cypripedium  spec- 
tabile,  O.chises  and  ihe  like  on  the  other. 

A  group  of  conifers,  shrubs,  &c  ,  in  which  were 
some  lovely  Rhododendrons,  was  set  up  by 
Messrs.  J.  Waterer  and  Son,  Limited,  Bigshot, 
Surrey.  Pink  Peirl  Rhododendron  was  very 
fine,  and  the  conifers  were  handsome  specimens. 

Mr.  Da.vid  Russell,  Brentwood,  had  a  wealth 
of  Acers  and  other  foliage  and  flowering  plants 
in  a  large  group. 

The  group  set  up  by  Messrs.  J.  Cheal  and 
Son,  Crawley,  Sussex,  was  a  beautiful  display. 
Flowering  as  well  as  foliage  plants  were  in  fine 
form  and  condition. 

Messrs.  Thomas  Cripps  and  Son,  Tunbridge 
Wells,  set  off  their  Acers  in  a  very  dainty 
manner.  Large,  well-grown  Acers  predominated, 
and  these  included  all  the  best  kinds. 

Messrs.  William  Cutbuah  and  Son,  Highgate 
and  Birnet,  made  another  exhibit  of  their  cut 
bushes.     Topiary  work  is  one  of  their  specialities. 

Messrs.  Richard  Smith  and  Co.,  Worcester, 
had  a  charming  lot  of  plants,  set  up  under  one 
of  the  trees  outdoor?.  They  included  conifers 
and  kindred  subjects. 

Japanese  pigmy  trees  from  Messrs.  Birr  and 
Sons,  Covent  Garden,  were  a  feature  of  interest 
to  many.  Some  of  these  trees  were  of  great 
antiquity,  one  being  178  years  old. 

A  bold  and  comprehensive  group  of  Japanese 
Maples  and  other  hardy   plants  was  pleasingly 


disposed  by  Messrs.  W.  Fromow  and  Sons,  Chis- 
wick. 

Metrosideros  floribunda  was  represented  in  a 
very  interesting  group  of  plants  exhibited 
by  M  )ssrs.  Hugh  Low  and  Cj.,  Eufield. 

A  bed  of  double  bedding  Begonia  Argus,  with 
the  variegated  Silver  Acer,  made  a  pretty  bed 
outside.  This  came  from  Messrs.  Blackmore  and 
Langdon. 

Japanese  pigmy  trees  from  Messrs.  Cirter, 
High  Holborn,  were  very  quaint.  Many  of  the 
trees  were  very  old,  and  in  perfect  health. 

Hardy  trees  and  shrubs  were  grouped  in  an 
artistic  manner  by  Mr.  L  R.  Russell,  Richmond, 
Surrey.  Acers,  Dimorphanthus,  Hypericum 
moserianum  tricolor,  and  quite  a  host  of  good 
things  were  in  evidence. 

Messrs.  James  Veitch  and  Son,  Limited,  Chel- 
sea, staged  some  of  their  newer  introductions  in 
the  open.  Ot  these  we  take  especial  note  of 
Primula  cookburniana,  with  its  lovely  flame 
orange  flowers  and  whitish  stems ;  the  very 
strange  and  beautiful  Cypripedium  tibeticum  of 
a  dark  maroon,  strongly  lined  with  green,  and 
with  purplish-coloured  labellum  ;  the  very  dis- 
tinct Aadrosace  Henryi,  with  white  flower-heads 
and  almost  Heuchera-like  leaves  ;  together  with 
fine  examples  of  Meeonopais  integrifolia,  M. 
puoicea,  <fcc. 

Rhododendrons  in  variety  came  from  Messrs. 
William  Cutbush  and  Sons.  In  the  same  group 
were  the  blue  Hydrangeas  and  Verbenas  Miss 
E.  Willmott,  King  of  Scarlets,  and  Snowflake. 

AWARDS. 
Official  List. 

Veitchian  Cup  (50  guineas).  —  Messrs.  Sander,  St. 
Albans,  for  Orchids  and  new  and  rare  plants. 

Gold  Medal. — Messrs.  .Tames  Veitch  and  Sons,  for  new 
Chinese  plants,  stove  and  greenhouse  plants ;  His 
Grace  the  Duke  of  Portland,  for  vegetables ;  Jeremiah 
Colman,  E;q.,  for  Orchids  ;  Messrs.  Fisher,  Son,  and  Sibray, 
for  trees  and  shrubs ;  Messrs.  Cutbush,  for  rockwork,  (£c.  ; 
Messrs.  Sander,  for  Orchids,  &c. ;  Messrs.  Suotoii,  for 
greenhouse  plants  and  vegetables  ;  Messrs.  Wallace,  for 
Lilies,  herbaceous  and  aquatics  ;  Messrs.  Ker,  for  Hippe- 
asLrums  ;  Messrs.  Charlesworth,  lor  Orchids  ;  Mr.  George 
Mount,  tor  Hoses  ;  Messrs.  W.  Paul,  for  Roses. 

Silmr  Cup.— Sir  W.  G.  Pearce,  Bart.,  for  fruit ;  W. 
James,  E^q.,  for  Carnations;  Martin  Smith,  Esq.,  for 
Carnations  ;  SirF.  Wigan,  for  O.-chids  ;  A.  T  Waller,  Esq., 
for  fruit ;  Messrs.  Cuthbert,  for  hardy  Azaleas ;  Messrs. 
Richard  Smith,  for  Clematis  ;  Messrs.  Carter  for  flowering 
plants  ;  Messrs.  J.  Waterer,  for  Rhododendrons  ;  Messrs. 
Barr,  lor  herbaceous,  &c.  ;  Mr.  L.  R.  Russell,  for  hardy 
trees,  &c.  ;  Messrs.  Cueal,  for  hardy  trees,  &c.  ;  Messrs. 
Low,  for  flowering  plants,  &c.  ;  Messrs.  Bunyard,  for 
Apples  and  herbaceous  ;  Mr.  M.  Prichard,  for  herbaceous 
and  Anchusa  ;  Messrs.  Rivers,  for  fruit  trees  in  pots  ; 
Messrs.  Cannelt,  fur  Cannas,  &c.  ;  Messrs.  Blackmore  and 
Langdon,  for  Bjgonias  ;  Mr.  Perry  and  Messrs.  Bikers,  for 
herbaceous  ;  Messrs.  Paul  and  Son,  for  Roses ;  Messrs. 
Cripps,  for  hardy  Maples  and  shrubs  ;  Mr.  H.  B.  May,  for 
Ferns  and  flowering  plants;  Mr.  Frank  Cint,  for  Rjses; 
Mr.  D.  Russell,  for  hardy  trees  and  shrubs. 

Silver-gilt  Flora  Medal. — Messrs.  T.  S.  Ware,  for  Begonias 
and  Carnations;  Messrs.  Jackman,  for  Clematis,  &c.  ; 
Atessrs.  Djbbie,  for  Violas,  &c.  ;  Messrs.  Fromow,  for 
hardy  Maples  ;  Mr.  C.  Turner,  for  Roses  and  Carnations  ; 
Messrs.  Bull,  for  foliage  plants  and  Orchids ;  Mr.  A.  J.  A. 
Bruce,  for  Sarracenias ;  Messrs.  le  Lion,  for  Palms ; 
Messrs.  Bickhouse,  for  rock  plants  ;  Messrs.  Hill  and  Son, 
for  F'erns  ;  Mr.  0.  Engelman,  for  Csruatlons;  Mr.  Areuds, 
for  Primula  obconica;  Lord  R  itbschild,  for  Carnations; 
Mr.  Farier,  for  alpines  ;  Messrs.  Cypher,  for  Orchids  ;  Mr. 
G.  Reuthe,  for  herbaceous,  &o. ;  Mr.  H.  C.  Pulham,  for 
rock  plants. 

Siloer-gilt  Knightian  Medal.  —  Raading  Cjllege  for 
vegetables. 

Silver-gilt  Bank'iian  Mcaal. — Mr.  S.  Mortimer,  for 
Cucumbers,  &c.  ;  Messrs.  Hogg  and  Robertson,  for  Tulips  ; 
Mr.  R.  Notcutt,  for  herbaceous  ;  Messrs.  Hobbies,  for 
R  ises  ;  Mr.  A.  Button,  for  Carnations. 

Lindley  Medal. — Mr.  C.  Vuylsteke,  for  Orchids. 

Silmr  Enightian  Medal. — Messrs.  Chatfleld,  for  Straw- 
berries ;  R.  Stephenson,  Eiq  ,  for  Asparagus. 

Stiver  Flora  Medal. — Messrs.  Laing,  for  Caladiums,  &c.  ; 
Messrs.  Bckford,  for  Sweet  Peas  ;  Sir  A.  Henderson,  Bart., 
for  greenhouse  plants ;  Messrs.  B  ith,  for  Tulips,  &c.  ; 
Mr.  W.  J.  Godfrey,  for  Popples,  cSc.  ;  Guildford  Plant 
Company,  for  rock  plants;  Messrs.  Ladhams,  for  herba- 
ceous ;  Messrs.  A.  Wilson,  for  Tulips  ;  Mr.  fl.  Burnett, 
for  Carnations  ;  R.  Ashworth,  Ejq.,  for  Orchids  ;  Mr.  H.  J. 
Junes,  for  Sweet  Peas  ;  Messrs.  Kelway,  for  Pyrethrums, 
&G.  ;  Messrs.  B.  R.  Cant,  for  Roses  ;  Mrs.  CoUingwood,  for 
Orchids  ;  Mrs.  Hills,  for  O  chids. 

SilOLr  Bankidaii  Medal. — Messrs.  Peed,  for  Gloxinias; 
Messrs.  G.  and  A.  Clark,  fur  herbaceous,  Ac- ;  Messrs. 
Lixton,  fur  Strawtierries ;  Mr.  W.  Iceton,  for  foliage 
plants  ;  Mr.  li.  Giyford,  for  Grapes,  *.tc.  ;  Mr.  A.  .1.  Har- 
wood,  fur  Asparagus  ;  Mr.  R.  Sydenham,  fur  Sweet  Peas  ; 
Mr.  U.  Crane,  for  Violas;  Messrs.  UicksonB,  for  Tulips  ; 


Messrs.  Reamsbottom,  for  Anemones  ;  Messrs.  Watkins 
and  Simpson,  for  Sweet  Peas,  &c.  ;  Miss  Hopkins,  for 
alpines  ;  ilr.  T.  Jannock,  for  Lilac?,  lVc.  ;  Swanley  College, 
tor  vegetables  ;  and  Messrs.  Carter  Page,  for  Dahlias. 


NEW    PLANTS. 

Floral  Committee. 

First-elase  Cerd^icafe. —Nephrolepis  exaltata  var.  (B.  B. 
May,  UpperEdmouton),Nephrolepis  exaltata  elegantlssima 
(W.  J.  Godfrey,  Exmouth). 

Aicard  of  Merit. — Rose  Hiawatha,  wichuraiana  type 
(F.  Cant  and  Co.,  Colchester;  Hobbies,  Limited,  Dereham  ; 
and  W.  Paul  and  Son,  Waltham  Cross),  Rose  Kathleen, 
multiSora  (W.  Paul  and  Son,  Waltham  Cross),  Vitis 
henryana  (Hobbies,  Limited,  Dereham),  Clematis  Lady 
Northcliffe  (G.  Jackman  and  Sjn,  Woking),  Begonia  Mrs. 
J.  B.  Blackmore  (Blackmore  and  Linccdon,  Bith),  Begonia 
Millicent  (Blackmore  and  Langdon,  Bitb),  Begonia  Alice 
(Blackmore  and  Langdon,  Bath),  Daphne  rupestris  (R. 
Farrer,  Clapham,  Lancaster),  Cai  nation  Mrs.  W.  James 
(W.  James,  Esq.,  Chichester),  Rhododendron  The 
Marchioness  of  Tweeddale  (J.  Waterer  and  Son,  Bagshot), 
Gladiolus  Ne  Plus  Ultra  (R.  Wallace  and  Co.,  Colchester), 
Hlppeastrum  Rose  Madder  (R.  P.  Ker  and  Sons,  Liverpool), 
Hippeastrum  Jasper  (R.  P.  Ker  and  Sons,  Liverpool), 
and  Acrostlchum  decoratum  (J.  Hill  and  Son,  Lower 
Edmonton). 

Orchid  Committef,, 

Award  at  Merit. — Cattleya  Mendelii  Mercury  (Low  and 
Co,  Bush  Hill  Park),  Odontoglossum  ardentissimum 
Venus  (Ch.  Vuylsteke,  Loochristi),  Odontoglossum  per- 
cultum  Orion  (Ch.  Vuylsteke,  Loochristi),  Odontoglossum 
percultura  Junon  (J.  Hye  de  Cran,  Ghent),  Cattleya 
Mos3i:c  Jeremiah  Colman  (Jeremiah  Colman,  Esq., 
Reigate),Masdevallia  harryanaGatton  Park  var.  (Jeremiah 
Colman,  Eiq.,  Reigate),  Phaius  x  Doris  (Norman  C. 
Cookson,  Esti-). 


"  On  Puddleton  Quay."— It  is  a  great 

pleasure  to  know  that  the  Gardeners'  Royal  and 
the  Corn  Exchange  Benevolent  Institutions  will 
benefit  to  the  extent  of  £.50  each  from  the  receipts 
of  the  performance  of  Mr.  Elward  Sherwood's 
play,  "  Oq  Puddleton  Quay,"  which  was  per- 
formed recently  at  the  Cripplegate  Theatre. 

HOPtieultUPal  Club  —It  is  to  be  hoped 
thit  there  will  be  a  large  gathering  of  members 
of  the  club  on  the  l'2,h  inat.,  when  Mr.  A.  E. 
Brooke  Hunt,  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  speaks 
after  the  annual  dinner,  at  6  p.m.,  on  "Present 
Provision  for  Horticultural  Education  in  England 
and  Wales." 

Flowep  Shows  at  Birmingham.— 

The  first  ot  two  special  flower  shows  arranged  to 
take  place  at  the  Bjtanic  Gardens,  Edgbaston, 
will  be  held  on  Wednesday,  the  13  h  inst.  The 
hon.  secretaries,  Messrs.  Humphreys  and  White- 
lock,  will  be  pleased  to  receive  entries  as  soon  as 
possible,  so  that  the  necessary  arrangements  may 
be  made.  The  exhibition  will  open  at  12.30  p.m. 
and  close  at  7  p.m. 

Kew  Guild  dinner.— One  hundred  and 
thirty-five  members  of  the  Kew  Guild,  which 
consists  of  those  now  working,  or  who  have 
worked,  at  the  Royal  Girdena,  Kew,  fore- 
gathered at  the  Holborn  Restaurant  on 
Monday  evening  last,  the  28ih  ult.,  the 
occasion  of  the  annual  meeting  and  dinner. 
Mr.  B.  D.ijdon  Jackson,  F.L.S.,  occupied  the 
chair,  and  he  was  supported  by  Lieut. -Colonel 
Prain  (Director  of  the  Riyal  Gardens,  Kew), 
Dr.  Hanry,  Mr.  R.  Irwin  Lynch,  M.A.,  Mr.  W. 
Johnson,  Mr.  Gjldring,  Mr.  Watson  (curator), 
Mr.  Bean  (assistant  curator),  and  many  Kew 
men,  some  from  distant  Colonies.  A  most 
enjoyable  evening  was  spent,  and  the  friend- 
ships and  acqnaintances  made  perhaps  years 
ago  at  Kew  were  renewed.  The  chairman 
gave  the  toast  of  "  The  Kew  Guild,"  to 
which  Mr.  J.  Weathers  replied.  The  toast  of 
"The  Chairman"  was  proposed  by  Mr.  R.  I. 
Lynch.  Dr.  Henry,  in  a  happy  speech,  proposed 
the  health  ot  the  new  Director.  Lieut. -Colonel 
Prain,  who  met  with  a  most  hearty  reception 
upon  rising  to  reply,  said  he  thought  it  would 
have  been  better  had  thny  deferred  saying  good 
things  of  him  until  he  had  been  at  Kew  a  few 
years.  The  muaioal  programme  was  an  excellent 
one.  The  songs  of  Mr.  B.iscoeand  the  quartette, 
consisting  of  ftlessrs.  Hillier,  Haines,  Devereux, 
and  Pengelly,  gave  great  pleasure  to  the  audience. 
Among  the  Kew  men  present  from  abroad  were 
Messrs.  'IcMillan  (Ceylon),  Davies  (Luoknow), 
Johnson  (GolH  (Joast),  and  Wilke  (Ritterdam). 
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IMPORTANCE  OF    GRADING 
AND    PACKING    FRUIT. 

THE  volume  of  the  Royal  Horti- 
cultural Society's  Journal  recently 
issued  contains  the  report  of  the 
conference  on  fruit-growing  held 
under  the  auspices  of  the  society 
last  autumn,  and  it  should  be  in  the  hands 
of  every  grower  who  cultivates  fruit  com- 
mercially or  otherwise.  There  is  a  vast 
amount  of  useful  information  in  the  various 
papers,  but  the  importance  of  carefully 
grading  and  packing  the  fruit  is  insisted  upon, 
a  subject  which  we  have  for  many  years  past 
brought  to  the  notice  of  our  readers.  It  is 
absolutely  waste  of  labour  to  grow  fruit  for 
market  unless  it  is  tastefully  and  carefully 
packed,  but  the  conservatism  of  the  English 
fruit-grower  refuses  to  recognise  the  folly  of 
sending  to  market  produce  that  has  no 
chance  whatever  against  importations  from 
over  the  seas.  We  were  recently  looking  at 
a  consignment  of  Apples  from  New  Zealand, 
and  scarcely  a  fruit  was  damaged,  all  clean, 
wholesome-looking  specimens  of  almost  equal 
size  and  colouring. 

It  is  astonishing  the  apathy  shown  by  the 
average  grower  in  this  essential  matter,  and 
this  is  not  the  first  conference  the  society 
has  convened  with  the  object  of  making 
the  grower  realise  his  shortcomings.  Sir 
Trevor  Lawrence  pointed  out  in  opening  the 
conference  that  "  in  1904  the  value  of  Apples 
(raw)  was  £2,118,000,  Cherries  £319,000, 
Currants  £143,000,  Grapes  £837,000,  Pears 
£503,000,  Plums  £526,000,  and  miscellaneous 
^Strawberries,  Peaches,  Apricots — £102,000, 
making  a  total  value  of  fruit  which  could 
certainly  be  grown  in  this  country  £4,548,000. 
Then,  in  addition  to  the  fruit  which  could  be 
grown  in  this  country,  there  is  an  important 
element  which  is  not  really  competitive 
because  the  fruit  could  not  be  grown  in  this 
country.  But  the  total  of  all  sorts  imported 
during  1904  into  this  country  represents  a 
value  of  £10,237,000,  four  and  a-half  millions 
of  which  at  least  could  have  been  grown  in 
this  country." 

Mr.  Bunyard  insisted  upon  the  necessity  of 
organisation,  and  only  by  the  exercise  of 
business  qualities  is  it  possible  to  meet  the 
foreigner.  Organisation  is  one  of  the  key- 
notes of  success,  and  we  are  glad  to  see  that 
this  well-known  authority  advises  the  small 


grower  to  cater  for  the  local  and  retail  trade 
rather  than  such  a  centre  as  Covent  Garden, 
where  he  is  unable  to  obtain  an  adequate 
return. 

Grading  and  packing,  Mr.  Cheal  also  pointed 
out,  are  "  most  important  considerations.  It 
often  pays  to  select  the  best  fruits  only  for 
market,  and  by  carefully  and  tastefully 
packing  these  (in  the  case  of  the  better  class 
fruits  with  tissue  paper)  in  flat  boxes,  more 
money  may  be  made  from  them  than  from 
the  whole  crop,  including  smaller  fruits." 

One  of  the  most  important  contributions 
to  the  conference  came  from  Mr.  James 
Harper  of  Dublin,  who  summed  up  the  matter 
tersely  in  the  following  paragraphs  : 

"The  grading  and  packing  of  fruit  have 
until  quite  recently  been  considered  by  the 
majority  of  fruit  growers  in  the  United 
Kingdom  as  of  secondary  importance.  The 
primary  objects  appear  to  have  been  to  grow 
large  quantities  of  selling  varieties,  to  sell 
them  in  returnable  hampers,  and  to  consider 
economy  rather  than  efficiency,  so  that  even 
if  their  produce  only  realised  low  prices  they 
would  still  make  a  profit.  Recently  attention 
has  been  drawn  to  improved  methods  of 
grading  and  packing  by  the  superior  work  of 
other  fruit-growing  countries,  and  it  has  now 
come  to  this — the  home  grower  who  desires 
to  make  fruit-growing  pay  must  devote  more 
time  and  attention  to  grading  and  packing,  if 
he  is  to  hold  a  place  in  the  home  market 
against  his  foreign  competitors. 

"  There  does  not  appear  to  be  any  question 
as  to  home-grown  produce  being  equal,  if  not 
superior,  to  most  of  that  imported  ;  and  it  is 
beginning  to  be  appreciated  that,  provided  it 
is  graded  and  packed  thoroughly  well,  it  can 
hold  its  own  with  the  bulk  of  the  importa- 
tions from  abroad,  if  it  does  not  eventually 
render  much  of  these  importations  unneces- 
sary. At  the  outset  one  suggestion  may  be 
urged.  If  the  home  grower  will,  in  the 
future,  turn  his  attention  to  growing  fewer 
varieties,  and  growing  these  of  better  quality 
and  more  even  in  size,  he  may  be  able  to  get 
a  better  return  than  at  present.  In  a  sen- 
tence, his  watchword  should  be  '  quality,  not 
quantity.' " 

There  has  been  within  recent  years  a 
distinct  improvement  upon  the  actual  cul- 
tivation and  selection  of  varieties.  The 
grower  for  market  now  restricts  his  selec- 
tion to  a  few  of  the  most  attractive  fruits, 


sometimes  at  the  expense  of  quality.  Careful 
grading,  not  as  Mr.  Harper  points  out  in  this 
report,  "  putting  small  fruit  at  the  bottom  of 
the  package,  and  '  topping  up,' "  which  he 
rightly  describes  as  dishonest  packing,  and 
organisation  will  bring  success  to  the  English 
fruit-grower,  and  unless  these  principles  are 
acted  upon  it  is  hopeless  to  expect  profitable 
returns.  We  hope  to  illustrate  shortly  the 
best  ways  of  packing ;  the  grading  must  be 
left  to  the  common-sense  of  the  grower. 


BRITISH    GARDENERS' 
ASSOCIATION. 

From  the  annual  report  of  this  association, 
which  was  read  at  the  annual  general  meeting 
on  the  30th  ult.,  we  are  glad  to  learn  that 
"  steady  progress  has  been  made  in  every 
direction,  and  the  association  now  consists  of 
over  900  trained  and  qualified  members.  It 
is  confidently  anticipated  that  this  number 
will  be  considerably  increased  during  the 
ensuing  year."  A  report  of  the  meeting 
appears  on  another  page,  so  we  need  only 
now  refer  to  one  or  two  points  of  importance 
which  were  before  the  meeting. 

We  can  only  view  with  apprehension  the 
deletion  of  the  footnote  to  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  executive  council,  which  empha- 
sised the  fact  that  they  were  recommendations 
only,  and  not  rules.  The  recommendations 
refer  principally  to  the  questions  of  wages 
and  hours  of  labour,  and  we  believe  it  was  at 
the  instance  of  many  members  of  the  associa- 
tion that  the  remarks  in  the  original  pro- 
spectus were  altered  to  their  present  form, 
and  to  draw  attention  to  the  fact  that  they 
were  not  rules,  the  footnote  was  inserted.  As 
Mr.  Pearson  pointed  out,  many  of  those  who 
read  the  rules  and  recommendations  might 
easily  fail  to  notice  the  important  difference 
if  attention  were  not  pointedly  drawn  to  it. 
We  know  that  gardeners  feel  strongly  on 
these  points,  and  regret  that  the  meeting 
thought  fit  to  delete  this,  in  our  opinion,  all- 
important  footnote. 

With  reference  to  the  rule  which  aims  at 
assisting  members  to  obtain  compensation  in 
case  of  accident,  and  also  at  furnishing  advice 
in  cases  of  dispute  or  misunderstanding 
between  employers  and  employed,  Mr. 
Watson  objected  to  the  words  "to  furnish 
advice."  "See  that  the  gardener  gets  jus- 
tice instead  of  giving  him  advice,"  said 
Mr.  Watson.  Mr.  Stocks  went  a  great  deal 
farther  than  this,  and  suggested  that  the  asso- 
ciation should  be  prepared  to  spend  its  last 
penny  in  defence  of  a  gardener  who,  for  in- 
stance, had  been  wrongfully  dismissed.  We 
are  tempted  to  paraphrase  the  famous  dictum, 
"C'est  magnifique  mais  ce  n'est  pas  la  guerre." 
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The  association  has  a  balance  of  £273  14s., 
and  has  just  passed  its  second  birthday  !  As 
Mr.  Pearson  pointed  out,  to  tamper  with  the 
small  balance  the  association  has  would  be 
the  height  of  folly.  If  the  British  Gardeners' 
Association,  which  we  believe  to  be  capable 
of  doing  a  great  work  among  the  gardeners  of 
the  United  Kingdom,  and  of  benefiting 
employer  and  employed  alike,  will  be  content 
to  crawl  before  it  attempts  to  walk,  and  to 
walk  before  it  tries  to  run,  it  will  be  laying  a 
sound  foundation  upon  which  to  build  a 
lasting  superstructure ;  if  it  attempts  the 
impossible,  to  mature  before  it  has  developed, 
it  will,  like  bolting  Cabbages,  run  to  seed. 
Happily  the  executive  council  are  fully  alive  to 
the  difficult  and  delicate  task  before  them, 
and  can  be  relied  upon  to  proceed  with 
caution.  They  must,  however,  be  supported 
by  the  members. 


PRIZES  FOR  GARDENERS. 

JUNE. 

SMALL    FLOWER    GARDEN. 

A  Fifst  Prize  of  FOUR  GUINEAS, 
A  Second   Ptize   of   TWO   GUINEAS, 

A  Third  Ptize  of  ONE  GUINEA, 
And  a  Fourtli  Ptize  of  HALF-A-GUINEA 

are  offered   for   the   best   essay  upon  "How 

to  Lay  Out  a  Flower  Garden  of  not   more 

than  Half  an  acre  in  Extent." 

A  simple  plan  to  show  the  proposed  design, 
and  also  a  list  of  the  plants  used,  must  be  given. 

The  remarks  must  be  written  on  one  side  of 
the  paper  only,  and  be  enclosed  in  an  envelope 
marked  "Competition,"  addressed  to  "The 
Editor  of  The  Gaedbn,  20,  Tavistock  Street, 
Covent  Garden,  London,  W.C."  The  answers 
must  reach  this  ofBce  not  later  than  June  30. 
Both  amateur  and  professional  gardeners  may 
compete.  The  name  and  address  of  the  com- 
petitor must  be  written  upon  the  MS.,  and  not 
upon  a  separate  piece  of  paper.  The  Editor 
cannot  undertake  to  return  the  MSS.  of  unsuc- 
cessful competitors. 


NOTES    OF    THE    WEEK. 


FORTHCOMING    EVENTS. 

June. — Messrs.  J.  Waterer  and  Sons'  Exhibition 
of  Rhododendrons  at  the  Royal  Botanic  Gardens, 
Regent's  Park,  lasting  throughout  the  month. 

June  12. — Royal  Horticultural  Society's  Exhi- 
bition and  Meeting.  Horticultural  Club,  6  p.m. 
Royal  Counties'  Agricultural  Society's  Show, 
North  End,  Portsmouth. 

June  13.  —  Sixty-seventh  Annual  Festival 
Dinner  of  the  Gardeners'  Royal  Benevolent 
Institution  at  the  Hotel  Metropole,  at  6  30  for  7 
preciselv.  Chairman — Lord  Balfour  of  Burleigh, 
K.T.  Royal  Botanic  Society's  Great  Summer 
Show  in  their  Gardens,  Regent's  Park  (three  days). 


Bupbidge  memorial.— The  members  of 
the  Irish  Gardeners'  Association  being  anxious  to 
establish  a  permanent  memorial  to  the  late  F.  W. 
Burbidge,  M.A.,  V.M.H.,  who  not  only  in  his 
capacity  as  president  contributed  largely  to  the 
sound  basis  on  which  it  now  stands,  but  so  closely 
identified  himself  with  the  best  interests  of  gar- 
dening, have  concluded  that  of  several  sugges- 
tions made  as  to  the  form  such  memorial  should 
take,  a  library,  to  be  called  the  Burbidge 
Memorial  Library,  is  the  most  suitable.  The 
Burbidge  Memorial  Library  is  intended  for  the 
use  of  the  Irish  Gardeners'  Association,  the 
members  of  which  are  distributed  over  a  wide 


area  of  our  country.  Facility  will  be  afforded  for 
country  members  to  obtain  benefit  of  the  same. 
To  make  the  library  worthy  of  its  object  as  a 
memorial,  it  is  the  feeling  of  the  special  com- 
mittee constituted  to  carry  it  out,  that  in  spite  of 
the  cheerful  and  ready  response  of  the  members, 
more  help  is  necessary  than  can  be  obtained 
within  the  limit  of  the  association,  but  that  the 
late  curator  of  the  Trinity  College  Botanic 
Gardens  having  been  so  widely  known  and  uni- 
versally respected,  this  memorial  will  sympathe- 
tically appeal  to  many  garden-lovers  who  knew 
him.  To  this  end  the  committee  respectfully  ask 
your  kind  consideration  of  the  matter,  and 
whether  it  be  direct  pecuniary  assistance  for  the 
purchase  of  books,  or  the  gifts  of  any  botanical  or 
horticultural  works,  either  will  be  equally 
esteemed. — E,  Knowldin,  Hon.  Secretary  Bur- 
bidge Memorial  Committee,  15,  D'Olier  Street, 
Dublin. 

Mummy  Wheat.  —  In  Thb  Garden 
(May  26)  I  see  a  reference  to  "  Mummy  "  Wheat. 
A  good  many  years  ago  I  found  a  curious  species  of 
Wheat,  grown  in  the  north-east  of  Portugal  (Pro- 
vince of  Tras-os-Montes),  which  had  five  to  seven 
ears  on  each  stem.  I  sent  specimens  to  Mr.  Peter 
Barr,  who  found  that  the  same  ears  were  being 
sold  in  England  and  elsewhere  as  "Mummy" 
Wheat  or  "Seven-eared"  Wheat,  and  I  believe 
he  exposed  the  fraud.  It  is  curious  also  that  a 
Lemon  in  the  form  of  three  fingers,  which  is 
depicted  on  ancient  Egyptian  monuments,  is 
also  found  in  old  orchards  in  the  Douro  districts, 
among  the  port  wine  vineyards.  We  find  in 
Portugal  manv  rare  plants  brought  centuries  ago 
from  China,  India,  Japan,  Ceylon,  and  Egypt, 
for  in  those  days  Portugal  was  almost  the  only 
country  which  had  commercial  and  religious 
connexions  with  these  countries. — Baron  de 
SouTELLiNHO,  F.  L.S.,  Portugal. 

Wistaria  multijuga  rosea.— In  The 

Garden,  May  26,  page  283,  it  is  mentioned  that 
Mr.  Gumbleton,  of  Qaeenstown,  was  the  only 
person  who  had  flowered  the  above  in  Europe. 
I  flowered  it  two  years  ago  here,  and  it  has 
flowered  profusely  since.  |I  have  the  follow- 
ing species  and  varieties  of  Wistaria,  all  of 
which  flourish  and  generally  give  seed  :  Wistaria 
sinensis,  s.  alba,  s.  fl.-pl.,  multijuga,  m.  alba, 
and  m.  rosea  ;  Wistaria  (?),  a  curious  late  flower- 
ing species  which  I  received  from  Japan.  It 
flowers  a  month  or  six  weeks  later  than  sinensia, 
the  flowers  are  semi-double,  and  of  a  pale 
porcelain  blue  colour  ;  I  believe  it  to  be  a  wild 
Japanese  species.  At  Kew  it  was  said  to  be  a 
serai-double  variety  of  W.  sinensis,  but  it  differs 
so  much  in  leaf,  flower,  seed-pod,  and  in  flower- 
ing so  late,  that  I  think  it  a  distinct  species. — 
Baron  de  Soutellinho,  F.L.S.,  Portugal. 

Sparrows   and    Laburnum.— I 

noticed,  strewed  under  a  Laburnum  tree  growing 
alongside  a  wall  of  the  house  here,  a  great 
quantity  of  sprays  of  the  Laburnum  just  coming 
into  full  flower.  As  I  suspected  sparrows  were 
the  culprits,  I  told  my  gardener  to  take  all  the 
sparrow  nests  he  could  find,  especially  in  an  old 
Ivy-covered  wall  near  this  Laburnum  tree.  He 
came  to  me  a  short  time  after  and  produced  a 
sparrow's  nest  made  almost  entirely  of  sprays  of 
Laburnum  flowers.  It  had  evidently  been  the 
work  of  only  one  or  two  days,  as  the  flowers  were 
not  perished.  That  sparrows  are  most  destruc- 
tive to  flowers  and  fruit-buds  I  well  knew,  but  it 
was  news  to  me  that  they  should  make  their 
nests  of  the  flowers.  They  waste  as  much  as 
they  take,  as  the  bottom  of  the  tree  was  strewn 
with  the  flower-sprays. — G.  D.,  Cheshire. 

Violas    at  tiie    Temple    Show.— 

There  were  several  beautiful  exhibits  of  Violas 
or  Tufted  Pansies  at  the  recent  Temple  Show, 
and  few  flowers  were  more  admired  than  those 
which  were  shown  by  several  specialists.  Messrs. 
Dobbie  and  Co. ,  Rothesay,  exhibited  many  beau- 
tiful sorts  of  Violas  and  Pansies.  Among  the 
former  I5flie,  a  lovely  flower  with  white  centre 


and  broad  margin  of  lilac  purple  ;  Isolde,  yellow, 
and  Bethea,  large  white,  were  very  beautiful. 
The  Pansies  were  remarkable  for  their  brilliant 
and  varied  colouring'.  Messrs.  Biker's,  Limited, 
Wolverhampton,  also  showed  a  delightful  lot  of 
Pansies  and  Violac  Among  the  latter  Blue 
Diamond,  one  of  the  best  ;  Minnie  J.  OUar, 
primrose  and  lilac  ;  William  Lockwood,  rich 
yellow,  were  especially  fine  among  a  grand 
collection.  Mr.  William  Sydenham,  Tamworth, 
showed  many  of  the  best  Violas.  We  liked  none 
better  than  Grey  Friar,  illustrated  in  The 
Garden  last  week,  which  is  a  charming  lavender- 
coloured  variety  ;  Commander,  dark  purple  ; 
Admiral  of  the  Blues,  purplish  blue,  were  other 
fine  sorts  in  a  representative  collection.  Mr. 
Howard  H.  Crane,  Highgate,  N.,  showed  many 
lovely  Violas  and  Violettas.  Miss  E.  M.  Cann  was 
oneof  the  best  Violas.  This  is  a  rich  golden  yellow, 
the  finest  of  its  colour  we  have  seen.  Primrose 
Dame,  pure  primrose  ;  Duncan,  purple,  and 
Cream  King  were  others  in  a  charming  exhibit. 

National  Rose  Society.— The  great 
summer  show  of  this  society  will  be  held  in  the 
Royal  Botanic  Gardens,  Regent's  Park,  on 
Thursday,  July  5.  Two  Champion  Challenge 
Trophies  will  be  competed  for,  and  numerous 
other  cups  and  pieces  of  plate  and  money  prizes  to 
the  value  of  £300.  The  report  of  the  committee 
for  1905  states  that  during  the  past  year  422  new 
members  have  joined  the  society,  a  greater 
number  than  in  any  previous  year,  bringing 
the  total  number  of  members  to  1,637.  The 
receipts  from  all  sources  during  the  year,  includ- 
inga  balance  in  hand  of  £31S  19i.  lid.,  amounted 
to  £1,851  13=.  lid.,  and  the  expenditure 
£1,510  13;.  lOd.,  leaving  a  balance  of  over  £340. 
Already  about  £150  has  been  received  or 
promised  to  the  Dean  Hole  Memorial  Fund,  and 
a  final  appeal  has  been  issued.  The  demand 
for  the  "Handbook  on  Pruning  Roses"  has 
already  far  exceeded  that  for  any  previous  publi- 
cation of  the  society.  A  new  official  catalogue 
of  Roses  is  to  be  drawn  up  on  original  and 
practical  lines,  and  an  annual  publication,  dealing 
with  matters  of  interest  to  members,  is  also  to  be 
issued.  All  who  are  interested  in  Roses  should 
join  this  society.  Members  subscribing  one 
guinea  per  annum  are  entitled  to  six  5s.  tickets, 
and  subscribers  of  half  a  guinea  to  three  53. 
tickets  to  the  Metropolitan  show,  or  any  of  the 
tickets  may  be  used  for  the  provincial  show. 
Tickets  for  the  autumn  Rose  show,  and  many 
useful  booklets,  giving  valuable  and  practical 
bints  on  Rose  growing,  are  also  sent  to  each 
member.  The  honorary  secretary  is  Mr.  E. 
Mawley,  Rosebank,  Berkhampsted,  Herts. 

Gardeners'  Royal  Benevolent 

Institution.  —  The  sixty-seventh  annual 
festival  dinner  will  be  held  in  the  Whitehall 
Rooms,  Hotel  Metropole,  on  Wednesday,  the 
13th  inst.,  at  half-past  six  o'clock  for  seven 
o'clock  precisely.  The  Right  Hon.  the  Lord 
Balfour  of  Burleigh,  K.T.,  will  take  the  chair. 
The  report  for  1905  states  that  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  year  there  were  on  the  funds  214 
persons,  127  men  and  87  widows,  receiving 
£20  and  £16  per  annum  respectively  for  life  at 
an  annual  cost  of  £3,792,  being  an  increase  of 
seven  persons  over  that  of  the  previous  year. 
The  special  funds  at  the  disposal  of  the  committee 
are  of  the  greatest  benefit.  The  income  from  the 
Victorian  Era  Fund  has  been  applied  in  afford- 
ing assistance  to  the  unsuccessful  candidates  at 
the  last  election  who  were  formerly  subscribers, 
.£157  having  been  distributed  among  them  during 
the  year.  The  income  from  the  "  Good  Samaritan 
Fuod  "  has  enabled  the  committee  to  make  grants 
of  nearly  .£100  as  temporary  help  in  cases  of  most 
urgent  distress  and  need.  Subscriptions  for  tiiis 
excellent  and  most  deserving  institution  for  the 
support  of  aged  and  distressed  gardeners  may  be 
sent  to  the  secretary,  George  J.  Ingram,  17S, 
Victoria  Street,  S.W. 

Sedum   spectabile   rubrum.- 

Whether  called  rubrum  or  atropurpureum — and 
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I  have  seen  it  under  each  name — this  new  variety 
of  the  old  spectabile  is  a  great  improvement  in 
colour  on  the  common  form.  It  is  much  richer  in 
appearance,  and,  being  as  easy  to  grow,  ought  to 
supersede  it  entirely.  It  really  is  far  superior, 
and  approaches  crimson  in  tint. — T.  J.  Weaver. 

Apple  Hanwell  Souring.— You  may 

be  interested  to  know  that  on  Saturday,  May  19, 
we  were  cooking  Apple  Hanwell  Souring,  per- 
fectly sound  and  good.  There  is  no  Apple  to 
equal  it  for  late  cooking  purposes  ;  it  cooks  so 
very  quickly,  and  has  so  good  a  flavour.  We 
never  store  any  other  late  Apple  here,  as  this  is 
always  reliable.  It  is  not  easy  to  get  them,  how- 
ever, and  I  believe  that  trees  take  some  years 
before  bearing  any  fruit.  I  got  three  half- 
standards  five  years  ago,  and  only  one  is  flower- 
ing this  year  for  the  first  time. — Mbs.  Flecker, 
Dean  Close  School,  Cheltenham. 

Dendpobium   thypsiflopum.  —  Mrs. 

Stanyforih,  K\rk  Himmerton  Hall,  York,  sends 
a  photograph  of  this  Dendrobium,  with  the 
following  note :  "I  enclose  a  photograph  of  a 
Dendrobium  thyrsiflorum.  It  has  just  finished 
flowering,  and  had  ninety-six  racemes  on,  includ- 
ing three  on  one  bulb.  I  do  not  know  how  old 
the  plant  is,  but  we  have  had  it  nineteen  years  in 
the  collection,  and  of  late  years  it  has  grown  and 
flowered  freely.  It  had  over  sixty  racemes  two 
years  ago.  It  was  repotted  then,  and  is  now 
in  a  wooden  basket  about  15  inches  square 
and  12  inches  deep." 

Some  Riehapdias  in  Kew  Gap- 
dens. — An  interesting  series  of  Richardias  was 
recently  flowering  in  the  T  range  at  Kew,  the 
following  being  all  represented  :  Richardia  ellioti- 
ana,  undoubtedly  the  finest  of  the  golden-flowered 
Richardias,  as  it  is  of  a  better  constitution  than 
its  nearest  rival,  R.  Pentlandi,  though  the  indi- 
vidual flowers  of  this  last  are  as  good  as  the  other. 
In  R.  Pentlandi  the  leaves  are  green,  whereas  in 
R.  elliotiana  they  are  spotted  with  white.  R. 
hastata. — A  pale  sulphur  spathe,  marked  with 
purple  at  the  base  of  the  interior,  while  the  leaves 
are  spotted  in  the  way  of  R.  elliotiana,  but  in  R. 
hastata  the  blotches  are  fewer  in  number.  The 
Kew  plant  differs  from  R.  hastata  as  generally 
cultivated,  as  in  this  last  the  leaves  are  green 
and  the  flower  rather  more  yellow.  R.  melano- 
leuca. — As  grown  this  did  not  differ  in  any 
marked  manner  from  R.  hastata,  except  that  its 
leaves  are  green  and  the  purple  base  extends 
rather  further  up  the  flower.  R.  Rehmanni. — 
This  differs  from  all  other  Richardias  in  having 
lanceolate  instead  of  sagittate  leaves.  About  a 
dozen  years  ago  this  species  had  much  attention 
directed  towards  it  as  a  new  pink-flowering 
Richardia,  but  in  this  country  at  least  it  has  not 
borne  out  its  earlier  description.  It  is  a  com- 
paratively dwarf  plant,  with  small  spathes  tinged 
principally  on  the  outside  with  rosy  purple. 
These  Richardias,  it  may  be  noted,  are  often 
popularly  termed  Dallas. — H.  P. 

Ppimroaes    op    Polyanthuses.— I 

am  somewhat  surprised  to  find  anyone  to-day 
questioning  the  respective  merits  of  the  above 
appellations,  or  their  fitness  as  applied,  and 
applied  ftom  time  immemorial,  to  garden  forms 
of  Primula  vulgaris  and  P.  veris.  Was  anyone 
ever  heard  to  describe  the  wild  Primrose  as  a 
Polyanthus,  or  the  Cowslip  or  Oxlip  as  a  Prim- 
rose ?  Why  even  the  National  Auricula  Society 
has  ever  since  its  formation  admitted  the  dis- 
tinction by  having  classes  for  Primroses  and 
Polyanthuses.  Having  been,  perhaps,  associated 
with  these  hardy  fiowers  as  much  as,  if  not  more, 
than  anyone  else  for  fully  thirty-five  years,  and 
having  been  the  raiser  by  crossing  of  what  was 
once  known  as  Primula  auriculaeflora,  a  beautiful 
single  Primrose,  with  the  large  lilac  Primrose  put 
into  commerce  so  many  years  ago  as  Primula 
altaica,  though  really  a  large  Primrose,  and  from 
out  of  which  came  the  once-famous  Bedfont 
strain ;  and  hiiving  also  during  many  years 
done  much  to  improve  and  develop  the  race  of 


border  Polyanthuses,  I  may  be  assumed  to  know 
something  about  what  I  have  written.  To  say 
the  Primroses  are  Polyanthuses  with  undeveloped 
stems  is  absurd  reasoning.  It  is  because  the 
latter  have  those  developed  truss-stems  and  short 
flower-stems  producing  clustering  flowers  that 
they  are  termed  Polyanthuses.  The  Primrose 
neither  develops  the  truss-stem  nor  has  short,  stiff 
flower-stems,  but  individual  long  ones,  which 
makes  the  distinction.  Still  further,  I  always 
found  a  true  Primrose  strain  to  come  into  flower 
from  four  to  six  weeks  earlier  than  Polyanthuses. 
As  to  the  merits  of  the  clear-cut  yellow  eye  in 
Polyanthuses  or  Primroses,  all  depends  on 
whether  these  flowers  are  looked  at  with  the 
trained  and  refined  eye  of  a  florist  or  whether 
they  are  admired  solely  for  their  size.  What 
applies  so  vividly  to  alpine  Auriculas,  for 
instance,  applies  with  equal  force  to  the  flowers 
under  discussion. — A.  D. 

National  Tulip  Society's    show. 

The  thirteenth  annual  southern  exhibition  of  this 
society  was  held  on  the  23  d  ult.  in  the  Botanic 
Gardens,  Regent's  Park.  There  were  some 
lovely  fiowers  among  the  florists'  Tulips,  while 
non-competitive  exhibits  of^garden  varieties 
added  largely  to  the 
attractiveness  of  the  display. 
The  chief  prize  -  winners  in 
the  classes  for  the  various 
types  of  florists'  Tulips 
were  Miss  Willmott,  Miss 
Hardcastle,  Messrs.  A.  D.  Hall, 
J.  W.  Bentley,  W.  Dunn,  W. 
Peters,  A.  Chater,  R.  W.  Hall, 
W.  C.  Bull,  Bartleet,  and  J.  F. 
Kew.  The  exhibit  that  won 
for  Miss  Willmott  the  first 
prize  in  the  class  for  twelve 
dissimilar  rectified  Tulips  con- 
tained some  beautiful  blooms, 
e.g..  Sir  Joseph  Paxton, 
Adonis,  Annie  McGregor, 
Mrs.  Collier,  &c.  The  premier 
flamed  Tulip  was  Mabel  in 
Miss  Willmott's  first  prize  lot 
of  twelve  dissimilar  rectified 
Tulips  ;  the  premier  feathered 
flower  was  Attraction,  in 
Mr.  A.  D.  Hall's  second  prize 
stand  in  the  same  class.  Mr. 
A.  D.  Hall  showed  the  best 
breeder  Tulip  in  Diana  Vernon 
(seedling).  This  was  in  his  first 
prize  exhibit  of  six  dissimilar 
breeder  Tulips.  The  gold 
medal  for  the  best  honorary 
exhibit  of  Tulips  was  awarded 
to  R.  H.  Bath,  Limited, 
Wisbech,  for  a  splendid 
display.  Large  silver-gilt  medals  were  awarded 
to  Alex.  Dickson  and  Sons,  Limited,  Newtown- 
ards,  Ireland  ;  Barr  and  Sons,  King  Street, 
Covent  Garden,  W.C.  ;  and  a  large  silver  medal 
to  Hogg  and  Robertson  for  very  attractive 
exhibits  of  Tulips. 

A  new  Primula  fpom  China— 
Ppimula  cogrnata  (Duthie).  —  This 
new  Primula  is  one  of  the  many  new  plants 
introduced  from  Western  Cnina  by  Messrs. 
Veitoh,  through  their  collector,  Mr.  E.  H. 
Wilson,  who  found  it  growing  along  with 
Meconopsis  punicea  in  open  valleys  in  North 
Western  Szechuen  at  an  elevation  of  from 
10,000  feet  to  13,500  feet,  usually  on  loamy 
banks.  Flowers  appeared  on  some  of  the  seed- 
lings raised  at  Coombe  Wood  Nursery  in  the 
autumn  of  last  year,  but  were  too  small  for 
identification.  In  April  of  this  year  the  plants 
flowered  freely,  and  on  being  sent  to  Kew  it 
was  found  to  be  a  new  species,  to  which  Mr. 
Dathie  gave  the  name  of  cognata.  It  belongs  to 
the  farinoaa  set  of  the  genus,  and  reminds  one 
at  first  sight  of  P.  longiflora,  although  it  has  not 
so  long  a  flower-tube.  The  leaves  and  stems  are 
slightly    mealy,     while    the     lavender-coloured 


flowers  are  about  the  same  size  as  those  of  the 
last-named  species.  Like  many  of  the  members  of 
this  popular  genus,  P.  cognata  appears  to  be  only 
a  biennial.  Seeds,  however,  are  now  being  freely 
produced  by  the  plants,  and  it  will  evidently 
flourish  under  the  conditions  accorded  to  the 
members  of  the  farinosa  section.  While  not  so 
valuable,  from  a  garden  point  of  view,  as  many 
other  Primulas  from  that  part  of  the  world,  like 
P.  pulverulenta,  P.  cockburniana,  P.  vittata,  and 
others,  P.  cognata  is  an  interesting  addition  to 
a  very  large  family  of  valuable  garden  plants. — 
W.  I. 


DAFFODIL     NOTES. 

Yellow    Stripe    Disease. 


F 


ROM  the  time  I  gave  the  name  to  the 
Daffodil  M.  J.  Berkeley  the  leaves 
have  almost  always  shown  the  yellow 
stripe,  a  characteristic  of  the  varieties 
of  major  of  which  I  found  several 
among  Leeds'  seedlings.  I  named 
some  of  these,  but  finding  them  like  the  parent, 
shy  flowering  on  some  soils,  they  went  into  the 


A   NEW  PRIMULA  FROM   CHINA   (PRIMULA   COGNATA). 


mixtures  for  naturalisation.  I  have  at  present 
several  bulbs  of  M,  J.  Berkeley  in  the  border, 
not  one  in  flower  or  showing  bud  ;  but  natu- 
ralised in  grass  the  variety  surpasses  in  size  of 
flower  all  other  yellow  trumpets.  The  leaves  in 
both  cases  have  the  yellow  stripe.  It  is  now 
thirty  years  since  I  named  this  Daffodil.  It  will 
be  of  interest  if  some  of  your  correspondents  will 
say  how  the  leaves  of  this  grand  variety  are  with 
them  generally.  My  theory  is  that  it  is  caused 
by  some  inherent  weakness. 

Hoop  Petticoat  Daffodil. 
W.  Irving  (page  222  and  223)  states  that 
Corbularia  conspicua  is  found  naturally  in  wet 
places  in  Spain.  I  searched  Spain  and  Portugal 
for  this  variety,  and  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
it  does  not  come  from  these  countries  at  all. 
When  in  Tangiers  the  late  Mrs.  Brooke  informed 
me  that  a  yellow  Hoop  Petticoat  grew  there, 
and  promised  to  send  me  some  bulbs,  but  did  not. 
Many  of  your  readers  winter  there.  Perhaps 
they  will  look  out  and  send  me  some  bulbs.  We 
know  it  grows  freely  in  the  Channel  Islands,  and 
up  to  the  present  time  we  know  no  more  about 
its  home.  I  have  now  as  an  edging  to  a  bed  two 
varieties  of  this  Daffodil,  one  from  Portugal,  one 
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from  Spain.  The  one  from  Portngal  grows  at  a 
place  called  "  The  Marshes." 

I  do  not  think  Mr.  Irving  will  find  in  the  Kew 
Herbarium  a  pressed  specimen  of  C.  conspicna 
from  Spain  ;  if  there  is,  I  shall  be  glad  to  know 
who  collected  it  and  when  and  where.  In  the 
midst  of  "  The  Marshes  "  referred  to  is  an  island 
covered  with  old  Fir  trees,  soil  pure  sand.  On 
this  island  grows  a  very  small  Corbularia,  and 
within  a  few  yards  in  the  wet  grows  a  Corbularia 
resembling  serotina,  figured  in  "  Sweet's  British 
Flower  Garden."  It  is  called  N.  turgidus  by 
Salisbury,  and  ia  said  to  grow  at  Tarbes,  Hautes 
Pyrenees.  I  have  searched  for  it  there,  and  have 
employed  searchers,  and  the  only  Corbularia 
found  growing  there  was  the  sulphur-coloured 
Corbularia.  The  one  from  "The  Marshes"  in 
Portugal  had  large  flowers  and  long,  whipcord- 
like leaves,  answering  to  Sweet's  plate.  This  and 
all  the  Peninsular  Corbularias  may  be  classed  as 
early  flowering. 

I  suggest  someone  should  investigate  this 
matter.  Mr.  Bourne  should  do  so,  and  correct 
his  next  edition.  He  may  possibly  find  Cor- 
bularia serotina  among  C.  conspicua.  Once 
I  had  the  plant,  but  lost  it,  and  have  been  on  the 
search  for  it  ever  since.     Pbtee  Babr,  V.M.H. 
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APPLE    HANWELL    SOURING. 

WHATEVER  may  be  the  merits  of 
this  Apple  when  grown  in  the 
northern  counties,  it  seems  not 
to  be  much  known  southwards. 
Very  probably  our  more 
southern  climate  is  too  dry  to 
produce  really  good  fruit  of  the  variety.  It  is 
saying  a  good  deal  for  this  or  any  other  Apple 
that  it  is  the  "  best  late  one."  That  character 
may  be  due  to  its  strictly  acid  nature  late  in  the 
spring,  acidity  being  much  developed  with  age. 
Still,  it  must  for  very  late  work  be  a  good  Apple 
indeed  that  can  excel  either  for  cooking  or  brisk- 
ness of  flavour  such  varieties  as  Wellington, 
Northern  Greening,  or  Newton  Wonder.  I  may 
mention  that  Hanwell  Souring  is  listed  by 
Messrs.  J.  Veitch  and  Sons,  and  is  by  them 
advised  for  bush  culture.     That  fact  shows  that 


the  variety  southwards  needs  more  feeding  and 
watering  than  ordinary  orchard  trees  habitually 
obtain.  A.  D. 

ABOUT  MELONS. 
In  the  cultivation  of  Melons  there  are  several 
details  of  importance.  One  of  the  most  important 
is  to  endeavour  to  fertilise  three  or  four  flowers,  or, 
as  the  gardening  term  has  it  to  "set,"  three  or 
four  fruits  at  the  same  time.  How  the  flowers  are 
to  be  fertilised  is  clearly  described  and  illustrated 
on  another  page  of  this  issue.  The  only  way  to 
ensure  a  regular  crop  of  fruit  is  to  wait  until 
four  or  five  female  flowers  are  open  at  the  same 
time,  and  all  must  be  fertilised  on  the  same 
occasion.  It  often  happens  that  one  or  perhaps 
two  female  flowers  only  open  together ;  when  this 
is  the  case  they  should  be  pinched  off,  then 
when  the  plant  has  made  more  shoots  there  will 
be  a  greater  likelihood  of  more  female  flowers 
being  open  together.  If  one  fruit  is  "set"  by 
itself  it  will  invariably  be  found  to  be  the  case 
that  this  particular  fruit  develops  rapidly,  while 
any  others  which  may  be  "  set"  subsequently 
make  slow  progress,  and  never  make  such  fine 
fruits  as  the  one  first  "set."  It  is  to  avoid  this 
that  it  is  good  practice  to  fertilise  a  number 
together.  As  a  rule  it  is  not  advisable  to  leave 
more  than  four  fruits  on  a  plant  if  very  fine 
fruits  are  desired.  It  is  a  good  plan  always  to 
"  set "  more  fruits  than  are  actually  required,  for 
then  one  can  make  a  selection  of  the  best  When 
the  fruits  are  about  the  size  of  a  pigeon's  egg,  or 
even  before  then,  it  is  quite  easy  to  see  which 
promise  best.  Select  four  fruits  as  nearly  as 
possible  of  equal  size,  and  pinch  off  the  others. 
There  is  then  every  chance  of  all  ripening. 

Another  point  worth  drawing  attention  to  is 
that  of  watering.  When  the  plants  are  in  full 
growth  they  need  a  good  deal  of  water,  especially 
during  hot  weather.  When  watering,  however, 
care  must  be  taken  not  to  allow  water  to  touch 
the  base  of  the  stem,  for  if  this  is  continually 
made  damp  it  is  more  than  likely  that  the  dreaded 
disease  of  canker  will  set  in,  the  stem  will  decay, 
and  the  whole  plant  collapse.  Experienced  Melon 
growers  always  keep  the  surface  soil  for  about 
2  inches  around  the  base  of  the  stems  dry.  When 
once  canker  is  perceived,  the  best  thing  to  do  is 
to  apply  Portland  cement,  putting  it  dry  on  the 
affected  part.     If  the  disease  is  not  stopped  by 


the  first  application,  more  must  be  put  on.  This 
sets  hard  and  prevents  the  disease  from  spreading, 
often  prolonging  the  life  of  the  plant  sufficiently 
to  enable  it  to  mature  its  crop  of  fruit. 

The  accompanying  illustration  shows  an  excel- 
lent and  simple  method  of  supporting  the  fruits 
when  they  become  so  heavy  that  support  of  some 
kind  is  necessary.  Some  growers  sUng  pieces  of 
board  underneath  the  fruits  for  the  latter  to  rest 
upon,  but  these  have  a  great  disadvantage  in 
that  moisture  is  liable  to  settle  upon  them  and 
cause  the  base  of  the  fruit  to  decay.  An  even 
simpler  method  than  that  shown  in  the  illustra- 
tion is  to  support  the  fruits  by  means  of  two 
pieces  of  strong  raffia  or  the  new  raffia  tape,  by 
tying  them  to  the  trellis  in  such  a  way  that  one 
piece  crosses  the  other  at  right  angles  underneath 
the  fruit.  The  net  is,  perhaps,  safer  than  this,  for 
as  the  fruits  reach  their  full  size  they  become  heavy, 
and  in  a  warm,  moist  house  the  raffia  is  apt  to  be 
weakened  and  might  possibly  collapse.  T. 

PINCHING  RED  CURRANTS. 
Early  in  June  some  time  may  be  well  spent 
in  going  over  the  Red  and  White  Currant 
bushes  and  pinching  out  the  points  of  the 
young  shoots.  The  objects  of  this  course  are 
two-fold.  In  the  first  place,  by  the  removal 
of  superfluous  growth  light  is  admitted  to  the 
bushes  for  the  benefit  of  the  fruit,  and  the  force 
that  would  otherwise  be  expended  in  making 
useless  wood  is  concentrated  in  the  development 
of  the  fruit.  Secondly,  it  invariably  happens 
that  aphides  congregate  at  the  tips  of  the  shoots, 
and  being  underneath  the  leaves  they  are  not 
easily  dislodged  by  any  insecticide.  If  left  to 
increase  the  aphides  work  down  the  branches  and 
spoil  the  fruit  by  covering  them  with  the  sticky 
honeydew  which  these  insects  exude,  but  if  the 
points  of  the  shoots  are  promptly  pinched  out  the 
aphides  are  removed  and  there  is  no  fear  of 
further  mischief.  Again,  by  properly  pinching 
the  shoots,  the  shape  and  character  of  the  bush 
are  maintained.  It  is  surprising  what  a  number 
of  lanky,  many-stemmed  Red  Currant  bushes  one 
sees  in  gardens.  They  occupy  much  room,  and, 
of  course,  produce  some  fruit,  but  it  is  a  poor 
sample  when  compared  with  the  long  bunches  of 
large  clear  berries  that  are  picked  from  compact, 
closely-pinched  and  single-stemmed  bushes.  The 
Red  Currant  is  an  accommodating  fruit,  and  will 
bear  even  under  adverse  circumstances,  but  it  is 
an  open  question  whether  there  is  another  fruit 
in  the  garden  which  is  more  neglected,  especially 
where  the  formation  of  bushes  is  concerned.    H. 


THE    PROTECTION    OF 
WILD    FLOWERS 

(Continued  from  page  ^90.) 
It  is  not  only  London  ;  from  Plymouth, 
Brighton,  and  most  of  the  large  towns  comes 
the  same  cry — how  shall  we  save  our  wild 
flowers  ?  In  Folkestone  one  sighs  to  see  the 
dying  bunches  of  the  local  Orchis  purpurea 
(fusca),  one  of  our  most  striking  British 
species,  hawked  about  the  streets.  The 
commonest  Orchids  of  that  district  show 
signs  of  diminution.  Primroses  are  not  to 
be  picked  by  Londoners  anywhere  within  a 
radius  of  twenty  miles  ;  these  hardy  plants 
are  vanishing  even  from  Epping  Forest,  and 
so  is  the  daring  and  generous  Foxglove. 
Fifty  years  ago  the  English  Maidenhair 
(Asplenium  Trichomanes)  and  the  Hart's- 
tongue  Ferns  were  easily  found  near  London  ; 
it  is  only  thirty  years  since  the  shy  Sundew 
(Drosera)  and  the  pink-budded  Buck-bean 
(Menyanthes)  were  flowering  by  a  Hampstead 
pond.  Drainage  was  responsible  for  the 
death  of  these.  Was  this  loss  unavoidable  1 
Had  public    opinion    been  strong  enough, 
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perhaps  something  might  have  been  done  to 
save  this  piece  of  ground. 

To  return  to  avoidable  causes,  deruralisa- 
tion  is  the  first  mentioned.  Why,  when  our 
country  lanes  are  gas  lighted,  must  the  turf 
ending  of  the  footpaths  be  replaced  by  kerbs 
of  cement  or  stone  ?  Why  are  our  hedge 
banks  formalised  by  being  plastered  with 
mud  laboriously  excavated  from  roadside 
ditches  1  Why  are  the  highway  strips  of 
grass  destroyed  and  taken  from  us  even  when 
the  road  is  wide  enough  to  allow  for  the 
refreshment  of  their  greenness  ?  Such  trim- 
ming of  the  turf  along  Watling  Street 
destroyed  the  only  locality  in  Northampton- 
shire in  which  the  beautiful  Eryngium  cam- 
pestre,  a  scarce  and  deeply  interesting  plant, 
might  be  found  growing  wild. 

Then  smoke.  Just  a  few  words  on  smoke. 
Let  Barnes  Common  tell  us  of  the  rare  plants  it 
has  killed  since  the  year  1882,  when  Professor 
Paley  made  a  list  of  them,  or  Epping  Forest, 
who  is  lamenting  her  lost  lichen  flora.  Even 
from  the  distant  Surrey  hills  come  whispers 
of  anxiety  for  the  Juniper  trees  that  are  now 
feeling  the  effects  of  London  smoke. 

We  must  give  a  hint  to  tourists  and  golfers. 
Both  do  damage.  Gently  we  would  ask  the 
latter  to  be  careful  of  the  flowers.  At  New 
Komney  in  Kent  some  of  them  have  destroyed 
the  same  species  we  have  already  sung  a 
requiem  over  at  Northamptonshire.  As  for 
tourists,  they  love  to  hunt  for  specimens  ;  it 
is  their  cheapest,  easiest  pastime,  but  if  they 
see  a  plant  that  is  new  to  them,  and  so  is 
coveted,  do  thejr  treat  it  with  fairness  and 
leave  a  part  of  it  intact,  or  do  they  root  it 
out  t  Some  few  perhaps  will  label  and  pre- 
serve the  victim  dead,  but  far  more  probably 
a  few  days  or  weeks  will  see  the  precious 
treasures  of  the  holiday-time  become  of  no 
account — they  will  be  thrown  away  as 
rubbish. 

It  is  time  to  talk  of  remedies,  a  pleasanter 
task  than  finding  fault.  In  addition  to 
smoke  abatement  and  persuading  county 
councillors  not  to  permit  the  deruralising  of 
our  country  roads,  the  following  measures 
are  recommended :  "  Concealment,  enclosure, 
cultivation  of  wild  forms,  transplanting, 
reintroduction,  education,  moral  suasion, 
and  legal  protection,  whether  by  existing 
laws  or  by  fresh  legislation." 

Concealment ;  Guide-books  need  not  tell 
people  where  to  hunt  for  rarities.  Enclosure 
is  expensive.  Transplanting  and  redistribu- 
tion are  difiicult  and  sometimes  risky ;  we 
must  not  mix  localities  to  confuse  the 
student.  Education  and  moral  suasion  are 
good,  very  good  indeed.  Enlightened  public 
sentiment  is  what  all  wild-flower  lovers  must 
work  and  pray  for ;  vrithout  it  we  shall  never 
get  the  legal  protection  that  is  so  greatly 
needed,  and  would  prove  our  native  plants' 
most  valuable  safeguard. 

The  writer  has  talked  with  many  men  of 
law  upon  the  subject  of  wild  plant  protec- 
tion, and  cannot  help  thinking  that  there  are 
points  on  which  the  law  is  "  quaint."  Quaint 
is  not  the  right  word,  but  the  nearest. 
Perhaps  that  eminent  lawyer  who  wrote 
upon  a  board  that  overlooked  his  property 
"  Trespassers  will  not  be  prosecuted  because 
they  cannot"  might  find  a  better.  It  is 
"  quaint "  that  if  an  English  brigand  chooses 
to  walk  into  my  wild  or  even  into  my  formal 
garden  and  take  away  my  Primroses,  my 
Foxgloves,  or  my  Woodruff,  I  have  no 
redress.  I  believe  I  am  right  in  saying  that 
wild    plants    cannot    be  stolen ;    they    are 


common  property,  and  no  one  can  be  taken 
up  for  trespass  unless  he  can  be  proved  to 
have    done    damage.      Luckily    our    native 
brigands,  many  of  them,  like  caged  lions  and 
tigers,  do  not  know  their  power,  so  one  is 
left  pretty  free  of  them ;   but  one  sees  the 
difiiculties  that  lie  in    the  path    of    large 
property  owners.    What  is  to  be  done  with 
a  man  who  is  haled  by  the  law  for  stealing 
Thlaspi  perfoliatum  if  he  declares  he  thought 
he   was   only  gathering  Chickweed?     And 
who  is  to  draw  the  line  between  cultivated 
garden  flowers— to  steal  which  is  theft— and 
the  wild  or  semi-wild  flowers  that  to  us  are 
just    as    valuable?    Lines  are  not,  indeed, 
they  cannot  be,  drawn,  and  confusion  prevails. 
To  note  what  steps  are   taken  in   other 
countries  that  are  suffering  just  as  we  are 
is  useful.    In  the  United  States  laws  have 
been  passed  for  the  protection   of   special 
plants.     In   Switzerland,  Italy,  Savoy,  and 
to  some  extent  in  Connecticut,  species  are 
scheduled.    In  Savoy  the  uprooting  of  Edel- 
weiss,   Cyclamen,   Rhododendron,   Gentian, 
and  several  other  plants  is  strictly  prohibited. 
The  transport,  hawking,  and  sale  of  roots  of 
alpine  plants  are  also   forbidden,  and  the 
obligation  of    enforcing    orders    is  laid   on 
mayors,  gendarmes,  police,  and  forest-guards. 
We  may  take  heart.    What  is  done  in  free 
America  and  in  Switzerland  can  certainly  be 
done  in  the  British  Islands.    We  remember 
our  Wild  Birds'  Protection  Act  and  the  good 
it  has  done  in  a  few  years.     Why  cannot 
we  have  a  "Wild 
Plant  Preservation 
or  Protection  Act 
devised  on  similar 
lines'!     There  are 
many  minor  points 
regarding  the  pro- 
tection    of     wild 
plants  and  flowers 
that  might  be  men- 
tioned   did    time 
permit,  but    legal 
help  is  really  the 
goal  at  which  we 
ought  to  aim.    No 
one  is  wholly  with- 
out influence.   Let 
all  of  those    who 
love  flowers  exert 
it  to  the  utmost, 
hands  joined  and 
individually.     Let 
us  awake  !    Let  us 
be  up  and  doing  ! 
Let  us  get  an  Act 
passed  before  it  is 
too  late  ! 

Kindly  let  me 
acknowledge  my 
great  indebtedness 
to  Professor 
Boulger,  editor  of 
Nature  Notes, 
whose  far-reaching 
and  deeply  in- 
teresting paper  on 
"The  Preservation 
of  Wild  Plants," 
published  in  the 
Journal  of  the 
Royal  Horticul- 
tural Society, 
December,  1905, 
should  be  read  by 
all. 
F.  A.  Bardswell. 


THE    POPPY    ANEMONE. 

(Anemone  coeonabia.) 

ONE  of  the  joys  of  the  Riviera  in 
the  early  year  is  the  Anemone 
I  coronaria.  We  need  not  describe 
its  freedom  in  the  sunny  south, 
as  the  accompanying  illustra- 
tion, reproduced  from  a  photo- 
graph taken  by  Miss  Willmott  in  Mr. 
Hanbury's  interesting  garden,  is  sufficient 
explanation.  The  St.  Brigid  group  is  a 
selection,  and  forms  of  this  beautiful  flower 
are  the  Nice,  Caen,  Cardinal's  Hat,  and  so 
forth,  a  brilliant  variety  of  colouring  making 
this  Anemone  as  pleasant  to  see  as  almost 
any  flower  of  the  garden. 

The  plants  are  easily  raised  from  seed 
sown  as  soon  as  ripe.  Make  the  seed-bed  of 
a  fairly  porous  soil,  and  place  it  in  an  open 
part  of  the  garden.  The  surface  before  sowing 
should  be  firm  and  level  ;  moisten  the  soil 
before  the  seed  is  sown.  It  is  a  good  plan 
to  scrape  the  surface  of  the  bed  with  a 
worn-down  garden  broom  immediately  before 
sowing,  which  should  be  done  broadcast, 
the  seed  being  then  covered  with  a  thin 
sprinkling  of  sandy  soil.  After  this  make 
the  bed  smooth,  and  shade  it  from  the  sun 
until  the  seedlings  begin  to  appear,  when 
the  shading  material  must  be  removed. 
The  bed  must  never  be  allowed  to  get 
dry  until  the  young  plants  have  finished 
their  growth,  or  they  vsill  wither  prematurely. 
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TREES  &  SHRUBS- 
HARDY   AZALEAS    IN 
JUNE. 

DURING  the  latter  half 
1  of  May  and  the 
I  greater  part  of  June 
'  two  of  the  most 
attractive  features 
at  Kew  are  the 
Rhododendrons,  evergreen  and 
deciduous.  The  Azalea  garden 
is  situated  within  a  short  dis- 
tance of  the  eastern  end  of  the 
lake  on  the  north  side  of  the 
Syon  vista.  It  is  of  considerable 
size,  and  is  made  up  of  between 
twenty  and  thirty  large  beds, 
bisected  by  wide  grass  avenues 
and  enclosing  a  fair-sized  central 
lawn  on  which  specimen  Mag- 
nolias are  dotted  here  and  there. 
To  describe  the  effect  produced 
by  the  Azaleas  is  almost  impos- 
sible, the  variety  and  delicacy 
of  the  colours  being  unsurpassed 
among  hardy  shrubs. 

Although   botanically   the 
generic  name  Azalea  is  dropped 
in  favour  of  Rhododendron,  it  is 
more  than  probable  that  Azalea 
will  always  be  kept  up  for  the 
deciduous  kinds  as  a  horticul- 
tural name,  and  it  certainly  has 
the  effect  of  drawing  a  distin- 
guishing line  between  the  two 
great  groups.    The  species  that  have  entered 
most   largely  into  the  composition   of  this 
race  are  calendulaceum  from  North  America, 
flavum  from  the  Caucasus,  nudiflorum  from 
North  America,  occidentale  from  California, 
and  to  a  lesser  degree  viscosum  from  North 


A   BUSH   AZALEA   IN  THE   AZALEA  (JABDEN   AT    KEW. 


America,  and  sinense  from  China  and  Japan. 
Then  of  other  hardy  deciduous  species  of 
Rhododendron  that  are  included  under  the 
popular  name  of  Azalea  we  have  dilatatum, 
a  purple-flowered  Japanese  plant,  Albrechtii 
and  rhombicum,  also  purple-blossomed  plants 
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from  Japan  ;  IRhodora  from  North  America, 
the  lovely  pink-tinged  Vaseyi  from  Carolina, 
its  white  variety,  and  a  few  others.  It  is, 
however,  to  the  firtt  named  that  we  have 
to  turn  for  the  lovely  garden  forms  such  as 
are  seen  at, Kew,  and  which  are  popularly 
termed  Ghent  Azaleas.  From 
calendulaceum  the  brilliant 
reds,  orange  scarlets,  and  orange 
have  been  obtained  ;  from  fla- 
vum the  yellows,  from  nudi- 
florum the  pinks  and  whites, 
and  from  occidentale  pinks  and 
whites.  Sinense  forms  a  distinct 
set  with  larger  flowers,  and  is 
more  familiarly  spoken  of  as 
Azalea  mollis. 

In  addition  to  the  beauti- 
fully-coloured flowers  of  these 
Azaleas  many  of  them  have 
another  attractive  feature  in 
that  they  are  very  fragrant. 

Cultivation  or  the  Azalea. 

The  fact  that  most  of  those 
popularly  known  as  Ghent 
Azaleas  are  very  hardy  makes 
it  possible  for  people  in  most 
parts  of  the  country  to  ^row 
them — that  is  where  the  soil  is 
suitable.  The  soil  that  best  suits 
their  requirements  is  one  of  a 
light,  sweet,  peaty  nature,  but 
they  will  thrive  satisfactorily  in 
sandy  loam,  or  even  in  heavy 
loam,  providing  lime  is  absent 
or  present  in  very  small  quan- 
tities only.  When  forming  beds 
for  Azaleas  the  ground  must  be 
trenched  to  a  depth  of  from 
U  feet  to  2  feet,  and  if  in 
anywise  inclined  to  be  very  wet 
it   should  be  drained.     If  the 
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soil  seems  good,  remove  about  6  inches  only 
from  the  bottom.  After  the  trenching  is 
done,  make  up  the  deficiency  by  a  surfacing 
of  good  peat.  When  this  has  been  done, 
fork  over  the  top  15  inches,  so  that  the  peat 
and  surface-soil  are  thoroughly  mixed.  This, 
of  course,  applies  to  loamy  ground  only. 
When  thoroughly  mixed,  planting  may  be 
done.  During  the  operation  care  must  be 
taken  to  make  the  plants  firm  and  not  to 
cover  the  surface-roots  with  more  than  half- 
an-inch  or  so  of  soil,  as  deep  planting  is 
disastrous.  A  good  vi^atering  will  settle  them 
in,  and  a  top-dressing  of  decayed  leaves  will 
keep  the  moisture  from  evaporating  too 
rapidly  should  dry  weather  ensue.  During 
the  first  year  after  planting  it  may  be  neces- 
sary to  give  water  occasionally,  but  artificial 
watering  must  be  avoided  as  much  as  pos- 
sible. During  the  whole  of  the  plant's 
existence  it  is  necessary  to  keep  the  surface- 
roots  as  near  the  top  of  the  ground  as  pos- 
sible, specimens  with  plenty  of  roots  about 
the  ground  line  always  being  healthier  than 
those  whose  roots  are  deeper.  Feeding  with 
rank  manure  is  not  to  be  commended.  It  is 
better  to  give  an  annual  light  dressing  of 
decayed  leaves  than  manure.  Very  little  in 
the  way  of  pruning  will  be  found  necessary, 
but  it  is  essential  to  the  general  health  of 
the  plants  that  old  flower-heads  are  removed 
as  soon  as  the  flowers  are  over,  so  that  strength 
is  not  expended  on  seed-production.  Propa- 
gation can  be  efifected  by  means  of  seeds, 
cuttings,  layers,  or  grafting.  For  the  inex- 
perienced, layering  will  be  found  the  most 
effective  method.  W.  Dallimore. 
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THE    NEW   ONCO-REGELIA   IRISES. 
Soil  and   Position. 

THIS  class  of  hybrid  Irises  likes  a 
good,  well-enriched  sandy  loam 
without  any  artificial  manure, 
though  a  liberal  addition  of  old, 
well- decomposed  cow  manure  may 
be  added  with  advantage.  The 
soil  must  be  very  deeply  worked  and  care- 
fully drained,  so  as  to  allow  all  superfluous 
water  to  flow  away  easily.  This  is  a  very 
important  point,  especially  in  winter,  when 
the  rhizomes  are  not  yet  fully  rooted,  and  are 
apt  to  rot  away  if  the  water  becomes  stagnant 
in  the  soil.  If  the  soil  is  of  a  heavy,  stiff 
constitution,  besides  mixing  a  fair  amount  of 
sharp  silver  sand  in  it,  each  rhizome  should 
be  surrounded  with  some  sand,  as  this  will 
greatly  assist  in  keeping  them  sound.  To- 
gether with  the  cow  manure  that  must  be 
finely  broken,  one  should  not  omit  to  add  a 
few  handfuls  of  pulverised  mortar  rubbish, 
as  these  Irises  delight  in  chalky  soils.  They 
need  a  warm,  sheltered  corner  of  the  garden 
where  they  can  get  the  fullest  amount  of 
sunshine.  This  is  essential  in  spring  and  early 
summer  for  ripening  them  oS  sufficiently  and 
thus  enabling  them  to  gather  strength  for  next 
year's  development.  A  capital  place  for  them 
is  at  the  foot  of  a  wall  looking  south.  The 
rhizomes  must  not  be  covered  with  too  much 
earth,  as  this  will  weaken  the  crowns  and  some- 
times prevent  them  from  forming  flower- 
spikes.  If  the  rhizomes  are  planted  2  inches 
deep  on  heavy  soils  and  2i  inches  in  light,  sandy 
gardens,  this  will  be  quite  sufficient  if  only 
the  roots,  which  some  varieties  keep  more  or 
less  even  in  the  dry  state,  are  carefully  spread 


out  and  not  huddled  together. 
These  Irises  always  emit  a  set 
of  hairy  roots  before  winter, 
and  it  is  obvious  that  the 
better  these  roots  are  spared, 
the  safer  the  rhizomes  in 
winter. 

Time  of  Planting. 
Planting  is  best  done  about 
the  middle  of  October,  and 
may  be  prolonged  until  the 
end  of  the  month.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  have  the  rhizomes 
in  the  ground  before  Octo- 
ber .15,  but  it  is  fatal  to  defer 
planting  until  November  and 
later,  as  then  generally  the 
ground  becomes  too  cold,  and 
thus  prevents  the  rhizomes 
developing  their  winter  roots. 

Covering  in  Winter. 

The  Onco-Regelia  Irises  are 
hardy,  but  as  some  make 
growth  before  winter,  cover 
the  beds  with  Fir  boughs  to 
keep  off  cutting  winds,  and 
also,  on  sandy  soils,  to  prevent 
the  sand  from  being  blown 
away. 
Culture  after  Flowering. 

Unlike  most  rhizomatous 
Irises,  the  leaves  of  this  group 
show  signs  of  decay  in  summer,  but  as  in 
our  damp  climate  the  entire  ripening  off 
is  impossible,  the  rhizomes  must  be  yearly 
lifted  and  divided,  and  kept  dry  and  warm 
till  planting  time.     For  rhizomes  that  were 


IBIS   HECATE   (REDUCED).      ONE  OF   THE   VARIETIES   OF   THE 
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planted  at  the  proper  period  (about  the 
latter  part  of  September)  the  middle  of  July 
is  a  suitable  time  for  harvesting. 

C.  G.  van  Tubergen,  jun. 
Haarlem,  Holland. 
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GARDENING     FOR     BEGINNERS. 


SETTING  MELONS.— The  work  of  set- 
ting Melons  often  proves  a  difficult 
task  to  beginners,  more  especially  if 
they  have  never  seen  the  operation 
performed.  Bees,  ants,  and  other 
insects  accomplish  this  work  by  trans- 
ferring the  pollen  of  one  plant  to  the  flower  of 
another,  and  through  their  agency  many  hybrids 


MALE    AND    FEMALE    FLOWEBS     OF    MELON, 
SHOWING  HOW  TO  "  SET  "  THE  PBUIIS. 

result.  The  ideal  conditions  which  should  obtain 
in  a  Melon  house  when  the  fruits  are  set  are  a 
fairly  dry  atmosphere,  dry  pollen,  and  sunshine. 
Several  blooms  should  be  open  and  set  at  the 
same  time  on  each  plant.  If  one  fruit  commences 
to  swell  before  another,  it  generally  does  so  at  the 
expense  of  others.  The  sketches  show  how  set- 
ting should  be  done :  A  is  a  pistilate  (female) 
bloom  with  half  the  flower  petals  stripped  off,  for 
the  purpose  solely  of  more  clearly  showing  how 
the  operation  is  done  ;  B  is  a  stamiaate  (male) 
bloom,  similarly  treated,  but  all  the  remaining 
flowers  petals,  c,  must  be  removed,  then  it  will 
present  the  appearance  as  shown  at  B  a.  Then 
insert  the  staminate  flower,  B  a,  or  stigma  in  the 
centre  of  the  pistilate  bloom,  A.  When  set  and 
duly  swelling,  the  embryo  fruit  will  appear  as 
shown  in  the  sketch  A  a,  the  flower  petals  still 
adhering,  but  being  shrivelled  up. — Avon. 

About  Hardy  Ferns. — To  grow  Ferns  satisfac- 
torily in  a  garden  we  must  recollect  what  Nature 
has  taught  us,  and  choose  a  spot  sheltered  from 
sun  and  wind  as  much  as  possible,  but  otherwise 
with  plenty  of  daylight  ;  and  we  must  also  in- 
dulge them  with  a  soil  containing  plenty  of  leaf- 
mould.     Rocky  slopes  will  have  taught  us  also 


SIMPLE    HINTS. 

that  something  in  the  rockery  line  will  help,  but 
in  makine  a  rockery  it  should  never  be  forgotten 
that  the  Ferns  are  the  main  ornament  of  it,  and 
hence  that  the  rocks,  whether  real  or  artificial, 
should  not  be  mixed  up  with  shells  and  corals,  or 
similar  things  which  are  entirely  out  of  place. 
To  start  a  lockery,  say,  under  a  north  wall,  the 
ground  should  be  well  forked  up,  and  as  a  founda- 
tion any  broken  brick  rubbish  may  well  be  mixed 
with  the  subsoil  to  drain  it  and  keep  it  sweet ;  if 
the  soil  generally  be  good  garden  soil,  and  not 
clayey,  it  will  do  as  it  is,  though  an  addition  of 
leaf-mould  is  always  advantageous.  The  bed 
should  be  made  nearly  1  foot  higher  than  is 
needed,  as  it  is  sure  to  settle,  and  the  rocks  or 
burrs  should  be  well  bedded  in  irregularly,  leaving 
spaces  between  for  planting  the  Ferns  subse- 
quently. When  finished,  water  well  and  let  it 
settle ;  then  plant  the  Ferns  singly  close  under 
the  edges  of  the  rocks,  so  that  their  crowns  are 
just  level  with  the  toil,  but  not  covered.  Water 
them  well  in,  and  the  work  is  done.  Cire  must 
be  used  in  planting  so  that  small  growers  are  not 
hidden  by  larger  ones  when  growth  sets  in. 
Finally,  having  made  a  pretty  rockery  in  a  good 
place,  do  not  do  as  nearly  everybody  does — forget 
all  about  the  beautiful  varieties  we  have  men- 
tioned and  crowd  up  your  space  with  common 
Ferns,  which  those  who  know  regard  as  weeds. 

Ferns  in  the  House. — Many  of  our  finest  varie- 
ties will  form  lovely  specimens  in  well-lighted 
north  or  shaded  windows  if  grown  in  pots,  kept 
properly  watered,  and,  above  all  things,  always 
retained  in  one  position.  Ferns,  like  all  other 
plants,  loill  grow  towards  the  light,  and  arrange 
their  fronds  to  catch  as  much  of  it  as  they  can, 
the  result  being  a  very  graceful  one  ;  yet  innu- 
merable people,  ladies  especially,  who  grow  Ferns 
indoors  in  windows  will  keep  turning  them  round 
to  face  the  company,  i  e.,  turn  their  backs  to  the 
light.  Now,  as  many  Ferns  are  practically  deve- 
loping new  fronds  all  through  the  growing  season, 
and  these  fronds  as  they  unroll  bend  towards  the 
light,  stiffening  as  they  develop,  a  Fern  thus 
twisted  and  turned  about  becomes  in  itself  twisted 
and  out  of  shape,  and  all  its  native  elegance  is 
spoiled.  The  best  plan  is  to  mark  the  pot  itself, 
and  keep  that  mark  always  either  to  back  or 
front  as  the  case  may  be.  Much  as  Ferns  like 
water,  it  is  not  well  to  let  them  stand  in  saucers 
full  of  it.  A  good  plan  is  to  use  a  large  saucer 
and  insert  a  smaller  one  inside  it  in  which  the 
pot  stands.  The  large  saucer  can  then  be  kept 
filled  and  will  supply  the  pot,  not  by  soakage, 
but  by  percolation  through  the  smaller  saucer,  a 
much  healthier  way.  The  more  light,  but  not 
sun,  the  sturdier  the  Fern  ;  no  Fern  will  thrive  in 
a  dark  corner  far  away  from  the  window,  and  gas 
fumes  are  poison  to  the  hardiest. 

Ferns  in  Wardian  Cases.  — Practically  the  only 
satisfactory  Ferns  for  Wardian  cases  are  the 
Filmies;  all  others  are  apt  to  get  drawn  or  to 
outgrow  the  limited  space.  Our  native  Filmy 
Ferns  (Hymenophyllum  tunbridgense  and  Wil- 
sonii)  and  the  lovely  Bristle  Fern  (Trichomanes 
radicans),  of  which  there  are  several  beautiful 
varieties,  do  well  in  a  perfectly  close  case  if 
pegged  down  on  pieces  of  limestone  or  sandstone 
embedded  in  an  open  peaty  compost.  After 
pegging  down,  this  should  be  covered  with  a 
handful  or  so  of  sandy  compost,  and  then  watered 
overhead  so  heavily  that  this  mulching  is  washed 
well  into  them,  thus  establishing  them  firmly, 
but  not  burying  them.  This  done,  they  may  be 
left  untouched  for  months  together,  save  a  water- 
ing when  needed.  That  beautiful  New  Zealand 
Fern  (Todea  superba)  makes  a  grand  central  plant 


if  the  case  be  large,  and  it  is  as  hardy  as  grass. 
The  Ferns  must  never  see  the  sun,  and  drought 
is  absolutely  fatal.  They  are  the  children  of 
caves  and  hollows  by,  and  even  under,  waterfalls, 
and  shrivel  at  once  if  exposed  to  dry  air  or  sun- 
shine. The  need  for  strong  light  is  consequently 
less,  and  hence  they  may  be  grown  in  duskier 
situations  than  Ferns  that  love  the  air.  Judi- 
ciously aired  and  well  lighted,  the  Wardian  case 
may  accommodate  a  small  rockery  containing 
some  of  our  small-growing  Spleenworts,  such  as 
Asplenium  Trichomanes  and  its  varieties,  which 
constitute  a  pretty  group,  and  will  thrive  pro- 
vided the  fronds  are  not  wetted  and  the  plants 
be  carefully  installed  in  rocky  chinks,  limestone 
for  preference,  soil  sandy  leaf-mould.  Pretty, 
temporary  arrangements  may  also  be  made  by 
filling  the  bottom  of  the  case  with  fresh  Cocoanut 
fibre,  and  bedding  2i-inch  pots  therein  containing 
small  growing  specimens  of  Hart's  -  tongues, 
Spleenworts,  &c.,  which  can  easily  be  shifted 
when  growth  renders  it  necessary.  Good  drainage 
is  essential ;  water-logged  soil  breeds  a  sourness 
fatal  to  everything. 

Sauromatum  guttatum. — The  enclosed  photo- 
graph may  interest  your  readers.  Three  years 
ago  I  purchased  a  corm  of  the  above.  The  first 
year  it  threw  a  good  flower-spike,  the  corm 
diminishing  accordingly ;  after  it  was  over  I 
potted  and  kept  it  damp,  but  found  it  did  not 
swell  at  all,  with  the  result  that  the  flower-spike 
the  following  year  was  a  failure.  So  I  planted 
it  in  the  garden  in  June,  and  on  raising  it  in 
September  the  corm  had  assumed  greater  pro- 
portions than  when  purchased,  with  the  result 
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this  year  as  depicted.  The  plant  needa  no 
nourishment  of  any  kind,  and  if  placed  on  a 
window-sill  will  flower  successfully.  When  the 
flower-spike  is  withered,  the  corm  should  be 
planted  in  a  damp  spot  in  the  garden,  leaves  will 
develop  and  turn  brown  towards  the  end  of  the 
summer.  The  plant  then  should  be  raised,  having 
accumulated  the  necessary  nourishment  to  enable 
it  to  flower  the  following  year. — F.  G.  LiKE. 


THE  BEGINNER'S  FRUIT  GARDEN. 
Vines  in  the  Oreenhouae.  —  There  are  thou- 
sands of  small  greenhouses  in  the  suburbs  of 
towns  and  scattered  about  the  country  where 
Vines  are,  or  may  be  planted,  and  fairly  good 
Grapes  grown.  In  some  places,  where  the  drain- 
age is  suitable  and  the  soil  fairly  good,  not  much 
expense  need  be  incurred  in  border-making.  If 
the  soil  is  bad  and  the  drainage  imperfect,  make 
the  border  1  foot  or  more  above  the  present 
ground  level.  This  may  be  done  by  carting  in 
two  or  three  loads  of  good  loam.  Get  a  bag  or 
two  of  bone-meal  and  some  old  plaster  or  mortar, 
and  a  couple  of  bushels  of  wood  ashes  or  crushed 
charcoal,  and  blend  the  whole  together.  Any 
further  stimulants  required  (and  Vines  will  use 
up  a  good  deal  of  nourishment)  may  be  given  in 
the  shape  of  liquid  manure  and  rich  top-dressing. 
The  top-dressings  will  keep  the  roots  near  the 
surface,  where  they  can  easily  be  fed.  It  will 
be  better  to  have  the  Vines  planted  in  a  narrow 
border  inside,  and  then,  if  the  ground  wall  of  the 
house  is  built  on  arches,  the  roots  will  soon  find 
their  way  out  into  the  border  outside.  The 
outside  border  need  not  be  all  made  at  first.  If 
it  is  3  feet  wide,  this  will  be  enougB"  for  a 
small  house,  and  can  be  extended  when  necessary. 
If  the  border  is  made  above  the  natural  level, 
there  will  not  be  much  trouble  with  drainage. 

Planting. — Plant  the  Vines  in  March,  and,  if 
turned  out  of  pots  open  out  the  roots  and  spread 
them  out  within  6  inches  of  the  surface,  and 
make  reasonably  firm.  It  is  possible  when  we  can 
wait  to  furnish  the  house  by  planting  cuttings 
about  1  foot  or  so  long,  leaving  one  eye  or  bud 
exposed  level  with  the  surface,  but  this  is  not 
usual,  and  most  people  buy  Vines  and  plant  them 
out  of  pots.  Although  March  has  been  mentioned 
as  the  best  month  to  plant,  they  may  be  planted 
any  time  during  summer  out  of  pots.  If  the  sap 
is  moving,  let  the  buds  break,  and  rub  them  off, 
except  the  bottom  one.  When  the  leaves  unfold, 
the  canes  can  be  cut  down  to  the  point  where 
the  shoot  has  started.  This  shoot  will  be  trained 
up,  and  encouraged  to  make  all  the  growth  it  will, 
and  that  will  constitute  the  first  year's  work.  If 
all  things  go  well,  there  should  be  a  short,  jointed 
oaue  as  thick  as  one's  finger.  When  the  leaves 
fall,  cut  down  to  within  three  eyes  or  buds  of  the 
bottom  wire.  When,  the  next  year,  these  eyes 
break,  the  upper  growth  should  be  trained  up  to 
form  the  main  rod  ;  the  two  lower  ones,  if  reason- 
ably strong,  may  be  permitted  to  carry  one  bunch 
each.  The  growth  the  second  year  should  be 
strong.  The  main  rod  which  ascends  the  house, 
when  within  a  foot  or  so  of  the  end  of  the  rafter, 
should  be  stopped,  and  the  soft  laterals — i.e., 
the  shoots  which  spring  out  from  the  axils  of  the 
leaves — should  be  pinched  to  one  leaf,  as  it  is 
better  to  let  the  main  leaves  do  the  elaborating 
work.  The  third  year  there  ought  to  be  a  good 
crop  of  luscious  Grapes.  It  will  be  better  not  to 
leave  the  main  rod  too  long  the  third  year — 8  feet 
in  length  will  produce  a  lot  of  Grapes.  In  order 
to  make  the  eyes  break  regularly,  the  canes  should 
be  bent  back,  to  check  the  flow  of  sap  to  the  ex- 
tremities, so  that  all  the  eyes  may  break  into 
growth,  and  if  the  wood  has  been  well  ripened, 
every  shoot  will  show  one  or  more  bunches  of 
fruit.  When  a  foot  or  so  long,  the  shoots  should  be 
gradually  drawn  to  the  wires,  and  tied  at  some- 
thing like  equal  distances  apart.  When  two 
leaves  can  be  seen  beyond  the  bunch,  pinch  out 
the  terminal  bud.  The  usual  distance  allowed 
between  Vines  Is  from  3  feet  to  4  feet.     If  4  feet  is 


allowed,  sometimes  a  second  rod  or  cane  is  taken 
up  from  each  Vine  in  the  centre  of  the  light,  but 
usually  when  plants  are  grown  beneath  the  Vines 
it  is  better  to  be  contented  with  the  Vines  4  feet 
apart,  and  allow  a  little  more  extension  to  the 
laterals. 

The  Sub-Laterals  shouldbe  dealt  with  promptly. 
It  permitted  to  extend,  and  then  removed,  a 
check  may  be  given  that  will  be  injurious.  The 
best  way  of  managing  sub-laterals  which  spring 
from  the  axils  of  the  leaves  is  to  rub  off  all  below 
the  bunches  and  stop  all  above  to  one  leaf,  and 
permit  no  further  progress.  This  is  simple,  and 
easily  understood.  Let  nothing  interfere  with 
the  work  of  the  main  leaves. 

Thinning  the  Berries. — This  should  be  done 
when  the  berries  are  about  the  size  of  Sweet  Pea 
seeds,  as  by  that  time  the  best  berries  will  have 
obtained  a  lead,  and  these  should  (in  the  case  of 
Black  Hamburghs,  which  are  the  best  Grapes  for 
the  amateur  to  grow)  have  at  least  half  the 
berries  cut  out.  Sometimes  two-thirds  are  taken 
out ;  but  in  dealing  with  Vines  of  which  we 
know  nothing  it  is  better  to  go  over  a  second 
time  and  relieve  the  light  places  by  cutting  out  a 
berry  here  and  there  than  have  loose,  flabby 
bunches.  The  scissors  should  be  carefully  handled 
so  as  not  to  cut,  ever  so  slightly,  any  berries  left 
in.  'Neither  should  the  berries  be  touched  or 
rubbed  with  a  hot  hand  while  the  work  is  in 
progress. 


general  use  for  this  purpose,  and  answer 
admirably.  They  can  also  be  used  to  support 
many  kinds  of  slender-growing  flowers.  Stir  the 
surface  of  the  Carnation  beds  with  the  hoe,  as 
this  will  encourage  the  production  of  strong 
ahoots.  The  thinning  out  of  the  fiowerbuds  of 
border  Carnations  is  not  recommended,  quantity, 
rather  than  quality  is  looked  for  on  the  plants 
used  for  bedding.  G.  D.  Davison. 

Weslwick  Gardens,  Norwich. 
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FLOWER    GARDEN. 

BEDDING  OUT.— Most  plants  are 
now  planted  out,  and  the  tendereat, 
having  been  carefully  hardened, 
may  now  be  planted.  Begonia  tubers 
started  into  growth  in  March,  and, 
subsequently  planted  in  cold  frames, 
are  large  plants,  and  may  be  transferred  to  the 
beds,  which  should  be  well  prepared  with  plenty 
of  well-rotted  manure  and  leaf-mould  thoroughly 
mixed.  If  these  can  be  favoured  with  a  moist 
position  they  will  do  best,  or,  if  the  position  is 
dry,  they  must  be  frequently  supplied  with 
water,  and  always  kept  moist  at  the  roots. 
Watering  overhead  at  any  time  of  the  day,  even 
in  the  hottest  sun,  will  not  injure  them  in  the 
least,  but  be  greatly  beneficial  to  them,  preventing 
bud-dropping,  which  frequently  happens  during 
very  hot,  dry  weather.  Seedlings  of  Begonias 
raised  early  in  the  year,  having  had  more  warmth 
to  keep  them  growing,  should  be  left  till  the  last, 
as  if  these  receive  a  check  at  this  time  they  rarely 
recover  during  the  season,  whereas,  if  carefully 
managed,  seedlings  often  surpass  the  old  plants. 
Surfacing  the  beds  with  Cocoanut  fibre  is  a  good 
plan,  it  prevents  evaporation. 

Dahlias  may  now  be  transferred  to  their 
flowering  quarters.  The  soil  for  these  can  scarcely 
be  made  too  rich.  They  enjoy  full  sunshine,  but 
must  be  liberally  supplied  with  water.  As  planting 
proceeds,  place  a  stake  about  3  feet  long  near 
each  plant  to  give  support,  as  they  are  very  liable 
to  be  broken  off  by  wind.  Two  or  three  other 
stakes  will  be  required  as  growth  proceeds.  It  is 
considered  safe  at  this  date  to  plant  out  any 
tender  plants  used  for  bedding,  but  it  is  advisable 
to  have  protecting  material  at  hand. 

Watering  now  needs  attention  in  the  flower 
garden.  Surface  sprinkling,  when  the  soil  is 
parched  beneath,  does  no  good  ;  whenever  plants 
require  water,  sufficient  should  be  given  to  soak  the 
soil ;  moistening  the  foliage  in  the  evenings  of  hot 
days  is  beneficial.  Water  in  the  evening  if  possible. 
Staking  is  very  important  work.  Avoid  as  far  as 
possible  staking  plants  that  will  really  do  with- 
out it. 

Cabnations,  as  the  flower-stems  advance,  need 
support.      The   wire-ooiled    stakes    are   now  in 


ORCHIDS. 
ODONTOfiLossuM  ciTROSMDM. — As  soon  as  this 
beautiful  Mexican  species  has  finished  flowering 
it  should  be  given  attention  at  the  root.  If  the 
compost  in  which  they  are  growing  is  in  good 
condition  the  plants  will  need  only  resurfacing 
to  encourage  the  new  roots  which  appear  at  the 
base  of  the  young  growth.  The  flowers  are 
borne  on  a  pendulous  spike,  and  for  that  reason 
it  is  advisable  to  grow  them  suspended  from  the 
roof,  and  shallow  pans  are  suitable  receptacles  in 
which  to  grow  them.  These  should  be  drained 
to  about  one-third  their  depth,  and  the  plants 
should  be  potted  firmly  in  a  mixture  of  fibrous 
peat  and  sphagnum  moss,  with  some  small  crock 
and  coarse  sand  added.  When  repotting  lay  the 
roots  as  naturally  as  possible  in  the  new 
receptacle,  and  work  the  compost  between  them  ; 
it  is  a  bad  plan  to  bunch  the  roots  of  any  Orchids. 
For  a  few  weeks  little  water  will  be  needed  at 
the  root,  but  the  surface  compost  should  be 
sprayed  over  every  day  in  order  to  induce  the 
moss  to  grow.  O.  citrosmum  grows  freely  in  the 
intermediate  house,  and  during  the  growing  season 
it  requires  plenty  of  fresh  air. 

Odontoglossum  Insleayi  is  also  a  native  of 
Mexico  ;  this  also  does  well  in  the  intermediate 
house.  Plants  that  need  repotting  this  season 
should  be  done  as  soon  as  the  new  roots  appear 
at  the  base  of  the  young  growths.  The  pots 
should  be  drained  to  one-half  their  depth,  and  the 
compost  may  consist  of  two  parts  fibrous  peat  to 
one  of  chopped  sphagnum,  and  one-fifth  partially- 
decayed  oak  leaves.  Mix  the  whole  well 
together,  and  add  a  quantity  of  small  crock  and 
sand.  Remove  all  the  old  compost,  and  cut 
away  any  dead  roots  from  the  plant.  Place  a 
layer  of  moss  over  the  drainage,  and  work  the 
compost  between  and  about  the  roots  to  within 
1  inch  of  the  rim  of  the  pot,  then  surface  with  a 
layer  of  chopped  sphagnum.  The  base  of  the 
young  growths  should  be  on  the  surface.  They 
require  much  the  same  treatment  as  advised 
above. 

Odontoglossum  grande  resembles  0.  Insleayi 
in  growth,  and  requires  exactly  the  same  treat- 
ment. It  is  not  advisable  to  disturb  any  of  them 
unless  the  compost  has  become  decayed,  but  the 
surface  compost  should  be  kept  healthy,  and  it  is 
necessary  to  prick  fresh  moss  on  the  surface  each 
season.  W.  H.  Page. 

Ohardwar,  Boiirton-on-the-  Water,  Gloucester. 


KITCHEN  GARDEN. 
Kidney  Beans.— Make  another  sowing  of  Runner 
Beans  to  ensure  a  plentiful  supply  of  this  useful 
vegetable.  Allow  enough  room  between  the 
rows,  for  if  too  close  together  the  lower  part  is 
useless.  The  rows  should  be  not  less  than  9  feet 
apart.  A  low  growing  crop  can  be  cultivated 
between  the  rows  of  Beans,  no  ground  being 
wasted.  The  Runner  Baan  can  be  used  as  a 
climbing  decorative  plant,  and  is  very  useful  to 
cover  a  trellis,  or  anything  of  a  like  nature,  the 
flowers  being  attractive  to  the  eye,  and  the 
Beans,  when  formed,  come  in  for  use.  Attend  to 
staking — as  recommended  in  a  previous  calendar — 
at  the  time  of  sowing,  or  before  the  Beans  begin 
to  run.  Sow  more  Dwarf  Baans,  and  allow  plenty 
of  space  between  the  rows  according  to  the  variety 
grown,  large  varieties  requiring  at  least  2  feet 
between  the  rows,  and  also  plenty  of  room  in 
the  row.  It  is  not  often  that  one  is  able  to  pick 
Dwarf  Beans  out  of  doors  before  July,  but  Beans 
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in  frames  and  pits  should  now  be  yielding  abund- 
ance, and  care  should  be  taken  in  gathering  the 
crop,  for  the  swelling  of  seeds  in  neglected  pads 
will  soon  cause  the  Beane  to  cease  bearing,  'i'hey 
should  be  gone  over  every  day,  gathering  those 
of  a  proper  siz?,  whether  they  are  wanted  for 
immediate  consumption  or  not,  tie  in  bundles  of 
fifty,  and  stand  them  in  a  cool  shed  with  the 
stems  in  a  shallow  saucer  of  clean  water,  which 
should  be  changed  every  day. 

Parsley  and  Chervil. — Partial  failures  with 
Parsley  are  sometimes  inevitable,  no  matter  how 
much  one  strives  against  it.  Where  it  is  doing 
badly,  and  is  patchy  in  the  seed-row,  transplant 
carefully  from  places  where  it  is  thicker.  Choose 
a  showery  day,  if  possible,  for  the  operation,  or 
well  water  at  the  time  of  transplanting  and  until 
the  plants  get  established.  Make  fresh  sowings 
of  Chervil  in  a  shady  place.  This  herb  will 
soon  run  to  seed  if  sown  in  a  sunny  and  dry 
situation. 

Beet— The  main  crop  of  Beet  will  require 
thinning,  which  must  be  done  carefully,  being 
guided  by  the  variety  as  to  the  space  between  the 
roots.  For  medium  sized  Beet  7  inches  to  8  inches 
apart  is  a  fair  distance.  Tarnip-rooted  Beet  for 
early  use  can  be  allowed  to  remain  a  little  thicker 
in  the  rows  than  the  crop  for  storing.  Every 
effort  should  be  made  to  keep  the  bed  perfectly 
free  from  weeds — especially  weeds  that  seed 
quickly — while  the  crop  is  in  a  young  state.  It 
ia  almost  impossible  to  clean  the  bed  properly 
later  in  the  summer  without  damaging  the 
crop.  Salsify,  Soorzonera,  Chicory,  and  Dan- 
delion should  be  thinned  by  degrees  until 
the  roots  are  from  7  inches  to  9  inches  apart  in 
the  row. 

General  Remarks. — Keep  the  hoe  well  at 
work  in  all  parts  of  the  garden,  for  if  weeds  get 
the  upper  hand  at  this  season  there  will  be 
trouble  for  the  remainder  of  the  year,  and  very 
often  into  the  next  one.  Weeds  are  often  found 
thriving  in  a  marvellous  manner  in  the  Pea  rows. 
They  must  be  carefully  pulled  out,  or  damage 
will  be  done  to  the  Peas.  Out  down  all  flower 
sterna  as  they  appear  in  Rhubarb,  Horseradish, 
and  Sorrel,  and  break  out  any  that  may  be 
appearing  among  the  Seakale.  Keep  the  ground 
occupied  by  spring  Cabbages  clean  ;  in  due  time 
there  will  be  formed  many  useful  little  heads  on 
the  stems  after  all  the  first  heads  are  cut, 
these  are  very  tender,  and,  where  there  is 
great  demand  for  Cabbages,  will  be  found  to 
come  in  and  be  of  much  service. 

J.  Jaqdes. 

BryaiMon  Gardens,  Blandford. 
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HA.RICOT    BEANS. 

IN  reply  to  "C.  S.  S.  J."  (Edinburgh)  re- 
specting his  enquiry  about  Haricot  Beans, 
1  should  like  to  quote  my  experience.  By 
request  of  a  aeed  merchant  1  tried  some 
Haricot  Beans  which  they  had  on  hand,  to 
see  if  at  any  time  they  could  be  used  and 
sold  for  Runner  Beans.  I  did  not  give  them 
any  special  treatment,  simply  allowing  them  to 
climb  over  a  Privet  hedge.  That  the  result  was 
satisfactory  may  be  gathered  from  the  fact  that 
from  these  Beans  I  had  quite  a  quantity  of  good 
cooking  Baans,  and  to  all  appearance  and  taste 
they  were  the  same  as  Kidney  Beans,  even  when 
cooked.  1  took  a  sample  basket  down  to  our 
shop,  and  they  gave  every  satisfaction.  More- 
over, they  cropped  well. 

Worcester.  P"  J-  T. 


sorts,  and  the  distinction  was  very  marked.  It 
was  much  earlier,  and  had  very  stout  stalks  of 
a  rich  red  colour.  I  am  told  it  is  superior  in 
flavour. 

Rhubarb  being  so  extensively  in  demand  it  is 
surprising  that  more  attention  has  not  been 
given  to  ita  improvement.  It  ia  quite  evident 
that  it  is  amenable  to  the  specialists'  attentions, 
but  it  may  take  rather  a  long  time  to  get  up  a 
stock.  I  believe  it  took  the  raiser  of  the  variety 
Hobday's  Giant,  which  was  shown  several  times 
last  year,  nine  years  to  get  up  a  sufficient  stock 
to  put  it  into  commerce.  H. 

A   TRAILING  CUSTARD    MARROW. 

The  majority  of  the  Custard  Marrows  do  not 
trail,  and  are  therefore  of  bush  form.  Though 
the  latter  for  email  gardens  or  frames  are  the 
most  useful,  the  newer  trailing  varieties  are  more 
prolific  and  of  excellent  quality.  For  the  past 
few  seasons  our  best  Custard  Marrow  haa  been 
Sutton's  Improved,  and  thia  after  a  trial  of  every 
Custard  or  Bush  Marrow  we  could  procure.  We 
require  the  Custard  Marrow  every  day  for  as 
long  a  season  aa  possible,  and  it  is  important  to 
get  a  free  cropper. 

The  Bush  fails  at  times  ;  I  mean  the  crop 
ia  neither  so  regular  nor  so  heavy  as  that 
from  the  trailing  sorts,  and  it  is  an  easy 
matter  to  keep  the  latter  in  bounds  by  stopping 
the  shoots  and  thinning  out.  Many  who  do  not 
grow  the  Custard  Marrows  would  find  that  they 
are  delicious  if  once  given  a  fair  trial.  When 
cut  in  a  young  state  they  are  far  better  than  the 
ordinary  Marrow.  Many  do  not  cut  these  vege- 
tables until  growth  is  far  advanced  ;  they  are 
then  poor  and  flavourless.  Early  in  May— indeed, 
all  through  the  month — is  a  good  time  to  sow  the 
Custard.  They  do  not  require  manure.  If 
planted  on  a  warm  border  in  June,  and  well 
attended  to  in  the  way  of  food  and  moisture, 
they  give  a  good  return.  G.  Wythes. 


RHUBARB    DAW'S    CHAMPION. 
This  is  one  of  the  finest  varieties  I  have  seen. 
When  at   Messrs.   Bath's   Wisbech  nurseries   I 
noted    a  large  quantity   growing    beside    other 


SUTTON'S  FORCING  LETTUCE. 
This  ia  an  excellent  Lettuce,  easily  grown,  and 
sure  to  be  appreciated.  It  is  non-heating,  and 
can  be  had  in  excellent  condition  throughout  the 
winter  providing  successive  sowings  are  made. 
The  leaves  form  quickly,  are  very  tender  and 
crisp,  and  may  be  used  blanched  or  in  their 
natural  condition.  A  good  plan  is  to  sow  in 
boxes  using  a  light,  rich  soil.  Place  the 
seed-box  near  the  glass  in  a  temperature  of 
about  55°. 

When  the  young  plants  are  of  a  convenient 
size  to  handle  prick  them  out  either  in  boxes  or  on 
a  alight  hot-bed.  A  distance  of  3  inches  from 
plant  to  plant  is  sutficient.  This  Lettuce  is 
grown  by  some  all  the  year  round,  its  qualities 
being  such  as  to  cause  a  continual  demand. 
From  a  sowing  made  as  advised  above  on 
February  9  fine,  crisp,  and  fully-developed  leaves 
were  cut  on  March  31,  aeven  weeks  from  time  of 
sowing. 

Watford.  C.  Rush. 


SUTTON'S    EASTERTIDE    BROCCOLI. 

This  Broccoli  ia  moat  useful;  it  comes  into  use 
at  a  time  when  good  vegetables  are  scarce.  A 
fine  lot  has  been  grown  from  seed  sown  on 
April  17  of  last  year.  Tde  plants  were  pricked 
out  from  the  seed-bed  before  becoming  drawn  and 
weak.  They  were  finally  planted  on  land  from 
which  Strawberries  had  been  cleared,  after  their 
third  fruiting  season.  All  weeds  and  rubbish 
were  cleared  from  the  land,  and  after  the  first 
good  rain  the  Broccolis  were  planted.  A  suitable 
distance  to  allow  between  the  plants  is  2^  feet. 
The  advantage  of  planting  on  firm,  consolidated 
land  is  that  the  planta  make  stronger  and  more 
sturdy  growth  than  when  planted  on  land  recently 
dug  or  trenched.  They  are,  therefore,  better  able 
to  withstand  the  winter  weather. 

Watford.  C.  RusE. 
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RULES    FOR    CORRESPONDENTS. 

Questions  and  AnBViavB.—The  Bdxtor  intends 
to  make  Ths  Gasdeh  help/ul  to  all  readers  vitio  desire 
assistance,  no  matter  what  the  branch  o/  gardening  maybe, 
and  uritk  that  object  vill  make  a  special  feature  of  the 
''Answers  to  Correspondents"  column.  All  communica' 
tions  should  be  dearly  and  concisely  written  on  one  side 
of  the  paper  only,  and  addressed  to  the  Editoe  of  Thb 
GARDEN,  SO,  Tavistock  Street,  Covent  Garden,  WC.  Letters 
on  business  should  be  sent  to  the  PUBLISHES.  The  name 
and  address  of  the  sender  are  required  in  addition  to  any 
designation  he  may  desire  to  be  used  in  the  paper.  When 
more  than  one  query  is  sent,  each  should  be  on  a  separate 
piece  of  paper. 


FLOWER   GARDEN, 

Remaking  Lawn  (Clossy). — We  do  not  think 
you  would  gain  much  by  sowing  grass  seed  in  a 
mouth's  time.  Grass  seed  sown  in  the  middle  of 
summer  often  fails  to  germinate  aatiefactorily, 
owing  to  the  hot  dry  weather  and  the  difficulty 
of  keeping  the  seed-bed  moist  during  that  time. 
By  sowing  in  September,  when  the  weather  ia 
cooler,  you  would  obtain  just  ae  good  a  lawn 
by  this  time  next  year,  and  probably  a  better 
one,  than  by  sowing  during  the  hot  summer 
weather.  You  might  add  soot  to  the  finely-sifted 
soil  for  covering  the  seeds  if  you  wish,  but  it  ia 
not  at  all  necessary.  You  should  delay  giving 
the  other  artifical  manure  you  mention  until  the 
lawn  has  become  established,  otherwise  you  will 
probably  do  a  great  deal  more  harm  than  good. 
You  could  not  nave  a  better  lime  for  sowing  than 
the  end  of  August  or  early  September. 

Growing  Spanish  Irises  (B.,  Weyhridge). — 
Spanish  Irises  need  no  special  treatment ;  they 
will  grow  quite  well  in  ordinary  border  soil  which 
is  fairly  sunny,  and  will  flower  in  June.  We 
should  advise  you  to  sow  at  once  seeds  of  some 
annual  round  about  them,  such  as  Clarkia  or 
Godetia.  These  would  give  you  flowers  after  the 
Irises  were  over.  Yes,  if  you  obtained  such 
Lilies  as  croceum,  umbellatum,  tigrinum,  and 
speciosum,  all  easily  grown  and  free  flowering, 
tney  would  doubtless  give  you  a  good  display  of 
bloom  next  year.  Plant  in  September  or  early 
October.  You  would  doubtless  get  the  Wall- 
flower you  mention  from  any  of  the  seedsmen 
who  are  now  advertising  seeds  of  these  in 
The  Garden.  Y'ou  may  sow  Forget-me-not, 
Polyanthus,  and  Aubrieiia  in  shallow  boxes  at 
the  end  of  June.  Y'^ou  could  plant  nothing  better 
than  the  double-flowered  variety  of  Arabis  albida 
as  a  groundwork  for  your  Hyacinths.  All  the 
plants  you  name  will  flower  together  with  the 
exception  of  Narcissus  Cynosure,  which  would  be 
over  before  the  Polyanthus  and  Tulips. 

Planting  Primroses,  &c.  (R.  W.  Ascrofl).— 
1.  Primroses  may  be  planted  any  time  now  if 
they  are  well  watered,  but  of  course  the  best  time 
is  in  the  autumn  or  spring.  The  usual  price  per 
1,000  may  be  anything  between  £2  and  ,03  from 
nurserymen.  2.  It  would  be  advisable  to  consult 
a  local  nurseryman  aa  to  the  price  of  treea,  and 
if  an  immediate  effect  ia  to  be  produced  they  ought 
to  be  aa  large  aa  they  can  be  procured,  although 
large  onea  cost  more.  The  rate  of  growth 
varies,  and  depends  on  soil  and  situation,  and 
they  ought  not  to  require  manure  if  the  soil  is 
good.  The  holes  to  lecdive  them  should  be  made 
Irom  2  feet  to  3  feet  square,  and  deep  according 
to  size  of  tree  planted.  3.  The  beat  weed  killer  for 
uae  on  lawns  is  Climax  Lawn  Sand.  It  destroys 
Daisies,  Plantains,  and  Dandelions,  and  may  be 
applied  any  time,  but  the  early  spring  months 
are  the  best.  All  directions  are  sent  with  the 
Lawu  Sand.  5.  Angora  Gouida  are  usually  used 
for  decorative  purposes  only,  and  are  of  no  edible 
value.  8.  It  would  not  bo  advisable  to  use  too 
much   of  this   water  on  young  Fir  trees,  as  it 
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would  probably  prove  injurious  in  time.     Older 
trees  would  stand  more. 

Worms  in  Lawn  (Lancastrian).— To  make  lime-water 
for  the  purpose  of  clearing  worms  from  your  lawn,  fill  a 
barrel  with  water,  and  add  as  much  lime  aa  the  water 
will  absorb.  Stir  the  mixture  well,  and  afterwards  allow 
the  lime  to  settle.  Generally  speaking,  a  peck  of  fresh 
lime  ia  enough  to  add  to  forty  gallons  of  water.  By 
watering  the  lawn  with  this  fluid  by  means  of  a  rosed 
watering  can,  the  worms  will  be  brought  out  from  their 
burrows  in  large  numbers,  and  the  grass  will  also  benefit 
by  the  application. 

Ampelopsis  Veitchii  (R.  W.  Ascroft).—Il  you  take 
care  to  water  well  the  plants  of  Ampelopsis  in  pots  the 
day  before  planting  them,  so  as  to  make  sure  that  the  soil 
is  moistened  through  at  planting  time,  few,  if  any, 
leaves  will  be  lost  if  the  plants  are  carefully  taken  out  of 
the  pota  and  put  out  so  as  to  damage  the  roots  as 
little  aa  possible.  If  you  were  to  take  plants  up  from  the 
open  ground  and  replant  them,  thus  damaging  the  roots, 
they  would  doubtless  lose  a  number  of  leaves,  but  plants 
in  pota  treated  properly  ought  not  to  do  ao.  You  must 
take  care  that  the  roots  do  not  suffer  from  want  of  water 
after  planting. 

Floweks  round  Fruit  Trees  (Clossy).~lt  you  wish  to 
grow  annuals  round  about  fruit  trees— a  practice,  how- 
ever, which  we  do  not  recommend,  as  it  prevents  keeping 
the  surface-soil  loose  throughout  the  summer  months  by 
means  of  lioeing— you  might  sow  such  aa  Candytuft, 
Mignonette,  Shirley  Poppies,  Collinsia,  Nigella,  Virginian 
Stock,  and  Larkspur.  You  could  hardly  expect  these  to 
be  very  satisfactory,  because,  naturally,  they  would  be 
shaded,  and  would  probably  become  drawn  and  weakly. 
If  such  were  the  case,  they  would  not  flower  very  satis- 
factorily. However,  there  would  not  be  much  harm  in 
your  trying  them. 


TREES    AND    SHRUBS. 

EVBKGRBENS  SoiTABLB  FOR  PLANTING  OUT- 
SIDE {Stella). — Aucubas  of  sorts  (if  male  and 
female  are  planted  in  close  proximity,  these  last 
will  set  berries),  Berberis  Aquifolium,  B.  Darwini, 
B.  stenophylla,  Baxus  sempervirens  (Box)  and 
varieties,  Cerasus  Lauro-cerasus  rotundifolia 
(one  of  the  best  Laurels),  Elaeagnus  of  sorts 
(some  of  them  prettily  variegated),  Euonymus 
japonica  and  its  variegated  varieties,  Hollies  of 
sorts,  Ligustrum  ovalifolium  variegatum  (a 
pretty  golden  Privet,  almost  evergreen),  Olearia 
Haasti,  Osmanthus  ilicifolius,  and  Viburnum 
Tinus. 

Bracken  under  Trees  {A.  M.  C). — We  very 
much  doubt  if  you  will  be  able  to  get  Bracken 
to  grow  in  the  situation  you  mention,  as  ground 
that  grows  Colt's-foot  naturally  is  hardly  suitable 
for  Bracken.  You  might,  however,  try  it  on  the 
higher  part  of  the  slope,  but  we  should  advise 
you  to  try  it  on  a  small  scale  at  first,  and  extend 
it  afterwards  if  you  found  it  answer.  It  is  too 
late  this  season  to  procure  plants,  but  you  could 
clear  a  few  small  patches  of  ground  and  sow 
seed,  which,  however,  you  may  have  a  little 
difficulty  in  procuring.  In  the  autumn  you 
could  get  some  Bracken  roots  in  the  shape  of 
small,  square  turves,  and  plant  them  about 
18  inches  apart,  and  1  inch  or  2  inches  deeper 
than  they  were  before.  Bracken  is  a  difficult 
subject  to  naturalise. 

Double  Furze  from  Cuttings  (F.  F.  F.). — 
The  double-flowered  Furze  (Ulex  europaea  fiore- 
pleno)  is  propagated  from  cuttings,  which  should 
be  taken  towards  the  latter  part  of  August  and 
given  the  protection  of  a  frame.  When  required 
in  quantity,  some  moderately  fine  sandy  soil 
should  be  placed  in  the  bottom  of  the  frame  to  a 
depth  of  about  6  inches  and  made  firm.  Into 
this  the  cuttings  may  be  dibbled  row  by  row  till 
the  frame  is  filled.  After  this  a  good  watering 
through  a  rose  should  be  given  in  order  to  settle 
everything  in  its  place.  From  then  they  must 
be  kept  close,  giving  a  little  air  at  times  in  order 
to  dry  up  any  superabundant  moisture.  The 
lights  must  be  shaded  from  direct  sunshine  till 
the  sun  loses  power.  If  only  a  limited  number 
of  cuttings  is  needed,  they  may  be  put  into  pots 
and  placed  in  a  frame,  or  dibbled  in  a  sheltered 
border  and  covered  with  a  hand-light.  A  length 
of  from  4  inches  to  6  inches  is  a  very  suitable 
one  for  the  cuttings,  which  should  be  severed 
with  a  keen  knife,  and  the  bottom  leaves  removed 
for  the  purpose  of  insertion.  For  cutting  ofl' 
the  leaves  a  pair  of  sharp  scissors  is  very  bandy. 


Deciduous  Shrubs  {Stella). — As  your  second 
question  refers  to  evergreens  for  outside,  we  con- 
clude this  is  intended  toapply  todeciduoussubjects. 
A  good  selection,  in  which,  however,  we  have  ex- 
ceeded the  dozen,  is  as  follows.  The  colour  of  the 
flowers  and  season  of  blooming  are  herewith  given  : 
Cytisus  albus  (White  Broom),  May;  C.  acoparius, 
yellow,  May  ;  C.  scoparius  Andreanus,  crimson 
and  yellow.  May ;  Dautzia  crenata  flore-pleno, 
white,  June  ;  Hamamelis  mollis,  yellow,  January 
to  March ;  Hydrangea  paniculata  grandiflora, 
creamy  white,  August ;  Kerria  japonica  flore- 
pleno,  golden,  April  and  May  ;  Magnolia  stel- 
lata,  white,  April  ;  Philadelphus  Lemoinei 
erectus,  white,  midsummer  ;  P.  Lemoinei  (Boule 
d' Argent),  double  white,  midsummer ;  Ribes 
aureum  (Golden  Currant),  yellow,  April  and 
May  ;  R.  sanguineum  (flowering  Currant),  rosy 
red,  April ;  Spiraea  callosa,  deep  rose,  mid- 
summer ;  S.  Douglasii,  pink,  summer ;  Viburnum 
plicatum,  white.  May  ;  Weigela  Abel  Carr  ere, 
pink.  May ;  W.  Candida,  white.  May ;  and  W. 
Eva  Bathke,  crimson.  May,  and  throughout  the 
greater  part  of  the  summer. 

Yew  Bleedinq  (E.  M,  G.).— We  should  advise  aearing 
over  the  cut  surface  with  a  heated  iron,  using  it  sttfficieDtly 
hot  just  to  chap  the  surface,  then  give  a  good  coaling  of 
Stockholm  tar,  and  in  this  way  we  think  you  will  be 
Buccessful  in  stopping  the  bleeding. 

Planting  Evergreens  (CTossj/).— Unless  it  is  particu- 
larly important  that  you  should  plant  the  evergreens  now, 
especially  as  they  have  to  come  from  some  distance  by 
rail,  we  should  certainly  advise  you  to  defer  the  work 
until  early  autumn.  You  might,  by  very  careful  planting 
and  paying  particular  attention  to  the  trees  after  they  are 
planted  in  respect  to  keeping  them  well  supplied  with 
water  at  the  roots,  syringing  them  in  the  evening,  &c., 
carry  out  the  transplanting  successfully.  There  would, 
however,  be  some  risk  of  losses,  a  risk  which  would  be 
abseut  were  the  work  carried  out  in  the  autumn. 

The  Pearl  Bush  (J.  Fethentonhaugh).—Tho\igh  Exo- 
chorda  grandiflora  is  quite  hardy,  it  as  a  rule  flowers  more 
freely  when  growing  against  a  wall  than  as  a  bush  in  the 
open  ground.  The  chief  factor  in  the  production  of  blos- 
soms is  plenty  of  sunshine  during  the  latter  part  of  the 
summer  and  in  early  autumn,  so  that  a  thorough  ripening 
of  the  wood  ia  ensured.  As  your  plant  has  been  but  two 
years  in  its  present  position,  and  as  one  might  reasonably 
assume  it  was  comparatively  small  when  placed  there,  no 
time  has  up  to  now  been  lost,  and  another  year  may  give 
very  much  more  satisfactory  results.  Eriobotrya  japonica 
is  hardy  in  the  west  of  England,  and  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  London,  if  trained  to  a  south  wall,  it  is  as  a  rule  but 
little  injured  by  the  winter  ;  indeed,  such  seasons  as  we 
have  experienced  of  late  have  had  no  effect  upon  it. 


ROSE    GARDEN. 

Rosis  Pruned  {Perplexed). — Yes  ;  your  Roses 
will  certainly  benefit  later  on  by  the  severe 
pruning,  and  you  ought  to  get  some  flowers  this 
summer.  Your  friend  may  get  more  flowers  this 
season  by  having  pruned  his  newly-planted  Roses 
very  lightly,  but  other  details  of  cultivation 
being  equal  your  plants  will  make  stronger  and 
better  growth,  and  therefore  will  lay  the  founda- 
tion of  good  plants.  Not  to  prune  newly -plan  ted 
Roses  is  a  mistake  ;  as  we  told  you  before,  you 
get  fewer  flowers  the  first  season,  but  then  you 
are  forming  a  better  plant,  and  one  that  will  live 
longer  and  give  more  satisfaction  later  on  than  if 
it  had  not  been  pruned.  Do  not  give  them  any 
fertiliser  yet,  keep  the  soil  loose  by  means  of  a 
hoe  or  hand-fork.  It  has  been  a  very  bad  spring 
for  plant  growth,  and  with  better  weather  con- 
ditions your  Roses  ought  quickly  to  improve. 

Rose  Border  and  Climbing  Roses  not 
Flowering  {J.  Robertson). — We  think  you  would 
find  nothing  more  suitable  for  planting  along  with 
your  dwarf  Roses  than  Rosemary  and  Lavender. 
These  plants  with  their  cool  grey  foliage  asso- 
ciate most  pleasingly  with  the  Roses.  If  you 
preferred  them,  you  might  plant  white  or  cream- 
coloured  Violas.  We  cannot  understand  why 
your  climbing  Roses  planted  three  years  ago  have 
not  yet  flowered  ;  they  should  have  been  cut  to 
within  about  6  inches  of  the  ground  in  the  early 
spring  after  planting,  but  in  succeeding  years  the 
long  shoots  which  should  have  been  produced 
ought  to  have  been  left  almost  their  full  length. 
As  they  have  not  flowered,  we  presume  they  have 
made  poor  growth.  Your  best  plan  will  be  to 
wait  and  see  if  they  flower,  and  they  ought  to  be 
showing  buds  now.     4^fter  lowering,  out  dowp 


to  within,  say,  about  (i  inches  of  the  base  two 
or  three  of  the  shoots.  This  will  cause  strong 
growths  to  be  produced,  which  ought  to  flower 
next  year.  If  they  show  no  signs  of  flowering  in 
a  short  time,  pursue  the  same  practice.  These 
climbing  Roses  make  shoots  one  year  which  flower 
the  next.  Every  year  after  they  have  flowered 
it  is  advisable  to  out  down  at  least  one  of  the 
shoots,  so  as  to  encourage  the  production  of  others 
from  the  base  of  the  plant. 

Shoots  Damaged  {O.  C.). — From  the  appear- 
ance of  the  shoots  of  Rose  and  Apple  which  you 
sent,  it  is  evident  that  they  have  been  damaged 
by  the  frost  through  not  being  properly  matured. 
The  Rose  shoot  also  looks  as  though  it  might 
have  been  damaged  with  a  blunt  knife  when 
pruning.  It  is  most  important  that  the  knife 
should  be  quite  sharp  when  used  at  pruning 
time  ;  otherwise  it  is  liable  to  cauEe  the  wood  to 
die  back.  Green,  immature  shoots  on  both  Apple 
and  Rose  trees  are  of  no  value,  for  they  will  not 
bear  good  flowers  and  fruits,  and  they  are  always 
liable  to  be  damaged  by  frost  in  early  spring,  as 
yours  have  been.  The  reason  of  their  not  ripen- 
ing may  be  due  to  gross  growth  made  in  too  rich 
a  soil,  and  partly  to  a  sunless  autumn.  You  did 
quite  right  to  protect  the  Roses  with  Bracken 
during  the  winter,  although  even  this  would  not 
prevent  unripened  shoots  from  being  damaged. 

Climbing  La  France  (Ernest  Broad).  —  We  know 
nothing  whatever  of  the  Rose  you  name.  Are  you  sure 
you  have  the  correct  spelling?  The  Climbing  La  France 
growing  upon  a  standard  should  be  pruned  back  to  about 
6  inches  from  the  bud  if  this  is  its  first  season  after 
planting.  Subsequent  pruning  should  be  very  moderate. 
When  it  makes  the  fairly  long  growths,  these  should  be 
bent  over  somewhat  like  an  umbrella,  and  they  will  then 
blossom  freely. 

White  Makechal  Kiel  (J/.).— There  is  a  Kose  bearing 
this  name,  but  it  ia  not  a  pure  white  flower  ;  there  is  a 
decided  distinction  between  this  variety  and  the  true 
golden  form.  Perhaps  the  nearest  approach  to  a  white 
Mai  echal  Niel  in  tint  is  the  Rose  Belle  Lyonnaiae.  Niphetos 
is  certainly  not  a  variety  of  Marechal  Niel.  How  it 
originated,  and  from  what  variety,  is  a  myatery,  but  it  waa 
introduced  as  far  back  as  1S44,  and  Marechal  Niel  in  1S64. 
Unqueationably  Niphetoa  ia  still  our  beat  pure  white 
indoor  Rose. 

Creeping  Roses  (iTeJ/'^rirfj/e).— If  you  planted  creeping 
Roses,  by  which  you  probably  mean  varieties  nf  wichurai- 
ana,  laat  apring,  cutting  them  back  to  wilhin  6  inchea  or 
9  inches  of  their  base,  long  shoots  would  be  produced 
during  this  summer  that  would  flower  next  year.  It  ia, 
however,  too  late  now  to  put  in  plants  taken  up  from  the 
open  ground.  If  you  have  not  the  Rosea  already  your 
only  plan  is  to  buy  plants  in  pots,  planting  them  out  very 
carefully,  they  would  then  receive  no  check,  and  would 
flower  next  year  just  as  well  as  if  they  had  been  planted 
in  early  spring  in  the  open  ground. 

Rose  Gloire  he  Dljon  {Perplexed).— Yo^  would  have 
done  better  to  have  turned  the  plant  out  of  the  pot  and 
planted  it  in  a  well-prepared  border  at  the  foot  of  the 
wall  against  which  you  wish  to  train  it.  However,  you 
had  better  leave  it  alone  now,  as  you  want  some  flowers 
this  summer,  the  long  growths  which  the  plants  have 
ought  to  give  good  flowers  very  shortly.  It  ia  not 
necessary  to  prune  back  climbing  Roses  every  year,  but 
unless  the  plant  naturally  sends  up  at  least  one  good 
shoot  from  somewhere  near  the  baae  it  is  advisable  to  cut 
back  one  of  ita  ahoota  so  as  to  induce  it  to  do  this.  The 
only  way  to  keep  climbing  Roses  vigorous  and  free 
flowering  ia  to  encourage  them  to  produce  strong  young 
shoots  which  will  flower  the  year  after.  Do  not  prune 
your  Gloire  de  Dijon  at  all  this  year  ;  wait  and  see  how  it 
starts  into  growth  next  spring,  it  may  then  be  advisable  to 
shorten  back  one  of  the  growths. 


THE    GREENHOUSB. 

Various  Plants  {MusJc,  Sioaffham). — Gom- 
phocarpus. — The  best-known  species  of  this  is 
G.  fruticosus,  a  rather  slender-growing  green- 
house shrub,  with  small  white  flowers,  which  are 
succeeded  by  pretty  silky  seeds,  a  feature  common 
to  the  order  (Asclepiadea;)  to  which  it  belongs. 
It  will  grow  in  ordinary  soil  in  a  greenhouse. 
Melhamia. — Though  several  species  are  known  to 
botanists,  few  are  in  cultivation.  M.  erythroxylon 
is  a  handsome  shrub  or  small  tree  native  of  St. 
Helena.  The  flowers  are  at  first  pure  white, 
changing  the  second  day  to  pink,  and  finally  to  a 
brownish  red.  It  will  thrive  in  a  warm  green- 
house. Ornithogalum  thyrsoides.  —  A  bulbous 
plant  native  of  South  Africa  that  flowers  usually 
in  tlie  spring.  It  needs  the  protection  of  a 
greenhouse.  After  flowering  the  plants  should 
have  a  light  position  and  be  watered  regularly  a? 
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before  till  the  leaves  show  eigoa  of  going  to  reet, 
when  the  water  supply  must  be  diminished,  and 
finally  discontinued  altogether.  After  being  kept 
dry  for  about  six  weeks,  the  bulbs  must  be  shaken 
clear  of  the  old  soil  and  repotted  in  some  loam, 
well-decayed  manure,  and  sand.  Little  water 
must  at  first  be  given,  to  be  increased  as  the 
plants  grow.  The  flowers,  which  vary  from 
white  to  yellow,  are  borne  on  a  stem  about 
18  inches  high. 

Francisoeas  (A.  Tl',).— Francisceas  are  all  natives  of 
tropical  America,  and  in  this  country  need  the  tempera- 
ture of  a  stove  house.  A  minimum  winter  temperature  of 
at  least  60°  is  essential  to  their  well-dolnR,  and  this,  of 
course,  is  quite  impossible  with  Amines  in  the  same 
structure. 


FRUIT    GARDEN. 

Apple  Leaves  Crinkled  {Northerner). — The 
Apple  leaves  which  you  enclose  do  not  seem 
to  be  suffering  from  anything  more  serious 
than  the  effects  6f  cold  winds  and  frost.  The 
young  leaves  of  fruit  trees  are  very  tender, 
and  the  cold  winds  and  occasional  frosts  which 
we  have  lately  experienced  would  naturally 
cripple  them  to  a  certain  extent.  We  could  find 
no  trace  of  disease  upon  the  leaves  received  from 
you.  We  think  you  will  find  that  as  the  weather 
improves  the  condition  of  the  leaves  will  improve 
also.  The  weather  this  spring  has  been  almost 
unprecedented  ;  no  doubt  the  severe  drought  has 
also  had  something  to  do  with  the  crinkled 
appearance  of  the  leaves.  The  recent  heavy 
rains,  however,  will  have  thoroughly  moistened 
the  soil,  and  this,  together  with  the  warm 
weather  we  ought  shortly  to  have,  will  doubtless 
put  your  Apple  trees  all  right. 

Ants  on  Peach  Tree  {A.  Titmuss). — You 
should  try  and  locate  the  nest  of  ants,  which  will 
probably  be  found  somewhere  at  the  foot  of  the 
tree  near  the  wall.  Then  pour  boiling  water  all 
round  about  the  place  where  you  find  the  ants  to 
be  ;  this  is  the  best  remedy  we  know  for  killing 
them.  Of  course  you  ought  to  have  done  this 
some  time  ago,  before  the  fruits  were  ripe,  as  it 
is,  of  course,  impossible  to  syringe  the  tree  with 
hot  water  now  the  fruits  are  ripe.  Another  year 
you  will  do  well  to  take  these  precautions  earlier  in 
the  season.  Another  way  of  killing  them  is  to 
make  a  paste  of  Paris  Green  (which  is  poison)  and 
brown  sugar,  and  by  means  of  a  brush  drop  this 
paste  along  their  runs.  This  mixture  will  kill 
them,  but  it  must,  of  course,  be  used  with  great 
care,  so  that  none  of  it  comes  in  contact  with  the 
fruits,  for  it  is  poison.  We  are  afraid  you  will 
not  be  able  to  do  very  much  this  year  while  the 
fruits  are  still  on  the  tree,  but  you  might  see 
what  the  boiling  water  will  do. 

Plum  Tree  Blishted  {Spade). — Your  Plum 
trees  are  attacked  by  aphis  or  fly,  a  pest  which 
is  always  prevalent  at  this  time  of  year,  and 
seems  especially  fond  of  the  young  shoots  of 
Plums  and  Cherries.  You  do  right  in  pinching 
out  the  ends  of  those  shoots  which  are  badly 
attacked,  providing  they  are  not  required  for 
laying  in  the  tree  for  future  fruiting.  Bat  this 
is  not  the  best  way  of  getting  rid  of  the  fly. 
These  aphides  injure  the  leaves  by  drawing  off 
the  juices  through  their  long  probosces,  and 
by  covering  the  leaves  with  a  sweet  sticky 
secretion  which  clogs  up  the  pores  of  the  leaves. 
It  is  important  to  take  measures  to  eradicate 
them  as  soon  as  they  are  first  noticed,  otherwise 
they  become  more  difficult  to  deal  with.  Spray 
the  trees  with  paraffin  emulsion,  quassia  extract, 
Tobacco  water,  or  one  of  the  many  insecticides 
advertised.  Paraffin  emulsion  is  made  by  dis- 
solving one  quart  of  soft  soap  in  two  quarts  of 
boiling  water,  and  stirring  in  while  the  mixture 
is  quite  hot  one  pint  of  paraffio  oil.  To  make 
the  combination  of  the  oil  and  soap  more  com- 
plete it  should  be  worked  through  a  syringe 
for  some  five  or  ten  minutes.  If  this  is  properly 
done  the  oil  and  soap  will  not  separate.  If  they 
do  the  oil  floats.  To  every  pint  of  this  emulsion 
add  ten  pints  of  water  before  using  it. 


Black  Ccrrant  Mitb  (Spade).  —  Your  Black 
Currant  bushes  are  attacked  by  the  mite,  a  most 
difficult  pest  to  get  rid  of.  The  mites  are  so  small 
as  to  be  invisible  without  a  magnifying  glass,  and 
no  insecticide  can  reach  them  when  they  are 
within  the  buds.  When  a  shoot  has  several  in- 
fested buds  on  it  cut  it  off  and  burn  it.  When 
pruning  bushes  that  have  been  attacked  cut  them 
back  very  hard  and  dress  the  stumps  with  paraffin 
emulsion.  If  your  bushes  are  badly  infested  the 
only  thing  to  do  is  to  dig  them  up  root  and  branch 
and  carefully  burn  every  bit.  Then  purchase 
fresh  stock  free  from  the  mite.  This  is  one  of  the 
most  troublesome  pests  fruit  growers  have  to  deal 
with,  and  no  remedy  appears  to  have  been  found 
yet.     Meanwhile  the  mite  is  on  the  increase. 

Espalier  Froit  Trees  (ij.  W.  Ascnrojf).—T:he  best  time 
to  plant  fruit  trees  is  in  the  months  of  October  and 
November,  while  the  trees  still  have  a  few  leaves  on  them. 
The  most  satisfactory  fruits  for  espaliers  are  Pears  and 
Apples.  You  could  also  train  Gooseberries,  Raspberries, 
and  the  Loganberry  against  espaliers. 

Diseased  Pear  Leaves  (P.  H.). — The  Pear  shoots  sent 
are  badly  atfected  with  what  is  commonly  called  the  Pear 
blister,  formed  by  gill  mites  (Phytoptus  Pyrl).  In  severe 
cases  almost  every  leaf  on  a  tree  becomes  affected,  in 
which  case  it  is  best  to  pull  it  up  and  burn,  as  it  is  next  to 
impossible  to  effect  a  cure,  and  there  is  danger  of  other 
trees  being  affected  in  the  same  way.  A  remedy  may  be 
applied  to  trees  only  slightly  affected  by  cutting  oft  the 
worst  of  the  leaves  early  in  spring,  as  soon  as  any  indica- 
tion of  blister  appears.  We  do  not  Chink  that  soil  or 
culture  has  anything  to  do  with  the  attack. 

Vines  Unhealthy  (A.  Rixon).—!  am  afraid  that  I 
cannot  give  you  any  very  definite  reason  for  the  condition 
of  the  leaves  of  your  Vine  ;  there  are  no  signs  of  their 
having  been  attacked  by  any  Insect,  and  as  this  is  not  the 
first  year  that  you  have  noticed  the  Injuries  to  the  leaves, 
it  is  clear  that  some  other  cause  must  be  sought,  as  if  they 
had  been  infested  by  an  Ineect,  the  pest  would  have  been 
sure  to  have  spread  to  the  Vines  on  either  side  ;  the  same 
may  be  said  of  fungi,  I  could  not  detect  any  fungus  on 
the  leaves,  so  I  sent  them  to  a  friend  who  Is  an  expert  on 
minute  fungi,  and  he  failed  to  find  any.  1  think  it  Is 
most  probable  that  there  is  something  wrong  at  the  roots  ; 
at  the  proper  time  1  should  examine  them  and  see  if  there 
be  anything  amiss  with  them. — G.  S.  S. 

KITCHEN    GARDEN. 

Tomatoes  Diseased  {F.  J.  (?.). — We  should 
have  been  better  able  to  find  out  the  cause  of 
failure  had  you  sent  us  some  of  the  foliage. 
There  is  no  appearance  of  the  usual  Tomato 
disease  on  the  stem  ;  but  the  upper  portion  is 
hollow,  partly  dried,  and  shrivelled,  giving  one 
the  impression  that  the  plants  had  been  pot- 
bound  for  too  long  before  the  final  shifting  or 
planting,  and  possibly  at  one  time  had  suffered 
from  the  want  of  water.  As  regards  the  soil 
used,  old  Chrysanthemum  soil  is  not  the  best 
for  the  Tomato,  but  when  mixed  with  half  its 
bulk  of  good  fresh  loam  and  a  fair  admixture  of 
Mushroom  bed  manure  and  a  liberal  sprinkling 
of  lime  it  forms  an  excellent  mixture.  We  think 
that  the  disaster  to  your  plants  was  mainly 
caused  by  the  poverty  of  the  soil.  An  over 
application  of  some  highly-condensed  artificial 
manure  is  sometimes  answerable  for  such  a 
collapse.  There  is  plenty  of  time  for  another 
good  crop  before  the  autumn,  but  you  must  plant 
in  fresh  soil. 

Sdperphosphate  of  Lims  for  Asparaous  (ff.  D,  F.).— 
We  would  at  this  season  of  the  year  advise  superphosphate 
of  lime,  though,  as  you  are  fully  aware,  superphosphates 
from  bones  give  a  richer  manure  than  from  minerals. 
The  former  may  be  applied  much  later  in  the  season  and 
dissolve  more  quickly  ;  the  plant  soon  reaps  the  benefit. 
For  Asparagus  beds  at  this  season  use  at  the  rate  of 
i  cwt.  to  the  square  rod  for  young  plants,  and  water  In 
freely  In  dry  weather.  For  older  plants  you  may  use  it  a 
little  more  freely.  We  find  It  best  to  use  it  in  smaller 
quantities,  and  give  two  or  three  dressings  in  the  growing 
season. 

Tomatoes  Diseased  (Major  Macmahon).— From  what 
you  say,  and  from  the  appearance  of  the  plants.  I  expect 
your  Tomatoes  are  attacked  by  what  is  generally  known 
as  "  the  sleeping  disease  of  Tomatoes,"  caused  by  a  fungus 
(Fusarlum  Lycr»peraici),  a  very  fatal  and  common  disease, 
and  one  for  which  there  Is  no  known  remedy.  As  the 
growth  of  the  fungus  is  first  In  the  roots  and  then  In  the 
stem.  It  Is  obvious  that  fungicides  are  of  no  use  ;  but  the 
plant  was  so  dried  up  and  covered  with  powdered  earth 
that  it  was  impossible  actually  to  detect  the  fungus.  As 
soon  as  a  plant  is  attacked  it  should  be  removed  and  the 
soil  mixed  with  quicklime.  If  the  plants  have  suffered 
severely  all  the  soil  should  be  removed,  and  the  entire 
inside  of  the  house  thoroughly  drenched  with  the  following 
mixture:  Sulphuric  acid  1  pint,  iron  sulphate  261b.,  and 
water  60  gallons.    The  mixture  should  be  made  in  a  wooden 


vessel.     Pour  the  acid  on   the  iron  sulphate,  and   then 
gradually  add  the  water. — G.  S.  S. 

CLEANiNfi  Seeds  from  Cress  (R.  J.  T.).—la  the  case 
stated,  we  think  that  prevention  is  better  than  cure.  If 
you  will  after  sowing  your  seed  press  it  firmly  into  the 
soil,  or  even  cover  It  slightly  over  with  fine  soil  and  then 
press  It,  you  will  find  that  the  seeds  will  remain  in  the  soil 
and  the  Cress  be  free  from  the  objectionable  appearance 
you  mention.  We  know  of  no  special  means  of  cleaning 
the  seeds  from  the  Cress. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Hot-water  Heated  Pit  (Wex/ord). — We  are 
surprised  to  find  that  with  so  many  (fourteen) 
2-inch  hot-water  pipes  running  beneath  your  pit 
that  the  heat  generated  when  fully  on  is  not 
excessive.  So  far  from  that  being  the  case  it 
would  seem  as  if  the  heat  generated  was  first 
cooled  by  the  iron  grating  supporting  the 
bed  of  cocoa-fibre  refuse,  and  the  latter  was 
far  too  thick  to  enable  the  heat  generated  by 
the  pipes  to  reach  the  surface.  It  was,  no  doubt, 
a  mistake  to  fix  2-inch  pipes.  Only  four  of  4-inch 
pipes  should  give  far  more  heat  than  all  your 
small  ones,  provided  they  are  so  fixed  as  to  create 
a  quick  flow.  If  not  so  fixed  at  present  a  sluggish 
flow  generates  only  a  poor  heat.  We  should 
certainly  advise  reducing  the  density  of  the  floor 
of  cocoa-fibre  from  15  inches  to  6  inches.  Is  it 
not  possible  in  any  way  to  place  a  thermometer 
into  the  pipe  chamber  and  thus  test  its  actual 
heat  when  all  the  pipes  are  heated  ?  In  that 
way  you  could  ascertain  how  far  the  heating 
power  was  at  fault.  As  to  raising  the  pipes 
your  plan  shows  the  upper  row  of  pipes  as  being 
already  close  to  the  grating.  It  is  the  lower  tier 
which  apparently  might  be  lifted  rather  higher, 
and  if  so  done,  do  not  replace  them  as  now, 
immediately  beneath  the  upper  pipes,  but  inter- 
mediate between  them.  This  slight  raising  might 
accelerate  the  water  flow.  We  should  have 
expected  from  such  a  heated  pit  as  yours  that  a 
very  dry  heat  would  have  been  generated. 

Various  Questions  (Junius).— Write  to  Mr.  Ed.  White, 
7,  Victoria  Street,  Westminster,  London. 

Auricula  Seedling  (S.  S.  if.).— This  is  an  ordinary 
border  variety  of  Auricula,  which  may  be  raised  from 
seed.  The  stem  Is  fasciat^d,  a  rather  uncommon  occur- 
rence In  Auriculas.  Probably  the  fasclatlon  will  not  occur 
next  year. 

Flowers  in  December  (R.  W.  Ascroft).  —  During 
December  flowers  In  the  open  are  few,  and  the  appearance 
of  some  of  them  Is  dependent  upon  the  weather  conditions. 
Plants  usually  to  be  found  in  December  are  the  Christmas 
Rose,  the  Algerian  Iris  (Iris  stylosa).  Winter  Jasmine 
(Jasminum  nudiflorum).  Winter  Sweet  (Chlmonanthus 
fragrans).  Erica  carnea,  and  E.  mediterranea  hybrida. 

Iris  Leaf  Blotch  Fungus  (Rebecca,).  -Your  Iris  leaves 
are  attacked  by  the  Iris  leaf  blotch  fungus  (Heterosporlum 
gracile),  a  by  no  means  uncommon  pest,  which  also  Infests 
Freeslas,  HemerocalUs,  and  Antholyza.  In  the  early  stages 
of  the  disease  spraying  with  the  following  mixture  checks 
It :  Carbonate  of  copper  loz.,  carbonate  of  ammonia  5oz. ; 
mix  them  together  and  dissolve  them  In  a  quart  of  hot 
water.  When  these  Ingredients  are  thoroughly  dissolved 
add  sixteen  gallons  of  water.  Or  dissolve  loz.  of  potassium, 
liver  of  sulphur,  in  a  quart  of  hot  water,  and  add  enough 
water  to  make  2^  gallons.  This,  though  useful,  is  not  so 
effective  as  the  first  mixture.  Cut  away  and  burn  all  the 
leaves  which  are  badly  attacked,  handling  them  carefully 
so  that  any  spores  that  may  be  on  them  shall  not  be  dis- 
turbed if  possible.- G.  S.  S. 

Leaves  Falling  (Qmry).—lt  your  Olive  plant  Is  In  a 
small  pot  it  is  quite  probable  that  your  neglecting  to 
water  It  for  a  couple  of  days  caused  the  roots  to  suffer. 
Such  a  check  as  this  would  naturally  cause  some  of  the 
leaves  to  fall.  As  you  do  not  say  what  size  pot  It  Is  In  It 
is  dillicult  to  advise  about  the  watering,  but,  in  any  case, 
it  is  very  bad  gardening  to  make  a  practice  of  watering  it 
regularly  every  day ;  you  should  be  guided  by  the  condition 
of  the  soil,  and  give  water  only  when  it  appears  to  be 
slightly  dry.  You  must  not,  of  course,  let  the  soil  get 
quite  dry.  It  is  more  than  likely  that  the  cause  of  the 
leaves  falling  is  giving  too  much  water.  Syringing  would 
not  cause  the  leaves  to  fall.  You  seem  to  have  pruned  it 
too  much. 

Lawn  Grass  as  Manure  (G.  S.).— Grass  of  any 
description,  and  especially  young  sappy  lawn  grass,  con- 
sists almost  exclusively  of  nitrogen,  hence  It  Is  not  a 
valuable  manure.  The  grass  should  be  allowed  to  accumu- 
late In  a  heap,  especially  being  put  together  somewhat 
damp,  then  be  turned  and  well  mixed  once  a  week,  soot 
being  strewn  over  It  each  time  It  Is  turned,  and  basic  slag 
also ;  these  mineral  substances  supply  phosphate  and 
potash,  and  thus  the  grass  matter  becomes  when  fully 
decayed  quite  excellent  manure.  The  heap  should  be 
turned,  and  if  at  all  dry,  well  damped  the  moment  it  Is 
found  to  have  heated.  That  checks  fermentation  and 
drying.  So  collected  and  employed  such  manure  forms 
capital  dressing  for  garden  crops,  dug  In  at  any  time  of 
the  year,  . 
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ROSES. 

Notes  and  Prospects  of  the  Season. 

CLIMBING  ROSES.— Writing  on 
the  first  day  of  June  the  chief 
element  of  satisfaction  for  a 
rosarian  to  record  is  the  warmer 
weather  following  upon  a  much- 
needed  soaking  of  rain.  It  has  been  an 
inclement  spring  all  round,  and  garden 
Roses  especially  have  had  a  most  trying 
time  owing  to  the  fact  that  from  the  middle 
of  March  to  the  middle  of  April  no  rain  of 
any  account  fell,  and  a  long  spell  of  cold 
withering  winds  wrought  considerable  mis- 
chief after  an  unusually  mild  and  open 
winter.  On  all  sides  the  season  promises  to 
be  a  late  one — this  is  the  general  opinion 
expressed  by  every  rosarian  I  have  consulted 
as  to  the  condition  of  his  plants— and, 
although  it  is  always  a  venturesome  pro- 
ceeding to  prognosticate  where  so  much 
depends  upon  a  notoriously  fickle  climate, 
there  is  every  appearance  that  garden  Roses 
will  be  at  their  best  about  July  5,  the  date 
of  the  great  National  Rose  Society's  show 
at  Regent's  Park. 

Here  wall  Roses  such  as  climbing  K.  A. 
Victoria,  climbing  Mrs.  W.  J.  Grant,  and 
others  of  that  race  have  suffered  most,  while 
the  wichuraiana  varieties,  and  notably 
Eliza  Robichon  and  Debutante,  have  come 
through  the  ordeal  unscathed.  Dorothy 
Perkins  never  seems  to  get  injured  by  spring 
frosts,  and  in  the  last  few  open  winters  it  has 
never  actually  stopped  growing.  The  fact 
that  it  is  a  late  bloomer  is  really  a  con- 
siderable advantage,  because  its  flowers  are 
in  consequence  never  injured  by  frost. 
Among  the  multiflora  hybrids  Leuchtstern 
is  remarkably  hardy,  while  Aglaia  and 
Electra  are  two  of  the  tenderest,  and  are  often 
hard  hit  by  spring  frosts  ;  certainly  their 
earliness  is  a  distinct  disadvantage.  In 
this  class  The  Dawson  is  valuable  on  account 
of  its  earliness  and  soft  colouring.  It  is 
generally  the  first  to  flower  of  this  type,  and 
does  not  therefore  suffer  in  comparison  with 
some  of  the  later  novelties  which  are,  in 
their  season,  more  beautiful.  Waltham 
Bride  is  very  early  and  most  promising.  It 
is  a  rampant  grower  and  looks  like  being 
the  earliest  of  all  the  multifloras  ;  moreover, 
like  Trier  and  Griis  an  Zabern  it  is  very 
fragrant.    These  latter  are  multiflora  hybrids 


crossed  from  the  Musk  Rose.  Herr  Peter 
Lambert,  the  raiser  of  these  two  excellent 
varieties,  sent  me  a  tall  standard  of  the 
former  in  the  autumn  of  1904,  and,  despite 
its  long  journey,  it  flowered  most  abundantly, 
and  was  extremely  beautiful  last  summer. 
It  also  flowered  again  in  September,  but 
sparsely,  as  little  fresh  growth  was  made. 
However,  I  saw  enough  of  it  to  be  able 
to  assure  your  correspondent  "  Rambler " 
(page  292)  that  it  is  perpetual.  The  buds 
are  tinted  with  pink,  opening  into  yellowish 
flowers,  which  gradually  fade  white ;  they 
last  in  beauty  for  a  long  period,  and  are 
enhanced  by  rich  green  glossy  foliage. 

Trier  is  a  Rose  which  I  can  most  strongly 
recommend,  and  it  will  sure  to  take  a  fore- 
most place  in  the  garden  when  better  known. 
Unfortunately,  during  last  winter  the  head 
of  my  plant  was  wrenched  off  during  a  gale, 
and  I  only  now  have  half-a-dozen  cuttings 
which  were  rooted  under  glass,  but  from 
which  I  hope  to  be  able  to  obtain  buds  in 
order  to  work  it  as  a  standard  again. 

AwardsgiventoRosesgrown  under  glassare, 
I  fear,  most  deceptive  to  the  ordinary  public, 
as  of  course  they  do  not  afford  any  guide  as 
to  their  utility  in  the  garden.  As  an  instance 
let  me  mention  Perle  des  Neiges,  to  which 
the  floral  committee  of  the  Royal  Horticul- 
tural Society  granted  an  award  of  merit  at 
the  Temple  Show  in  1904.  In  this  country 
it  has  proved  quite  useless  out  of  doors, 
although  a  friend  who  saw  it  growing  at  the 
raiser's  (F.  Dubreuil)  establishment  at  Mon- 
plaisir,  Lyons,  France,  tells  me  that  there  it 
was  very  good  outside.  Stella  is  a  new 
variety  of  the  Leuchtstern  type,  of  which  I 
hear  good  reports  ;  but  it  would  appear 
difiicult  to  improve  upon  Leuchtstern, 
Walthara  Rambler,  and  Kathleen.  I  was 
much  struck  by  this  new  variety  when  seeing 
it  for  the  first  time  on  May  15.  It  is  a  true 
multiflora  with  a  graceful  habit.  The  flowers 
are  somewhat  of  the  Blush  Rambler  type, 
but  much  deeper  in  colour.  They  are 
extremely  lasting,  and  the  corymbs  of  bloom 
are  not  so  stiff  as  in  the  last-named  variety. 
Whether  it  will  prove  as  effective  as 
Leuchtstern  outdoors  remains,  of  course,  to 
be  proved.  Cora,  which  is  mentioned  on 
page  292,  is  apparently  midway  between  the 
Ayrshire  and  the  multiflora  varieties.  The 
buds  open  light  bright  pink,  fading  to  almost 
a  mauve-pink   when  fully  open  ;   they  are 


[  quite  double,  and  rather  resemble  those  of 
Bennett's  Seedling. 

I  Among  raisers  of  Rambler  Roses  Mr. 
M.  H.  Walsh  of  Wood's  Hole,  Massachusetts, 
j  U.S.A.,  is  now  easily  first.  Last  season  his 
Lady  Gay  took  the  Rose  world  by  storm, 
I  and  this  year  his  new  Hiawatha  created 
quite  as  great  a  sensation  at  the  Temple 
Show.  It  is  a  magnificent  plant,  with  grand, 
shiny  foliage  and  fine  habit.  The  flowers 
are  almost  Blush  Rambler  in  shape  and  size, 
and  the  colour  of  Carmine  Pillar. 

Dwarf  Roses. — As  far  as  Teas  and  Hybrid 
Teas  are  concerned,  those  who  pruned  their 
plants  about  the  middle  or  end  of  April  will 
probably  have  blooms  quite  as  early  as  those 
who  pruned  a  fortnight  or  even  three  weeks 
earlier.  From  May  9  to  May  22  is,  in  this 
locality,  usually  the  period  in  which  most 
damage  is  done  by  frost;  but,  fortunately. 
May  in  this  part  of  the  Midlands  has  been  a 
rather  rainy  month,  and  in  the  absence  of 
frost  the  plants  are  fast  recovering  from  the 
check  received  in  the  previous  month.  The 
prospects  of  the  season  as  far  as  exhibition 
Roses  are  concerned  are,  from  the  numerous 
reports  received,  not  very  encouraging.  But 
a  good  spell  of  hot,  sunny  weather  would 
quickly  alter  the  appearance  of  things,  and 
it  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  will  have  set  in 
long  before  these  lines  are  in  print.  Maidens 
since  the  rain  have  grown  strongly,  but  both 
caterpillar  and  aphis  have  been  strongly  in 
evidence. 

Lysol. — I  have  been  using  Lysol  as  an 
insecticide  according  to  the  maker's  instruc- 
tions, but  found  that  it  injured  the  young 
buds  and  foliage  in  a  number  of  cases.  As 
far  as  aphis  is  concerned,  it  certainly  proved 
most  deadly,  and  every  caterpillar  it  reached 
also  succumbed.  But  I  shall  use  a  weaker 
solution  at  my  next  spraying  and  report  upon 
it  again. 

Worcestershire.  Arthur  Goodwin. 


"  E."  WRITES  :  "  The  Roses  in  my  hilltop 
Buckinghamshire  garden  are  recovering 
certainly  from  the  unpleasant  spring,  but  I 
shall  have  few  flowers  I  fear  for  the  show  in 
the  Botanic  Gardens.  At  the  time  of  writing 
genial  showers  would  be  beneficial.  Green  fiy 
and  maggot  have  caused  much  mif  chief,  but 
these  have,  by  patient  work,  now  been  over- 
come. Garden  Roses  are  promising  well,  and 
there  should  be  a  flood  of  flowers  very  soon." 
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NOTES   OF    THE   WEEK. 


FORTHCOMING  EVENTS. 

June  19  —Oxford  Commemoration  Show. 

Jane  20 — York  Gala  (fhree  dayc).  Royal 
Horticultural  Society's  Exhibition  of  Table 
Decorations. 

June  26. — Royal  Horticultural  Society's  Exhi- 
bition and  Meeting. 

June  27. — Richmond  (Surrey),  Chippenham, 
Colchester,  Farnham,  Farningham,  Reading,  and 
Sjuthampton  Flower  Shows. 

June  28. — Isle  of  Wight,  Canterbury,  Norwich, 
and  Walton-on-Thames  Rose  Shows. 

June  30. — Windsor  and  Eton  Rose  Show. 


Rosa    serieea    pteraeantha.  —  Ii 

was  due  to  Messrs.  Paul  and  Son,  the  Old  Rose 
Nurseries,  Cheehunt,  that  we  were  able  to  figure 
this  interesting  and  beautiful  Rose  in  The 
Garden  of  the  2od  inst.  Messrs.  Paul  exhibited 
it  at  the  great  show  at  E  iinburgh  last  autumn 
and  received  a  first-class  certificate  for  it  from 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society.  On  both 
occasions  it  was  much  admired.  The  pretty 
white  blooms  give  a  sweet  summer  beauty  to  the 
plant. 

York  Gala.— The  Grand  Yorkshire  Gala 
and  Flower  Show  will  be  held  on  Wednesday, 
Thursday,  and  Friday,  the  20th,  21st,  22ad  inst., 
in  Bootham  Park,  York.  Prizes  to  the  amount 
of  £800  will  be  awarded  for  fruits,  flowers,  and 
plants.  Mr.  Fred  Arey,  Divyhall  Chambers, 
York,  is  the  secretary. 

The  Neill   Memorial  Prize.— At  a 

meeting  of  the  council  of  the  Royal  Caledonian 
Horticultural  Society,  held  in  Edinburgh  on 
June  6,  Mr.  W.  H.  Massie,  one  of  the  vice- 
presidents,  in  the  chair,  it  was  unanimously 
agreed  to  award  the  Neill  Memorial  Prize  to 
Mr.  James  Whytock,  gardener  to  the  Duke  of 
Buccleuch  at  Dalkeith  Palace.  The  prize,  which 
is  awarded  biennially,  is  the  proceeds  of  a  bequest 
left  by  Dr.  Patrick  Neill,  the  first  secretary  of 
the  society,  and  is  awarded  to  gardeners  dis- 
tinguished for  their  atttainments  and  for  the 
work  they  have  done  in  advancing  horticulture. 
The  holder  for  the  last  biennial  period  was  Mr. 
R.  P.  Brotherston. 

First  meeting:  of  the  Winter- 
flowering  Carnation  Society.— The 

inaugural  meeting  of  this  society  was  held  at 
Anderton's  Hotel,  Fleet  Street,  on  the  29th  ult., 
Mr.  J.  S.  Brunton  presiding.  The  business  was 
preceded  by  a  dinner,  to  which  about  thirty  sat 
down.  A  good  many  more  came  to  the  meeting 
later.  The  chairman,  in  opening  the  proceedings, 
briefly  stated  the  objects  of  the  society,  which 
were  to  promote  the  culture  of  the  most  useful 
Carnations  for  decorative  purposes,  especially  for 
winter  use.  He  expressed  regret  that  the  pro- 
moters had  failed  to  arrange  with  the  National 
Carnation  Society  for  amalgamation.  It  was 
stated  that  correspondence  had  taken  place  with 
this  aim,  but,  having  failed,  it  was  thought 
desirable  to  form  a  separate  society.  The  chair- 
man explained  that  this  was  not  done  in  any 
antagonistic  spirit.  The  matter  which  was  first 
pushed  forward  by  Mr.  Hayward  Mathias  has 
met  with  considerable  success.  It  has  already 
been  stated  that  a  provisional  committee,  with 
Mr.  Brunton  as  president  and  Mr.  Mathias  ai 
secretary  and  treasurer,  was  started  in  Fobiuary. 
Mr.  Mathias  read  the  minutes  of  the  meetings 
which  have  since  taken  place,  and  stated  that  up 
to  date  there  was  a  membership  of  sixty-seven. 
(To  this  number  several  were  added  during  the 
evening.)  The  subscriptions,  the  minimum  being 
5).  per  annum,  had  come  in  well,  some  members 
paying  considerably  more  than  the  limited 
amount,  something  like  £36  being  already  in 
hand.  Rules  had  been  drawn  up  for  approval, 
which  were  submitted,  and,  after  considerable 
discussion    and    some    slight    alterations,    were 


approved  of  and  passed.  Mr.  J.  S  Brunton  was 
unanimously  elected  president,  Mr.  S.  Mortimer 
vice  -  president,  Mr.  Mathias  secretary  and 
treasurer,  and  Messrs.  Dean  and  C.  H.  Curtis 
auditors.  The  following  were  elected  to  serve 
on  the  committee,  the  first  seven  being  those 
previously  elected  on  the  provisional  committee  : 
Messrs.  W.  E.  Boyes,  H.  J.  Cutbush,  A.  F. 
Dutton,  C  E  Entjleman,  H.  J.  Cadman  (of  T.  S. 
Ware's),  Cook  (Hugh  Low  and  Co.),  Armitage, 
W.  H.  Page,  E  F.  Hawes,  W.  J.  Godfrpy, 
A  Hemsley,  G.  Claik,  Sherwood,  and  Dr. 
Cuffon.  It  was  decided  that  an  exhibition  should 
be  held  annually  in  the  first  or  second  week  in 
December,  and  supplementary  shows  if  circum- 
stances warranted  it ;  also  that  a  floral  com- 
mittee should  be  appointed  to  deal  with  new 
varieties  and  other  work  in  the  way  of  nomencla- 
lure,  &;c.  Some  discussion  took  place  as  to  where 
the  exhibitions  should  be  held,  but  nothing 
definite  could  be  settled  ;  it  was  left  to  the  com- 
mittee to  make  the  best  arrangements  possible. 

Injury  to  the  Lothians  Potato 
crop. — The  excessively  heavy  rainfall  for  May 
in  some  parts  of  Scotland  has  been  felt  with 
unusual  severity  in  East  Lothian,  in  which 
Potatoes  form  one  of  the  staple  crops.  These 
were  excessive  on  the  farms  along  the  coast  line, 
and  in  a  number  of  these,  such  as  in  the  Dunbar 
district,  the  damage  to  the  Potatoes  by  a  large 
number  being  washed  out  of  the  land,  and  by 
the  consolidation  of  the  soil  by  the  weight  of 
standing  water,  has  been  very  great.  In  addition 
to  this,  the  fertility  of  the  soil  has  been  lessened 
by  the  washing  away  of  much  of  the  manurial 
supplies,  with  the  probability  that  the  yield  of 
Potatoes  will  be  reduced.  In  some  of  the  higher 
parishes  much  of  the  seed  was  washed  away,  one 
farmer  reporting  about  four  acres  of  Potatoes 
completely  swept  away,  while  others  state  that 
their  losses  are  also  heavy.  An  estimate  of  the 
loss  of  the  manurial  properties  from  the  land 
places  this  as  high  as  about  £2  per  acre  on  Potato 
land.  In  a  smaller  degree  this  damage  has  been 
felt  in  othfr  parts  of  Scotland. 

Ixias  and  Sparaxis  out  of  doors. 

I  see  in  a  recent  number  of  The  Garden  that 
Mr.  Fitzherbert  states,  in  reply  to  a  statement 
that  Ixias  will  not  succeed  as  hardy  flowers  in 
any  part  of  Great  Britain,  that  they  will  do  in 
the  climate  of  South  Devon  and  Cornwall.  They 
grow  here  quite  well  in  a  light  soil  close  to  a 
south  wall.  I  bought  some  bulbs  three  years 
ago,  and  planted  them  out  at  once.  They  have 
flowered  very  well  for  two  years,  and  are  now 
covered  with  buds.  They  generally  flower  here 
about  the  middle  of  June.  From  the  time  they 
were  planted  they  have  had  no  protection 
of  any  sort,  and  have  never  been  moved. — 
Lawrence  Lees,  Tettenhall,  Wolverhampton. 

Ixias  succeed  quite  well  in  a  garden  atChiswick, 
near  London,  the  border  facing  south. — C. 

I  quite  agree  that  your  correspondent  Mr. 
T.  B.  Field  in  his  article  on  these  pretty  bulbs 
has  ignored  Devonshire  and  also  Ireland,  as  here 
they  do  well  and  have  done  for  many  years  on  a 
warm  border  banked  up  with  bricks  and  facing 
south,  where  Chionodoxas  become  veritable 
weeds. — Greenwood  Pim,  Monhstown,  Dublin. 

The  weather  during  1905.— In  his 

report  on  the  Phenological  Observations  for  1905, 
reprinted  from  the  Journal  of  the  Royal  Meteo- 
rological Society ,  Mr.  Edward  Mawley  says  :  "As 
afiPecting  vegetation,  the  weather  of  the  pheno- 
logical year  ending  November,  1905,  was  chiefly 
remarkable  for  the  dryness  and  mildness  of  the 
winter  months,  the  drought  and  frosts  in  May, 
the  long  spell  of  hot  and  dry  weather  in  July, 
and  an  exceptionally  cold  period  in  October. 
Wild  plants  came  into  flower  a  few  days  earlier 
than  usual  until  about  the  beginning  of  May, 
after  which  time  they  were,  as  a  rule,  to  about 
the  same  extent  late.  Most  of  the  early  spring 
migrants,  such  as  the  swallow,  nightingale,  &c., 
reached  these  shores  rather  in  advance  of  their 
average  dates.     The  best  farm  crops  of  the  year 


were  those  of  Wheat,  Beans,  and  Hops  ;  while 
Barley,  Potatoef,  Turnipp,  and  Mmgolds  were  all 
more  or  less  over  average.  Ou  the  other  hand, 
the  yield  of  Oats,  Peas,  and  Hay  was  almost 
everywhere  deficient — the  latter  being  the  worst 
crop  of  the  year.  Apples,  Pears,  and  Plums  were 
in  all  parts  of  the  British  Isles  below  average, 
whereas  the  small  fruits,  as  a  rule,  yielded 
moderately  well.  Taking  the  farm  crops  alone, 
the  past  year  must  be  regarded  as  having  been, 
on  the  whole,  a  fairly  bountiful  one." 

Destroying  water  rats.— These  can 
be  easily  killed.  Get  some  fresh-water  fish,  carp, 
roach,  rudd,  &c.,  cut  into  pieces  about  IJ  inches 
to  2  inches  square  with  a  knife  and  fork,  but  do 
not  touch  with  the  hand.  Put  some  strychnine 
into  each  piece  and  place  on  the  banks  of  streams 
before  sunset.  Repeat  twice  a  week.  I  helped 
to  clear  a  marsh  faim  last  spring  with  great 
success.  —  William  H.  Cutbush,  Logan-i, 
Bkiihtim  Road,  High  Banitt 

Autumn    flower    show    in     New 

Zealand. — Tno  aummu  show  of  the  Auck- 
land Horticultural  Society,  April  20,  1906,  is 
always  a  popular  fixture,  and  the  increasing 
sway  on  growers  and  lovers  of  flowers  that  the 
queen  bloom  of  the  autumn,  the  Chrysanthemum, 
is  exerting,  has  of  late  years  practically  ousted 
other  floral  competitors  from  any  very  great 
prominence.  As  usual,  this  bloom  holds  pride  of 
place  again  this  year,  although  it  is  noticeable 
that  the  Dahlia,  more  especially  of  the  Cactus 
varieties,  is  now  making  a  big  bid  for  an  honour- 
able place  in  the  field.  The  Japanese,  as  usual, 
are  conspicuous.  The  incurved  classes  are,  if 
anything,  poorer  than  usual,  which  is  accounted 
for  largely  by  the  fact  that  it  does  not  appeal 
to  the  average  grower  as  does  the  more  showy 
Japanese  bloom. — Auckland  Star. 

Exhibition    ot    photographs.  —  A 

small  exhibition  of  some  very  remarkable  photo- 
graphs of  animals  and  domestic  pets,  by  Mr. 
Henry  Stevens,  opened  on  the  8th  inst.  at  the 
c  ifice  of  the  British  Journal  of  Photography, 
24,  Wellington  Street,  London,  W.C.  Mr. 
Stevens,  who  is  one  of  the  most  skilled  photo- 
graphers of  these  subjects,  is  well  known  to  a 
large  public  as  the  head  of  the  famous  Stevens's 
auction  rooms,  in  King  Street,  Covent  Garden, 
founded  in  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
He  has  practised  photography  from  the  days  of  the 
"wet"  process.  In  photographing  flowers  the 
exposure  of  the  plates  often  lasts  for  half  an  hour 
compared  with  the  half  or  one  second,  which  is 
a  fairly  long  exposure  for  an  animal  study. 
Remembering  this  enormous  difierenoe  in  method, 
it  is  interesting  to  note  the  uniform  exquisite 
quality  of  the  results  in  both  classes  of  photo- 
graph. The  exhibition  remains  open  until  July  21 , 
and  is  open  free  to  the  public  daily. 

Flowers     In    a     County     Down 

Garden.  —  Although  this  season  has  been 
backward  and  it  has  beendifiicult  to  get  out  such 
plants  as  Vegetable  Marrows,  Pumpkins,  Gourds, 
and  ridge  Cucumbers,  yet  the  Apple  trees  do  not 
appear  to  have  suffered  from  the  long  late  cold 
spells  with  which  we  have  been  visited.  The 
orchard,  which  was  top-dressed  with  seaweed, 
is  covered  with  rich  dark  green  grass  which  gave 
a  fine  under-ground  to  the  red  and  white  Apple 
blossom.  A  feature  of  the  rock  gardens  and 
borders  was  the  Aubrietia.  Of  these  the  variety 
known  as  Dr.  Mules  should  bs  grown,  as  well  as 
some  of  the  newer  crimson  varieties.  There  are 
also  several  new  varieties  of  the  Yellow  Alyssum. 
It  may  now  be  had  in  a  sulphur  colour,  and  also 
in  a  dark  brown.  It,  too,  is  one  of  the  charms 
of  the  rocky  border.  The  Glory  Pea  (Clianthus 
puniceus)  against  the  walls  is  blooming  very 
freely,  and  as  this  plant  is  very  easily  raised  from 
seed  and  ia  practically  hardy  against  walls, 
everyone  should  grow  a  few  plants  of  it. 
Nothing  I  think  has  given  more  pleasure  in  the 
garden  in  this  district  than  this  plant. — W. 
Smyth. 
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Munstep  -  Connacht    Exhibition. 

In  connexion  with  the  Munster-Connaoht  Exhi- 
bition a  floral  fete  and  flower  show  will  be  held 
at  Limerick  on  Friday  and  Saturday,  August 
17  and  18.  A  Potato  and  vegetable  show 
will  bo  held  on  Friday  and  Saturday,  August  3 
and  4.  Mr.  E.  Travers,  17,  O'Connell  Street, 
Limerick,  who  is  secretary  of  the  exhibition,  will 
be  glad  to  send  all  particulars. 

Holywood  Hoi»tieulturaI  Society. 

The  fourth  exhibition  of  flowerfc,  fruit,  and 
vegetables  will  be  held  in  the  Town  Hall, 
on  Tuesday,  July  10,  when  valuable  money 
prizes  will  be  offered  for  competition.  Entries 
close  on  Tuesday,  July  ?.  The  prize  schedule 
can  be  had  from  the  hon.  secretaries,  Mrs. 
Dunlop,  St.  Helens,  Holywood,  and  Walter 
Smyth,  Eaq.,  Faunmore,  Holywood;  or  the 
hon.  treasurers,  Mrs.  Hughes,  Dalchoolin, 
Craigavad,  and  F.  Smith,  Esq.,  Bank  House, 
Holywood. 

Self-sterile  Compositse.— Last  March 

I  read  with  great  interest  an  article  by  Mr.  Irwin 
Lynch,  of  Cambridge  Botanic  Garden  fame,  on 
Gerbera  Jamesoni  and  its  hybrids,  in  the 
Gardeners'  Magazine,  and  I  ceased  to  wonder  why 
I  never  succeeded  in  getting  any  fertile  seed  from 
my  flowers  of  this  species.  For  though  I  had 
two  plants  often  in  flower  simultaneously,  they 
were  located  in  different  houses,  and  the  pollen 
could  not  intermingle.  This  matter  could  of 
course  be  now  easily  set  right,  but  alas  !  another, 
nearly  as  bad,  had  developed  itself  from  a 
perusual  of  Mr.  Lynch'a  remarks  on  the  seeding 
of  the  Compositae,  and  especially  the  self-sterility 
of  the  Cineraria.  For  I  had  just  carefully  saved 
and  sown  a  nice  lot  of  seed  of  an  exceedingly 
lovely  blue  Cineraria  stellata,  which  had  been 
given  to  me  by  a  friend  and  which  was  the 
"apple  of  my  eye,"  to  use  an  old-fashioned 
expression.  It  was  my  only  Cineraria,  a  veritable 
gem,  and  now  I  had  discovered  that  the  much- 
prizad  seed  was,  undoubtedly,  useless  and  sterile. 
My  gardener  and  I  very  nearly  wept.  This  was 
in  March,  when  no  friendly  bees  or  other  insects 
were  about,  and  we  did  not  know  of  another 
Cineraria  near  enough  to  have  helped  us.  So  we 
sadly  looked  at  the  seed-pan  in  the  propagating 
frame,  scratched  our  heads,  and  gave  it  up.  But 
at  this  present  moment,  to  cut  the  story  short,  I 
am  the  proud  owner  of  no  less  than  twelve  fine 
bouncing  young  stellatas  in  the  rudest  of  health, 
which  certainly  came  out  of  that  seed-pan, 
and  svill,  I  hope  before  long,  develop  into  the 
heavenliest  of  heavenly  blues.  It  seems,  then, 
that,  neglecting  the  almost  impossible  chance  of 
fertilisation  from  other  plants,  this  form  of 
Cineraria  was  not  subject  to  the  same  hard  and 
fast  law  as  the  ordinary  one.  I  should  be  very 
glad  to  hear  more  about  this  very  fascinating 
subject.  It  will  be  a  decided  gain  if  we  can  per- 
petuate a  real  good  shade  of  colour  by  seed 
from  isolated  specimens  of  stellata. — S.  (J.  R., 
Yalding. 

Rhubarb  leaves  as  a  vegetable. 

As  my  note  of  April  7,  recommending  Rhubarb 
leaves  as  a  substitute  for  Spinach,  was  adversely 
criticised  by  some  of  your  correspondents,  I  feel 
I  ought  to  say  a  few  more  words  upon  the  sub- 
ject, and  in  the  first  place  to  express  my  sincere 
regret  to  those  who  have  suffered  inconvenience 
through  acting  upon  my  advice.  As  several 
friends  to  whom  we  recommended  the  vegetable, 
also  myself,  have  felt  no  inconvenience  whatever 
from  eating  this  "  Rhubarb  Spinach,"  the  un- 
favourable symptoms  must  doubtless  be  attributed 
to  the  way  the  vegetable  was  prepared  for  table. 
In  countries  or  in  districts  where  fungi  in  great 
variety  are  highly  esteemed  as  culinary  delicacies 
(in  England  the  great  majority  only  know  the 
Mushroom,  while  all  others  are  Toadstools),  it 
is  well  understood  that  some  species  require  to 
be  prepared  in  a  special  way,  and  unless  this  is 
seen  to  symptoms  of  poisoning  ensue.  In  this 
respect  I  need  but  refer  to  the  fungus  Helvella 
esculenta    Pers.    (I    forget    the  English  name). 


which,  if  eaten  raw  or  even  if  prepared  with  the 
first  water  in  which  it  had  been  boiled,  is  to  some 
extent  poisonous.  The  first  water,  however, 
having  been  poured  away,  and  several  scaldinga 
through  a  strainer  applied,  it  is  a  delicious  and 
harmless  dish.  The  rough-and-ready  way  in 
which  vegetables  are  cooked  in  England  may,  if, 
as  is  asserted.  Rhubarb  stalks  and  leaves  contain 
certain  salts  which  do  not  agree  with  everybody, 
account  for  the  unpleasant"  results  to  some  systems. 
In  England,  if  memory  serves  me  right.  Spinach 
is  steamed  in  its  own  natural  moisture,  perhaps 
with  the  addition  of  a  few  drops  only  of  water 
to  start  it.  Now  if  Rhubarb  leaves  were  cooked 
in  this  same  fashion,  the  injurious  salts  spoken 
of  would  all  remain  in  the  cooked  vegetable  and 
probably  account  for  the  mischief.  If  "E.  R.  H." 
(page   255) 
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HOW  TO  PROVIDE  STRAWBERRIES 
IN  SUMMER  AND  AUTUMN  WITH 
OUT  THE  AID  OF  GLASS. 

TRAWBERRIES  may  easily  be  obtained 
throughout  the  summer  and  autumn 
without  the  aid  of  glass.  If  the  large 
fruiting,  the  Alpine,  and  the  perpetual 
varieties  are  grown.  Strawberries  may 
be  had,  in  a  good  season,  from  June  to 
November. 

The  Labgefruitbd  Stkawbbrrt. 
This  Strawberry  may  be  grown  on  any  good 
girden   soil,   but  a  sandy  loam   is   moat   to   be 
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of  "  bitterness,"  I 
do  not  know  what 
he  means  unless  he 
confounds  bitter- 
ness with  acidity. 
The  latter,  how- 
ever, is  by  no  means 
disagreeable.  Rhu- 
barb tart  is  such  a 
national  dish  in 
England  that  I 
fancy  the  "poison" 
contained  (in  the 
stalks,  at  least) 
cannot  be  of  great 
potency,  or  else  all 
England  would  be 
in  trouble  during 
the  Rhubarb  sea- 
son. As  it  is  so 
delicious  a  repast, 
however,  I  can  well 
imagine  someone 
eating  too  freely  of 
it.  The  following 
recipe  may  be  useful 
as  showing  the  dif- 
ference in  the  way 
of  preparation: 
Wash  the  leaves 
and  remove  the 
thick  ribs,  plunge 
into  boiling  salt 
water,  and  let  them 
continue  to  boil  for 
about  ten  minutes. 
Then  press  the 
water  out  through 
a  strainer,  and 
mince  very  fine  on 
the  chopping- 
board.  Put  some 
butter  into  a  pan 
and  dredge  a  very 
small  quantity  of 
flour  into  it,  leav- 
ing it  over  the  fire 
until  of  a  light 
yellow  colour.  Add 
the  Spinach  pulp 
and  a  little  meat 
gravy    to    it,    stir 

well,  and  let  it  cook  for  another  twenty  minutes 
or  so.      The  longer  it  is  left  over  the  fire,  the 
more  will  the  acid  flavour  disappear  (if  this  be 
objected  to). — E.  H.,  Planegg,  Bavaria. 
A  rare  Orchid  (Cymbidium  rho- 

dOCheilum). — This  remarkably  distinct  and 
handsome  Orchid  was  introduced  from  Madagascar 
a  few  years  ago,  and  only  a  very  few  specimens  are 
in  cultivation.  The  flowers  are  borne  on  eemi-erect 
racemes;  sepals  and  petals  are  bright  apple  green, 
speckled  with  blackish  purple,  the  broad  recurved 
labellum  being  of  a  bright  rose-red  colour  with  a 
central  band  of  yellow  on  a  milk-white  ground 
speckled  with  dark  purple.  It  is  in  flower  with 
Messrs.  William  Bull  and  Sons,  of  King's  Road, 
Chelsea,  and  was  shown  by  them  at  the  recent 
show  in  the  Temple  Gardens. 


A  BABE  AND   BEAUTIFUL  ORCHID   SHOWN   AT  THE   RECENT  TEMPLE  SHOW. 
(CYMBIDIUM  EHODOCHEILUM.)      (Reduced.) 

recommended.  Ground  that  is  apt  to  &ti 
quickly  is  not  suitable.  A  soil  that  is  naturally 
somewhat  moist  but  not  too  wet  answers  well. 
It  the  nature  of  the  ground  will  permit,  it  should 
be  trenched  2  feet  deep,  plenty  of  rotten  manure 
being  used  at  the  same  time.  Most  of  this 
should  be  about  1  foot  from  the  surface.  If  the 
subsoil  consists  of  loam  this  should  be  turned  up 
on  top  and  mixed  with  a  little  rotten  manure. 
This  will  prevent  too  much  coarse  foliage.  With 
stiff  soils  some  light  material  should  be  mixed, 
such  as  leaf-mould  or  peat. 

Planting. — The  best  time  for  this  is  as  soon 
as  the  plants  are  well  rooted.  If  the  ground  is 
not  available  in  summer  it  should  be  done  early 
in  autumn,  while  the  soil  is  yet  warm  enough  for 
them  to  root  before  the  winter.     If  this  cinnot 
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be  done,  wait  until  Maroii,  and  plant  when  the 
weather  is  favourable.  When  it  is  foreseen  that 
the  plantation  cannot  be  made  in  autumn,  the 
plants  may  be  taken  up  and  put  in  beds  4  feet 
wide,  the  plants  being  6  inches  apart.  An  alley 
1  foot  wide  should  be  left  between  the  beds  for 
convenience  in  weeding  and  watering.  In  this 
way  four  perches  will  hold  enough  to  plant  a 
quarter  of  an  acre.  When  the  ground  is  ready 
trenches  should  be  drawn  with  a  hoe  as  for  sowing 
Peas.  The  plants  should  be  carefully  lifted  with 
balls  of  earth  and  planted  with  a  trowel.  The 
distance  between  the  rows  depends  on  the  variety 
grown.  In  rich  soils  varieties  with  large  foliage 
may  have  2i  feet  between  the  lines  and  18  inches 
between  the  plants.  For  such  plants  as  Royal 
Sovereign  2J  feet  apart  each  way  is  not  too  much. 
It  is  a  good  plan  to  put  them  rather  close  the  first 
year,  say,  1  foot  apart,  then,  after  fruiting,  to 
take  out  each  alternate  plant.  Those  taken  out 
may,  if  required,  be  replanted. 

Cultivation.— Tbo  plantation  being  completed, 
the  ground  should  be  hoed  and  kept  free  from 
weeds.  Runners  must  not  be  cut  off  on  their 
first  appearance,  or  too  much  foliage  will  be 
produced.  Mulching  with  stable  manure  between 
the  rows  is  adopted  by  many  growers,  and  a 
dressing  of  lime  helps  to  check  wire-worms  and 
slugs.  Straw  should  be  put  on  as  soon  as  the 
plants  show  signs  of  bloom,  so  that  the  fruit 
when  produced  may  be  kept  clean.  From  the 
time  of  blooming  till  the  fruit  is  ripe  care  should 
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be  taken  that  the  plants  do  not  suffer  through 
lack  of  moisture.  The  plantations  should  be 
renewed  every  three  years.  If  grown  on  a  large 
scale  a  part  should  be  renewed  every  year. 
Runners  are  produced  in  abundance  by  most 
varieties.  The  growing  points  of  these  are 
furnished  with  a  bud.  When  the  runner  has 
extended  some  distance  the  bud  unfolds,  and 
roots  are  emitted  from  its  base.  Three  or  four 
runners  on  each  plant  should  be  pegged  into  small 
pots  or  turves.  As  soon  as  the  young  runners 
have  rooted  the  new  plants  should  be  removed 
or  the  stolon  cut.  They  should  be  planted  as 
directed  in  prepared  ground.  The  earlier  they 
are  moved  the  stronger  plants  they  will  make. 
If  a  bed  is  to  be  destroyed,  as  many  runners  as 
are  wanted  should  be  left. 

Varieties  of  Large-fruited  Strawberries. — 
Royal  Sovereign,  early  ;  Admiral  Dundas,  mid- 
season  ;  A.  F.  Barron,  mid-season  ;  Black  Prince, 
early  ;  British  Queen,  splendid  flavour ;  Dr. 
Hogg,  the  finest  of  late  fruit  ;  Latest  of  All 
and  Waterloo,  good  late  sorts ;  Noble,  the  largest 
early  ;  President,  high  flavour,  useful  main  crop. 

Alpinb   Strawbeeeiks. 

These  should  be  raised  from  seed,  and 
may  be  treated  either  as  annuals  or  biennials. 
Plants  raised  from  seed  are  much  better 
than  those  produced  by  runners  ;  in  fact, 
one  of  the  former  will  bear  more  fruit 
than  six  runners.  The  seed  should  be  sown  in 
August,  the  seed- 
lings being  pricked 
off  as  soon  as  large 
enough,  and  planted 
according  to  the  in- 
structions for  large- 
fruiting  varieties. 
Or  the  seed  may  be 
sown  in  March  in 
frames,  the  seedlings 
pricked  outas  before, 
using  fine  soil,  finally 
planting  them  out 
in  well  -  prepared 
ground,  18  inches 
apart  each  way.  If 
they  are  put  out  in 
the  autumn  so  much 
the  better.  They 
may  be  allowed  to 
bear  an  early  crop 
the  next  summer, 
but  the  better  way 
is  to  pick  off  all 
flowers  until  July. 
By  this  means  a 
grand  crop  would  be 
produced  until  the 
autumn  frosts  cut 
them  down.  The 
next  year  they  may 
bear  aii  early  crop, 
and  they  will  con- 
tinue fruiting  right 
into  August,  and 
afterwards  should  be 
destroyed.  The 
annual  raising  of  a 
number  of  seedlings 
will  recommend 
itself. 

Varieties  of  Alpine 
Strawberries.  —  Belle 
de  Meaux  is  quite 
distinct ;  Improved 
White  superior  to 
old  white ;  Rouge 
Ameliore  very 
prolific. 

Perpetual   Straw- 
berries. 

The  ordinary 
methods  of  cultiva- 
tion do  not  suit  these 


Strawberries.  The  successional  crops  of  fruit  are 
produced  upon  the  first  and  second  runners  of  the 
current  season.  The  plants  should  be  placed  far 
apart,  and  runners  encouraged  as  early  as  pos- 
sible, even,  if  necessary,  stripping  the  old  plant 
of  its  flower  trusses.  These  runners  should  be 
pegged  down  securely,  stopping  the  growth 
beyond  the  second  one.  As  soon  as  they  are 
well  rooted  the  old  stools  should  be  removed  to 
make  room  for  the  young  stocks.  These  will  soon 
show  their  flower  trusses,  and  in  due  course  the 
fruit  will  ripen.  Watering  should  not  be  neg- 
lected. Never  retain  the  old  stools  of  perpetual 
Strawberries.  Treat  them  aa  annuals,  renewing 
the  stock  every  year  from  runners.  In  the  autumn 
it  is  a  good  plan  to  support  the  fruits  with  small 
twigs,  as  autumn  rains  are  liable  to  spoil  the 
berries. 

Varieties  of  Perpetual  Strawberries.  —  St. 
Aotoine  de  Padoue,  St.  Joseph,  Jeanne  d'Aro, 
and  Oregon.  John  Kelly. 

Wrackleford  House  Gardens,  near  Dorchester. 
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VALUABLE    DWARF    BEANS. 

HE  Dwarf  French  Bean  plays  an  im- 
portant part  in  the  garden  during 
the  summer  months.  As  it  is  dwarf  it 
can  be  grown  by  those  who  have  not 
space  for  the  larger  runner.  The  inter- 
mediate type,  tbeClimbing  French,  has 
found  many  admirers  of  late  years,  but  some  are 
unable  to  grow  these  sorts  owing  to  their  requiring 
supports  ;  at  the  same  time,  they  are  valuable 
for  the  quantity  of  pods  they  produce,  and  their 
long-cropping  season.  My  note  more  concerns 
the  Dwarf  French,  a  Bean  which  I  consider  is 
one  of  the  most  useful  for  table  from  June  to 
November,  a  long  period,  but  with  a  little  atten- 
tion to  cultural  details  there  is  no  difficulty  in 
having  good  Beans  for  the  season  named.  First 
on  the  list,  and  one  of  the  best,  is  Sutton's 
Reliance,  a  variety  not  nearly  as  well  known  as 
its  merits  deserve,  but  it  is  a  comparatively  new 
introduction,  and  in  a  few  years  will,  I  feel  sure, 
become  a  standard  variety.  This  fine  Dwarf 
Bean  was  on  trial  in  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society's  garden,  and  in  1903  received  an  award 
of  merit  for  its  good-cropping  qualities  and  free 
growth  in  a  poor  soil.  Unlike  some  of  this 
section,  it  is  a  good  dry-weather  Bean,  the  plant  is 
vigorous,  and  not  readily  affected  by  the  weather. 
The  pods  are  somewhat  larger  than  those  of  the 
well-known  Ne  Plus  Ultra,  longer,  and  exceed- 
ingly tender.  Always  gather  every  other  day, 
and  cook  them  whole,  as  in  this  way  their  flavour 
is  much  better  than  that  of  larger  Beans.  When 
sliced  there  is  much  waste,  though  the  pods  are 
more  quickly  prepared. 

Culture  of  Dwarf  Beans. — These  plants,  to 
do  them  justice,  should  not  be  crowded.  The  seed 
is  frequently  sown  quite  close  together,  whereas 
when  each  plant  stands  out  by  itself  it  crops 
much  better,  and  gives  less  trouble  in  every  way. 
To  maintain  a  succession  of  these  Beans  seed 
sown  early  in  May  will  give  pods  by  the  middle  of 
June,  a  little  protection  being  afforded  at  the 
start,  or,  what  is  better,  sow  the  seed  under 
glass  late  in  April,  and  plant  out  in  May.  Make 
a  sowing  monthly  till  August  to  give  later  crops, 
and  from  the  August  sowing,  by  sheltering  from 
frosts,  we  gather  well  into  November.  The  last 
sowing  is  made  on  a  sheltered  border. 

There  are  plenty  of  good  dwarf  varieties,  and 
no  note  would  be  complete  which  omitted  to 
name  such  sorts  as  Veitch's  Progress,  a  fine, 
large,  fleshy  Bean,  not  so  early  as  Reliance,  but 
a  splendid  continuous  bearer  for  a  long  season. 
Early  Favourite  also  is  a  very  fine  forcing  Bean. 
It  should  be  in  all  gardens  where  quality  is 
required.  Other  fine  forcing  sorts  are  Sutton's 
Forcing,  a  very  dwarf  and  prolific  variety, 
the  larger  Magnum  Bonum,  and  Perfection,  a 
Btringless  Bean  of  great   value.     The   writer  a 
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few  seasons  ago  obtained  a  very  early  Bean, 
Eirly  Gem,  by  crossing  the  Syon  House  with  the 
older  Mohawk  ;  the  latter  is  often  known  as  the 
Six-weeks  ;  the  result  is  a  very  early  pod  of  good 
quality,  and  an  enormous  cropper.  This  new 
Bean  in  the  trials  referred  to  above,  in  1903, 
obtained  an  award  of  merit. 

Among  the  dwarf  section  mention  must  be 
made  of  the  Dwarf  Sugar  Beans,  a  type  of  Bean 
that  has  not  made  much  progress  in  this  country, 
but,  like  the  stringless  sorts  on  the  Continent, 
they  are  great  favourites.  Dwarf  Sugar  should 
be  in  all  vegetable  gardens.  The  pod  is  rounder, 
more  fleshy,  quite  tender,  and  when  cooked 
whole  it  is  excellent,  quite  distinct  from  the 
runner.  G.  Wythes. 


VEGETABLE  MARROWS. 
These  are  generally  much  appreciated,  and  for- 
tunately their  culture  and  requirements  are  so 
simple  that  they  may  be  cultivated  successfully 
by  the  humblest  cottager.  I  have  long  urged 
making  a  start  much  earlier  than  is  generally  the 
case,  thus  causing  their  fruiting  period  to  be  about 
twice  as  long  as  usual. 

Cdlturb.  — The  seed  should  be  sown  in  heat, 
singly  in  small  3inch  pots,  early  in  February.  Pot 
on  into  6  inch  pots  when  the  seedlings  are  large 
enough,  and  grow  on  in  a  temperature  of  about 
55°  on  shelves  near  the  glass.  By  the  middle  of 
March  plant  out  in  portable  frames  on  very  mild 
hot-beds,  treating  the  plants  at  this  season  much 
in  the  same  way  as  one  would  Cucumbers,  except 
that  they  must  be  given  air  more  freely  when- 
ever the  weather  is  mild.     By  the  end  of  April 


good  Marrows  should 
be  had  in  plenty,  and 
I  know  of  no  forced 
vegetable  which  finds 
a  more  ready  market 
at  good  prices.  It  is 
surprising  what  a 
large  number  of 
fruits  may  be  cut 
from  an  ordinary 
three  -  light  frame. 
Immediately  it  is 
safe  to  do  so,  after 
havingwell  hardened 
the  plants,  theframes 
may  be  removed 
altogether  and  used 
for  other  purposes, 
such  as  Cucumbers 
and  Melons,  they 
will  be  in  full  bear- 
ing just  about  the 
same  time  as  the 
plants  put  out  in  the 
ordinary  way.  By 
givinga  good  surface- 
dressing  of  turfy 
loam  and  well- 
decayed  manure 
these  will  continue 
to  bear  abundantly 
till  frost  cuts  them 
off.  The  Marrow 
is  a  moisture-loving 
plant,  consequently 
hardly  too  much 
moisture  can  be 
given  them  both 
overhead  and  at  the 
roots  when  planted 
in  high  and  exposed 
positions. 

Plant     Now.  — 
Plants  which  are  in- 
tended for  planting 
in    the    usual    way 
should    be  put   out 
now     on     prepared 
mounds,     as     it    is 
never  safe  to  do  so, 
except,     of     course, 
in    very  jjfavoured    positions,    before    the    first 
week  in    June   unless  protected  in    some   way. 
Though     these    plants     will     grow    and     fruit 
fairly   well  in  almost    any  aspect    or    position 
during  the  height  of  summer,  there  is  no  doubt 
that  the  ideal  site  for  them  is  a  fairly  sheltered 
position  facing  south  or  west.     These  are  also 
extremely  useful  for  trailing  over  unsightly  heaps 
of  rubbish  or  leaves,  or  for  training  up  stout  rustic 
stakes  to  act  as  a  screen.     I  am  surprised  more 
people  do  not  realise  the  fact  that  the  ripened 
fruits  .are  excellent  during  winter  when  other 
vegetables  are  none  too  plentiful.      When  pre- 
pared and  served  up  much  in  the  same  way  as 
Turnips  they  are  most  palatable. 

Varieties. — Great  improvements  have  been 
effected  among  Marrows.  Among  white  varieties 
of  trailing  habit  I  may  mention  Moore's  Cream, 
The  Sutton,  and  Pen-y-byd  ;  and  the  best  greens 
I  know  are  Prince  Albert  and  Sutton's  Perfection. 
The  bush  varieties  are  largely  grown  for  market, 
but  in  my  opinion  are  not  nearly  so  delicate  in 
flavour.  E.  Beckett. 

A  VALUABLE  AUTUMN  CABBAGE. 

In  many  gardens  autumn  Cabbages  are  not  much 
grown,  but  they  are  worth  room  if  a  small  sweet, 
close-growing  variety  is  wanted.  It  may  appear 
singular  to  write  about  autumn  Cabbage  in  the 
spring,  but  to  get  the  best  results  seed  should  be 
sown  in  May  or  June  ;  the  exact  date  cannot  be 
given,  as  so  much  depends  upon  the  locality,  if 
early  or  otherwise.  For  some  years  I  have  made 
a  good  sowing  of  autumn  Cabbage  at  this  season, 
and  of  late  years  have  grown  Little  Gem  for  the 


season  named.  It  is  a  valuable  addition  to  the 
early  autumn  vegetables,  as  it  is  fit  for  use  from 
September  to  Christmas,  and  is  very  little  inferior 
in  quality  to  the  early  spring  Cabbage.  This 
small  useful  Cabbage  was  given  an  award  of  merit 
by  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  a  few  seasons 
ago,  and  it  well  deserved  it  for  its  delicate 
flavour,  dwarf,  compact  growth,  and  its  hardi- 
ness, as  it  remains  good  such  a  long  time  after  it 
is  fit  for  use.  It  is  much  hardier  than  the  Rosette 
Colewort,  and  therefore  more  suitable  for  exposed 
gardens.  Being  small,  it  may  be  grown  rather 
close  together.  It  is  an  ideal  Cabbage  for  a  small 
garden,  and  quite  as  valuable  in  large  ones,  as  it 
is  fit  for  use  when  other  Brassicas  are  strongly 
flavoured.  I  do  not  advise  it  for  autumn  sowing, 
but  spring-sown  for  autumn  supplies. 

G.  Wythes. 


THE    ROSE    GARDEN. 


LYSOL  AS  A  REMEDY  FOR  MILDEW 
ON    ROSES. 

1SEE  you  still  recommend  sulphur  and 
potassium  sulphur  as  a  cure  for  mildew  on 
Roses.  For  years  mildew  has  been  an 
absolute  plague  in  my  small  Rose  house, 
and  I  have  found  these  two  remedies  quite 
inefficient.  Having  seen  "Lysol"  recom- 
mended in  your  journal,  I  tried  it,  and  find  it  an 
absolute  cure  when  the  solution  is  sprayed  with 
a  very  fine  syringe,  such  as  the  Abol  Sprayer. 
When  isolated  spots  of  mildew  occur,  I  rub  a 
fairly  strong  solution  of  Lysol  on  the  leaf,  between 
the  fingers.  The  result  is  that  the  growth  of  my 
Roses  this  year  is  infinitely  stronger  and  healthier 
than  for  a  long  time  past.  I  am  told  that  mildew 
can  be  cured  with  sulphur  applied  through  Camp- 
bell's Sulphur  Vaporiser,  and  with  the  No.  Effic 
Mildew  Destroyer,  but  I  assure  you  that  sulphur 
applied  in  the  ordinary  way  and  potassium 
sulphide  solution  may  now  be  considered  to  be 
superseded. 

I  might  mention  that  after  applying  the  Lysol 
solution  through  the  syringe,  I  shake  the  plants, 
as  large  drops  allowed  to  dry  on  the  ends  of  the 
leaves  cause  disfigurement.  R.  E.  B. 


WORK  AMONG  THE  ROSES. 
That  most  insidious  enemy  the  maggot  will 
engage  the  anxious  attention  of  the  rosarian  just 
now,  and  much  of  his  success  or  failure  will 
depend  upon  his  zeal  in  hunting  and  destroying 
the  depredators.  In  the  search  among  the  plants 
sometimes  Rambler  Roses  are  overlooked,  but  the 
time  occupied  by  a  lad  in  going  over  those  Roses 
that  are  upon  arches  and  pergolas  will  be  well 
repaid  in  a  more  abundant  flowering.  Such  sorts 
as  Dorothy  Perkins  are  especial  favourites  of  the 
maggot. 

Roses  on  Walls  are  opening  fast,  but  many 
of  the  blooms  are  small  and  thin.  One  needs  to 
be  early  in  supplying  needful  nourishment  to  the 
root,  in  order  that  it  may  be  effective,  and  even 
now  where  the  buds  are  swelling  liquid  manure 
should  be  given  twice  a  week  until  the  colour  is 
seen  in  the  buds.  To  prevent  the  liquid  running 
to  waste,  make  some  saucer-like  cavities  around 
each  plant,  and,  when  the  liquid  has  been  given, 
fill  up  the  cavity  with  short,  well  -  decayed 
manure.  To  old  plants  that  have  been  in  their 
present  quarters  many  years,  some  holes  made 
with  a  stout  crowbar  and  frequently  filled  with 
liquid  manure  is  a  great  help,  which  is  mani- 
fested not  only  in  the  flower,  but  in  the  subse- 
quent growth.  Rather  than  encourage  a  crowding 
together  of  the  growths,  a  few  of  the  half- 
pendulous  shoots  should  be  allowed  to  droop 
from  the  walls,  arches,  or  pillars.  They  thus 
lend  quite  a  natural  appearance  to  the  plants,  and 
at  the  same  time  aid  in  the  production  of  good 
quality  and  well-developed  clusters.  Where  wall 
Roses  are  infested  with  green  fly,  the  syringe 
should  be  applied  with  some  force  to  dislodge  the 
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in,  and  then  in  abont  two  days  the 
liquor  is  fit  to  use.  For  etrong- 
growiDg  Roses  it  may  be  applied 
neat,  and  diluted  about  half  strength 
for  others.  Drainings  from  stables 
may  be  added,  but  this  alone  is  too 
hot,  and  encourages  foliage  too  much 
at  the  expense  of  blossom. 

Standard  and  Half-standard 
Briars  for  Budding  are  looking 
well  this  year,  and  promise  to  be  a 
full  crop.  Thin  out  the  young 
growths.  It  is  customary  to  retain 
the  three  strongest  near  the  top  of 
Briar  and  mb  off  the  others.  When 
going  over  the  Briars  examine  the 
points  of  those  retained,  as  fre- 
quently there  is  a  maggot  larking, 
and  if  left  will  spoil  the  shoot.  The 
ends  of  the  Briar  stem  should  be 
painted  over  with  knotting  used  by 
painters.  This  prevents  the  saw  fly 
from  depositing  eggs  in  the  pith, 
which,  when  the  grub  emerges  fre- 
quently causes  disastrous  havoc. 

New  Roses  should  now  be  pro- 
cured and  potted  on  for  buds. 
Grown  in  heat,  the  plants  will 
yield  a  grand  lot  of  buds  in  about 
six  weeks'  time.  P. 


a  magnificent  plant  of  berberts  stenophylla  at  kew. 


culprits.  A  little  paraffin  mixed  with  warm 
water,  or,  better  still,  some  paraffin  soap  made 
into  a  wash,  are  effective  exterminators  of  aphis. 

Late  planted  Roses,  including  those  from 
pots,  should  be  kept  watered  and  mulched.  It  is 
not  necessary  to  mulch  with  objectionable  manure, 
for  dusty  soil  makes  a  most  effective  mulch  if 
scattered  on  the  surface  after  each  watering. 

Weeping  Roses  must  be  tied  out  where  neces- 
sary. After  being  established  three  or  four  years 
the  plants  will  droop  of  their  own  accord,  but  the 
first  two  years  they  need  artificial 
aid.  Some  green  raffia  or  string 
attached  to  the  f;rowths  and  then 
secured  to  the  stem  is  all  that  is 
necessary  as  a  rule.  Some  of  the 
half  -  climbing  Rosea  grown  in 
standard  form  should  also  be  tied 
out  in  this  way,  and  any  sort  that 
is  a  shy  bloomer  the  tieing  over 
umbrella  fashion  is  a  great  induce- 
ment to  the  production  of  blos- 
soms. Let  all  Roses  on  stems 
have  good  strong  supports. 

Thinning  the  growths  of  all 
bush  and  standard  Roses  should 
now  be  completed.  A  large 
number  of  small  weakly  shoots 
clustering  together  can  produce 
no  creditable  Roses.  Let  these  be 
reduced  to  one,  and  where  the 
plant  seems  overcrowded  now  is 
the  time  to  reduce.  Especially 
free  the  centres  of  bushes  and 
standards  so  that  light  and  air 
may  penetrate.  Varieties  that 
produce  heavy  blossoms,  such  as 
Marie  Baumann,  Earl  of  Dufferin, 
&c.,  must  have  the  shoots  sup- 
ported by  small  sticks.  This,  of 
course,  would  only  apply  to  bush 
plants. 

LiQDiD  manure  should  now  be 
given  freely  to  the  beds  and  bor- 
ders. It  must  always  be  re- 
membered that  the  strongest  and 
most  vigorous  plants  can  utilise  a 
larger  quantity  of  liquid  than 
those  that  are  weakly.  Where 
a  number  of  Rosea  are  grown  it  is 
a  good  plan  to  have  a  small  cement 


or  brick  [tank  made  beneath  the  ground  jievel. 
A  cartload  or  so  of  cow  and  horse  manure 
in  equal  quantities  laid  near  and  allowed  to 
drain  into  such  a  tank  makes  splendid  liquid, 
especially  if  a  bag  of  soot  is  also  thrown  in.  A 
plan  often  adopted  is  have  such  a  tank  made  in 
the  spare  yard  near  a  water  supply.  Two  or 
three  wheelbarrow  loads  of  manure  are  thrown 


:     CYTISUS  PRECOX. 

AfFRiEND  of  mine  was  here  for 
the  week-end  a  short  time  ago, 
and  took  several  photographs 
in  the  garden,  among  others  the  accom- 
panying one  of  a  Cytisus  prtecox  in  full 
bloom  hanging  gracefully  over  the  slope 
of  a  grass  bank  on  the  lawn.  There  was  a 
slight  breeze  at  the  time  from  the  north-east, 
just  enough  to  keep  the  pendent  twigs  of  the 
Broom  in  motion,  and  it  was  a  work  of  con- 


in,  and  the  tank  filled  up  with  water.  Better !  siderable  skill  and  patience  to  hit  off  the 
still  it  such  a  tank  could  be  connected  with  the  proper  moment  for  squeezing  the  bulb.  The 
rain-water  pipes.    The  bag  of  soot  ie  also  thrown  1  result,  I  think  I    may  say,  was  a  decided 
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success.  All  the  Brooms  so  far  have  flowered 
magnificently  this  year,  and  there  is  promise 
of  a  good  show  on  the  part  of  the  later 
species. 

Yalding,  Kent.  S.  G.  R. 


BERBERIS    STENOPHYLLA. 

It  is  when  one  sees  this  shrub  in  full  bloom  that 
one  wonders  at  the  prevalence  of  so  many  unin- 
teresting evergreens  in  our  private  and  public 
gardens.  There  is  many  a  shrubbery  given  up 
to  such  things  as  Privet  and  Liurel  which  might 
just  as  conveniently  be  occupied  by  a  group 
of  this  beautiful  Barberry.  It  is  absolutely 
hardy,  of  singularly  graceful  habit,  and  never 
fails  to  blossom  profusely.  Any  soil  appears  to 
suit  it,  and  it  can  be  propagated  freely  under 
bell-glasses  out  of  doors  in  late  summer.  It  is  a 
hybrid  between  B.  Datwini  and 
B.  empetrifolia,  and  was  sent 
out  from  the  Handsworth  Nur- 
series, near  Sheffield,  thirty 
years  or  more  ago.  It  forms  a 
dense  thicket  of  interlacing 
growth  quite  impenetrable,  but 
sends  out  each  summer  long 
arching  shoots,  which  are 
covered  the  following  spring 
with  rich  golden-yellow  flowers. 
It  is  used  abundantly  at  Kew 
as  an  undergrowth  to  the  Oak, 
Elm,  and  other  thinly-planted 
tree  collections.  B. 


being  rendered  additionally  attractive  by  passing 
off  a  rosy  red.  It  appears  to  be  hardy.  This 
Heloniopsis  is  a  native  of  Japan. 

Sunnymead,  DximfrKH.  S.  Arnott. 


EUCOMIS    PUNCTATA. 
This  is  one  of    the  quaintest    bulbs     for    the 
autumn  flower  garden  that  I  know  of,  and  is  well 

worth  growing.  For  several  years  I  grew  it  only  when  flowering  plants  are  plentiful,  give  a  noble 
in  pots,  thinking  it  unsafe  to  leave  it  out  all  the  eff«ct  used  as  centrepieces  to  beds,  if  well  eur- 
winter,   but   having   more    than    I    could    well    rounded  by  semi-tall  subjects,  such  as  Nicotianas. 


not  take  harm  if  turned  out,  and  repotted  for  the 
conservatory  again  in  early  October.  Dracaina 
indivisa  is  seldom  used  in  beds,  yet  when  plunged 
thus  it  thrives  grandly,  benefiting  by  the  summer 
rains.  A  few  Dracaenas  set  at  intervals  over  a 
large  bed  of  scarlet  Geraniums  will  quite  do  away 
with  thecommon-placeappearanceof  theseflowers. 
The  over-tall,  or  "leggy,"  Palms  and  Draciccas, 
that  are  not  much  appreciated  in  the  greenhouse 


accommodate,  I  planted  several  out  in  a  sunny 
border,  where  they  have  proved  quite  hardy  and 
more  satisfactory.  In  pots  the  flower-stems  have 
a  habit  of  curving  about  somewhat,  but  in  the 
border  they  come  up  straight  and  strong,  and 
are  more  eff'ective.  The  flower-spikes  reach 
nearly  3  feet  high,  and  are  crowded  with  whitish 
flowers  spotted  with  small  crimson  spots,  the  stems 


THE    FLOWER 
GARDEN. 

THE    MEETENSIAS. 
I     ^EOBABLY    the    best 


known  of  the  Mer- 
tensias,  or  Borage- 
worts,  is  the 
Virginian  Cowslip 
(Mertensia  virgi- 

nica),   which,   in  early  spring, 

bears    drooping     clusters 

of      beautiful     purplish      blue 

flowers  on  stems   about   1  foot 

high.     A  moist,  peaty  soil  in  a 

sheltered    spot    suits    it    best. 

M.    alpina    grows    only    some 

8  inches  or  10  inches  high,  and 

should  be  planted  on  the  rock 

garden.       M.     maritima     (the 

Oyster  Plant)  is  a  British  sea- 
side plant ;  it  may  be  grown  in 

gardens  if  given  a  light,  sandy 

soil  and    sunny   position.     M. 

sibirica  grows  well  in  ordinary 

garden  soil ;  it  is  more  vigorous 

than    the    Virginian    Cowslip. 

M.  primuloides,  the  one  illus- 
trated, is  a  beautiful  little  plant, 

growing  about  6  inches   high, 

with    purplish    white 

flowers   in    clusters.       It   was 

shown  by  Messrs.  Cutbush  and  Son  before  the 

Royal  Horticultural  Society  recently,  and  then 

received  an  award  of  merit. 


edged     a  beadtifdl  httlb  hardy  plant  (merteksia  primdjioides).    (About  natural  she.) 


HELONIOPSIS  BREVISCARPA. 
I  was  indebted  to  the  coloured  plateinTHBGARDBN 
last  April  for  an  introduction  to  this  little  plant, 
which  has  flowered  with  me  this  spring.  It  has 
been  very  pleasing,  and  I  have  not  had  any 
reason  to  regret  its  purchase.  It  has  been  cul- 
tivated in  a  peat  bed  at  the  base  of  one  of  my 
rockeries,  where  it  was  well  supplied  with 
water  last  summer  and  autumn.  It  flowered  in 
March,  and  was  very  pretty  with  its  white 
flowers,  with   lilac  purple  anthers,  the  flowers 


are  speckled  with  brown, 
are  really  effective. 


In  good  clumps  they 
sT.  J.  Weaver. 


TROPICAL  BEDDING  EFFECTS. 
Some  of  the  many  plants  that  give  a  tropical 
effect  in  our  beds  are  not  delicate,  notably  the 
Japanese  Maize  (Zea  japonica  and  the  beautiful 
Z.  gracillima),  but  the  majority  of  them  should  not 
be  put  out  until  June.  There  is  great  charm  about 
Palms  in  the  open,  and,  while  large  specimens  are, 
of  course,  most  handsome,  quite  small  ones  may 
be  used  at  intervals  all  over  a  bed,  say,  of  Verbenas 
or  Violas,  for  a  new  and  beautiful  show. 

The  best  way  to  treat  the  large  Palms  is  to  sink 
them  in  their  pots,  but  the  small  subjects  will 


Varieties  of  Ricinus  are  very  stately,  none 
more  so  than  R  Gibsoni,  the  foliage  of  which  is  so 
richly  coloured.  Other  beautiful  Castor  Oil 
plants  are  the  brocze-green  R.  barbonensis 
arboreus,  that  grows  to  a  height  of  5  feet,  the 
purple-leaved,  black-stemmed  R.  Cambodgensia, 
another  ."i-foot  grower ;  R.  zanzibariensis,  which 
is  several  feet  taller  ;  and  the  variety  R. 
ziEzibariensis  enormis,  the  in- 
dividual leaves  of  which  are 
of  ten  3  feet  across.  Therapidity 
with  which  these  plants  grow 
requires  to  beseen  to  be  believed, 
and  they  attract  much  attention 
when,  as  autumn  advances,  they 
display  their  peculiar  fruits. 

An  exquisite  flowering  plant 
of  tropical  appearance,  with 
Orchid-hke  flowers,  is  Hedy- 
chium  gardnerianum  ;  this  can 
be  bought  in  pots,  and  will 
thrive  in  the  lawn  beds,  offering 
a  finely  novel  show. 

Cineraria  maritima,  C.  acan- 
thifolia.  Beet,  and  Coleuses 
are  good  accompanying  foliage 
plants  for  the  giants  already 
mentioned.  Aspidistras,  both 
plain  and  variegated,  may  also 
be  safely  employed,  and  varie- 
ties of  Physalis  are  useful  as 
well. 

The  Blue  Gum  (Eucalyptus 
globulus).  Eucalyptus  Amygda- 
lus,  E.  ooccifera,  which  is 
smaller,  E.  Gunuii,  of  sym- 
metrical bush  shape,  and  E, 
cordata,  will  all  succeed,  and 
add  greatly  to  the  summer 
beauty  of  flower-beds.  They 
seem  to  me  to  be  singularly 
attractive  when  used  with  vivid 
scarlet  and  yellow  Cannae. 

Abutilons  invariably  please 
out  of  doors.  There  is  no  need 
to  plunge  these,  for  they  enjoy 
more  root  room.  A  truly  mag- 
nificent bed  I  once  saw  was 
filled  with  Abutilons,  Coleuses, 
double  white  Bagonias,  and 
Tuberoses.  The  last  were 
plunged,  of  course.  They  must 
not  be  put  out  until  the  flowers 
are  formed  and  about  to  open. 
Daturas  are  tropic-suggesting 
flowering  plants  ;  all  are  fine, 
but  Datura  suaveolens,  the 
white  Brugmansia,  is  perhaps 
the  most  beautiful  of  all. 
Amaranthuses  should  be  lavishly  employed ; 
whether  we  choose  to  represent  them  by  Amaran- 
thus  bicolor  ruber,  the  many-tinted  tricolor 
splendens  (Joseph's  Coat),  or  the  graceful  salici- 
folius,  we  are  certain  to  earn  praise. 

Celosias  plumoea  and  Thompson!  can  also  be 
confidently  recommended,  while  the  Cock's-combs 
will  flourish  except  in  damp,  cold  places. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  all  of  these 
plants,  the  Palms  and  Dracaenas  excepted, 
require  a  good  deal  of  manure  in  the  soil. 
If  this  is  lacking  they  will  not  thrive,  though 
something  may  be  done  to  improve  matters  by  a 
good  thick  mulch  of  manure,  covered  in  by 
loam  and  leaf-mould  to  prevent  unsightliness. 

-E.  J.  Dunham. 
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GARD6NING      FOR      BSGINNSRS. 


PRUNING  THE  PEAR  TREE.— The 
Pear,  aB  a  rule,  produces  more  young 
shoots  and  blossoms  on  its  branches  in 
spring  than  can  be  properly  developed, 
and  it  is  to  release  it  of  this  unneces- 
sary burden  and  help  it  to  produce 
better  fruit  and  more  fertile  branches  that 
disbudding  is  resorted   to.      We  will  take  the 


SIDE   BEANOH   OF   PYRAMID    PEAR  TREE   IN   GROWTH 

previous  year's  main  shoots  first.  These  will 
very  seldom  show  any  blossom-buds  the  first 
year,  although  occasionally  a  few  are  formed  at 
the  extreme  ends  of  the  shoots,  and  they  should 
be  allowed  to  bear  fruit,  as  usually  it  is  of 
excellent  quality.  These  young  shoots  will  vary 
in  length  from  12  inches  to  18  inches,  and  will, 
when  breaking  into  growth  in  spring,  produce 
from  eight  to  twelve  or  more  small  shoots.  Five 
will  be  quite  enough  to  furnish  spurs  for  this 
length  of  shoot  for  the  following  year,  therefore 
they  should  be  reduced  to  this  number,  and  so 
that  they  are  equally  distributed  the  whole 
length  of  the  shoot.  Spring  and  summer  pruning 
possess  one  great  advantage  over  winter  pruning, 
because  then  it  is  impossible  to  be  in  doubt  as  to 
which  is  a  flower-bud  and  which  is  a  wood-bud. 
Wood-buds  on  the  main  branches  are  also  usually 
produced  in  superabundance.  Numbers  of  these 
will  cluster  round  the  blossom-buds,  and  should 
in  the  first  instance  be  reduced  by  disbudding  to 
three  at  distances  apart  of  6  inches  to  8  inches 
all  along  the  branch,  afterwards  reducing  them 
to  two  if  any  tendency  to  overcrowding  is 
observed.  The  shoots  from  these  wood-buds 
should  be  allowed  to  grow  freely  until  about  the 
middle  of  July,  by  which  time  they  will  have 
attained  almost  their  full  length  ;  then  they 
should  be  cut  back  to  within  six  or  seven  buds 
of  their  bases.  (Terminal  shoots,  or  those  wanted 
to  fill  any  vacant  spaces,  should  be  retained  their 
full  length.)  Cutting  back  the  shoots  will  help 
the  development  of  the  fruit-buds  at  their  bases, 
and  also  exposes  the  tree  and  its  crop  of  fruit  to 
more  air,  light,  and  warmth.  All  subsequent 
shoots  that  may  form  should  be  stopped  at  the 
fourth  leaf. 

Pyramidal  Tree  in  Third  Season's  Growth  : 
w,  Point  of  cutting  back  maiden  tree  1  foot  from 
ground  ;  x,  point  of  second  pruning,  four  side 
branches  and  a  leader  being  reserved  the  year 
following  pruning  ;  y,  point  of  stopping,  as  soon 
as  12  inches  length  attained  ;  z,  growth  from 
uppermost  bud  again  pinched,  if  making  more 
than  three  or  four  joints ;  a,  terminal  growth 
resulting  from  second  pinching,  say  early  in 
August ;  h,  side  growths  pinched  after  first 
stopping  of  leader,  and  stopped  at  third  or  fourth 
leaf  if  making  more  growth.  This  pinching 
enables    the    worker    to    dispense  with  winter 
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shortening  of  the  leader.  The  side  branches  are 
also  pinched  at  6  inches  to  8  inches  when  neces- 
sary to  preserve  the  symmetry  of  the  tree  (see 
side  branch),  the  first  tier  of  branches  is  shown 
forked,  with  spurs  on  the  two-year-old  wood, 
so  that  fruit  may  be  had  in  the  fourth  year. 
Side  branch  in  growth :  c,  Extension  growth 
stopped ;    d,    side    shoots    shortened    to    three 

leaves,   not    counting  small  basal  ones ;    e, 

spurs. 

Ferns  in  the  Conservatory. — Here,  of  course, 
we  have   ampler  room   for  our  plants,  but 
also    different   conditions.      Most    conserva- 
tories are  built  for  flowers,  and  hence  placed 
to  get  as  much  sunshine  as  possible,  and  in 
such  we  find  the  Ferns  usually  either  igno- 
miniously    dumped    under    the    staging    or 
stunted  and  out  of  condition  by  uncongenial 
baking.     The  ideal  fernery  under  glass  never 
sees  the  sunatall ;  itisadeepravine,asitwere, 
with  a  glass  roof.     However,  few  of  us  being 
millionaires,  we  must  do  with  what  we  can  get, 
and  hence  if  we  have  a  conservatory  attached 
to  a  house  and  facing  north,  a  large  part  of  it 
will  have  sufficient  shade  from  the  house  itself, 
and  the  balance  we  can  shade  by  screen  so  as 
to  get  at  any  rate  within  measurable  distance 
of  our  ideal.     The  prettiest  way  of  dealing  with 
a  fernery  of  this  class  is  to  build  up  rookwork 
within  it,  broken  up  by  red-tiled  paths  in  any 
design  that  permits  of  easy  access   to  all   the 
plants   in    the   house.     This  is   most  essential ; 
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plants  out  of  reach  invariably  become  the  lurking- 
places  of  vermin  ;  or  sooner  or  later  get  overgrown 
and  neglected.  Experience,  however,  has  taught 
us  that  rockwork  under  glass  is  very  apt  in  time 
to  harbour  vermin,  and  that,  consequently, 
substantial    staging    and    pot    culture    are    far 


preferable.  Shifting  is  easier  when  growth  neces- 
sitates it,  and  in  many  ways  the  less  attractive 
appearance  is  compensated  for  by  greater  con- 
venience. Slate  shelves,  covered  an  inch  or  so 
deep  with  cinders  or  ashes,  are  better  than 
wooden  ones,  as  the  soil  in  pots  standing  on 
porous  material  is  less  apt  to  get  sour.  For  hardy 
Ferns  no  provision  for  heating  in  winter  is 
necessary  ;  they  are  all  the  better  for  a  thorough 
rest,  and  if  excited  into  growth  by  warmth 
before  their  time  become  weakly  in  constitution 
and  liable  to  vermin.  In  the  autumn  those 
species  of  Ferns  which  are  deciduous — that  is, 
are  not  evergreen,  but  die  down  for  the  winter — 
create,  of  course,  considerable  gaps,  but  as  other 
species  are  quite  evergreen,  a  little  rearrange- 
ment rectifies  matters.  It  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  only  the  fronds  die,  the  plant  is  only 
asleep  and  still  has  need  of  water,  though  to  a 
less  extent.  To  allow  the  soil  in  the  pots  to 
become  dust  dry  is  simply  to  kill  the  plants 
within. 

Ferns  in  Frames. — Ferns  can  be  grown  well 
in  frames  in  two  ways,  either  in  pots  on 
shelves,  on  a  tiled  bottom,  or  planted  in  a  leaf- 
mould  bed  upon  which  the  frame  is  merely  set. 
The  lights  must  either  slope  toward  the  north 
or  north-east,  or  be  shaded  from  too  hot  sun.  A 
very  good  plan  is  to  dig  out  a  sufficiently  large 
hole  or  trench,  pile  the  soil  up  on  the  south  side 
so  as  to  make  a  rockery  facing  south,  suitable 
for  alpine  plants,  and  then  put  leafy  compost  in 
the  bottom  of  the  excavation.  Plant  the  Ferns 
and  put  on  the  lights  at  a  stespish  slope  towards 
the  north  ;  the  earthy  bank  keeps  the  frame 
cool,  and  can  be  retained  in  place  by  roofing 
slates.  In  such  frames  beautiful  collections  of 
Polypodies,  Blechnums,  Spleenworts,  and  Harl's- 
tongues  can  be  grown  to  perfection,  but  naturally 
the  tall-growing  Male  Ferns,  Lady  Ferns,  and 
Shield  Ferns  require  too  much  head-room.  Here 
again  the  plants  may  be  bedded  in  pots  sunk  in 
Cocoanut  fibre,  provided  this  be  changed  from 
time  to  time. 
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Melons  in  Frames.  — Well  -  flavoured  Melons 
cannot  be  grown  without  beat,  though,  as  the 
season  advances,  the  sun  will  do  some  of  the 
work.  Make  up  the  hot-bed  with  a  mixture  of 
stable  manure  and  tree  leaves  if  possible.  Any 
garden  refuse  that  will  ferment  and  give  out  heat 
may  be  mixed  therewith  to  increase  the  bulk.  It 
is  important  for  the  materials  to  be  thoroughly 
blended  and  turned  two  or  three  times  after  the 
heat  rises,  to  drive  off  some  of  the  rankness.  If 
this  is  not  done  the  bed  will  be  too  hot  at  first 
and  then  rapidly  cool,  and  the  Melons  fail.  As 
soon  as  the  fermenting  materials  are  sweetened 
by  turning  and  intermixing,  make  up  the  bed 
IS  inches  to  2  feet  wider  and  longer  than  the 
frame,  building  it  up  with  straight  sides,  and 
make  firm  by  treading  or  beating  with  the  fork 
as  the  work  proceeds.  Place  some  sods  of  turf, 
grass  side  downwards,  where  the  mounds  of  soil 
are  to  be  placed,  and  cover  the  bed  entirely 
with  good  soil  In  the  centre  of  each  light 
make  a  firm  bed  of  good  loam,  as  Melons  do  best 
in  a  firm  bed,  and  the  fruits  sets  better.  As 
soon  as  the  heat  is  steady,  set  out  the  plants — 
one  in  the  centre  of  each  light — and  press  the 
soil  down  firmly.  If  the  condensed  moisture 
which  hangs  about  the  frame  is  clear,  it  will  be 
safe  to  put  out  the  plants  ;  if  it  is  thick  and 
muddy,  wait  a  day  or  two.  If  the  plants  are 
raised  at  home,  the  seeds  should  be  sown  in  heat 
either  singly  in  small  pots  or  in  a  pan  in   the 
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propigating  oase,  and  potted  o£f  singly  as  soon  as 
they  are  up  and  well  rooted.  We  have  known 
the  seeds  planted  in  the  bed  and  covered  with 
bell-glasses,  and  they  did  well,  and  this  plan  may 
be  safely  adopted  where  there  is  no  warm  house 
or  pit  to  raise  them  in.  As  soon  as  the  plants  are 
well  established  and  have  made  two  rough 
leaves,  pinch  out  the  terminal  bud,  and  the  shoots 
which  result  from  the  pinching  should  be  pegged 
out  towards  the  corners  of  the  lights.  But 
previous  to  doing  this  add  more  loam  and  press 
it  down  firmly.  If  the  loam  is  of  good  quality 
and  rather  heavy,  no  manure  should  be  mixed 
with  it ;  when,  the  plants  want  nourishment 
liquid  manure  can  be  given.  Keep  the  night 
temperature  from  65°  to  70°.  If  the  bed  is  well 
built  and  warm  coverings  are  used  at  night,  there 
will  be  no  difficulty  in  doing  this.  Melons  should 
not  require  shading,  as  it  only  weakens  the 
foliage.  Give  a  little  air  at  the  back  of  the  frame 
early  in  the  morning,  and  increase  this  as  the  sun 
gains  power  during  the  day.  Close  after  sprink- 
ling with  water  which  has  stood  in  the  sun  all 
day  by  half-past  three  or  four  o'clock  when  the 
days  lengthen.  As  the  main  shoots  extend  to  the 
corners  of  the  light,  laterals  will  spring  out  from 
each  side,  and  on  these  the  fruits  will  appear 
with  female  blossom  at  the  end.  The  male 
flowers  appear  separately,  and  when  the  flower 
opens  at  the  end  of  the  fruit,  pollen  must  be 
taken  from  the  male  Howers  to  fertilise  the 
female  blossoms.  This  is  a  simple  operation,  and 
should  be  done  about  the  middle  of  the  forenoon, 
when  both  flowers  are  in  a  suitable  condition. 
The  gardener  takes  off  the  male  flower,  removes 
the  corolla,  and  inserts  the  centre  bearing 
the  pollen  grains  within  the  flower  at  the 
end  of  the  fruit.  As  far  as  possible  set  fruits 
enough  for  a  crop  within  a  day  or  two  of  each 
other.  If  one  fruit  takes  the  lead,  the  others  will 
not  swell.  From  four  to  six  fruits  are  generally 
considered  sufficient  for  a  crop  from  each  plant. 
As  the  fruits  swell,  lift  them  up  from  the  ground 
on  tiles  or  slates,  with  the  nose  end  to  the  north. 
Discontinue  the  manure-water  when  the  fruits 
are  nearly  full  grown,  and  as  they  begin  to  change 
colour  give  no  more  water  at  all,  or  the  flavour 
may  be  injured.  Keep  the  growth  thin,  but  do 
not  remove  any  of  the  main  leaves,  as  they  are 
the  most  important  factors  in  promoting  growth. 
Pinch  all  laterals  as  soon  as  they  show  fruit.  If 
the  ventilation  is  right,  the  foliage  will  be  strong 
and  leathery,  and  there  will  not  be  much  trouble 
with  red  spider,  which  is  the  only  insect  to  be 
dreaded.  Canker,  a  fungoid  disease,  is  some- 
times induced  by  too  much  water  and  a  low  tem- 
perature with  deficient  ventilation.  It  attacks 
the  main  stem,  and  if  not  stopped  will  kill  the 
plant.  The  best  remedy  is  quicklime  and  dry, 
dusty  charcoal.  Place  a  slate  under  the  diseased 
part  and  completely  cover  it  with  the  lime 
and  charcoal  mixture,  renewing  it  occasionally 
when  it  has  lost  its  power.  Good  varieties  for 
either  frame  or  house  are :  Royal  Sovereign, 
Blenheim  Orange,  Read's  Scarlet,  and  the 
Cuuntess. 

Vines  for  the  Greenhouse — Watering. — If  the 
drainage  is  right  it  is  not  easy  to  over-water 
Vines  during  summer,  especially  inside  borders. 
If  the  outside  is  covered  with  manure  the  water 
required  there  will  be  less.  In  some  seasons 
scarcely  any  will  be  required.  When  the  Vines 
are  bearing  heavy  crops  they  should  have  some 
stimulant  in  the  water,  especially  after  the 
Grapes  are  thinned,  as  that  is  the  best  time  to 
feed.  Almost  any  good  artificial  manure  may  be 
used.  Most  of  the  manure  merchants  supply 
Vine  manures,  and  these  may  either  be  given  in 
the  water  or  sprinkled  over  the  borders  and 
watered  in.  Saveral  applications  of  this  kind 
may  be  made. 

Ventilation. — This  is  very  important.  It  is  a 
good  rule  during  summer  to  give  a  little  air  along 
the  ridge  as  soon  as  the  sun  strikes  the  glass  roof 
in  the  morning,  and  if  there  are  plants  in  pots  in 


the  house  it  will  be  safer,  after  Miy,  to  leave  a 
little  crack  of  air  on  all  night,  and  extend  this 
early  in  the  morning.  Where  there  are  plants  in 
the  house,  they  will  probably  cause  sufficient 
moisture  in  the  atmosphere  without  much  damp- 
ing of  floors  or  paths.  The  thing  to  avoid  is  the 
creating  of  a  stuffy  atmosphere.  Where  pos- 
sible close  the  house  for  a  short  time  in  the  after- 
noon to  shut  in  a  little  sunshine,  if  it  is  only  for 
a  couple  of  hours,  as  this  warmth  extends  the 
bunches  and  benefits  the  foliage  ;  and  when  the 
moisture  has  been  dispersed,  towards  the  evening, 
a  small  crack  of  air  niiy  be  given  to  set  up  a 
gentle  circulation.  The  vinery  greenhouse  is 
usually  a  compromise,  but  with  care  and  a  free 
use  of  common-sense  there  need  be  no  sacrifice  of 
either  plants  or  Grapes.  Of  course,  after  May 
sets  in,  a  good  many  of  the  plants  may  go  out- 
side, and  the  Vines  may  thus  have  a  better 
chance. 

Pruning. — We  have  already  referred  to  the 
young  growth  and  its  summer  managen^nt.  The 
winter  pruning  should  be  done  as  soon  as  the 
leaves  fall,  and  spur-pruning  is  the  method  usually 
adopted.  This  means  cutting  back  to  a  good 
plump  bud  near  the  base  of  the  shoot.  Black 
Hamburgh,  Foster's  Seedling,  and  Alicante  show 
plenty  of  bunches  if  pruned  back  almost  to  the 
large  bud.  It  is  well,  after  a  few  years'  bearing, 
to  lead  a  young  shoot  occasionally  from  the  base 
and  take  out  an  old  one. 
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The  FiEST  of  the  Sweet  Peas. 
The  first  Sweet  Peas  this  year  have  come  from 
Mr.  William  Crampton,  The  Gardens,  Highfield, 
Hipperholme,  and  they  were  finely  grown.  Our 
correspondent  sends  the  following  note  :  "lam 
sending  you  a  few  flowers  of  Sweet  Peas  for  your 
table.  They  were  sown  the  last  week  in  September, 
and  grown  as  cool  as  possible,  without  freezing  all 
through  the  winter.  Five  seeds  were  sown  in  a 
3-inoh  pot,  and  potted  into  7-inch  pots  when  they 
began  to  grow  freely  in  the  spring.  They  have 
not  been  potted  since,  but  have  flowered  beauti- 
fully since  the  last  week  in  April,  and  look  like 
going  on  for  some  time.  I  have  fed  them  liberally 
with  liquid  of  various  sorts  and  soot  water. 
Those  that  have  done  best  are  :  Dorothy  Eokford 
(splendidly),  Prima  Donna,  King  Edward,  Lady 
G.  Hamilton,  Navy  Blue,  Hon.  Mrs.  Kenyon, 
Mrs.  Walter  Wright,  and  Miss  Willmott,  the 
best  of  all.  I  also  enclose  a,  bloom  of  the  new 
Marguerite  Qaeen  Alexandra,  mentioned  in  The 
Garden  of  May  26  It  is  only  half  developed  in 
the  centre.  I  have  had  some  quite  double.  It 
seems  to  come  more  double  a  little  later  on  from 
young  plants." 

Meconopsis  cambbica  fl.-pl. 
Mr.  Watts  sends  from  Armagh  a  gathering  of 
this  beautiful  Meoonopsis,  which  for  colour  is  one 
of  the  most  striking  flowers  in  the  garden  at  the 
present  season.  The  flower  is  perfectly  double, 
and  intense  orange  red.  Our  correspondent 
writes:  "Meoonopsis  cambrica  fl. -pi.  is  now  in 
wonderful  bloom.  I  raise  numbers  of  seedlings — 
many  come  single,  both  yellow  and  orange. 
Some  of  the  latter  are  rather  pretty."  Mr.  Watts 
also  sends  flowers  of  the  early  Pea  (Lithj'rus 
Sibthorpii)  and  Cheiranthus  mutabilis. 


to  15  inches  high.  Rire  bulbs  do  very  well 
here,  such  as  Watsonia  marginata,  W.  Ardernei, 
Sparaxis  puloherrima,  Schizinthue  coccinea, 
Tigridias,  Crinum  capense,  Scilla  peruviana,  and 
the  Agapanthuses,  all  quite  unprotected.  The 
Agapanthus  blooms  well  outside  here." 


Haeranthus  pratbnsis. 
We  are  pleased  to  see  flowers  of  this  beautiful 
rare  bulb  from  Mr.  Osgood  Mackenzie,  Tomnaig, 
Poolewe,  N.B,  With  them  was  received  the 
following  note :  "  Habranthus  pratensis  does 
well  here  in  the  open  under  a  south  wall.  It  has 
lived  some  twenty  years,  and  has  increased  in 
size  a  little,  and  blooms  most  years.  This  year 
the  clump  has  three  spikes  with  two  and  three 
blooms  on  each  spike  ;  the  stems  are  from  1  foot 


Calceolaria  violacea. 
Mr.  J.  Bundle  sends  from  The  Gardens, 
Bosahan,  St.  Martin,  Cornwall,  flowers  of  this 
beautiful  Calceolaria.  They  are  larger  than 
usual,  and  the  colouring  seems  more  refined. 
We  lately  noticed  a  plant  in  full  flower  in  Mr. 
James's  garden  near  Burnham  Beeches,  so  that 
it  will  succeed  elsewhere  than  in  Cornwall  when 
suitable  conditions  can  be  provided  for  it.  Our 
correspondent  writes:  "The  plant  has  stood 
several  winters  without  injury,  but  would  require 
protection  in  colder  parts  of  the  country.  It 
does  best  if  planted  in  a  partly-shaded  position 
and  sheltered  from  cutting  winds.  Plant  in  a 
mixture  of  peat  and  loam,  and  keep  the  soil 
moist  during  summer  to  encourage  new  growth. 
It  forms  a  bush  about  5  feet  high  and  as  much 
through." 

The  Mourning  Iris  from  Ireland. 
Sir  John  Olphert,  C.V.O.,  sends  from  Bally- 
connell  House,  Falcaragh,  County  Donegal, 
immense  flowers  of  the  always-interesting 
Mourning  Iris  (I.  susiana),  with  the  following 
note:  "Having  seen  in  The  Garden  that  a 
gentleman  from  Yorkshire  had  sent  you  blooms 
of  I.  susiana,  I  send  two  blooms  from  plants  out- 
doors on  a  raised  bed  facing  south,  and  quite 
unprotected.  There  are  twelve  blooms  open. 
The  garden  is  about  a  mile  from  the  Atlantic." 

Improved  form  oe  the  Bird  Cherry. 
Mr.  Gumbleton  sends  from  Belgrove,  Queens- 
town,  Ireland,  flowers  of  a  very  beautiful  and 
improved  form  of  Cerasus  Padus.  The  racemes 
are  not  only  very  long,  but  the  flowers  are  set 
thickly  together  ;  their  purity  of  colour  is  also 
noticeable.     It  is  a  great  advance  upon  the  type. 


Oestrum  sanguineum. 
Mr.  Gumbleton  also  sends  flowers  of  an  improved 
form  of  Oestrum  Newelli,  Lsmoine's  C.  sangui- 
neum. It  is  a  beautiful  flower,  deeper  in  colour, 
and  more  free-blooming.  They  were  gathered 
from  an  open-air  wall. 


The  Fire  Bush  and  Suthbrlandia. 
Mr.  Fitzherbert  sends  from  Kingswear,  South 
Devon,  flowers  of  the  Fire  Bush  (Embothrium 
coccineum)  and  of  Sutherlandia  frutescens.  It  is 
mentioned  that  the  former  is  "  now  a  glorious 
sight.  The  bush  of  Sutherlandia  frutescens  has 
been  a  sheet  of  scarlet  for  the  last  five  weeks." 


Carnation  Queen  Alexandra. 
Mr.    Revens,    Elliott   Road,    Bromley,    Kent, 
sends  a  flower  of  a  very  promising  white  Clove 
Carnation,  Queen  Alexandra.  Theflowerisstrongly 
scented,  and  should  prove  useful  for  cutting. 

A  Kew  Foroet-me-not. 
Flowers  of  a  new  semi-double  Forget-me-not 
come  from  Mr.  George  W.  Kent,  The  Gardens, 
Brocket  Hall,  Hatfield.     They  are  individually 
pretty  to  look  at,  and  the  colour  is  a  rich  blue. 

Flowers  frosi  Dublin. 
Mr.  Greenwood  Pim  sends  from  Monkstown, 
County  Dublin,  two  interesting  flowers — Dimor- 
photheoa  Ecklonis  and  Convolvulus  Cneorum — 
with  the  following  welcome  note :  "  I  enclose 
for  your  table  two  interesting  greenhouse  shrubs, 
which  I  find  do  very  well  in  a  sunny  border, 
viz.,  Dimorphotheoa  Ecklonis  and  Convolvulus 
Cneorum.  The  first-named  always  closes  in 
the  dark,  but  is  very  pretty  in  sunlight.  When 
out  of  flower  no  one  would  ever  dream  that  the 
Convolvulus  was  a  Convolvulus  at  all,  while  its 
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grey  foliage  distinctly  betrays  its  birthplace 
under  a  southern  sun,  where  all  green  things 
become  grey.  The  Dimorphotheca  strikes  freely 
from  cuttings,  so  one  may  easily  get  a  stock 
of  it." 


FouE  Interesting  Floweks. 

Mr.  Higgins  sends  from  The  Gardens,  Rug, 
Corwen,  North  Wales,  the  following  flowers  : 

Qypsophila  elegaiis,  the  seed  of  which  was  sown 
in  August  and  the  plants  kept  in  a  cold  house, 
the  temperature  not  lower  than  37°. 

Nemesia  strumosa  Suttoni,  the  seed  sown  in  the 
first  week  in  January.  It  is  a  useful  pot  plant 
at  this  period,  and  at  once  attracts  attention  in 
the  conservatory. 

"  Leptosyne  Stillmani  was,"  writes  Mr.  Hig- 
gins, "  sown  at  the  same  date  as  the  Nemesia, 
and  there  is  nothing  fiuer  in  the  way  of  colour  at 
this  time  of  year.  It  is  a  good  pot  plant,  and  is 
worthy  of  a  trial."  Mr.  Higgins  also  sends  a 
bloom  of 

Marguerite  Queen  Alexandra,  which  is  excel- 
lent now.  The  cuttings  were  struck  in  August. 
It  is  most  interesting,  as  so  many  different  forms 
appear  on  the  same  plant. 

Pansies  in  Vakiett. 
Mr.  R.  T.  Howell  sends  from  North  Lodge, 
Tingrith  Manor,  Woburn,  Beds,  many  flowers  of 
a  very  charming  race  of  Pansies.  They  were 
picked  from  plants,  the  cuttings  of  which  were 
put  in  during  late  October  and  planted  out  in  the 
middle  of  April.  Mr.  Howell  writes  :  "  I  always 
keep  all  buds  picked  off  until  the  plants  are 
established,  and  find  they  are  all  the  better  for 
this  practice." 

Pansy  Mrs.  Scott. 
Mr.  Ddviee,  The  Gardens,  Dunston  Hall, 
Stafford,  sends  flowers  of  a  very  pretty  white 
yellow-eyed  Pansy  called  Mrs.  Scott,  and  Sutton's 
Perfection  Blue  Forget-me-not,  which  is  a  beauti- 
ful dark-coloured  blue  flower,  large,  and  hiding  the 
foliage.  It  is  a  variety  to  make  a  note  of  for  the 
spring  and  early  summer  garden. 
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RHODODENDRONS.— White  Queen  and 
Ascot  Brilliant  are  a  pair  of  beautiful 
Rhododendrons  flowering  simulta- 
neously about  the  middle  of  May, 
generally  escaping  the  late  frosts. 
If  left  to  take  care  of  themselves 
they  seldom  flower  profusely  in  consecutive  years, 
but  fine  displays  are  usually  made  in  alternate 
years.  Of  course  it  is  natural  for  them  to  ripen 
seeds,  but  it  takes  so  much  vigour  out  of  the 
growth  of  the  plant  that  it  cannot  form  flower- 
buds  at  the  same  time.  This  is  remedied  by 
picking  off  the  seed  vessels  as  soon  as  the  flowers 
are  faded.  The  vigour  of  the  plant  is  thus 
concentrated  in  the  development  of  flower-buds 
for  another  year.  Another  important  point  in 
their  culture  which  is  frequently  overlooked  is 
the  need  of  moisture.  All  Rhododendrons  have 
extremely  small  fibrous  roots  situated  so  near 
the  surface  of  the  soil,  and  especially  in  the  case 
of  small  plants  which  have  not  foliage  enough  to 
shade  these  roots,  that  they  are  injured  by  the 
sun  shining  direct  on  them.  It  is  very  important 
to  protect  these  roots  with  a  top-dressing  of  some 
kind  which  has  a  tendency  to  conserve  the  mois- 
ture in  the  soil.  Peat  ia  not  always  available, 
so  half-rotted  leaves  or  Cocoanut  fibre  are  some- 
times used,  but  I  find  the  short  grass  as  cut  from 
the  lawns  answers  this  purpose  admirably.  I  use 
it  largely  as  a  surfacing  for  all  kinds  of  shrubs 


to  keep  out  the  drought,  thereby  minimising  to  a 
very  large  extent  the  labour  of  watering.  The 
slight  manurial  properties  of  the  decaying  grass 
are  also  beneficial,  the  foliage  of  the  plants  thus 
treated  assuming  a  good  green  colour.  This 
same  treatment  is  also  applied  to  all  kinds  of 
Azaleas,  and  they  never  fail  to  flower  abundantly 
every  year. 

If  the  weather  is  Axy,  watering  will  be  neces- 
sary frequently.  Use  the  hoe  regularly,  so  as  to 
loosen  the  surface  around  all  growing  plants  and 
to  keep  down  weeds.  Lawns  should  be  fre- 
quently mowed  and  rolled.  The  grass  should  be 
kept  short,  so  that  it  dries  quickly  after  showers 
and  so  does  not  prevent  games  being  played. 

G.  D.  Davison. 

Westwick  Gardens,  Norwich. 


ORCHIDS. 
MiLTONiA  vexillaria. — With  few  exceptions 
this  beautiful  species  has  passed  out  of  flower, 
and  should  now  be  given  a  slight  rest  by  being 
placed  in  a  cooler  and  more  airy  atmosphere. 
The  coolest  end  of  the  Odontoglossum  house  is  a 
suitable  place  for  them  for  the  next  two  months, 
providing  they  are  kept  free  from  the  overhead 
syringing  which  is  necessary  for  Odontoglossums 
at  this  period  of  the  year.  They  should  be  kept 
moderately  dry  at  the  root  during  this  resting 
period,  as  the  least  excess  of  water  will  often 
cause  the  pseudo-bulbs  to  decay  and  sometimes 
destroys  the  whole  plant ;  just  sufficient  to  keep 
the  pseudo-bulbs  in  a  plump  condition  is  all  that 
is  necessary.  About  the  beginning  of  September 
they  may  be  taken  back  to  their  growing  quarters 
(the  intermediate  house)  and  given  rather  more 
generous  treatment. 

Dendroeidms  of  the  thyrsiflorum  and  densi- 
fiorum  section  are  now  starting  into  growth. 
The  necessary  repotting  or  resurfacing  should  be 
attended  to  as  soon  as  the  young  roots  emerge 
from  the  bases  of  the  new  growths.  It  is  not 
advisable  to  shift  any  that  are  doing  well ;  all 
they  require  is  some  fresh  sphagnum  pricked  in 
the  surface  after  the  decayed  material  has  been 
removed,  but  any  plant  that  shows  signs  of 
deterioration  should  be  turned  out  of  the  pot  and 
given  a  fresh  start.  The  pots  should  be  crocked 
to  quite  two-thirds  of  their  depth,  and  the  plants 
should  be  potted  firmly  in  equal  parts  of  Poly- 
podium  fibre  and  sphagnum  moss  with  a  sprinkling 
of  small  crock  and  sand  added  to  ensure  porosity. 
Keep  the  plants  on  the  dry  side  until  the  roots 
get  a  good  hold  in  the  new  compost,  when  they 
may  be  given  a  more  generous  treatment.  During 
their  season  of  growth  they  require  the  conditions 
of  a  plant  stove,  but  when  the  growth  is  com- 
pleted the  plants  should  be  removed  to  a  cooler 
and  drier  atmosphere,  and  the  supply  of  water 
should  be  diminished.  In  the  warm  house  such 
plants  as  Vanda  suavis,  V.  tricolor,  and  the  many 
varieties  of  Aerides,  Saceolabiums,  Angrfeoums, 
&c.,  are  rooting  freely,  and  should  be  given  more 
moisture  at  the  roots  than  hitherto  advised,  and 
whenever  it  is  possible  these  new  aerial  roots 
should  be  trained  into  the  composts  from  which 
the  plants  will  derive  great  benefit.  These 
aerial  roots  are  often  eaten  by 

Cockroaches. — It  is  a  difficult  matter  to 
exterminate  them,  but  phosphorus  paste  on  thin 
slices  of  bread  placed  about  the  plants  will  keep 
them  in  check  to  a  great  extent.  If  the  plants 
are  seriously  affected  by  them  they  should  be 
allowed  to  become  dry  and  then  dipped  in  a 
bucket  of  water  for  a  few  seconds  ;  the  pest  will 
soon  come  to  the  surface  for  air,  when  they  may 
be  easily  captured. 

Other  Insect  Pests  increase  very  freely  at 
this  period  unless  the  cultivator  strives  to  keep 
them  in  check.  During  the  process  of  watering 
the  plants  should  be  thoroughly  examined, 
especially  the  Cattleyas  and  Lselias,  as  a  soft 
white  scale  makes  its  home  at  the  base  of  the  old 
pseudo-bulbs  underneath  the  old  sheaths  and 
along  the  rhizomes.  Unless  these  are  kept  in 
check  they  will  retard  the  progress  of  the  plant 


considerably.  Cypripediums,  Dendrobiums,  and 
Odontoglossums  are  usually  attacked  by  thrips, 
but  these  may  be  easily  avoided  by  fumigating 
with  XL  All,  according  to  the  directions,  every 
third  week.  W.  H.  Page. 

Chardwar,  Bourton-on-the-  Water. 


FRUIT  GARDEN. 
Strawberries. — In  many  gardens  these  will  be 
showing  colour,  and  should  be  bedded  with  litter 
or  straw  before  the  fruits  have  had  time  to  get 
soiled  with  grit  or  the  soil  during  heavy  rains. 
Where  a  choice  of  materials  is  at  hand,  perhaps 
the  most  suitable  is  clean  Wheat  straw,  although, 
failing  that,  several  suitable  mulchings  may  be 
used  with  equal  efficiency.  Mid-season  and  late 
varieties  must  be  kept  free  from  weeds  by  hand- 
weeding  or  hoeing  previous  to  applying  the  litter. 
It  will  be  found  necessary  to  protect  the  ripening 
fruits  from  birds  in  country  gardens  as  soon  as 
they  begin  to  colour,  as  the  birds  sometimes 
attack  the  fruit  before  it  is  coloured,  especially 
on  early  borders,  when  the  early  Strawberries  are 
the  only  fruits  to  be  found  out  of  doors.  Late 
varieties  do  not  suffer  to  the  same  extent,  as 
the  birds  have  by  that  time  a  choice  of  fruits, 
and  will  generally  be  found  to  have  transferred 
their  unwelcome  attentions  to  the  Gooseberry 
quarters.  For  protection  from  birds  old  herring 
nets  suit  the  purpose  very  well.  The  netting 
may  be  laid  on  the  beds  without  other  support 
than  that  afforded  by  the  plants  themselves,  bat 
it  is  more  convenient  if  it  be  fixed  so  high  that  a 
person  of  ordinary  height  may  gather  the  fruits 
underneath  without  the  removal  of  the  netting. 
Wooden  posts  with  rails  or  iron  posts  and  wire 
make  an  equally  suitable  framework  for  support- 
ing the  nets.  Young  plantations  of  Strawberries 
that  were  put  out  during  April  are  now  making 
rapid  progress,  and  any  flower-stems  that  may 
yet  appear  should  be  kept  picked  off  to  enable 
the  plants  to  form  as  vigorous  crowns  as  possible, 
for  on  this  depends  much  of  the  success  of  next 
season's  crop.  Where  it  is  proposed  to  make 
fresh  plantations  in  autumn  no  time  should  now 
be  lost  in  preparing  the  runners  for  that  purpose. 
An  estimate  should  be  made  at  this  date  of  the 
number  of  plants  required  for  the  new  beds, 
the  pots  being  prepared  by  placing  a  few  partly 
decayed  leaves  in  the  bottom  and  filling  them  up 
with  a  mixture  of  loam  and  spent  Mushroom  bed 
manure.  The  runners  may  be  fixed  in  the  pots 
by  a  pebble  or  pegs  made  from  worn-out  Birch 
brooms,  placing  the  pots  in  small  groups  for  the 
convenience  of  watering.  The  runners  should 
be  stopped  immediately  beyond  the  one  that  is 
layered,  and  as  soon  as  they  are  well  rooted  they 
should  be  severed  from  the  parent  plant  and 
placed  in  a  shady  position  for  a  few  days  and 
kept  well  supplied  with  water. 

The  ground  they  are  to  occupy  should  be  pre- 
pared in  good  time,  so  that  they  can  be  planted 
before  the  roots  become  matted  in  the  pots  ;  deep 
cultivation  and  liberal  manuring  must  be  practised 
to  ensure  success.  Where  a  stock  is  required 
for  forcing,  the  runners  should  be  prepared  in 
the  same  way  as  recommended  for  autumn 
planting  out  of  doors,  and  should  be  potted  into 
their  fruiting  pots  as  soon  as  they  have  become 
well  rooted.  For  a  potting  soil  employ  good 
loam  with  a  Oinch  potful  of  bone-meal  and  the 
same  quantity  of  soot  to  each  barrowful  of  soil. 
When  potted  the  plants  should  receive  a  good 
soaking  of  water,  and  be  placed  where  they  will 
get  full  exposure  to  the  sun.  If  the  plants  are  to 
fruit  early,  .''>-inch  pots  will  be  found  large  enough, 
but  for  mid-season  and  late  forcing  6inch  and 
7-inch  pots  may  be  used. 

Strawberry  culture,  especially  regarding  the 
best  varieties  to  grow,  is  perhaps  governed  by 
local  conditions  more  than  any  other  fruit.  For 
early  forcing,  however,  Royal  Sovereign  seems  to 
be  a  general  favourite,  and  is  extensively  grown 
for  that  purpose ;  its  fruits  attain  a  large  size, 
and  on  that  account  alone  it  retains  its  popularity. 
It  is,  however,  rather  poft  in  texture  for  packing 
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to  travel  any  distance  by  rail.  Sir  Joseph 
Ptixton  combines  in  siz");  colour,  quility,  and  the 
firmness  of  the  fruits  all  the  best  points  desirable 
for  a  Strawbarry  that  forces  and  travels  well. 

MoRELLO  Chbbkibs.  —  As  this  fruit  is  fre- 
quently grown  on  a  north  wall,  where  it  thrives 
very  well,  its  roots  will  not  suffer  much  from 
drought ;  but  the  crop  may  be  considerably 
improved  if  an  artificial  fertiliser  is  applied  on 
the  surface  and  lightly  forked  in. 

Thomas  R.  Wilson. 

Olamis  Castle  Gardens,  Glamis,  N.  B. 


KITCHEN  GARDEN. 
ToENiPS  — A  sowing  of  Red  Globe  Turnips  for 
use  in  autumn  should  be  made  now.  A  situation 
with  partial  shade  is  the  best  place  at  this 
season  ;  but  if  such  a  position  is  not  obtainable, 
two  or  three  thicknesses  of  netting  should  be 
used  to  cover  the  young  seedlings  until  well  into 
rough  leaf.  Thin  with  a  draw  hoe  to  7  inches  or 
8  inches  apart  when  ready,  afterwards  singling 
out  with  the  fingers  to  8  inches.  Give  frequent 
waterings  and  occasional  dustings  with  wood 
ashes  and  soot  to  ward  off  attacks  of  the  fly. 
Turnips  being  gross  feeders,  two  or  three  light 
dressings  can  be  hoed  in  after  thinning.  Nitrate 
of  soda  at  the  rate  of  half  a  pound  to  a  rod  of 
ground  mixed  with  soil  and  hoed  in  will  be  found 
to  give  a  satisfactory  result.  Give  earlier  crops 
copious  waterings  when  the  ground  is  dry.  If 
the  roots  of  earlier  sowings  are  fit  for  use  and 
are  not  wanted  immediately,  they  should  be 
pulled  and  stored  in  soil  in  a  cool  place,  for  if  left 
too  long  in  the  ground  at  this  season  the  flesh 
soon  gets  hot  and  stringy. 

Pbas  and  Spinach. — The  date  for  the  last 
sowing  of  Feas  is  always  more  or  less  of  a  hazard, 
but  it  is  not  often  that  Peas  sown  much  after 
this  date  give  very  satisfactory  results,  so  much 
depending  on  the  weather.  I  had  last  autumn 
four  fine  rows  of  Peas  in  bearing  and  in  bloom, 
sown  June  14,  spoilt  by  the  frosts  between 
October  16  and  October  25,  on  which  nights  we 
registered  varying  from  6°  to  10°  of  frost. 
Veitch's  Autocrat  and  Sutton's  Latest  of  All  are, 
I  think,  two  of  the  best  varieties  in  cultivation 
for  autumn  use,  being  of  medium  height,  robust 
growth,  and  they  resist  mildew  well,  which  is 
one  of  the  greatest  scourges  that  trouble  late 
Peas.  Ne  Plus  Ultra  is  a  good  late  variety,  and 
does  well  in  some  parts  ;  but  it  is  a  tall  grower, 
which  is  a  disadvantage.  A  sowing  of  an  early 
variety  might  also  prove  useful.  Attend  to 
sticking  and  mulching  earlier  sowings  when 
necessary.  Continue  with  sowings  of  Spinach 
between  the  rows ;  any  that  may  be  running  to  seed 
should  be  cut  down  and  left  on  top  of  the  mulch. 

Planting. — Advantage  should  be  taken  of  all 
showery  and  dull  weather  to  plant  Brussels 
Sprouts,  Cauliflowers,  &c.  Brussels  Sprouts 
require  a  long  season  of  growth  and  plenty  of 
space  for  the  development  of  the  sprouts.  If  too 
close  there  is  plenty  of  leafy  growth,  but  the 
sprouts  are  loose  and  soft ;  3  feet  between  the 
rows  and  2^  feet  from  plant  to  plant  is  a  good 
distance.  Plant  firmly.  The  space  for  Cauli- 
flowers varies  according  to  the  variety.  For  the 
Walcheren  2  feet  by  18  inches  is  sufficient,  but 
Autumn  Giant  and  Autumn  Mammoth  should  be 
allowed  6  inches  or  8  inches  more  each  way. 
Eirly  Dwarf  Savoys  may  be  planted  18  inches  by 
12  inches.  All  these  crops  require  rich  well- 
manured  ground.  If  the  weather  should  be  dry, 
frequent  waterings  will  be  necessary.  It  is  not 
too  late  to  make  a  sowing  of  Kales,  &c.,  for  late 
planting.  In  many  gardens  Kales  have  to 
follow  Peas  or  second  early  Potatoes,  which  may 
not  be  off  the  ground  till  the  end  of  July,  or  even 
into  August.  A  sowing  of  London  or  Rosette 
Colewort  should  be  made  now.  I  always  make 
at  this  season  a  sowing  of  Ellam's  Dwarf  for  use 
in  October.  Where  Cabbages  are  much  in  demand 
freshly-grown  heads  are  much  esteemed  in  early 
autumn.  J.  Jaques. 

Bryanston  Gardens,  Blandford. 


PRIZES  FOR  GARDENERS. 

JUNE. 

SMALL    FLOWER    GARDEN. 

A  First  Prize  of  FOUR  GUINEAS, 

A  Second   Prize   of   TWO   GUINEAS, 

A  Third  Prize  of  ONE  GUINEA, 

And  a  Fourth  Prize  of  HALF-A-GUINEA 

are  offered   for   the   brst    esmy  upon  "How 

to  Lay  Out  a  Floivcr  Garden  of  not   more 

than  Half  an  acre  m  Extent." 

A  simple  plan  to  show  the  proposed  design, 
and  also  a  list  of  the  plants  used,  must  be  given. 

The  remarks  must  be  written  on  one  side  of 
the  paper  only,  and  be  enclosed  in  an  envelope 
marked  "Competition,"  addressed  to  "The 
Editor  of  The  Garden,  20,  Tavistock  Street, 
Covent  Garden,  London,  W.C."  The  answers 
must  reach  this  office  not  later  than  June  30. 
Both  amateur  and  professional  gardeners  may 
compete.  The  name  and  address  of  the  com- 
petitor must  be  written  upon  the  MS.,  and  not 
upon  a  separate  piece  of  paper.  The  Editor 
cannot  undertake  to  return  the  MSS.  of  unsuc- 
cessful competitors. 


TO 


ANSWERS 
CORRESPONDENTS. 


ROLES    FOR    CORRESPONDENTS. 

Questions  and  AnsviePB,— The  Editor  intends 
to  make  THE  Garden  helpful  to  all  readers  who  desire  assist- 
ance, no  matter  what  the  branch  oj  gardening  may  be,  and 
with  that  object  will  make  a  special  feature  of  the**  Answers 
to  Correspondents"  column.  All  communications  should 
be  clearly  and  concisely  written  on  one  side  of  the  paper 
only,  and  addressed  to  the  BorroR  of  THE  6AKSEN, 
iO,  Tavistock  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C.  Letters  on  busi- 
ness should  be  sent  to  the  PUBLISHER.  The  name  and 
address  of  the  sender  are  required  in  addition  to  any 
designation  he  may  desire  to  be  used  in  the  paper.  When 
more  than  one  query  is  sent,  each  should  be  on  a  separate 
piece  of  paper, 

Lieera.1  Points.— ffe  are  prepared  to  answer  questions 
of  law  which  have  anything  to  do  with  the  subject  of 
gardening  and  forestry.  The  questions  should  be  as  clear 
as  possible.  Answers  will  be  found  in  a  separate  column 
headed  "Legal  Points." 


FLOWER  GARDEN. 

Daffodils  Deteriorating  {Miss  A.  K  ). — 
Many  Daffodils  naturally  deteriorate  when 
planted  in  the  grass.  It  is  therefore  necessary 
to  carefully  select  the  best  sorts,  those  that  have 
proved  themselves  to  be  free  flowering.  For  open 
spaces,  among  the  best  are  Emperor,  Empress, 
Queen  of  Spain,  Sir  Watkin,  Stella  superba, 
Barri  conspicuus,  odorus,  Poeticus  ornatus,  and 
the  old  double  yellow  Telamonius  plenua.  For 
more  shady  places  there  are  Countess  of  Annes- 
ley,  obvallaris,  pallidus  praecox.  Golden  Spur, 
and  the  various  forms  of  Poeticus.  Gruahed 
bones  should  be  used  when  planting  Daffodils,  a 
little  being  placed  in  each  hole  with  the  soil,  and 
it  is  also  the  best  manure  for  top-dressing  after- 
wards, being  applied  at  the  rate  of  4cwt.  to  the 
acre.  On  poor  and  sandy  soil  sulphate  of  potash 
is  also  recommended  to  be  sprinkled  annually 
over  the  surface  of  the  ground  at  the  rate  of 
about  2cwt.  to  the  acre.  Stable  manure  is  not 
recommended  for  use,  as  the  ammoniacal  proper- 
ties of  it  are  considered  icjurioua  to  Daffodils. 

Double  Polyanthus  {Mrs.  D). — The  flowers 
sent  certainly  are  those  of  the  double-laced 
Polyanthus.  The  variety  is  rare  so  far  as  its 
distribution  in  gardens  is  concerned,  but  it  is  no 
novelty,  as  we  have  known  it  for  very  many 
years.      The   flowers  are  densely  double,   of    a 


bright  buff  colour  and  finely  edged  pale  yellow. 
Double  Polyanthuses  are  rare,  the  only  other  we 
have  met  with  being  a  dull  crimson  known 
by  the  name  of  King  Theodore.  L'ke  yourp, 
however,  it  is  seldom  seen.  Another  rather 
scarce  Polyanthus  is  the  single  blue-flowered  eort 
known  as  Primula  elatior  cerulea,  flowers  small, 
and  of  a  pale  blue  colour.  All  these  varieties 
can  be  perpetuated  only  by  division,  and  that  is 
beet  done  now.  If  plants  be  lifted,  carefully 
divided  with  a  knife,  and  with  some  roots 
attached  to  each  piece,  be  replanted  in  good  soil 
in  a  cool  shady  place,  or  put  into  pots  and 
kept  in  a  cool  frame,  shaded  for  a  time  and 
watered,  new  roots  are  soon  made,  and  good 
leaf -growth  follows. 

Plants  Under  Trees  {Reguhis). —Yery  lew 
plants  will  grow  under  Scotch  Firs,  except  such 
things  as  the  Japin  Knotweed  (Polygonum  cus- 
pidatum),  Male  Ferns  (Asplenium  Filix-mas), 
and  Solomon's  Seal.  These  will  all  flourish  if 
given  a  good  start,  by  well  digging  the  ground 
after  adding  a  thick  layer  of  leaf-soil  or  well- 
decayed  manure,  and  by  keeping  them  well 
watered  for  a  time  after  planting.  When  once 
established  Solomon's  Seal  will  stand  a  lot  of 
drought  and  furnish  the  ground  very  effectively 
for  the  spring  and  summer  months,  lasting  well 
into  autumn.  For  winter,  Ferns  should  be  planted 
to  produce  a  similar  effect.  Others  suitable  for 
planting  in  such  positions  may  include  the  Day 
Lilies  (Hemerocallis)  of  various  kinds,  Carex 
pendulus,  Hydrophyllum  virginicum  (a  shade- 
loving  plant  near  the  Borage  family),  Ruscus 
aculeatus,  and  the  Funkias,  which  are  handsome 
foliage  plants,  the  best  being  F.  sieboldiana  and 
F.  ovata.  Epimedium  rubrum  and  E.  alpinum 
might  also  be  tried,  also  Ophiopogon  japonicus. 

Lily  of  the  Valley  Odtdooks  {B.  E.  M.). 
The  Lily  of  the  Valley  likes  a  partially  shaded 
position  and  a  rich  soil  with  which  a  fair  amount 
of  leaf-soil  is  mixed.  You  should  plant  single 
crowns  about  6  inches  apart.  During  the  growing 
season  the  plants  should  occasionally  receive 
waterings  with  liquid  manure.  In  three  or  four 
years  they  will  have  become  crowded ;  they 
should  then  be  lifted  and  a  fresh  bed  made  with 
the  finest  of  the  crowns.  We  do  not  think  you 
would  be  able  to  grow  Lily  of  the  Valley  out  of 
doors  for  profit,  for  as  a  rule  the  bells  are  small 
and  the  spikes  short,  while  there  are  plenty  of 
other  flowers  out  of  doors  at  the  same  season. 
The  only  way  in  which  you  could  grow  Lily  of 
the  Valley  with  profit  would  be  under  glass, 
forcing  them  into  flower  early  in  the  year.  The 
crowns  should  be  potted  as  soon  as  received  about 
November,  or  placed  in  large  boxes  with  some 
flne  soil  round  about  them  and  the  tops  covered 
with  coooanut  fibre  refuse.  A  high  temperature  is 
necessary,  and  plenty  of  moisture  for  the  earliest 
supplies.  Successive  batches  could  be  brought 
on  somewhat  less  expensively.  Should  you  wish 
for  further  particulars  about  growing  them  under 
glass,  write  us  again.  We  know  of  no  book 
devoted  to  the  subject. 

Carnation  Leaves  Diseased  (rerplexei).—We  do  not 
see  of  what  use  It  would  be  to  syringe  your  Carnations 
with  an  insecticide,  as  apparently  the  damage  is  not  done 
by  Insects.  It  is  quite  probable  that  you  have  watered 
them  too  much.  Carnations  freshly  planted  need  little, 
if  any,  water  in  the  spring.  The  root-flbres  are  delicate, 
and  an  excess  of  water  causes  them  to  decay  ;  neither 
should  you  water  them  overhead  in  the  spring.  Without 
seeing  the  leaves  we  cannot  definitely  say  what  is  the 
matter  with  them. 

lITHOSPERMUM  PROSTRATUM  (Reguhi.s).  —  This  plant 
may  be  readily  propagated  by  means  of  cutlinga  duriag 
the  summer  months,  in  June  or  July  for  preference.  The 
younger  growths  should  be  selected  and  made  into  cuttings 
between  2  laches  and  3  inches  long.  The  compost  used 
should  consist  of  equal  parts  of  loam,  leaf-soil,  aud  sand, 
with  a  thick  layer  of  sand  on  the  surface  of  the  pot 
added.  After  the  cuttings  have  been  inserted  firmly,  the 
pot  should  be  placed  in  a  frame  which  is  kept  close  until 
they  are  rooted,  or  a  bell-glass  would  answer  the  same 
purpose,  but  they  must  be  kept  well  shaded  from  the  sun. 
As  soon  as  the  cuttings  are  rooted  they  should  be  potted 
off  singly,  u.«ing  the  same  compost  as  before,  and  keeping 
them  in  a  close  frame  again  until  they  are  well  rooted  in 
the  fresh  soil.  They  may  then  be  gradually  hardened  off 
by  admitting  more  air  or  moved  into  an  open  frame. 
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Plant  out  in  their  permanent  position  in  the  following 
March,  selecting  a  well-drained  situation  with  an  eastern 
aspect.  Sandy  loam  and  leaf-soil  suit  this  plant  admir- 
ably. 

THE    GREENHOUSE. 

Repotting  Azaleas  {E.  T.  X.).— The  best 
time  to  repot  Azileas  is  directly  the  flowers  are 
over,  any  straggling  shoots  being  at  the  same 
time  shortened  back.  The  most  suitable  soil  is 
good  fibrous  peat  with  a  liberal  sprinkling  of 
rouah  silver  sand.  In  order  to  keep  the  plants 
in  health  the  operation  of  potting  needs  to  be 
carefully  carried  out,  far  more  so  indeed  than  in 
the  case  of  such  things  as  Fuchsias,  Pelar- 
goniums, &c.  In  the  first  place  the  pots  must 
be  quite  clean  and  thoroughly  drained  by  means  of 
broken  crocks,  putting  one  large  piece  with  the 
concave  side  downwards  over  the  hole  in  the 
bottom,  then  place  a  number  of  smaller  pieces 
therein  sufficient  in  fact  to  make  a  level  surface. 
Over  this  put  a  layer  of  the  roughest  peat  in 
order  to  prevent  the  finer  portions  of  the  soil 
from  working  down  into  the  drainage.  The 
fresh  pot  for  the  reception  of  the  plant  must  be 
at  least  1  inch  (and  in  most  cases  2  inches  will 
be  better)  wider  than  that  in  which  the  plant 
is  now  growing.  Before  potting,  the  old  plant 
must  be  turned  out  of  its  pot  and  the  crocks  in 
the  bottom  portion  of  the  ball  of  earth  removed. 
Then  with  a  smooth  pointed  stick  loosen  the 
fine  fibrous  roots  around  the  ball  to  a  depth  of 
about  a  quarter  of  an  inch.  In  repotting,  care 
must  be  taken  that  the  ball  of  earth  is  not 
buried  deeper  in  the  soil  than  it  was  previously, 
and  the  soil  must  be  pressed  down  very  firmly, 
using  a  thin  piece  of  wood  for  the  purpose. 
Before  potting,  see  that  the  old  ball  of  earth  is 
moist,  as  if  dry  the  water  will  not  penetrate  it, 
and  the  plant  will  suffer  afterwards.  After 
flowering,  the  white  Arabis  and  golden  Alyssum 
may  be  trimmed  over,  removing  all  old  flower- 
spikes  and  straggling  shoots.  They  will  then,  if 
the  weather  is  not  too  dry,  soon  start  into 
growth,  and  when  these  young  shoots  are  of 
sufficient  length  they  will  make  the  best  of 
cuttings.  A  well-dug  sheltered  border  is  the 
best  place  for  them,  and  if  too  much  exposed  to 
the  sun  a  few  Spruce  boughs  or  something  similar 
may  be  stuck  in  to  give  a  little  shade.  Where 
the  position  is  an  exposed  one,  the  cuttings  may 
be  left  until  the  middle  of  August,  but  in  a  general 
way  they  will  be  rooted  before  that.  When  it  is 
desired  to  increase  these  plants  as  rapidly  as 
possible  and  in  a  large  quantity,  the  young  shoots 
when  about  2  inches  long  may  be  dibbled  into  a 
cold  frame,  which  should  be  kept  nearly  close 
and  shaded  from  the  sun.  In  this  way  they 
will  soon  strike,  and  directly  this  takes  place 
plenty  of  air  must  be  given,  the  frame,  if  possible, 
being  removed  altogether,  otherwise  the  young 
plants  will  grow  up  weak. 

TREES   AND    SHRUBS. 

Evergreens  Suitable  for  Pots  (Stella)  — 
Those  that  may  be  wintered  in  the  greenhouse 
and  find  a  ready  sale  in  the  London  market  are 
Aucubas,  both  green  and  variegated,  those  with 
berries  being  most  admired  ;  Berberis  Aquifolium, 
when  the  leaves  are  tinged  with  crimson  and 
bronze  they  sell  best ;  Euonymus  japonicusaureo 
marginatus,  E.  japonieus  aureo  variegatus,  and 
E.  jiponicus  latifoliuB  albus,  much  used 
for  window-boxes  as  well  as  other  purposes ; 
Ligustrum  ovalifolium  elegantissimum,  a  golden 
Privet  that  sells  well  winter  and  summer ; 
Skimmia  Fortunei,  pretty  little  red-berried 
shrub  ;  Veronicas  of  sorts  that  need  the  protec- 
tion of  a  greenhouse  in  the  winter  ;  and  a  few 
conifers,  which  in  a  small  state  make  attractive 
pot  plants.  The  best  of  these  are  Cupressus 
lawsoniana,  Retinospora  obtusa,  R.  pisifera,  R. 
pisifera  aurea,  R.  plumosa,  and  R.  plumosa  aurea. 

Pruning  Wistaria  (Hor), — With  regard  to 
the  pruning  of  Wistaria  chinensis,  it  is  necessary 
to  go  over  the  plants  towards  the  end  of  June, 


after  the  flowers  are  over,  and  cut  all  the  young 
wood  back  to  within  a  few  eyes  of  the  old 
branches  ;  that  is  what  is  meant  by  being  spurred 
in.  Of  course,  until  a  plant  has  covered  all  the 
required  space  so  much  cutting  back  is  not  neces- 
sary, as  the  growths  are  wanted  for  furnishing 
the  future  main  branches.  You  can  grow  excel- 
lent plants  of  Clematis,  the  sorts  you  mention,  in 
pots.  If  placed  in  fairly  large  pots  in  rich  loamy 
soil  containing  lime,  repotting  will  only  be 
required  every  three  or  four  years,  liquid  manure 
sufficing  to  keep  the  plants  vigorous.  In  plant- 
ing it  is  advisable  to  do  away  with  the  pot 
altogether.  Snapdragons  are  strictly  perennials, 
though  usually  treated  as  annuals  and  biennials. 
They  flower  well  when  old,  but,  as  young  plants 
are  so  easily  procured,  it  is  rarely  that  old  ones 
are  kept. 

CLiri'iNO  Yew  Heijge  {Amateur),— Ibe  best  time  to 
clip  a  Yew  hedge  is  in  the  spring,  while  in  good  seasons  it 
is  all  the  better  for  being  gone  over  again  during  the  latter 
half  of  August.  On  this  occasion,  however,  only  the  long 
growths  should  be  cut  back,  the  close  trimming  being 
reserved  till  the  spring  months. 

\VISTARIA  (-Rei'.  Gordon  Wickham).—Yuu  do  not  state 
the  purpose  for  which  the  Wistaria  is  needed,  but  if  it  is 
required  to  mount  up  as  quickly  as  possible  do  not  stop 
it.  If  you  require  it  to  spread— that  is,  push  out  side 
branches— by  all  means  pinch  out  the  growing  point  of 
the  shoot. 

Si'RiNO  Planting  (J,  Wattnp).—X  great  deal  depends 
upon  the  weather  experienced  after  the  planting,  and  also 
of  course  the  condition  of  the  plants  themselves.  While 
the  major  portion  of  planting  is,  as  a  rule,  carried  out  in 
autumn  and  winter  quite  successfully,  sometimes  in  spring 
it  is  even  more  successful,  but  if  dry,  harsh  winds  prevail 
with  but  little  rain,  the  mortality  is  ofttimes  great.  The 
Silver  Fir  is  more  risky  to  transplant  than  either  of  the 
others  named  by  you,  but  if  the  plants  have  been  properly 
handled  in  their  nursery  quarters  they  are  not  likely  to 
suffer  much. 

Prdning  Cvdonia  .iaponica  (J.  i.).— To  succeed  with 
Cydonia  japonica  on  a  wall  you  should  keep  the  secondary 
branches  well  cut  back  to  form  flowering  spurs.  It  may 
be  necessary  to  go  over  your  plants  two  or  three  times 
between  the  period  when  the  flowers  fall  and  the  end  of 
ihe  summer;  at  any  rate,  cut  well  in  as  soon  as  the 
flowers  fade.  Any  summer  pruning  will  be  the  pinching 
or  cutting  back  of  young  shoots.  Craticgus  Pyracantha 
must  also  be  treated  on  the  spur  system,  all  superfluous 
growth  being  cut  back  to  the  fruit  during  summer.  By 
repeated  stopping  short  spurs  are  soon  formed,  which  bear 
flowers  and  fruit  freely  annually. 

Pkunins  Shrdbs  (G.  E.  W.  fl.).— As  far  as  one  can 
judge  by  your  letter  the  Lilacs  should  have  given  a  better 
return  of  flowers  this  spring,  and  the  reason  of  their  non- 
flowering  is  in  all  probability  owing  to  far  too  great  a 
number  of  weakened  shoots.  We  should  advise  you  in  the 
first  place  to  take  great  care  that  all  suckers  (if  any)  are 
removed,  and  then  the  young  shoots  may  be  well  thinned 
out  in  order  that  plenty  of  light  and  air  may  have  access 
to  those  that  are  left.  In  carrying  out  this  pruning  the 
formation  of  a  symmetrical-shaped  head  must  be  the  great 
object  aimed  at,  while  the  stout,  short-jointed  shoots 
should  be  left  wherever  possible.  With  regard  to  the 
pruning  of  shrubs  in  general  you  will  find  a  most  valuable 
article  in  The  Garden  for  May  26  (page  277). 

Transi'LANTINO  Evergreens  in  May  (Bor)  —Certainly 
May  is  an  excellent  month  to  transplant  some  kinds  of 
evergreens,  but  it  is  going  too  far  to  say  all  evergreens. 
Early  May  is  an  excellent  time  to  transplant  Hollies, 
Bamboos,  Evergreen  Oaks,  Portugal  Laurels,  and  some 
conifers.  The  latter,  however,  are  better  as  a  whole  done 
earlier.  Of  course,  watering  has  to  be  attended  to,  and, 
should  the  weather  be  dry,  the  plants  should  be  syringed 
overhead  twice  a  day  tor  the  first  few  weeks.  Kor  the 
four  first  subjects  mentioned,  early  May  is  the  best  pos- 
sible time,  just  as  new  shoots  are  pushing,  the  next  best 
time  being  early  September.  When  transplanted  in  mid- 
winter, they  have  to  remain  in  cold  soil  for  a  long  period 
before  new  roots  are  formed,  a  condition  which  often 
proves  fatal. 


ROSE    GARDEN. 

Marhcuai,  Niel  nNDKRGLASS(7'.  W.  Duncan). 
We  are  glad  to  hear  that  you  found  the  advice 
given  by  us  last  year  so  helpful.  Evidently 
)our  plant  is  in  a  healthy  state,  judging  from  the 
two  good  growths  about  2  feet  from  the  base. 
These  you  should  encourage  to  grow  as  much  as 
possible  until  September,  when  it  would  be 
advisable  to  remove  the  ends  to  aid  in  ripening. 
At  that  time  plenty  of  air  would  be  beneficial, 
but  you  could  not  give  this  owing  to  the  presence 
ia  the  same  house  of  Ferns.  The  growths  that 
have  flowered  would  be  all  the  better  if  the 
lateral  shoots  were  cut  back  close  to  the  main 
growth,  but  the  long  arms  we  should  not  curtail 
at  all.  As  new  growths  break  out  from  the  stem 
near  the  base,  it  may  become  necessary  to  remove 


some  old  wood  then,  bat  at  present  we  should 
let  well  alone,  providing  you  have  plenty  of 
space  that  will  enable  you  to  open  out  the 
growths.  You  would  do  well  to  continue  the 
liquid  manure  doses,  perhaps  about  every  ten  or 
twelve  days  would  do. 

KosE  Growths  Diseased  (Miss  WiUan).—Tbe  portions 
of  growth  sent  are  evidently  attacked  with  what  is  known 
as  Rose  tumour.  These  blackish  swellings  are  the  outcome 
of  the  disease,  which  is  deep  seated,  and  at  present  there 
is  no  known  remedy  for  it.  We  can  only  advise  you  to 
remove  the  growths  where  they  are  affected  and  trust  to 
the  lower  eyes  to  furnish  new  growths.  The  growths  sent 
were  very  soft  and  pithy,  and  would  not  in  any  case  have 
yielded  very  good  blossoms. 

La  France  Rose  not  Expanding  (Alice  Kenmdy).— 
Unfortunately,  last  year  you  encouraged  this  very  bad  trait 
by  cutting  away  a  number  of  shoots  and  disbudding. 
This  grand  old  Rose  dislikes  rich  soil  and  disbudding,  and 
you  would  find,  by  a  system  of  let  alone  in  the  matter  of 
pruning  or  at  least  a  very  moderate  cutting  back,  and 
allowing  the  buds  to  remain  instead  of  thinning  them, 
that  you  would  obtain  many  more  perfect  flowers.  You 
will  frequently  flnd  this  beautiful  Rose  flourishing  most 
grandly  in  a  cottager's  garden,  where  it  receives  scant 
treatment,  and  in  the  gardens  of  those  who  cultivate 
highly  the  Rose  is  almost  a  failure.  Without  a  doubt,  La 
France  Is  best  grown  in  standard  or  half-standard  form. 
If  you  possess  any  standard  Briars  for  budding  this 
summer  try  some  La  France.  The  variety  makes  a  glorious 
free  head  and.  yields  in  this  way  large  quantities  of  the 
exquisitely  formed  very  fragrant  flowers. 

KITCHEN    GARDEN. 

Celeriac  Growing  (A.  N.  C.).— It  is  now 
rather  late  to  sow  Celeriac  seed  to  obtain  large 
plants  such  as  you  describe,  although  we  have 
sown  now  in  heat,  grown  on,  and  got  heads  in 
November  as  large  as  cricket  balls.  The  seeds 
should  be  sown  very  thinly  in  a  warm  frame  ; 
then  when  above  the  soil  kept  near  the  light,  and, 
as  soon  as  large  enough  to  handle,  pricked  out  in 
a  frame  or  rich  border,  covered  with  hand- 
glasses and  at  a  distance  of  4  inches  apart.  We 
say  rich  soil.  This  means  a  liberal  portion  of 
decayed  manure  under  the  roots,  and  the  plants 
kept  close  for  a  few  days  until  growth  is  active  ; 
but  later  give  more  ventilation,  and,  when  the 
plants  are  large  enough,  plant  out.  Trenches  as 
for  Celery  are  not  required  ;  but  well-enriched 
land,  ample  decayed  manure  for  the  roots,  and 
plant  in  rows  2  feet  apart.  We  draw  drills,  as 
this  is  a  saving  of  labour,  the  watering  being 
done  more  readily.  The  plants  are  lifted  care- 
fully with  a  small  fork  or  trowel,  each  one  with  a 
ball  of  earth,  and  any  sucker  growths  at  the  sides 
are  removed,  leaving  one  main  growth.  Celeriac, 
like  Celery,  is  inclined  to  produce  suckers,  and 
at  the  planting  each  plant  is  given  a  space  of 
9  inches  apart,  well  watered  in  as  the  work 
proceeds,  and  at  no  time  should  they  be  allowed 
to  suffer  for  want  of  water.  In  late  August  and 
September  feed  freely.  Liquid  manure  is  most 
beneficial.  Failing  this,  give  assistance  in  the 
way  of  fertilisers  ;  these  used  twice  or  three 
times  a  month  and  well  watered  in  will  produce 
fine  roots.  Such  fertilisers  as  fish  guano,  soot, 
superphosphates  of  lime,  Peruvian  guano,  and 
nitrate  of  soda  are  all  available  ;  but  give  these 
latter  in  moderation  and  in  wet  weather. 

TOMATO  Plants  Unsatisfactorv  (Rev.  J.  A.  i".).— We 
think  your  Tomato  plants  have  had  too  much  heat  and 
Insufllcient  ventilation.  We  do  not  think  from  the  appear- 
ance of  the  leaf  sent  that  there  Is  any  disease  whatever, 
but  weakness  from  the  cause  named.  You  state  that  only 
moderate  heat  has  been  given,  but  you  may  have  kept  the 
plants  too  close.  Gtve  more  ventilation  and  the  damping 
will  cease.  Grow  the  plant  as  strong  as  possible,  and 
though  not  hard  forced  now,  plants  raised  In  strong  heat 
take  some  time  to  build  up  good  foliage.  A  check  would 
also  cause  the  injury,  such  as  cold  draughts,  cold  water, 
or  manure  at  too  early  stages  of  growth. 

Diseaskd  T05IAT0  PLANTS  (ij.  5.).— Your  Tomato  plants 
sent  have  about  them  ample  evidence  of  what  Is  known 
as  the  sleeping  disease  (Fusarium  Lycopersici),  a  very 
dangerous  form  of  fungus,  and  one  very  dllllcult  to 
combat.  Happily,  you  have  destroyed  yours  in  the 
affected  house.  You  should  also  remove  the  soil ;  then 
thoroughly  fumigate  the  house  by  burning  In  it  sulphur  to 
destroy  all  spores  or  germs.  When  this  disease  appears 
the  leaves  become  dull  and  droop,  also  the  stem  collapses, 
and  shows  a  whitish  mould.  All  authorities  advise  drastic 
treatment  in  destroying  plants  and  thoroughly  fumigating 
the  house.  How  the  disease  Is  generated  Is  not  apparently 
known  ;  It  may  come  in  the  air,  the  soil,  or  the  seed.  It 
occasionally  produces  serious  loss  to  growers  In  a  large 
way.  It  would  probably  be  best  not  to  grow  Tomatoea  In 
the  sanie  house  again  this  year. 
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"BLANKET"    WEED     IN 
PONDS. 

1  SUPPOSE  that  most  of  us  who  grow 
Nymphseas  and  other  choice  things  in 
our  ponds  and  tanks  have  made  the 
acquaintance  of  that  slimy,  stringy, 
green  weed,  known  to  some  by  the 
expressive  name  of  "  Blanket "  weed,  which 
is  such  a  nuisance  and  grows  so  rapidly 
in  warm  weather,  especially  in  shallow 
exposed  water.  Hitherto  I  have  spent 
many  precious  hours  of  each  summer, 
perspiring  and  anathematising,  pulling  the 
horrid  stuff  out  of  my  small  tanks  by  the 
yard,  and  occasionally  breaking  off  and  tearing 
away  portions  of  pet  Nymphieas  and  other 
cherished  aquatics  entangled  in  the  squashy 
mass.  But  now,  thank  goodness,  all  that  is 
changed,  for  coming  across  a  most  interesting 
article  (I  believe  in  Country  Life)  describing 
the  elimination  of  this  pest  from  large 
reservoirs  in  America  by  the  use  of  copper 
sulphate  (blue  vitriol),  I  resolved  to  try  the 
system  on  a  small  {very  small)  scale  in  my 
Lily  tanks  here,  and  am  thankful  to  say  the 
experiment,  so  far,  has  been  a  decided 
success. 

The  process  is  so  simple  that  a  few  brief 
sentences  will  suffice  to  describe  it.  Calculate 
as  nearly  as  possible  the  contents  in  cubic 
feet  of  the  pond  or  tank,  multiply  this  by  6| 
to  give  the  number  of  gallons  of  water,  allow 
one-fiftieth  of  a  grain  of  copper  sulphate  to 
each  gallon ;  weigh  out  and  dissolve  the  stuff 
in  any  convenient  vessel,  in  sufficient  water 
thoroughly  to  sprinkle  the  surface  of  the 
pond  through  the  rose  of  an  ordinary  watering- 
pot,  or,  if  the  surface  is  too  extensive  or 
inaccessible  through  a  garden  syringe,  being 
careful  to  distribute  the  solution  as  evenly  as 
possible  over  the  whole  surface.  Of  course, 
in  larger  ponds  or  lakes  a  boat  must  be  used, 
and  the  sulphate  can,  if  more  convenient,  be 
finely  powdered  and  sprinkled  over  the  water. 
I  am,  unfortunately,  not  absolutely  sure  as 
to  the  proper  proportion  of  the  sulphate,  as  I 
have  mislaid  my  notes  and  calculations,  but 
I  do  not  think  there  is  anything  wrong,  and 
certainly  my  own  experiments  and  those  of 
my  friends  to  whom  1  have  recommended  the 
process  have  been  sufficiently  successful  to 
confirm  the  correctness  of  my  memory.  The 
"  Blanket "  weed  soon  disappears,  no  harm 
being  done  to  the  goldfish  or  to  the  Nym- 
phseas,  &c.,  though  the  water  certainly  looks 
of  a  darker  colour  (while  still  clear)  for  some 
time  afterwards.  I  operated  on  one  small 
shallow  pond  fully  a  year  ago — a  nasty  grue- 
some mass  of  clinging  slime  it  was — and  it  has 


been  free  from  its  unwelcome  burden  ever 
since. 

Some  of  my  gardening  friends  and  neigh- 
bours have  now  tried  this  plan,  with  signal 
success,  but  I  am  asked  by  one  who  has  a 
large  pond  (full  of  the  weed),  which  is  used 
for  supplying  water  to  his  whole  garden, 
glass  houses,  and  all,  what  will  be  the  effect 
of  using  the  poisoned  water  on  delicate  plants 
in  the  greenhouses  and  flower  garden. 

My  own  idea  is,  judging  from  the  result  of 
using  it  upon  my  own  plants  near  my  Lily 
tank,  that  noordinaryoutdoorvegetation  takes 
the  least  harm  from  the  infinitesimal  amount 
of  copper  sulphate  in  the  water,  but  I  have 
never  tried  it  on  hothouse  plants.  Experi- 
ments in  the  American  reservoirs  indicate  that 
though  the  copper  is  actually  absorbed  by 
the  weed  during  destruction,  it  may  be  pre- 
cipitated in  an  insoluble  form  at  the  bottom 
of  the  water.  But  I  hesitate  to  recommend 
my  friend  to  adopt  the  "  Blanket "  cure  in 
this  case  without  an  expert  opinion  to  back 
me  up,  so  I  shall  be  infinitely  obliged  to  any 
reader  of  The  Garden  who  may  have  experi- 
mented with  this  substance  in  the  manner 
alluded  to  above,  and  who  will  be  kind 
enough  to  give  me  any  details  of  results,  either 
satisfactory  or  otherwise. 

Last  year,  when  on  a  visit  to  my  friend 
Mr.  &.  W.  Wallace's  garden  at  Colchester,  I 
recommended  him  this  copper  sulphate  cure 
for  his  newly-made  Water  Lily  ponds,  where 
he  was  much  bothered  with  the  "  Blanket " 
weed.  He  used  one-fiftieth  of  a  grain  to  each 
calculated  gallon  of  water,  and  I  believe  the 
weed  was  successfully  eliminated,  but  I  also 
believe  that  one  of  his  water  plants  (not  a 
Nymphaea)  was  slightly  eliminated,  or  that  it, 
at  any  rate,  suffered  somewhat  during  the 
process.  I  have  not  time  to  write  to  him  for 
particulars,  as  I  want  to  get  an  answer  for 
my  friend  here,  about  watering  his  greenhouse 
plants,  as  soon  as  j)ossible.  Perhaps  he  will 
see  this  note  and  kindly  let  us  know,  as  it  is 
important  to  hear  the  evidence  on  both  sides 
in  such  a  revolutionary  scheme,  and  I  myself 
do  not  wish  to  be  held  answerable  for  even 
suggesting  the  indiscriminate  slaughter  of 
innocent  aquatics. 

raiding.  S.  G.  R. 

MILDEW     ON    ROSES. 

There  is  one  aspect  of  the  question  on  which 
both  the  horticultural  Press,  and  all  works 
devoted  to  the  Rose  to  which  I  have  aoceaa, 
maintain  a  singular  reticence.     I  refer  to 

The  Effects  of  Different  Stocks  on  Mil- 
dew.— It  will  be  remembered  that  a  year  or  two 
ago  I  discussed  in  The  Garden  the  question  as 
to  why  Rose  Fortune's  Yellow  was  so  apt  to  drop 
its  leaves  just  about  flowering  time.  A  great 
deal  of  correspondence  reached  me  in  reference 
to  this  subject,  and  after  some  enquiry  I  was  able 
to  ascertain  the  fact  that  the  stock,  as  well  as 


the  treatment  afforded,  had  much  to  do  with  this 
troublesome  predisposition.  Now  I  have  an  idea 
(it  is  only  an  idea  at  present)  that  it  might  be 
found  possible  to  work  mildew  out  of  the  blood 
of  a  Rose  by  means  of  an  anti-mildew  stock.  It 
is  well  known  that  we  have  many  species  of 
Roses  which  are  quite  mildew  proof,  and  we 
have  also  many  beautiful  varieties  which  are 
practically  useless  because  of  their  predilection 
for  mildew.  As  an  illustration  of  this  I 
need  only  instance  the  Hybrid  Tea  Killarney, 
which,  unless  my  experience  be  particularly 
unfortunate,  seems  to  be  more  aillicted  with  this 
disease  each  year.  Surely  it  would  be  worth  while 
making  some  experiments  to  ascertain  whether 
the  idea  is  a  practical  one  or  not.  At  any  rate, 
it  seems  to  me  that  a  stock  which  is  more  or  less 
free  from  the  ravages  of  mildew  would  be  far 
more  suitable  than  some  of  the  stocks  now  used. 
Take,  for  instance,  the  case  of  de  la  Grifferaie, 
which  is  a  favourite  stock  in  the  trade  for  climbing 
Roses,  notably  Dijon  Teas.  Now  this  stock  is 
particularly  subject  to  mildew,  but  we  find  that 
it  is  being  used  almost  without  exception  to  work 
varieties,  some  of  which  are  themselves  prone  to 
mildew.  One  of  the  loveliest  of  all  the  Dijon  Teas, 
i.e.,  Mme.  Moreau,  is  generally  worked  upon  this 
de  la  Grifferaie  stock,  which  probably  encourages 
its  inherent  tendency  to  mildew.  For  my  own 
part  I  cannot  help  feeling  some  doubt  as  to  the 
wisdom  of  this  policy,  but  I  suppose  it  will 
remain  unquestioned  until  both  the  trade  and  the 
general  public  show  a  little  more  interest  in  the 
immensely  important  subject  of  Rose  stocks.  By 
the  way,  it  is  curious  that  the  Manetti  is  mildew 
proof,  and  yet  that  Roses  budded  on  it  are  the 
first  to  be  attacked. 

Some  Causes  of  Mildew. — I  have  frequently 
heard  the  idea  expressed  that  our  present-day 
Roses  are  far  more  subject  to  the  ravages  of 
mildew  than  were  the  older  varieties.  Never  was 
there  a  greater  mistake.  If  we  look  through  a  Rose 
catalogue  of  twenty-five  years  ago  it  does  not 
take  long  to  discover  that  rosarians  in  those  days 
possessed  quite  as  many  varieties  addicted  to 
mildew— possibly  more — than  are  contained  in 
our  gardens  today.  That  old  one-time  favourite 
Hybrid  Perpetual  G(5ant  des  Batailles  was  very 
subject  to  it,  and  there  were  numberless  others 
which  were  especially  liable  to  attack,  some 
of  which  are,  of  course,  still  in  cultivation. 
Prince  Camille  de  Rohan,  Pierre  Netting,  Mme. 
Laoharme,  Dachesse  de  Vallombrosa,  John 
Hopper,  Gheshunt  Hybrid,  Eug(5nie  Verdier  (syn. 
Marie  Finger),  Violette  Bowyer,  Fisher  Holmes, 
and  G^n^ral  Jacqueminot  are  some  of  those 
whose  names  are  familar  among  a  host  of  others 
long  since  forgotten,  all  of  which  are  known  at 
the  present  time  to  be  quite  as  prone  to  mildew 
as  any  of  our  modern  Hybrid  Teas.  My  ex- 
perience with  these  latter  is  that  they  certainly 
do  not  acquire  mildew  as  readily  as  do  the  Hybrid 
Perpetuals,  and  this  is  where  I  must  beg  leave  to 
difier  from  my  friend  Mr.  Molyneux,  when  he 
groups  them  together  and  remarks  that  "  Ninety 
per  cent,  of  all  Hybrid  Teas  and  Hybrid  Per- 
petual are  liable  to  mildew."  The  assertion  may 
be  mathematically  correct,  but  the  worst  offenders 
are  certainly  the  Hybrid  Perpetuals. 

Kiddermhister.  Arthur  R   Goodwin. 

(To  he  continued.) 
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AMERICAN    CARNATIONS. 

CONSIDERING  their  value  as  cut 
flowers,  it  is  not  surprising  that 
the  American  varieties  have 
become  so  popular,  but  some  of 
the  old  school  still  repudiate 
them.  The  first  we  had  were 
certainly  lacking  in  quality,  and  it  was  not 
until  the  introduction  of  Mrs.  Thomas  W. 
Lawson  that  they  found  favour.  Even  vrith 
this  many  thought  its  value  had  been  over- 
estimated, yet  to-day  it  is  one  of  the  most 
popular  we  have,  and  is  extensively  grown 
for  market.  It  has  given  several  sports,  the 
white  variety  represented  in  the  plate  being 
one  of  the  best.  It  is  very  free  and  has  thick 
fleshy  stems,  which  take  up  water  well,  and 
consequently  the  flowers  last  a  long  time.  I 
recently  saw  a  fine  pink  sport,  which  should 
be  valuable  if  it  will  prove  constant.  Nelson 
Fisher,  the  cerise  variety,  is  much  of  the 
same  habit,  with  flowers  of  a  deeper  shade  of 
colour  than  Mrs.  Lawson.  It  has  received 
an  award  of  merit  from  the  Royal  Hor- 
ticultural Society,  and  also  from  the  Royal 
Botanic  Society,  distinctions  which  it  well 
deserves. 

Enchantress,  the  pale  flesh  pink  variety,  is 
perhaps  the  most  popular  of  all ;  it  cer- 
tainly sells  best  in  market,  and  I  think  it 
is  quite  safe  to  say  that  growers  have  found 
it  most  profitable ;  this  has  also  given  a 
sport.  American  growers  have  also  secured 
the  same  sport,  but  at  present  we  have  not 
a  sufficient  stock  to  put  on  the  market. 
Taking  other  American  sorts,  Fiancee  has 
not  come  quite  up  to  the  standard  of 
excellence  that  was  claimed  for  it,  yet  I 
have  seen  it  very  good.  The  fault  is  that  the 
calyx  bursts,  and  the  flowers  are  often  of  poor 
shape,  the  colour  also  varies,  but  at  its  best 
it  is  a  very  pleasing  shade  of  pink.  In 
scarlets,  it  is  difiicult  to  say  which  is  the 
best.  Cardinal  is  a  favourite  with  most 
growers.  Flamingo  is  good,  but  a  little 
inclined  to  burst  its  calyx.  Adonis,  one  of 
the  first  good  scarlets,  is  still  largely  grown, 
and  Christmas  Eve  is  a  very  free  flowering 
variety,  but  not  quite  so  bright  in  colour. 
I  have  been  inclined  to  give  Harlowarden 
first  place  as  a  deep  crimson,  but  The 
President,  as  shown  recently  by  Mr.  H. 
Burnett  of  Guernsey,  appears  even  better. 

Among  whites  Lady  Bountiful  has  taken 
the  lead  for  some  time,  but  I  find  it  is  not 
of  such  good  substance  as  some  of  the  others. 
In  all  shades  of  colour  we  seem  likely  to  get 
too  many  varieties,  and  the  most  useful 
work  the  new  Carnation  society  can  do  is  to 
take  careful  notes  of  the  various  sorts  with  a 
view  to  proving  which  are  the  most  free 
as  well  as  the  best  in  regard  to  substance. 
Taking  the 

Cqltuee  of  the  American  varieties,  they 
are  of  vigorous  growth,  and  not  difficult  to 
propagate^  but  they  must  be  potted  on  as 
they  require  it.  It  is  only  when  given  more 
root  room  than  has  been  usual  with  English 
varieties  that  they  prove  satisfactory. 
Another  point  is  that  they  should  be  stopped 
early,  for  if  allowed  to  run  up  they  do  not 
branch  out  so  well  later.  With  the  Anieri- 
cans  the  planting-out  system  is  practised,  and 
when  taken  under  glass  for  the  winter  they 
are  planted  on  benches  or  stages,  where  they 
get  plenty  of  root  room.    I  find  some  of  our 


English  growers  are  following  the  same 
practice  successfully.  It  is  of  little  use  to 
attempt  the  culture  of  Carnations  for  winter 
flowering  unless  they  can  have  proper  atten- 
tion from  start  to  finish,  and  for  winter 
flowering  they  must  have  all  the  light  and  air 
possible,  with  just  sufficient  artificial  heat  to 
keep  them  going.  I  find  that  more  Car- 
nations are  ruined  through  giving  too  much 
heat  than  from  any  other  cause,  except,  it 
may  be,  from  failing  to  keep  them  free  from 
insect  pests,  yet  with  ordinary  care  there  is 
no  class  of  plants  which  may  be  flowered 
better  during  the  winter  and  prove  more 
valuable  than  the  American  Carnations. 

A.  Hemsley. 
[Flowers  of  the  beautiful  varieties  illus- 
trated were  kindly  sent  to  us  by  Messrs. 
Cutbush  and  Son,  The  Nurseries,  Highgate, 
where  Carnations  of  all  classes  are  grown 
with  great  skill.  The  displays  of  Carnations 
made  by  this  firm  at  the  Temple  and  other 
shows  are  memorable  for  the  great  variety  of 
sorts  exhibited  and  their  admirable  cultiva- 
tion.—Ed.] 

NOTES   OF   THE  WEEK. 


FORTHCOMING  EVENTS. 

June  26. — Royal  Horticultural  Society's  Exhi- 
bition and  Meeting. 

June  27. — Richmond  (Surrey),  Chippenham, 
Colchester,  Farnham,  Farningham,  Reading,  and 
Southampton  Flower  Shows. 

June  28. — Isle  of  Wight,  Canterbury,  Norwich, 
and  Walton-on-Thames  Rose  Shows. 

June  30. — Windsor  and  Eton  Rose  Show. 


ClashiniT    of   show   dates.  —  It  is 

unfortunate  that  two  such  important  fixtures  as 
the  annual  exhibitions  of  the  Sweet  Pea  Society 
and  National  Rose  Society  should  occur  on  the 
same  day,  Thursday,  July  5.  We  hope  that  in 
future  this  clashing  of  dates  will  be  avoided  if  it 
is  possible. 

The  Isle  of  Wight  Rose  Show.— 

This  important  southern  show  will  take  place  on 
June  28,  not  June  26,  at  Ryde  House,  Ryde. 
That  day  is  to  be  kept  as  Coronation  Day  in  the 
Island. 

Dropmope,  Maidenhead,  in  eaply 
SUmmeP. — These  gardens  were  a  few  days 
ago  in  the  full  freshness  of  their  summer  beauty. 
Banks  of  Rhododendrons  were  a  blaze  of  colour, 
and  the  air  was  filled  with  the  perfume  from  the 
hardy  Azaleas  which  form  banks  of  yellow  bloom. 
Many  species  of  Rhododendrons  have  been  planted 
of  late  years,  and  are  succeeding  well,  while 
clearings  have  been  made  which  open  out  vistas 
previously  hidden  by  a  too  luxuriant  growth. 
Malmaison  Carnations  are  in  remarkable  health, 
and  no  gardens  show  a  more  loving  care  in  their 
up-keep  than  those  of  Dropmore. 

An  exhibition  of  Chpysanthe- 
mums  as  grown  fop  maplset  will  be 
held  in  the  Foreign  Flower  Market,  Covent 
Garden  (by  permission  of  His  Grace  the  Duke  of 
Bedford,  K.G.),  on  Wednesday,  December  12, 
1906.  As  the  expenses  of  the  market  show  will 
be  defrayed  by  voluntary  subscriptions,  contribu- 
tions to  the  prize  fund  are  earnestly  requested. 
The  secretary  is  Mr.  R.  A.  Whitty,  St.  James's 
Villa,  Swain's  Lane,  Highgate,  N. 

Hepbaceous  Calceolaplas  at 
FaPnham  Royal.— Calceolarias  follow  the 
Cinerarias  in  Messrs.  James  and  Son's  nursery 
at  Farnham  Royal,  near  Slough,  and  the  group 
in  flower  a  few  days  ago  comprised  a  remarkable 
series  of  colours,  in  which  strong  and  soft  shades 
prevailed,  with  occasionally  a  beautiful  self  quite 
worthy  of  a  distinctive  name.     The  plants  are  a 


mass  of  bloom,  and  it  is  difficult  to  select  one 
colour  and  declare  that  to  be  the  most  beautiful, 
a  series  of  pale  yellow,  cream,  and  almost  white 
enhancing  the  brilliancy  of  the  clear  rose,  salmon, 
and  blotched  forms.  There  is  nothing  coarse  in 
the  texture  or  size  of  the  flowers,  but  a  refine- 
ment which  is  not  always  associated  with  the 
herbaceous  Calceolaria. 

The    Regelio  cyclus    Ipises.  —  Mr. 

C.  G.  Van  Tubergen,  jun.,  Zwanenburg,  Haarlem, 
writes  to  say  that  the  correct  name  for  the  new 
hybrid  race  of  Irises,  described  in  The  Gaeden 
for  .June  9,  is  Regelio-cyolus,  not  Onoo-Regelia. 

Gapdeneps'  Royal  Benevolent  In- 
stitution: Annual  dinnep.— The  annual 
dinner  of  this  excellent  oharitv  took  place  on 
Wednesday,  June  13,  at  the  Hotel  Metropole, 
and  the  sum  of  £2,121  was  raised.  The  Right 
Hon.  Lord  Balfour  of  Burleigh  was  the  chairman, 
and  the  proceedings  passed  off  with  great 
success.  The  tables  were  magnificently  decorated. 
A  full  report  is  given  on  another  page. 

The  Reigate  Rose  Show,  which  is 
being  strongly  supported  by  most  of  the  leading 
amateur  and  trade  growers,  will  be  held  in  Mrs. 
Simpson's  grounds,  Wray  Park,  on  Friday, 
June  29.  Many  will  remember  bow  successful 
this  annual  show  was  a  few  years  ago,  and  wears 
glad  to  hear  that  the  revival  bids  fair  to  outshine 
its  predecessor.  Mr.  R.  G.  West  is  one  of  the 
energetic  hon.  secretaries,  and  Mr.  Alfred  F. 
Blades  is  acting  with  him. 

Apple  Hanwell  Souping.— Mr.  Smith 
of  Worcester,  in  his  note  in  The  Garden  recently, 
says  that  Hanwell  Souring  will  keep  till  March. 
I  sent  you  a  sample  on  June  1  to  show  that  bis 
notice  does  not  say  enough  for  them.  I  have  no 
elaborate  and  properly-designed  fruit  room  as  has 
your  correspondent  who  sent  you  well-preserved 
fruits  of  Dumelow's  Seedling.  I  have  merely  a 
spare  room  above  stairs,  and  rather  exposed  to 
the  sun.  I  quite  believe  that  in  a  properly-con- 
structed fruit  room  they  would  keep  till  August. 
I  have  also  the  old  Northern  Greening,  deservedly 
praised  by  another  correspondent,  but  not  a  great 
many  of  them,  as  they  have  not  kept  this  year  as 
well  as  they  usually  do  ;  indeed,  I  hear  from  all 
quarters  that  Irish  Apples  have  kept  very 
badly  this  season.  I  do  not  know  why,  as  last 
autumn  was  just  the  one  to  ripen  them  well.  In 
February  last  there  was  only  one  fruit  shop  in 
Dublin  out  of  the  many  that  I  visited  which 
had  any  Irish  Apples,  and  they  were  wretched 
things.  Dumelow's  Seedling  never  keeps  with  me 
beyond  March,  and  the  new  Northern  Greening 
never  beyond  February. — D.  K.,  County  Cavan. 

Messps.  John  Watepep's  Rhodo- 
dendPOn  show.— Each  year  Messrs.  John 
Waterer  and  Sons  exhibit  Rhododendrons  during 
the  month  of  June  in  a  special  tent  in  the  Royal 
Botanic  Society's  gardens  at  Regent's  Park,  and 
it  is  always  an  exhibition  well  worth  visiting, 
especially  by  those  who  are  interested  in  this 
beautiful  flowering  shrub.  The  plants  are  finely 
grown,  and  represent  the  best  varieties  in 
cultivation.  Most  conspicuous,  perhaps,  for  its 
peerless  beauty  is  Pink  Pearl,  which  has  been 
shown  on  many  occasions  lately  by  this  firm  ; 
another  exceptionally  fine  variety,  which  was 
given  an  award  of  merit  recently,  is  Gomer 
Waterer.  The  truss  of  bloom  is  enormous,  and 
the  firm  rich  petals  are  of  a  delicate  blush  colour. 
It  is  of  strong  growth,  and  should  be  in  every 
collection  of  Rhododendrons.  Another  beautiful 
variety  is  Mum,  the  truss  also  large,  but  the 
colour  is  white,  set  ofi'  by  a  lemon  centre.  We 
also  noticed  splendid  plants  of  Prometheus, 
concessum,  delicatissimum,  the  beautiful  ever- 
estianum,  Frederick  Waterer,  Lady  Eleanor 
Cathcart,  Lord  Eversley,  Marchioness  of  Lans- 
downe,  Mrs.  Holford,  Mrs.  John  Penn,  Mrs. 
Tritton,  Princesse  Hortense,  and  Princess  Mary 
of  Cambridge.  Grouped  with  the  Rhododendrons 
is  Kalmia  latifolia,  which  adds  much  interest  to 
the  display. 
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The  Japanese  Primrose  (Primula 

Japonica)  at  W^isley.  —  Visitors  to  the 
Royal  Horiioullural  Gardens  at  Wisley  recently 
have  been  more  than  charmed,  they  have  been 
both  surprised  and  delighted,  with  the  great 
variety  and  beauty  of  the  myriads  of  flowering 
plants  of  the  Japanese  Primrose  growing  there. 
For  many  years  after  its  introduction,  and  not 
varying  much  in  colour,  Primula  japonica  was 
grown  as  a  disappointing  greenhouse  plant.  A 
year  or  two  ago  Messrs.  Sutton  and  Sons  showed, 
in  a  group  of  pot  plants  at  the  Horticultural  Hall, 
how  great  was  the  variety  in  floral  colourings,  but 
it  has  been  left  to  Wisley  to  show  not  only  most 
remarkable  variety  but  marvellous  beauty  created 
by  it  as  a  semi-ditch  plant.  Amidst  all  the 
beautiful  things  seen  at  Wisley  nothing  can  or 
has  so  far  excelled  what  has  been  shown  this 
season  by  Primula  jiponica.  In  one  retired  spot 
that  and  Meconopgis  cambrioa  gave  beauty  that 
was  nothing  less  than  entrancing. — A.  D. 

Tobacco    growing   in   Ireland.— 

The  subject  of  Tobacco  growing  in  Ireland  has 
been  before  the  farmers  of  this  country  for  several 
years,  and  Colonel  Everard  of  Randlestown, 
County  Meath,  has  made  many  interesting  and 
exhaustive  experiments  regarding  its  culture.  He 
finds  it  is  quite  feasible  to  grow  Tobacco  of  a 
good  quality  in  Ireland,  and  reports  :  "  That  the 
first  experiment  of  growing  Tobacco  on  a  com- 
mercial scale  in  Ireland  must  be  regarded  as 
highly  satisfactory."  He  very  kindly  writes  me 
in  regard  to  a  query  as  to  the  finer  qualities  of 
Tobacoo  suitable  for  cigarettes,  and  states  : 
"  That  light  sandy  soils  will  produce  a  good 
cigarette  Tobacco.  I  have  hopes  of  getting  a 
cigarette  Tobacco  if  I  can  get  the  yellow  colour. 
I  am  trying  thirty  varieties  this  year,  and  two 
or  three  of  them,  if  they  succeed,  will  be  worth 
£300  an  acre  statute  at  Amsterdam  as  cigar 
wrapper."  The  subject  is  one  of  great  interest, 
and  if  Tobacco  can  be  grown  to  a  large  extent  a 
great  native  industry  might  spring  up.  The 
opinion  of  experts  in  America,  to  whom  the 
Tobacco  has  been  submitted,  is  that  it  is  first- 
class.  The  cost  of  production  runs  at  about 
£17  lOs.  per  acre,  and  the  net  profit  £11  I63.  8d. 
It  should,  however,  be  noted  that  the  growing  of 
Tobacco  in  Ireland  is  in  no  case  permissible 
without  special  sanction  being  first  obtained 
from  the  Board  of  Inland  Revenue.  The 
Treasury  allow  Is.  per  lb.  off  the  usual  Tobacco 
duty.  —  Walter  Smyth,  Holywood,  County 
Dovm. 

Some  beautiful  Rhododendrons* 

Even  if  the  deciduous  members  of  the  genus 
(which  to  the  gardener  are  always  Azaleas)  are 
excluded,  a  goodly  number  of  Rhododendrons  were 
noted  at  the  Temple  Show,  and  of  Messrs.  John 
Waterer's  group  of  flowering  specimens  in  pots 
it  may  be  truthfully  said  that  it  formed  one  of 
the  brightest  features  of  the  entire  exhibition. 
Of  course  that  magnificent  variety  Pink  Pearl 
was  strongly  represented,  while  good  examples 
of  the  newer  White  Pearl  were  also  conspicuous, 
and  yet  a  third  member  of  this  section,  Mrs. 
E.  C.  Stirling,  which  was  given  an  award 
of  merit  a  short  time  since  by  the  Royal  Horti- 
cultural Society.  It  is  certainly  a  handsome 
Rhododendron,  but  by  no  means  the  equal  of 
Pink  Pearl.  The  flowers,  which  are  of  a  pleasing 
shade  of  soft  pink,  have  in  general  appearance  a 
suggestion  of  R.  caucasicum,  though  they  are 
borne  much  after  the  manner  of  those  of  Pink 
Pearl.  A  new  variety  in  Messrs.  Waterer's  group 
was  given  an  award  of  merit.  It  was  named 
Mirchioness  of  Tweeddale,  and  though  somewhat 
in  the  way  of  an  old  sort  (W.  E.  Gladstone),  was 
decidedly  superior  to  it.  This  new  form  has 
massive  trusses  of  rich  rosy  red  flowers,  lit  up 
by  a  blotch  of  pale  yellow  on  the  upper  part  of 
the  interior.  The  variety  Glory  of  Waltham, 
from  Messrs.  William  Paul  and  Sans,  a  rich 
crimson  flower  with  black  spots,  is  likely  to 
prove  a  decided  acquisition.  Cut  blooms  of  some 
of     the     iportunei    hybrids,    with    their    sweet 


scented  blossoms,  were  also  noted.  The  Rhodo- 
dendrons at  the  Temple  were  by  no  means  limited 
to  garden  varieties,  for  Mr.  G.  Reuthe  of  the 
Fox  Hill  Nursery,  Keston,  Kent,  brought  up,  as 
usual,  an  interesting  series  of  out  flowers, 
principally  of  Himalayan  species,  which  succeed 
so  well  out  of  doors  at  Keston.  Particularly 
noticeable  in  this  exhibit  were  a  very  brightly 
coloured  form  of  R.  arboreum,  whose  blossoms 
were  of  a  vivid  scarlet  -  crimson  tint ;  R. 
Aucklandi  (griffithianum),  and  some  of  its 
hybrids  ;  R.  campylocarpum,  one  of  the  hardiest 
of  the  Himalayan  kinds,  and  also  remarkable 
for  the  colour  of  its  blossoms,  which  are  of  a 
pale  yellow  ;  R.  Edgeworthi,  a  greenhouse  kind, 
with  white,  highly  fragrant  blossoms ;  R 
Falconeri,  large  handsome  leaves,  and  massive 
trusses  of  flowers,  in  colour  white,  spotted  inside 
with  purple  ;  R.  Keysi,  with  clusters  of  long 
tubular  flowers,  orange,  tipped  yellow  ;  R. 
kewensis,  a  hybrid  between  R.  Aucklandi  and  R 
Hookeri,  with  pink  blossoms  ;  R.  Roylei,  with 
drooping  crimson- coloured  wax-like  blossoms, 
after  the  manner  of  R.  cinnabarinum,  which 
was  also  shown  ;  and  R.  Thorasoni,  a  deep  blood- 
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PLANTING  OUT   MARECHAL   NIEL 
ROSES. 

NO  W  is  a  favourable  time  to  plant  out 
a  houseful  or  less  of  this  oeautiful 
old  Rose.  Plants  grafted  this  season 
and  now  in  8-incb  pots,  and  about 
5  feet  to  6  feet  long,  would  soon 
take  hold  of  the  soil  and  make  rapid 
growth  by  autumn.  It  is  necessary  to  give  the 
plants  a  good  border,  almost  as  carefully  prepared 
as  one  would  a  Vine  border.  Trench  the  border 
set  apart  for  the  Roses  to  a  depth  of  3  feet,  and 
give  artificial  drainage  if  required.  If  turves  are 
available  put  these  grass  downwards  upon  the 
drainage,  then  return  the  soil,  having  mixed  with 
it  some  well-decayed  manure  and  half-inch  bones. 
Be  careful  in  turning  out  the  plant  not  to  disturb 
the  roots  more  than  can  be  helped,  and  see  that 
the  plant  is  well  watered  before  planting  it.  Turn 
it  out  very  carefully,  but  only  just  remove  the 
crocks.     The  side  may  be  gently  prodded  if  roots 


DAPHNE  RUPESTRIS.     (Shown  at  the  Temple  Show  by  Mr.  R.  Farrer,  Clapham,  Lancaster.) 


red  flower,  which  is  usually  over  before  the  end 
of  May.— H.  P. 

Daphne  rupestris  (syn.D.petrsea). 

This  rare  and  beautiful  Daphne  was  among  the 
more  noticeable  of  alpines  at  the  recent  show 
in  the  Inner  Temple  Gardens.  It  is  by  no  means 
a  novelty,  the  present  writer  having  known  it 
for  more  than  thirty  years,  but  is  quite  willing 
to  admit  never  having  seen  the  plant  flowering 
so  abundantly  or  so  rich  in  colour  as  in  Mr. 
Farrer's  group  at  the  above  exhibition.  In  all 
probability  Mr.  Farrer  had  himself  seen  the 
plant  growing  in  its  native  haunts  in  the  Tyrol. 
The  position,  sheltered  as  it  was  by  a  bold  out- 
standing rock,  was  an  ideal  one  for  this  Daphne, 
and  with  its  roots  running  deep  into  a  cool  crevice 
of  peaty  soil  success  was  ensured.  We  know 
of  no  species  of  this  genus  so  exquisitely  beautiful 
in  colouring,  the  rich  intense  pink  of  which 
defies  description.  The  plant  is  rarely  more  than 
3  inches  to  4  inches  high,  the  rounded  heads  of 
blossoms  nestling  closely  together  above  a  tuft  of 
hard  linear  leaves  and  stems  that  constitute  the 
bush  of  this  very  charming  diminutive  alpine 
rock  shrub.  So  dense  was  the  flowering  example 
in  the  group  of  Mr.  Farrer's  from  the  Craven 
Nursery,  Lancaster,  that  the  foliage  was  almost 
if  not  entirely  hidden  from  view.  D.  arbriscula, 
with  pink-coloured  blossoms,  is  a  pretty  com- 
panion for  the  plant  under  notice.  —  E.  H. 
Jenkins. 


are  plentiful,  but  the  ball  of  earth  being  quite 
new  will  not  stand  much  prodding.  Heat  and 
moisture  will  compel  rapid  growth,  and  by  Sep- 
tember air  may  be  freely  given  to  complete  the 
ripening.  The  points  of  long  growths  must  not 
be  pinched  out  until  October,  and  there  is  a 
chance  of  the  plants  starting  out.  Growths  that 
break  out  from  the  main  shoots  should  be  cut 
back  hard,  quite  close  to  the  stem.  During  the 
autumn  months,  say  at  the  end  of  September  or 
October,  a  little  weak  liquid  manure  may  be  given 
at  first,  afterwards  increasing  this  a  little.  The 
dwarf  sorts,  such  as  Liberty,  Richmond,  and  Mme. 
Abel  Chatenay,  if  planted  now  from  small  pots 
and  put  into  good  prepared  soil  will  make  growths 
quite  4  feet  high  by  next  March.  P. 

ROSE  REVE  D'OR. 
When  planted  at  the  foot  of  a  south  wall  this 
Rose  flowers  early  in  the  season.  It  opened  its 
first  flowers  in  these  gardens  on  the  10th  ult., 
when  they  were  most  welcome.  The  buds  are 
very  numerous,  and  should  be  well  thinned,  when 
most  charming  flowers  of  a  buff  yellow  may  be 
obtained.  This  Rose  is  a  rampant  grower, 
free  flowering,  and  hardy.  The  removal  of  old 
wood  frequently  causes  canker  and  the  ultimate 
death  of  the  plant.  After  flowering  the  weakly 
shoots  should  be  removed,  and  the  following 
spring  the  unripened  tops  of  the  strong  shoots 
outback.     Although  early  flowers  are  obtained 
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from  plants  on  a  south  wall,  the  Rose  will  grow 
quite  ae  well  in  other  positions  providing  the  soil 
is  suitable  and  well  drained,  as  perhaps  there  is 
no  other  climbing  Noisette  Rose  (excepting 
Martebal  Niel)  to  the  welfare  of  which  a  cold, 
wet  soil  is  so  disastrous.  Reve  d'Or  is  one  of  our 
best  Noisette  Roses ;  it  was  introduced  by 
Ducher  in  1869. 

Munden  Gardens,  Watford.  C.  Ruse. 


ROSE  MME.   LEON   PAIN  (HYBRID 

TEA). 
Thib  beautiful  Rose  promises  to  be  one  of  the 
best  novelties  of  last  year,  and  will  become  as 
popular  when  better  known  as  Pharisaer.  What 
I  like  about  it — in  fact,  both  these  sorts — is  their 
vigour,  and,  in  the  case  of  Pharisaer,  which  is 
a  reputed  seedling  of  Mrs.  W.  J.  Grant,  we  have 
an  instance   of  a    weakly  grower  producing  a 


will  be  an  excellent  sort  for  growing  in  pots, 
planting  out  under  glass  for  bedding  outdoors. 
The  Caroline  Testout  group  has  been  largely 
increased  during  the  last  few  years,  and  I  shall 
not  be  surprised  to  find  in  a  few  more  years  there 
will  be  a  complete  range  of  colour,  bearing  the 
impress  of  the  mother  variety  in  growth  and 
free-flowering  qualities.  We  have  already  in 
whites  or  blush  such  as  Irene,  Konigin  Carola, 
and  Admiral  Dewey  ;  rose-pink,  Gabrielle  Pier- 
rette, Marie  Croibier,  and  Countess  Cairns ;  crim- 
sons and  red,  George  Laing  Paul,  and  we  only 
now  require  some  golden  yellows  and  a  few  more 
rich  crimsons  and  scarlets  to  complete  what  can- 
not fail  to  become  a  popular  group,  P. 

A    BEAUTIFUL    ROSE, 
The  lovely  blending  of  colour  and  habit  in  the 
new  Hybrid  Tea  Rose  Lady  Wenlook  reminds 
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NEW  TUEEROna  BEGONIA  ALICE  (FAWN, 
EDGED  WITH  ROSE). 

Shown  by  Messrs.  Blackrnorc  and  Langdon, 
Twerton  Nursery^  Bath,  at  the  Temple 
Shaw,  and  then  given  an  award  of  merit. 

vigorous  seedling.  Mme.  Leon  Pain  was  raised 
by  M.  Guillot,  to  whom  we  owe  a  debt  of  grati- 
tude for  his  many  sterling  novelties.  It  is  a 
seedling  of  Caroline  Testout  crossed  with  Souvenir 
de  Catherine  Guillot.  The  orange  shading  of 
this  latter  is  imparted  to  the  Rose  under 
notice,  more  especially  in  the  centre  of  the 
blossoms,  the  other  tints  being  silvery  flesh  and 
salmon.  The  flowers  are  somewhat  thin,  but  of 
superb  shape,  and  produced  on  stiff  stems.     It 


who  can  admire  this  type,  as  they  usually  com- 
pensate the  grower  for  want  of  fulness  in  the  extra 
abundance  of  their  buds  and  blossoms.  P. 


one  of  three  popular  Roses — Gustavo  Regis, 
Mme.  Pernet-Ducher,  and  Mme.  Charles.  I 
should  imagine  that  the  Rose  Lidy  Wenlock  was 
raised  from  one  of  the  two  first  named,  as  it 
possesses  much  of  the  semi-double  character  of 
these  sorts,  but  there  is  a  rich  apricot  shading 
upon  the  buff  or  nankeen  yellow  ground.  There 
seems  to  be  quite  a  number  of  these  semi-double 
Roses,  and  they  are  exceedingly  beautiful  from  a 
colour  point  of  view  alone.      But  there  are  many 
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TUBEROUS    BEGONIA    ALICE, 
A  T  the    recent  Temple  Show  Messrs. 
/\         Blackmore  and  Langdon,  Twerton 
/  %        Nurseries,  Bath,  exhibited  some 
A— %       new  and  very  beautiful  varieties 
1        V     of    tuberous    Begonias,  three  of 
which  obtained  an  award  of  merit. 
Begonia  Alice,  shown  in  the  accompanying 
illustration,  is  a  double  flower  of    perfect 
form  and  lovely  colouring,  fawn,  with  a  well- 
defined  margin  of  rose.    The  edges  of  the 
petals    are    crinkled,    thus    adding    to    the 
attractiveness  of  the  flower.      This  variety, 
Mrs.    J.    B.    Blackmore    (salmon-rose),  and 
Millicent  (clear  pale  salmon)  are  three  of  the 
finest  double  varieties  we  have  seen. 


MALMAISON  CARNATIONS. 
Hints  on  theib  Culture. 
Carnations  are  so  beautiful  and  useful  that  they 
should  occupy  a  prominent  position  in  every 
garden.  Where  facilities  for  their  culture  are  pro- 
vided there  is  no  flower  that  is  prized  so  much,  or 
that  is  more  satisfactory,  than  a  good  Carnation. 

Layerixg. — This  should  be  done  as  soon  as 
the  plants  go  out  of  flower.  Layer  them  in  cold 
frames,  and  those  which  have  been  occupied  by 
Violets  will  do  well.  Have  in  readiness  a  com- 
post of  two  parts  loam,  one  of  leaf-soil  and  peat, 
with  a  little  wood  ashes,  and  some  sharp  sand, 
well  mixed  together  and  passed  through  a  half- 
inch  sieve.  The  loam,  leaf-soil,  and  peat  should 
be  sterilised,  to  kill  all  insects  that  are  in  the 
soil.  Have  in  readiness  plenty  of  pegs.  Those 
made  from  Bracken  stems  answer  very  well. 
The  plants  should  be  knocked  out  of  their  pots 
and  planted  in  the  frames.  Select  strong  healthy 
shoots  which  should  be  denuded  of  a  few  leaves 
at  the  base  where  the  tongue  is  to  be  made. 
Place  3  inches  of  the  prepared  soil  immediately 
under  each  layer.  After  the  tongue  is  made  the 
layer  must  be  carefully  pegged  down  and  keep 
the  incision  open.  When  the  layering  is  com- 
plete give  the  layers  a  good  watering  through  a 
fine  rose.  The  lights  of  the  frame  may  then  be 
put  on  and  raised  at  the  back.  Keep  plenty  of 
air  on  night  and  day,  but  on  no  account  must 
the  lights  be  closed  at  any  time  or  damping  will 
ensue.  Shade  lightly  from  bright  sun  until  the 
plants  have  begun  to  root,  when  the  shading  can 
be  removed  and  the  plants  gradually  exposed. 

Potting. — In  from  a  month  to  six  weeks  the 
layers  will  be  sufficiently  rooted  for  potting. 
Sever  them  from  the  old  plants  at  least  a  week 
before  potting.  Use  pots  4  inches  in  diameter, 
and  a  compost  of  two  parts  good  loam  and  one  of 
leaf-soil  and  peat,  mixing  with  it  some  wood 
ashes  and  old  mortar  rubble  broken  up  finely, 
with  sufficient  coarse  sand  to  keep  the  soil  open. 
Lift  the  plants  withagood  ball  and  pot  moderately 
firm.  Place  the  plants  in  a  cold  frame  and  shade 
for  a  few  days  from  bright  sun  until  the  plants 
have  recovered.  Immediately  these  pots  are  filled 
with  roots,  the  plants  should  be  potted  in  their 
final  pots,  those  6  inches  in  diameter.  Use  the 
same  kind  of  soil  as  before  but  in  a  rougher  state. 
The  plants  should  then  be  placed  in  a  light  airy 
house  with  a  temperature  of  45°  by  night  and 
50°  by  day.  Admit  air  on  all  favourable  occa- 
sions, and  never  keep  them  closed  up  except  in 
sharp  weather.  Great  care  must  be  taken  with 
watering,  especially  through  the  winter  months, 
always  remembering  to  keep  them  on  the  dry 
side.  As  soon  as  the  plants  begin  to  show  their 
flower-buds  they  will  be  greatly  benefited  by 
occasional  top-dressings  of  Clay's  Fertilizer  or 
Bentley's  Carnation  Manure,  also  by  a  little  clear 
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soot  water.  If  larger  speoimena  are 
required  plants  may  be  grown  on  the 
second  year  ;  indeed,  it  is  very  pro- 
fitable to  grow  plants  on  the  second 
year,  or  even  the  third.  As  soon 
as  the  young  plants  have  finished 
flowering  free  them  from  all 
withered  leaves,  and  shift  them  on 
into  pots  8J  inches  in  diameter. 
Use  the  same  kind  of  soil  as  that 
recommended  for  the  final  potting 
of  young  plants.  Place  the  plants 
in  a  cold  frame  in  a  sunny  aspect. 
The  lights  may  be  left  off  altogether 
except  when  very  wet  weather  pre- 
vails. By  the  end  of  August  the 
plants  may  be  taken  to  a  light  airy 
house  and  treated  the  same  as 
recommended  for  young  plants. 
Carnations  are  subject  to  greenfly, 
which  can  easily  be  eradicated  by 
fumigating  with  Richard's  XL  All. 
To  be  successful  in  their  general 
management  careful  attention  must 
be  paid  to  watering,  airing,  and  the 
sterilisation  of  the  soil  for  each 
potting,  and  in  keeping  the  plants 
healthy,  robust,  and  free  from  aphis. 
Danesjidd.  G.  W.  Smith. 


RHODODENDRON 
MANGLESII. 

This— so  called   after  the   grower, 
Mr.  Mangles,  so  well  known  in  con- 
nexion with  these  lovely  flowering 
shrubs — is  a  hybrid  from  griifithi- 
anum,  and  the  flowers  are  very  large 
and  trusses  a  beautiful  even  shape. 
Its    buds    are  a     rosy    pink,    but 
when  quite  open  are  white,  spotted 
with    brown.      It    blooms    very    freely.      The 
specimen    here    shown    was     photographed     in 
Djnegal,where  Rhododendrons  grow  to  perfection 
in  the  peaty  soil.  S.  M.  Wallace. 

Lough  Eshe,  County  Donegal. 


RHODODENDRON  MANGLhSI  IN  A  DONEGAL  GARDEN. 
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MUSHROOMS    IN    MEADOWS. 
[In  reply  to  "  B.  R.  ^."] 

THE  cultivation  of  the  Mushroom  in 
properly  -  constructed  houses,  sheds, 
and  out  of  doors  on  beds  of  manure 
is  now  reduced  to  an  exact  science, 
and  the  cultivator  versed  in  the 
business  looks  with  confidence  for  the 
return  of  good  crops.  It  is  not  so  with  the 
artificial  growth  of  Mushrooms  in  fields  and 
meadows.  The  Mushroom  is  very  curious  and 
erratic  in  its  behaviour  when  an  endeavour  is 
made  to  grow  it  in  this  way.  It  is  quite  possible 
to  plant  spawn  in  grass  land  in  a  haphazard  way, 
and  in  the  following  autumn,  or  it  may  be  the 
succeeding  year,  to  be  rewarded  with  a  prolific 
crop  of  Mushrooms.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is 
quits  possible  to  take  great  pains  to  plant  the 
spawn,,  and  the  result  to  be  utter  disappoint- 
ment. The  reason  for  this  lies  in  the  fact  that 
the  conditions  favourable  to  the  growth  and 
spread  of  the  spawn  might  be  present  in  the  one 
position  and  absent  in  the  other. 

Mushrooms  will  not  grow  on  gravelly,  shallow, 
and  hot,  poor  land,  neither  will  they  grow  in 
cold,  badly-drained  soil.  They  will  not  succeed 
when  planted  close  to  the  stems  of  trees,  but  a 
position  shaded  in  the  middle  of  the  day  suits 
them  well.  They  will  succeed  on  any  grass  land 
where  the  soil  is  of  fair  depth,  say,  12  inches  to 
18  inches,  and  well  drained.  Anyone  contem- 
plating the  growth  of  Mushrooms  in  this  way 
would  be  well  advised  to  do  so,  in  the  first  place. 


on  a  limited  scale  until  they  were  satisfied 
with  the  result,  as  spawn  is  rather  expensive 
10  buy.  If  successful,  then  they  could  extend 
their  operations. 

The  way  to  proceed  is  as  follows,  and  now  is 
the  time  to  plant  the  spawn  :  With  an  edging 
knife  cut  a  piece  of  turf  2  feet  square,  take  it  up 
with  a  turfing  iron  3  inches  thick  (having  first 
mown  c£f  the  long  grass),  dig  out  a  hole  1  foot 
deep,  place  at  the  bottom  of  it  6  inches  of  fresh 
horse  manure,  with  one  part  of  the  shortest  of 
the  straw  added.  Ram  it  down  fairly  hard,  and 
place  on  the  top  of  it  3  inches  of  the  soil  taken 
out  of  the  hole,  pressing  this  also  fairly  firm,  and 
planting  the  spawn  in  it.  Spawn  is  usually  sold 
in  bricks  9  inches  by  5  inches.  These  should  be 
broken  in  half  first,  and  then  each  half  into  four 
pieces. 

These  pieces  should  be  planted  5  inches 
apart,  and  deep  enough  in  the  soil  to  allow  of 
their' being  just  covered.  Press  the  soil  mode- 
rately firm  over  them,  and  finish  off  by  putting 
back  the  turf  on  top  in  its  old  place,  ramming  it 
firmly  down,  and  covering  over  with  half-an-inch 
of  soil  to  prevent  the  sun  burning  up  the  turf, 
and  giving  it  a  good  watering  if  dry.  All  that 
remains  to  do  now  is  to  wait  until  the  autumn  of 
this  or  next  year,  according  as  to  whether  the 
conditions  are  favourable  or  otherwise.  If  you 
are  favoured  with  success,  you  may  then  with 
confidence  extend  your  operations  ;  on  the  con- 
trary, if  failure  results,  no  great  harm  will  have 
been  done.  It  is  of  the  greatest  importance  to 
obtain  spawn  of  first  quality,  and  not  more  than 
eight  months  old.  Ed. 

WINTER  CABBAGE. 
It  may  not  be  generally  known,  especially  among 
amateurs,  that  to  have  nice  young  green  Cabbage 
at  Christmas  and  in  early  spring  it  is  necessary 
to  sow  about  half-an-ounce  of  Cabbage  seed  now. 
I  would  recommend  either  EUam's  Eirly  or 
Wheeler's  Nonpareil.  Most  Cabbage  seed  of  the 
ordinary  sorts  will  bolt  or  go  to  seed   if  sown 


before  August,  but  either  of  the  above  will  not 
do  so.  The  young  plants  should  be  transplanted 
into  nursery  beds  in  August,  and  finally  planted 
out  in  October.  These  will  be  succeeded  by  the 
regular  autumn  sowings  planted  out  in  late 
spring.  I  tried  this  plan  and  succeeded  admir- 
ably. 

Roscrea.  R-  M.  Miller. 


THE     FRUIT    GARDEN, 


STRAWBERRY     LAXTON'S 
FILLBASKET. 

GARDENERS  who  intend  making  a 
change  in  their  varieties  of  Straw- 
berries for  forcing  will  do  well  if 
they  give  the  above  named  a  trial. 
As  last  season  we  were  some- 
what short  of  Royal  Sovereign 
we  decided  to  give  Fillbasket  a  trial,  as  it 
bears  so  freely  outside.  Our  plants,  fifty  in 
number,  were  brought  under  glass  on  March  9, 
and  forced  very  gently.  The  result  has  been  a 
splendid  crop  of  ten  and  twelve  berries  on  a 
plant,  many  of  them  equal  to  those  of  Royal 
Sovereign  in  size  and  flivour.  The  first  picking 
was  made  on  May  7.  We  hope  to  give  a  much 
better  and  earlier  trial  next  season,  and  I  will, 
with  the  Editor's  permission,  report  on  the  same. 

H.  Wilson. 
Cole  Orton  Gardens,  Ashby-de-la-Zouch. 

USELESS  CHERRY  CULTURE. 
It  is  not  an  uncommon  thing  when  fruit  tree 
orchards  are  being  planted  to  include  one  or  two 
standard  Cherries  with  the  object  of  getting  a  few 
of  these  delicious  fruits.  What  an  absurd  idea 
it  is,  for  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  no  matter  how 
i  well  these  solitary  trees  succeed,  nor  how  well 
they  bear,  the  grower  never  gets  any  fruit,  because 
I  the  birds    appropriate    it    all   before  it  is  ripe 
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enough  to  eat.  It  is  one  thing  to  protect  a  Cherry 
tree  in  a  garden  from  birds  by  netting,  but  it  is 
entirely  a  different  matter  when  one  has  a  large 
standard  in  an  orchard,  and  there  is  little  satis- 
faction or  profit  in  growing  cherries  on  this  system 
unless  one  has  sufficient  trees  to  warrant  the 
employment  of  a  man  or  boy  to  keep  the  birds 
away  when  the  fruit  is  ripe.  There  is  no  fruit 
for  which  birds  display  a  greater  liking  than 
Cherries,  and  in  Kent,  where  the  fruit  is  grown 
extensively,  protection  from  birds  is  a  serious 
item  in  the  labour  bill.  Quite  recently  I  was 
talking  to  a  man  who  has  two  or  three  Cherry 
trees  in  his  orchard,  and  though  they  have  been 
there  ten  years  or  more,  he  has  scarcely  bad  a 
pound  of  fruit  from  them  simply 
on  account  of  birds.  I  contend 
that  such  Cherry  culture  as  this 
is  useless,  and  the  space  would 
have  been  much  more  profitably 
occupied  if  good  Apples  had  been 
planted.  H. 


leaves  are  oval,  dark  green  in  colour,  and  have 
finely-serrated  edges.  The  Bird  Cherry  grows 
freely  in  almost  any  soil  or  situation,  but  thrives 
best  in  a  moderately  dry  loam,  where  the  growths 
come  stout  and  sturdy  and  the  flowers  are  freely 
produced.  The  best  of  the  varieties  are  var. 
aurea,  with  golden  foliage  ;  var.  flore-pleno,  with 
rather  larger  semi-double  flowers  borne  in  long 
racemes ;  var.  heterophylla  elegans  variegata, 
with  variously  cut  leaves  variegated  with  pale 
yellow  or  white ;  and  var.  stricta,  with  an 
upright  and  very  free-blooming  habit.  Besides 
these  there  are  seedling  forms  occasionally  met 
with,  in  which  the  racemes  of  flower  reach  a 
length  of  9  inches  to  1  foot ;   but  none  of  these 


SOLANUM  JASMINOIDES. 
This  beautiful  flowering  climber  is  especially 
valuable  by  reason  of  its  extended  period  of 
bloom.  Oq  favourable  seasons  the  earliest 
blossoms  may  expand  towards  the  close  of  April 
or  during  the  beginning  of  May.  From  that 
date  the  white  flower-clusters  slowly  increase  in 
numbers,  until  in  August  the  whole  plant  is  a 
snowy  cloud  of  bloom. 

No  diminution  of  blossom  is  apparent  during 
the  month  of  September,  and  in  Oclober 
specmiens  in  the  south-west  are  still  decorative 
objects,  while  in  November  and  IJacember 
a  few  scattered  bloom-clusters  may  be  descried, 
and  in  sheltered   sites  a  stray   flower   or  two 


TREES  &  SHRUBS. 

THE  SPINELESS  BRAMBLE 
A  MONO  the  many  wonderful 
/\  plants  whose  origin  has 

/  %         been  attributed  to  the 

Z i       skill    of    Mr.     Luther 

y  ^  Burbank  is  one  which 
has  been  described  as  a 
spineless  Blackberry,  and  in  a  long 
article  which  appeared  in  the 
Century  Magazine  early  last  year, 
describing  Mr.  Burbank's  wonders, 
this  Blackberry  is  referred  to.  It 
would  be  interesting  to  see  what 
this  plant  is  like,  and  whether 
it  resembles  the  Spineless  Bubus 
as  grown  at  Kew.  The  Kew  speci- 
men is  known  under  the  name  of 
Rubns  ulmifolius  var.  inermis,  and 
it  has  been  cultivated  in  the  Bubus 
collection,  near  the  south  end  of 
the  temperate  house,  since  it  was 
first  received  in  1877.  In  general 
appearance  it  is  quite  distinct  from 
the  type,  and  also  from  any  other 
species.  It  is  of  weaker  habit 
than  R.  ulmifolius  and  the  double- 
flowered  forms.  The  branches  grow 
10  feet  or  12  feet  in  length,  and 
are  quite  destitute  of  anything 
approaching  the  nature  of  a  spine, 
but  are  rather  prominently  angled  ; 
the  leaves  are  moderate  in  size,  with 
a  silvery  under-surface.  In  the  way 
of  flower  and  fruit,  little  can  be  said 
in  its  favour,  as  neither  is  very  conspicuous,  the 
principal  interest  in  the  plant  being  in  its  unarmed 
branches.  It  does  not  appear  to  be  at  all  common, 
and  rarely,  if  ever,  occurs  in  a  trade  list.     W.  J). 


SOLANUM    JASMINOIDES  OVER  SHED   ON   THE  COAOH    DRIVE  FROM   DARTMOUTH  TO    KINGSBRIDGB. 


THE  BIRD  CHERRY. 
(Prunus  Padus.) 
This  is  not  seen  in  gardens  so  much  as  it  deserves 
to  be,  combining  as  it  does  freedom  and  beauty 
of  flower  with  extreme  hardiness.  It  is  found 
scattered  throughout  Europe  and  Asia,  and  in 
addition  to  the  type,  in  itself  a  beautiful  plant, 
there  are  several  varieties,  some  of  which  are 
very  handsome,  and  well  deserving  cultivation. 
In  growth  it  is  a  large  bush  or  small  tree,  the 
natural  growth  being  to  form  an  upright  bush 
with  several  stems  springing  from  the  base ;  but 
by  keeping  these  cut  away  in  a  young  state  a 
small  standard  can  be  formed  which  will  develop 
into  a  well-balanced  ornamental  tree  in  the  course 
of  a  few  years.  The  flowers  appear  in  early  May 
in  the  form  of  half-drooping  racemes  4  inches  to 
6  inches  in  length,  and  are  individually  pure 
white,  small  and  star-like,  and  with  con- 
spicuous yellow  stamens   in   the    centre.      The 


have  received  a  distinctive  name,  though  some  of 
them  deserve  it  more  than  some  of  the  other 
varieties  that  are  not  mentioned  above  and 
which  are  only  of  botanical  interest.  P.  Padus 
can  be  raised  from  seeds,  which  are  freely  pro- 
duced ;  while  the  varieties  are  best  increased  by 
buddine  on  stocks  of  the  type. 

Bayshot,  Surrey.  J.  Clark. 


CYDONIA  JAPONICA  CARDINALIS. 
This  is  one  of  the  most  brilliantly  tinted  of  all 
the  numerous  forms  of  the  Japan  Quince,  and 
I  know  of  no  brighter  object  on  a  wall  at  this 
season  than  a  well-flowered  specimen.  As  it  can 
be  obtained  at  a  very  moderate  cost,  intending 
planters  would  do  well  to  bear  in  mind  that  for 
richness  of  colouring  it  stands  out  almost  by 
itself,  hence  it  should  be  preferred  to  any  of  the 
others.  Apart  from  the  value  of  this  Cydonia 
as  a  wall  plant,  it  also  forms  a  handsome  bush  ; 
indeed,  it  is  surprising  that  we  do  not  find  it 
more  often  treated  in  this  way,  as  it  is  quite 
hardy,  and  flowers  well  as  a  shrub  in  the  open, 
though  of  course  the  blossoms  are  late  in 
expanding.  T. 


is  often  to  be  found  in  January  and  February. 
This  Solanum,  though  it  can  scarcely  be  termed 
hardy,  is  practically  so  in  South  Devon  and 
Cornwall,  where  it  is  rarely  injured  duriot;  the 
winter.  Even  in  exceptionally  severe  winters, 
such  as  that  of  1895,  it  was  only  cut  back  and 
broke  again  strongly  after  the  long-continued 
frost  gave  place  to  warmer  weather.  Of  late 
years  it  has  become  quite  common  in  the  south- 
west, having  been  distributed  freely  to  cottagers 
from  the  larger  gardens,  and,  in  passing  through 
that  district,  instances  may  be  noted  where  it 
has  entirely  veiled  cottage  walls  with  billows  of 
white  blossom  or,  ascending  the  thatched  roof, 
has  encircled  the  chimney  with  a  wealth  of  flower 
from  which  the  blue  smoke  wreaths  drift  slowly 
upward. 

The  accompanying  illustration  shows  a  scene 
that  may  be  viewed  any  summer  or  autumn 
day  on  the  coach  drive  from  Dartmouth 
to  Kingsbridge.  After  passing  the  village  of 
Stoke  Fleming  the  road  descends  a  long  hill,  at 
the  base  of  which  a  lovely  valley  opens  out  upon 
the  quiet  beach  of  Blackpool.  Up  the  valley 
and  skirting  a  trout  stream  runs  a  lane,  at  the 
side  of  which,  and  only  a  few  yards  distant  from 
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the  main  road,  so  that  it  is  in  full  eight  of  all 
paseers  on  the  coaoh  or  other  vehicles,  is  the  shed 
smothered  in  Solanum  blossom.  S.  W.  F. 


THE      GLADIOLI. 

IT  is  not  much  more  than  half  a  century 
ago  that  the  hybridist  first  turned  his 
attention  to  some  of  the  members  of 
the  Gladiolus  family.  They  are  chiefly 
natives  of  the  Cape,  although  a  few 
species  are  found  in  Europe  and 
Western  Asia.  The  best-known  European 
one  is  probably  the  common  Corn  Flag 
(G.  segetum),  with  purple- red  flowers,  found 
all  over  the  Mediterranean  region.  It  is, 
however,  chiefly  from  the  Cape  species  that 
the  present  beautiful  race  of  garden  flowers 
has  been  evolved.  They  are  of  great  value 
in  many  ways.  There  is  now  a  wide  range 
of  hybrid  varieties,  of  which  perhaps  the 
most  important  belong  to  the  gandavensis  and 
brenchleyensis  sections.  King  of  Gladioli, 
which  will  be  figured  shortly,  is  one  of 
the  newer  creations  of  the  firm  of  Messrs. 
Kelway  and  Son,  who  have  done  so  much 
towards  making  the  Gladioli  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  and  valuable  classes  of  bulbous 
plants  that  are  grown  in  gardens.  In  addition 
to  the  graceful  and  distinct  beauty  the 
various  forms  possess,  there  is  the  great 
advantage  that  these  plants  are  quite  amen- 
able to  cultivation,  thriving  well  under 
ordinary  conditions.  To  obtain  first-class 
results,  however,  it  is  necessary  to  pay  more 
attention  to  the  preparation  of  the  soil 
before  planting,  while  for  extra  fine  flowers 
liquid  manure  should  be  given  occasionally 
before  the  buds  open.  Gladioli  planted  in 
groups  between  such  foliage  plants  as  Cannas 
are  very  effective,  while  they  may  also  be 
used  with  herbaceous  Pieonies,  Phloxes,  and 
Kniphofias.  When  planted  like  this  it  is 
necessary  to  make  a  hole  1  foot  to  2  feet  or 
more  in  diameter  and  nearly  as  deep,  and 
fill  in  with  good  loam  and  well-decayed 
manure  for  each  group. 

When  planted  in  beds  by  themselves  the 
whole  bed  may  be  deeply  dug  after  a  liberal 
supply  of  manure  has  been  given.  To  extend 
the  season  of  blooming  the  corms  may  be 
planted  at  intervals  of  a  fortnight,  beginning 
in  February,  till  the  end  of  May.  The  corms 
should  be  about  3  inches  below  the  surface, 
and,  if  the  soil  is  wet  and  heavy,  a  layer  of 
sharp  sand  below  them  would  be  beneficial. 
After  this  little  or  no  attention  will  be 
required  except  to  keep  the  ground  clear  of 
weeds  till  the  flower-spikes  are  produced. 
In  a  dry  season  a  good  mulching  of  manure 
should  be  given  to  keep  the  soil  cool  and 
moist,  as  well  as  liberal  supplies  of  water  at 
intervals  during  the  flowering  period.  It  is 
important  to  lift  Gladioli  corms  before  the 
foliage  dies  down,  as  it  is  found  that  they 
retain  more  vitality  than  when  left  in  the 
ground  till  the  foliage  turns  yellow.  After 
lifting  the  corms  should  be  spread  out  in  a 
dry,  airy  shed,  or  even  in  the  open  when  fine, 
and  thoroughly  dried  off  before  being  stored 
away  for  the  winter.  No  race  of  plants  give 
richer  or  more  distinct  beauty  to  the  late 
summer  garden  than  the  Gladiolus,  and  it  is 
always  welcome,  especially  when  the  finer 
sorts  for  colour  are  well  grouped. 

Belonging  to  the  various  strains  there  are 
a  great  number  of  handsome  forms  of  sur- 
passing beauty  Some  of  the  earliest  belong 
to  the  brenchleyensis  section,  with  brilliant 
vermilion-scarlet  flowers  opening  just  before 


the  gandavensis  section  and  Kelway's  large- 
flowering  varieties.  One  of  the  most  useful 
for  cutting  is  Q.  Colvillei,  which  flowers  in 
May  and  June,  with  rosy  purple  blooms,  and 
its  varieties  alba  and  The  Bride  with  pure 
white  flowers.  Gladiolus  Kelwayi  is  the 
name  given  to  a  strain  which  has  been  raised 
by  this  firm,  with  long  spikes  of  large  and 
richly-coloured  flowers.  There  are  many 
beautiful  sorts  of  various  shades  of  scarlet, 
3rimson,  white,  yellow,  purple,  and  pink. 

Another  fine  race  is  G.  Childsii,  which 
includes  many  superb  varieties.  Through 
crossing  G.  gandavensis  with  G.  purpureo- 
auratus  another  set  has  been  created,  and  is 
included  under  the  name  G.  Lemoinei,  or 
Butterfly  hybrid,  with  large  spotted  flowers. 
Among  so  many  beautiful  sorts  it  is  difficult 
to  pick  out  any  that  are  superior  to  the  others, 
as  this  is  always  a  matter  of  individual 
opinion,  but  the  sort  named  King  of  Gladioli 
is  a  plant  well  deserving  the  distinctive 
name  given  to  it.  Other  varieties  with 
similar  large  flowers,  but 
of  many  shades  of  colour, 
are  very  numerous,  and 
a  glance  at  the  cata- 
logue of  Messrs.  Kelway 
and  Son  will  reveal  the 
immense  range  of  colour 
and  form  contained  in  this 
popular  family. 

In  addition  to  their 
value  as  border  plants, 
the  Gladioli  are  useful  for 
the  greenhouse.  Corms 
potted  up  now  in  a 
compost  of  loam,  well- 
decayed  manure,  and  sand, 
may  be  had  in  flower  from 
September  to  November. 
The  pots  should  be 
plunged  in  ashes  till  the 
flower-spikes  show,  when 
they  may  be  removed  to 
the  house.      W.  Irving. 


years  ago  a  flat  bed  in  a  garden  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Dart  was  filled  with  email  plants  of  Mme. 
Crouese.  All  are  now  alive,  and  have  formed  an 
interlacing  mass  some  '2  feet  in  height,  which  is 
covered  with  flowers  in  the  summer.  The  plant 
shown  in  the  illustration  is  growing  in  the  garden 
of  Strete  Manor  House,  the  residence  of  Mr. 
J.  L.  Toll.  The  house  is  situated  in  the  corner 
of  Start  Bay,  South  Devon,  and  is  only  a  few 
yards  higher  than  the  beach  it  faces.  From  the 
house  the  Kingsbridge  Road  runs  between  the  sea 
and  the  extensive  fresh  water  mere  known  as 
Slapton  Lea.  Many  good  things  grow  in  the 
gardens.  In  August  Mandevilla  suaveolens, 
covering  a  portion  of  the  house,  is  white  with 
its  scented  blossoms  and  the  beautiful  clear  blue 
of  Ipomcei  rubro-ecerulea,  here  grown  in  quantity 
in  the  open,  strikes  a  note  of  colour  rare  in 
gardens.  As  has  been  pointed  out  previously  in 
these  columns,  where  the  subject  has  been  illus- 
trated, this  lovely  Ipomcea  can  easily  be  grown 
in  the  open  to  flower  during  the  summer  and 
autumn.  In  the  same  garden  Arctotis  aspera 
arborescens  forms  a  bush  3  feet  in  height  and 
6  feet  through.  S.  W.  Fitzhbbbert. 


PELARGONIUMS 
AT  PENZANCE. 

OVER  the  greater 
part  of  England 
Pelargoniums, 
both  of  the  zonal 
and  Ivy  -  leaved  sections, 
must  be  treated  as  tender 
plants,  requiring  yearly  pro- 
pagation. In  favoured  spots 
in  South  Devon  and  Corn- 
wall, however,  they  are 
practically  perennials,  and 
retain  their  beauty  and  pro- 
portions for  years.  In 
Penzance  there  is  a  cottage 
the  walls  of  which  are 
covered  to  the  eaves  with 
a  great  zonal  Pelargonium 
that  is  often  in  good  flower 
in  October.  Instances  are 
common  of  large  spaces  of 
wall  being  veiled  by  Ivy- 
leaved  Pelargoniums,  the 
varieties  generally  employed 
being  Mme.  Crousee,  as 
shown  in  the  accompanying 
illustration,  or  Souvenir  de 
C.  Turner.  Both  are  pretty, 
but  it  is  doubtful  if  the  clear 
salmon-pinkof  Mme.  Crousse 
is  not  preferable,  when  seen 
in  a  mass,  to  the  brighter 
colour  of  the  latter.     Four 
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GARDENING     FOR     BEGINNERS, 


BUDS  AND  "BREAKS"  OF  CHRY- 
SANTHEMUMS. —  Daring  the 
month  of  June  and  the  early  part 
j  of  July  buds  will  be  formed  which 
will  cause  breaks,  or  pinching  will 
be  done  to  induce  the  plants  to 
produce  the  breaks  which  are  to  be  grown  on 
and  bear  the  coveted  crown  buds  in  August  and 
the  early  part  of  September.  The  beginner  is 
often  very  much  puzzled  as  to  what  really 
happens  to  the  plants  when  this  bud  forms  in 
June.  A  great  deal  depends  upon  the  correct 
treatment  of  the  plants  at  this  critical  stage  of 
its  growth.  In  the  accompanying  sketch  a  bud  A 
will  be  seen.  Directly  this  bud  formed  the  single 
stem  of  the  plant  ceased  to  grow  as  rapidly  as 
before.  The  bud  had  arrested  the  growth  of  the 
one  stem,  but  had  caused  side  shoots  to  appear, 
as  shown   at  B  B  B.     More  side  shoots  would 


"TAKING       CHRT8A^THEM^M  BUDS. 

grow  also,  but  where  large  exhibition  blooms 
are  required  only  three  of  them  should  be 
retained,  and  those  three  are  shown  in  the  sketch. 
All  shoots  appearing  on  the  main  stem  below 
them  must  be  removed  while  in  a  very  young 
stage  of  growth.  So  far  during  the  season  the 
plant  has  been  confined  to  one  stem  ;  but  from 
the  present  onwards  there  are  three  branches  to 
attend  to.  All  side  shoots  must  be  pinched  out 
directly  they  are  large  enough  to  handle,  but  the 
points  of  the  branches  should  be  kept  free  from 
insect  pests  and  injury  of  any  description,  as  the 
first  crown  bud  which  develops  into  an  exhibition 
bloom  forms  there.  The  bud  A  may  be  removed 
as  soon  as  it  is  large  enough  to  take  hold  of ;  but 
if  left  on  the  plant  the  side  shoots  would  grow 
and  rob  it  of  all  nourishment,  then  it  would 
shrivel   up   in    due    course.      Stakes   should    be 


the    first    small    plant,    and 
even  more  of  these 


SIMPLE    HINTS. 

placed  to  the  young  side  branches  at  an  early 
stage  of  their  growth  so  that  due  support  may  be 
afforded  them,  otherwise  they  will  be  lost  through 
breaking  away  from  the  main  stem.  Train  these 
branches  at  least  8  inches  apart. — Avon. 

How  to  Increase  Strawberries. — The  best  way 
to  increase  the  Strawberry  is  by  means  of  what 
are  termed  "run- 
ners." Runners 
may  be  easily 
recognised.  If  a 
Strawberry  plant 
is  examined 
during  the  sum- 
mer time,  it  will 
be  noticed  that 
severallong  stalk- 
like growths  pro- 
ceed from  it  at 
various  points. 
At  the  end  of 
each  of  these 
there  is  a  tiny 
plant,  and  some- 
times the  stalk- 
like  growth 
continues  beyond 
may  give  rise  to 
plantlets.  However,  only  the  first  of  these  small 
plants  should  be  made  use  of.  If  the  stalk-like 
growth  continues  beyond  the  first  it  must  be  cut 
off  By  "layering"  the  runner  is  meant  the 
method  employed  to  induce  it  to  form  roots,  and 
so  become  an  established  plant.  The  simplest 
way  of  all,  although  not  the  most  satisfactory  and 
not  the  one  to  be  best  recommended,  is  simply 
to  loosen  the  soil  ar:>und  the  parent  plant  with  a 
trowel  or  hand-fork,  and  to  peg  four  or  five 
runners  into  it,  pressing  the  tiny  plants  down  so 
as  to  make  them  firm  in  the  soil.  Another 
method  of  layering  is  to  peg  the  runners  into 
pieces  of  turf  placed  around  the  parent  plant. 

Layering  the  Runners. — The  best  of  all  methods, 
however,  is  to  layer  them  into  small  pots  of 
2J  inches  diamettr.  First,  choose  four  or  five 
good  runners 
from  the  plant 
and  cut  off  all, 
the  others,  taking 
care  to  use  the 
first  plant  on  the 
stalk.  These 
small  pots  should 
have  a  piece  of 
turf  in  the 
bottom,  which 
will  serve  as 
drainage,  and 
then  be  filled  to 
the  top  with 
sifted  loamy  soil. 
They  should  be 
watered  the  day 
before  they  are 
to  be  used,  so 
that  the  soil  may 
be  mbist.  Dig 
out  a  hole  in 
which  to  place 
each  of  the  small 
pots,    for    by 

having  them  buried  to  the  rim  in  the  ground 
in  this  way  the  soil  in  them  does  not  get 
dried  up  so  quickly  as  if  the  pots  were 
simply  placed  upon  the  ground.  Having  placed 
the  pots  ill  position  around  the  parent  plant 
and  selected  a  runner  for  each  pot,  by   means 


of  a  small  wooden  peg  —  or  a  hairpin  will 
do — fasten  the  small  plant  into  the  pot.  The 
peg  or  hairpin  should  be  put  in  over  the  stalk 
just  behind  the  small  plant,  so  that  the  latter 
m  ly  be  pressed  into  the  soil .  It  is  important  that 
ihe  soil  in  the  small  pots  should  not  be  pressed 
firm  ;  they  should  simply  be  filled  and  the  soil 
allowed  to  settle  from  watering  only.     It  is  then 


STRAWBEERY   PLANT   WITH   RUNNERS. 


an  easy  matter  to  press  the  base  of  the  small 
plant  right  into  the  soil.  Roots  will  be  formed 
in  a  very  short  time  indeed.  At  layering  time 
the  tiny  plants  often  have  roots  already.  The 
latter  half  of  June  is  the  best  time  for  layering 
plants.  Great  care  must  be  taken  to  water  them 
well  during  hot,  dry  weather,  for  naturally,  unless 
the  soil  is  kept  moist,  the  young  plants  will  not 
root  freely.  For  some  six  weeks  they  will  need 
no  further  attention  than  watering,  although  they 
would  be  all  the  better  if  syringed  in  the  evenings 
of  hot  days. 

In  About  Six  Weeks'  Time — say,  the  first  week 
in  August — they  will  be  well-rooted  sturdy  little 
plants,  and  may  then  either  be  planted  out  on  a 
plot  of  ground  which  has  been  well  dug  and 
enriched  with  manure  to  bear  fruit  the  following 
vear,  or  they  may  be  potted  up  into  pots  of 
6  inches  diameter  for  cultivation  under  glass  to 


STRAWBERRY  RUNNERS  LAYERED   IN  SMALL   POTS. 


bear  fruit  the  following  spring.  One  of  the 
secrets  of  success  in  the  cultivation  of  Straw- 
berries is  to  get  the  layers  in  in  good  time,  so 
that  the  plants  may  be  planted  out  in  their 
permanent  quarters  early  in  August.  They  then 
get  well  established  and  make  good  growth  before 
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the  winter,  and  invariably  bear  good  crops   of 
fruit  the  following  summer. 

In  the  Accompanying  Illaxtrations  a  good  idea 
is  given  of  the  way  in  which  the  runners  are 
produced  by  the  parent  plant,  and  of  the  manner 
of  layering  them  in  the  small  pots,  which  are 
shown  plunged  to  the  rim  in  the  ground. 


TOWN  GARDENING. 
Work  Among  the  Roses. — A  sharp  lookout 
must  be  kept  for  a  maggot  which,  if  not  destroyed, 
will  soon  play  sad  havoo  with  the  young  shoots 
and  flower-buds.  Judging  from  complaints 
received  from  many  growers,  the  maggot  is 
unusually  abundant  this  season.  The  first 
indication  of  their  presence  is  to  be  found  in  curled 
leaves  at  the  ends  of  young  shoots.  If  the  leaf 
is  picked  off  and  unrolled  a  maggot  will  be  found 
inside.  This  pest  seems  to  attack  the  shoots 
just  when  the  flower-buds  are  beginning  to  show, 
and,  not  content  with  damaging  the  leaves, 
quickly  makes  its  way  to  the  bud,  and  in  a  very 
short  time  eats  it  away.  We  have  this  year 
seen  a  number  of  Roses  ruined,  so  far  as  the 
first  crop  of  flowers  is  concerned,  in  this  way. 
The  only  way  of  dealing  with  the  maggot  seems 
to  be  that  of  hand-picking  ;  this  is  very  tedious 
work,  especially  if  one  has  a  number  of  plants, 
but  apparently  it  is  the  only  thing  to  do.  Care 
must  be  taken  that  the  maggots  do  not  fall  out 
as  they  are  apt  to  do  when  one  is  searching  for 
them.  All  weakly  growths  upon  bush,  standard, 
and  climbing  Roses  should  be  removed  ;  they  are 
useless  in  themselves,  and  they  hinder  the  free 
development  of  the  stronger  shoots.  The 
vigorous  growths  which  are  pushing  up  from  the 
base  of  climbing  Roses  should  be  loosely  tied  up 
with  Raffiatape,  otherwise  they  are  liable  to  be 
broken  by  a  passer-by  or  by  the  wind.  Green  and 
black  fly  is  now  spreading  rapidly,  and  the  shoots 
of  all  plants  affected  should  be  syringed  with 
some  insecticide,  such  as  Quassia  Chips,  Bitter 
Oil,  or  some  other  of  the  many  insecticides 
advertised.  It  is  not  of  much  use  to  syringe  the 
plants  one  night  only,  it  should  be  done  two  or 
three  nights  in  succession,  then  one  is  almost 
sure  to  get  rid  of  the  pest. 

Sweet  Peas. — If  the  Sweet  Peas  were  given 
small,  twiggy  sticks  some  three  or  four  weeks 
ago,  they  will  by  now  have  reached  the  top  of 
these,  and  it  is  quite  time  that  the  larger  sticks 
were  put  in.  Sticks  4  feet  or  5  feet  high  and  as 
twiggy  as  possible  should  be  selected.  If  the 
plants  were  in  tubs,  it  is  a  good  plan  to  run  a 
piece  of  RafBatape  around  the  base  of  the  sticks 
so  as  to  tie  up  any  which  may  not  have  taken 
hold  of  the  small  sticks.  If  they  are  left  to 
tumble  about  instead  of  being  trained  upwards, 
they  often  get  spoilt  altogether.  Sweet  Peas  in 
tubs  are  now  growing  freely,  and  require  a  fair 
amount  of  water.  Once  the  soil  in  the  tubs  is 
allowed  to  get  dry  the  plants  are  almost  certain 
to  get  spoilt.  If  the  tubs  were  filled  with  fairly 
rich  soil  they  will  not  yet  need  any  manure. 


from  the  middle  of  February  to  the  same  period 
of  November.  At  the  first-named  season  various 
bulbous  plants  that  were  potted  during  the 
preceding  autumn,  placed  out  of  doors,  and  with 
the  advent  of  the  New  Year,  or  even  earlier, 
according  to  their  development,  taken  under 
glass,  will  be  in  flower.  Among  these  may  be 
mentioned  Hyacinths,  Tulips,  Dafifodils,  Scillas, 
&c.  Soon  after  this,  various  hardy  shrubs,  the 
Lyre  Flower  or  Bleeding  Heart  (Dielytra  specta- 
bilis).  Azaleas,  Lily  of  the  Valley,  Chinese 
Primulas,  and  Persian  Cyclamen  are  plants  that 
will  expand  their  flowers.  By  the  time  they  are 
passed,  the  numerous  summer  flowers  begin  to 
open.  From  June  until  September  there  is  no 
trouble  whatever  in  maintaining  a  display,  after 
which  it  will  be  necessary  to  depend  principally 
upon  Chrysanthemums.  To  make  a  bright 
display  at  that  period,  the  scarlet-flowered  Salvia 
splendens  and  the  bright  blue  S.  Pitcheri  are 
particularly  valuable.  With  regard  to  the 
management  of  such  a  structure  throughout  the 
year,  a  convenient  time  to  begin  will  be  January. 

A  Year  in  the  Greenhouse. — At  the  beginning 
of  the  year  the  bedding  plants  and  such  things 
are  practically  dormant,  and  they  consequently 
require  very  little  water,  only  sufficient,  in  fact, 
to  keep  the  soil  slightly  moist.  By  this  is  meant, 
not  to  give  driblets  of  water,  but  to  make  sure 
that  it  is  needed  before  any  is  given,  and  then 
let  it  be  sufficient  to  moisten  the  ball  of  soil 
thoroughly.  After  this  give  no  water  until  the 
soil  is  dry.  Such  things  as  bulbous  plants. 
Azaleas,  Chinese  Primulas,  and  other  subj eots  that 
are  developing  their  flowers,  will  need  more  water, 
but  at  the  same  time  it  must  not  be  overdone. 
Of  the  different  bedding  plants,  zonal  Pelar- 
goniums, or,  as  they  are  more  generally  called, 
"Geraniums,"  are  particularly  apt  to  "damp" 
or  rot  off  in  the  depth  of  winter,  especially  if 
they  have  been  kept  rather  wet.  To  prevent 
this  as  far  as  possible,  not  only  should  the 
watering  be  carefully  done,  but  the  plants  placed 
in  as  light  a  position  as  can  be  found,  while, 
when  the  weather  is  mild,  a  free  circulation  of 
air  is  very  beneficial.  One  important  point,  too, 
is  the  removal  of  any  signs  of  decay  that  may 
appear  on  the  foliage,  for  one  decaying  leaf  will 
contaminate  many  others.  Absolute  cleanliness 
is  essential.  As  the  season  advances,  more  air 
and  water  will,  of  course,  be  required.  With 
the  return  of  spring,  coddling  must  be  especially 
guarded  against,  for  if  kept  too  close  and  shaded 
at  that  season,  an  attenuated  growth  and  conse- 
quent liability  to  insect  pests  is  sure  to  result. 
(To  be  continued  ) 


plant  covered  with  the  beautiful  pale  lavender 
flowers,  It  stands  in  the  open  nursery  border, 
and  has  passed  the  last  three  winters  uniojared  " 

Olearia  stellulala. — Messrs.  HiUier  send  two 
forms  of  this  shrub,  one  with  larger  flowers,  which 
appear  late,  and  the  shrub  is  more  vigorous 
in  growth.  Both  forms  are,  however,  worth  the 
gardener's  attention. 

Deutzia  discolor  grandiflora. — A  spray  of  a 
very  pretty  rose-coloured  Dautzia ;  a  shrub  for 
the  higher  parts  of  the  rock  garden. 

Viburnums. — We  renew  acquaintance  with  the 
beautiful  V.  macrocephalum  and  V.  tomentosura 
var.  plicatum,  or  the  Chinese  Guelder  Rose  We 
regard  the  last-mentioned  as  one  of  the  most 
useful  of  garden  shrubs,  its  spreading  growth, 
deep  green  foliage,  and  wealth  of  white  flower- 
clusters  rendering  it  quite  distinct  from  the  rest 
of  its  group. 

Tree  Lupin  {Lupinus  arboreus)  Snow  Queen  — 
This  has  pretty  bluish-lilac  flowers,  but  the  name 
suggests  those  of  pure  whiteness. 

Ononis  rotundifolia.  —  This  is  an  attractive 
shrubby  "  Rest  Harrow,"  with  flowers  of  the 
brightest  rose. 

Pavias. — The  following  Pavias  were  sent :  P. 
Briotii  (the  brightest  in  colour  of  all),  P.  flava, 
the  rather  dingy-hued  P.  f.  purpurascens,  and 
the  richly-tinted  P.  rubra. 


THE  GREENHOUSE. 
The  Greenhouse. — This  is  a  term  of  wide 
application.  It  is  used  for  a  structure  from 
which  in  winter  frost  is  just  excluded — say, 
where  a  lowest  minimum  of  40°  rising  to  50°  is 
maintained — or  one  in  which  throughout  the 
winter  the  temperature  ranges  from  45°  or  50° 
to  60°.  Those  two  houses  are  available,  as  may 
well  be  understood,  for  quite  different  classes  of 
tender  plants,  for  in  the  first-named  a  great 
many  plants,  such  as  Fuchsias,  Pelargoniums, 
Heliotrope,  Tuberous  Begonias,  and  similar 
things  may  pass  the  winter.  Very  few  flowers 
can  be  obtained  in  such  a  structure  at  that  season, 
the  warmer  structure  being  necessary  for  their 
development. 

The  Colder  Greenhouse. — This  may  be  readily 
kept  bright  for  nine  months  of  the  year — that  ip, 
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E  invite  our  readers  to  send 
us  anything  of  special  beauty 
and  interest  for  our  table, 
as  by  this  means  many  rare 
and  interesting  plants  become 
more  widely  known.  We 
hope,  too,  that  a  short  cultural  note  will 
accompany  the  flower,  so  as  to  make  a  notice 
of  it  more  instructive  to  those  who  may  wish 
to  grow  it.  We  welcome  anything  from  the 
garden,  whether  fruit,  tree,  shrub,  Orchid,  or 
hardy  flower,  and  they  should  be  addressed 
to  The  Editor,  20,  Tavistock  Street,  Covent 
Garden,  W.C. 

NOTBWORTHT    FlOWBBS    FROM    MESSRS      EdWIN 
HiLLlEB  AND   SoNS,    WINCHESTER. 

The  following  interesting  flowers  have  been  sent 
from  High  Street,  Winchester,  by  the  above- 
named  firm  : 

Abutilon  viti/olium.—We  are  always  pleased  to 
see  the  beautiful  flowers  of  this  Abutilon,  which 
in  this  case  were  taken  from  a  bush  10  feet  high 
and  5  feet  through,  "a  magniflcent  picture,  the 


Rhododendron  Keysii  from  Ireland. 
Flowers  of  this  interesting  Rhododendron  come 
from  Messrs.  Pennick  and  Co.,  Delgany  Nur- 
series, County  Wicklow.  Its  clusters  of  reddish 
yellow  tubular  flowers  make  a  bright  show 
through  their  profusion,  every  shoot  almost 
bearing  its  mass  of  bloom.  The  flowers  were 
gathered  from  a  plant  6  feet  high,  which  we 
believe  it  has  not  exceeded  in  the  British  Isles. 
R.  Keysii  was  introduced  from  Bhotan  in  1851. 

Drimts  Winteki. 
Messrs.  Pennick  also  send  flowers  of  this  pretty 
South  American  shrub,  which  were  gathered  from 
a  specimen  20  feet  in  height.  The  flowers  are 
creamy  white  and  daintily  shaped,  the  red  stem 
and  pale  green  leaves  intensifying  the  profusion 
and  beauty  of  the  creamy  clusters. 

Laburnum  (Citisus)  Adami. 
This  is  one  of  the  curiosities  of  the  tree  world. 
It  is  not  very  uncommon,  but  the  27-feet  speci- 
men in  Messrs.  Pennick's  nurseries  must  be  a 
picture  of  quaint  colouring.  It  is  what  is  known 
as  a  "  graft  hybrid,"  which  is  said  to  have  been 
effected  by  a  M.  Adam  by  grafting  Cytisus  pur- 
pureus  on  the  common  Laburnum  (L.  vulgare). 
On  the  same  branch  the  two  parents  may  be  seen, 
and  this  mixture  of  purplish  and  clear  yellow 
racemes  is  very  curious.  Some  of  the  racemes  on 
the  tree  mentioned  are  2  feet  in  length.  The 
flowers  almost  obscure  the  foliage. 

Fruit  or  the  Monstera  deliciosa. 
We  are  reminded  of  the  delicious  qualities  of 
this  tropical  fruit  by  a  specimen  kindly  sent  by 
Mr.  Richard  Gunter,  Old  House,  near  Eist 
Grinstead.  It  was  cut  from  a  plant  which 
covers  160  feet  surface  in  a  vinery  in  Mr.  Gunter's 
garden,  who  has  had  it  over  thirty  years.  Our 
correspondent  writes :  "  It  is  always  in  flower 
and  fruit,  and  we  walk  under  its  air-roots,  which 
hang  like  ropes."  The  following  reference  to 
this  interesting  fruit  appears  in  "The  Fruit 
Garden"  :  "  An  aroid  with  edible  fruits  is  excep- 
tional, the  order  being  remarkable  for  the  acrid 
or  poisonous  nature  of  its  juices.  The  Monstera 
is  very  similar  to  a  big  Philodendron,  or  it  might 
be  termed  a  glorified  Ivy,  the  behaviour  of  the 
plant  generally  being  similar.  Multiply  all  the 
parts  of  the  Irish  Ivy  by  about  fifty,  and  then 
you  have  Monstera  deliciosa.  There  is,  however, 
the  striking  peculiarity  in  the  Monstera  of 
perforated  or  windowed  leaves,  and  the  flowers 
and  fruits  are,  of  course,  very  different.  The 
former,  or  rather  the  inflorescence,  is  not  unlike 
that  of  an  Anthurium,  but  the  spadix  is  straight, 
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thick,  and  club-like,  while  the  spalhe  is  only 
partially  opened  and  is  boat-shaped.  The  epadix 
grows  to  a  large  size,  1  foot  or  more  in  length, 
and  2  inches  or  3  inches  thick.  It  takes  about  a 
year  to  mature,  becomes  yellow  when  ripe,  and  is 
then  not  unlike  a  huge  Corn-cob  ;  but  is  soft  and 
pulpy,  deliciously  aromatic,  and  most  palatable, 
except  that  it  causes  a  pricking  sensation  to  some 
palates.  On  the  whole,  I  think  it  is  better  to 
look  at  and  to  smell  than  to  eat.  The  plant 
requires  plenty  of  room  for  its  development,  a 
pillar  or  back  wall  in  a  large  tropical  house 
suiting  it,  or  the  stem  of  a  Palm  tree  in  such  a 
structure  as  the  Palm  house  at  Kew.  It  would 
grow  equally  well  on  the  ground,  but  it  would 
occupy  much  space.  I  have  seen  it  growing  in 
summer  by  the  side  of  a  little  pool  in  a  sunny 
position  out  of  doors  in  the  garden  of  Mr. 
Chamberlain  at  Highbury,  but  the  plant  is 
essentially  tropical." 

The  New  Peach  Peregrine. 
We  are  glad  to  renew  acquaintance  with  this 
delicious  Peach,  fruits  of  which  have  been  sent 
to  us  by  the  raisers,  Messrs.  Rivers  and  Son, 
The  Nurseries,  Sawbridgeworth.  The  fruit  is 
large,  shapely,  beautifully  coloured,  with  a  dark 
crimson  shade,  and  one  of  the  most  distinct  and 
valuable  of  all  for  flavour.  Of  the  many  fruits 
raised  by  Messrs.  Rivers  Peregrine  Peach  must 
be  accounted  one  of  the  best  in  all  ways.  It  is 
strong  in  growth,  and  exceptionally  free-bearing, 
as  the  trees  exhibited  recently  by  the  firm 
testify. 


A  New  Anchusa. 
A  very  beautiful  variety  of  Anchusa  italica 
comes  from  Miss  Farrant,  but  it  is  the  same  as 
A.  italica  var.  superba,  which  is  also  known  as 
the  Dropmore  and  Swanmore  Park  varieties. 
A.  italica  is  very  variable,  and  the  forms  sent  by 
our  correspondent  for  comparison  are  very  poor. 
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ANEMONES— A.   coronaria,    A.    fulgens, 
/\  and   the    St.   Brigid  varieties    have 

/  \  finished  flowering.  The  seeds  of 
/  \  these  are  so  freely  produced  that 
£  J^  only  the  brightest  and  best  flowers 
are  chosen  for  seeds.  These  may  be 
sown  now.  The  seeds  being  of  a  peculiar  woolly 
nature,  it  is  difficult  to  sow  them  without  first 
thoroughly  separating  the  seeds.  Spread  a  paper 
on  the  table  or  potting-benoh,  and  spread  over  it 
about  a  6-inch  potful  of  sand,  or  fine  earth  will 
do ;  then  sprinkle  the  seeds  over  this,  and  mix 
and  rub  them  together  until  the  separation  of  the 
seeds  is  complete.  Choose  a  sunny  border  in 
the  open  garden  for  a  seed-bed,  dig  deeply,  tread 
the  soil  down,  and  rake  the  surface  fine  ;  then 
give  a  good  watering.  Wait  until  it  is  dry 
enough  to  make  drills,  which  should  be  very 
shallow,  as  the  seeds  need  only  the  barest  cover- 
ing of  very  fine  earth.  I  always  consider  it  best 
to  sow  the  seeds  in  drills,  as,  should  weeds  be 
troublesome,  they  are  more  easily  dealt  with,  but  if 
space  is  an  object  they  may  be  sown  very  thinly 
broadcast.  In  that  case  it  is  only  necessary  to 
scratch  the  surface  with  a  fine  rake  and  just 
cover  the  seeds  with  a  sprinkling  of  sifted  soil. 
Whichever  plan  is  adopted,  beat  the  surface  flat 
with  a  spade  after  the  seed  is  sown,  and  give  a 
sprinkling  of  water.  I  have  advised  sowing  the 
seed  on  a  sunny  spot,  but  it  is  necessary  to  shade 
the  seed-bed  from  sunshine  till  the  seeds  are  up. 
Newspapers  laid  on  the  beds  will  answer  this 
purpose,  with  a  few  pieces  of  Pea-sticks  laid  on 
them  to  prevent  the  wind  blowing  them  away  ; 
but,  better  still,  stretch  a  piece  of  tiffany  over 
the  bed  and  keep  the  surface  moist.     The  young 


plants  will  begin  to  appear  in  three  weeks.  The 
covering  should  then  be  removed.  It  is  very 
important  never  to  allow  the  beds  to  become  dry, 
or  the  seedlings  are  liable,  after  forming  small 
bulbs  about  the  size  of  Peas,  to  lose  their  leaves, 
and  consequently  stop  growing  and  lie  dormant 
for  months.  If,  however,  they  are  kept  well 
supplied  with  water  during  the  summer,  they 
will  continue  to  grow,  and  may  either  be  trans- 
planted in  September  or  left  to  flower  in  the 
seed-bed,  which  in  either  case  they  will  do  in  the 
following  spring.  I  would  strongly  recommend 
the  raising  of  a  few  seedlings  of  Anemones  every 
year. 

BOLBS      THAT     HAVE      FINISHED      FLOWERING, 

such  as  early  Tulips,  Anemones,  and  Rinunculus, 
are  now  going  to  rest.  These  should  be  taken 
up,  choosing  a  dry  day  for  this  work,  and  as 
they  are  taken  up  place  them  thinly  in  boxes, 
trays,  or  upon  mats  to  dry  in  a  shady  place  that 
the  process  of  drying  may  be  gradual.  When 
the  bulbs  are  perfectly  dry  they  should  be 
cleaned.  The  Tulips  should  have  all  the  small 
roots  or  offsets  separated  from  the  large  ones,  and 
each  sort  carefully  labelled  and  placed  in  some 
dry,  airy  house  or  shed  until  the  season  of 
replanting  arrives. 

Wallflowers. — Those  sown  in  April  or  early 
in  May  will  now  be  ready  for  pricking  out.  In 
transplanting  from  the  seed-beds  pinch  oflf  the 
tap-roots,  as  this  induces  the  plants  to  make 
numerous  fibrous  roots  near  the  surface,  and, 
given  plenty  of  room,  nice  dwarf,  bushy  plants 
are  produced.  Always  bear  in  mind  that  one 
good  bushy  plant  is  better  for  bedding  purposes 
than  three  drawn,  lanky  ones. 

G.  D.  Davison. 

Weslwick  Gardens,  Norwich. 


ORCHIDS. 
Epidendrum  o'brienianum. — This  is  a  very 
handsome  hybrid,  its  parents  being  E.  erectum 
X  E.  radicans.  It  is  easy  to  grow  and  very 
free  flowering.  Renew  the  material  every  year, 
and  attend  to  this  without  delay.  For  several 
years  I  have  grown  a  dozen  plants  in  a  house 
with  Cypripedium  insigne,  where  they  do  remark- 
ably well,  increasing  each  year  in  size  of  growth 
and  flower-spikes.  At  the  time  of  writing  there 
are  about  fifty  heads  of  bloom  on  these  plants, 
which  would  last  for  three  or  four  weeks  longer 
if  they  were  allowed  to  remain  on  the  plants,  but 
by  cutting  them  off  now  and  repotting  the  plants 
we  get  another  display  during  late  autumn  and 
winter.  In  beginning  the  operation  of  repotting 
tie  the  growths  together,  then  take  the  plants 
out  of  the  pots  and  remove  all  decayed  portions 
of  the  stem  and  roots,  also  the  old  material. 
The  pots  should  be  drained  to  about  one-third 
their  depth,  over  which  a  layer  of  moss  should 
be  placed.  The  plants  should  be  so  placed  in  the 
pot  that  the  young  growths  are  as  near  the 
surface  compost  as  possible. 

Compost. — This  should  consist  of  rather  lumpy 
peat  and  sphagnum  moss  and  one-fourth  Oak 
leaves.  Pot  moderately  firm,  and  place  some  large 
pieces  of  crock  between  the  compost  during  the 
process.  During  the  summer  months  syringe  the 
plants  freely  and  keep  the  compost  in  a  moist 
condition.  Whenever  it  is  possible  the  aerial 
roots  should  be  trained  so  that  they  may  enter 
the  compost. 

Propagation. — If  stock  is  required  allow  a 
large  proportion  of  the  flower-stem  to  remain  on 
the  plant.  The  young  growths  will  soon  appear 
at  every  node,  and  as  soon  as  they  root  three  or 
four  pieces  should  be  potted  together  in  small 
pots  and  treated  much  in  the  same  way  as  the 
old  plants.  E.  erectum,  E.  xanthinum,  E. 
Wallisii,  the  hybrid  E.  Boundii,  and  all  the 
taller-growing  section  may  be  treated  in  the 
same  way,  and  are  all  very  easy  to  grow. 

Cypripedium  bkllatulum  and  its  variety 
album  are  not  easy  plants  to  cultivate  unless 
their  requirements  are  understood.  The  best 
time  to  repot  them    is    soon    after  they  have 


flowered,  but  as  long  as  the  plants  are  well 
rooted  and  the  compost  is  in  good  condition  they 
should  not  be  disturbed.  Plants  that  require  it 
may  be  repotted  now,  and  the  compost  should 
consist  of  two  parts  fibrous  loam  in  lumpsabout  the 
size  of  Walnuts  and  one  part  peat,  mixed  freely 
with  some  old  mortar  rubble.  The  chief  point  is 
to  see  that  the  plants  get  a  thorough  drainage.  I 
use  quite  half -drainage  material  between  the  com- 
post, the  plants  root  very  freely,  and  consequently 
make  good  growth.  A  good  position  for  them  is 
near  the  roof-glass  in  the  intermediate  house,  but 
care  must  be  taken  to  keep  them  free  from  drip, 
as  these  fleshy-leaved  Cypripediums  often  rot 
when  water  settles  in  the  growths.  Water 
should  be  applied  carefully  until  the  plants  are 
rooting  freely,  when  they  should  be  given 
sufficient  to  moisten  the  compost  through  when- 
ever it  approaches  dryness.  C.  concolor,  C. 
niveum,  andC.  Godefroyae  require  more  heat  and 
moisture,  otherwise  they  should  be  treated  in  the 
same  way  as  C.  bellatulum.  W.  H.  Page. 

Chardwar  Gardens,  Bourton-on  the-  Water,  Oloa. 


FRUIT  GARDEN. 
Vines  that  have  Fruited.— When  all  the 
fruit  has  been  removed  the  Vines  should  be  well 
syringed  and  the  roots  receive  a  good  supply  of 
water.  Allow  a  moderate  extension  of  the 
laterals,  and  admit  air  freely,  but  do  not  encour- 
age any  premature  ripening  of  the  wood.  If  the 
house  has  suffered  from  the  attacks  of  red 
spider,  or  if  mealy  bug  is  present,  now  is  the 
time  to  take  vigorous  measures  to  eradicate 
either.  For  the  former  a  free  use  of  the  syringe 
with  an  application  of  Spidacide,  or  a  sulphur 
and  soap  mixture,  should  be  given  for  the  latter. 
Fumigation  with  one  or  other  of  the  nicotine 
compounds  frequently  repeated  will  eradicate 
this  troublesome  pest.  Ripe  and  ripening  Grapes 
should  be  carefully  ventilated,  keeping  a  little 
air  on  continuously  and  increasing  it  as  the  heat 
of  the  sun  increases.  The  thinning  of  late  Grapes 
should  be  proceeded  with  as  soon  as  the  berries 
are  set,  and  tieing  in  the  laterals  so  as  to  cover 
the  entire  space  without  crowding  the  foliage ; 
afterwards  keep  them  closely  pinched.  Assuming 
that  the  borders  are  well  filled  with  roots  and 
that  the  drainage  is  in  perfect  order.  Vines  that 
have  their  roots  confined  to  inside  borders  can- 
not well  be  over-watered,  and  frequent  applica- 
tions of  liquid  farmyard  manure  should  be  given 
during  the  growing  season. 

Figs  Under  Glass. — Trees  ripening  their 
fruit  should  be  kept  rather  dry,  and  plenty  of 
air  be  admitted  to  the  house.  Figs  are  frequently 
rendered  unfruitful  by  overcrowding  the  foliage, 
thus  shutting  out  light  and  air.  Rigorously  thin 
out,  therefore,  all  shoots  that  are  not  required, 
and  stop  the  gross  ones.  Thin  the  fruits  on  late 
trees,  leaving  each  fruit  about  6  inches  apart. 
As  soon  as  the  early  crops  of  Figs  are  gathered 
let  the  succeeding  one  be  given  liberal  applica- 
tions of  manure  water  at  the  roots,  and  syringe 
the  leaves  thoroughly  to  wash  them.  The 
mulching  of  the  roots  may  also  be  advisable  in 
shallow  soils. 

Melons. — To  obtain  a  good  supply  daring  the 
autumn  two  or  three  succession  houses  should  be 
planted  between  now  and  the  end  of  July.  In 
making  the  beds  a  greater  depth  of  soil  may  be 
given  with  advantage  at  this  season.  In  all  cases 
give  the  house  a  thorough  cleaning,  and  lime- 
wash  the  walls  and  trellises  before  planting. 
Crops  now  in  the  flowering  stage  will  require  the 
same  attention  in  setting  the  fruit  as  earlier  in 
the  season.  In  the  case  of  plants  having  rapidly 
swelling  fruits  watering  should  not  be  neglected, 
but  the  soil  be  kept  regularly  moist.  Heavy 
applications  of  water  after  the  plants  have  been 
allowed  to  become  dry  tend  to  cause  splitting  of 
the  fruits.  Stop  all  laterals  when  they  have 
made  two  or  three  leaves,  and  if  the  old  foliage 
shows  any  tendency  to  suffer  under  bright  sun- 
shine, it  will  be  better  to  afford  shade  until  the 
fruits  are  ripe. 
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Early  Peach  House. — As  soon  as  the  fruits 
are  cleared  much  of  the  wood  which  has  borne 
fruit  may  be  removed.  This  will  allow  sun  and 
air  to  reach  next  year's  bearing  wood.  Admit 
plenty  of  air  at  all  times  and  endeavour  to 
preserve  the  foliage  in  health  as  long  as  possible. 
Avoid  any  treatment  that  will  prematurely  ripen 
the  leaves.  Should  red  spider  or  any  other  insect 
pest  infest  the  trees  they  should  be  well  washed 
with  some  reliable  insecticide  applied  with  con- 
siderable force  from  a  powerful  syringe  or  garden 
engine,  and  the  trees  should  be  syringed  fre- 
quently to  keep  the  foliage  clean.  The  borders 
should  also  be  kept  in  a  moist  condition,  as 
neglect  of  water  at  the  roots  at  this  stage  is 
frequently  the  cause  of  bud-dropping  in  the 
spring.  Mid-season  and  later  houses  will  require 
to  be  liberally  supplied  with  water  at  this  season 
both  at  the  roots  and  on  the  foliage.  A  suitable 
stimulant  for  Peaches  swelling  their  fruits  is 
sulphate  of  ammonia  and  sulphate  of  potash  in 
equal  quantities.  Plenty  of  air  should  be  admitted 
by  day  to  ripening  fruits,  and  a  certain  amount 
of  circulation  during  the  night  from  both  top  and 
bottom  ventilators.  The  fruits  should  be  given 
all  the  light  possible  by  tying  aside  shoots  or 
leaves  that  obstruct  it.  In  the  late  houses  the 
disbudding  and  thinning  of  fruits  will  now  be 
completed,  and  where  the  young  shoots  show 
any  signs  of  crowding  a  few  more  should  be 
removed  to  afford  more  space  for  those  that 
remain.  During  bright  weather  the  trees  should 
be  syringed  twice  a  day,  and  if  mildew  or  aphis 
appear  they  should  be  promptly  treated.  The 
former  gives  way  readily  to  an  application  of 
Mildew  Specific,  green  or  black  fly  can  be 
eradicated  by  one  or  two  fumigations,  followed 
by  a  thorough  syringing  with  liquid  quassia. 
Thomas  R.  Wilson. 

Olamis  Castle  Gardens,  Olamis,  N.B. 


rows  are  decided  on,  plant  diagonally  with 
12  inches  at  least  between  the  plants  and  8  inches 
between  the  rows.  I  much  prefer  the  double 
row,  the  plants  being  very  easily  earthed  up,  and 
there  is  a  saving  of  room.  Give  a  thorough 
watering  when  the  planting  is  finished,  and  a 
sprinkling  overhead  each  day  until  it  is  seen  that 
growth  has  recommenced. 

Potatoes. — The  earthing  up  of  late  varieties 
should  be  completed  as  soon  as  possible,  care 
being  taken  not  to  bury  any  weeds.  In  beds  of 
Potatoes  grown  for  seed,  a  careful  look-out  should 
be  kept  for  "  rogues,"  which  are  more  easily 
discerned  when  the  haulm  is  in  full  growth  than 
afterwards.  Dig  them  out  and  get  rid  of  them 
at  once.  If  the  bed  is  for  eating  and  seed  com- 
bined, mark  the  "  rogues  "  with  a  stick  so  that 
no  mistake  is  made  at  the  time  of  digging. 

J.  Jaques 

Bryanston  Gardens,  Blandford. 
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KITCHEN  GARDEN. 
AspABAeus. — In  many  gardens,  now  that  the 
early  crops  of  Peas  are  in,  the  cutting  of 
Asparagus  should  be  less,  and  soon  entirely  cease, 
and  then  the  attention  of  the  cultivator  should 
be  devoted  to  the  production  of  good  top  growth 
to  help  bud  formation  for  another  season's  crop. 
One  of  the  most  important  points  to  be  considered 
in  good  Asparagus  cultivation  is  freedom  from 
weeds  in  the  beds,  for  if  weeds  are  allowed  to 
make  headway  the  cultivator  will  pay  a  heavy 
toll  for  neglect.  After  weeding  rake  the  beds, 
or  if  much  trodden  lightly  loosen  with  a  fork, 
then  give  a  dressing  of  some  approved  manure — 
containing  potash  and  nitrogen — of  which  there 
are  several  in  the  market.  A  good  dressing  of 
salt — say,  21b.  to  the  square  yard — or  a  quarter 
the  quantity  of  nitrate  of  soda  will  also  be  a 
great  help  to  the  finishing  up  of  the  buds.  If 
the  weather  should  continue  hot  and  dry  frequent 
waterings  will  be  necessary  ;  and  if  possible  give 
occasional  waterings  with  manure  water.  Another 
point  of  great  importance  is  the  necessity  of 
affording  support  to  the  growths  In  places 
exposed  to  the  wind.  When  Asparagus  tops  are 
much  shaken  by  the  wind,  and  the  growths  some- 
times get  broken  off,  the  roots  suffer.  Especially 
is  support  necessary  in  the  case  of  freshly-planted 
crowns,  which  need  all  the  help  possible  from 
top  growth  the  first  two  summers,  and  pre- 
cautions must  be  adopted  in  good  time.  Pea 
stakes  thrust  in  firmly  all  over  the  bed  will  give 
plentiful  support,  or  stakes  driven  in  at  regular 
spaces  and  connected  with  stout  twine  will 
answer  very  well. 

Celery. — The  early  batch  should  be  ready  for 
planting  out.  Choose  a  dull  or  showery  day  if 
possible  for  the  operation.  Well  water  the  plants 
before  lifting,  then  proceed  carefully  with  a  hand- 
fork.  Avoid  damaging  the  roots  as  much  as 
possible,  break  out  any  side  growths  that  may 
have  formed  in  the  axils  of  the  outer  leaves,  and 
plant  firmly  in  the  bottoms  of  the  trenches.  If 
planted  in  single  rows  9  inches  or  10  inches  from 
plant  to  plant  will  be  far  enough,  but  if  double  I 


The   Art  of   Garden    Desigrn  in 
Italy.* — We  .  have  so   long    been    accustomed 
to  the  never-ceasing  flow  of  gardening  books  in 
the  various  branches,  many  of  them  by  authors 
of    no   repute,   and    many   of    them    possessing 
neither  literary  nor  practical  interest,  that  it  is 
a  real  pleasure  to  welcome  the  appearance  of  this 
grand  folio  volume  by  Mr.  Triggs.    In  size  "  The 
Art  of  Garden  Design  in  Italy"  is  17  inches  by 
13   inches,   which   affords  ample    scope  for   the 
execution  of  the  numerous  full-page  illustrations 
of  famous  Italian  gardens  that  adorn  the  work. 
Of  these  there  are  128,  of  which  73  are  in  collo- 
type from  photographs  specially  taken  by  Mrs. 
Aubrey  Le  Blond.     But  mere  verbal  description 
will  scarcely  convey  to  the  reader  a  fair  idea  of 
the  style  and  artistic  get-up  generally  of  Mr. 
Triggs'   new   and   interesting  work.      We   may 
incidentally  observe  that  by  special  permission  it 
is  dedicated  to  Qaeen  Margherita.     On  turning 
over  the  pages  one  can  see  that  the  scope  covered 
by  the  author  is  most  comprehensive,  but  we  can 
only   briefly  notice  the  general  features  of  the 
book  in  a  short  review  like  the  present.     After 
the  preface  there  are  useful  lists  of  the  contents, 
the   collotype    full  -  page   plates,   the    plans    of 
gardens,  the  half-tone  plates,  and  the  illustrations 
in  the  text,  which  form  no  inconsiderable  portion 
of  the  work.     Many  of  these  are  sketches  and 
measured  drawings  of  garden  detail  in  fountains, 
ponds,   terraces,    balustrades,   staircases,   steps, 
vases,  and  innumerable  other  garden  accessories 
for  which  Italian  gardens  are  so  renowned.     We 
then  come  to  the  chapter  entitled  "  Historical 
Introduction,"  which  is  a  very   comprehensive 
essay,  dealing  with  garden  planning   from   the 
days  of  the  Roman  Republic  through  the  ages 
down  to  more  modern  times.      Then  following 
this  are  the  various  accounts  of  the  villas  and 
gardens,  each  treated  separately,  that  have  been 
chosen  by  the  author  for  treatment  in  so  capable 
and  lavish  a  style.     In  the  north  Isola  Bella,  the 
Villa  d'Este,  the  Villa  Carlotta,  and  others  in 
and  around  Lakes  Maggiore  and  Oomo  are  dealt 
with.     Then  follow  famous  places  near   Milan, 
Genoa,    Verona,    Siena,     and     Florence.       The 
Eternal  City  is  liberally  treated,  for  there  are, 
among  others  that  form  the  subject  of  illustrations 
and  special  chapters,  such  famous  places  as  the 
Royal  Palace  of  the  Quirinal,  the  Vatican  Garden, 
the  Villa  Borghese,   the   Borghese  Palace,   the 
Villa  Pamfili,    and    the  Villas  Chigi,    Corsini, 
Medici,  Albani,  Colonna,  &o.     At  Frascati  there 
are    seven    or    eight,    then    we    come    further 
south  and  find  that  Naples,  the  Pompeian,  and 
the  Sicilian  gardens  all  claim  an  equal  share  of 
the  author's  attention. 

A  work  of  this  magnitude  is  of  necessity  a 
somewhat  expensive  one,  but  we  remember  the 
interest    that  is  yearly    developing    in    garden 


literature,  and  that  some  of  the  public  libraries 
and  horticultural  societies  are  actively  engaged 
inputting  together  collections  of  gardening  books 
for  the  use  and  instruction  of  their  members. 
This  is  such  a  book  as  should  be  placed  on  the 
shelves  of  libraries  of  the  kind  mentioned,  for 
it  deals  with  many  of  the  finest  Italian  gardens 
in  a  most  comprehensive  manner.  The  plates 
are  all  of  the  same  high  order  of  excellence. 

"The  Art  of  Garden  Design  in  Italy"  is  of 
course  particularly  addressed  to  those  who  have 
some  professional  interest  in  horticulture,  but 
the  ordinary  tourist  who  has  visited  any  of  the 
places  depicted  will  find  delight  in  turning  over 
its  pages,  for  who  is  there  that  has  ever  been 
beneath  the  sunny  skies  of  Italy  who  has  not 
preserved  pleasant  memories  of  his  journey,  and 
who  would  not  like  to  look  upon  the  places  again  ? 
So  far  as  the  gardens  are  concerned,  Mr.  Triggs 
has  afforded  us  a  permanent  opportunity  in  his 
magnificent  volume  now  under  notice.  Quite 
recently  we  read  in  an  American  contemporary  a 
few  remarks  by  a  well-known  gardener,  who  said, 
"  Why  should  we  spend  time  and  money  in 
endeavouring  to  reproduce,  at  the  best,  weak 
imitations  of  so-called  Italian  gardens?  .  .  . 
These  ancient  and  over-praised  gardens  belong  to 
a  past  age  and  generation,  where  art  supplanted 
Nature,  because  the  rich  storehouse  of  Nature 
was  unknown  to  the  men  of  those  times."  It  is 
curious  that  in  the  publishers'  announcement  they 
say,  "Most  fortunately,  these  old  Italian  gardens, 
though  frequently  shamefully  neglected,  still 
retain  much  of  their  original  character,  combina- 
tions of  art  and  Nature  with  the  subtle  charm 
that  lies  in  the  fusion  of  well-designed  architecture 
and  masses  of  natural  foliage,  of  contrast  between 
the  gay  parterre  bathed  in  sunlight,  and  the 
grassy  paths  and  cool  mysterious  Ilex  woods." 
We  can  conceive  of  no  greater  horror  in  horti- 
culture than  a  newly-mide  so-called  Italian 
garden  in  a  London  suburb,  or  even  a  New  York 
suburb,  if  there  are  any,  but  apart  from  some  of 
the  features  which  disfigure  some  Italian  gardens, 
and  Isola  BsUa  may  be  quoted  as  an  instance,  an 
Italian  garden  is  chiefly  the  product  of  climate, 
Nature,  art,  and  age.  C.  H.  P. 


*"  The  Art  of  Garden  Design  in  Italy."    By  H.  Inigo 
Triggs.    (Longmans,  Green  and  Co.,  London.) 
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RULES    FOR    CORRESPONDENTS. 

Questions  and  Answeps.— TAe  Sditor  intends 
to  make  The  Gakdeh  helpful  to  all  readers  who  desire 
assistance,  no  matter  what  the  branch  of  gardening  may  be, 
and  with  that  object  will  make  a  special  feature  of  the 
"Answers  to  Corresporulents"  column.  All  communica- 
tions should  be  clearly  and  concisely  written  on  one  side 
of  the  paper  only,  and  addressed  to  the  Editob  of  The 
Garden,  &),  Tavistock  Street,  Covent  Garden,  WC.  Letters 
on  business  should  be  sent  to  the  Publisher.  The  name 
and  address  of  the  sender  are  required  in  addition  to  any 
designation  he  may  desire  to  be  used  in  the  paper.  When 
more  than  one  query  is  sent,  each  should  be  on  a  separate 
piece  of  paper. 


FLOWER    GARDEN. 

Leaving  Cut  Grass  on  Lawn  (L.  M.  J/.). — 
No  barm  is  done  to  a  lawn  by  leaving  the  short 
cut  grass  lying  on  it  instead  of  collecting  it 
into  a  box  as  usual.  Still,  it  is  very  doubtful 
whether  any  benefit  to  the  lawn  can  result 
from  such  practice,  and  whether  such  benefit 
is  not  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the 
lack  of  neatness  or  tidiness  which  results, 
for  one  of  the  great  charms  of  a  well-mown 
lawn  is  neatness.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that 
practically  everywhere  where  there  are  lawns, 
large  or  small,  cricket  grounds,  golf  courses, 
or  elsewhere,  the  cut  grass  is  always  collected. 
That  grass  does  need  some  feeding  or  manuring 
as  other  crops  do  is  of  course  certain,  but  the 
method  you  suggest  is  not  the  best  in  any  sense. 
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Far  better  give  a  lawn  a  dresBing  of  eoot,  basic 
slag,  or  native  guano  in  the  winter,  and  a  dressing 
of  ilb.  per  rod  of  sulphate  of  ammonia  in  April. 

Calceolarias  Dying  Off  (If.  /.  Payne). — 
Calceolarias  are  particularly  liable  to  die  off  in 
the  manner  described  by  you  ;  indeed,  in  some 
districts  it  has  been  so  bad  that  the  use  of  these 
showy  flowering  plants  for  bedding  has  been  to 
a  great  extent  discontinued.  Various  theories 
have  been  put  forward  to  account  for  their 
behaviour.  Home  facts  in  connexion  therewith 
are,  however,  fully  established,  and  one  is  that 
plants  grown  in  small  pots  are,  when  planted 
out,  far  more  prone  to  go  off  in  this  way  than 
those  which  have  not  been  grown  in  pots.  Eirly 
planting,  too,  is  very  helpful,  and  this  can  be 
done  without  risk,  as  Calceolarias  are  hardier  than 
the  general  run  of  bedding  plants.  A  cool,  fairly 
moist  soil  is  favourable  to  them,  and  the  dry 
weather  and  cold  winds  experienced  this  spring 
have  been  very  bad  indeed  forbaddingCalceolarias. 
The  most  successful  cultivators  of  bedding 
Calceolarias  strike  them  in  a  cold  frame,  and 
trust  to  covering  in  the  winter  to  protect  from 
frost,  then  towards  the  end  of  February  they  are 
replanted  into  frames,  giving  them  more  room 
than  before.  They  are  then  early  in  May  lifted 
and  planted  in  their  permanent  quarters,  taking 
care  that  the  ground  is  deeply  dug  for  their 
reception.  Then,  should  the  weather  prove 
normal,  the  roots  will  soon  take  hold  of  the  new 
soil,  and  the  plants  grow  away  without  check. 

Green  Clematis  (X.  W.  H.)  —The  abnormal  colour  is 
probably  due  to  some  local  influence,  for  green  flowers  are 
frequently  met  with  in  the  case  of  Primroses,  Ranunculus, 
and  other  planis.  It  will  probably  resume  its  usual 
colour  when  it  flowers  next  year,  even  if  it  does  not  do  so 
this  season  with  the  later  flowers. 

Sweet  William  (JVii  Dcsperandtwre).— The  plant  was 
much  shrivelled  when  received,  and  it  Is  hardly  possible 
to  give  a  definite  opinion  as  to  the  cause  of  the  failure. 
We  could  not  find  any  traces  of  eelworm,  and  the  general 
debilitated  state  of  the  growth  would  rather  point  to  an 
exhausted  stock,  worn  out  and  sick  of  its  environment. 
While  some  few  varieties  of  the  above  are  increased  by 
cuttings  and  the  like,  the  true  types  are  never  so  vigorous 
as  when  treated  In  the  more  natural  way  and  raised  from 
seeds.  Any  special  variety  should  be  raised  from  cuttings, 
preferably  from  unflowered  plants,  employing  the  young 
axillary  shoots  that  can  be  detached  or  pulled  away  with 
a  heel.  These  when  rooted  should  be  wintered  in  a 
frame  and  planted  out  in  March.  If  the  plant  has  long 
been  grown  in  the  same  soil,  you  had  better  make  a  special 
bed  of  soli,  either  from  the  kitchen  garden  or  from  good 
pasture  loam.  These  plants  prefer  chalk  or  lime  to  a 
considerable  extent.  If  you  have  reason  to  suspect  eel- 
worm  and  cannot  use  gas-lime,  you  should  try  what  is 
known  as  Horticultural  Exterminator  mixed  with  the  soil. 


TREES   AND    SHRUBS. 

Laying  Down  a  Field  (A.  H.  Ryden). — You 
cannot  do  better  than  treat  the  field  as  you 
suggest,  though  we  should  advise  you  to  clean 
it  as  much  as  possible  during  dry  weather  this 
summer.  In  addition  to  Gorse  and  Broom,  you 
could  plant  Myrobella  Plum,  common  Privet,  and 
Rhododendron  ponticum,  all  of  which  are  cheap, 
and  form  excellent  cover  for  game.  Your  idea 
of  planting  Silver  Birch  is  excellent,  but  the  Fir 
to  use  is  either  Scotch,  Corsican,  or  Austrian 
Pine,  any  of  which  would  answer  your  purpose. 
Abies  nordmanniana  would  be  of  no  use  to  you 
as  a  cover  plant.  As  your  field  will  be  fresh 
ground  to  the  subjects  you  put  on  it,  there  will  be 
no  necessity  to  use  any  chemical,  though  a  dress- 
ing of  soot  would  be  beneficial.  The  double 
Gorse  can  only  be  increased  by  cuttings,  so  that 
you  would  have  to  procure  young  plants,  which 
are  always  grown  in  pots,  as  it  is  difiisult  to 
transplant  from  the  open  ground.  Bracken  seed 
is  sometimes  obtainable,  and,  as  it  is  very 
fine,  it  should  be  well  mixed  with  sand  before 
sowing. 

C'DTTING  BACK  YEWS  (B.  P.  £.).— Yews  may  be  cut 
back  now  if  done  with  care,  but  it  would  not  be  advisable 
to  cut  too  hard.  If  not  done  now  it  should  be  left  till 
next  May. 

PuDNING  Floweeino  Corbant  (A.  S.  Z).).— The  best 
time  to  prune  Rtbes  aureum  is  as  soon  as  the  flowers  are 
over ;  it  is  not,  however,  too  late  to  do  the  work  now. 
You  can  cut  the  branches  bank  fairly  hard,  as  it  grows 
away  from  dormant  eyes  readily.  AH  large  wounds  should 
be  coated  with  tar,  and  if  the  weather  is  dry  an  occasional 


syringing  will  do  good.  A  thorough  watering  at  the  roots, 
with  an  after  top-dressing  of  well-decayed  manure,  will  be 
beneficial. 

Jasmincm  primulinum  (ff.  B.  Paiiner),— Two  forms  of 
Jasmlnum  primulinum  have  been  introduced,  one  with 
typical  single  flowers,  the  other  with  semi-double  blooms 
such  as  you  send.  The  form  with  semi-double  or  hose-In- 
hose  like  flowers  is  the  most  common,  the  single-flowered 
one,  in  fact,  being  rarely  met  with. 

Yews  Dyixg  Off  (B.  C.  Fort).— We  certainly  cannot 
understand  your  Yews  behaving  in  the  manner  indicated, 
the  uniform  way  in  which  a  patch  of  each  has  died  being 
very  strange.  If  the  branches  indicated  are  quite  dead  we 
should  advise  you  to  cut  them  out,  when  it  might  be 
possible  with  a  piece  of  string  to  draw  a  neighbouring 
branch  or  two  into  the  unsightly  gap  so  that  in  time  the 
defect  might  be  remedied.  The  best  time  to  clip  Golden 
Yews  is  in  the  spring.  If  Golden  Yews  are  clipped  regu- 
larly they  may  easily  be  kept  uniform  with  each  other,  but 
if  they  have  been  allowed  to  grow  each  in  its  own  particular 
fashion  some  will,  in  all  probability,  need  to  be  cut  back 
hard  in  order  to  ensure  uniformity,  in  which  case  they  will 
take  a  season  or  two  to  recover. 

Choisya  teenata  (Mabel  Gordon  Dill).  —  Only  two 
things  would  bring  about  the  ruin  of  the  blossoms — frost 
or  improverished  condition  of  the  soil  at  the  roots.  As  the 
foliage  shows  no  signs  of  injury  from  frost,  we  think  lack 
of  nourishment  is  the  cause  of  the  failure.  Your  remedy 
is  to  dig  a  trench  beyond  the  boundary  of  the  verandah 
and  charge  it  with  good  soil  to  a  depth  of  2  feet.  You 
should  thoroughly  moisten  the  roots,  or  even  give  liquid 
manure,  and  a  few  perforated  bricks  in  lieu  of  those  now 
laid  would  assist  to  this  end.  The  plant  is  not  at  all  clean, 
and  the  spray  sent  was  crowded  with  brown  scale,  apart 
from  the  obvious  evidences  of  what  you  term  "blight." 
The  bush  might  with  advantage  be  thinned  or  pruned 
and  the  worst  shoots  removed  and  burned. 


ROSE    GARDEN. 

Roses  Attacked  by  Grubs  {E.  F.  B). — The 
life  histories  of  some  of  the  many  moths  which 
attack  the  foliage  of  Roses  are  not  fully  known,  so 
it  is  not  easy  to  deal  with  them.  Even  if  the  eggs 
were  laid  in  the  autumn  and  remained  on  the  old 
wood  all  the  winter,  it  is  very  questionable  if 
they  could  be  destroyed  by  spraying.  A  caustic 
alkali  wash  might  kill  them  ;  paraffin  emulsion 
would  not.  Most  probably  the  eggs  are  laid  in 
the  spring,  when  no  Insecticide  could  be  applied 
which  would  kill  them.  Spraying  with  an 
arsenical  wash  would  kill  the  caterpillars  by 
poisoning  their  food ;  but  if  the  caterpillar  has 
already  made  its  way  into  a  bud  or  ensconced 
itself  under  the  fold  of  a  leaf  it  will  not  be 
harmed,  and  I  should  think  that  the  time  spent 
in  spraying  would  be  more  effectively  spent  in 
hand-picking. — G.  S.  S. 

Rose  Rust  (H.  Mattocks). — The  portions  of 
Rose  plant  sent  were  badly  attacked  with  Rose 
rust  (Uredo  Rosse).  It  is  a  common  fungus 
among  Roses,  and,  when  once  established,  rather 
difficult  to  eradicate.  Even  the  Dog  Roses  in 
some  districts  become  infested  with  the  fungus. 
The  best  known  preventive  is  to  thoroughly 
drench  the  plants  that  have  been  attacked  the 
previous  year  with  a  solution  of  copper  sulphate 
in  water,  but  it  must  be  applied  in  early  spring. 
The  soil  around  may  also  be  saturated.  At 
present  we  should  advise  you  to  remove  the 
growths  that  are  very  badly  attacked.  We  have 
never  found  it  to  be  very  harmful  to  the  blossoms, 
only  its  appearance  is  not  at  all  what  one  would 
desire.  The  copper  sulphate  when  made  up  is 
known  as  Bordeaux  Mixture,  and  may  be  had 
from  horticultural  sundriesmen. 

Thirty-six  Good  Tea  Roses  (C.  O.  Trevanion). 
We  can  recommend  the  following  as  being  really 
good  sorts  and  good  growers.  They  will  succeed 
either  as  bushes  or  half-standards,  but  we  should 
advise  the  latter.  Usually  one  expects  the 
blossoms  of  Tea  Roses  to  be  of  a  higher  quality 
from  half-standards  than  from  bushes,  and 
certainly  they  are  better  protected  against 
injury  by  rain,  although  more  exposed  to  the 
wintry  weather.  Anna  OUivier,  Boadioea,  Brides- 
maid, Comtesne  E,  de  Guigne,  Comtesse 
de  Nadaillac,  Dr.  Grill,  Elise  Fugier,  Francis 
Dubrieul,  Frangisca  Kruger,  General  (iallieni. 
Golden  Gate,  G.  Nabonnand,  Hon.  E.  Gifford, 
Lady  Roberts,  Mme.  Antoine  Mari,  Mme. 
Durand,  Mme.  Berkeley,  Mme.  de  Watteville, 
Mme.  Jean  Dupuy,  Mme.  Hoste,  Mme.  Lambard, 
Mme.  Vermorel,  Maman  Coohet,  Marie  van 
Houtte,  Medea,  Morning  Glow,  Mrs.  E.  Mawley, 


Peace,  Rubens,  Souv.  de  S.  A.  Prince,  Souv.  de 
G.  Drevet,  Souv.  de  P.  Notting,  Souv.  de 
Wm.  Robinson,  Souv.  d'un  Ami,  The  Bride,  and 
White  Maman  Cochet.  A  dozen  good  climbing 
Roses  for  training  up  some  disfigured  trees  would 
be  Lady  Gay,  Aglaia,  Crimson  Rambler,  Eleotra, 
Helene,  Hiawatha,  Felicity  Perpetue,  Flora, 
Carmine  Pillar,  Mme.  Alfred  Carri^re,  Mme. 
d'Arblay,  and  Jersey  Beauty. 

KosES  WITH  Green  Centres  (A.  J.  Goldic).— When 
this  occurs  upon  climbing  Roses  we  usually  attribute  it  to 
cold  winds  and  frost,  and  the  fact  that  the  later  flowers 
are  not  so  malformed  lends  emphasis  to  this  conjecture. 
If  you  could  protect  your  plants  with  evergreen  boughs, 
mats,  or  flsh  netting  while  the  frosts  and  cold  winds 
prevail,  and  also  endeavour  to  secure  a  thorough  ripening 
of  the  growths  the  previous  autumn,  we  think  you  would 
solve  the  difficulty  of  these  early  green-centred  Roses.  In 
October  pinch  out  the  extreme  ends  of  the  shoots.  This 
will  aid  in  ripening  the  growths  very  considerably. 

LiQom  Manure  for  Koses  (H.  A.  S.).— If  you  can 
procure  some  cow  manure  you  can  make  a  good  liquid 
manure.  An  old  paraflin  cask,  placed  in  an  out-of-the-way 
corner  makes  a  good  receptacle.  Put  about  a  bushel  of 
manure  in  the  cask  and  All  up  with  water.  Add  a  peck  of 
soot  placed  in  a  porous  bag.  After  standing  two  days  use 
the  liquid  about  half  strength.  Failing  the  cow  manure, 
obtain  a  good  artificial  Rose  manure,  and  make  the  liquid 
as  given  in  the  directions  that  are  sent  out  with  ttie 
manure.  It  is  also  a  good  plan  to  apply  a  sprinkling  of 
artiflcial  manure  when  it  is  raining,  then  the  first  fine  day 
after  hoe  the  ground. 

Re.movisg  .  Roses  next  Adtumn  ("  Suburbanist.")— 
Naturally  you  desire  to  obtain  all  you  can  from  the  soil  In 
which  your  Roses  are  now  growing,  seeing  that  you 
are  removing  next  autumn.  Y^ou  say  the  soil  has  been 
well  enriched  with  manure,  and  you  now  propose  to  apply 
nitrate  instead  of  liquid  manure.  We  agree  with  you 
that  this  would  be  a  good  plan,  only  you  must  be  careful 
not  to  overdo  it.  Apply  at  once  at  the  rate  of  1  cwt.  to 
the  acre.  Had  it  been  the  winter  months  we  should  have 
recommended  a  good  dressing  of  lime,  but  it  is  now  rather 
late  for  it  to  be  of  use  this  season.  By  all  means 
keep  the  cultivator  going  freely,  either  with  the  hoe  or 
fork,  in  order  that  the  air  and  sun  warmth  may  aid  you  by 
penetrating  the  soil. 


FRUIT    GARDEN. 

Raspberry  Mite  [J.  M.  M.). — The  buds  of 
your  Raspberries  are  not  attacked  by  a  mite, 
but  by  the  caterpillars  of  the  Raspberry  moth 
(Lampronia  rubiella).  The  best  way  to  destroy 
this  insect  is  to  cut  off  the  shoots  bearing  in- 
fested buds  about  1  inch  below  the  lowest  affected 
bud,  and  burn  them.  In  cases  where  there  may 
be  only  one  infested  bud  on  the  shoot,  you  might 
pick  off  the  bud,  taking  care  that  the  enemy  is 
not  left  in  the  shoot.  The  life-history  of  this 
insect  is  curious  ;  the  moth  lays  her  eggs  in  the 
flowers  and  the  caterpillars  make  their  way  into 
the  core  of  the  fruit,  remaining  there  until  the 
fruit  is  ripe.  They  then  leave  their  quarters  and 
descend  to  the  stool  of  the  plant,  where  they  pass 
the  winter.  In  the  spring  they  crawl  up  the 
stems  and  attack  the  buds.  In  the  course  of 
the. winter  all  dead  leaves,  rubbish,  &c.,  should 
be  removed  from  the  stools  and  promptly  burnt. 

Pear  Midge  (J.  C,  Coventry). — Your  Pears 
are  attacked  by  the  grubs  of  the  Pear  midge 
(Diplosis  pyrivora),  a  very  destructive  pest,  and 
one  that  appears  to  be  becoming  commoner  every 
season.  If  your  trees  are  small  ones,  hand  pick- 
ing is  the  best  remedy,  and  if  a  large  majority 
of  the  fruits  are  infested  I  should  gather  the 
whole  crop  and  burn  it,  so  as  to  make  certain 
that  no  affected  fruit  remained  un  the  trees.  If 
the  trees  are  too  large  to  treat  in  this  manner,  at 
once  give  the  ground  beneath  the  trees  a  dressing 
of  kainit  at  the  rate  of  4qz.  per  square  yard. 
This  should  be  spread  very  evenly  over  the  soil, 
with  the  view  of  killing  any  of  the  grubs  whiqh 
may  fall  on  it.  Rolling  or  beating  the  ground 
smooth  with  the  back  of  a  spade  first  would  be 
useful.  The  grubs  either  fall  from  the  Pears  or 
wait  until  the  latter  fall,  when  they  crawl  out 
and  bury  themselves  in  the  soil  to  the  depth  of 
about  li  inches  and  become  ohrysalids,  so  that 
removing  the  surface-soil  to  the  depth  of  about 
2  inches  in  the  course  of  the  winter  and  burning 
or  burying  it  deeply  (say  1  fool)  would  effectually 
destroy  the  pest.  Burying  the  chrysalids  by 
trenching  the  ground  in  the  winter  and  rolling  it 
in  the  spring  is  also  recommended. — G.  S.  S. 
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ANY  of  your  readers,  as  well  as 
the  members  of  the  National 
Eose  Society  (whose  numbers 
are  fast  approaching  2,000),  are 
no  doubt  looking  forward  with 
interest  to  the  above  event,  and  are  wonder- 
ing what  are  the  prospects  of  their  seeing  a 
better  show  than  usual  this  year.  Something 
depends  on  the  weather  of  the  next  few  days, 
and,  as  might  be  expected,  the  requirements 
of  different  portions  of  the  country  vary 
considerably.  I  have  been  gathering  in  the 
opinions  of  the  principal  Rose  exhibitors,  to 
whom  I  am  much  indebted  for  their  courteous 
andpromptreplies  to  my  enquiries,  and  taking 
into  consideration  the  uncongenial  spring  and 
the  trying  winter,  I  am  surprised  atthegeneral 
tone  of  quiet  satisfaction  with  their  own 
outlook  that  prevails.  There  is  a  general 
consensus  of  opinion  that  garden  Eoses,  the 
most  important  feature  of  the  exhibition 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  general  public, 
will  be  finer  than  we  have  seen  there  for 
years  past ;  and  that  exhibition  Eoses  will 
be  finer  than  last  year,  especially  the  Hybrid 
Teas  and  Perpetuals  ;  the  Teas  seem  to  be 
later  than  usual  with  some,  but  a  repetition 
of  the  hot  spell  we  have  just  passed  through 
will  remedy  that. 

A  few  eztraota  from  the  letters  of  the  principal 
BoBB  exhibitors  from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom, 
both  amateur  and  profesBional,  may  prove  of 
interest.  I  start  with  the  headquarters  of 
amateur  Rose  growing.  Mr.  E.  B.  Lindsell 
of  Hitchin  writes  as  follows :  "  The  plants 
generally,  especially  dwarf  Hybrid  Perpetuals 
and  Hybrid  Teas,  look  better  in  growth  and 
foliage  than  I  have  seen  them  do  for  yeart 
past,  and  the  buds  are  generally  well  shaped. 
They  are  distinctly  late,  however,  though  with 
seasonable  weather  there  should  be  a  fair  quantity 
of  blooms  by  the  5Dh." 

From  Hitchin  one  turns  naturally  to  Colchester. 
My  numerous  correspondents,  both  amateur  and 
trade,  from  this  centre  are  practically  unanimous 
"  Garden  Roses  look  very  well,  and  are,  I  think, 
above  the  average.  Hybrid  Perpetuals  and  Hybrid 
Teas  have  made  shorter  and  more  robust  growth 
than  usual,  and,  if  weather  is  not  too  forcing,  should 
be  about  right  for  the  5oh.  Rain  is  wanted,  or 
Teas  will  be  late."  "  Garden  Roses  never  looked 
better.  They  will  be  at  their  best  about  the 
5th."  "The  Hybrid  Perpetuals  and  Hybrid 
T^as  are  looking  remarkably  well,  ■,  Teas  are  late, 


no  doubt  they  will  improve  later."  "With  us 
Roses  promise  to  be  at  their  best  about  the  5th 
to  the  lOih.  Show  varieties  are  strong  and  good, 
carrying  promisiug  buds,  especially  maidens." 

From  the  Midlands  I  have  the  following.  A 
well-known  trade  gro«  er  writes  :  "  My  Roses  are 
looking  very  well  indeed,  and  I  think  I  shall  be 
in  good  form  by  the  5th."  A  well-known  amateur 
writes;  "Plants  are  making  splendid  growth, 
and  we  are  seeing  the  effect  of  the  few  days  of 
rain.  I  shall  not  be  at  my  best,  as  far  as  I  can 
tell,  till  some  days  after  the  5.h.  Garden  Roses, 
however,  will  be  fully  out."  Further  West  I 
get  the  following:  "Roses  in  this  district  are 
very  promising  this  year,  and  we  are  more  free 
from  blight  of  all  kinds  than  we  remember  for 
many  seasons.  Standards  especially  are  looking 
well  ;  early -flowering  Roses  are  a  little  injured  by 
May  frosts,  otherwise  it  will  be  a  '  Rose '  season, 
and  the  5th  should  bring  a  good  show."  Stdl  in 
the  West  Country  :  "Garden  Roses  magnificent, 
but  here  rather  early.  Exhibition  flowers  promise 
well,  especially  Teas.  I  think  we  shall  have  a 
bumper  show  on  the  5th."  "Our  Roses  are 
looking  very  well,  we  may  say  never  better.  We 
hope  to  have  good  flowers  by  July  5." 

From  the  North  I  get  good  reports,  which  are 
unusual  ;  in  fact,  I  may  say  this  is  the  first 
year  that  I  have  not  been  told  that  the  show  is 
fixed  too  early.  One  of  the  largest  trade  growers 
writes ;  "  Our  Roses  look  extremely  promising, 
and  seem  to  have  escaped  the  frosts.  They  are 
rather  later  than  last  year,  but  we  should  cut 
some  of  our  finest  flowers  about  July  5.  Hybrid 
Teas  will,  as  usual,  be  the  earliest ;  Teas  should 
not  be  very  late,  but  good  dark  reds  look  like 
coming  last."  "  Shall  actually  be  able  to  show 
at  the  National!"  "Roses  promise  well,  and 
will  be  earlier  than  was  generally,  I  think, 
anticipated.  The  week's  rain  has  worked 
wonders." 

South. — Here  curiously  one  hears  that  Roses 
are  later  than  usual,  which  is  as  well ;  it  will 
give  our  southern  friends  a  chance  of  showing 
what  they  can  do,  they  are  always  too  early,  at 
least  have  been  of  late  years.  From  the  head- 
quarters of  the  Tea  Rose  I  hear  that  "  My  Roses 
are  looking  very  well  indeed ;  we  shall  be  in 
good  form  by  the  5  th."  "  Rather  late,  but  Teas 
look  well  notwithstanding  late  frosts  ;  should 
say  the  date  would  suit  us  better  this  year  than 
It  has  done  lately.  Garden  Roses  will  be  a 
feature."  "  Roses  generally  much  better  than  one 
has  any  right  to  expect ;  garden  R  jses  particularly 
fine."  "  Roses  here  are  decidedly  late  ;  consider- 
ing the  dryness  of  the  season  and  the  long  spell  of 
cold  nights,  they  are  looking  surprisingly  well, 
having  wonderfully  improved  during  the  past 
week.  What  is  now  wanted  is  genial  weather." 
"Summer-flowering  and^ improved  Chinas  have 


been  in  full  bloom  since  June  10  Hybrid 
Perpetuals,  Hybrid  Teas,  and  Teas  a  fortnight 
later  than  usual.  Will  be  unable  to  stage 
exhibition  Roses  on  the  5th  unless  we  get  some 
warmer  weather."  I  presume  my  correspondent 
meant  to  have  added,  as  he  has  not  missed  a 
National  Show  for  twenty  years  :  "Eirly  Roses 
tiurt  by  late  frosts,  later  ones  look  better,  hope 
ihey  will  be  all  right  by  the  5»h." 

To  sum  up  the  general  opinion  I  am  sure 
we  shall  have  a  fine  show  on  the  5th,  much 
finer  than  at  one  time  seemed  at  all  probable, 
and  if  the  weather  is  only  kind  for  the  next 
week  it  is  not  improbable  that  it  will  be  the 
finest  show  the  society  has  ever  held  in 
London. 

There  is  every  inducement,  therefore,  for 
your  readers  to  make  up  their  minds  to  be 
present  this  year  at  the  Eoyal  Botanic  Gar- 
dens on  July  5,  and  I  hope  I  may  trespass  on 
the  hospitality  of  your  columns  to  ask  them 
to  go  a  step  further  than  that,  namely,  to 
bring  their  friends  with  them.  One  used  to 
have  a  slight  hesitation  in  persuading  one's 
friends  to  go  to  the  Temple.  The  new  Roses 
promise  to  be  of  quite  exceptional  interest. 
No  one  should  miss  the  opportunity  of  seeing 
what  promises  to  be  an  exceptional  show  in 
many  respects,  unique  always  as  the  largest 
exhibition  of  our  national  flower,  and  held 
at  what  is  undoubtedly  the  ideal  place  for  a 
flower  show  in  the  Metropolis— the  Eoyal 
Botanic  Gardens,  close  to  Baker  Street 
Station  on  the  new  Electric  Tube. 

Heebeet  E.  Molyneux. 


THE     NATIONAL     ROSE 
SOCIETY'S     SHOW. 

Royal    Botanic    Gardens,     Regent's    Pauk, 
July  5. 

Managers  of  Rose  and  other  horticultural 
exhibitions  have  hitherto  had  to  conteLd  with 
two  serious  diiSculties :  1.  How  to  keep  the 
show  tents  cool  oa  a  hot  day.  2  How  to  obtain 
for  the  visitors  even  moderately  goud  refreshments 
tfficiently  served.  At  the  leading  exhibition  of 
the  National  Rose  Society,  which  will  be  held  in 
the  Royal  Botanic  Guldens  ou  Thursday  next, 
an  earnest  endeavour  will  be  made  to  meet  both 
these  difficulties.  In  addition  to  the  show  tents 
oeing  well  ventilated,  the  canvas  on  the  outside 
will  be  kept  constantly  moist  throughout  the  day, 
should  the  weather  prcve  unu.-ually  warm,  by 
means  of  a  steam  sprayer,  which  will  be  provided 
and  worked  by  Messrs.  Meriyweather  and  Sons, 
L  mg  Acre,  London.  As  regaids  the  refresh- 
ments, a  well-ventilated  luncheon  lent  to  peat 
nearly  400  visitors  at  a  time  will  be  provided, 
while  leas  can  be  obtained  either  in  this  tent  or 
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under  the  shade  of  the  trees  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  it.  When  I  say  that  1  200 
teas  were  recently  served  to  visitors  seated  at 
tables  under  the  trees  in  the  Royal  Botanic 
Gardens  by  the  present  caterers,  The  Frederick 
Hotels,  Limited,  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  con- 
cerned, there  is  every  reason  to  hope  that  the 
refreshments  this  year  will  at  all  events  give 
reasonable  satisfaction.  Those  visitors  who 
travel  to  the  show  by  the  new  railway  from 
Waterloo  to  Baker  Street  will  find  this  route  a 
delightfully  cool  one. 

Edwakd  Mawlet,  Hon.  Secretary. 


PRIZES     FOR     GARDENERS. 


AWARDS  IN  THE  MAY  COMPETITION. 
"  How  TO  Grow  Violas  " 
Is  almost  every  instance  the  essays  were 
practical  and  interesting.  On  many  points 
there  was  considerable  unanimity  of  views 
regarding  cultivation.  The  first  priza  essay 
is  simple  and  comprehensive,  and  although 
propagation  by  seed  is  only  just  referred  to 
in  passing,  there  are  good  reasons  stated  for 
this  omission.  In  other  respects  the  cultivation 
of  the  Tufted  Pansy  is  clearly  laid  down.  The 
selection  in  this  instance  is  one  of  the  best.  Many 
of  the  writers  are  considerably  out  of  date  in  the 
varieties  they  recommend.  A  large  proportion 
of  the  selected  varieties  are  very  old  and  far 
behind  present -day  requirements.  With  so 
many  really  first-rate  Tufted  Pansies  available, 
it  is  surprising  so  little  is  known  of  the  more 
recent  varieties.  In  only  one  instance  —  the 
winning  essay — are  the  beautiful  little  miniature- 
flowered  Violettas  referred  to.  The  first  prize 
paper  will  be  printed. 

The  first  prize  is  won  by  Major  W.  St.  P. 
Bunbury,  1,  Rothsay  Gardens,  Bedford,  being 
closely  followed  for  second  prize  by 

Mr.  J.  B.  Taylor,  Vicarage  Road,  Bracknell, 
Berks.     An  excellent  essay  from 

Mr.  M  Stell,  Hespera  Cottage,  Glenauldyn, 
Ramsey,  Iile  of  Man,  secured  third  prize,  fourth 
prize  being  awarded  to 

Mr.  C.  W.  Ciulfield,  Bridgen  House,  Park 
Crescent,  Eritb,  Kent. 

A  large  number  of  the  papers  were  so  practical 
that  they  deserve  the  highest  commendation. 
Special  mention  must  be  made  of  those  from  Mr. 
William  A.  Djbson,  Ruethall.  Tunbiidge  Wells  ; 
Mr.  Edward  Moseley,  86,  Courtland  Avenue, 
Ilford,  Essex  ;  Mr.  L.  Lavender,  Waltham  Manor 
Gardens,  Twjford,  Berks  ;  Mr.  T.  T.  Shepard, 
Tne  Uplands,  Sally  Hill,  Birmingham  ;  Mr.  John 
W.  Birwiee,  12,  Beechfield  Terrace,  Lancaster; 
Mr.  M.  Millard.  Hartley  Wintney,  Winchfield  ; 
Mr.  W.  H  Morton,  St.  James's  Crescent, 
Gloucester ;  Mr.  H.  S.  Hinwood,  High  Street, 
Alceater,  R.S  0  ;  Mrs.  Maggie  Webster,  Hope 
Cottage,  Woolton,  near  Liverpool  ;  Mr.  F. 
BriggH,  Craydale  Gardens,  Settle,  Yorkshire ; 
Mr.  F.  J.  Stephenson  (no  address)  ;  Mr.  John 
Hines,  128,  Cnestnut  Road,  Plumstead,  Kent  ; 
Mr.  Victor  H.  Lucas,  19,  Promenade,  Walney 
Inland,  Birrow-in-Furness ;  Mr.  H.  Raymond, 
Dinton,  Salisbury  ;  Mr.  John  T.  Blencowe,  Eaet- 
cott  Gardens,  Kingston  Hill,  Surrey  ;  Mr.  D  E. 
Elder,  Tyne  Green,  Hexham,  Northumberland  ; 
and  Mr.  J.  Corbett,  Mulgrave  Gardens,  near 
Whitby,  Yorks. 


THE    EDITOR'S    TABLE. 


Spurred  Aqoilegias  from  Wolverhampton. 
A  charming  collection  of  Spurred  Columbines, 
which  seem  to  be  general  garden  favourites, 
comes  from  Messrs.  Bakers,  nurserymen,  Wolver- 
hampton. The  various  sorts  are  named,  and 
among  the  most  beautiful  sent  are  Village  Belle, 
yellow,  with  bluish  segments  ;  May  Queen, 
■^hite  and  purple  ;  Village  Beauty,  an  exquisite 


mingling  of  cream  and  rose  ;  Marguerite,  pale 
lilac  and  cream  ;  Blushing  Beauty,  yellow  and 
rosy  carmine  ;  Village  Maid,  yellow  and  deep 
plum  colour ;  The  Bride,  a  flower  of  various 
shades  of  3'ellow,  darkest  in  the  centre ;  C>.  quette, 
bright  yellow,  the  outer  segments  and  spurs  a 
rich  red  ;  Hermione,  white  and  deep  purple  ; 
Yellow  Girl,  yellow,  as  the  name  suggests  ;  and 
Bridesmaid,  which  reminds  one  of  the  species  A 
glanduloea.  We  congratulate  this  firm  upon  their 
success  in  raising  so  interesting  and  beautiful  a 
series  of  hybrid  Columbines. 

Aqoilegias. 
A  charming  series  of  Aquilegia  flowers  is  sent 
by  Mr.  Empson  of  North  Walsham  with  the 
following  note.  The  dark  purple  variety  is  very 
charming.  "  A  few  Aquilegias  for  your  table. 
The  long-spurred  ones  do  remarkably  well  with 
me  on  a  strong  soil  over  a  subsoil  of  brick  earth. 
The  plants  from  which  the  flowers  are  gathered 
have  been  in  one  pasition  without  division  from 
three  to  four  years,  and  are  very  healthy." 

Late-keeping  Apples. 

From  Ulcombe  Place,  near  Maidstone,  Mr. 
Alfred  0.  Walker  writes :  "  I  send  herewith 
specimens  of  what  I  am  informed  is  the  Goose- 
berry Pippin,  still  in  fine  condition.  They  are 
from  an  old  tree  in  my  orchard,  and  have  been 
kept  in  a  light  and  airy  fruit  room." 

[The  Apples  sent  by  our  correspondent  were 
excellent  when  cooked.  Unlike  some  Apples  at 
this  season  they  are  still  of  good  flavour. — Ed.] 

Spurred  Columbines. 
One  of  the  most  beautiful  collections  of  Spurred 
Columbines  we  have  seen  has  been  sent  by  Mrs. 
Scott  Elliot,  Teviot  Lodge,  Hawick,  Roxburgh- 
shire. The  flowers  were  of  delightful  colouring, 
shades  of  cerise,  purple,  yellow,  rose,  and  white, 
and  of  large  size  without  a  suggestion  of  coarse- 
ness. Our  correspondent  writes:  "Some  of  my 
seedling  Aquilegias.  I  have  worked  on  them  for 
a  great  many  years."  We  congratulate  Mrs. 
Elliot  upon  her  success. 

Pyrethrdms  erom  Messrs.  Kelwa?. 
A  boxful  of  some  of  the  finest  of  Messrs. 
Kelway  and  Son's  Pyrethrums  is  a  reminder  of 
the  great  beauty  of  this  early  summer  flower. 
Both  single  and  double  varieties  were  sent,  and 
of  the  former  particularly  worthy  of  mention  are 
the  following  :  Radical  Ted,  a  very  pretty  shade 
of  pale  purple  ;  The  Shah,  deep  purple,  a  beautiful 
colour  ;  J.  R.  Twerdy,  cerise  ;  Tatler,  damask  ; 
and  Goring  Thomas,  mauve.  Messrs.  Kelway 
have  raised  many  very  fine  double  varieties, 
and  those  sent  were  St.  Patrick,  mauve  ;  Hercule, 
soft  pink  ;  and  Florentine,  blush, 

DBLPHiNiUMi  and  P.a;ONIES  FROM  Langport. 
Messrs.  Kelway  and  Son  send  from  Langport, 
Somerset,  flowers  of  two  of  the  most  important 
of  summer-flowering  plants — the  Delphinium  and 
Paeony.  The  Delphiniums  were  especially  bright 
and  varied,  and  comprised  many  shades  of  blue 
and  purple.  Diamond  Jubilee  is  rich  blue,  with 
a  mauve-shaded  centre  ;  R.  P.  Ker,  a  delightful 
pale  blue  ;  Constitution,  an  intense  royal  blue, 
with  cream  centre ;  Dagonet,  a  beautiful  dark 
purple  single  flower,  thecentre  white ;  Mrs.  Gower, 
lilac  and  mauve,  and  Purim,  deep  blue.  The 
Paeonies  were  superb,  and  comprised  both  single 
and  double  varieties.  Of  the  former,  the  most 
conspicuous  were  Doris,  bright  rose ;  Flag  of 
Truce,  pure  white,  a  large  and  very  handsome 
flower  ;  George  R.  Sims,  rose-purple  ;  Flag  of 
War,  an  intense  blood  crimson,  very  showy ; 
Treasure  Cup,  pale  salmon  pink,  with  a  centre  of 
golden-coloured  anthers.  The  most  picturesque 
of  the  doubles  were  Griff  Thomas,  light  rose, 
very  showy  ;  Kitty  Green,  rosy  lavender,  very 
sweetly  scented  ;  Grant  Allen,  deep  plum  colour  ; 
Lady's  Realm,  white  flushed  with  pink,  semi- 
double,  and  Mrs.  Stubbs,  very  fragrant,  the 
colour  flesh,  with  \ri>ite  centra, 
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FORTHCOMING    EVENTS. 

June  3(1. — Windsor  and  Eton  Rose  Show. 

July  3  — Sutton  and  Harrow  Rose  Shows. 

July  4  —Croydon,  Pealing,  and  Tunbridge 
Wells  Rose  Shows,  and  Hanley  Horticultural 
Fete  (two  days). 

July  5 — National  Rose  Society's  Show,  Royal 
Bo  tanicGardens,  Regent's  Park  (open  at  noon,  close 
at  7  p.m.).  National  Sweet  Pea  Society's  Show, 
Horticultural  Hall,  Vincent  Square  (open  at  12. 30). 


Apple  Hanwell  Souping.— The  dis- 
cussion on  this  Apple  has  been  most  interesting  to 
me,  as  there  are  two  very  fine  standard  trees  in 
these  gardens,  the  only  trees  left,  in  what  at  one 
time  was  a  large  orchard,  probably  planted  about 
eighty  years  since.  These  have  been  spared  from 
time  to  time  owing  to  their  fine  cropping  qualities 
and  the  excellence  of  the  fruit  when  cooked.  It 
is  certainly  one  of  the  best  sauce  Apples  I  know 
and  a  splendid  keeper,  worthy  a  place  in  any  col- 
lection.— E.  Beckett,  Aldenham  House  Gardens, 
Elstree. 

Rhubarb   as   a    vegetable.— With 

regard  to  the  letter  of  "  E  H."  in  The  Garden 
of  the  16;h  inst.,  re  the  use  of  Rhubarb  leaves  as 
a  vegetable,  it  would  be  interesting  and  useful  to 
know  how  much  of  the  prevalent  rheumatism, 
chalky  joints,  and  gall  stones  are  due  to  the 
deposition  in  the  system  of  the  lime  contained  in 
Rhubarb.  I  know  of  more  than  one  specialist 
who  has  advised  consulters  to  abstain  from 
Rhubarb  for  this  very  reason,  and  it  ever  a  reader 
sufi'ered  from  gall  stones  caused  in  this  way  he 
would  gladly  banish  Rhubarb  from  his  garden. 
— H.  I. 

New  Tomatoes  at  Lockinge.— Mr. 
Fyfe  always  grows  Tomatoes  remarkably  well, 
but  this  year  they  are  especially  interesting.  He 
has  been  making  a  trial  of  some  of  the  best  of  the 
new  ones  with  some  of  the  old  standard  varieties, 
and  during  my  visit  about  the  middle  of  May  I 
was  much  struck  with  the  health  and  vigour  of 
the  plants  in  pots  and  the  enormous  crops  of 
fruit  many  of  the  plants  were  carrying.  Carter's 
Sunrise  fully  bore  out  the  good  opinion  I  formed 
of  it  last  season.  The  plants  were  laden  with 
fruit  of  the  finest  quality.  It  is  the  most  free- 
setting  variety  I  know.  The  fruit  is  of  medium 
size,  fine  colour,  and  extremely  handsome. 
Veitch's  new  Dwarf  Red  was  another  of  great 
merit,  and  should  prove  an  extremely  useful 
variety  for  small  gardens  especially.  The  plant 
much  resembles  the  growth  of  Dwarf  Champion, 
an  old  favourite  of  Mr.  Fyfe's  ;  but  the  fruit  when 
ripe  is  a  beautiful  rich  crimson.  The  plant  is 
very  free  ;  it  will  make  a  good  exhibition  variety. 
A  seedling  of  Mr.  Fyfe's  is  also  very  promising 
and  perfectly  distinct  from  anything  I  know. 
It  is  very  free  setting,  distinct,  and  pleasing  in 
shape.  This  will,  no  doubt,  be  seen  in  London 
during  the  summer. — E.  B 

Gardening  appointments   in 

Scotland. — Mr.  William  Smiiih,  gardener  to 
the  Bight  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Stair  at  0.>cenfoord 
Castle,  Midlothian,  has  been  appointed  gardener 
to  the  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Durham,  Limbton 
Castle,  Durham.  Mr.  Smith  has  been  for  a 
number  of  years  at  Oxenfoprd,  and  in  this 
appointment  has  done  excellent  work,  besides 
taking  a  prominent  part  in  the  work  of  the  Royal 
Caledonian  Horticultural  Society  and  the  Scottish 
Horticultural  Association,  in  both  of  which  he 
has  occupied  important  positions.  Mr.  Smith 
has  been  a  well-known  and  successful  exhibitor 
at  the  exhibitions  of  these  institutions,  and  his 
services  as  a  judge  have  been  largely  in  demand 
elsewhere.  His  departure  from  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Edinburgh  will  be  viewed  with  much 
regret.  He  is  to  be  succeeded  by  Mr.  Benjimin 
Ness,  formerly  foreman  in  the  garden  of  Sir 
Robert  Moncrieffe,  Bart.,  at  MoncriefFe  House, 
Perthshire,  and  latterly  with  Messrs.  James 
Dickson  and  Sons,  nurserymen,  Edinburgh, 
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The    Bowdon    Amateur     Horti- 

CUltUPal  Club  held  its  summer  meeting  on 
the  15th  inst.  Owing  to  the  early  date  and  the 
inclement  weather  the  flowers  shown  were  not 
quite  so  plentiful  nor  of  such  a  high  standard 
as  usual,  but  a  very  fine  strain  of  Columbine  on 
the  stand  of  Rigby  Armitage,  Esq. ,  and  the  Irises 
of  Herbert  Lindley,  Esq.,  and  Miss  Rigby,  com- 
manded universal  admiration.  A  large  audience 
enjoyed  the  very  practical  paper,  "Garden 
Thoughts  and  Girden  Problems,"  read  by  Arthur 
Goodwin,  Esq.,  The  Elms,  Kidderminster,  which 
treated,  among  other  things,  of  the  best  way  to 
stake  herbaceous  plants  and  Roses,  and  how  to 
combat  "  Yellow  stripe"  disease  among  Narcissi. 
The  preservation  or  wild  flowers 
and  the  Primrose  League.— Could  you 
not  persuade  those  of  your  readers  who  are 
members  of  the  Primrose  League  to  make  the 
spread  of  the  Primrose  as  a  wild  flower  a  condition 
of  membership  ?  It  is  melancholy  indeed  to  reflect 
that  a  society  bearing  the  name  of  the  Primrose 
should  have  done  anything  to  lessen  its  abund- 
ance. If  the  members  of  the  league  would  only 
resolve  to  protect  the  plant  in  woods  and  braes 
where  it  still  abounds,  and,  by  raising  plants 
from  seed,  to  restore  it  where  it  has  disappeared 
and  plant  it  where  it  did  not  grow  before,  they 
would  indeed  deserve  well  of  their  country.— 
P.  A.  S. 

Early    outdoor     Strawberries.— 

Thefirst  gathering  of  outdoorSlrawberries  is  often 
as  much  appreciated  as  that  of  the  earliest  fruits 
grown  in  pots,  and  doubly  so  if  it  can  be  obtained 
a  few  days  in  advance  of  the  general  crop.  There 
is  keen  competition  among  market  growers  in 
getting  the  first  outdoor  fruits  on  the  market, 
and  lucky  is  the  man  who  is  a  day  or  two  in 
advance  of  his  neighbour.  We  gathered  our  first 
dish  this  year  on  June  10  (two  days  later  than 
last  year),  from  a  plantation  of  Noble.  The 
plants  are  on  a  narrow  border  at  the  foot  of  a 
wall  facing  south,  and  sheltered  from  the  cold 
east  winds  which  have  been  very  prevalent  this 
spring,  and  which,  to  a  great  extent,  have 
retarded  the  development  of  early  fruits  and 
vegetables.  This  variety  has  not  all  the  qualities 
of  a  first-rate  Strawberry,  but  when  well  grown 
the  fruits  are  large,  of  good  colour  and  appear- 
ance, and  very  freely  produced  ;  when  gathered 
at  the  proper  time  the  flavour  is  good.  Its  chief 
quality  is  its  earliness  in  ripening,  which  makes 
it  invaluable  where  fruit  is  in  great  demand. 
During  the  flowering  period,  and  for  some  time 
after  the  fruits  are  set,  blinds  are  drawn  down 
over  the  plants  every  night.  Lights  have  also 
been  used  as  a  covering,  but  no  appreciable 
advantage  has  resulted  over  those  which  were 
covered  with  blinds.  The  blinds  are  attached 
to  a  light  framework  about  2  feet  from  the  ground 
and  drawn  up  and  down  with  cords.  The  best 
results  are  obtained  from  plants  one  year  old. 
These  should  be  propagated  and  planted  as  early 
as  possible,  placing  them  more  closely  together 
than  for  the  main  crop  plants. — E.  H.,  Frogmore, 
Windsor. 

Handsome     Lime     trees.  —  The 

common  Lime  is  so  generally  useful  and  endures 
so  much  rough  treatment  that  it  is  often  planted 
to  the  exclusion  of  all  other  members  of  the 
same  genus.  This  is  unfortunate,  for  there  are 
several  handsome  forms  of  Tilia  which  far 
surpass  the  ordinary  type  in  all  respects,  and 
which  will  also  thrive  under  similar  trying  con- 
ditions of  soil  and  atmosphere.  Among  these 
the  drooping  Lime  Tilia  petiolaris  merits  a 
foremost  place,  as  it  is  free  in  growth,  of 
pendulous  habit,  and  the  large  leaves  with  silvery 
under  surfaces  have  a  charming  appearance  in 
the  slightest  breeze.  A  few  fine  specimens  may 
be  seen  in  the  London  parks,  and  as  far  east  as 
Victoria  Park  the  tree  grows  well,  but  it  should 
be  planted  much  more  frequently  than  is  the  rule 
at  present.  The  best  examples  in  the  Metro- 
politan district  are  at  Kew,  where  the  collection 
of  Limes  is  extremely  good,  and  a  magnificent 


specimen  near  the  Succulent  House  conveys  an 
admirable  idea  of  what  this  tree  can  become 
under  suitable  circumstances.  Bolder  in  habit, 
with  enormous  leaves,  T.  spectabilis  is  much  less 
frequently  seen  than  the  preceding,  though  in 
some  respects  it  is  without  a  rival.  It  was 
raised  from  a  cross  between  T.  petiolaris  and  T. 
americana,  and,  like  so  many  hybrids,  seems  to 
have  gained  in  vigour  as  compared  with  both  the 
parents.  The  tree  naturally  assumes  a  somewhat 
conical  form,  and  grows  with  great  rapidity  in 
good  soil.  Another  hybrid  Lime  of  some  merit 
is  T.  orbicularis,  which  was  obtained  from  T. 
petiolaris  and  T.  dasystyla  ;  it  has  conspicuously 
large  leaves  and  is  of  strong  habit,  quite  distinct 
from  either  of  the  parents.  The  present  is  the 
right  time  to  see  Limes  in  perfection,  and  as 
town  trees  they  have  much  in  their  favour, 
though  they  are  often  condemned  for  their  early 
defoliation. — L.  Castle. 

A  notable  Auricula.  —  Noticing  in 
The  Garden  that  you  like  to  hear  of  interesting 
flowers,  I  write  to  let  you  know  that  I  have  an 
Auricula  flower  which  is  almost  2J  inches  in 
diameter.  The  'seed  was  saved  from  the  finest 
plants  for  a  good  many  years,  and  this  is  one  of 
the  seedlings.  It  is  flowering  for  the  third  time. 
Last  year  one  flower  was  semi-double  ;  this  year 
there  are  several.  Some  young  plants  from  its 
seed  are  about  2  inches  in  diameter.  I  should 
like  to  know  if  other  people  have  so  large  an 
Auricula.  It  has  always  been  outside.  Among 
my  Polyanthus  seedlings  this  year  there  bloomed 
one  a  bright  blue,  nearly  as  pure  as  a  Gentian. 
This  was  also  from  my  own-coUeoted  seed ;  the 
others  were  crimson.  These  are  in  an  old,  high- 
walled  garden. — J.  T. 

Hardy  flowers  at  Wisley,  —  The 

gardens  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society 
contain  many  charming  spots,  made  addi- 
tionally attractive  by  careful  and  discriminating 
gardening.  The  illustration  shows  a  charac- 
teristic corner  where  the  Cape  Pond  Weed 
(Aponogetou  distachyon)  covers  the  pond  surface 
with  a  mass  of  its  curious  flowers,  while  the 
flower-spikes  of  the  Siberian  Iris  that  cluster 
on  the  pond  margins  add  a  touch  of  delicate 
colouring.     In  the  woodland  Azileas  and  Rhodo- 


dendrons make  gorgeous  colour  masses  that  gain 
an  added  brilliancy  from  the  fresh  green  of  the 
leafy  glades  in  which  they  grow.  Most  brilliant 
of  all  the  flower  pictures  »t  Wisley  a  few  weeks 
ago,  however,  was  that  composed  chiefly  of 
Japanese  Primroses  (Primula  jiponica)  in  many 
varied  shades  of  colour  and  of  the  Welsh  Poppy 
(Meconopsis  cambrica).  A  little  nook  cut  out  of 
the  woodland  was  a  mass  of  rich  colour,  the 
yellow  and  orange  tints  of  the  Poppies,  the  reds, 
pinks,  purples,  and  whites  of  the  Primroses,  and 
the  large  pure  white  flowers  of  the  Wood  Lily 
(Trillium),  relieved  by  the  tender  green  of  the 
unfolding  Fern  fronds,  made  a  charming  associa- 
tion of  leaf  and  flower,  and  one  that  must  long 
rest  in  the  mind's  eye  of  all  who  saw  it.  What 
an  accommodating  plant  Primula  japonica  is  ! 
It  seemed  equally  happy  at  Wisley  growing  at 
the  water's  edge,  in  the  ordinary  border  soil,  and, 
most  astonishing  of  all,  in  the  hard  surface  of  a 
gravel  path  ! 


THE    ROSE    GARDEN. 

MILDEW    ON    ROSES. 
(Continued   from  page    325.) 

IT  is  impossible  for  anyone  who  has  given 
any  thought  and  attention  to  the  sub- 
ject not  to  recognise  the  fact  that  mildew 
to  a  certain  extent  must  actually  exist 
in  the  blood  of  certain  varieties.  This 
assertion  may  be  as  diflBoult  to  prove  as 
it  will  be  found  to  confute,  but  at  all  events 
no  harm  will  be  done  by  discussing  it.  For  some 
years  I  have  been  carefully  examining  the  plants 
in  my  collection  with  a  view  to  discovering  what 
are  the  chief  characteristics  of  those  varieties 
which  suffer  most  from  mildew  and  vice  versd, 
but  the  definite  conclusions  arrived  at  up  to  the 
present  must  be  confessed  as  very  few.  One 
point,  however,  has  occurred  to  me.  The  in- 
herency of  mildew  in  certain  varieties  being  an 
undoubted  fact,  it  appears  to  me  that  raisers 
should  be  most  careful  in  selecting  their  varieties 
for  cross-fertilisation,  and  avoid  employing  those 
which    are  notoriously    susceptible    to    mildew 
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Last  season  I  particularly  noticed  that  two  new 
Koses,  the  progeny  of  Fisher  Holmes  in  each 
case,  were  very  badly  affected,  these  being  George 
Laing  Paul  (Caroline  Testout  x  Fisher  Holmes) 
and  Etoile  de  France  (Mme.  Abel  Chatenay  x 
Fisher  Holmes).  On  the  other  hand,  Messrs. 
Soupert  and  Notting'e  splendid  new  Hybrid  Tea 
Anne-Marie  Soupert,  which  was  the  result  of  a 
cross  between  Mme.  Edm^e  Metz  and  Mme.  Jules 
Grolez,  has  to  my  knowledge  proved  absolutely 
free  from  mildew  in  several  widely-situated  gar- 
dens and  nurseries  where  it  was  on  trial.  Now 
it  should  be  observed  that  Mme.  EdmieMetz  was 
sent  out  as  a  mildew-proof  variety,  and  this 
character  it  has  certainly  not  belied,  though  there 
is  nothing  in  the  appearance  of  its  foliage  (as  far 
as  I  can  judge)  to  account  for  this  desirable  trait. 
That  it  should  have  produced  a  seedling  in  which 
this  trait  is  shown  is  well  worth  mentioning,  and 
helps  to  give  colour  to  my  deductions  as  to  the 
future  possibility  of  a  race  of  Roees  exempt,  or 
almost  so,  from  any  taint  of  mildew.  Mean- 
while I  am  speculating  as  to  the  parentage  of 
Mme.  Edm^e  Metz,  a  point  on  which  Messrs. 
Soupert  and  Netting  unfortunately  do  not 
enlighten  us  in  their  catalogue.  Another  point 
worth  noting  is  that  all  the  true  Chinas  are  quite 
free  from  mildew,  and  I  should  imagine  that  by 
introducing  the  China  strain  in  cross-breeding 
you  might  assist  in  eradicating  the  tendency  to 
mildew. 

Over- PROPAGATION'  as  a  Cause  of  Mildew. 

Another  factor  which  does  undoubtedly  increase 
the  tendency  to  mildew  is  the  system  of  rapid 
propagation  which  has  been  adopted  in  almost 
every  nursery.  No  sooner  is  a  new  Rose  placed 
upon  the  market  than  express  methods  are 
employed  to  work  up  a  saleable  stock  of  it.  To 
accomplish  this  the  chief  method  is,  of  course, 
that  of  grafting  in  heat  under  glass,  and  the 
cultivator  has  no  time  to  consider  whether  in  the 
process  the  Rose  loses  something  of  its  constitu- 
tion and  becomes  weakened  and  a  prey  to  mildew. 
It  seems  to  be  conclusively  proved  that  the  rapid 
propagation  of  Potatoes  under  glass,  which  took 
place  during  the  so-called  boom,  was  the  means 
of  wrecking  the  constitution  and  stamina  of  some 
of  the  varieties,  and  I  can  well  imagine  that,  as 
far  as  Roses  are  concerned,  the  same  thing  occurs. 
Over-propagation  is  frequently  the  cause  of  new 
varieties  not  attaining  their  highest  standard  of 
excellence  until  they  have  been  in  commerce  for 
a  few  years.  As  regards  mildew,  it  is  obvious 
that  the  high  temperatures  resorted  to  in  order 
to  bring  on  the  plants  to  a  saleable  size  helps  to 
weaken  them  and  make  them  prone  to  the  ravages 
of  this  pest.  Last  year  I  well  remember  being 
shown  a  big  house  of  such  plants  almost  ready  to 
be  hardened  off,  and,  remarking  on  the  unhealthy 
state  of  one  large  batch,  was  informed  that  they 
were  "  Mildew  "  Grant,  a  name  which  at  the  time 
seemed  most  singularly  appropriate.  However, 
I  have  often  thought  since  that  the  highly  arti- 
ficial method  of  propagation,  and  the  enormous 
extent  to  which  it  was  carried  out  in  the  case  of 
such  a  much- vaunted  Rose  as  Mildred  Grant,  was 
scarcely  warranted  to  strengthen  its  constitution 
or  lessen  its  susceptibility  to  mildew. 

Common  Causes  of  Mildew. 
Thus  far  I  have  not  touched  upon  the  common 
causes  of  mildew,  but  it  will  now  be  wise  to 
enumerate  these,  because  many  people  still  seem 
unacquainted  with  them.  First  and  foremost  is 
the  weather.  A  long  spell  of  cold,  wet,  sunless 
weather  after  hot,  sunny  days  is  usually  the 
beginning  of  the  mischief  ;  but  all  sudden  changes 
of  temperature  act  as  an  incentive  to  the  disease. 
Dry  soil  at  the  roots,  bad  drainage,  draughts,  and 
watering  with  cold  tap-water  are  other  responsible 
causes.  The  last  point  is  one  that  should  be 
emphasised,  for  my  experience  proves  that  it  is 
an  unfailing  source  of  mildew.  Those  who  feel 
obliged  to  water  their  plants  should  draw  their 
supply  from  open-air  tanks  or  tubs  to  which  the 
sun  has  access  ;  but  if  this  is  not  possible,  then 
watering  should  be  entirely  abandoned  and  the 


hoe  only  used.  But  the  most  frequent,  perhaps, 
of  all  the  causes  of  mildew  is  produced  by  grow- 
ing the  plants  in  a  too  small  area  or  by  the 
presence  of  large  trees.  Years  ago  I  noticed  that 
the  Roses  growing  in  the  walled-in  portion  of  the 
garden  here  were  more  affected  than  those  in  beds 
in  the  open  garden.  Roses  want  plenty  of  pure 
air  and  ample  space,  and  those  who  are  obliged 
to  grow  their  plants  in  back  yards  and  other  close 
and  circumscribed  situations  must,  I  fear,  regard 
mildew  as  part  of  the  bargain.  In  a  plantation 
made  last  autumn  on  a  windy  hillside  500  feet 
above  sea  level  I  have  hopes  of  evading  much  of 
the  disease  which  is  so  prevalent  in  the  valley 
below.  The  most  windy  position  in  a  garden  is 
not,  perhaps,  beneficial  for  securing  the  most 
perfect  flowers,  but  in  such  a  spot  the  mildew 
spores  have  more  difficulty  in  finding  a  footing. 
Kidderminster.  Arthur  R.  Goodwin. 

{To  he  continued. ) 


I  note  your  correspondent  "R.  E  B."  refers  to 
sulphur  and  potassium  sulphide  solution  as  being 
now  quite  superseded  for  the  eradication  of 
mildew  on  Roses  by  such  standard  compounds 
as  Mo-ElBo  and  Lysol.  I  desire  to  add  my  ex- 
perience, as  I  am  sure  it  will  interest  many  of 
your  rosarian  readers.  Up  to  last  year  my  plants 
had  for  several  seasons,  both  in  the  greenhouse 
and  outside,  been  severely  attacked  by  mildew, 
and  I  applied  sulphur  and  sulphide  of  potassium 
many  times,  but  to  no  purpose.  Last  year  I  was 
especially  anxious  to  exhibit  at  our  local  show, 
owing  to  friendly  rivalry  among  several  of  my 
rosarian  friends,  and  in  the  month  of  June  was 
beginning  to  despair  of  competing,  owing  to  this 
dreaded  pest.  A  neighbour  informed  me  of  these 
two  compounds,  and,  of  course,  I  was  only  too 
eager  to  try  them.  To  my  intense  surprise  each 
had  the  desired  effect.  I  used  them  in  an  experi- 
mental manner  on  two  separate  Rose  trees 
situated  side  by  side,  the  result  being  that  I  won 
the  National  Rose  Society's  bronze  medal  with 
Frau  Karl  Druschki  in  a  very  keen  competition. 
The  plant  from  which  this  Rose  was  cut  was 
previously  very  badly  infested  with  mildew,  and 
was  in  the  bed  which  was  sprayed  with  Mo-E£So, 
all  the  other  plants  in  the  same  bed  being  equally 
benefited.  In  my  humble  opinion  this  latter 
preparation  is  a  certain  and  sure  remedy,  without 
in  any  way  injuring  the  foliage,  whereas  Lysol 
has  a  tendency  to  wither  the  foliage  unless  a  very 
weak  solution  is  used,  which  is  not  effective.  I 
also  note  that  your  contributor  Mr.  Arthur  Good- 
win has  had  the  same  experience  as  to  the  injury 
caused  by  Lysol.  In  conclusion,  I  may  state  that 
my  plants  in  the  greenhouse  and  outside  are 
most  promising,  despite  the  inclement  weather 
which  has  this  year  been  experienced,  and  I  am 
solely  relying  upon  Mo-Efiic  (by  the  way,  the 
makers  of  it  are  the  Mo-EfBc  Chemical  Company) 
to  keep  my  plants  in  a  healthy  condition. 
Saltaire.  Rosa  Rugosa. 
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POINSETTIAS. 

BY  giving  attention  to  these  now  plants 
I  with  beautiful  bracts  for  winter  use 
may  be  had.  The  Poinsettia,  with 
I  its  handsome  and  richly  -  coloured 
'  bracts,  is  a  most  valuable  plant  in 
winter.  Those  who  have  grown  them 
already  have  material  from  which  to  make  a 
start,  otherwise  an  old  plant  or  two  should  be 
obtained  to  work  up  a  stock.  After  Poineettias 
are  past  their  beauty  water  should  be  gradually 
withheld,  and  for  a  short  time  altogether;  this  is 
called  resting,  and  is  most  necessary  to  their 
future  well-being.  No  time  should  be  lost  if  the 
finest  bracts  are  wanted.  Shake  out  the  old 
plants  and  pot  into  a  soil  of  three  parts  loam  and 
two  parts  leaf-soil,  with  enough  sand  to  keep  it 
open,  using  pots  large  enough  to  hold  the  roots 


comfortably.  If  the  plants  are  at  all  "leggy" 
they  should  be  shortened  to  12  inches  or  15  inches. 

Place  the  plants  in  a  warm  house,  giving  little 
water  till  roots  are  formed,  but  syringe  twice  a 
day.  The  buds  will  soon  break  under  these  con- 
ditions, and  when  the  shoots  are  about  2  inches 
long  the  upper  portions  should  be  taken  off  and 
inserted  as  cuttings,  but  to  facilitate  the  striking 
a  small  piece  of  old  wood  should  be  left  at  the 
base  of  each.  Pot  singly  into  2i-inch  pots.  For 
rooting  the  cuttings,  if  bottom-heat  can  be 
obtained  so  much  the  better,  they  should  be 
covered  with  a  bell-glass  or  sheet  of  glass.  One  or 
two  shifts  will  be  required,  although  ."j-inch  pots 
will  be  found  most  useful.  Keep  the  plants 
always  close  to  the  glass.  This  is  not  possible  if 
they  are  subjected  to  too  much  heat  after  they 
are  rooted,  and  are  kept  far  from  the  glass  for  a 
long  time. 

The  better  way  to  deal  with  them  in  summer, 
when  they  have  made  growth  and  filled  their 
pots  with  roots,  is  to  place  them  in  a  cool  pit, 
plunging  the  pots  in  ashes  or  leaves.  Let  them 
be  close  to  the  glass,  and  water  carefully,  giving 
a  watering  once  a  week  with  weak  liquid  manure. 

G.  Waller. 

Coch  Crow  Hill,  Ditton  BUI,  Surbiton. 


NICOTIANA  SANDER.E. 
It  may  be  of  interest  to  some  of  the  readers  of 
The  Garden  to  know  that  the  above  plant  makes 
a  very  beautiful  subject  for  winter  flowering  in 
the  greenhouse.  Having  given  it  a  trial  this 
year  I  can  with  confidence  recommend  it  for  that 
purpose.  It  has  been  in  bloom  for  six  months 
past,  and  apparently  will  continue  so  for  some 
time.  Not  only  does  it  flower  continuously,  but 
the  colour  is  so  much  brighter  than  when  grown 
outside  in  summer.  If  sown  in  June,  and  accorded 
similar  treatment  as  for  Cinerarias,  and  brought 
into  the  greenhouse  towards  the  end  of  September, 
the  result  will  be  an  abundance  of  bloom  all 
through  the  winter.  0.  Nichols. 

Ths  Manor  House  Gardens,  Ormesby. 

RHODODENDRON  VEITCHIANUM. 
Or  the  numerous  white-flowered  Rhododendrons 
that  require  the  protection  of  a  greenhouse  for 
their  successful  culture  this  is  one  of  the  best, 
that  is  when  a  good  form  is  obtained,  as  among 
the  plants  in  cultivation  there  is  considerable 
variation.  The  flowers,  which  are  not  borne  in 
rounded  heads  as  in  many  of  the  Rhododendrons, 
but  in  loose  clusters  of  two  to  four  together,  are  very 
large,  pure  white,  except  for  a  small  yellowish  stain 
in  the  interior,  and  with  the  edges  of  the  petals 
more  or  less  crisped  ;  in  the  finest  forms  very  much 
so.  One  variety— lajvigatum — has  smooth  edges  to 
the  petals.  The  root  action  of  R.  veitohianum  is 
not  very  vigorous,  hence  large  specimens  may  be 
grown  in  proportionately  smaller  pots  than  some 
other  kinds.  The  flowers  are  faintly  scented,  so 
in  this  respect  the  Rhododendron  in  question  is 
far  behind  R.  Edgworthi  and  the  numerous 
hybrids  raised  therefrom.  As  a  parent  R. 
veitchianum  has  not  given  rise  to  many  garden 
forme,  but  one  of  them  is  remarkable  for  the 
large  size  of  its  sweet-scented  blossoms.  The 
hybrid  in  question,  known  as  R.  forsterianum, 
was  raised  by  Mr.  Otto  Forster  by  the  inter- 
crossing of  this  species  and  R.  Edgeworthi,  the 
fragrance  of  the  last  named  being  transmitted  to 
its  progeny.  By  crossing  R.  veitchianum  and 
R.  ciliatum  Messrs.  Veitchof  Exeter  raised  many 
years  ago  R.  exoniensis,  a  comparatively  dwarf 
free-flowering  kind,  whose  ivory  white  flowers  are 
tinged  with  pink  on  the  exterior.  I. 


PRIMULA   KEWENSIS. 
In  reply  to  "A.    D.'s"   remarks  on    the  above 
plants  in  the  issue  of  Tbe  Garden  for  March  3, 
I  quote  the  following  facts  : 

When  first  introduced  many  attempts  to 
fertilise  this  hybrid  with  its  own  pollen  and 
also  that   of   other  species   were  made,  but,  so 
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far  as  I  know,  without  success.  At  this  time  all 
the  plants  produced  "pin-eyed"  flowers,  i.e., 
having  a  long  styled  stigma. 

At  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  and  Sons'  Feltham 
Nursery,  in  March,  1904,  a  solitary  plant  was 
noticed  amongst  a  batch  of  plants  propagated  by 
division,  with  "thrum-eyed"  flowers.  This  was 
pollinated  with  pollen  from  the  "  pin-eyed " 
flowers  and  produced  fertile  seeds.  It  was  sown 
in  due  course,  and  some  of  the  plants  flowered 
in  1905.  The  seedlings  were  identical  with  the 
parents,  and  these  produced  seeds  which  are 
offered  in  the  Chelsea  firm's  catalogue  this  year. 

At  the  last  three  shows  in  the  new  hall  of  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society  seedling  plants  of 
P.  kewensis  have  been  shown  by  Messrs.  Veitch. 
I  noticed  that  the  plants  shown  on  March  6 
produced  both  "thrum-eyed"  and  "pin-eyed" 
flowers  on  the  same  plant  and  in  the  same  whorl 
of  flowers.  The  lower  flowers  were  over,  and  nice 
capsules  were  developing,  giving  promise  of 
abundance  of  seeds. 

So  far  as  I  know,  this  is  the  first  instance  of 
the  progeny  of  a  cross  between  two  distinct 
species  producing  fertile  seeds.  Were  it  not  for 
the  fact  that  the  parents  of  P.  kewensis  were 
proved  by  a  subsequent  cross  made  at  Kew,  I 
should  have  said  at  once  that  the  original  plant 
was  not  a  chance  hybrid,  but  an  exceptionally 
vigorous  sport  from  P.  floribunda. 

Kew.  sJ/'S         '.  A.  OsEORN. 


CAMELLIA  DONKELAARL 
This  old  variety  of  Camellia  japonica  has  stood 
out  for  years  in  the  Rhododendron  dell  at  Kew, 
and  it  was  recently  in  full  flower  there.  Except 
in  leafage  it  has  nothing  of  the  hard,  formal 
flower  so  prevalent  among  garden  varieties  of 
the  Camellia,  as  the  bright- coloured  flowers  of 
this  old  kind  are  semi-double  and  quite  irregular 
in  outline.  The  Camellia  is  altogether  hardier 
than  is  generally  supposed,  for  given  shelter 
from  direct  north  and  east  winds  it  rarely  suffers 
from  the  cold.  The  rich  dark  green  foliage  of 
the  Camellia  gives  it  a  distinct  appearance  even 
without  the  bright-coloured  blossoms.  Camellias 
are  moisture-loving  plants,  and  it  is  useless  to 
expect  them  to  thrive  if  they  are  allowed  to  get  dry 
at  the  roots  during  the  summer  months.  T. 


VITIS     HENRYANA. 

In  general  appearance  this  new  hardy  climbing 
plant  is  not  unlike  the  old  Virginian  Creeper, 
but  the  leaves  are  even  more  beautiful,  and 
there  is  no  doubt  that  when  it  becomes  well 
known  it  will  prove  a  favourite  climber.  The 
young  leaves  are  scarlet ;  as  the  leaves  age  this 
brilliant  colouring  becomes  subdued  to  a  bronze. 
Eich  leaf  bears  numerous  silvery  markings 
which  give  the  plant  a  distinct  and  orna- 
mental value.  This  Vitis  was  discovered  in 
China  by  Dr.  Henry,  and  was  introduced  to  the 
nursery  of  Messrs.  James  Veitch  and  Sons, 
Limited,  Chelsea,  by  Mr.  E,  H.  Wilson.  It  was 
exhibited  at  the  Temple  Show  by  Hobbies, 
Limited,  Dereham,  and  there  obtained  an  award 
of  merit. 


THE    FLOWER    GARDEN. 

THE  SEA  HOLLIES  (ERYNGIUMS). 

THE  Eryngiams  that  owe  their  value  as 
garden  plants  to  the  rich  blue  or 
silvery  colouring  of  the  stems  and 
inflorescences  have  always  been  the 
more  popular  of  the  family.  They 
are  vigorous  plants,  of  bushy  habit, 
more  refined  than  ornamental  Thistles,  and 
of  a  distinctly  ornamental  type,  suggesting 
the  vegetable  inhabitants  of  deserts  in  their 
spiny,  drought-resisting  character  than  any 
other  type  of  garden  plants.  Those  kinds 
that    take    the    form    of    various    sub-tropical 
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plants — such  as  Yuccas,  Agaves,  and  Broraeliads 
generally — though  now  tolerably  well  known, 
have  not  been  planted  to  any  extent,  the  prefer- 
ence is  generally,  and  I  think  rightly,  given  to 
the  more  hardy  kinds  that  develop  the  colouring 
of  amethyst  and  silver,  for  not  only  are  they  more 
effective  as  border  plants,  but  much  easier  to 
grow  and,  with  one  exception,  more  lasting.  They 
prefer  a  light  soil,  and  if  the  position  is  the 
warmest  the  garden  affords  one  can  rely  upon 
excellent  colouring  of  stem  and  involucrum.  All 
save  one  hybrid  are  easily  raised  from  seeds  if 
procurable,  and  most  will  grow  from  root-cuttings 
freely  if  divided  when  the  plants  start  to  grow. 
Of  species  one  could  recommend  for  general 
planting, 

E.  odpinum  (Alpine  Sea  Holly)  is  the  best 
of  its  group.  It  has  toothed  leaves  in  loose 
rosettes  1  foot  or  more  across,  from  the  centre  of 
which  arise  numerous  silvery  stems  sparsely 
clothed  with  smaller  green,  lobed  leaves,  and 
bearing  branching  inflorescences.  The  cones  are 
lavender  tinted  and  very  prominent.  The  involu- 
crum is  5  inches  across,  finely  divided,  silky  to 
the  touch,  greenish  when  young,  and  developing 
various  shades  of  silver,  lavender,  and  blue  as 
they  approach  maturity.  The  beautiful  colouring 
and  delightful  lace-like  fringe  of  the  involucrum 
is  unique  in  garden  plants.  The  species  is  com- 
paratively long  lived,  and  in  no  respect  difficult 
to  grow. 

E.  amethystinum  (verum). — A  plant  universally 
confused  with  E  oliverianum,  but  quite  distinct. 


It  has  bluish  stems,  18  incheshigh,  freely  branched  ;  - 
leaves  6  inches  to  9  inches  long,  eight-lobed,  the 
lobes  cleft  to  the  mid-rib  as  in  some  of  the 
Maples,  and  provided  with  three  rounded  teeth. 
The  leaves  and  bracts  just  below  the  inflorescence 
take  a  rich  shade  of  amethyst  in  late  summer. 
The  flowers  are  small  but  freely  produced,  each 
consisting  of  a  small  cone  as  large  as  that  of  E. 
planum,  but  distinct  from  the  cones  of  planum 
in  having  prominent  bracts  beneath  each  seed. 
The  involucrum  is  formed  of  spined  divisions 
1  inch  to  2  inches  long.  This  plant  is  distinct 
from  E.  oliverianum  in  its  "skeleton"  leaves 
smaller,  more  bushy,  and  freely  branching  habit,' 
and  in  its  much  richer  colouring.  The  whole 
plant  takes  on  the  richest  possible  colouring  of 
amethyst  in  late  summer.  It  has  been  described 
as  inferior  to  oliverianum  ;  it  certainly  is  smaller 
and  less  robust,  but  in  the  matter  of  colouring 
and  refinement  E.  amethystinum  is  the  more 
interesting  plant. 

E.  Bourgati  is  a  small  growing  plant  resembling 
a  dwarf  oliverianum.  The  leaves,  stems,  and 
involucrum  are  of  a  pale  blue  colouring.  It  is 
reputed  to  be  the  parent  (with  alpinum)  of  E. 
Zibelii,  a  beautiful  hybrid. 

E.  giganleum  (the  Ivory  Thistle)  is  a  beautiful 
plant  of  biennial  duration.  It  makes  thick 
Chicory-like  roots,  produces  its  leaves  in  dense 
rosettes,  and  has  stout  silvery  stems,  which 
branch  freely  and  are  furnished  with  numerous 
rigid  silvery  bracts,  copiously  spined.  The  cone 
is  heavily  armed  with  small  curved  spikes,  and 
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the  involnorum  is  in  the  form  of  hard,  silvery, 
metal-like,  many-Bpined  bracts.  The  rigidity  and 
armoured  condition  of  all  the  parts  of  this  plant 
is  indeed  remarkable.  It  is  a  striking  object  to 
aaaociate  with  border  plants.  The  glistening 
whiteness  of  its  flowers  ia  very  efifective,  and  the 
form  and  character  are  retained  in  a  dry  state  if 
the  cone  ia  dipped  in  diluted  gum  arable  to  pre- 
vent the  seeds  from  falling.  Thus  treated,  these 
flowers  make  capital  winter  decorative  material. 

£1.  marilimum  (British  Sea  Holly)  — Thia  does 
not  thrive  under  cultivation  very  well.  It  grows 
on  our  stony  shores  in  considerable  quantity,  and 
it  could  be  made  to  succeed  if  young  plants  were 
procured  and  these  started  in  rubble  and  sea- 
aand.  It  ia  long-lived  in  a  wild  state.  The 
whole  plant  is  armed  with  pene- 
trating spines ;  the  foliage  and 
flowers  are  silvery  grey. 

E.  oUverianum  (the  spurious 
E  amethystinum  of  horticulture) 
has  a  much  -  branched,  many- 
headed  rootstock  of  perennial 
duration,  variously  shaped  but 
generally  broad  leaves,  stout, 
erect-growing  stems  3  feet  high, 
copiously  branched  and  bearing 
steel-blue  flowers  4  inches  across, 
the  involucrum  of  which  is  much 
divided  and  very  spiny.  The 
stems,  upper  leaf-stalks,  and 
iafloresceuces  are  highly  coloured 
steel-blue  in  late  summer.  The 
plant  is  altogether  larger  than  the 
true  amethystinum,  and  the  spiny 
involucrum  is  denser  and  more 
freely  branched,  while  the  leaves 
are  three  -  lobed,  the  segments 
being  wedge-shaped  and  margined 
with  long  curved  spines.  It  ia  an 
effective  garden  plant,  easily 
grown,  forming  huge  clumps  in 
the  course  of  a  few  years,  which 
require  to  be  occasionally  broken 
up  to  maintain  flowering 
strength. 

E.  planum  (the  broad-leaved 
Saa  Holly)  is  a  graceful  plant,  in 
some  respects  finer  than  any  other 
for  general  garden  use.  It  forms 
a  tuft  of  flat  oval  leaves  about 
I  foot  across,  and  produces  leafy, 
branching  stems  4  feet  high, 
bearing  great  quantities  of  small 
flowers  a  paler  shade  of  blue 
than  moat  species,  but  so  freely 
borne  that  a  clump  looks  prac- 
tically all  flowers.  Its  stems  are 
stout  and  white,  assuming  the 
blue  tint  as  the  flowers  develop. 
It  is  a  sturdy  border  plant, 
and  the  growths,  when  in  full 
flower,  make  excellent  decorative 
material,  for  which  abundant  use 
could  be  found  in  most  dwellings 
during  both  summer  and  winter. 

E.  tripartitum  is  a  curious 
plant  with  much  branched 
stems,  too  weak  to  give  the 
necessary  support.  It  has  tri- 
foliate leaves  in  small  tuEt?  like  those  of  the 
bulbous  Ranunculus,  (^  nd  the  stems  are  3  feet 
to  4  feat  high,  forming  lax  bnahes  3  feet 
through,  and  bearing  myriads  of  flowers,  the 
cones  of  which  are  about  the  size  of  a  Hazel- 
nut, and  surrounded  by  a  five-rayed  spiny 
involucrum.  The  segments  are  mare  spines, 
slightly  armed  on  the  margins,  and  about  1  inch 
long.  Its  colouring  is  blue,  scarcely  so  rich  as 
E.  amethystinum  or  E.  oUverianum,  but  quite  a 
distinct  shade  of  steel  blue.  It  is  a  remarkable 
plant,  n-ora  curious  than  beautiful,  although  the 
colouring  and  growth  are  appreciated  by  many 
who  see  the  plant  for  the  first  time.  It  is  quite 
easy  to  grow. 

E.  Zabdii. — A  strong-growing  plant  of  hybrid 
origin,  closely  resembling  E.  oUverianum  in  habit 


and  leafage.  It  has  three-lobed  leaves  with  plant,  and  the  young  growth  is  stifled  or  frozen 
wedge-ehaped  armed  segments,  stout  stems  3  feet  solid.  It  would  not  matter  if  the  plants 
high  freely  branching  below,  and  bears  flowers  were  wholly  dormant  and  leafless,  but  these 
4  inches  to  5  inches  across,  silvery  in  a  young  Eryngiums  make  fresh  growth  in  late  autumn, 
state,  changing  as  the  leaves  become  rigid  to  a  just  sufficient  to  encompass  their  own  destruc- 
rioh  amethyst,   but  always  silvery  around  the    tion. 

cone.  The  involucrum  is  less  freely  divided  and  Those  who  live  in  localities  more  favourable  to 
not  nearly  lo  dense  as  in  E.  oUverianum,  and  the  their  cultivation  would  find  the  following  six 
spines  are  leas  rigid.  It  is  a  reputed  hybrid  species  very  interesting  and  novel  plants  :  E. 
between  E  alpinum  and  E  Bourgati,  but  the  Sarra  and  E.  agavifolium,  with  sword-shaped  and 
growth  of  B.  oUverianum  is  so  strongly  marked  armed  leaves,  with  marginal  spines  ;  E.  bromelisa- 
that  I  think  this  species  must  have  been  employed,  folium  and  E.  yuccaefolium,  whose  leaves  resemble 
It  is  early  in  development,  a  feature  it  probably  those  of  the  Pine-apple  ;  E.  eburneum,  milky 
derives  from  E  alpinum,  and  all  the  leafage  is  white,  long  and  channelled  ;  and  E.  pandanse- 
white  veined,  quite  a  handsome  plant,  but  folium,  whose  leaves  are  long  and  narrow,  forming 
inferior  to  E.  oUverianum  in  its  colour  display.    Tritoma-like  tufts,  while  the  inflorescences  are 

more  than  ordinarily  interesting, 
being  of  a  violet-purple  colonring 
and  4  feet  high.  One  could  put 
these  plants  to  good  use  in  sub- 
tropical bedding,  while  many  are 
worth  house-room. 

G.  B.  Mallbtt. 


THE  SCARLET  LOBELIA. 

(L.    CABDINALIS.) 

This  Lobelia  is  a  lover  of  moisture, 
and  well  adapted  for  grouping  in 
moist  soil.  In  the  water  garden 
a  bold  group  of  the  type,  and 
also  the  new  varieties  in  their 
various  colours,  make  a  grand 
feature  during  August  and  Sep- 
tember when  planted  with  a  little 
compost  round  their  roots  to  give 
them  a  start.  This  should  consist 
of  fine  leaf-mould,  road  grit,  and 
loam.  They  will  soon  make  large 
plants  in  the  moist  soil,  and  will 
be  muoh  more  attractive  than 
the  plants  in  dry  borders. 


CANNAS. 

Cannas  in  bold  groups  in  the 
water  garden  are  very  telling,  and 
lend  themselves  admirably  for 
grouping  with  moisture  -  loving 
plants.  They  are  quite  at  home 
in  the  moist  ground  near  Water 
Lily  ponds,  and  for  late  summer 
decoration  of  this  garden  they 
are  very  beautiful  when  grouped 
in  mixed  or  separate  colours  with 
as  little  formality  as  possible. 


THB  8IBEBIAS  FLIO   BY  THE  LAKE  IS   THB  ROYAL  OARDEMS,  KEW.„ 


The  group  of  Eryngiums  whose  leafage  is 
arranged  shuttle-cock  fashion,  forming  a  kind  of 
funnel  as  in  Eremurus,  were  they  more  hardy 
would  help  to  give  realism  to  garden  designs 
wherein  plants,  such  as  Yucca",  some  Kniphofias, 
sturdy  Bamboo?,  numerous  DipsacrBS  and  Cac- 
tac<  SB,  are  associated  with  boulders  of  rugged 
outline,  to  give  some  idea  of  the  vegetation  of 
dry  regions  generally,  but  they  prove  too  difficult 
to  grow  for  any  number  of  years  to  render  them 
useful  save  in  particularly  favourable  localities. 
They  may  be  capable  of  withstanding  frosts 
unharmed  if  kept  Vf  ry  dry,  but  this  is  not  always 
an  easy  matter  without  lifting  the  plants,  and  in 
most  cises  promising  specimens  are  lost  from  the 
88  me  mishap  that  sometimes  occurs  to  Eremurus — 
the  leaves  carry  moisture  to  the  crown  of  iha 


AGAPANTHUS   UMBEL- 

LATUS. 
Both  the  blue  and  white  varie- 
ties of  this  Agapanthus  are 
beautiful  plants  for  the  water 
garden  when  grown  in  pots  and 
plunged  on  rising  ground  near  to 
Lily  ponds.  With  these  might 
be  associated  Dianella  longiflora, 
D.  revoluta,  and  Mor»i  robinso- 

niana.    This  latter  plant  is  rather 

shy-flowering,  but  its  graceful  arching  foliage  is 
its  great  charm.  W.  J.  TowNSEND. 

Sandhurst  Lodge  Gardens. 


THE    SIBERIAN    FLAG. 

This  is  the  common  name  for  Iris  sibirica,  a 
very  pretty  species  found  in  many  parts  of 
Europe  and  Northern  Asia.  Of  vigorous 
habit,  it  grows  to  a  height  of  from  2.V  feet  to 
3  feet,  with  graceful,  grass-like  leaves  and  tall, 
slender,flower-scapes,thelatter  being  crowned 
with  pretty  blue  flowers.  In  addition  to  the 
type  there  are  several  varieties  of  which  alba, 
with  white  Howers,  and  orientalis,  with  blos- 
soms much  larger  than  those  of  the  type,  are 
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be  placed  in  a  permanent  position  when  quite 
email.  A  good  compost  to  plant  in  is  good 
loam  and  peat  in  equal  proportions. 

W.  Dallimorb. 


V 


A  HANDSOME  ORNAMENTAL  SHRUB   (CORNUS  ALBA  SP^THIl) 


very  eflfective.  To  succeed  with  this  Iris,  good, 
rich  moist  soil  and  a  full  exposure  to  sun 
are  necessary,  and,  although  not  absolutely 
essential,  the  marshy  margins  of  lakes,  ponds, 
or  streams,  unshaded  by  trees,  form  an  ideal 
home.  At  Kew  several  groups  are  to  be 
found  about  the  margins  of  the  lake  and 
Lily  pond  in  the  arboretum,  where,  in  com- 
pany with  the  common  British  Yellow  Flag 
(Iris  Pseud-acorus)  and  other  plants,  it  is 
very  effective  during  June.  That  water 
culture  is  not  absolutely  necessary,  however, 
is  evidenced  by  the  fine  bed  of  I.  sibirica 
and  varieties  to  be  seen  in  the  Iris  garden  at 
Kew.  To  succeed  with  this  plant,  deep,  rich 
loamy  soil  must  be  provided,  and  if  not 
planted  in  water  an  abundant  supply  should 
be  given  until  well  established.  To  increase 
the  stock,  the  clumps  should  be  divided  as 
soon  as  the  flowers  are  over. 


TREES    AND    SHRUBS. 


A    VALUABLE    ORNAMENTAL 
SHRUB. 

(CoRNCrS   ALBA  VAB.   Sp^THII.) 

OF  the  numerous  deciduous  orna- 
i  mental  foliage  shrubs,  none 
I  have  greater  claims  on  the 
r  attention  of  the  gardener  than 
this,  for  it  is  particularly 
effective  throughout  the  whole 
year,  and  is  one  of  the  easiest  possible  shrubs 
to_cultivate.  When  destitute  of  leaves,  the 
bright  red  bark  is  conspicuous,  while,  when 
in  leaf,  the  colour  of  the  foliage  is  unequalled 
by  that  of  any  other  shrub.  The  major 
portion  of  the  leaf  is  golden,  the  other  part 
being  made  up  of  two  shades  of  green,  the 
green  and  yellow  intermixing  in  an  irregular 
manner.  For  planting  in  beds  or  masses  it 
is  very  useful,  while  groups  in  beds  or 
shrubberies  have  a  very  bright  effect. 
Mature  plants  are  often  5  feet  to  6  feet  high 
and  as  far  through,  but  it  does  not  attain 
that  height  quickly,  and  by  pruning  it  is 
possible  to  keep  it  half  that  height  with 
little  trouble. 

With  regard  to  soil  it  is  not  fastidious, 
sandy  loam  being  better  than  soil  of  a 
very  rich  nature.  To  increase  it,  cuttings 
of  ripened  wood  may  be  inserted  in  the 
open  ground  in  autumn  in  a  similar  manner 
to  Currant  cuttings,  or  branches  may  be 
layered.  At  Kew  several  large  beds  may  be 
seen,  the  subject  of  the  illustration  being  a 


bed    20    feet    to    25    feet    across    near  the 
Temperate  house.  W.  Dallimoee. 

THE  YELLOW -FLOWERED 
MAGNOLIA. 
(Magnolia  Frasbri.) 
Thb  yellow-flowered  Magnolia,  as  this  species 
might  aptly  be  called,  appears  to  be  far  from 
commoQ  in  Eaglaad,  especially  as  a  large  speci- 
men, This  is  to  ,b9  regretted,  as  it  forms  a 
handsome-foliaged  tree,  while  its  blossoms  are 
very  beautiful  and 
distinct  from  those 
of  any  other 
Magnolia.  It  is  a 
native  of  the 
Southern  United 
States,  and  was  in- 
troduced very  many 
years  ago,  Loudon 
giving  the  date  of 
its  introduction  as 
1786.  At  Kew  a 
good-sized  specimen 
may  be  found  in 
the  Azalea  garden, 
where  it  blossoms 
freely  annually  from 
the  middle  of  May 
until  the  end  of 
July.  It  forms  a 
round  -  headed  tree 
about  18  feet  high 
and  18  feet  across, 
the  branches  reach- 
ing to  within  a  short 
distance  of  the 
ground.  Jt  is  a  deci- 
duous species,  with 
large,  handsome 
leaves,  the  bases  of 
which  are  deeply 
lobed.  When  they 
first  appear  in  spring 
they  are  bronze,  and 
previous  to  falling 
in  autumn  they  take 
on  a  rich  brown  tint. 
The  flowers  are  large 
and  yellow.  When 
they  first  open  they 
are  rich  in  colour, 
becoming  deep 
cream  as  they  fade. 
They  are  at  their 
best  when  about  half 
expanded,  as  they 
are  then  cup-shaped 
and  of  very  good 
colour.  Like  other 
Magnolias,  this  one 
dislikes  disturbance 
at  the  roots,  con- 
sequently it  should 


ERIOSTEMON    NERIIFOLIUS. 

This  pretty  little  Australian  shrub  is  eometimis 
found  doing  well  in  the  open  in  peaty  soil  in  the 
Routh-west.  Though  now  held  to  be  merely  a 
form  of  E.  myoporoides  it  was  formerly  treated 
as  a  distinct  species.  Here  a  little  plant  about 
18  inches  in  height,  and  as  much  through,  has 
been  a  pretty  sight  for  the  last  month,  being 
literally  crowded  with  blossom.  The  fffect  of 
the  pure  white,  starry  flowers,  three-quarters  of 
an  inch  across,  contrasting  with  the  pink  of  the 
uoexpanded  buds,  is  very  pretty,  the  lanceolate 
leaves  being  almost  hidden  by  bloom.  The  plant 
requires  abundant  moisture.  Over  the  greater 
part  of  England  the  Eriostemons  must  necessarily 
be  treated  as  greenhouse  plants. 
South  Devon.  S.  W.  Fitzhebebrt. 


THE     MAIDEN'S     WREATH 

OUTDOORS. 

We  recently  illustrated  the  Maiden's  Wreath 
(Francoa  ramosa)  in  a  garden  in  New  Zealand, 
I  and  now  show  a  group  in  a  garden  in 
Devonshire,  from  a  photograph  by  Mr.  S.  W. 
Fitzherbert.  It  is  interesting  to  know  that 
this  beautiful  flower  is  hardy  in  England. 
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GARDENING      FOR      BSGINNSRS. 


RAFTING     VINES.  —  There 
three    methods    of     grafting 


■  _^     Vine  in  more  or  lees  general  use- 

■  W      That  known  as  bottle  grafting  is 
X^     ^^"     perhaps  the  most  generally    em- 
ployed.    The  shoot  to  be  grafted 

(the  scion  it  is  termed,  while  the  Vine  upon 
which  it  is  to  be  grafted  is  called  the  stock) 
is  cut  from  the  Vine  in  the  autumn,  when 
the  wood  has  ripened,  and  half  buried  in 
the  soil  in  a  cold  house  until  the  Vine  upon 
which  it  is  to  be  placed  commences  to  grow  in 
the  spring.  The  spring  is  also  the  time  of  year 
to  practise  inarching  or  grafting  by  approach, 
another  useful  method.  This  consists  in  uniting 
two  Vines  as  in  herbaceous  grafting.     As  it  is 


SIMPLE      HINTS. 

are  '  following  year,  it  may  be  severed  from  its  parent, 
the  I  and  the  worthless  Vine  be  completely  cut  away 


except,  of  course,  that  portion  below  the  graft. 

Early  Stump  Horn  Carrots. — Young  Carrots 
are  always  appreciated,  and  a  bed  of  the  Stump 
Horn  sown  now  on  a  border  which  is  warm  and 
well  drained  will  prove  very  serviceable,  and  if 
left  in  the  bed  and  protected  with  a  thin 
covering  of  long  litter  when  frost  comes  may  be 
kept  in  a  fresh,  sweet,  and  tender  condition  all 
the  winter.     Thin  to  3  inches  or  4  inches  apart. 

Parsley  for  Winter, — A  good  supply  of  Parsley 

in  winter  is  not  a  small  matter.     Seeds  sown  now 

in  a  position  where  shelter  can  be  given  will  be 

now  too  late,  however,  to  practise  either  of  these  '  useful   not    only   in    winter,    but   also   in    early 

methods,  it  would   be  inopportune  to  describe    spring,  when  Parsley  is  often  scarce.     Thin  to 


them  in  detail.  The  method  with  which  we  are 
now  concerned  is  that  shown  in  the  accompany- 
ing illustrations,  and  known  as  herbaceous 
grafting.  It  consists  in  uniting  two  growing 
shoots,  so  that  it  can  be  done  during  the  summer 
months  when  the  Vines  are  in  full  growth. 
Grafting  the  Vine  is  not  usually  practised  for 
the  purpose  of  increasing  the  stock  ;  this  is  best 
done  by  means  of  eyes  in  January,  but  it  is 
useful  if,  for  instance,  of  two  Vines  growing  near 
each  other,  the  one  should  be  valuable  and  the 
other  worthless.  It  is  then  an  easy  matter  to 
get  rid  of  the  worthless  one  by  grafting  the 
valuable  one  upon  it,  eventually  cutting  away 
the  shoots  and  branches  of  the  former.  The 
operation  is  simple.  Choose  two  growing  shoots 
that  can  easily  be  brought  together ;  with  a 
sharp  knife  cut  a  small  piece  from  the  side  of 
each  of  the  separate  shoots,  as  shown  by  the  dotted 
lines  in  the  sketch.  Fasten  the  cut  portions 
together  with  Raffiatape  so  that  on  one  side  at 
least  the  outer  edge  of  each  coincides.  Bind 
them   together  firmly  with  the  RafEatape   and 


4  inches  or  6  inches  apart,  and  frequently  stir 
the  surface  when  the  plants  appear.  Parsley 
sown  now  is  not  so  liable  to  run  to  seed  in  spring 
as  when  sown  early  ;  this  is,  in  fact,  the  natural 
season  of  sowing. 

Sowing  the  Hardy  Primrose  Family. — The 
Primrose  family  includes  the  Polyanthus  and 
Auricula,  and  the  beet  time  to  sow  is  as  soon  as 
the  seeds  are  ripe,  which  is  usually  in  June. 
Work  some  leaf-mould  into  the  bed,  which 
should  be  if  possible  on  the  north  side  of  a  wall 
or  fence.  The  soil  should  be  well  pulverised  and 
thoroughly  moistened  before  the  seeds  are  sown. 
Make  the  ground  reasonably  firm,  sow  on  the 
damp  surface,  cover  with  sifted  soil,  and  shade 
with  a  mat  till  germination  takes  place. 

Pansies  for  Spring  Bedding.  —  We  usually 
raise  several  thousands  for  autumn  and  early 
spring  planting.  The  seeds  from  a  good  source 
come  fairly  true  to  colour.  Those  who  wish 
their  plants  in  separate  colours,  so  as  to  have 


cover  this  thinly  with  clay  to  prevent  the  access  masses  of  one  shade,  may  raise  them  in  separate 
of  air  to  the  parts  to  be  united.  In  a  month  or  :  rows  or  beds.  We  have  given  up  sowing  out- 
two  the  union  ought  to  be  effected.     The  shoot    side,  as  we  find  we  get  a  better  crop  of  plants 


of  the  worthless  Vine  should  then  be  cut  back 
just  above  the  graft,  and  when  the  grafted  shoot 
has  become  thoroughly  established,  say,  in  the 


from    sowing   in  boxes   in   a  cold  frame  shaded 
during  hot  sunshine  and  kept  moist.     The  plants 
should    be   pricked   out   when   large   enough    to 
handle.       The     Violas     or     Tufted 
Pansies  may  be  treated  in  the  same 
way. 


TWO  VINE  SHOOTS  (iN  FOLL  GROWTH)  TO   BE   GRAFTED. 
BACH   IS  OUT  AS   SHOWN   ET  THH   DOTTED   LINES. 


TOWN  GARDENING. 
A  Good  Town  Shrub — What  a 
splendid  shrub  the  Weigela  (Dier- 
villa)  rosea  is  for  the  town  and 
suburban  garden,  and  what  a  delight- 
ful picture  it  makes  in  the  month  of 
June  when  covered,  as  it  annually 
is,  with  its  pretty  rose-coloured 
flowers.  It  seems  to  grow  with  very 
little  attention.  I  have  a  plant 
trained  against  a  fence  that  is  prac- 
tically growing  in  a  gravel  walk,  and 
each  year  at  this  season  it  is  a  mass 
of  blossom.  When  it  was  planted  it 
was,  of  course,  given  good  soil  in 
which  to  establish  itself,  but  its 
roots  must  long  ago  have  travelled 
far  beyond  that  into  the  gravel  path, 
for  the  latter  extends  to  its  stem. 
The  plant  is  not  even  in  a  narrow 
border. 

Carnations  — To  encourage  Carna- 
tions to  grow  strongly  and  make 
vigorous  shoots  at  the  base  of  the 
plants  the  soil  should  be  kept  loose 
by  means  of  a  hoe,  or,  in  the  case  of 


I  a  small  collection,  with  a  handfork.  This 
has  the  effect  of  stimulating  the  growths  at  the 
base  of  the  plant. 
Soot  is  an  ex- 
cellent manure 
for  Carnations  at 
this  period,  when 
they  are  throw- 
ing up  their 
flower-spikes.  A 
bag  of  soot should 
be  immersed  in  a 
tub  of  water  and 
the  plants 
watered  with  the 
soot-water.  Not 
only  is  this  a 
good  stimulant 
for  Carnations, 
but  it  helps  to 
keep  away  wire- 
worms,  which  are 
especially  fond  of 
these  plants. 
Seedling  Carna- 
tions raised  from 
seed  sown  in  the 
spring  should  be 
encouraged  to 
grow  freely  by 
keeping  the  sur- 
face soil  around 
them  loose.  Each  „,„„  , „ 

plant       should  '  '™  ™°°'^^  •'°'''="  TOGETHER. 

have    plenty    of 

room  in  which  to  develop,  otherwise  they  are 

liable  to  become  weak  and  spindling. 

Manuring  Hose  Borders. — When  one  has  a 
Rose  border  of  quite  limited  extent,  to  which 
one  devotes  a  considerable  amount  of  time  and 
careful  attention,  it  is  an  easy  matter  to  treat 
the  plants  too  liberally  in  the  way  of  stimulants 
and  rich  food.  If  the  border  is  made  too  rich  by 
manuring  freely  the  results  will  prove  almost  as 
disappointing  as  if  too  little  manure  were  given. 
With  strong-growing  ramblers,  as,  for  instance, 
Crimson  Rambler,  one  can  hardly  give  them  too 
rich  a  soil,  and  with  bush  Roses  of  such  strong- 
growing  sorts  as  Ciroline  Testout,  Ulrioh 
Brunner,  and  others,  no  harm  would  be  done. 
Others,  however,  in  too  rich  a  soil  have  a 
tendency  to  make  gross  and  sappy  growths  that 
do  not  ripen  well,  and  consequently  the  following 
season  donot  flower  so  freely  as  shoots  of  moderate 
vigour  and  thoroughly  ripened  would  do.  Over- 
manuring  is  also  sometimes  responsible  for  the 
blooms  with  green  centres  that  are  so  frequently 
complained  of. — W. 


THE    GREENHOUSE. 

The  Season  Advances — Shading  the  House  — On 
the  first  appearance  of  greenfly,  or,  in  fact,  any 
other  of  the  many  pests,  the  house  should  be 
at  once  vaporised  with  the  XL  All  Vaporiser. 
At  that  season  the  insects  increase  rapidly  and 
inflict  irredeemable  damage.  A  slight  shade  for 
summer-flowering  plants  is  essential,  and  the  best 
arrangement  is  a  roller  blind,  which  can  be 
drawn  up  when  it  is  not  wanted.  Still,  this 
cannot  always  be  managed,  in  which  case  some 
kind  of  permanent  shading  must  be  adopted. 
Various  methods  are  used.  In  some  instances 
light  canvas  is  tacked  on,  while  in  others  the 
glass  is  painted  with  a  material  to  break  the  rays 
of  the  sun.  Of  the  various  preparations  the  best 
is  known  as  "  Summer  Cloud."  It  can  be  readily 
obtained,  with  instructions  for  its  use,  from  any 
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nurseryman.  Whatever  ebading  is  used,  it  must 
be  lightly  applied,  otherwise  the  plants  will 
become  very  weak. 

Ventilation  and  Liquid  Manure. — Plenty  of  air 
ia  required  during  the  summer  months,  for  at  that 
period  the  outside  temperature  is  sufficient  for 
the  occupants  of  the  greenhouse,  and  consequently 
the  ventilators  should  be  opened  night  and  day. 
Of  course,  at  that  season  the  plants  will  all 
require  more  water  than  in  winter,  for  not  only 
is  the  weather  drier,  but  the  roots  are  active, 
and  with  a  full  burden  of  leaves  combined  with 
flowers  a  greater  amount  of  nourishment  is 
necessary.  Liquid  manure,  or  some  of  the 
highly  concentrated  plant  foods  now  so  popular, 
are  then  of  great  use — that  is,  of  course,  if  the 
plants  are  well  supplied  with  roots.  A  mistake 
often  made  by  the  beginner  ia  that  of  giving 
stimulants  at  unsuitable  times,  for  such  help  is 
only  needed  when  the  plants  are  very  active. 

Syringing  is  also  necessary,  but  it  requires 
care.  While  planta  in  general  are  greatly 
benefited  during  hot  weather  by  being  sprayed 
upon  from  overhead  twice  a  day,  the  water,  as  a 
rule,  should  be  kept  off  the  flowers,  and  when, 
as  often  happens,  almost  all  the  plants  in  the 
structure  are  in  bloom,  it  ia  better  not  to  ayringe. 
The  floor,  atagea,  and  any  open  apace  ahould  be 
damped  with  a  fine  roae,  as  in  this  way  consider- 
able humidity  is  aet  up,  a  condition  of  things 
very  helpful  to  plants  in  general. 

The  Greenhouse  in  Autumn  and  Winter. — When 
autumn  sets  in,  and  the  various  tender  plants 
are  taken  to  the  greenhouse,  great  care  should  be 
exercised  to  see  that  they  are  not  kept  too  warm. 
After  having  been  outdoors  ao  long,  there  is  a 
tendency  for  them  to  start  into  growth  when  they 
are  removed  under  glass,  whereas  the  aim  ahould 
be  to  keep  them  as  quiet  aa  poaaible,  conaiatent 
with  safety  from  frost. 

The  Frames. — The  amateur  interested  in  his 
garden  will  require  a  structure  of  some  sort 
either  to  protect  his  plants  or  bring  them  earlier 
into  bloom  than  happens  in  the  open  garden. 
It  may  be  used  alao  to  atrike  cuttings  or  raise 
seeds,  and  the  simplest  form  of  house  ia  that 
known  as  the  cold  frame,  which  is  a  shallow 
wooden  bor,  which  may  be  anything  from 
18  inches  to  2  feet  at  the  back,  and  1  foot  to 
18  inches  at  the  front.  In  this  way  the  glazed 
lighta,  which  are  made  to  fit  on  the  top  and  thus 
form  the  roof  of  the  miniature  greenhouse,  have 
sufficient  slope  to  carry  off  the  rain,  and  this  is 
of  the  greatest  importance.  Nothing  is  more 
detrimental  to  the  health  of  a  plant  than  an 
overabundance  of  moisture,  which  drops  from 
the  glaas  to  the  leaf  and  quickly  bringa  about 
decay.  The  beat  position  for  a  frame  of  this 
kind  is  one  facing  due  south,  or,  at  all  events, 
where  it  will  get  a  large  measure  of  sunlight. 
The  plot  of  ground  selected  for  standing  the 
frame  upon  ahould  be  well  coated  with  fine  coal 
ashes,  and  very  firm  and  level,  and  the  object  of 
this  is  to  keep  out  worma.  Having  placed  the 
frame  in  position,  put  a  few  more  fine  ashes  in  it, 
and  this  will  raise  the  floor,  so  to  say,  above  the 
surrounding  level.  A  frame  of  this  kind  can  be 
readily  made  with  a  few  boards,  but  so  many 
horticultural  builders  make  a  speciality  of  this 
work  that  it  is  hardly  worth  the  trouble  of  con- 
structing one  at  home.  Span-roof  frames  are 
equally  good,  but,  of  courae,  somewhat  more 
expensive. 

Plants  to  Orow  in  the  Gold  Frame. — A  large 
number  of  plants  may  be  grown  in  this  simple 
little  structure,  but  perhapa  the  best  use  to  which 
it  can  be  put  is  for  the  growth  of  various  hardy 
flowers,  which,  with  the  amount  of  protection 
thus  given,  anticipate  by  some  time  the  natural 
time  of  flowering,  and  bring  the  sweetneaa  of 
spring  into  the  dull  days  of  winter.  Many  of 
the  ordinary  bulbous  plants,  such  as  Dafl'odils,  if 


potted  in  September,  may  be  kept  in  the  frame, 
and  be  in  bloom  soon  after  Christmas.  Among 
the  things  available  for  this  treatment  may  be 
mentioned  the  Daffodils,  Hyacinths  (especially 
the  sweet  little  Roman  variety,  which  has  flowers 
of  purest  white).  Tulips  (the  early-flowering  Due 
van  Thol  in  particular),  the  bright  blue  Siberian 
Scilla  (S.  sibirica),  the  attractive  Chionodoxa 
aardensis,andCroouses  ;  in  fact,  all  early-flowering 
bulbs  are  hastened  into  bloom  through  thia  pro- 
tection. The  bulboua  Irisea,  such  aa  I.  peraica, 
I  reticulata,  and  I.  Histrio,  all  succeed  well  with 
ordinary  care.  We  once  saw  a  lot  of  I.  Histrio 
flowering  in  a  cold  frame.  They  had  been  potted 
up  about  the  end  of  September,  and  rapidly 
developed  flowers.  Roaea,  too,  are  very  beautiful 
when  treated  in  this  way,  and  the  little  hardy 
Cjclamen  makea  a  bright  feature.  Many  other 
flowera  are  also  available,  and  the  owner  of  a 
garden  will  soon  find  a  frame  extremely  handy 
for  many  purposes,  such  aa  to  occaaionally  nurse 
a  sickly  plant  into  health,  to  prdtect  any  that 
have  been  divided  until  their  roots  recover  from 
the  check,  and  to  shield  tiny  seedlings,  or  to 
strike  a  few  cuttings.  When  the  various  bulbous 
plants  above  enumerated  are  out  of  flower,  the 
frame  will  then  be  available  for  planta  that 
bloom  during  the  summer,  and  by  the  middle  of 
April,  Tuberous  Begonias  may  be  potted  and 
placed  in  it,  and  different  tender  planta,  auch  as 
Geraniums  and  Fuchsias,  will  be  quite  safe,  if  the 
precaution  is  taken  of  throwing  a  mat  or  two 
ever  the  glass  at  night.  If  there  is  no  greenhouse. 
Tuberous  Begonias  may  be  potted  out  and  grown 
into  large  plants  with  the  protection  of  a  frame, 
or  it  may  be  given  up  during  summer  for  pro- 
pagating, as  many  plants  will  strike  root  readily 
under  such  conditions  at  that  season.  For 
cuttings  of  all  kinds,  except  those  of  Geraniums, 
it  will  be  neceasary  to  shade  the  frame  from  the 
aun'a  rays.  Throughout  the  winter  a  covering 
of  mats  over  the  glaaa  at  night,  and  even  all  day 
when  f roat  prevails,  will  be  very  helpful,  and  it 
is  a  great  aeaistance  to  bank  up  the  frame  all 
round  with  long  stable  manure,  or  some  good 
protective,  in  order  to  prevent  the  frost  penetrat- 
ing the  boarda  at  the  aides. 

(To  be  continued.) 


GARDENING    OF 
WEEK. 


THE 


FLOWER    GARDEN. 

GENERAL  WORK.— By  now  the 
summer  bedding-out  is  completed. 
All  the  tender  plants  and  late 
sown  annuals  are  in  their  flowering 
quarters ;  pots,  pane,  seed-boxee, 
and  frames  are  stored  away,  and 
all  the  litter  and  rubbish  cleared  up.  The  pro- 
pagating department  is  once  again  tidy.  All 
plants  recently  put  out,  if  the  weather  is  dry, 
must  be  kept  watered  until  they  are  well  rooted 
and  fairly  established  in  the  beds.  Even  if  the 
soil  is  moist,  frequent  light  sprinklings  overhead 
are  beneficial.  It  is  also  advisable  to  stir  the 
surface  soil  among  the  plants  occasionally  to 
break  down  the  cruat  formed  by  the  frequent 
heavy  waterings.  Thia  ia  especially  necessary 
where  mulching  cannot  be  done ;  however,  mulch- 
ing is  recommended  where  it  can  be  done  without 
appearing  untidy,  as  by  preventing  evaporation 
much  labour  is  saved  in  watering.  It  may  be 
very  annoying,  after  having  carefully  mulched 
the  various  flower-beds  with  leaf-mould,  cocoa- 
fibre,  or  manure  from  Mushroom  beds,  to  find  in 
the  morninga  the  birds  have  been  there  firat  and 
scratched  it  about  the  graaa  or  walka,  but  ita 
value  to  the  plants  more  than  compensates  for 
the  time  it  takes  to  put  tidy  again.  Peg  down 
Ivy  Geraniums,  Verbenas,  Phlox  Drummondi, 
Petunias,  and  trailing  planta  generally.  Good 
pegs  for  this  purpose  are  easily  and  quickly  made 
from  Bracken,  wherever  thia  is  plentiful. 


Staking  ia  an  important  item.  Stake  neatly 
the  planta  of  upright  growth  that  are  brittle  and 
apt  to  be  snapped  off  by  atorms  and  wind.  Tall- 
growing  herbaceoua  planta  must  be  supported 
before  the  growth  is  too  far  advanced,  as  if  once 
blown  down  they  become  twisted  about,  probably 
spoiling  their  near  neighbours,  and  cannot  be 
properly  fixed  up  again. 

Gladioli. — These  are  apt  to  get  injured  by 
winds,  so  that  a  sheltered  position  ia  uaually 
chosen  for  them.  Whenever  the  growths  are 
1  foot  high  staking  must  be  attended  to.  If 
planted  in  groups  on  the  borders  it  is  most 
effectual  to  give  each  a  separate  stake,  but  if 
grown  on  a  separate  sheltered  border  by  them- 
selves, planted  in  rows,  a  stake  placed  at  each 
end,  with  two  rows  of  aoft  twine  carried  acroas, 
to  which  the  flower-spikes  may  be  secured,  will 
be  sufficient.  Be  careful  to  avoid  cutting  the 
plant  by  tying  it  too  tight.  The  tying  material 
should  be  short  and  stout  ;  one  often  sees  tarred 
twine  used  for  this  purpoee,  but  thia  I  consider 
very  unauitable,  as  itfrequentlycuts  and  spoils  the 
flower-stems.     List  anawers  admirably. 

AQDiLEQlAS(Columbinee). — These  old-fashioned 
flowera  are  very  beautiful,  some  of  the  species 
rank  among  the  choicest  of  hardy  flowera.  Even 
the  common  forma  are  pretty,  and  may  be  freely 
used  in  the  wild  garden  in  the  grass.  The  rare 
mountain  kinds,  of  which  Aquilegia  glanduloaa 
is  a  type,  are  difficult  to  grow.  Still,  apart 
from  the  difficult  and  "  mifiy  "  kinds,  a  claea  of 
hybrids  with  long  spurs  ia  procurable  from  the 
seedaman.  These  are  quite  equal,  if  they  do  not 
even  surpass,  the  best  named  apeciea,  and  have 
the  advantage  of  a  constitution  as  strong  as 
the  common  Columbine.  Seeds  of  Aquilegias 
may  be  sown  now  in  the  open  ground.  The 
plants  need  no  protection  during  winter,  and 
will  be  useful  next  spring.  It  ia  the  practice  to 
aow  under  glass  early  in  spring,  and  prick  out 
into  pans  or  boxes,  harden  in  cold  frames,  and 
transplant  into  the  borders  in  July  or  August. 
Seedlings  raised  by  sowing  now  in  the  open  pro- 
duce quite  as  good  results,  but  they  take  a  season 
longer  to  attain  to  flowering  siz9. 

DiANTHus  for  a  display  next  summer  should  be 
sown  now  in  an  open  situation.  Cover  the  seeds 
lightly  and  shade  till  the  seedlings  appear. 

Pansies  may  also  be  sown  outaide  now,  to  be 
thinned  and  transplanted  when  ready. 

G.  D.  Davison. 

Westwick  Gardens,  Norwich. 


ORCHIDS. 

Thunias. — Most  of  these  graceful  Orchida  are 
now  producing  their  flower-buds  and  some  are 
already  in  bloom.  Those  which  are  showing  for 
flower  will  derive  benefit  from  an  occaeional 
watering  with  weak  liquid  cow  manure,  but  on 
no  account  ahould  any  be  given  until  the  flower- 
buds  are  visible,  or  the  growths  may  fail  to  flower. 
Sometimes  a  failure  in  flowering  them  is  caused 
through  too  much  water  at  the  roots  before  the 
flower-buds  are  set ;  providing  the  old  pseudo- 
bulbs  keep  plump  little  water  ahould  be  given 
at  the  roots  until  the  buds  can  be  felt  in  th& 
young  growths,  but  aa  eoon  as  they  are  visible 
the  plants  should  be  watered  freely,  and  occa- 
sionally with  weak  manure,  to  ensure  a  good  head 
of  blooms.  As  the  plants  paaa  out  of  flower  they 
should  be  placed  in  a  sunny  position  in  the  inter- 
mediate house.  Water  should  be  given  freely 
whenever  the  compost  becomes  rather  dry,  until 
the  leaves  naturally  decay,  when  water  should  be 
withheld  and  the  plants  placed  in  a  light,  dry 
position  where  the  temperature  will  not  fall 
below  50"  during  the  winter. 

Deciduous  Calanthes. — Since  these  planta 
were  potted  in  the  spring  they  have  been  kept 
on  the  dry  side,  but  now  the  young  growths  are 
fast  developing  and  are  rooting  freely  the  supply 
of  water  should  be  gradually  increased.  The 
better-rooted  plants  should  now  receive  a  copious 
supply  of  water,  but  the  later-potted  ones  ahould 
not  be  given   ao  much  until  they  become  well 
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Tooted.  From  now  nntil  the  pseudo-bulbs  are 
•developed,  which  will  be  during  the  autumn, 
they  require  plenty  of  heat  and  atmospheric 
moisture.  They  should  now  be  placed  as  near 
the  roof-glass  as  possible,  and  syringing  should 
be  done  frequently  between  the  pots,  and  the 
plants  should  be  shaded  from  strong  sunshine. 
When  the  growths  are  well  developed,  and  the 
,pseudo-bulbs  are  beginning  to  form,  they  should 
be  frequently  watered  with  weak  liquid  manure 
and  the  shading  taken  off  them  early  in  the 
afternoon  to  allow  the  pseudo-bulbs  to  ripen. 
'Calanthes  are  subject  to  a  disease  called  the 
spot ;  this,  I  believe,  is  due  to  over-watering 
them  before  the  plants  are  well  rooted.  Proof 
of  this  is  that  the  disease  usually  appears  in  the 
■early  stage  of  growth  and  not  when  the  growths 
are  well  advanced. 

DiACKiuM  EicoRyuTUM  is  without  doubt  the 
most  beautiful  of  all  the  Epidendrum  tribe.  It  is 
now  passing  out  of  flower,  and  should  be  given  a 
short  period  of  rest.  When  the  young  growths 
are  2  inches  or  3  inches  high  they  begin  to  root, 
and  then  if  they  require  repotting  ic  should  be 
done.  They  grow  best  suspended  from  the  roof, 
and  pans  with  side  holes  only  for  suspending  are 
the  most  suitable  receptacles  in  which  to  grow 
them.  The  compost  should  consist  of  two  parts 
dbrous  peat  to  one  of  chopped  sphagnum  and 
one-fifth  partially  decayed  Oak-leaves,  intermixed 
with  broken  crock  and  silver  sand.  Pot  tbem 
moderately  firm  to  within  half-an-inch  of  the 
rim  and  surface  with  chopped  sphagnum.  Care 
must  be  taken  not  to  over-water  them  before  the 
roots  have  entered  the  new  material. 

W.  H.  Page. 

{jhardwar,  Bourfon-on-the-  Water,  Oloucester. 


FRUIT    GAEDEN. 

Summer  Pruning. — In  many  parts  of  the 
■country  this  operation  as  practised  on  pyramids 
and  bushes  of  Apples,  Pears,  &e.,  may  now  be 
undertaken.  In  later  districts  it  may  be  delayed 
for  another  fortnight.  Summer  pruning,  when 
carried  out  on  intelligent  lines,  has  a  beneficial 
■effect  both  on  the  crop  of  fruit  and  the  welfare 
of  the  trees  ;  besides,  the  work  of  winter  pruning 
is  considerably  lessened.  The  summer  pruning 
■of  established  trees  consists  of  cutting  back  to 
five  or  sis  leaves  all  the  young  side  growths, 
leaving  those  at  the  end  of  the  branch,  termed 
the  leaders,  from  a  half  to  three-quarters  of  their 
fill!  length,  according  to  the  height  it  is  ulti- 
mately desired  to  extend  the  tree.  Where  the 
shoots  are  found  still  too  thick  on  the  spurs,  the 
weakest  should  be  removed.  Several  varieties 
are  prone  to  make  young  shoots  with  a  fruit-bud 
at  the  end  of  each.  Such  shoots  are  easily  recog- 
nised, being  of  no  great  length,  and  the  points, 
instead  of  being  in  a  soft,  growing  condition,  are 
firm  and  sturdy  looking.  These  should  be  left 
at  present  and  shortened  after  they  have  borne 
fruit. 

Wall  Trees  should  be  treated  in  much  the 
same  manner.  Older  established  trees  frequently 
produce  numerous  young  growths  from  the  base 
of  the  spurs,  and  when  this  is  the  case  many  of 
them  should  be  removed  entirely,  saving  only 
sufficient  for  forming  fresh  spurs  to  take  the 
place  of  long  and  unsightly  ones ;  these,  if  not 
bearing  fruit,  should  be  removed  to  give  room 
for  the  fresh  ones  to  develop  into  young  fruiting 
epurs. 

YonNG  Trees  should  have  a  sufficient  number 
of  shoots  retained  for  the  formation  of  the  leading 
branches  and  for  the  foundation  of  fruitiog-epurs 
at  regular  intervals.  The  young  shoots  for 
extension  should  be  nailed  or  fastened  to  the 
wall  in  their  proper  places  while  the  wood  is  soft 
and  easily  manipulated. 

Thin  Got  thb  Fruits  if  necessary  by  removing 
the  smallest  and  any  that  have  been  attacked  by 
caterpillars  or  otherwise  damaged,  taking  away 
at  the  same  time  any  dead  petals  that  may  have 
remained  among  the  fruit.  A  good  washing  with 
the  hose  or  garden  engine  at  this  stage  will  do 


much  towards  the  ultimate  clean  and  fresh 
appearance  of  both  trees  and  fruit. 

Apricots,  Pbashes,  and  Nectarines. — The 
foliage  having  now  become  more  fully  developed, 
it  will  be  easier  to  determine  whether  it  is  neces- 
sary to  thin  out  the  shoots  further,  for  we  can 
only  hope  for  perfectly  ripened  wood  by  giving 
every  leaf  and  shoot  sufficient  space  for  develop- 
ment. Keep  the  growths  close  to  the  wall. 
Should  the  weather  continue  dry  the  borders 
should  be  afforded  a  good  soaking  of  water, 
adding  a  stimulant  where  the  trees  are  carrying 
a  fair  crop  of  fruit.  Mulch  the  borders  4  feet  or 
5  feet  outwards  from  the  base  of  the  wall.  See 
to  the 

Destruction  of  Insect  Pests. — The  hose  or 
garden  engine  with  clear  water,  if  applied  with 
considerable  force,  will  tend  to  keep  the  trees 
clean ;  but  an  insecticide  may  be  required 
occasionally,  and  it  should  be  used  to  prevent 
the  various  aphides  or  other  pests  becoming 
established  on  the  shoots.  Do  not  neglect  to 
watch  for  any  appearance  of  American  blight, 
and  deal  with  affected  trees  as  soon  as  it  is 
observed.  This  peat,  if  allowed  to  infest  young 
trees,  causes  serious  and  permanent  injury. 
Dress  the  affected  parts  with  paraffin,  which 
should  be  well  rubbed  into  the  crevices  of  the 
injured  bark  with  a  stumpy  painter's  brush. 
This  disease  is  generally  to  be  found  also  on  the 
roots  as  well  as  on  the  branches,  and  may 
escape  notice  and  attention  when  the  branches 
are  being  treated.  Thomas  R.  Wilson. 

Olamis  Castle  Gardens,  Olamis,  N.B. 


KITCHEN    GARDEN. 

Globe  Artichokes. — To  ensure  large  and  fleshy 
heads  of  Globe  Artichokes  liberal  treatment  is 
necessary.  Being  gross  feeders  abundant  supplies 
of  manure  water  can  be  given  with  advantage. 
Disbudding  may  also  be  performed  by  removing 
all  lateral  buds  as  they  appear,  leaving  only  the 
centre  for  use.  Of  course  if  the  stock  of  plants 
will  not  allow  of  such  disbudding  remove  only 
some  of  the  smaller  buds.  After  the  heads  are 
cut  for  use  the  flower-stems  should  be  cut  down, 
and  if  all  the  heads  are  not  required  they  should 
be  cut,  and  the  stems  cut  down  so  as  not  to  allow 
the  blossoms  to  open. 

Onions. — Of  all  crops  I  think  this  one  gives 
the  best  result  from  constant  attention.  Big 
Onions  require  special  treatment,  and  should  be 
supplied  with  frequent  light  dressings  of  an 
approved  patent  manure,  watering  it  in  carefully 
if  dry.  Hoe  the  bed  after  watering.  The  bed 
should  not  be  allowed  to  get  dry,  copious  supplies 
of  water  being  necessary.  Spring-sown  Onions 
in  the  open  ground  should  be  thinned  by  this 
time  as  much  as  is  intended,  severe  thinning  not 
being  necessary.  Hoe  the  ground  between  the 
rows  frequently  to  keep  down  weeds,  and  also  to 
keep  the  soil  loose.  The  Onion  crop  is  sometimes 
seriously  affected  by  the  maggots  of  the  Onion 
fly.  As  soon  as  the  presence  of  this  insect  is 
detected — which  is  easily  done  by  the  leaves 
collapsing  and  turning  yellow — all  the  plants 
attacked  should  be  pulled  at  once  and  burnt, 
filling  in  the  holes  with  lime  and  soot.  During 
the  laying  season  it  is  a  good  plan  to  dust  the 
tops  of  the  Onions  occasionally,  when  wet  from 
rain  or  dew,  with  powdered  charcoal  steeped  in  a 
weak  solution  of  paraffin  and  water,  or  a  stronger 
solution  of  a  good  insecticide,  many  of  the  eggs 
being  deposited  on  the  charcoal.  But  I  have 
noticed  that  generally  Onions  sown  early  in  the 
season  are  not  so  liable  to  attacks  of  the  fly  and 
maggot  as  those  sown  later. 

Planting. — Continue  to  plant  on  all  favourable 
occasions  late  Brussels  Sprouts,  Broccoli,  self- 
protecting  Broccoli,  Cauliflowers,  &.C.,  allowing 
plenty  of  room  between  the  plants.  If  the 
weather  is  very  hot  and  planting  must  be  done, 
the  practice  of  puddling  must  be  resorted  to. 
Prepare  a  mixture  of  clay,  soot,  and  water  to  the 
consistency  of  thick  paint,  and  plunge  the  roots 
and  lower  parts  of  the  stems  of  the  plants  into  it 


before  planting,  afterwards  giving  thorough  root 
as  well  as  overhead  waterings.  After  watering, 
keep  the  ground  well  hoed. 

Tomatoes. — Keep  the  growths  carefully  sup- 
ported by  ties,  or  nails  and  shreds.  Do  not  top 
the  plants  until  there  are  four  or  five  clusters  of 
fruit  set  on  each  plant.  Keep  all  side  growths 
pinched  or  rubbed  out.  If  the  foliage  is  getting 
thick  or  growing  rank  the  leaves  should  be 
shortened  back  to  half  their  length.  See  that 
the  plants  never  get  dry,  and  when  fruit  is  well 
set,  top-dress  with  manure,  or  give  plenty  of 
liquid  manure-water.  J.  Jaques. 

Bryanaton  Gardens,  Blandford, 
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RULES    FOR    CORRESPONDENTS. 

Questions  and  AjaBvreTPB.—The  Editor  intends 
to  make  THE  Garden  helpful  to  all  readers  who  desire  assist- 
a/nce,  no  matter  what  the  In-anch  of  gardeni-ng  may  be,  and 
with  that  object  vnU  make  a  special  feature  of  the"  Answers 
to  Correspondents"  column.  All  communicatitma  should 
be  clearly  and  amcisely  written  on  one  side  of  the  paper 
only,  and  addressed  to  the  Editok  of  THE  GARDEN, 
to,  Tavistock  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C.  Letters  on  busi- 
ness should  be  sent  to  the  FnBUBHER.  The  name  and 
address  of  the  sender  are  required  in  addition  to  any 
designation  he  may  desire  to  be  used  in  the  paper.  When 
more  than  one  query  is  sent,  each  should  be  on  a  separate 
piece  of  paper. 

Liesa.1  Points.— Ife  are  prepared  to  answer  questions 
of  law  which  have  anything  to  do  with  the  subject  of 
gardening  and  forestry.  The  questions  should  be  as  dear 
as  possible.  Answers  vnU  be  found  in  a  separate  column 
headed  "Legal  Points." 


FLOWER   GARDEN. 

Increasing  Certain  Plants  (L.  Taylor). — 
Tuberous  Begonias  may  be  freely  raised  from 
seeds,  which,  being  very  minute,  must  be  sown 
on  a  perfectly  even  and  moist  surface  placed  in  a 
shady  part  of  the  greenhouse.  The  seeds  must 
not  be  covered  with  soil,  but  kept  shaded  and 
slightly  moist  till  growth  appears.  The  Tobacco 
is  easily  raised  from  seeds  in  the  ordinary  way. 
Hydrangeas  are  increased  by  means  of  cuttings, 
using  half-ripened  shoots  3  inches  long  in  August 
and  September  or  in  spring.  Heliotropa  is  easily 
rooted  from  cuttings  in  sandy  soil  in  the  green- 
house, or  in  sand  and  water  placed  on  the  hot- 
water  pipes  of  the  greenhouse  in  spring.  Fresh 
cuttings  2  inches  in  length  are  best.  The  Cam- 
panula, which  is  C.  garganica,  may  be  raised 
from  seeds,  increased  by  means  of  the  fresh  shoots 
that  appear  in  spring  at  the  base  of  the  plant,  or 
by  division,  preferably  in  spring.  The  plant  is 
quite  hardy.  Fresh  and  young  outtioga  1  inch 
long  root  readily  in  quite  moist  sand  in  spring  in 
a  greenhouse  temperature. 

Showy  Hbrbaoeous  Plants  i^Soruihemer). — 
Two  dozen  good  flowering  plants  of  above  are  as 
follow  ;  pot  plants  may  be  put  out  at  any  time, 
or  you  may  plant  all  with  safety  in  September  or 
October :  Achillea  Ptarmica  The  Pearl,  white, 
1\  feet ;  Doronicum  plantagineum  excelsum,  yel- 
low, 3  feet ;  Anohusa  italica  Dropmore  variety, 
rich  blue,  4  feet  to  5  feet ;  Stenactis  speciosa 
superba,  lilac-blue,  SJ  feet ;  Rudbeckia  New- 
mani,  gold  and  black,  2  feet ;  Campanula  per- 
sicifolia  Moerheimi,  white,  2  feet ;  Pyrethrum 
Hamlet  (single,  pink),  P.  Mrs.  B  Brown  (single, 
carmine),  P.  Carl  Vogt  (double,  white),  and  P. 
J.  N.  Twerdy  (double,  carmine),  all  2J  feet ; 
Irises  pallida,  Mme.  Chereau,  anrea,  and  Queen 
of  May,  2  feet  to  3  feet ;  Delphiniums  Bella- 
donna, 2  feet,  and  coelestinum,  blue,  4  feet ; 
Phlox  Etna,  scarlet,  24  feet,  and  P.  Mrs.  E  H. 
Jenkins,  white,  4  feet ;  Trollius  Orange  Globe, 
2J  feet ;  Koiphnfia  aloides,  scarlet,  4  feet ; 
Achillea  alpina,  white,  3  feet ;  Aster  acris,  blue, 
24  feet ;  A.  bessarabicus,  blue,  24  feet  ;  A.  Novaa- 
Angli.'e  rubra,  red,  4  feet ;  A.  cordifoliua  Diana, 
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white  and  lilac,  5  feet ;  white  and  red  perennial 
Pea  ;  Pyrethrum  uliginosum,  white,  5  feet  ;  Chry- 
sinthemum  maximum  King  Edward,  [white, 
3  feet ;  and  Helianthus  multiflorus,  H.  m.  plenus, 
and  H.  m.  Soleil  d'Or,  all  yellow,  4  feet. 

LiLiBS  Failing  {R.  H.  O.)  —You  would 
probably  have  far  greater  sucoesa  with  your 
Lilies  if  you  were  to  plant  them  out  of  doors  in 
a  sheltered  and  somewhat  shaded  position  than 
you  do  by  growing  them  in  pots.  It  is  more 
than  likely  that  the  fault  lies  in  the  watering. 
Plants  grown  in  pots  are  naturally  more  liable  to 
become  dry  at  the  roots  than  those  growing  in 
the  open  ground.  Constant  attention  is  necessary 
in  order  to  keep  the  soil  in  pots  in  the  proper 
state  of  moisture.  Allowing  it  to  become  dry, 
even  for  a  short  time,  would  doubtless  cause 
your  Lilies  to  go  blind,  while  keeping  it  too 
wet  would  prove  equally  injurious.  The  Lilies 
you  name  are  easy  to  grow,  and  if  you  plant  them 
out  in  a  well-drained  soil  we  think  you  will 
succeed  with  them. 

KoCKERY  UNDER  PiNBS  {Pedro  Diego). — Very 
few  plants  will  grow  in  the  position  you  suggest, 
unless  the  conditions  are  made  more  favourable 
by  a  liberal  dressing  of  manure  deeply  dug  in, 
and  then  plenty  of  water  will  have  to  be  supplied 
to  the  plants  for  a  considerable  lime  after  being 
planted.  A  few  plants  likely  to  thrive  may  be 
found  in  the  Sadum  family,  of  which  the  best 
would  be  S.  album,  S.  spurium,  S  rupestre,  and 
S.  hybridum.  Same  of  the  Saxifrages  might  also 
grow  under  these  conditions,  the  most  suitable 
being  S.  Hostii,  S.  Cotyledon,  S.  AizDon  varieties, 
and  8  apiculata.  The  Houseleeks  (sempervivum) 
include  many  plants  also  suitable,  S.  calcareum, 
S.  triste,  S.  hirtum,  and  many  others.  Then 
there  is  Arabis  albida,  Alyssum  saxatile, 
Iberia  garrexiana,  Aubrietia  deltoidea  varieties, 
Liihospermum  prostratum.  Rock  Roaes  (Helian- 
themum  vulgare),and  someof  theCistus  might  also 
be  tried.  For  winter  effect  some  of  the  handsome 
large-leaved  Megaseas  might  be  planted,  as  they 
are  evergreen,  and  flower  early  in  spring  Of 
bulbs,  Chionodoxas,  Scillas,  Muscaria,  and  Nar- 
ciasua  among  others.  A  free-growing  plant  for 
dry  positions  under  trees  U  Solomon's  Seal 
(Polygonatum  officinale). 

Violet  Kcst  (0.  Cra66e).— Your  Fanaies  and  Vlolaa  are 
attacked  by  a  fuagua,  the  Violet  ruab  (Puccloea  violEe). 
Your  Mint  was  no  doubt  attacked  by  a  fungus  belonging 
to  the  aame  genua  (P.  mentbee).  I  sbould  at  once  take  up 
and  bum  every  plant  which  Bhowa  any  sign  of  being 
infeated,  ao  as  to  prevent  the  aporea  being  diaperaed  over 
the  other  plants. — G.  S.  S. 

Alliums  (W.  Price), — Allium  Moly  and  A.  karatavienae 
never  require  to  be  lifted  and  dried  ofl.  They  may  be  left 
in  the  ground  for  aeveral  years  without  being  diaturbed, 
especially  A.  Moly,  which  increases  freely  by  means  of 
bulbils.  In  time  they  get  too  thick,  when  they  may  be 
lifted  in  the  autumn  after  the  foliage  haa  di^d  down, 
replanting  aa  aooa  aa  possible.  A.  karatavienae  does  not 
increase  so  faat,  and  seedlings  of  thia  should  be  raised 
periodically  in  order  to  keep  up  the  stock  ;  in  fact,  many 
of  the  bulbs  die  after  floweriog. 

MOHTBRETIAS  (i[ontiretia).—Theae  plants  belong  to  the 
natural  order  Iridete.  Some  of  the  more  important  groups 
or  genera  are  the  Ixia,  ^ataonia,  Freesia,  Gladiolua, 
Babiana,  Tritonia,  Sparaxls,  and  Crocoamia.  ^The  genus 
most  closely  allied  to  Montbretia  is  Tritonia,  of  which 
Montbretia  is  a  sub-genus.  There  are,  of  course,  botanical 
diatinctiona  separating  the  groups  from  each  other,  of 
which  the  form  of  the  perianth  tube,  the  seed  capsule,  and 
the  like  are  important  characteristics.  The  plants  of  the 
varying  groups  differ  so  materially  in  stature,  size  of 
corm,  or  freedom  of  producing  offsets,  and  very  naturally 
all  are  not  possessed  of  an  equal  degree  of  Jinrdihood. 
We  hardly  know  if  this  is  the  information  you  seek,  and 
the  real  answer  to  your  question  would  be  the  names  of 
the  groups  already  given. 
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Palms  and  Ferns  {Calcutta). — We  are  afraid 
that  the  only  way  in  which  you  can  take  out  the 
Palms  with  any  prn=pect  of  success  is  to  keep 
them  in  the  pots.  Your  proposed  plan  of  remov- 
ing all  the  soil  would  not  answer,  while  cutting 
down  the  leaves  would,  of  course,  kill  them  out- 
right. If  the  ordinary  soil  in  the  pots  is  too 
heavy,  you  would  probably  get  the  Palms  out 
safely  if  they  were  potted  in  Jidoo  fibre  some 
little  time  beforehand.  This  is  very  light,  like 
Cocoanut  Qbre  in  appearance,  but   still  it  is  a 


complete  plant  food.  Keep  the  Palms  in  a  shady 
place  the  whole  time,  syringe  the  leaves  fre- 
quently, at  least  twice  a  day,  and  take  care  that 
the  fibre  ia  kept  moist.  Messrs.  William  Bull 
and  Sjns,  King's  Road,  Chelsea,  know  all  about 
p  icking  Palms.  Nephrolepis  exaltata  is  a  splendid 
basket  Fern,  and  would  be  more  likely  to  survive 
than  the  Asparagus. 

Prunino  Bodgainvillea (Market Hill)—Yom Bougain- 
viUea  may  without  any  risk  be  pruned  back  to  keep  it 
within  bounds.  The  time  to  carry  out  the  operation  is  in 
early  spring  just  before  it  starts  Into  growth,  say,  about 
the  end  of  February.  Any  cutting  now  would  mean  the 
removal  of  flowering  wood. 


TREES    AND    SHRUBS. 

Shrubs  for  Johannesburo  {Lillmgstone). — 
Plants  tender  in  Eogland,  yet  likely  to  give 
salisfaction  in  the  open  air  at  Johannesburg,  are  : 
Acacia  lineata,  A.  ovata,  Bjroniaa  of  sorts, 
Bouvardias  of  many  varieties,  Callistemon  spe- 
ciosus  (Bittlebrush  Tree),  Camellias,  Cjronilla 
glauca,  Cytisus  racemosus,  Diosma  ericoides. 
Fuchsias  of  sorts.  Gardenia  florida,  Habro- 
thamnus  fasiculatus,  Hakea  suaveolena.  Helio- 
trope, Hibiscus  rosa  sinensis,  Ligerstrcemia 
indica,  Lintanas  in  variety,  Leonotis  Lsonorus, 
Leptoepermum  scoparium,  Libonia  fl^ribunda, 
Mackaya  bella,  Mitraria  coccinea,  Myrtus  com- 
munis, Nerium  Oleander,  Pelargoniums  of  sorts, 
Pimelia  ligustrina,  Pleroma  (Lisiandra)  macran- 
tha,  Plumbago  capensis,  Fodalyria  sericea,  Poin- 
settia  pulcherrima,  Polygala  myrtifolia,  R'3in- 
wardtia  tetragyna,  R.  trigyna,  Rogiera  oordata, 
Russelia  junCea,  Salvias  in  variety,  Sparmannia 
africana,  Streptosolen  (Browallia)  Jamesoni, 
Sutherlandia  frutescens,  Stvainsona  galegifolia, 
and  Tecoma  Smithi.  A  selection  of  three  dozen 
shrubs  hardy  in  this  country,  yet  likely  to  give 
satisfaction  in  Johanneaburg,  has  been  sent  to 
you.  These  can  all  be  obtained  from  tree  and 
shrub  nurseries  here.  In  addition  to  many  shrubs 
hardy  here  must,  of  coursp,  be  added  Roses, 
which  do  grandly  near  Johannesburg,  while 
Rhododendrons  and  Azaleas  thrive  in  many  parts 
of  South  Africa,  but  we  should  not  advise  plant- 
ing these  without  knowing  more  particulars. 

LABCRNHM   WITH    PCKPLE    AND   YELLOW    FLOWERS   (C. 

Murray). — This  is  Laburnum  Adaml,  which  is  supposed  to 
be  a  graft  hybrid  obtained  by  shield  grafting  Cytisus 
purpureus  on  Laburnum  vulgare.  Portions  of  the  same 
tree  frequently  revert  to  one  or  the  other  of  its  parenta. 
It  ia  a  well-known  tree,  sometimes  called  Cytisus  Adami. 


ROSE    GARDEN. 

Banksian  Rose  not  Flowering  {Mrs.  Walter 
Scott). — We  are  not  surprised  that  this  Rose  will 
not  blossom.  It  ia  the  spurious  sort,  now, 
unfortunately,  so  much  distributed,  and  is  either 
Jaune  Serin  or  a  form  of  it.  In  any  case,  it  is 
only  fit  for  the  rubbish  heap.  Oa  examination 
you  will  find  small  black  spines  upon  the  wood, 
whereas  both  the  yellow  and  white  Banksians 
rarely  produce  spines.  We  should  be  inclined  to 
bud  as  many  of  the  young  shoots  as  possible  with 
either  the  yellow  Banksian  or  the  white,  or  both. 
You  could  doubtlesa  procure  buds  from  some  of 
your  friends,  or  purchase  pot  plants  having  buds. 
Bud  near  the  base  of  each  young  shoot  that  is 
about  the  size  of  a  lead  pencil.  Next  February 
cut  away  the  growths  that  are  not  budded,  and 
those  that  are  shorten  to  within  an  inch  or  two  of 
the  inserted  buds,  and  a  few  weeks  after  this 
remove  close  up  to  the  buds.  Be  careful  to  rub 
off  all  newshoota  nextaummer  that  are  not  of  the 
inserted  buds,  and  carefully  tie  in  these  latter  as 
they  grow.  You  could  bud  a  Mar^^hal  Niel, 
Cloth  of  Oold,  or  any  Tea  or  Noisette  upon  thia 
plant  if  you  ao  preferred.  Some  of  the  grandest 
Mar^shal  Niels  we  ever  had  were  ao  budded. 

Rose  with  Green  Centre  (B.  Mattocks).— Some 
varieties  are  specially  addicted  to  this  malformation,  in 
others  it  is  caused  by  frost  or  errors  in  manuring.  As  you 
say  the  trouble  occurs  yearly,  we  should  advise  you  to 
discard  the  trees,  as  evidently  it  is  the  fault  of  the  variety. 
You  could  bud  tb^m  with  a  good  sort,  auch  as  Caroline 
Testout  or  Frau  Kail  Druschkl,  inserting  the  buds  in 
young    wood  made    this    year ;    then,    ne^t   season,    in 


February,  cut  away  all  wood,  save  that  containing  the 
Inserted  huds. 

Growths  of  Newly-i'I.anteij  Koses  Dying  (A.  li. 
Hichen). — It  would  have  been  belter  had  you  sent  us  one 
of  the  shoots  to  examine.  The  dying  back  may  be  attri- 
butable to  two  or  three  causes.  First,  It  may  be  drought 
at  the  root.  Frequently  on  dry  soils  newly-planted  Koses 
require  water  at  the  roots  when  growth  commences,  and  it 
sbould  be  given  liberally,  but  not  too  frequently.  Then, 
sgiin,  the  spring  frosts  may  have  so  crippled  the 
growth  that  the  plants  are  now  exhibiting  the  Injury,  or 
the  plants  may  have  been  planted  in  soil  injurious  to  the 
roots.  You  cannot,  of  course,  disturb  them  now,  so  the 
best  thing  to  do  will  be  to  cut  the  shoots  back  within 
about  1  inch  of  the  old  wood,  and  then  await  results. 
Many  noted  amateurs  have  been  obliged  to  cut  back  their 
Tea  koses  in  this  way  owing  to  the  cruel  May  frosts. 

Winter  DiiESSisn  fijrRosis(B.  F.  -B.).— Much  could  be 
done  to  mitigate  insect  attacks  upon  the  Roses  if  you 
sprayed  the  plants  with  an  alkali  dressing  such  as  fruit- 
growers employ.  To  make  such  a  wash  you  should  pro- 
cure ground  caustic  soda,  pearlasb,  known  as  crude 
carbonate  of  potash,  and  soft  soap.  Weieh  out  a  pound 
of  the  soda,  and  place  in  a  bucket  half  tilled  with  water. 
Then  add  three-quarters  of  a  pound  of  pearlasb  ;  stir  until 
dissolved,  and  dilute  to  ten  gallons.  Meanwhile  dissolve 
ten  ounces  of  soft  soap  in  boiling  water,  and  when  quite 
dissolved  pour  the  soap  solution  into  the  other  solution. 
Always  add  the  soap  last  of  all.  Stir  thoroughly,  and  it  ia 
then  ready  for  use.  Be  careful  how  you  apply  thia,  ao 
that  none  gets  upon  the  hands  or  face.  If  only  a  few 
trees,  you  could  wash  these  with  a  brush.  In  spring  spray 
with  Bordeaux  mixture  if  needful.  Severe  pruning  will 
get  rid  of  many  insect  pests. 


FRUIT    GARDEN. 

Layering  Strawberries  (C  T.  Hall). — The 
beat  time  to  layer  Strawberries  is  the  end  of  June 
or  early  July  ;  in  fact,  as  soon  aa  you  can  con- 
veniently get  among  the  plants  when  the  fruit  is 
gathered.  Some  growers  grow  a  special  lot  of 
plants  for  providing  runners,  and  do  not  allow 
chem  to  fruit  at  all.  While  this  is  no  doubt  a 
good  practice,  it  is  not  essential.  When  you 
commence  layering,  cut  off  all  the  runners  you  do 
not  require,  so  that  those  you  layer  may  be  as 
strong  as  possible.  You  need  not  cut  them  off 
before.  Take  care  not  to  layer  "  blind  "  runners, 
i.e.,  those  with  no  growing  point  or  "heart." 
April  ia  altogether  too  late  for  planting.  Thia 
should  be  done  in  August  or  September,  after 
layering.  If  your  layers  were  taken  last  year 
the  plants  ought  to„fruit  thia  year.  Gooseberry 
bushes,  and  especially  some  varieties,  sometimes 
collapse,  as  yours  have  done,  from  some  cause 
which  is  not  known. 

Winter  Moth  {Norwich). — The  caterpillars 
infesting  the  leaves  of  your  Apple  tree  are  those 
of  the  winter  moth  (Cheimatobia  brumata). 
You  should  spray  the  tree  with  the  following 
mixture  :  Acetate  of  lead  (sugar  of  lead)  2|  iz., 
arsenate  of  soda  Icz  ,  and  lib.  of  common 
treacle.  Place  these  in  10  gallons  of  water,  stir 
until  all  are  dissolved,  and  the  mixture  is  ready 
for  use.  Spray  every  ten  days  until  the  peat  is 
deatroyed.  Next  spring  spray  just  as  the  buds 
are  opening.  Alkali  wash  is  not  of  much  use 
unless  it  was  applied  just  as  the  moths  were 
crawling  up  the  trees.  Daring  the  first  week  in 
October  tie  bands  of  paper  coated  with  cart 
grease  round  the  stems  of  the  trees  about  4  feet 
from  the  ground  in  order  to  catch  the  female  motha, 
which  are  wingless,  when  crawling  up  the  trees  to 
lay  their  eggs.  The  bands  should  be  of  strips  of 
strong  paper  about  6  inches  wide  and  long  enough 
that  the  ends  should  overlap.  When  tied  round 
the  tree  it  is  better  to  put  a  atrip  of  grease-proof 
paper  under  the  other  to  prevent  the  grease 
soaking  through  to  the  bark.  Cart  grease  mixed 
with  soft  soap  and  made  of  the  right  consistency 
with  train  oil  is  the  best  mixture  to  coat  the 
bands  with.  The  latter  should  be  kept  in 
working  order  until  the  end  of  March,  when  they 
may  be  removed.  The  great  point  is  to  keep 
them  in  a  properly  sticky  condition  ;  so  they 
should  be  examined  from  time  to  time.  I  have 
seen  such  bands  so  covered  with  motha  that 
othera  could  paes  over  their  dead  bodies. 
The  bauds  should  be  tied  with  two  strings, 
one  at  the  top  and  the  other  at  the  bottom,  so 
aa  to  prevent  the  motha  from  crawling  under- 
neath them.  Should  your  tree  be  an  espalier 
or  attached  to  a  stake,  the  roots  or  stakes  must 
also  be  protected. — G.  S.  S. 
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Plum  Leaves  Diseased  (J.  B.  r.)  — Your  Plum  tree  Is 
sufferiug  from  an  attack  of  Pear  gall  mite.  lb  Is  now  too 
late  to  apply  au  effective  remedy  for  their  destruction  this 
year.  The  mltea  effect  a  lodgment  in  the  buda  In  winter, 
and  attack  the  young  T'liage  as  soon  as  growth  commences 
In  spring.  The  moat  effective  way  of  getting  rid  of  them 
la  to  watch  the  tree  closely  at  that  time  of  the  year  and 
at  once  burn  every  leaf  affected  and  the  mite  together. 
If  your  tree  is  not  a  valuable  one,  the  better  plan  would 
be  to  dig  it  up  after  the  fruit  is  gathered  and  burn  It, 
planting  a  healthy  young  tree  In  its  place. 

Plum  Foltagh  Diseased  {A,  Mitchell).— There  Is  no 
dout)t  your  Plum  trees  are  badly  affected  with  the  "silver 
leaf"  disease.  We  have  found  that  this  is  a  disease  from 
which  once  a  tree  suffers  an  attack  it  will  always  afterwards 
be  susceptible  to  similar  or  worse  attacks  each  succeeding 
year  until  the  tree  ultimately  dies.  Therefore,  the  beat 
thing  to  do  (if  the  attack  Is  a  bad  one)  is  to  root  up  the 
trees  and  burn  them,  planting  healthy  young  trees  in  new 
soil  In  their  place.  Should  the  trees  be  large  ones  and 
only  small  portions  affected  (as  Is  frequently  the  case)  and 
the  healthy  part  bearing  good  crops,  then  it  might  be 
advisable  to  spare  them  for  a  few  years,  cutting  only  the 
affected  parts  away. 

Diseased  Cucumber  Foliage  (Z/itics).— Your  Cucumber 
plants  are  undoubtedly  suffering  from  a  bad  attack  of  the 
disease  familiarly  known  as  the  Cucumber  spot.  This  Is  a 
comparatively  new  disease,  and  so  far  very  little  Is  known 
of  the  conditions  which  favour  Its  attack,  or  of  any 
effectual  remedy  for  its  destruction.  Two  yeara  ago  it 
was  very  bad  In  a  garden  In  which  we  were  interested,  and 
in  a  very  short  time  it  destroyed  a  large  house  which  at 
the  time  was  Id  full  profit.  Last  year  It  also  made  Its 
appearance  In  the  middle  of  a  house  near  the  top  venti- 
lators. By  dusting  with  sulphur  and  lime  In  equal  parts, 
and  by  keeping  the  house  dryer  and  giving  more  air,  its 
spreading  was  checked,  and  It  did  very  little  harm 
afterwards.  You  might  try  the  same  means,  but  we  fear 
it  has  taken  too  strong  a  hold  on  your  plants  for  a  cure  to 
be  tffected. 

Young  Pear  Fruits  Falling  (Cor/iam).— The  Pear 
Midge  (DiploBls  pyrivora)  Is  no  doubt  responsible  for  the 
damage  dune  to  your  young  Pears.  This  midge  deposits  Its 
eggs  inside  the  Pear  flowers  as  the  buds  expand,  and  are 
thus  securely  protected  from  harm,  as  any  Insecticide 
applied  at  this  stage  would  be  equally  fatal  to  the  blossom 
itself.  The  only  way  to  destroy  the  midge,  and  also  to 
reduce  its  numbers  In  succeeding  years.  Is  to  pick  off 
every  affected  fruit  and  burn  it  and  the  midges  together. 
These  are  so  small  as  scarcely  to  be  distinguiahable  to  the 
naked  eye.  By  persevering  in  this  course,  the  garden  may 
be  rid  of  this  pest  In  time.  Bub  the  worst  of  lb  Is  that 
this  is  one  of  the  winged  species  of  midges,  and  therefore 
if  your  neigiibnura'  trees  are  affected  in  the  same  way,  and 
they  do  not  take  the  same  precaution  as  yourself  for  their 
destruction,  your  labour  will  have  been  more  or  less  lost. 
Concerted  action  in  a  district  U  necessary. 

Pear  Tree  Leaf  Blister  Mite  (A^ormcA).— The  leaves 
of  your  Pear  tree  are  attacked,  by  the  Pear  tree  blister 
mite.  Any  of  the  leaves  whlrh  are  badly  Infested  should 
be  picked  off  and  burnt  and  the  tree  sprayed  with  the 
following  mixture:  Jib.  flowers  of  sulphur  mixed  with 
enough  water  to  form  a  gruel,  61b.  soft  soap  dissolved  In 
2  gallons  of  boiling  water  ;  stir  the  two  well  together  and 
add  12  gallons  of  water,  mixing  all  together  thoroughly. 
Next  spring.  Just  before  the  buds  begin  to  open,  spray 
wiih  the  same  mixture  or  with  a  solution  of  one  part  of 
paiaffin  emulsion  to  six  parts  of  water,  and  be  sure  that 
the  terminal  buds  are  wetted,  as  the  mites  are  probably 
there  if  nowhere  else.  In  the  case  ot  a  tree  against  the 
wall  It  may  be  difficult  to  make  the  spray  reach  the  back 
of  the  shoots,  but  it  should  be  done.  Spraying  should  be 
so  carried  out  that  the  back  of  the  leaves  receive  the 
insecticide,  spraying  their  upper  Burface  only  la  not  of 
much  use. 


relation  to  gardening  that  is  now  presented. 
Efforts  are  being  made  through  experimenta  in 
planting  tubers  lifted  last  year  before  ripe,  that  is, 
while  the  tops  were  green  and  tuber  skins  tender, 
beside  tubers  of  some  varieties  and  breadths,  but 
not  lifted  until  quite  ripe  in  the  autumn,  and  so 
far  it  is  found  that  growth  on  the  former  is 
materially  stronger  than  on  the  latter.  Again, 
old  sets  of  over-ripe  tubers  now  rarely  decay 
after  being  planted,  and  poor  growth  and  crops 
always  result.  When  immature  or  more  sappy 
tubers,  especially  Scotch  tubers,  are  planted  they 
always  decay,  and  the  crop  is  always  better.  In 
this  direction  you  can  experiment  for  yourself 
next  year. 

Potatoes  for  Exhibition  {W.  0.  Wycombe). —You  can 
put  either  Duke  of  York  or  Royal  Kidney  as  early,  and 
Duchess  of  Cornwall  as  late  kidneys.  Eeadlng  Russet  as 
early,  and  Vicar  of  Lalebam  as  late-coloured  rounds.  For 
early  white  rounds  nae  Sutton's  Satisfaction,  and  for  late 
rounds  either  tubers  of  the  Factor,  Discovery,  Warrior,  or 
E  dorado.  For  early  coloured  kidney  pink.  Beauty  of 
Hebron  would  be  beat.  We  do  not  know  Red  Robin 
under  that  name,  but  if  it  ba  a  kidney,  then  use  that. 
For  a  late  coloured  kidney  none  can  be  better  than  King 
Edward  VII.  You  could  best  assist  your  Onions  to  grow 
by  giving  them  a  moderate  watering  with  mild  liquid 
manure  once  a  week.  Put  a  bushel  of  horse  and  hen 
manui  e  into  a  coarse  bag,  and  aoak  it  for  twenty-four  hours 
in  a  tub,  holding  twenty  gallons  of  water,  before  using 
any  of  the  liquid.  A  small  bag  of  soot  may  be  soaked  in 
the  liquid  at  the  same  time. 


KITCHEN    GARDEN, 

Po OR  Growth  on  Potatoes  {Enquirer) .  — 
Your  Potato  plants  with  the  old  or  seed-tubers 
attacked  certainly  show  that  your  soil  is  largely 
infested  with  grub  or  wireworm,  as  the  bases  of 
the  seed-tubers  have  been  largely  eaten  into 
holes.  Still,  the  plant  and  root  growth  is  fair 
and  appirently  healthy,  though  not  robust.  The 
soil  evidently  needs  a  good  lime  dressing,  and 
before  you  plant  Potatoes  next  year  have  a 
dressing  of  lime  at  the  rate  of  a  bushel  per  rod 
worked  into  it  in  February.  That  will  help  to 
destroy  much  insect  life.  Of  course,  the  plants 
eent  have  been  lifted  too  early  to  enable  young 
tubers  to  be  formed,  and  no  doubt  had  they  been 
left  yet  another  month  small  tubers  would  have 
been  found  on  them.  None  the  less,  we  see  in 
the  samples  sent  exactly  what  is  now  so  widely 
complained  of  in  relation  to  southern-grown  seed 
tubers,  that  they  are  over-rip?  or  too  starchy, 
hence  do  not  in  new  growth  produce  that  strength 
or  robustness  found  from  sets  obtained  from 
northern  districts,  where  the  cooler  climate  is 
less  conducive  to  ripeness  and  rather  creates  in 
the  tubers  more  sjip.  This  aspect  of 'Potato 
culture  is  one  of  the  most  important  problems  in 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Book  on  Alpines  (E.  B.  Anderson).— The  book  called 
"  Les  plautea  alpine  et  de  rocallles"  can  be  got  at  Llbralrie 
Horticole,  84,  bis  rue  de  Grenelle,  Paris.  (VII.),  248  pages, 
19  figures.    Post  free  2  francs  30c. 

Squirrels  (S.  Oeorge).—We  can  sympathise  with  you 
In  the  loss  of  Nuts  you  sustain  through  the  squirrels.  We 
fear  you  have  no  other  remedy  but  to  shoot  them.  If  you 
do  so,  even  with  an  air  gun,  It  may  be  safest  to  take  out  a 
gun  licence.  Primroses,  if  strong  plants  In  the  autumn, 
and  planted  or  potted  and  kept  In  a  frame  or  greenhouse, 
will  commonly  flower  all  the  winter.  If,  however,  placed 
In  heat,  quite  a  superfluous  proceeding,  leaves  grow  fast, 
and  flowers  are  weak  and  poor.  Snowdrops  will  of  course 
flower  early  under  glass  if  planted  early  in  the  autumn, 
and  come  well. 

Names  of  Plants.— ^'sA. — 1,  Masoarl  comostun  yar. 
monstrosum  ;  2,  Iris  spuria  var. ;  8,  cannot  name  without 

flower. (?.    F.   i^osier.— Trlfollum   minus,    a   common 

constituent  of  nearly  all  lawns,  which  it  would  be  tmpoa- 
Bible  to  get  rid  of  without  destroying  the  grass  alio.  It 
uaualW  makes  a  soft  velvety  turf  mixed  with  the  grass. 

Woodman.— 1,  Aspidium   falcatum  ;    2,   Folypodlum 

aureum  ;  3,  too  small  to  name ;  4,  Aaplenlum  obtusatum  ; 
5,  Polypodlum  alpestre  ;  6,  Pterls  serrulata  ;  7  and  8, 
PterlB  cretlca  var. ;  9,  Polypodlum  Fhegopteris  ;  10,  Daotylli 
glomerata  varlegata  ;  11,  Pterls  cretlca ;  12,  cannot  name 
without  flower;  13,  Ophlopogonjaponlous  argenteo-margl- 
natus ;  14  and  16,  specimens  InaufOclent  for  Identification. 

F.  J.— Iris  Thunderbolt. Mrs.  Wyndha/m  Brodie.— 

Lonlcera  Involucrata. R.  H.  C. — 6,  Artemisia  Dracun- 

culus ;  7,  Euphorbia  sallclfolia. A.  C.  V.—Ab  the  petals 

had  all  dropped,  It  Is  Impossible  to  name  the  speolmens 
with  absolute  certainty,  but  we  believe  them  to  be  :  1, 
The  81rdar ;  2,   Dellcata ;   S,   Mrs.  Oeorge    Cidbory ;   4, 

Suowstorm. Tanfield.— The  white  flower  appears  to  be 

the  variety  Marie  Legraye,  but  the  other  Is  a  good  seedling 
form  of  the  common  Lilac,  to  which  no  varietal  name  has 

been  applied. C.  B.  B.—Ab  far  as  one  can  tell  from  a 

single  leaf  the  Begonia  Is  B.  aangulnea ;  the  flowering 

plant   is    Iberis  sempervirena.  Camber. — Aqullegla 

alplna. Medway.— The  LUlum  la  L.  umbellatam  Incom' 

parablle. F.  W.  Harris. — We  believe  the  variety  to  be 

Philippine  Lambert,  one  of  the  newer  miniature  or  Poly- 

antha  Ros^e?. C.  E.  i?.— Rose  Una. H.    B.— DImor- 

photheca  Ecklonis  (7). H.  A.  C— Omphalodei  vema. 

J.  M.  B.,  Sfonmouth.—Sa,^tTBg&  Hoatll  var.  macnabi- 

ana. T.  F.  Zj/de.— Dcutzia  crenata  (may  be  had  from 

any  good  nursery). R.  F.  Jones.— Aapldlum  angulare 

var.  proUferum. Mrs.  Boyle. — Anemone  Polyantha. 

Miss    i^orster.— Valeriana   pyrenalca. T.    R.    Price.— 

Hesperismatronalls  ;  Ornlthognlum  umbellatum.- E.A. 

Bates.— I,  Hpij eesL  arguta  ;  2,  Mertensla  slblrlca  ;  8,  Poly- 
gonum Bistorta;  4,  Sllene  vallesla  ;  6,  Erlnus  alplnus  ;  6, 
Phlox  subulata  var.  ;  7,  Saxifraga  hypnoides  ;  8,  Saxifraga 

muscoides    atropurpurea. PorcA.— Chara    fragllis. 

W.  E.   B.— Llslera   ovata  (Tway   Blade). M.    Martin 

Leak"  — Ulmus  campestrls  var.  vlmlnalla. R.  H.  C.—\, 

your  LpGlia  purpurata  Is  very  good  ;  2,  a  very  good  form  of 
Cattleya  Mosslio;    3,  Brassia  maculata  var.  guttata;  4, 

Cattleya  Skiriiieril ;  5,  Oucidium  sphacelatum. S.  Smith. 

— 1,  Sapooaria  ocymoldea ;  2,  Arenaria  montana ;  3,  Veronica 
tflljlnalis  var.  rosea;  4,  Veronica  Teucrlum  var.  dubla; 
6,  Gyp^ophiltt  reprns;  6,  Scirpus  ceri)UU3(l!iolepl8  gracilis). 

Colonel  Jeffieys.  —  Reuchera.  aangulnea,   H.  hlsptda, 

TiiiiUciium  lluvum,  and  Trollius  aslatlcus. H.  Strmo  — 

E  igtrron  philadelphicus. F.  L  — 1,  Auemone  sylvestris  ; 

2,L)chni8FI<i8-j')Vis;  3, Lychnis Viscariufl. -pi.  ;  4,Centran- 
LhU3  ruber ;  B.  Veronica  gentlanoldes  ;  6,  Hellaothemura 

vuljrxre  vjir. M.    U.   L.— Slsyrlnchlnm  angustlfolium. 

T.,  Cold  ^sA.— Hemerocallls  flava  ;  Exochorda  grandl- 

florsL 
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EOYAX  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 
Show  of  Table  Decorations. 
The  exhibition  of  table  decorations  organised  by  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society,  and  held  on  the  20Lh  Inst  in  the 
Horticultural  Hall,  Vincent  Square,  was  aumewhat  dls- 
appoluting,  although  the  disappointment  was  probably 
chiefly  due  to  the  fact  that  something  extraordinary  was 
expected,  whereas  the  exhibits  proved  to  be  of  quite 
ordinary  interest.  Just  as  good,  and  in  fact  practically 
Identical,  displays  are  to  be  seen  annually  at  good  pro- 
vincial flower  shows.  Nevertheless  the  exhibition  was  an 
attractive  one,  even  if  it  contained  nothing  fresh  or 
original. 

The  only  exhibit  In  class  one,  for  a  dinner-table  S  feet  by 
4  feet  decorated  with  any  flowers  or  foliage,  was  from  Mr. 
Henry  Anstey,  florist,  West  Norwood,  who  was  awarded 
second  prize.  The  flowers  used  were  a  pink  fancy  Pelar- 
gonium, Lily  of  the  Valley,  and  Oypsophila,  Asparagus 
and  grasses  being  the  greenery. 

Several  competed  In  class  two,  which  was  for  a  similar 
table.  Orchids  being  excluded.  The  flrst  prize  waa  awarded 
to  Miss  L.  King,  Abbeydale,  Coggeshall,  Essex.  Ttiis  table 
was  decorated  with  fine  large  bl<  oms  of  a  pale  rose-coloured 
Sweet  Pea,  Oypsophila  and  Maidenhair  Fern  being  inter- 
mixed. The  flowers  were  arranged  in  "rustic"  flower- 
holders,  a  large  central  one  and  several  smaller  stacds 
being  used  ;  a  very  pretty  table,  but  the  centre  was  too 
low.  Mr.  Henry  Anstey  was  second  with  a  very  effective 
table  of  scarlet  and  yellow  Shirley  Poppies,  Gypsophila, 
Asparagus,  and  grasses. 

Class  three  was  similar  to  class  one,  except  that  It  was 
open  to  amateurs  only.  The  first  prize  was  awarded  to 
Mr.  E.  Beckett,  Aldenham  House  Gardens,  for  a  charming 
table  of  OdontogloBBums.  Its  gracefully-arching  racemes 
were  most  effective  on  the  tall  centrepiece,  Asparagus, 
Smllax,  and  the  young  crimson  growtha  of  Acer  being 
Intermixed.  The  smaller  glasses  were  filled  with  Odonto- 
gloBSum  and  Lily  of  the  Valley,  each  In  separate  glasses, 
Miaa  Agnes  E.  Coles,  The  Grove,  Pinner,  was  second,  using 
pink  Centaurea,  young  yellow  and  pink  Holly  shoots  and 
Maidenhair  Fern,  in  not  very  pleasing  association. 

Class  four,  which  was  for  the  same-sized  table  (Orchids 
excluded),  brougnt  out  a  number  of  very  pretty  tables, 
the  first  prize  being  awarded  to  one  that  waa  very  much 
crowded  with  yellow  Spanish  Irises,  Asparagus  Sprengerl, 
Gypsophila,  Smllax,  and  yellow  Aqullegias.  A  few  dots 
here  and  there  of  red  Geum  hardly  added  to  Its  attrac- 
tiveness. Miaa  M.  D.  Watson,  17,  Lindsdowne  Ruad, 
Cheltenham,  waa  second  ;  she  used  heliotrope  and  pink 
Sweet  Peas,  with  Maidenhair  Fern,  arranged  in  silver 
vases. 

For  a  table  6  feet  by  4  feet,  decorated  with  Roses  and 
Rose  foliage  only,  the  first  prize  waa  won  by  Mr.  W. 
Hayward,  Kingston-on-Thames,  who  had  a  tall  centre- 
piece and  small  mounds  of  Rosea  on  either  aide.  The 
salmon-pink,  rose,  and  the  bronze  and  crimson  foliage 
associated  well.  The  Grosvenor  Floral  Company,  39, 
Chapel  Street,  Belgrave  Square,  were  second,  using  a  vase 
of  similar  colouring. 

For  three  vasea  of  any  flowers  or  foliage  (Orchids 
excluded)  Mr.  G.  A.  Clark,  The  Nurseries,  Djverj  waa  first 
with  a  vase  ot  light-coloured  Iceland  Poppies,  and  young 
crimson  growths  of  Acers,  and  two  of  mixed  Sweet  Peas  ; 
Mr.  G.  H.  Sage,  71,  Manor  Road,  Richmond,  was  second. 

Three  vases  of  any  flowers  or  foliage  (Orchids  excluded) 
(amateurs).  The  flrat  prize  was  won  by  Mr.  R.  Edwards, 
Beechy  Lees  Gardens,  Sevenoaks,  for  three  vasea  of  Spanish 
Irises  with  grasses  and  other  greenery;  Miaa  Wataon, 
Cheltenham,  waa  second  with  Sweet  Peas. 

For  a  single  vase  of  any  flowers  and  foliage,  Mr.  G.  H. 
Sage,  Richmond,  was  flrst  with  bine  and  white  Spanish 
Irises  and  Gypsophila  ;  Mr.  W.  Hayward,  Elng8ton*on- 
Thamea,  was  second. 

In  the  amateurs'  class  for  single  flowers  and  foliage,  the 
flrst  prize  waa  awarded  to  Mr.  E.  Beckett,  Aldeubam 
House  Gardens,  the  only  exhibitor,  for  a  handsome  vaseful 
of  deep  pink  Carnatlona. 

In  the  amateurs'  class  for  a  single  vase  of  flowers  and 
foliage,  Orchids  excluded,  Mr.  C.  Williamson,  Wilstead, 
Ethelbert  Road,  Canterbury,  waa  flrat  with  a  beautifnl 
vaae  of  Irises,  the  shades  of  bronze,  yellow,  old  gold, 
variegated  Maize,  and  tinted  foliage  sasoclating  well; 
Miss  Easterbrook,  The  Briars,  Fawkham,  Et-nt,  wna  second 
for  a  bold  exhibit  of  sky  blue  Irises  ;  and  Miss  E^lgwlck, 
72,  King  Edward's  Gardens,  Acton  Hill,  W.,  was  third  for 
purple  Irises  with  variegated  Maize. 

The  flrat  prize  In  the  open  class  for  a  hand  bouquet  of 
Rosea  and  R')se  foliage  was  won  by  Mr.  W.  Hayward,  67, 
Fife  Road,  Klngston-on-Thamea,  who  used  blooms  of  Mme. 
Abel  Chatenay  ;  Mr.  W.  Treseder,  Cardiff,  waa  second  with 
the  same  variety. 

For  a  hand  bouquet  (Rnaea  excluded)  Messra.  Perkins 
and  Sona,  Coventry,  waa  flrat  with  a  charming  arrangement 
of  Orchids ;  Mr.  Henry  Anstey,  West  Norwood,  was  second 
using  pale  pink  Carnatlona. 

In  the  amateurs'  class  fur  a  hand  bouquet  of  R'^aes  the 
flrat  prize  was  won  by  Mr.  W.  J.  Pritchard,  BIstree; 
Miss  Harwood,  10,  St.  Peter's  Street,  Colchester,  being 
second. 

The  first  prize  in  the  amateurs'  class  for  a  hand  bouquet 
(Rosea  excluded)  was  won  by  Mrs.  A.  F.  Hurwood,  Col- 
chester. She  used  Oncidlums  (yellow  and  brown),  Atiulleglas 
(yellow  and  red),  and  Ixiaa  (nf  buff  and  red  thndtaj ;  Iheae, 
together  with  Maidenhair  Fern  and  Asparngus,  made  a 
moat  dainty  exhibit,  described  on  the  card  as  the  best 
bouquet  in  the  show ;  Mr.  Beckett,  Aldenhnm  House 
Gardens,  was  lecond  with  a  bouquet  of  Orchids  In 
y^ety. 
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